






technicality 

technicality (tok-ni-kal'i-ti), ?/.; pi. technicali- 
ties (- tizk T / technical + -i ty.] 1. Technical- 
ly 1 ".; b character or quality. — 2. That 

v.*hi<*h i~ t< < 1 nirftl, or peculiar to any science, 
nr!, rolling. *ert t ole.; a technical expression 
or method : as, legal technicalities . 

\ - -ltn /l [of Art] as melodramatic as the French, witli- 
. . ’ : jicrf 1 rtion in technicality l. 

Lnxccll, Fireside Travels, p. 53. 

t'. r .'5:rio?.lly (tok ' Jii-knl-i ), adr. In ,1 technical 
re. • ’!• according to the signification of terms 
: ; ■ r i v tin' professions. Il'arlon. 

fr-chnithTlness (tok'ni-kiil-nfs), v. The char- 
.■ t r slate of being technical; technicality. 

J ... h 

t -A; ni'.i i ' • k-ni-h'an), it. [< tcrl* hit -f -inn.) 

; r ■ . - 1 : ’ i i • Imp. Lift. 

t r ihirieirt . lelr'ni-sist), n. [< technic + -i.st.] 

>: .■ •. no -killed in technics, or in the practi- 
c ! r' • . Imp. Diet. 

teshaicon itek'ni-kon), n. [NL., < Gv.rcxvtnor. 
i ■ r- . j i . of - i . nor, pertaining to art : sco technic .] 
An apparatus invented by J. Brotherhood for 
f ■ vyrar.nslic training of the hands for organ- 
- and jiianists. 

technics (tek'niks), ». [PI. of technic (see -ics).] 
1. [A° a singular.] The doctrine of arts in 
gene! al ; such branches of learning, collective- 
ly. as relate to the arts. — 2. [As a plural.] 
'i'ei’h-jk-iil terms, methods, or objects; things 
pertaining or relating to the practice of an art. 
vionco, or the like. 

tecliniplione (tek'ni-ion), n. [< Or. rt'yiv/. art, 
skill, craft. 4- pur/), a sound.] A soundless ap- 
parel n- tor the gymnastic training of tho hands 
of mganists ami pianists, and for tho acquire- 
ment ot a strictly legato touch, 
technique (tek-uelc'), it. [< F. technique: see 
tirh-ir, n. \ Same as technic: used especially 
in i"itici-rn of music and art. 
technism (tok'nmn), n. [< tcchn(ie) 4- -is/».] 
Technicality. 

tecllllologic’ftek-uo-loi'ik), a. [= F. tcrhnolo- 
‘dint : a - It chnnlotj-y 4- -it.] Fame as techno- 
logical. 

technological (fek-uo-ioj'i-kal), a. [< techno- 
logit + -tt/.} Uf or pertaining to technology; 
relating lo the arts: as, technological insti- 
tute.-,. 

technologist (Uk-iiol'S--- 4 '' n. [< t< chnnlog-y 
+ -i-'.] '.me versed i, .eehnology; one who 
discourses or treats of arts or of the terms of 
arts. 

technology (fr-k-iiol'o-ji), )i r - F J echnologie 
= rip. t, rl.nidagin = It. tc.. log , G' . tex- 
min) in. systematic treatment ( ( grammar), 
< rpyi ■//, art (see technic), + • < Myeiv, 

speak: see -o?oi/;/.] That brant .towledge 
v.iiidi deals with tho various imtu .rial arts; 
the science or systematic knowledge of the 
industrial arts, as spinning, metal-working, or 
brewing. 

tcchnonomic (tek-no-noir'ik), a. [< tcchnon- 
nw'/ 4- -ir.] Of or f ex’ .ii.ing to technonomv. 

[Hiire.] 

technonomy (tok-non'o-mi), n. [< Gr. Tiyyn, 
art. + niunc, a law.] The laws or principles of 
t eehnology ; t he finttl stage of technology, when 
tliesi hiv> end principles may bo deduced, and 
applied to the future as well as to the pres ‘ 
(). T. Mtt-tw, Smiths'".'-, n ” '831, p. 001, 

techy, tetc / .‘/also tcchcy; 

a v;. v. of ;ME. -tone.'' , a. uitmisb. fault, rice, 
bad habit. : es. -tf '' ,u tetchy and taclic :i . The 
word has bem. .fused witli touch, for which 
icrh is a common dial, variant, and in present 
use is now pronounced accordingly, spellod 
Viwe/it/, and mulct nn -,s ‘sensitive to the 
toucli, easily irrita.ed’: so- ouchy. Some con- 
sider itchy itself t '.irrupt on of touchy; but 
this view is quito -.ntena' ' .] Peevish; fret- 
ful ; irritable. 

I cannot come to Cressid but by ramlar; 

Awl be *b an techy [var. tetchy j to bu woo'd to woo 
.. Aft ftU-.' i, fttutiborn-uliaste against all suit. 

Shak., T. and C., i. 1. 90. 

Knw," fioil i- never angry without a cause; he is no 
trim ard bod, of no tetchy and pettish nature; a cause 
tin ic must be, or lie* would never be angry. 

lire. T. Adame, Works, III. 2CG. 

teeuology (tck-nol'o-ji),». [< Gr. tikvov, a child, 
+-/,); in. < '/iyctr, speak: see -ology.) Atreatise 
on children. 

Tecoma (to-ko'mji), n. [NL. (Jussieu, 1789), < 
Aztec tccoiiiaxochitl, name of Solandra guttata, 
but at first thought to refer to Tccomtt, < tcco- 
1 -tnn 


tectrices 

a. and n. 
rered, + 
Hav- 

... o the gill's covered; pertaining to the Tccti- 
branchinta, or having their characters. 

II. n. A gastropod belonging to the Tccti- 
hranchiata. They have been styled by Carpen- 
ter crawlers with sheltered gitts. 


6209 

matt, a vessel of peculiar shape 
er.] A genus of gamopetalous 
order Hignoniaeae, type of the t 
It is characterized by usually pinnate leaves ; by racemose 
or panicled flowers with an equally five-toothed calyx and 
four perfect stamens; and by a narrow, often laterally 
compressed capsule with a flat partition, and numerous 
seeds each with an undivided hyaline wing. There are 

about 25 species, natives of warm regions, mostly either 

north or south of the tropics, widely distributed in both tectiform (tck'ti-form), a. [< L. tectum, a roof, 
hemispheres. They are shrubby climbers or twiners, , .. 7 7 n in fnrm or nsr 

sometimes erect shrubs, or rarely arborescent. Their + Jorma, form.] . Like a root m torm 01 USC , 
leaves are opposite or rarely scattered, with usually covering, OV forming a CO\Cl'j IicUlKG, specill- 
toothed leaflets which are often covered with stellate callv, ill Ciltoni.y ridged ill tliO middle and Slop- 
liaii-8, especially iiiiilerne.ith. The flowers me commonly in fm oac p s j ( ] e ; as the tcctiform elytra 

orange, red, or reddish-brown, and often very showy. They inennfe 

arc known, from tlieii* shape, as trumpet-Jlowcr(v;h}ch sec), of some homoptei ous injects. 

Two species occur within the United States, of which T. tCCt/lyf (tekt li), 0(lv, [^\ tCC* *r bccretly , 

rad l cam, native from Pennsylvania to Illinois and south- covertly j privately. 

7vard, i«t connnonh* cultivated, often, like T. grandijlora _ _ . , r . ... oll 

of Japan and Phina, under the name Bianonia. (See cut ^c laid vene close & teethe a compamc of his me 1 i 
under B!gnoniacc t r.) The South African t. Capcmix, some- °id house fast by tne c^stcii. „ ri T v 

what naturalized in the West Indies, is known in cultiva- Stamhurst, Ireland, an. 1581 [nolinshtd s Chr .). 

tion by the name irr?f Indian honeysuckle , and also, from tectocephalic (tek-to-SC-fal'ik or -SCf 'a-lik), (l. 
its large orange-red floweis, as fire-fimeer. Several Aus- « « o srrmhnccnhaUc. Jmcr. Xat‘ XXII. 

tralian evergreen climbers of the subgenus Pandorea arc as scajmoccjntauc, 

cultivated for their liandsoine white and violet or pink- 014. ^ ^ 

spotted flowers, as T. australis, known as iconga-wonya tectological (tek-to-loj l-kal), (t. [\ tcctoloy-y 

nn ' 1 ' r in *- + -ic-(tl.~\ Of or pertaining to tectology. 

tectology (tek-tol'o-ji), n. , [< Gr. rh-uv, a 
builder (seo tectonic ), + -Zoy'ia, < Myeiv, speak* 


vine and ns Churchill Island jasmine or creeper, and T.jas- 
minoide*, the bower-plant or trumpet-jasmine. T. slam, 
of Texas, Arizona, and southward, with nine other erect 
sh tubby specie®, is sometimes separated as a genus, Teco - 
maria. Many species with digitate leaves, formerly re- 
ferred to Tccoma, are now included in Tabcbuia (which 
PU’I. 

Tecomese (to-ko'mv-6), n.jil. [NL. (Endlichcr, 
lSlili), < Tecoma +"-tvr.] A tribe of plants, of 
the order Biguoniaccic, characterized bynsunlly 
shrubby or climbing or arboreous habit, absence 


seo - ology .] Structural morphology which re- 
gards an organism as composed of organic in- 
dividuals of different orders; ordinary mor- 
phology. as distinguished from stereomatic 
morphology, or promorphology. Enajc. llrit., 
XVI. 812. 

of tendrils, commonly simple leaves, and a com- T 1 7 f^ n alla ^; C n l 0 to" the ’ use^of its' wooT- ^Gr 
pletelytwo : celledoyaryj which hecomosm fruit < r^Vcar- 


a loculicidal capsule with its two valves 
tenod contrary to tho partition and usually de- 
ciduous. It includes about 22 genera, of which Tccoma 
is the type. They are chiefly tropical, and mostly natives 
of America or Africa. See Tccoma, Catalpa, and Tahcbllia, 
for principal genera. 

tecpatl, n. [Hex.] A sacrificial knife, a broad 
double-edged blade, usually of flint, somotimes 
of obsidian, used by tho Aztecs of Mexico, 
teett (tekt), Vi. [ML. tcctc; < L. icctus, covored, 
hidden, pp. of tcgcre = Gr. oreytir, cover, con- 
ceal. Cf. tegmen, tegument, integument, tcgula, 
tile l, etc., and protect, detect, from tho same 
ult. L. verb.] Covered ; hidden. 

With chaf or feme tills hordes do lie tcctc. 


penter: seo tectonic .] A genus of gamopetalous 
trees, of tho order Vcrbcnaccic and tribe Viti- 
CC!C. It is characterized by flowers in ample paniculate 
cymes, the caljw and the regular corolla each with live or 
six lobes, as many equal and projecting stamens, and a 
fleshy ovary, becoming in fruit a drupe included within 
the enlarged anil closed calyx, and containing a single four- 
celled stone. Of tho three species, known ns teak or Indian 
oak, T. grandis is native of India and Malaysia, T. Hamiltn. 
niana of Burma, and T. Phiiippincnsis of the Philippine 
Islands. They arc lofty tices, woolly, with both stellate 
and unbranclicd hairs, and bearing large entho leaves, 
which are opposite or wliorled in threes. Tho small white 
or bluish flowers have each a bell-shapcil calyx, Email co- 
rolla-tulie, anil spreading lobes, and are sessilo in the forks 
of copiously flowered cymes which form a largo terminal 
panicle. See teak. 


Palladios, liusbonilrio (E. E. T. s.), p. 155. Tectonarcliinte (tok^to-nar-kl'nia), n.jil. [NL., 
Tectaria (tck-ta'ri-ji), it. [NL., < L. tectum, < Gr. TesTovayxoc, same as ii/ 



roof, house (< tcgcre, pp. tectus, cover: sco 
tcct), + -aria.) A genus 
of univalves, of the family 
Littorinidic, with a turbi- 
nato or conic shell, more 
or less tuberculated or spi- 
nous, represented by vari- 
ous species in tho tropical 
sens. A typical examplo is 
T. pagoda, of tho Pacific, 
tee-tec (tek'tek),)!. [Afri- 
can.] A kind of whinchat, 

Pratincola syhilla, of some 
of the islands off tho oastern coast of Africa, 
as Reunion. Encyc. Brit., XX. 492. 
tectibranch (tek'ti-brangk), a. and n. [< L. 
Icctus, covered (see tcct), + hranchiic, gills.] 
Same as tcctibranchiatc. 

tic bibran chian (tek-ti-brang'ki-au), a. find it. 

[< tectibranch + -inn.] Same as tcctibranchiatc. 
Tectibranchiata (tek-ti-brang-ki-a'tii), n. pi. 
[NL. : see tcctibranchiatc.) A division of gas- 
tropods, usually held as an order or a suborder 
of Gastropoda, which have a single lateral gill, 


Tectaria pagoda. 



Tecttbranchuita. 

j, PUurobranchns functatus. 2. Tlic shell th it isconce ilccl within 
the mantle. 3 A species of Built*, * itli shell partly expo *cd. 

covered by the mantle (whence the name), and 
whoso shell, varying in size according to the 
genus, is very small and sometimes concealed. 
The group is marine, and includes such families as Tornn - 
tcllid/e, Bullul.r, Aplymd.r, Plcurobranchidre, and Phtflli- 
diidfp. Among them are the sea-hares and bublde-shelK 
Also called Plearobranehiata and Monoplcurobranchiata. 
Sco also cuts under Ajtiysia, Bulla, and Scaphander. 


.pXiriKTuVj an archi- 
tect (< tcktov, a {milder, + apx £tv > rule; cf. archi- 
tect), 4* The bower-birds regarded as a 

subfamily of Paradiseidsc. D. G. Elliot, 

tectonic (tek-ton'ik), a. [= G. tektonik , < L. tcc- 
tonicuSf < Gr. tektovik6cj of or pertaining to build- 
ing, < tIktov , a worker in wood, a carpenter; 
akin to rtxvi], art, handicraft: seo technic, Cf. 
architect , architectonic.'] Of or pertaining to 
building or construction.— Tectonic axes, in crys • 
lal. See a xi si. 

tectonics (tek-ton'iks), n. sing. ot}>1, [PI. of tec- 
tonic (sco -icsr).] Building, or any assembling 
of materials in construction, considered as an 
art: sometimes restricted to tbe shaping and 
ornamentation of furniture, cups, and weap- 
ons, including the different processes of inlay- 
ing, embossing, application, casting, soldering, 
etc. 

tectorial (tek-to'ri-al), a. [< L. tcctorium , a 
covering (seo tcctorium ), + -al.] Covering, as 
if roofing over; forming a structure like a roof 
over something ; roofing; tegminal : as, the tec- 
torial membrane of the ear (which see, under 
membrane). 

tectorium (tek-to'ri-um), pi. tcctoria (-il). 
[NL., < L. tcctorium j a covering, cover, prop, 
nout. of tcctorius , < tcgcre , pp. tectus , cover: seo 
tcct] 1. A covering; a tegminal part or or- 
gan; tho tectorial membrane. — 2. In ornith., 
the coverts of the wing or of the tail, collec- 
tively considered. See covert , n. f G, and tec- 
trices. 

tectrices (tek-tn'sez), n. pi. [NL., pi. of tec - 
trix , q. v.] In ornith ., the covering leathers of 
tho wings and tail; the coverts; wing-coverts 
or tail-coverts. Tectrices are divided first fntu upper 
and under coverts, according as they overlie or underlie 
theiemigesamlrectuces. The upper tectrices of the wing 
are divided into primary and secondary, according as they 
cover the primal ies or the secondaries. The secondary 
tectrices arc divided into greater, median, and lesser rows 
or orders. See cuts under bird i, covert, and 2>ea/ou'l . — 
Tectrices alre, wing-coverts.— Tectrices caudte, tail- 
coveiK — Tectrices inferiores, under coverts, especial- 
ly of the wing, those of the tail being the crissum.— Tec- 
trices majores, the gi eater secondary coverts. — Tectri- 
ces medife, tin* median secondaiy coverts, also called tcc- 
tii'-es perrer*T, fiom the fact that they usually are imbri- 
cated one over another in the xeversc* of the way in which 



tectrices 0210 

H. „nd lesser coverts arc imbricated.— Tectrices Some there arc that would hear often, maybe too often, 

TTifrinrM the lesser secondary coverts.— Tectrices su- till edification turn to tcifi '/cation. 

periores, ripper coverts, especially of the wing. Iter. T. Adam*, Works, II. 442. 

tectricial (tok-trisk'al), a. [< tectrices + -in/.] tedifyt (te'di-fi), t>. i. [Irreg. < L. tedium, te- 
" ” " ' *.:i. 4 . diurn, + -ficnrc, < fnccrc, malco (see -fy).] To 


teemer 

tee 3 (te), r. t. [< tcc%, «.] In g olf-plagiug, to 
place (a ball) on the tee preparatory to striking 
off. 


Covering, ns feathers of the wings or tail; tec 
torial; of the nature of, or pertaining to, the 
tectrices. 

tectrix (tck'triks), n. [NL., fern, of lector , < L. 
tcgcrc, pp. tectus, cover, conceal : see tcct.) Any 
one feather of those composing the tectrices. 
[Haro.] 

tecum (te'kurn), n. Seo tucum. 
ted 1 (toil), r. t.; pret. and pp. tedded, ppr. ted- 
ding. [Early mod. E. tedde, teede; prob. a dial, 
vat*, of tcathc , *tathc, tath (of. sued, var. of 
sneathe, snathe , snath), < ME. *tcdcn } * tethen , < 
Icel. tcdhja, manure, spread manure upon (cf. 
Icel. tatllm , hay from tho home field, iddhuvcrl:, 
making hay in the homo field), = S\v. dial, id da 
= Nonr. tedja, manure ; prob. orig. in a more 
general sense, ‘ scatter , 7 = OHG. zettan, MIIG. 
zetten, G. dial, zetten (G. freq. in comp, verzet - 
tcln), scatter, strew, spread: see tath. Tlio 
derivation from W. teddu , spread out, tedu, 
stretch out (tedd, a spread, display), does not 
suit the sense so well, and is contradicted by 
tho early mod. E. form /cede.] To turn over 
and spread out to tho air to dry: as, to ted 
new-mown grass or hay. 

Tedding that with a forke in oneycaic which was not 
gathered together w ith a rake in twentle. 

Lyly, Euplmcs ami his England, p. 2 23. 

The smell of grain, or tabled grass, or kino. 

MdUm, V. L., ix. 460. 

ted 2 (ted), a. A Scotch form of toad. 

tedder 1 (ted'fcr), w. [< ME. tcddcrc; < fed 1 + 
-rr 1 .] One who or that which teds; speeilieallv, 
jin implement that spreads and turns newly 
mown grass or hay from tho swath for the pur- 
pose of drying. 8 eo hag-tedder (with cut). 

tedder 2 (ted' or). m. and r. An obsolete or dia- 
lectal form of tether, 

tedet, teadt (ted), a. [< OF. trde = Sp. tea = 
Pg. teda = It. teda, < L. tieda, it da, a pitch-pine 
tree, also a torch made of the wood of this tree.] 
A torch. 

lljinen Is awake, 

And long since ready forth his mn*ke to nunc, 

With his bright Tend that flames with many a flake. 

Sjienser, Epltlialnminn, 1. 27. 
Tho tend of w hite and blooming thorn, 

In token of increase, is borne. 

ll. Jmaon, Masque of Hymen. 

tedesco (to-des'ko), a. [It., German: sayo Dutch.) 
German: in occasional use to note German art, 
influence, etc., in relation to Italy or Italian in- 
terests. 

Excessively minute works in the stvlc, then 

In fashion. C. C. Perkin*, Italian Sculpture, p M, note. 
Alla tedesca. In mude, in the Herman stjle. 

Te Deum (to do'utn). [So called from tho first 
words, “7V Deum laudamus,” ‘Thee, God, wo 
praise*: te (= E. thee), ace. sing, of the pers. 
pron. tu, thou (= E. thou); dunn, nee. sing, 
of dcus, god: see deify.] 1 . An ancient hymn, 
in t lie form of a psalm, sung at matins, or morn- 
ing prayer, in the Homan Catholic and in the 
Anglican Church, and also separately as a ser- 
vice of thanksgiving on special occasions. The 
Te Deum is first mentioned earl} in the sixth century. Its 
authorship is popularly attributed to St. Ambrose and St. 
Augustine, but it probably assumed near!} its present 
form in the fourth century, during the Arlan and Macedo- 
nian controversies though In substance it seems to be still 
older St. Cyprhn in a I*. 262 using words clo«elv similar 
to the seventh, eighth, anil ninth terse*, ami several of the 
latter torses (“Da> by day,” etc ) agreeing with part of an 
ancient Greek hymn, presorted in the Alexandrian <\>de\, 
the beginning of t\ hich is a form of the Gloria In ExceLL. 
Originally it was obviously modeled on the preface and 
great intercession of a primUit e liturgy, prtihahly African, 
of the tjpe of the liturgt of St. James (see liturgy). In 
the Homan Catholic liour-ofliccs the Te Deum is sung at 
the close of matins on Small}* and feast-days hut not in 
Advent nor from >cptuftge*iina to Easter, except on feasts, 
and also in the ferial ollice from Easter to Pentecost. In 
the Anglican morning prayer, condensed from the Sarum 
matins, lauds, and prime, the Te Deum marks the clo«c 
of matins The Benedlcitc, taken from lands, is used 
as its alternate, and in many churches the Te Deum is 
not sung in Advent or Lent. Also, more fully, Te Drum 
Laudamu *. 


. ^ Idle, in starting from the hole, the ball may he teed 
(i. e., placed where the player chooses, with a little pinch 
of sand under it called a tee), it must in ever}’ other case 
be played strictly from its place as it chances to lie — in 
sand, whin, or elsewhere — a different club being neces- 
sary in each particular difficulty. Encyc. Brit., X. 705. 
Jtcv. T. Adams, Works, I. 34S. tee 4 (te), 11^ _ [< ME. AS. 1c, < L. tc, the name of 


bocomo tedious. [A nonce-word.] 

An odious, tedious, endless inculcation of things doth 
often tire those with whom a soft and short reproof would 
find good impression. Such, whiles they w'ould intend to 
edify, do in event tedify. " 

t e ding-penny t, n. Same as tithing-penng. 
tediosity (to-di-os'i-ti), n. [< OF. tediosite = 
It. tediositii, < ML. icdiosita(t-)s, < LL. tediosus, 
tedious: seo tedious,'] Tediousness. [Rare.] 
Fie, flc! 

What tediosity and dlsensanity 
Is hero among ye ! 

Fletcher {and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, iii. 5. 


the letter T.) 1. The name of the letter T, or t. 

— 2. Sora e thing having the shape of tho letter T. 
Specifically — (a) A pipe-joint or branch-coupling in the 
shape of the letter T ; a pipe-coupling having three bells 
or months, one being at right angles with the other two. 
(5) A long bar with a cross-bar at the top, used to with- 
draw a valve from a pump: sometimes called a fee-iron, 
(c) A rolled-iron beam in section like the letter T ; a 
T -beam. 

tedious (to'dyus), a. [Early mod. E. ted go use ; tee5 (*«)> «• [Also litre; < Burmese h%nn um- 


< ME. iediose, < OF. tedieux = Sp. It. tediosa, < 
IAj. tardiosus, wearisome, irksome, tedious, < L. 
Drdium, wearisomeness, irksomeness: seo tedi- 
um.) 1. 'Wearisome; irksome; tiresome. 

All the day long. I’ll he ns tedious to jou 
As lingering fevers. 

FUteher, Spanish Curate, Iv. 1 . 
Jfy woes arc tedious, though tuv words arc brief. 

Shak , I.ticrccc, 1. 1300. 


brelln.] An umbrella-shaped metallic orna- 
ment, usually gilded, and often hung with hells, 
which crowns a dagoba in Indo-Chinese coun- 
tries. It represents the gold umbrella as an 
emblem of royalty. 

Our landscape was all alight with fire-balls floating over 
the ton n, (and) the bursting of shells mound the tinkling 
tec of the Golden I)ngon [pagoda]. 

J. IE. Palmer, Up and Down the Irrawaddi, p. 111. 


But, scholar, have you nothing to mix with this dis- ^Seing-gTOUIld (to inp-pround), ?i. Ill golf. \ a 
course, which now grows both tedu-m and tiresome? sjmoo marked out wit Inn the limits of which the 
/. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 157. hall must he teed. 

2f. Annoying; disagreeable; offensive; uncon- tee-iron, n. See T-iron. 
genial. teekt, ». An old spoiling of teal:. 

And the majr and the sherUTe of the sa>d cite were teel (tyl), W. Sco til-. 
f») n to nrcre a power to re*} *t the •*.»> it rlotts, which to teel-Oil (tel'oil), ll. See oil. 
ly." ,I0| - V >'v>n,.u« c» teel-seed (tfd'scd), n. Sesame- or til-seed, 

scdrjuv till- Io.sc mi.l lvtt,n K nt tl.rlj.-b of tint teem , ((em), r. [< ME. tanen, < AS. teman, tj>- 

’ man, produce, < tram, offspring: see team, in 


hoi} n\ght. 

IVrfumcd with trdinu* pauour* of the metalle* by him 
[the carver] joten. Sir T. JByot, The Govern our, i. 8. 
3. Slow; slow-goin, 

Except he be . 


God fought for us. . . . Do we all holy rites ; 

Let there be sung “Non nobis” and “ Te Drum." 

.9A/7 A*., Hen. V., iv. S. 12S. 

2. A musical setting of this bymn. ITence — 

3. A thanksgiving service in which this hymn 
forms a principal part. 

tedge (tc.l), «. [Origin obscure.] In founding, 
same as ingrtc. 2. 

tedificationt (toMi-fi-ka'shon), n. [< tedify + 

-dtinn (seo -ft/).] The act oi’ making or becom- 
ing tedious; tediousness. [A nonce-word.] 


as. a tahnit* course. 

. tedious and of no despatch. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 

Tho’ thou ln«M on I.iclitning rode, 

Still thou tedmiH art and t-low. 

Conyrcce, Seinelc, 11. 1. 

= Syn. 1. Tire*otnc, Irk mine, vie See i nnrioone. 
tediously (to'dyus-li). adr. In a tedious or irk- 
some manner: so to weary: tire^omely. 
tediousness no'dyus-m^), The state or 
quality of being todiotis; weari^omeness; ]>ro- 
lixitv: tiresomeness ; slowness; tedium, 
tediousonie (teMyn-suin), a. [Irreg. < tidious 
+ -some, prob. niter the supposed analogy of 
tnansomr.) Tedious. [Scotch.] 

“It was nn unco pb as mt show Kaiit tho good-natured 
Mr?. Blower, °onl} It vi:e» a pltv it wax ?u- tedioumme.” 

Sri' ft St. Konan'fl Well, xxii 
tedisum (te'di-suun. /f. A corruption of t>- 
dmusnmc. [Scotch.] 

tedium (tc'<ii-um), n. [Formerly also t.rdium ; 

— OF. It die z= S]». Pg. It. ttdio, < L. t.rdium, ML. 
tedium, wcarisotncncsc, irksomeness, tedious- 
ncsQ, < t:uht, it wearies.] Irksomeness; weari- 
somoness; tediousness. 

The fe.fiVm of fantastic Idlene**. 

ircri/worf/i, Excursion, v. 
tee 1 !, r. [ME. trni, ten (without inf. ending 
tec, tc) (pret. tigli, t<i?, ter, Uh, jd. tmeen, tu?cn, 
tuhni t pp. toirai, torn i), < AS. Icon, tton (pret. 
teiih, pi. tugan , pp. tngrn) = OS. tiahan, lion, 
tain = OFries. tin = MLG. Urn, tin, LG. tcln = 

OHG. ziohau, MIIG. G. zalan = Icel. * tjuga (in 
pp. tog nn i) z= Goth. Indian, draw, lead, = L. 
duccn , draw, lend: see duct, adduce , conduce, 

(dure, etc. This ohs. verb is represented in mod. 

E. by the derived toirl, tug. lucid; the pp. ex- 
ists unrecognized in the second element of i can- 
ton. Hence also tilt. Dam, term L] I. trans. 

To draw; lead. 

A thou*eml men ne inowe hire cues of tho Rtcdrfm 
Early Ena. Poems (ed. rumivull), xxi. 112. {Stratmann.) 

II. in trans. To draw away; go; proceed. 

I wvl me sum other wave, that he ne wnvte after; 

1 schal tee In-to Tarce, »V t.irv there a whvle. 

Allitrratire ‘poeun (ed. 6iorrh\ 111. S7. 

tee 2 (te)* *’• A dialectal form of tie L 
tee :J (te)* w- [Peril nj»«* ult. < Icel. tjd, point out, 
akin to AS. tiiean, point out, teach : see teach*.) 

1. A mark toward which missiles, as balls, 
quoits, or curling-stones, are aimed in different 
games. 

Just outside there Is a trimly kept bow ling-green, in 
which the club member? practice the gentle art of reach- . 

lug the tee when the waning afternoon releases them from tGGmef, U. A Middle English variant of theme. 
their desk or counter. IF. Black, In Far Lochaber, I L teemer 1 (te'iucr), ». One who teems; one who 

2. In the game of golf, the saml or earth on brings forth young. Imp. Diet. 

which the ball is very slightly raised at tho be- teemer 2 (to'mer), n. [< teenfi + -rr 1 .] One who 
ginning of play for each liole. Seo the quota- pours; specifically, one who pours the molten 
tion under tec * l , v. steel in tlio process of easting. 


the sense ‘abound, overflow , 7 the word is ap- 
pnr. confused with tcuifi, ])our, etc.] I. trans. 

1. To produce; bring forth; bear. 

Mai. AVliat ’s the newest grief? . . . 

Bias. Each minute teems a new one. 

Shak., Macbeth, iv. 3. 176. 
Tnk'st thou pride 
To Imitate the fair uncertainty 
Of a biiglit day, that teems n sudden storm? 
Middleton (and another), .Major of Qneenborough, iv% 3. 
2f. To bring; lead; take; rcllexivelv, to betake 
one’s self; appeal. 

He temrd him to the king. 

T rid ran, 1. 431 (Stratmann, cd. Bradley). 

II. intrans. 1 . To be or become pregnant; 
engender young; conceive; bear; produce. 

If that the earth could teem with woman’s tears. 

Each drop she falls would prove a crocodile. 

Shak., Othello, iv. 1. 250. 

2. To be full as if ready to bring forth; be 
stocked to overflowing; be prolific or abun- 
dantly fertile. 

A*gath'ring Storm he peem’d. which from afar 
Teem'd with a Deluge of destructive War. 

Congreve. Birth of the Muse. 
The Latin language teem* with sounds adapted to ever}’ 
situation. 

Goldsmith, Poetry Distinguished from Other Writing, 
teem-t (tern), r. t. [< ME. temcn (not found in 
AS. except as in suflix -feme, - tgrnc in luf-tgmr, 
irithrr-tgmr ) = OS. teman = MLG. temrn, LG. 
lenten, tanttn. befit, = I). tamen, be comely or 
tit (beta men, beseem, betcem), = OHG. zeman, 
MIIG. zemrn, G. ziernen — Goth, ga-timan, befit. 
Cf. hctccm.) 1. To be fit for; be becoming or 
appropriate to; befit. 

A1 was ns never brochene ring, 

No dies nought fro**' bmnen sent, 

Ne ones in her ho» ^ f 

To make us only fro. T' 

But mighte tanen us oi. ^ 

Chaucer, IB*- > Fame, 1. 1744. 
2. To think fit. [Haro.] 

I could teeme it to rend thee in jieeces 

Gifford, Dialogue on Witches (lCA'l) (Flalliircll.) 

teem* 1 (tem), r. [< ME. temcn , < Icel. t:ema (= 
Sw. to mm a = Dan. torn me), empty, < tomr = Sw. 
Dan. tom : see Zoom.] I. trans. To pour; emp- 
ty; toom ; specifically, to pour in the casting of 
crucible steel. 

Teem out the remainder of the ale into the tankard, and 
fill the glass with small beer. Str(ff. 

Two or three hours after, the kiln Is tower? — that is, the 
malt Is taken ofl and stored in its bin. Ere, Diet., III. 191. 

II. intrans. To pour; come down in torrents: 
as, it not only rains, it teems. [Prow Eug.] 
teem*t, ». and r. An old spelling of team. 



teemful 


teemful(tem'ful),<i. [< teem 1 + -fid.] 1. Preg- 
nant; prolific. Imp. Diet. ^ 2f. Brimful, Ains- 
wortli. 

teeming! (te'ming), n. [Verbal n. of tawA, v.] 

The bringing forth of young. 

Like a Woman with oft teeming worn ; 

^ ho, with the Babes of her owne body born, 

Having almost stor'd a whole Towne with people, 

At length becomes barren, and faint, and feeble. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du llartas’s Weeks, i. 3. 

At last, when teeming Time was come. Prior, The Mice, 
teeming (te'ming), j>. a. Pregnant; prolific; 
fruitful; abundant; overflowing. 

What device should he bring forth now? 

T love a tcemtxj wit as I love my nourishment. 

B. Jonson , Alchemist, v. 1. 

teeming-hole (toTning-hol), it. A pit in which teepee, «. 
a mold is placed which is used for casting cru- teepoy, n. 
eiblo steed. 

teeming-punch Ote'ming-puncli), n. 

for starting or driving a holt from a hole; a stretched on a frame, 
drift. JJ. II. Knight. teercelt, it. Same as tercet. 

teemless (tein'les), a. [< tccnD + -less.] Not teerer (ter'er), v. [Also spelled tcarcr; 
fruitful or prolific ; barren. [Rare.] 
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teens (tenz), n. pi. [PI. of *tecn, < - fecit , q. v.] 
The numbers whose names have the termination 
-teen; especially, the years of one’s age included 
within these numbers. These years begin with thir- 
teen a nd end with nineteen, and during this period a per- 
son is said to be in his or her teens. 

Your poor young things, when they are once in the teens, 
think they shall never be married. 

Wycherley, Gentleman Dancing-Master, iv. 1. 

“Madam," said I (she and the century were in their 
teens together), “all men are bores, except when we want 
them.” 0. IF. Holmes, Autocrat, i. 

teeny 1 (te'ni), a. [< teciA + -if.] Fretful ; pee- 
vish. Hall i well. [Prov. Eng.] 
teeny 2 (to'ni), a. Very small: same as tiny. 
Halliwcll. [Prov. Eng.; colloq., U. S.] 

See tepee . 

See teapoy. 


Tegenaria 


teer (ter), v. t. [< F. tirer, draw, pull: see tfre 2 .] 
A punch To stir, as a calico-printers’ sieve which is 


rren. 

Such wars, such waste, such fiery tracks of dearth, 
Their real has left, and such a teemless earth. 

Drydcn , Ilind and Panther, i. 223. 
teen 1 (ten), n. [< ME. tcene , tcnc, tconc, < AS. 
tcona, injury, vexation, = OS. tiono, injury, = 
Icel. Ijou, loss. Cf. teen 1 , v., and lean/, tiny. 1 
1. Grief; sorrow; trouble - 5,1 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 

Almighty and al mcrciable quene, 

To whom that al this woild Ueeth for socour, 

To have relees of sinne, sorwe, and tcnc. 

Chaucer, A. B. C., 1. 3. 
And sair and lang mat their teen last, . . . 

That wrought thee sic a dowie cast. 

The Tira Sisters (Child’s Ballads, II. 241). 
For there, with bodily anguish keen, 

With Indian heats at last fordone, 


.. . , < teer 

4* -crl. Cf. F. tircur , one who draws or pulls, < 
tirer, draw.] In calico-printing , one who covers 
with coloring matter the sieve on which the 
block is pressed to bccomo charged with color, 
teesa (to'zii), w. [Native name.] The zuggun- 
fnlcon, Buiastcr (usually Poliornis ) teesa, a bu- 

teouine^ hawk of India. Also few. 

ill fortune; harm. Teesdalia (tcz-da'li-ij), n. [NL. (R. Brown, 
1812), named from Robert Teesdalc, author of a 
catalogue of plants.] A genus of polvpetalous 
plants, of the order Crucifcrec and tribe Thlas- 
pidcee. It is characterized by smooth and acaulescent 
habit, stamens appendaged at the base, and the pod a 
broadly oblong compressed silicic. The two species are 
natives of western Europe and the Mediterranean region. 


advocating the principle of temperauco, about 
1833, to have maintained that “nothing but 
tc-tc-total will do”; while a variation of this 
account makes the artisan a stutterer. Both 
accounts appear to be correct, and the word 
may have originated independently in the two 
countries.] 1. Total; complete; entire: used 
emphatically. — 2. Of, pertaining to, or for the 
promotion of total abstinence from intoxicat- 
ing liquors: as, a teetotal society, meeting, or 
pledge; the teetotal cause. 

The teetotal movement had been founded some years 
enrlier by the Quakers of Cork, but it took no bold on the 
people till Theobald Mathew, a young Capuchin friar, 
joined it in 1838. 

W. S. Gregg, Irish Hist, for Eng. Readers, p. 143. 
3. Pledged to total abstinence from intoxicat- 
ing liquors. [Colloq.] 

I walk, I believe, 100 miles every week, and that I 
couldn’t do, I know, if I wasn’t teetotal. 

May hew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 403. 

r teetotaler, teetotaller (to'to'tal-er), n. [< tee- 
total 4- -er 1 .] One who more or less formally 
pledges or binds himself to entire abstinence 
from intoxicating liquors, unless medically pre- 
scribed; a total abstainer. 

But I am a teetotaller — said the divinity-student in a 
subdued tone. 0. W. Holmes, Professor, vi. 

teetotalism (to'to'tal-izm), n. [< teetotal 4- 
-ism.'] The principles or practice of teetotal- 
ers ; total abstinence from intoxicating drink, 
or the total-abstinence movement. 


After a period distinguished by bard drinking and bard 
eating has come a period of comparative sobriety, which, 
in teetotalism and vegetarianism, exhibits extreme forms 
of its protest against the riotous living of the past. 

H. Sycncer, Education, p. 225. 


With jmblic toil and private teen — ' 


They arc small annuals with a rosette of pinnately lobed teetotally (te'to'tal-i), ad V. Totally; entirely: 
leaves, a naked or few -leaved scape, and small white flow- used emphatically” rColloq.l 
ers. See shepherd s-crcss. 1 J L 1 J 


ers. 

teeso (te'so), n. [E. Ind.] The flowers of Bitten 
frondosa , and probably of B. superba, used in 
India and China as a dyo for cottons, giving 
yellow or orange tints. Also tccsoo, tisso. 
tee-square, n. See T-square , under square 1, 5. 
teest 1 !, n. A Middle English form of test 1 . 
teest 2 (test), u. ■ 


Thou sank’st, alone. 

M. Arnold, A Southern Night. 

2f. Vexation; anger; hate. 

Toax, in his tcnc, with a tore speire, 

Caupit to Cassibilan, the kynges son of Troy. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S. ), 1. 6509. 

And Cl, odder, for mere grief his to, [ 1>J J not wreak. tefl) of fr,/ 1 (?).] A small anvil used by slieet- 

There 1. no such compt-vccnc,- to Urn w!S « uio \^tn fs^'liti ■ nrob 

wreaking their malicious teens on the good. 16 e bee, Tit 1 (tote), n. [o. Amer. tin, piol). 

Ben. T. Adams, Works, n. 120 mutative.] A South American squirrel-mon- 

teen 1 (ton), v. t. [Also dial, tine, formerly tcnc; kc ;,‘ of eith< i r °, f the Wfo r! } CaUithrir and Chnj- 

< ME. tccncn, tenen, teonen, < Altman tcdniai sothr .‘ x l Apmelic or samnn. Tbcro are several 
= OS. gc-tinnean = OFries. tioim, timid, injure, snee,es - Sop 
vex, < tednn, injury, vexation: see teen 1 , «.] “ 
grieve ; afflict ; refiexively, to be vexed. 

Sclie told me a-nnthcr tale that me tened earre. 

Wittiam o/ Palcrne{T.. E. T. S. ), 1. 2025. 

Quod wraththc, “loke thou hero thee holde ; 

"'hat man thee tmic, His heed thou hrecst.” 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 02. 
teen 2 (ten), r. t. [Also tine; < ME. tinen, titinen, 

< AS. tijiian (— SID. tmjnen, inclose, D. iiiincn, 
walk in a garden, = OFries. hc-tcna = MLG. 

Imicn = OIIG. cniinn, cimen, MHG. :iuncn, 

G. airmen, inclose, fence), < tun, an inclosuro: 


see foini.] To inclose; mako a fence round, teeterta.il (to'tfir-tnl), n. A sandpiper; a tilt- 


Jlalliivcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
teen 3 (ten), v. A corruption of teend for find 1 . 

JIalliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
teen 4 !, r. t. [Origin obscure.] To allot; bestow. 

But both alike, when death hath both supprest, 

Religious reverence doth buriall tcene. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. i. 50. 

-teen. [< ME. -tcnc, < AS. -tcnc, -tjjnc = OS. 

'In'/,', — vrirr^ D ; ' tW r = teething (te'THing), n. ‘'[Verbal n. of teethe , ».] 

— _°HG. MHG. --cl ten, G. -rc/oi = Dontition; the growth or formation of teeth; 

Ieel. -tan = Sw. -ton = Dan -fen = Goth, -tai- the act or process or ’ 

him = L. -fleam — Gr -(xa t)6em = Skt. -flora, they cut tho gums., 
an element used in tho numerals from thir- climacteric. 


Dinner was an ugly little parenthesis between two still 
uglier clauses of a teetotally ugly sentence. 

Dc Quincey, Dinner, Real and Reputed. 
In Sir James Spence s “Tour of Ireland," published in 
1829, be speaks of the woul teetotally as an adverb in 
every-day use by the working classes. 

Edwards, Words, Facts, and Phrases, p. 661. 

[A dialTform (< ME. teest : see tee-totum (td'to'tum), n. [Also tc-totum; i. e., 

T-totmn, totum represented by 2) from the T 
marked upon it.] 1. A small four-sided toy of 
the top kind, used by eliildron in a very old game 
of chance. Formerly the four sides exhibited respec- 
tively the letters A, T, N, D. The toy is set spinning, and 
wins and losses are determined according to the letter that 
turns up when the tee-totum has ceased whirling: thus, A 
(Latin at(fcr, take away) indicates that the player who has 
last spun is entitled to take one from the stakes ; D ( depone , 
put down), a forfeiture or laying down of a stake ; N (nihil, 
nothing), neither loss nor gain ; T (totum, tho whole) wins 
the whole of the stnkcs. In the modern tee-totum the D 
is commonly changed to P, and the reading also changed 
into English : thus, T (take up), P (put down), A (all), N 
(none). 

The usage of the tc-tntum may bo considered ns a kind 
of petty gambling, it being marked with a certain number 
of letters ; and part of the stake is taken up, or an addi- 
tional part put down, according as those letters lie upper- 
most. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 402. 

2. A similar toy used for spinning in tho same 
manner, but circular or having an indefinite 
number of sides, and without the marks above 
described: used as a plaything or in different 
games by children. 

tee-wheep (te-Invep'), v. [Imitative.] Same 
as pewit ( b ). See cut under lapwinq. [Local, 
British.] 

te-fall (to'fal),_?j. Samo as to-fall. [Prov. 


species. See cut under squirrel-monkey . 
m ’ teetee (te'to), n. [Prob. imitative.] The div- 
ing petrel, Pclccanoidcs (or Ilalodroma) urina- 
trir. [Australia.] 

teeter (to'ter), r. i. [A dial. var. of titter 2.] 
To see-saw; raovo up and down in see-saw 
fashion. [U. S.] 

teeter (to'ter), n. [< teeter, i\] A see-saw. 
[U. S.] 

An’ I tell you you’ve gut to lain thet War ain’t one long 
teeter 

Betwivt I wan’ to an’ ’T wun’t du, debatin’ like a skeetur 
Afore lie lights— all is, to give tho other side a millin’. 

Lowell, Biglow PapcrB, 2d ser., iii. 


up or tip-up; the spotted sandpiper, Tringoidcs 
macularius: so called from tho characteristic 
sec-saw motion of the hind parts. See cut 
under Tringoidcs. [U. S.] 
teeth, ii. Plural of ‘tooth. 
teethe (teTH), v. i . ; pret. and pp. teethed, ppr, 
teething. r ' ‘ ‘ y •**-■*•* — 


[< teeth, pi. of tooth,] To grow or cut Scotch.] 

the teeth: as, a teething child. 


the act or process of acquiring teeth, as when 
-Climacteric teething. See 


teen (AS. thrcotjjnp) to nineteen (AS. liigon- teetotal (to'to'tal), a. [An emphatic rednpli- 
tune) inclusive: hninrr As. true tuun oio trill notion i. rit. _ 


tijnc) inclusive; being AS. tcnc, tijnc, etc., ten. 
in composition: see ten.] A suffix used in tho 
cardinal numerals from thirteen to nineteen, 
meaning ‘ten,’ and expressing in these numer- 
als ten more than tho amount indicated by tho 
initirtT-eloment. 

teenage (te'naj), n. [< teen 2 + -age.] Wood 
for fences or inelosures. Hatliwcll. TProv. 
Eng.] 

teend, v. Same as tin tit. [Prov. Eng.] Imp. 
Diet. 

teenfult (ten'ful), a. [< ME. teneful; < tccnl + 
-ful.] Full of grief; sorrowful; afflicted. Piers 
Plowman (B). iii. 345. 

teenfullyt (ten'ful-i), a tic. [< ME. tcncfnlhj; < 
teenful + -hj-.] Sorrowfully; with grief; sad- 
ly. William of Palcrnc (E. E. T. S.), 1. 43G. 


cation of total. There arc two accounts of the 
origin of this word, (a) The Rev. Jool Jewell 
(according to various accounts, confirmed by a 
lotter from him to tho editor of this dictionary), 
secretary of a tomperam'c society formed at 


(tof), n. [Native name; also written taff, 
tliaff, theff.] An annual cereal grass, Port 
Ahijssiniea, tho most important food-plant of 
Abyssinia. Its grains, which arc of the size of a pin- 
hcait, nlford a very white flour which makes all excellent 
bread of an agreeable acidulous taste, 
teftt (teft), a. [A var. of tight (ME. "teght, 
tight); cf. draft, var. of draught, daftcr, a dial, 
var. of daughter, etc. : seo tight, taut.] Tight; 
taut. 

Away they fly, their tackling left and tight, 

Top and top-gallant in tho bravest sort. 

Prcle, Talc of Troy. 


Hector, Now Tork, in 1618, on the basis of a teg (teg), n. [Also tegg ; origin obscure. Pos- 
pledgo to abstain from distilled spirits but not sibly ail arbitrary variation, with complemen- 
trom fermented hquors, introduced in January, tary sense, of steq, slag.] 1. A female fallow- 
182/, a pledgo binding the signers to abstinence deer; a doe in tiie second year.— 2. Saino as 
irom all intoxicants. The two classes of sign- tag'l. 

ors wero distinguished as those who took the Tegenaria (toj-e-na'ri-ii), it. [NL. (Latreille, 
“old pledgo,” and had “O. P.” placed before 1804).] Anotr 1 -’ - ’ 


their names, and those who took the “new” or 
“total pledge” (“T .”); tho frequent explana- 
tion given of these letters made “T. — total” 
familiar, (b) Richard Turner, an artisan of 
Preston, in Lancashire, England, is said, in 


. _ nblo genus of spiders, of tho fam- 

ily Agalcmdic. They are medium-sized hairy spiders, 
having the superior spinnerets longest, two-jointed, and 
the anterior lateral eyes larger than the anterior middle 
eyes. They live in cellars and other dark places. The 
Reims is of very wide distribution ; two species are found 
in tho United States, T. derhami and T. brevis. 



tegh 

teght. A Middle English preterit of tec 1, also 
of tie 1 . . . 

tegmen (teg'men), v . ; pi. legmina (-mi- 1111 ). 
[Also tegnmen; NL., < L. tegmen, tegnmen, a 
cover, <‘ Ictjcre, cover: soe tegument .] 1. A 

covering; a covering or protecting part or or- 
gan; a tcctorium; an integument; a tegmen- 
tum. — 2. In hot., the endoplenra, or inner eont, 
of tho seed. It is soft and delicate, and eon- 
forms to tho shapo of the nucleus. See l. 
— 3. pi. In ornith., tho teetrices or mu rK of 
tiio wing or tail. See Icctriets, [Jiar< .J — 4. 
In anat., the roof of tho tympanic cavity of the 
oar, especially in early stages of its formation: 
also distinguished as tegmen tymptwi.—H. The 
covoring of the posterior wing of some in-cets; 
especially, the fore wing of any orthopterous 
insect, corresponding to tho elytrum of a beet lo 
or tho hemiolytrum of a bug. 
tegmental (teg'men-tal), a. [< iegwevt{um) + 
-«/.] Pertaining to the tegmentum — Tegmen- 
tal nucleus. Same as veil nuclei's (whirl, sue, nmlcr 
at, tints). — Tegmental region, the tratneiitam et ttie 
crus ami the corresponding parts of tho pons amt oblon- 
gata down to tho dcrassation of the pyramids. It con- 
tains the formntio ictlcnlaris, lcimifscas, poster tor longi- 
tudinal fasciculus, othci Piters, and various rollictiutiv ,,f 
ganglion. cells. 

tegmentum (tog-mon'tum), a.; ]>1. legvunln 
(-(ij). [Also tegumentum ; NL., < Ij. hgmni- 
tum, tegumentum, a cover, a covering: see 
ament.] 1. In hut., the scaly coat which cover.-, 
tho leaf-buds of deciduous trees; also, one of 
tho scales of such covering, — 12, In aunt., the 
larger and deeper or upper of two parts into 
which eaeli eras cerebri is divisible, separated 
from the erusta by tho substantia nigra.- Nu- 
cleus of tile tegmentum (mm', tet Icninmii). S tine as 
rctl nucleus (which sec, antler nurh a,), 
tegmina, a. Plural of tegmen. 
tegminal (tcg'mi-nal), «. [< NL. tigmnwln, < 

tegmen ( tegmm -), a covering: sec legnu ».] Cov- 
ering or protecting, as a tegmen, tectorial; 
tegumentarv. 

tegminalia (teg-mi-im'li-ii), a.;,/. at. 

id. of IcgiinmiUs: see tegniinal.] The regularly 
arranged plates of the body or only. \ of (lie tes- 
sellated erinoitls. 

tegnexill (te-gek'sin), a. [lira/..] A large 
South American li/ard of the genus Tint-', T. 
tcgnixi ii. It attains a length of three or font f»it, and 
is marked tilth >rl!ott and bl.u-k. T rufe*cnm is tin* rtd 
tegnexih. See Teiidir. 

tegula (tog'u-ljj), n.; pi. tujnUr (-10). [NL.. < 
L. hgula , a tile, a rooting-tile, < tegrre , rover, 
conceal: see ft el, ttU L] In /<>/«.: (a) A sclents 
attached to tho lateral border of tho mesuMMi- 
turn and covering the ba-e of tho fore wing, a** 
in hymenopterous in^ceN. (Soo pU rygnda and 
operculum (/;) (H).) A similar formation of lcpi- 
doptorous insects is known as the patagnun, 
.scapula, or should* r-tipp< l. (/>) A little mem- 
brane covering tin 1 motnthoracie spiracle of 
dipterous insects : also called squama, prt hath r, 
and cert r hup, sea If . 

tegular (tog'u-lijr), a. [= F. ti'gulairc, < L. 
tegula, a tilo: see tegula, tdi .] 1. Of or per- 

taining to a tile: resembling a tile; roiiM-t- 
ing of tiles. — 2. In cutom., covering, as a solo- 
rite, the base of tin insect’s wing; of or per- 
taining to a tegula. 

tegularly (tcg'ii liir-li), tide. In the manner of 
tiles on a roof. 

tegulated (teg'u-lii-ted), a. [< L. tnjula, a tile, 
4- -at cA 4- C’oinposod of plates or scales 

overlapping like tiles: used specifically of a 
type ot armor.— Tegulated armor, armor nude <>f 
overlapping plates tewed to a foundation of Uxtlle f.itulc 
nr leather. During tin- jenrs immedlut* Ij pr«e*dlng tie* 
perfected armor of plate this «at tlio armor adopted as tin* 
best by those who could aiTord tho i xpense. 
tegnmen (teg'u-men), pi. Uginmna (te-gu'- 
mi-niit. [NL.: see legmen.] Same as Ugnun. 
tegument (teg'u-ment), u. [ME. tegnnunt . < 
OF. tvfjmneut , F. tugumnit = Ep. Pg. iigtutn nto, 
< L. tegumentum, tegiinnitum, tegmentum , < ti- 
fjcrc = (■Sr.<Tn')/n , t cover, conceal : see tret. Cf. 
integument.] A cover; an envelop; a natural 
covering or protection of tho body or a pait 
of it; a tegmen or tegmentum. 

Over thcr thal stondo 
A tegument of brom or »ueli extinde 
llem fr<» tempest and cobles tn di ft mb*. 

PaUndiw, Iliisbondne (E. IL 'I'. S ), p. 21 y . 

Specifically —(a) In zool. andouaf., skin ; t he tri net. iYc< Ber- 
ing of tho body; the hitegumuit. (ft) In entom : ';) A ti g- 
men ; the u lug-cover or clytiuin of oithopteums invicts: 
an erroneous use, appaiently by confusion with trguun, ft. 
(2) J'ropoily, the emst, or chMinous fntt-gmin lit* of the 
hodj, as distinguished from the hairs, scales, etc., which 
may glow upon it. 
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tegumental (teg-u-men'tal), a. [< tegument + 
-oh] Covering; investing or integumontnl ; tec- 
torial; tegumentary; tegminal. 

Visual and tegumental sense organs home by the ten- 
tacles. Huxley and Martin, Elementary Iiiology, p. 27G. 

tegumentary (teg-u-men'ta-ri), a. [=F. Ufju- 
meniairc; as tegument 4- -ari/J] Of or pertaining 
to integument; composing or consisting of skin 
or other covering or investing part or structure; 
tegminal ; tectorial.— Tegumentary amputation, 
nmptit.itimi in which the flaps me made of tegumentary 
ti^ur only. Also called ekin-jlap amjmtation.-TegU- 
mentary epithelium. Same ns ejndermin. 
tegumentum (teg-u-men'tum), n . ; pi. tegu- 
innita (-tii). Same as tegmentum. 

tehee (te'lio'), infuj. [< ME. tehee; imitative.] 
A word expressing a lnugli. 

“ Te hce quod she, and elapte the window to. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 554. 

tehee (te'he'), n. [< hluc, interj.’] A laugh: 
from tin* sound. 

Did jou chide me for iml jiutUnp a stronger lace in 
}otir st*a\t>, when jou Irol broke one ns Rtrong ns a hempen 
mid w I tii containing a \ iolent filter at a smutty Jest in the 
1 > i t i ilaj V I'anpihar , Love and a Pottle, i. 1. 

tehee (te'he')* f. [< (clue, interj.'] To laugh 
contemptuously or indolently; titter. 

That Inturhed and terjic'd with derision 
'lo see tlo*m take your deposition. 

•S’. liutlcr, llud Minis, III. ill. 133. 

Teian. Tean (te'an). a. [< L. Trias, < Tt os, < Gr. 
T*ur, Toos (see def.), 4- -«»,] Of or pertaining 
to Tend, nil ancient Greek city of Ionia, Asia Mi- 
nor: especially referring to the pool Anacreon, 
who was born there. 

1 he Scl'in ami the TWon muse, 

The hero's harp, the Filer’s lute, 
lime found the fame jour shores refuse. 

Uyrvn, Don dunn, ill. S(5(pong). 

Tc Igitur (te ij'i-ler). [Socalbul from tlu* first 
ivordd of tin* canon : L. te (= K. thee), ucc. sing, 
of pen*, pron. tu, thou (= E. thou); igitur , thc»re- 
fore. ] The first ]>aragniph of the* euchnristie 
canon in tin* Homan and some other Latin 1 it - 
urgied. It immediately succeeds the preface, 
and contain?* a prayer for the church. 

Tciidre (te'i-dc ),!»./</. [NL.,< T* »i/v4--/d.r.] A 
family of erigloddate hieertiliaii^, typified by the 
genus Tuns, having eonllnent ]>a*netal boned, 
supratemporal foddji* not teginented or roofed 
over, and no OdtiMidcnmil plates. These llrards 
are i nnfliu d to Ann rlea, anti some of them are calh <1 tr . 
gurxiiu Tin* f.imlli Is also nam< d A ni» iVo/.r. Abo7W* 
d.-r, Tejid.u . 

toil (t cl), a. [Formerly also trite; < OF. /// ; , tiill, 
til, F. tillr, < L. film, a linden. <’f. dim. tight, 
till if.] 1. The linden or lime-tree. 

1 rmn purple ilolrU and the trite tliei bring 

Tin. lr guthi i d sw « i tn, and rille all the spring. 

.1 tr. of Virgil’s t!eorglc\ Iv. 2.3’t. 

2. The terebinth. 

A* a ft it tree |t« reblnth, 11. V.J, and ns nn oak. Isa. 1 1. 13. 

tcind (tend), n. [< led. tiinul, n tenth, a tithe: 
see ti nth, tiflu .] In Scotland, a tithe. It is paid 
from the product of l.md or rattle only. After the Defor- 
mation the w hole telnd* of Scotland w ere transferred to 
the erown, or to prliato lndli Idunls called titutnr*, to 
whom thej lia<l been grantid bi the crown, or to feimis 
or rent* r> from the ebureb, or to the original f«mmliiig 
pitropM, nr to colleges or plmi« liibtltutlons. |tj a sue- 
e* ■'‘■Jon of dteri • * and « naetments thexe tithes were gen- 
i rally n uttered redt unableat a Ilxt <1 initiation, but the 
di rg) have now no right to the telnds liejond n suitable 
proi islon, call i d a r’ljvwt ; so that telmls inn) now lie tie- 
serlbid ns that part of the t states of the laity w hleh (s 
liable to be assessed for the stlpeml of the clergy of the 
t stab! Mud church. 

At el cry sc\ en sears 
Tin y p iy the ft’i’m/ to hell ; 

And I mn s.ie fat and fair of llesh, 

I f< :ir 'twill be III) sell. 

The Young Tamlanr (('lilld's Itallatls, ]. l'ju). 
Court Of Toindo (111 full, Court of Lunin C<nnmi**innrrf 
for Tiiiutr), n etuirt in otlaml consisting tif live judgts 
of the Court of Fi w slun (four lords of the inner house and 
the lord ordlnars on (rinds), who sit ns n parliamentary 
t ommbslon, with Jtirbdlctiou exit mling to nil matters re- 
sp«eting i aluatlons and sales of telnds, augmentations of 
fc llpi mis, the dDJunctlon <*r annexation of parishes, etc. — 
Decroo of valuation of telnds. See tft-rnr. 

tcind-master (lend'm;‘is r ter), n. In Scotland, 
one who is entitled to teinds. 

teinet, ». See tain. 

tein-land (ton'land), ». Timne-lrmd. S eo thane. 
teinoscopc (ti'np-skdp), n. [< Gr. rrivtiv (set' 
hint !), stretch, extend, 4- osoT/ir, view.] An 
optical instrument invented by Sir David 
Brewster, consisting of two prisms so com- 
bined as to correct tho chromatic aberration, 
while the dimensions of objects seen through 
them are increased or decreased in the plane 
of refraction. Amici’s piism-tele'cnpccomdsts of two 
Mich tcinoscopes arranged consecutively, with their planes 
of refraction perpendicular to each other. 
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teintf, teinturet. Old spellings of taint 1 , taint - 
urc. 

teisef, n. [ME., < OF. tcisc , later toisc, a fathom : 
see toisc. Cf. pcisc, poise.] A fathom. 

In me prlsoun thow Bclielt abide, 

Vnder therthe twenti tcisc. 

Iicvcs of Hamtoun, 1. 1417. 
teisef, v. i. [ME., < tcisc, m] To weigh anchor; 
set sail. 

Into sec tliay went, the sayl vp gan reisc, 

To eipresse contre tlier shippes gan tcisc. 

Horn, of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1295. 
Teius (tc'us), n. [NL.] The typical genus of 
Tciidic. See tcgucxin. Also Tcjus. 
teknonymous (tek-non'i-mus), a. [< Gr. tIkvov , 
child, 4- ovo/ia, owpa, name.] Pertaining to or 
characterized by teknonymy. 

Let us now turn to another custom, not less quaint- 
Bccming than tho last to the European mind. This is the 
practice of naming the parent from the cliild. . . . There 
:ue above thirty peoples spread over the earth who thus 
name the father, and, though less often, the mother. 
They may be called, coining n name for them, tckiwny- 
iiious peoples. Jour. Anthrop. Just., XVIII. 248. 

teknonymy (tek-non'i-mi), n. [< tcJnwngm-ous 
4- -y‘k] Tho naming of a parent from his oi- 
lier child. 

Another custom, here called teknonymy, or naming the 
parent from the child, prevails among more than thirty 
peoples. Athcn/rum, No. 3188, p. 740. 

tel (tel), n. Sesnmo. Soo til. 
tela (tcTii), n . ; pi. h7«'c(-lo). [NL., < L. tela, 
wob, warp: soo toiV*.] 1. A wel>; a reto. — 2. 
In anat.: (a) A tissue, in general; any tissue 
of tho body, or histological structure, us distin- 
guished from the structures or organs of gross 
anatomy: extended to include liquids contain- 
ing corpuscles: as, tela atliposa, fatty tissue; 
tela connretira, connective tissue; tela hjmphat- 
iea, liquid contents of the body-cavity and lym- 
phatic vessels. Jlacelrl. ( h ) A dclicato mem- 
branous web or thin sheet of scarcely nervous 
tissue found in the brain in connection with its 
cavities, consisting both of pin mater and of en- 
dyma, with little or no nerve-tissue intervening. 
—Tola aranca. Same ns tpider-ueb .— Tela cellulosa, 
it rent nr tissue.— Tela choroldca cerehelll.tlie membra- 
nous roof of the lower section of the fourth ventricle, con- 
tinuous nliove n llli the velum medullare postering. Also 
called tela ehoroitlea inferior rntfnntft' iptartt .— Tela cho- 
roldca superior, the lelum interposition, or membin- 
nous roof of the third lentrlcle. Also called velum friVni- 
yulare. 

tclrcsthesia (tel-es-theVi-ij), n. [NL.,< Gr.rrJ/r, 
afar, 4- tuctb,cir, ]»crce])tion.] Perception at a 
distance. See tin* ({notation under trlepa thg. 
telamon (tel'a-mon), II.: pi. hlamoius (tel-a- 
md'nez). [< ii. telamon, h tamo, < Gr. ti 7 apuiv, 
bearer, < r/fp-ai, bear.] In arch., the figure of 
h man ])crforming the function of a column or 
pilaster to support an entablature, in tho same 
manner as a caryatid. They were called at- 
Unites by the Greeks. See all antes. 
telangiectasia (te-laiFji-ek-ta'si-ji), n. _ [NL., 
also U Inngicctasis, < Gr. t('/oc, the end, 4- (ij-jrior, 
vessel, 4- iKraair, extension.] In mat., a dila- 
tation of the small vessels, 
telangiectasis (te-)an-ji-ek'ta-sis), n. [NL.: 
see ti langif ctasia.] Same ns telangii ctasia. 

telangiectasy (to-lan-ji-ek'ta-si),». [< NL. h- 

Unujit ctasia. j Same us telangiectasia. 
telangiectatic (te-lmFji-ek-tat'ik), a. Pertain- 
ing to or exhibiting telangiectasia, 
telapoint, »* An obsolete form of talapoin. 
Imp. Diet. 

telar 1 (te'liir), o. [< tela 4- -nrik] Having the 
character of a tela, web, or tissue; telnrv: as, 
the telar memhranes of the brain. Sec tela, 
telar’-’t, a. An obsolete form of tilhr-. Arch, 
•lour., XIX. 71. 

telarian (to-la'ri-an). a. and n. [< friary 4- -an.] 
I. (f. Spinning a web, as a spider. See ret i te- 
larian, tuhitdarian , orbitclarian. 

H. «. A spinning spider, 
telarlyt (te'lar-li), adr. [< telar (cf. telarg) 4* 
-///-.] In the manner of or so as to make a web 
or tela : as, “ tclarlg interwoven,- ” SirT. Browne. 
telary (tel'a-ri), a. [< 'MIj.* tclarius, < Ij. tela, a 
web: see tela.] 1. Of or pertaining to n web, 
tissue, or tola ; woven; spun. — 2f. Spinning a 
web, as a spider; telarian. 

The picture of telary spiders, and their position in tho 
w rb, is commonly made Intend, and regarding the horizon. 

Sir T. Pro true, Vulg. Err., v. 19. (Jiichardson.) 

telautograph (to-la'to-graf), n. [< Gr. rfj7. c, 
afar, 4* avrbe, self, 4- yx’npciv, write.] Tho name 
given by Elisha Gray to his form of writing- or 
copying-telegraph. This telegraph can be used to 
reproduce in facsimile either the handwriting of the 
person sending the message, or any picture or drniving 
which can be made with a pen. The transmittiug-pen is 
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connected by cords to mechanism by means of which the 
motions of the pen cause a pulsatory current to pass into 
two telegraph -lme wires. These pulsatory curients pro- 
duce rapid pulsatory motion of the armatures of a system 
of electromagnets, by means of which the receiving-pen 
Is caused to follow the motions of the transmitter. Another 
electromagnetic arrangement lifts the receiving-pen off 
the paper nt the end of each word or line, and still another 
serves to more the paper forward for the next line, 
teld'f (telcl), n. [ME. tclcl, < AS. tcld] gc-tclil = 
Ml), trifle — G. -fit — Icel. tjnhl =. S\v. Wilt = 
Dan. Ml, a tent. Hence//?/ 1 ).] A tent, 
teld’t (tel<l),r. /. [< ME. tcldev ; < teltP-, ».] 1. 
To setup (n tent); pitch; in general, to set up. 
Thenne thay tcld ft tablez {onl trestes alofte. 
tin it ague and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1018. 
2. To IoiIlto in a tout. 

Vn-to me tolde god on a tyde, 

Whir I was trtdc vndtr a tree, 

He slide mv scede sliulde multypljc. 

York Play?, p. 50. 

teld-t. An obsolete preterit and past participle 
of t/lft. 

Telea (to'le-jj), ». [XL. (Hiiliner, 1S1G).] A 
genus of bomliyeid moths, erected for the poly- 
pliemns silkworm-moth. T. pnhjphcmns, a largo 
and handsome American species, wliich pro- 
duces a coarse and durable silk. See poli/phe- 
w in--, f>. 

teleanemograpli (tel' S-n-uoin'o-p-af), ». [< Gr. 
~ h'r, afar, far, far off, far away, + E. anenio- 
grnph.] An anemograph that records at a dis- 
tance by means of electricity, 
teleharograph (tcl-e-bnr'6-griif). n. [< Gr. r>//r, 
afar, + E. bitrotjraph.] A barograph that re- 
eotds at a distance hv means of electricity, 
telebarometer (tel'e-ba-rom'e-ter), it. [< Gr. 
afar, + E. barometer.] A barometer that 
registers its indications at a distance by means 
of electric registering apparatus, 
teledu (tcl'e-dii), n. The stinking badger of 
Java and Sumatra, J [yilaus mcliccps. 
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telega (te-lii'gii), ». [Russ, tcliujo , a cart or 
wagon.] A cart or sort of box, about six feet 



K-tit Silicrian Tclcpa. 


long, unprovided with springs, and set upon the 
wheels: a Hussian vehicle. 

Small unpalntcd ow-horsc telegas, which look like lon- 
gitudinal halves of barrels mounted on four wheels. 

The Century, XXXVI. 11. 

telegram (tel 'e-gram), 7i. [= F. telcyrammc = 

Sp. tch'gnn.in = Pg. It. tclcgramma =. D. fclc- 
gnm = G. telegram m = Sw. Dan. telegram = 
Kuss. tclcgramma = NGr. ry/Iygafi/m (all after 
13.); < Gr. rifn, afar, 4- y\ mu/ia, a writing. The 
coiTeet form would he * tclcgraphcmc, from a Gr. 
type reflected in the NGr. -Tj/xypatygia, a tele- 
gram, < rq/ r^pafyui’, telegraph, < Gr. rifie, afar, 
4- ypaijntv , write.] A communication sent hy 
telegraph: a telegraphic message or despatch. 

A New Word.— A friend desires us to give notice that 
he will ask leave, at some convenient time, to Introduce 
a new word into the vocabulary. The object of this pro- 
posed innovation Is to avoid the necessity, now existing, 
of using two words for which there is very frequent occa- 
sion, where one will answer. It is Telegram, instead of 
Telegraphic Despatch, or Telegraphic Communication. . . . 
Telegraph means to write from a distance — Telegram, the 
writing itself, executed from a distance. Monogram, Jx)g- 
ogram,etc., are words formed upon the same analogy and in 
good acceptation. Albany Evening Journal, April C, 1852. 

I sent a telegram (oh. that I should live to seo such a 
word introduced Into the English language!). 

Buhccr, What will lie Do with it? (1858), xii. 11. 
To milk a telegram, to make use surreptitiously of a 
telegram designed for another. Sec mUk, v. t., 5. [Slang.] 
telegrammic (Dd-e-gram'ik), a. [< telegram + 

' -ic.] Of or pertaining to a telegram; having 
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the characteristics of a telegram; hence, brief; 
concise; succinct. [Recent.] Imp. Diet. 
telegraph (tel'e-graf), n. [= F. tcWgraphc = Sp. 
tclegrafo = Pg.* telegi'apho = It. fclcgrafo = I). 
tclcgraaf = G. telegraph = Sw. Dan. tclcgraf 
= Russ, telcgrafu = NGr. vj/itypaipoc (all after 
E.), < Gr. afar, 4- ypetytiv, write.] 1. Au 
apparatus for transmitting intelligible mes- 
sages to a distance. In this general sense it in- 
cludes the original scmajjhore-tclcgrajdis ; mechanical tele- 
graphs for sending messages short distances, as from 
the pilot-house to the engine-room of a steamer; pneu- 
malic telegraphs, in which compressed air in a tube serves 
to transmit a message; hydraulic telegraphs, in which 
a column of water takes the place of the air in the tube; 
hashing lights, ns from a heliotrope, and any appliance 
for signaling, as flags or lanterns. Nearly all of these ap- 
pliances are recognized as signaling apparatus, and aie 
now so called. (Sec signal and an mmciator.) In its later 
and more restricted sense, the name is applied to sonic 
form of apparatus employing electricity ami transmitting 
more than mere calls or signals. Telegraphs may be di- 
vided into two classes ; the electromechanical telegraphs, or 
those in which the messages are received by means of some 
mechanical deviceoperated hy electricity ; and thericctro- 
chemical telegraphs, in which the message is received and 
recorded by means of some chemical cilect produced hy 
electricity, the messages in both systems being sent or 
transmitted by some mechanical means The electrome- 
chanical telegraph* may be again divided into two classes : 
tho«e in which the message is reeehed or read hy sight 
(including those in which it is printed or recorded), and 
those in which it is read by sound. Thv electromechanical 
tclcgiaphs aro in Borne instances actuated by means of an 
electromagnet, and for this leason they aie called electro- 
magnetic telegraph «. This name has sometimes been given 
to all electiodynamic telegraphs, but it appears propcily 
to belong to the electromechanical telegraphs which em- 
ploy elcctiomagnetism, and paiticulaily to the Morse sys- 
tem There is also an electromechanical telegraph actuated 
hy magneto-electricity, and called the magncto-clectric tele • 
graph. The telegraph consists essentially of (1) a line- 
wire, or main conductor ; (2) a battery, or other source of 
electricity ; (3) a transmitting instrument, or device for con- 
necting or disconnecting the line-wire w itli the battery, or 
for changing the polai itv of the current sent over the line- 
wire; and (4) a receiver, or indicating or recording appara- 
tus. The line-trirc is, for land lines, most commonly of 
iron, hut sometimes of steel covered with a copper tube, 
and fi cqucutly al«o (especially on the rapid circuits in Eng- 
land) of hard diawn copper and, for the local connections 
with the battery or instruments, of copper. The source 
of electricity may be a battery or a dynamo. The trans- 
mitter oi receiver may vary greatly according to the sys- 
tem in w hich it is used. In the electromechanical systems 
in which the message is read hy sight, two different re- 
ceivers are employed. The first of tiicse, the needle-tele- 
graph of Cooke and Wheatstone of England, lias a line- 
wire, a buttery, and a simple device for reversing the cur- 
i cut hy the movement of a handle. The receiver is a nee- 
dle supported on a horizontal bar, free to turn to the right 
or left, and provided with an index needle, placed in front 
of a dial, to show the deflections. The needle is within a 
coil of wire through which tho current from the line 
passes, the whole forming an electric multiplier or gal- 
vanoscope. The message is indicated hy an alphabet of 
motions, deflections to one side being read ns the dots 
and to the other us the dashes of the Morso alphabet. 
This system is still used on some unimportant circuits 
and on sonic of the railway Hites in England. It is large- 
ly in use for long submarine cables, Thomson’s mirror- 
galvnno«cope being used. This receiver consists essen- 
tially of n galvanometer, the needle of which carries a 
small mirror that reflects a beam of light from n lamp 
upon a screen. The minute movements of the needle ai e 
thus rendered visible on a large scale, and the vibrations 
of the spot of light serve to spell the message. The sec- 
ond sight-reading system is the dial-telegraph ; It employs 
a dial and index or pointer for a receiver. The letters arc 
placed round the edge of the dial, and tho index travels 
round the dial from letter to letter till the right one is 
reached, when a slight pause indicates that the letter was 
signaled from the transmitting end of tho line. Tills sys- 
tem is used for private lines and for local circuits where 
speed of transmission Is not important. Tho Morse system 
employs a line- wire, battery, ami circuit-breaker or MorBC 
key ns a transmitter, and now very commonly uses a sound- 
er as a receiving instrument, the slight clicking sound of 
the instrument clearly indicating the letters of the alpha- 
bet. This system has developed from the recording tele- 
graph which was invented hy Morse of New’ Yoik, and 
was first tried on a commercial scale between Baltimore 
and Washington in 1841. (See Morse telegraph, below.) 
The electromechanical systems in which the message is 
automatically recorded as It is received include the Morse 
system using the Morse receiver, the chemical telegraphs, 
the printing telegraphic s> stems, the stock-reporting tele- 
graphs the syphon recorder, anil tho writing-telegraphs. 
A number of telegraphic-jrrinting snjstems have been in- 
vented, the object being to print the message directly on 
paper as fart ns received. Of these, the systems of House 
and Hughes were successfully worked in the United States, 
and a modification of Hughes’s apparatus, the electromotor 
printing-telegraph of Plielps, is still used hy the Western 
Union Company. Hughes's apparatus is still iiBcd in Eu- 
rope, especially in France. Several simpler forma of tync 
printing-telegraphs are used as stock-pi Inters and private- 
line telegraphs. The telegraph of Cowper, and the telau- 
tograph (which see) of Elisha Gray arc examples of fac- 
simile- or writing-telegraphs. In the former system two 
wires are used, and the message is transmitted by varying 
the intensity of the currents In the double line. The trans- 
mitter consists of a pencil connected hy means of light 
rods with metal plates joined together through resistance- 
coils. The message is written on a hand of paper passing 
under the pencit, and every movement of the pencil causes 
one or both of the rods to move over tho plates, mid change 
tho resistance in the circuits. The receiver consists of a 
pen held upright, and joined hy means of threads to tho 
armatures of two magnets placed so that variations of tho 
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currents through the two circuits give motions in two 
rectangular directions to the pen. Tim pen thus gives a 
trace in one direction or the other, or in a curve that is 
the resultant of both movements, and this trace is a literal 
copy of the message written by the transmitting pencil. 
The electrochemical systems of telegraphy all give a rec- 
ord of the message, and the transmitt big device, whether 
a Morse key or some automatic mechanism, breaks or closes 
the circuit and thus either spells the message in the Morse 
alphabet, or copies it from writing or a drawing properly 
arranged at the transmitting end. The receiving appara- 
tus in nil these systems depends on the fact that if a cur- 
rent of electricity is made to pass through a piece of pa- 
per moistened in certain chemicals, a discoloration of the 
paper appears wherever the current passes. The first 
practical system is that of Bain of Edinburgh, which was 
used for some time both in England and in America. Sev- 
eral forms of copying telegraphs exist, but are little used. 
It was early recognized in the histoiy of telegraphy that 
the cost of sending messages could he reduced if more than 
one message could be sent over a line-wire at one time, or 
if the speed of transmission could be made very great. Of 
the many systems designed to accomplish this, five are in 
actual use, and two have been adopted throughout the 
United States and more or less in other countries. These 
systems are the duplex of Stearns, 1872 ; the quadruplex of 
Edison, 1874 (see duplex telegraph, below) ; the harmonic 
of Gray, 1874 ; the rapid system, 1880 ; and the synchronous 
systcyn, 1884. The harmonic system depends on the prop- 
erty possessed hy sonorous bodies of responding to vi- 
brations corresponding to their own pitch or rate of vi- 
brations. A vibrating reed is used to transmit over the 
line a series of electrical impulses exactly corresponding 
to its rate of vibrations. At tlie receiving end of the line 
is another reed that vibrates at the same rate as long as 
connected with the line, giving to the ear of the operator 
an apparently continuous note. By means of a Morse key 
this continuous tone in both reeds maybe broken up into 
the letters of a message. Besides this, if two or more 
reeds are placed at the sending end of the line, and an 
equal number having the snme pitches at tlie receiving 
end of the line, all may transmit their rate of vibration to 
the current, and each receiving reed will select its own 
note and no other. By the use of a Morse key to each 
pair, it thus becomes possible to transmit as many mes- 
sages as there are pairs of rccdsoverthe same wire at the 
same time. The so-called raj/id system of telegraphy is 
an electrochemical system, with automatic transmitting 
and receiving instruments. The message is first prepared 
by punching a series of holes in a strip of paper, each per- 
foration or group of perforations representing a letter. 
'Ibis strip of paper is then made to pass rapidly under 
metal points connected with the line. At each perfora- 
tion, one of the points passes through the paper and closes 
the circuit through the line-wire. At the receiving end, 
cacli closing of the circuit makes a stain on a band of pre- 
pared paper drawn rapidly under a stylus in connection 
with the line. Both the transmission and the recording 
of tlie messago are automatic, and a laige number of mes- 
sages can be sent over one w ire in a short time. Tlie syn- 
chronous sj/stem is wholly electromechanical, and is based 
on the phonic wheel of La Cour. This invention employs 
a wheel divided radially into a number of sections, every 
alternate section being connected with tlie battery, and the 
alternating sections being connected by wire to the earth. 
A trailing needle connected with the line-wire rests on the 
upper side of the wheel, and as tho wheel revolves it touches 
every section in turn, connecting the line with the battery 
at one section and being cut out at the next. Two wheels 
are used, one at each end of the line, and as each needle 
on tlie twowheels touches the same section the circuit is 
closed through the line, anil then broken as the needles 
touch the next sections. In the synchronous system branch 
wires extend from each wheel, every branch being con- 
nected with a number of sections, and, ns the wheels turn, 
these branches are connected with the line a number of 
times in a second, or often enough to l>e practically always 
joined to tho line, and thus messages may be sent hy the 
Morse or other system. Upward of seventy branch wires 
may be connected with each cml of a line-wire, every pair 
having the line to itself in succession, and yet with suffi- 
cient rapidity to be, ns far as sight or sound is concerned, 
wholly Independent of all others. The phonic wheel is 
in this system madeUBcful on a commercial scale in teleg- 
raphy. 

2. A telegraphic message or despatch ; a tele- 
ftram. Trollope. [Rare.]— Acoustic telegraph. 
Sco acoustic.— Autographic telegraph. See autograph- 
ic.— Automatic signal telegraph, a system used for 
transmitting fire-alarms, in wliich the number of the box 
from which the alarm Is sent is automatically struck or 
registered.— Automatic telegraph, a system in which 
the signals arc transmitted automatically, generally by 
the use of hands of paper perforated with holes which 
in form and arrangement represent the message to be 
sent. The paper moves rapidly between two parts or 
poles of the circuit, which is complete during tlie passage 
of a perforation, but broken at other times. The per- 
forated slips may be quickly prepared and hy persons not 
skilled in telegraphy, so that economy as well as great 
rapidity is secured by their use.— Automatic type- 
writer telegraph, a telegraphic system in which the 
transmitter consists of a keyboard similar to that of a 
type- writer, and which prints the message nt tlie receiv- 
ing end.— Chemical telegraph. See clef, l.— Copying 
telegraph. Same as autographic telegraph.— Dial-tele- 
graph. See def. 1.— Duplex telegraph, a telegraphic 
system arranged for double transmission, or tho sending 
of two messages at tho same time over one line, in opposite 
directions. Several methods for accomplishing this have 
been devised, one of the most successful being the differ- 
ential system, in which the electromagnet at each end is 
so wound that if the key at the distant station is not 
closed, the current divides equally, one half going to earth 
and the other half to the distant point, while the instru- 
ment at hand is not affected. In this way each receiving 
instrument is active only when the distant operator closes 
his key. Each operator has thus control of tlie receiving 
instrument of the other, and double transmission without 
interference becomes possible. In the quadruplex tele- 
graph four messages are transmitted on one line at the 
same time. Various systems of multiplex telegraphy have 
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been devised, by means of which many messages may be 
transmitted over one line at the same time. Among these 
is the harmonic telegraph. (Seetlef. 1.) Other systems of 
multiplex telegraphy depend on the synchronous move- 
ment of parts, such as revolving disks, l>y means of which 
local circuits at the extremities of the main line are regu- 
larly and inpidly placed in connection with each other 
through the main conducting wiie.— Electric telegraph, 
the instrument, apparatus, device, or process by means of 
which electricity is utilized for the rapid transmission of 
intelligence between distant points. All vaiietit of elec- 
tive telegraph have in common one or mint eondm ting 
wires joining the points between which tiairmi-Mou * A* s 
place. At one end is a sending instillment, orti m'inittei, 
and at the other aieceiving instillment. B) the si nding 
instrument electlic impulses are tiansinitted thiough th< 
lino to the receiver, where they produce visible <u audible 
signals capable of translation into words and s«*ntenrt 
Batteries, dynamos, or any other convenient s*>mte nnj 
supply the electricity. The conducting w he m iv be sup* 
ported in the ail* upon insulators attached to [k» 1< s*»i it tn.i) 
be buried underground or sunk under water(l>i ingtlr*t cov- 
ered with some good insulating material). Mam dilfeii ut 
systems of telegraph has e been devised, depending on dif- 
ferent methods of transmitting and receiving the die trie 
impulses. The latter may lie of the simplest kind, and so 
related to each other in time and character as to produce 
signals which conform to the lequlrcments of a conven- 
tional alphabet, as in the Morse sj stem of tclcgiaphj ; or 
they may be made to operate a mechanism at the leech- 
ing end so as to write or print the message. s ec dt f. 1 
— Facsimile telegraph. Same as outnyraphic tchyraph 
— Fire-alarm telegraph. Sec tire-alarm.— Harmonic 
telegraph. See dcf. l.— Magnetic telegraph, the «*h e 
trie telegraph.— Mechanical telegraph. Sec vinh. an- 
cal, and dcf 1. -Morse telegraph, a telegraphic sys- 
tem consisting essentially of a transmitting kej opn 
ated by the hand, together with an clectiomagiu tic to 
ccher or legister which recoids the signals in tin f*um of 
dots and dashes The registenng appnrarii* is usiullj 
dispensed with and the signals read “by sound, *' the it* 
cciving magnet with its armature being known as a sound' r. 
The currents ftom the line are passed tluougli the mag- 
net a (see cut)nnd cause it to attract its armature b, which 



brings the bt'ip c against the anvil d, giving out a char 
click foreieh cunt lit sent The atniilde signals conri't 
of short and long iiitcnals "f contact, corn ‘‘ponding to 
dots and dashes, and aie intu preted h> means id tin* 
Morse alphabet (which hi- tinder alphabet). When the 
line* is mole than a mile or two in length, the signals arc 
usually received first nil a nliv. whnh Is similar in form 
to a sounder, but so eonstinetnl that Its nrmatnie re 
spends to feeble cm rents Tin* end of this at marine arts 
as a kev in a local cm. nit n 1m li opeiutes the smindei 
or legister. — Needle-telegraph ni dcf i.- Octo- 
plex telegraph, a tele giaph l*j wlmh eight m< -cages 
can be suit ut the same* time over a singli wiie* - Opti- 
cal telegraph. <r?) A semaphore (6) An elect ric tcl« • 
graph of the needle or point* r class - Phonoplex tele- 
graph, a telegiaph in wlmh multiple x telegraphy is se- 
cured by eonibming teh phonic eominuiiK.it ion with an 
ordinary tclegiapli system - Pneumatic telegraph. <«) 
A form of telegraph, fomieily in use, in which inc«-agis 
were transmitted by the agency of a column of water un- 
der pneumatic pics-ure (b) \ sy s' I'm of transmit -ion for 
signals in wlmh a bill i- sounded and a point ei c.m-'d to 
indicate a mess igc by the lompr* --ion of ill in n riser 
voir at out end of a long tula., tlu cninpit—ion being 
trail sm it teal to the opposite end of the tube. This system 
is used in hotels manufaetoiiLs iU , and to transmit 
steering and steaming dhrctlons «,n -hiphotrd - Poly- 
grammatic telegraph. > i e /<*»/ u /ramumtic - Printing- 
telegraph, a telegraph in which the nussage Is printed 
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is shown at d. The electromotor is shown at c, and an electromag- 
netic key, actuated by the currents which pass through the circuit- 
closer d, and used to send out the line -currents, is shown at a. In the 
receiving apparatus h is the paper-drum which contains the roll of 
paper tn on which the message is printed as it is drawn past the type- 
wheel at j. The motor is shown at i, and is similar to that shown at c. 

in ordinary Homan characters by the tcceiving instru- 
ment.— Recording telegraph, a telegraph provided with 
an apparatus which makes a record of the message trans- 
mitted.— Solar telegTaph, a telegraph in which the rays 
of the stin are projected fiom and upon mirrors; a helio- 
stat. The duration of the rays makes the alphabet, after 
the manner of tlic ilot-and-dash telegraphic alphabet.— 
Submarine telegTaph. Sec submarine cable, under ca- 
lif.— Submarine Telegraph Act, a British statute of 
l-«Vi (-is and 19 Viet., c. 40) confirming the Convention of 
the Powers for the protection of telegraph-cables. — Tele- 
graph Act, a British statute of 1808 (31 nnd 32 Viet., c. 
lio) which authorized the purchnsennd operation of tele- 
graphlines by the Post-office. Other British statutes regu- 
lating the construction and maintenance of telegraphs are 
also known by this title. 

telegraph (toPo-graf), r. [= F. t6lcgraphicr = 
Sp. telegrafiar == Pg. telegraph iar = It. tclcgra- 
Jinrc (NGr. Tfj/c)pa$& tv or rtf>€)pa^tiv) } tele- 
graph: see the noun.] I, Irons. To transmit 
or convey, as a communication, speech, intelli- 
gence, or order, by a semaphore or telegraph, 
especially by the electric telegraph. 

A little before sunset, however, Blackwood, in the Eury- 
nine, t> le graphed that they appeared determined to go to 
the westward. Southey, Nelson, II. 210. 

“Make Buell, Grant, nnd Pope Major-generals of vol- 
unteers" lie (Ilnlleck) telegraphed the day after the sur. 
render. Xi colag and Hay, Lincoln, V. IDO. 

ii. i >i trim':. 1. To send n inossapo by telc- 
f-Kiph. — 2. To signal; cominunieato by signs. 

I now observed that Bcllaal was standing very’ near inc. 

. . The fellow had his gun in his hand, nnd ho was tele- 
yrajdnnyb) looks v. itli those w bo were standing near him. 

Sir S. |l\ linker, Heart of Africa, xvi. 

I didn’t see — I didn’t undi rstaud. Besides, I hate smlik- 
ing nml tflearitphing. APoI’m very shy — you won’t have 
forgotten that. Now wo can communicate comfortably. 

The Century , XXXVI. 12a 

telegraph-board (tol'o-j-raf-bonl), v. Aboard 
on which arc hoiMed or otherwise marked the 
numbers of horses about, to ran in a race, to- 
gotliov with the names of (heir jockeys. 

Will'll the race I- all over v. e aiaylook at tile telegraph, 
board In vain to find her olllclally-prlntid number. 

Daily Chronicle, Sept. I t, 18a'». ( 1'ncyc . Diet.) 

telegraph-cable (lel'e-graf-ka’hl), II. A cable 
containing wires used for transmitting tele- 
graphic mc'-sages. in the nccoiiipaiij'hijr cuts a rep- 
re^mts a single-conductor cable, sheathed with iron or 

/C— \ (^g'i 

ill 
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telegraphist (tel'e-graf-ist or te-leg'ra-fist), n. 

[< telegraph + -tsf.] A telegrapher, 
telegraph-key (tel'e-graf-ke), n. A device for 
making and breaking an electric circuit by the 
movement of the fingers and hand, it usually 
consists of a bar or lever pivoted in the middle, having a 
button of some insulating material attached at one end, 
below which are two platinum-points whose contact at c 
in the figure completes the circuit. The insulating but- 
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Phelp^'i lilectroTiolor l’nntirg trl<-gr ipli 
The transmitting app iratus i- shown wn tin. I, ft h tn<i ‘ t ic in 1 t'ie 
reeen ing apparatus on tin n.'lit — the two ln.ing *ep ,r iud b> , gl i.s 
partition/*! In tlic appirttns here shown tlu. rev- um,- u> I trim 
mitttn^ parts .tr«- sc-par He ami ire driven 1>> in 1 j*. n 1- nt in mr. ,\ 
combined ipp.trains is al^o mode, in ulmli l> Hi \ t . f 1 1, li mi mi 
arc driven l>> one mot >r; in other respects th« mulnn in <s prj n 
cnlly the sirnc The message is tr m^mittL I I \ i uupul it in.* .» s*-t 
of keys shown nt These I ejs move .» set of vcrti*- il n>Js arr »n *i I 
•in p circle within the cvlmdcr e. The tops of tlu^ i„ Is < irn » set of 
sectors arranged to form n <hsk round the revolt in.; *h »ft of die *-cnd 
inc tnecii misin The part of any revolution nt whii.Ii .i current ls*ent 
to line depends on the key pressed, and, as the reccmrp niechinlMi) i» 
keptrnovmj; in synehromsin (the type wheel making the sitnc numtier 
of revolutions ns the revolving shaft here referred lot, the current *cnt 
by nny particular key can be made to print the corrc«Jvon lin.* letter 
on the p.ipcr nbl«on. rhe circmt-closlni; arranpi incut, which Is 
worked by a vertical rod passing through the top of the Ljlmder e. 


pImI wire«, *>uch ns h used fur submarine work (the 
conductor Is tdinwn at if, and Is usually Himmudcd by a 
gutta pcichn or india-rubber tube for Insulation); b hliows 
the i ml of a nmltlpK-wlie cable suitable for aerial mis- 
pension . while c is a similar multiple cable Inclosed in a 
mi tal tube, usually of lead, suitable lor underground w ork. 

telegraph-carriage (tel'o-grnf-kar'nj), «. A 
vidnele currying tin* apjitirafu^ noeessavv for 
establishing tomjiorary eoinmunieution with a 
pormanont iolcgniph-lino. E. II. Knight. 

telegraph-clock (tcl'v-graf-klok), ». A clock 
whose rate controls that of others, or is itself 
emit ioIIimI, by electric impulses transmitted 
through telegraph-wires. 

telegraph-dial (tere-graf-ili f al), n. A dial 
bearing the letters of the alphabet, figures, etc., 
arranged in a circle, with a pointer actuated 
bv electromagnetism. 

telegrapher (tol'e-graf-er or te-leg'ra-fcr), n. 
One who is skilled in telegraphy; ono whoso 
occupation is the sending of telegraphic mes- 
sages, especially by the electric telegraph; u 
telegraph-operator — Telegraphers’ cramp or pal- 
sy, an occup ilioii neurosis oi tclegraphcn*, Bimilar to 
writtrh’ cramp 

telegraphic (tel-e-graf'ik), a. [= F. trlcgra- 
ftlngnc = Sj». trlcgnifico = Pg. telcgrophico = 
It. t( Icgrnjico ; as telegraph 4* -/<*.] 1. Of or 

pertaining to the telegraph; made by a tele- 
graph: used in telegraphing: ns, telegraphic 
signals; telegraphic art. — 2. Communicated or 
transmitted bv a telegraph: ns, telegraphic in- 
telligence. 

telegraphical (tel-o-graf 'i-knl), a. [< tele- 
graphic + -«/.] Same as telegraphic. 

telegraphically (tel-e-grnf'i-kal-i), adr. 1. In 
a telegraphic manner; by means of the tele- 
graph. — 2. As regards telegraphic communi- 
cation: us, a town telegraphically isolated. 


Telegraph -key. 


toil is held liy tlm tliumb aiul first two Angers, and stops 
are arranged to control the play or movement of tlie lever. 
The two ends of a break in the line-wire are connected to 
the terminals t, t, nnd tlic break is bridged over by the 
lever ti cacli time it is depressed dm ing the transmission of 
tho message. When the key is not being used the lever is 
held against its back-stop # by the spring p, and tile break 
Is bridged over by putting the lcvert In the position shown. 

telegraphophone (tel-o-graf'o-fon), n. [< Gr. 
rft.c, afar, + E. grajiliojihoiw.'] Aii apparatus 
for reproducing nt a distance tho sounds which 
produced a grnpbophonie record; also, an ap- 
paratus for producing a gruphophonic record 
at a distance by means of a telephonic circuit. 

telegraph-plant (tel'c-graf-plant), «. The East 
Indian Vcsmotlium gyrans, a plant with trifoli- 
olnto leaves, of whicli tho lateral leaflets are 
very small and remarkable for their spontaneous 
jerking motion, suggesting signaling, innwnrm 
humid atmosphere they nltc*rnntcly rise ana fall, quickly 
changing tholr position, sometimes nlinost ISO degrees, 
while they also rotate on their own axes. Also r noving- 
jdant nnd semaphore-plant. 

telegraph-pole (lel'c-graf-pol), v. Ono of a 
series of poles or posts for supporting an ele- 
vated telegraph-line. Where there are more wires 
than one, they arc usually fixed to cross-bars on the posts, 
nn Insulator being Interposed in each caso between tlic 
post or bar nnd tho wlro. 

telegraph-post (tel'e-graf-post), m. A tele- 
graph-pole. 

telegraph -reel (tel'e-gruf-rel), v. Ill ft record- 
ing telegraph, the reel on which is wound tho 
endless strip of paper on which the messages 
are printed or otherwise indicated. 

telegraph-register (tel'e-graf-rej^is-t^r), n. A 
form of receiving instrument winch makes a 
permanent record of the signals received. Seo 
cut under recorder. 

telegraphy (tel 'e-graf-i or te-leg'ra-fi), v. [= 
F. telegraphic; as Ulegraph *1- -;/**.] The art or 
practice of communicating intelligence by a 
telegraph; tho science or art of constructing 
or managing telegraphs.— Aerial, duplex tele- 
graphy. See tlic adjectives.— Wireless telegraphy, the 
trnnsmissitui of signals between points not connected by 
olcctricnl conductors; specifically, the transmission of 
signals through space by means of electric wave**; a sys- 
tem of telegraph) based upon the researches of Heinrich 
llettz, who demonstrated that the oscillator) disclunge of 
nn electric circuit acting ns a transmitter produces electric 




Wireless Telegraphy. 

i. Transmitting System. ,1, metal sphere ; B, vertical conductor; 
C. oscillator ; I), D, spark-gaps ; B, induction-coil ; F, sending key ; 
C, battery ; 11. ground. 

a Receiving System. A, metal sphere; A vertical conductor; 
C. coherer ; D, imluctiv c resistance ; L, tapper ; F, spark-condenser ; 
C, Morse sounder; //. ground; A', local battery; L, inductive re- 
sistance; M, coherer battery; A', relay; O, sp>ark-condenscr. 

waves which aro capable of setting up an oscillatory dis- 
charge in a similar receiving circuit. A method of utiliz- 
ing these waves for the transmission of signals has been 
devised by Gugliclmo Marconi. His experiments were 
first made in Bologna in 1893, nnd they were continued 
in England from July, 1699, under the auspices of the 
British Post-office. In Mai eh, 1899, communication was 
established across the English Channel between Hover, 
England, and Winicreux, France, a distance of 32 miles, 
the rate of transmission being about 20 words a minute. 
The principal feature of tho Marconi system Is tho use 
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of a vertical oerial conductor supported by a mast. It 
is found tli.it the higher the conductor the gi eater the dis- 
tance to which the electric waves can be transmitted, the 
law apparently being that the distance of transmission 
increases as the square of the height of the conductor. 
With a conductor SO feet high signals may be sent 20 
miles. The masts employed at Dover and Wimereux were 
130 feet high. The conductor is surmounted by a metallic 
plat- or sphere, the function of which is to add capacity 
to the system, and thus more uniformly distribute the 
wa\ o- along the wire. Another leading feature is the 
u«e of tin* coherer , which consists of a small glass tube, 
al» «ut two inches long, containing a finely divided mix- 
tar* of silver and nickel tilings. These aie brought into 
nuvh/mical contact b> means of two silver plugs inserted 
in the cmls of the tube, which is then exhausted of air. 
The coin ror has the remarkable property of becoming 
a c inductor wbrni an electric discharge takes place 
thnmi'h th- powered particles, and of immediately re- 
Fuumig in non-i oMductiiig -state when tapped. In the 
ivconip.ni> mg diagrams are shown the essential features 
of a -j'dcm of wirele-s telegraphy, rig. 1 n presents a 
simple form of o-cillator circuit for the production of 
electric wave*. It consists of an induction-coil with bat- 
tery and telegiaph key ill the primary circuit. The sec- 
ondary of the toil is connected to the teiminals of an 
ocelli it. »r which consists of a comparatively large central 
in-ulat.‘d sphere with a spark-gap on either side. One 
•dde of_ the oscillator is connected to ground and the 
other side connected to u vertical aerial conductor. The 
receiver circuit, shown in Fig. 2, consists of a similar ver- 
ticil conductor, the lower end of which is connected to 
one terminal of the coherer, the other end of the coherer 
being gi minded. The coherer is in circuit with it tele- 
graph relay of f»00 to 1,000 ohms iesi stance and three or 
four cells of hatterj. Inductive resi-tanees me placed 
in this lelnv circuit at the coherer terminals for the pur- 
pose of damping otic electrical oscillations that would 
otherwi-e he set up. The relay actuates a local battery 
circuit in which is included any form of receiving in- 
strument, such a* an ordinary ilor^e sounder, leeorder, 
electric lull, or Wheatstone indicator. It also include** 
a tnpp**i for striking the coherer after an elect! ie dis- 
charge has taken place through the divided particles. 
The two condensers shown shunted in the local circuit 
are for the purpose of absorbing any sparks nt the relay 
or tapper, which would otherwise interfere with the sig- 
nals readied. The fact that insulators are transparent 
to eh ctrlc waves and (oniluctms opaque is made ««e of 
In screening thedircct action of the transmitter upon the 
recoil er. Thh is accomplished by inclosing the reccn ing 
app ir.itus in .i met illic ca«c. No satisfactory theory has 
be**n advanced to explain tbe function of the several 
parts of such a system as is above described. It s< etna cii- 
dent, however, that not the coherer itself, but the icrti- 
cal conductor, is the leceiver of electrical waves, slnco 
the coherer rum be inclosed In a metallic box without 
interfering w ith its nr lion. As a discharge takes place in 
the oscillator of the transmitter, electrical oscillations 
arc set up in the vertical conductor, producing displace- 
ment current-* width in turn giu* rise to electromagnetic 
wave**. Tlnse, ns they **pread, cut the vertical conductor 
at the rei filing station, prmlucing currents of conipata- 
tivtdy high potential, which in turn are capable of pro- 
ditcing a discharge to earth through the coherer. Since 
electric ivaiesohey the laws of light, they may he reflected, 
lly this means it is possible, with tlic aid of parabolic re- 
factors, to direct their course toward any desired point. 
This has he* n nc< omplixhed to some extent h> Marconi. 
By adjusting the resistance, capacity, and inductance of 
the transmitting ami receiving apparatus as to bring them 
In electrical resonance, it is possible to syntonise any two 
stations one with tin* other so that only messages sent by 
one will be recoiled by the other. Some successful experi- 
ments of such e* lectivc transmission have been recorded. 

telehydrobarometer (tel - c; -hi -dro-ba- rom'e - 
ter), n. [< Gr. rif/t, afar, 4- vdup, water, 4- E. 
barometer.] An instnunont for recording oloe- 
trieally .'it a distance tlie head of water, or of 
any liquid contained in a reservoir, 
teleianthous (tel-!-an'thus), a. [NL., < Gr. 
Tt/.uor, finished, perfect, 4- avOog, a flower.] In 
hot., perfect- or nennaphrodite-flowered. 
teleiconograph ( tel^l-i-kon'o-gruf), n . [< Gr. 
7v//c f afar, 4- mur, an image, + write.] 

A combination of the telescope and camera lu- 
cida devised by M. Revoil. Tlie camera lucldn is at- 
tached to tbe ejeplncoof the telescope in such a way that 
the observer Fees an image of the objects visible in the 
field of lieu apparently projected upon a sheet of paper 
.nlaccil on a table below the eyepiece, where he can easily 
sketch their outlines. He has the scale of the drawing at 
command, ffnee the size of the image depends on the dis- 
tance between tlie eye and the paper. 

teleityt (te-lc'i-ti), w. [< Gr. riZ-cior, finished, 
perfect, 4- -ity. j End; tendency to fulfil a func- 
tion or purpose. Gentleman Instructed , p.427. 
telekinesis (fceRe-ki-no'sis), ii. [NL., < Gr. 
rift. f, afar, 4- Ktvrjctr, movement : see kinetic.] 
Movement of or motion in an object, animate or 
inanimate, produced without contact with tho 
body producing the motion. See tho quotation 
under telekinetic. [Recent.] 
telekinetic (teFe-ki-net'ik), a. [< telekinesis + 
~ic (cf. kinetic).] ‘ Of tho nature of or pertain- 
ing to telekinesis. [Recent.] 

For tbe alleged movements without contact, which form 
an Important branch of " so-called Spiritualistic phenome- 
na, " M. Aksakof’a new word telekinetic seems to me the 
best attainable. It need not, of course, imply an actio 
in distans, without any intervening medium, but rather an 
action exercised upon a body so situated with regard to 
the assumed agent that no exercise of any known force 
would have originated the body’s movement. 

Myers, Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, Dec., 1890, p. 009. 


telelograph (te-lel'6-craf), n. [< Gr. rijlt, afar, 
+ Myog, word, 4- ypa<petv , WTite.] A modified 
form of semaphore, invented by R. Lovell Edge- 
worth about the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The signals were four long wooden isosceles tri- 
angles, each of which had eight definite positions, repre- 
senting the numerical figures 1 to 7 and zero. One of the 
pieces represented units, and the others respectively tens, 
hundreds, and thousands ; by the use of the different sig- 
nals in different positions any number below eight thou- 
sand not containing the figures 8 or 0 could be signaled. 
Words could be assigned to these numbers according to 
any prearranged code. 

telemanometer (tol-e-ma-norn'e-ter), v. [< Gr. 
rf/Ac, afar, 4- E. manometer .] A manometer or 
pressure-gage that registers its indications at 
a distance by means of electric registering 
apparatus. 

telemeteorograph (tel-e-me'te-o-ro-griif), n. 
[< Gr. rf/7.e, afar, 4- periupor, a meteor, 4- ypd- 
tv, write.] A meteorograph in which the re- 
cording apparatus is at a distance from the actu- 
ating instruments, and is operated electrically. 
It is the combination in one registering-instrument of a 
telethermograph, a telebarograph, and a tclcauemograph. 

telemeteorographic (tel-e-me ' te-o-ro-grai'ik), 
a. [< tclemcti oropraph 4- -)>.] Pertaining to the 
telemeteorograph; relating to registration by 
meteorological instruments at a distance. 

telemeter (te-lem'e-tt»r), n. [< F. telemctrc , < 
Gr. rf;?r, afar, 4- pirpov , measure.] 1. An in- 
strument for determining distances in survey- 
ing, in artillery practice, etc. Sometimes the whole 
apparatus, sometimes tho angle-measuring part only, and 
sometimes only the graduated lod to be observed at a dis- 
tance is called a telemeter. When such a rod is used the 
amount subtended by a fixed angle is observed. 

2. An apparatus for recording electrically at a 
distance tho indications of a physical or me- 
teorological instrument.— Acoustic telemeter, an 
apparatus for determining a distance by the time occupied 
in traversing it l>> the sound of u detonation. 

telemetric (tel-e-met'rik), a. [< telcmctr-y 4- 
-ic.] Pertaining to automatic registration at 
a distance of the indications of physical and 
meteorological instrument s. 

Telemetric aid to meteorological records. 

Science, VI. 194. 

telemetry (te-lein'e-tri), n. [< Gr. rif/e, afar, 
4- - furpta , < pirpov , measure.] 1. The art of 
measuring distances by the use of telemeters. 
— 2. Tlie art of recording at a distance tho 
indications of meteorological ami physical in- 
struments. 

telemotor (tel'e-mo-tor), n. [< Gr. ri)?.e, afar, 
4- E. motor.] A motor used to steer a ship, 
in which tho power generated at a distance 
from the tiller is transmitted to another motor 
or apparatus directly connected with the tiller. 
The transmission of power from the prime motor may he 
by chains or ropes, or by hydrostatic or pneumatic col- 
umns confined in pipes and connected with one or two 
piston-engines for actuating the tiller. 

telengiscope (ty-lcn'ji-skop), n. [Irreg. < Gr. 
77,7c, afar, 4- near, 4- mon-riV, view: see 

scope.] An instrument which combines tho 
powers of tho telescope and of tho microscope. 

Telenomus (tG-len'o-mus), n. [NL. (Haliday, 
1833); formation uncertain.] A largo genus of 
hyracnopterous parasites, of the proctotrvpid 
subfamily Section insr, comprising numerous mi- 
nute clmicid-likc forms which are all or nearly 
all parasitic in the eggs of hemipterous or lopi- 
doptorous insects. 

Teleobranchia (tcl'G-y-brnng'ki-ii), n. pi. 
[NL., < Gr. ri/.cog, rilctor, complete, full-grown, 
perfect (< ri7jog, end, completion), 4- fipayxia, 
gills.] A group of rostrifcrouB gastropods, 
with the gills of few (12 to lo) lamina) in reg- 
ular descending spiral rows on the left side 
of the mantle-cavity, tho operculum distinct, 
and tho aperture of tho shell contracted mod- 
erately and roundish. It includes the families 
Flanaxidsc, Rissoidic , Melon iidtc, CcrithiUlic , Vi- 
riparifUe, and others. 

teIeobrancliiate(teKc»-o-brang'ki-fit), a. and n. 
I. a. Pertaining to the Tcl< obrancliia, or having 
their characters. # 

II. «. A member of tho Teleobranchia. 

teleocephal (teFe-o-sef'al), v. Any toleoceph- 
alous fish. Amcr. Nat., May, 181)0. 

Teleocephali (tol'e-o-scf'a-Il), u.pl. [NL., pi. 
of “tclcnccjihalus: boo tdcoccnhalons.] An order 
of teleost fishes, including those whose cranium 
has the full complement of hones. 

teleocephalous (tcFe-o-sof'a-lus), a. [X NL. 

"teleocephalus, < Gr. ri/.tor, 71/ nor, complete, + 
head.] Having the full number of hones 
in tho skull; of or pertaining to the Tdcnccjtliali. 

Teleodesmacea ( tel " o - o - d e s - m a'so - it), n. pi. 
£NL., < Gr. tD.£o;, TtXeio;, complete', + 6tcp6^, 


teleostomate 

hand, ligament.] An order of bivalve mol- 
lusks, formed bv W. H. Dal! to include all those 
whose hinge is highly specialized or perfected. 
The division includes 12 subordeis, and the name is con- 
trasted with Anomalodesmacea and with Prionodesmacea. 
Nature, XLI. 18S. 

teleodesmacean (teFe-o-des-ma'se-an), a. and 
n. [< Teleodesmacea + -on.] I. a. Of or per- 
taining to the Teleodesmacea. 

II. n. Any member of the Teleodesmacea. W. 

H. Dali. . 

teleologic (tel' / e-o-lo.i'ik), a. and n. [< teleolog-y 
+ -ic.] I. a. teleological. 

Value in use, or, as Mr. De Quincey calls it, teleologic 
value, is the extreme limit of value ill exchange. 

J. S. Mill, Pol. Econ., III. i. § 2. 

II. it. The science of final causes. [Rare.] 

Technic and Teleologic are the two branches of practical 
knowledge, founded respectively on conation and feeling, 
and are both together, as Ethic, opposed to Theoretic, 
which is founded on cognition. 

S. U. Hodgson, Time and Space, § G8. 
teleological (tel"o-o-loj'i-kal). a. [< teleologic 
+ -at.] Of, pertaining to, or relating to tel- 
eology, or tho doctrine of final causes ; pertain- 
ing to or of the nature of a design or purpose, 
teleologically (tel' e-o-loj'i-kal-i), ado. With 
reference to or as regards teleology; on teleo- 
logical grounds; by or with reference to pur- 
pose or design. 

teleologism (tel-o-ol'o-jizm), n. [< telcolog-y + 
-ism.] Teleology; also, the acceptance of tele- 
ology, or belief in that doctrine. Pop. Sci. Alo., 
XXXV. 278. 

teleologist (tel-e-ol'p-jist), n. [< tclcolog-y + 
-ist.] One who maintains tho doctrine of or 
studies final causes. Compare scliologist. 
teleology (tel-e-ol'6-ji), )). [< NL. tclcologia 

(Chr. Wolf), < Gr. ri/.o ; (gen. rt'Xrof), completion, 
final end, + A.oyia, < speak: see -ology.] 

Tho doctrine of final causes; tho theory of ten- 
dency to an end. 

toleometer (tel-e-om'o-ter), n. A telemeter, 
teleophobia (toi"e-o-f6'bi-ii), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ri?.of (gen. T4/.fof),’ end, + (5<i/3of, fear.] That 
disposition of mind which results in great un- 
willingness to admit that things tend toward 
definite onds, or that anything in naturo is 
determined by anything not yot in existence. 
See dystclcology. 

teleophore (tol'e-o-for), «. [< Gr. ri'/noc, za.uoq, 
complete, + -<?opoe, < <ftpuv = E. tear 1 .] A 
gonotheca. 

teleopliyte (tel'e-p-fit), n. [< Gr. rtke of, T£?ieioc, 
complete, + pvr'di', plant.] A plant composed 
of cells arranged in tissues ; especially, a high- 
ly developed plant, ns a tree. Compare telco- 
coon. B. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., § 43. 
teleorganic (tel'c-Or-gan'ik), a. [< Gr. vc/.eoc, 
re/, ciog, complete, + o/>) rivov, nil organ.] Accom- 
plishing the purpose of organism ; vital, neces- 
sary to organic life : as, teleorganic forces, 
teleosaur (tel'o-o-sar), n. [< NL. Teleosaurus.] 
A fossil crocodile of tho family Tclcosauridse. 
teleosaurian (tel'e-o-siVri-nn), a. and n. I. a. 
Pertaining to tho ’Tclcosaitridic, or having their 
characters. 

II. ii. A member of the Tdcosauridcc. 
Teleosaurkte (tel'o-o-sa'ri-do), ii. pi. [NL., < 
Teleosaurus + -idir.] A family of fossil croco- 
diles, typified by tho genus Teleosaurus, having 
a long narrow snout with terminal nostrils, the 
posterior naves hounded by the palatines (the 
pterygoids not beiug united below), and the 
vertebral amphiemlous. They are characteris- 
tic of tho Oolitic formation. 

Teleosaurus (tel'o-o-sa'rus), «. [NL., < Gr. 
ri/.tor, rO-uor,, complete, + jnrpof, a lizard.] 
The typical genus of Teleosauridic. 
teleost (tel'e-ost), a. and ii. [< NL. * tdcostcus , 
< Gr. rl/ror, rtMinr;, complete, + ’oarlov, hone.] 

I. a. In ichtlt., osseous, ns a fish; haring a well- 
ossified skeleton, as ordinary fishes; of or per- 
taining to tlio Tclcostci. 

II. ii. A ii osseous fish ; any member of the 
Tclcostci. See cuts on following page, and cuts 
under Eso: r, optic, palatoquadra tv, parasplicnoid. 
teleostean (tel-e-os'te-an), a. and n. [< trfeost 
4- - c-an .] Same as tcfcost. 

Teleostei (tel-o-os'te-i), n. pi. [NL., pi. of 
* tdcostcus : see* teleost.] Tho teleosts, or ordi- 
nary bony fishes; a subclass of true fishes. 
They have a ndl-tlevvloped brain, whose optic nerves 
cross each other, hut without any chiasm ; the heart is 

f irovided with a non contractile arterial bulb; tlie fins 
lave well-developed and distinct rays; the skeleton is 
generally completely ossified, and the backbone consists 
entirely or mostly of separate well -ossified vertebras, 
teleostomate (tcl-e-os'to-mat), a. [< tcleos - 
tom-ous 4- - ate L] Bame’as iclcostomous. 
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Skull of Pike {Esox lucitts), a teleost fish, showing most of the bones 
Upper am! middle figures, side and top views without tlie bone* 
of the jaws ; lower, side view with the bones of the jaws, a, articul ir 
facet for hyomandibtilar bone; x, |>arasphenoid ; j, basisphenoid , 
~, ahsphenoid ; V, VII, exits of fifth ami seventh nerves , i. s, 3. bones 
apparently replacing nasals : An, angul ir bone , Ar, articul ir , hO, 
basioccipital ; Erg, branchiostegal rays, />, dentury ; LO. exoccip 
ital; EfO, epiotic ; Fr, frontal; //.!/, hjom in dibit I ir ; 10 /', inter 
operculum , Mx, maxillary ; Aft, inetantcrvgoid . Of, operculum : f\t, 
parietal; PI, palatoqundrate arch ; Put v, prcmaxilla . Pr/, j ire fron- 
tal , PrO, prod tic ; PrOf, pra.opcrculuin : PrS, presphenoid; ft/, 
postfrontal , Qu, quadrate ; 60 , supra occipital; .VU/.subuperctilum; 
SOr, suborbital ; Sq, squamosal , Sjy, sjmpiectic , t'o, voiiit 



Skull of Perch iPerta Jluztntths), a Miu-toim.. 

1, front il , 2, prefrontal ; 4, sphcnotic . 7, parietal P, supra-occipi- 
tal , q, epiotic . ri, prootic, 12, pterotic, 17, prcmaxilla , 18, maxilla; 
iq, first sulxirlnt.il or lacrvmik l»>ne. iq , cn tin of suborbitals ; 20, 
11 isal , ai, one of .1 chain of post temporal ossu les. at. Iijotu.m hbu 
lar , 24. ectoptcrtgoid , .6. cpiadratc . 27. mctapterjgoul , 28, oper 
culiim , y>, pra.operculum . 31, sjinpl'Ctic , 32, Milx ucrculum , 33.111* 
teroperculuni , 34, dentarj , 3s. articul ir, 36, angular, 42, u-ohyil, 
46, |H>st*temporal, or bone connecting scapular arch with the skull. 

teleostome (tel'e-o-stom), ». [< NL. triensto- 
wus: see telcostomous.] One of the Tclcostonn ; 
any true lish. 

Teleostomi (tel-e-os'to-mi), n. pi. [NL., pi. of 
tcleostowH s: see ‘ tetcostomous.'] A subclass or 
class of true fishes, having the arch of the up- 
per jaw formed by specialized jaw-bones (gen- 
erally both intermaxillary and supram axillary) 
and a more or less developed set of membrane- 
bones. The group is contrasted with the selachians or 
elasniobranchs, and includes both the teleosts and the 
ganoids. Compare Selachostomi, CycP’Stomi, Cirrostomi. 

teleostomous (tel-e-os'to-mus), a. [< NL. telc- 
os to unis, < Or. rt'/eog, rt'/.eiog, complete. 4- or6/m , 
mouth.] Having the character ot a teleostome; 
pertaining to the Teleostomi. 
teleotemporal itelo-o-tcm'po-i’al), «. [< Gr. 
'rf/tof, t£auoc, complete, + L. iempora , temples: 
see temporal'*.'] A bone of the scapular arch in 
fishes, otherwise called jwstelariclc. 
teleotrocha, n. pi. Same as tclotroeha. 
teleozoic (teFe-o-zo'ik), a. [< tdcozo-on 4- -/#•.] 
Of the character of a teleozoon; pertaining to 
the teleozoa; metazoan; not protozoan, 
teleozoon (tePe-o-zo'on), pi. teleozoa (-ii). 
[NL., < Gr. rlAtoc;, TtXuor,, complete, 4* Co>ov, an 
animal.] A complete animal; a metazoan as 
distinguished from a protozoan organism, con- 
sisting of differentiated ceils or specialized tis- 
sues. H. Spencer , Prill, of Biol., § 199. 
telepathic (tel-e-path'ik), a. [< tclcpath-y +-?>.] 
Of or pertaining to telepathy. [Recent.] 
telepathically (tel-e-path'i-kal-i). adr. In a 
telepathic manner; by means of telepathy; ac- 
cording to the principles or doctrine of tele- 
pathy. Amer. Jour. Psychol ., I. .100. [Recent.] 
telepathist (tel'e-patk-ist or te-lep'a-tki>t), n. 
[< tclepnth-y 4- -ist.] One who is versed in tel- 
epathic phenomena, or who upholds the doe- 
trine of telepathy. [Recent.] 
telepathy (tel'e-patk-i or te-lep'a-thi), n. [< 
Gr. rffkz, afar, 4- -7 rctOeta, < ~a0os, suffering, feel- 
ing (cf. sympathy).] The direct communica- 
tion of one mind with another otherwise than 
in ordinary and recognized ways; the supposed 
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action of one mind on another at a distance 
without the use of words, looks, gestures, or 
other material signs; also, the resulting men- 
tal state or affection. The assumption is that cer- 
tain extraordinary phenomena cannot be explained on any 
recognized principles of physical science. Also called 
thought-transference and mind-reading. [Recent.] 

We venture to introduce the words Telrcsthesia and 
Telepathy to cover all cases of impression received at a 
distance without the normal operation of the recognised 
sense organs. Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, I. 147. 

teleplieme (tcl'e-fom), n. [< Gr. afar, + 
eppu/, saying, talk: see fame 1 .] A telephonic 
iuc-sago. [Recent.] 

We shall ask a dispensation to permit us to introduce a 
new won! into the language. It is telephone. The use 
of such phrases as “telephonic communication,” “tele- 
phonic message,” “news by telephone," and the like 
seems a little clumsy, and a single word expressing their 
meaning has become a desideratum. 

11'. Ralestier , in Rochester (N. Y.) Post-Expi ess, August 

[ 5 th, 1882 . 

Telephium (te-16'fi-um), w. [NL. (Tournofort, 
1700), a name in use among herbalists from J. 
Camcrarius, 1588; < L. tclcphion , < Gr. Tyltytov, 
an herb resembling purslane, said to have been 
named from Telophus, a mythic king of Mysia 
and son of Ilercules.] A genus of polypetalous 
plants, of the order Ficoidcx and tribe Moling i- 
ucir. It is characterized by flowers with five petals, five 
stamens, a three-celled ovary, becoming in fruit a three- 
angled papery i>od included in the calyx, inany-seeded at its 
base, and loculicidally three- to four-valvcd. There are one 
or, as some regard them, three species, natives of the Medi- 
terranean region. They are spreading glaucous herbs, of- 
ten from a peiennial rootstock, bearing alternate twin or 
opposite leaves, which are oval or oblong and without 
nerves, and are minutely stipulate. The small white flow- 
ers form terminal cymes. T. Impcrali is the tree-orpine, 
formerly sometimes cultivated. 

telephone (tel'e-foii), n. [= F. telephone = G. 
tclcphon = S\v.l)an. tclcfon (all after E.); < Gr. 
riff c, afar, 4- voice, sound.] An instrument 
or apparatus for the transmission of sound to 
a distant point. The word is generally restricted to 
devices for the transmission of articulate speech by the 
agency of electricity. The process consists essentially of 
the transmission of electric waves or impulses which agree 
in period and phase with ntinosplierie waves produced by 
sound. These in turn, by means of an electromagnet, 




cause vibrations of a plate or membrane, which agitate 
the air in a manner similar to the original disturbance, 
and thus reproduce the sound. As in telegraphy, a tele- 
phonic system includes a transmitter, a conducting wire, 
and a receiver. In the magneto-electric telephone the 
transmitter and receiver are identical. A thin iron disk 
is placed very near, but not quite touching, the end of a 
small bar of steel permanently magnetized, about which 
is wound a coil of thin insulated wire. One end of this 
wire is connected with the earth and tlie other with the 
line. The sound-wnves produce vibrations in the iron 
disk, and as the magnetic Held is thus subjected to rapid 
alterations, currents of electricity are induced, which are 
transmitted through the line. At the receiving end cor- 
responding changes in the magnetism of the bar of the rc- 
ceiv ing instrument produce similar vibrations in tlie iron 
disk near it, which, in turn, produce sound-waves. When 
the Bell telephone is used as a transmitter, the sounds are 
directed toward the mouthpiece p, through a hole in the 
center of which the vibrations impinge on the diaplungm 
d. Tlie consequent vibrations of the diaphragm close to 
the end of the magnet m induce currents in tho coil e, 
which are transmitted to the line wires w through the tcr- ( 
initials t. When tlie Instrument is used as a receiver, tlie' 
pulsatory currents passed through the coil c cause the dia- 
phiagm d to vibrate and give out sounds, which are heard 
by putting p to the ear. Better results, however, are ob- 
tained by the use of a different form of transmitter, many 
varieties of which have been invented. In that most com- 
monly used the motions of the diaphragm cause variations 
in the strength of a current flowing from a battery through 
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the primary wire of an induction-coil. These variations 
cause corresponding induced currents to flow' through the 
secondary wire, wiiich is connected with the line. They 
are generally due to variations of resistance resulting from 
variations in pressure in carbon, as in Edison’s transmitter 
(called carbon telephone), or in surface contact when hard 
carbon is used, as in Blake’s transmitter. In the latter 
(see cut) the sounds are directed to the mouthpiece p, 



Blake's Transmitter. 


which causes the vibrations of the air to impinge on the 
diaphragm d, on the back and at the center of which rests 
the point of a spring carrying a small spherical-shaped 
piece of platinum, 8, which presses against a carbon block, 
b. Tlie current, passing through the primary of the induc- 
tion-coil j, passes through the contact between the plati- 
num and tlie carbon, and variations in the resistance of this 
contact, due to the vibrations of the diaphragm, cause cur- 
rents to be induced in the secondary of the coil f which are 
sent into the line circuit. Any form of microphone may be 
used as a telephone transmitter. — Chemical telephone, 
a telephone the receiver of which is Edison's monograph.— 
Dolbear’s telephone, a kind of telephone in which the 
effects are produced by electrostatic forces, and there isno 
permanent electromagnet in the receiver. The latter con- 
sists of two thin metallic plates near to but insulated from 
each other, constituting in effect a condenser. The vary- 
ing charge in this condenser, due to the action of tlie 
transmitting telephone, causes variations in the mutual 
attraction of the plates, and in this way the vibrations of 
the membrane of the transmitter are reproduced. — Mem- 
brane telephone, a telephone using a membrane of any 
substance, but usually of thin slieet-iion, as the part acted 
upon directly by the sound-vibrations.— Multipolar tel- 
ephone. Sec multipolar. — Pulsion telephone, a me- 
chanical telephone having attached to its diaphragm a 
number of vibrators for the purpose of reinforcing the 
vibrations.— Telephone-harp, an instrument, used in 
connection with a telephone, to enable large audiences to 
distinguish musical sounds. 

telephone (tel'o-fon), v. t. and pret. and pp. 
telephoned] ppr. telephoning. [< telephone, n. 
nonce, by al)br.,p7io«c 2 .] To communicate by 
telephone. 

telephoner (tel'e-fo-u6r), n. [< telephone 4- 
-erb] One who lises a telephone for communi- 
cating with another. T. J). Lockwood, Elect., 
Mag., and Tolog., p. 207. 

telephonic (tol-e-fou'ik), a. [=:F. tclcphoniquc; 
as telephone 4- -7c.] Of or relating to tho tele- 
phone ; communicated by tho telephone : as, a 
telephonic communication. 

telephonically (tol-e-fon'i-kal-i), adv. "With 
reference to tho telephone ; by means of the 
telephone. 

telephonist (tel'o-fo-nist), n. [< telephone + 
-ist.] A person Versed in telephony, or who 
uses tho telephone. 

telephonograph (tel-e-fo'no-graf), n. [< tele- 
phone 4- Gr. ypaQetv, write.] A device for mak- 
ing a permanent record of a message received 
by telephone. 

telephonographic (tel-e-fo-no-graf'ik), a. [< 
tclcphonograph 4- -fc.] Pertaining to or effect- 
ed by means of a telophonograph. Elect, liev . 
(Eng.), XXTV. 523. 

Telephonus (tol-e-fo'nus), n. [NL. (Swainson, 
1837, as Tclophonus), < Gr. rff/.e, afar, + $61*7], 
voice, sound.] An extensive genus of African 
shrikes, of tho family Laniidic, of black, white, 



Senegal Shrike ( Tttef bonus seneq Jus}. 


and chestnut coloration, without any bright 
tints. Eight species of the now restricted ge- 
nus are described, among which is the Senegal 
shrike, T. scncgalus. 

telephony (tel'e-fo-ni), n. [As telephone + 

Tho operation or art of telephoning, or repro- 




telephony 

during sounds, especially articulate speech, at 
a distance from their source. 

TelephoridcS (tel-e-ior'i-de), n.pL [NL. (Leach, 
1817), < Teh j thorns + -id®.] A family of sor- 
ricorn beetles, including thoso forms commonly 
called soldier-beetles, now usually merged with 
the lonijo/ridir. See Telcphorintc. Malacodcr- 
i no hr L a synonym. 

Telephorinb (tel'e-fo-ri'ne). v. pi. [< Telepho- 
ne -r -iiifrj] The Teh phoridir as a subfamily 
f*f tin* Lampyridir. Tiny have the middle coxrc con- 
and the cpipleura distinct and narrow at base, 
t: >1 pit ■'OtJmr icic vpistema not sinuate on the inner side. 
‘I } j are lender and rather soft -bodied beetles of medium 
n ^ dlv \<*g{. table-feeders, although carnivorous in the 
lindft.fr n. f i 'lathux.Podabru*, and Tt'lrphnry\ m e 
tin j» v rij -il !»« n* -a r* presented in the United Stat< See 

l *1 f find* i r-h *1‘. 

Telcphonis (ti;-li-rr>-nis), »i. [NL. (Kelnieffer, 
17'iiii, < Gr. r/,7(, a in r, 4* ~<pnpor ) < ptptn' — E. 

]_ A L'anus o£ sorricorn beelles, typicul 
(►t thf* ljnnily Tt Icphorhlic. Itisufcosmopolitandis- 
trsliut in", nml tampriFCS mure than :IOO species, the major- 
it! id tl: ' ;n inhabit inn eolt! nr tfar.pCTate Tt-riana. Tliiity- 
c 't =1" eifs occur in tlie United States. T. bilinratus, the 
tn o-hned coMier-heetle, is in its larval state, according to 
J.ikl, a common enemy of the larva of the coilllng-moth 
(C '«» 3 »mrp.(T Jumumrlln), See cut under mhUcr-bcctlc. 

telephote (tel'f-fol), «. [< Gr. nfar, + 
l"C (cur-1, light.] An instrument designed to 
leprodnee at a distance, by the aid of elcctri- 
eitv, pictures or images of visible objects, 
telephotograpll (tel-e-fd'to-griif), n. [< Mr- 
plrntr + Gr. ',paitiv. write, ill. photograph.] A 
picture or image produced bv a telephoto, 
telephotography (tel e-fo-tog'ra-fi). «. [< U lr- 
jiholniiniph + -i/d. j The art {not yet attained) 
of producing a photograph of an object distant 
nml invisible from the camera, by means of eloc- 
t rival connections with a suitable apparatus sit- 
uated m nr the object. Xaturc, XLIII. 1135. 
teleplastic (tel-e-plas'tik), a. [< Gr. rifn. afar, 
+ -t'/'ttmn. form, mold, shape.] Noting the 
alleged spiritualistic phenomena of materiali- 
zation, or the formation of phantasmal figures 
of persons and things. Also Uhsnmntie. See 
the ({notation. [Rare.] 

jr. ( -».] .\l.«afcof lei* the term "telesomatic " for the 
pluiicmeiin nf --o died '■ materialisation," the tnrmatinii 
of " «j>irit-h.uids " nml the like, r.lscivhcrc he calls tic 
plicnoinenn "pl-'tlc." Iiu-mnch ni other material oh. 
je et- are ic-ert-d to ht thus supernormnlly formed, he- 
fhh'S i|in*i- lmnnn bodies, It would lie hotter, I think, to 
clve the i.ame I'lrplnttie to all this class of allured plcc- 
noiiKiia. r. IP. II. Myrrr, Tree. Sac. Psych. Research, 
[Pec., ls' 10 , p. 009. 

telepolariscojie Gel'o-po-lar'i-skop), v. [<Gr. 
rO f , afar, + E. jndarfscopc,'} An optical instru- 
ment «*on<si^tingof a combination of thopolari- 
seopr* with tin* telescope, 
teleradiophone (tcl-g-ra'di-o-fon), ». [< Gr. 

rq/f, afar, + L. radiophone .] An adaptation of 
telegraphy to thr* radiophono, 

Telerpeton (tf-K*r'pe-ton), », [NL., < Gr. rfj?x, 
afar, + fpmrov, a reptile, < ipTrctv , creep, crawl.] 

1 . A genu« of fossil lizards of the Mesozoic pe- 
riod, belontriiig to the order llhynchoccphal i a . — 

2. [/. r.] A member of this genus, 
telescope (ted'e-^hop), ??. [= F. telescope = Sp. 

Fg. It. ttkscopio = D. telcskoop — G. h>w. Dan. 
tilcy/‘oji, f'tc.. < NL. tclescopiinn (NGr. nf/xcuo- 
< Gr. afar, + gkoituv, view.] 1. An 
optical iiistmnn-nt by means of which distant 
o)»j' f, t s are made to appear nearer and larger. 
It «rljrirnt».J in the fir?t ilccmlo of tins ffercnttcnth cen- 
tury, nppmntl} « *«rl!< c t in Holland; but G.illb o In Koo 
imlcpMidentlj inrent* d the form which bears his name, 
published It to tli* world, and was the first to apply 
the Instrument to astronomical observation. The tele- 
syope ennsprs f^vatlally of two members; one, the ob- 
jertir*, a lan:»- com erging lens, or a concave inIrror(tech- 
nlcMly rpr Ctrl inn), which foirns an optical image of the 
object; the other, the cycpi*ce, a Email lena or combina- 
tion of lemes, which magnifies this Image. The optical 
parts are usually set In a tube, and this is so arranged that 
tin distance between the objective and the eyepiece can be 
adjusted to give the rno^t distinct vision. Telescopes are 
classed ahrt'fradiny or reflecting, according as the objec- 
tive is a lens or a speculum. The h i rn pie refrac ting tel etcope 
has for an objective a large convex leriB, A (fig. 1 ), of long 



Fij. i. — The Simple Refracting Telescope. 


focu", while the eyepiece, Ti, Is also a convex lena, but of 
short focus the two being placed at a distance slightly 
li^s than the sum of their focal lengths The '‘real" In- 
verted image of the object formed at m by the object-glass 
is viewed by the magnifying lens 11, the magnifying power 
being equal to the ratio between the focal lengths of tlie 
lenses A ainl Ii. With this form of Instrument the object 
is seen Inverted. In the Galilean telescope the eye-lens 
is concave instead of convex, and intercepts the rays from 
the objective before they reacli the focus, eo that the ob* 
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ject is seen erect But the field of view is very restricted, 
and this form of instrumentnow survives only in the opera- 
glass. The simple refracting telescope in any of its forms 
is a very imperfect instrument, owing to the fact that rays 
of d liferent color are not alike refrnngible, tlie focus be- 
ing nearer the lens for the blue rays titan for the red. By 
making the telescope very long in proportion to its diame- 
ter, the injurious effect of this chromatic aberration can 
be greatly reduced, and about 1GC0 Huygens and Cassini 
used instruments more than 100 feet long in their obser- 
vations upon Saturn. About tlie middle of the eighteenth 
century it was discovered in England that, by combining 
lenses of different kinds of glass, objectives could be made 
nearly free from chromatic aberration, and all the refract- 
ing telescopes now constructed have achromatic object- 
glasses of some form. The usual construction is a double- 
convex lens of crown-glass combined with a (nearly) plano- 
concave lens of flint-glass, the focal lengths of the two 
lenses being proportional to their dispersive powers, and 
the curves so chosen that the spherical aberration is cor- 
rected at the same time. But other forms are possible and 
even preferable. Fig. 2 shows somo of those mostused. For 



Clark 


Fig, 2. — Different Forms of the Achromatic object-glass. 

many years aft ct the invention of the ncluomatic telescope 
it was impossible to obtain suitable glass for lenses of 
more than 5 incites in diameter. The di>-covcries of Gnl- 
nand about lMio p irtially relieved the difficulty, nnd from 
about lb70 to lb!»I> u consul viable number of instruments 
have liven made with npci tures exceeding 2 feet — the larg- 
est so fm being one of JO inches diameter given by Charles 



Fig. V— The I-icV. Tclcvropc, Lick Oiiscrvatory, California. 


T. Yerkes to the Unfvcrsltynf Chicago, The Lick telescope 
(llg. ,T) Is of 30 inches diameter and f>7 feet in length, the 
object-glass l>y Clark of Cambridge, Massachusetts. That 
omilkownJsSOlnches. Thcnchroinntlcohjccllvcconstruct- 
edof Hint- nnd crow n-gla^s is, however, by no means perfect, 
and cannot be made so while these kind? of glass are used. 
When the correction fur the rays of mean wave length in the 
spectrum is tliebcst possible, theextremerays -thcred anil 
violet — refuse to coincide with the others, so that thu 
Image of a bright object is suiioundcd by a purple halo, 
w hlcli renders it somewhat Indistinct. 'J bis "secondary 
spectrum,” ns it Is called, is not very obtrusive in small 
instruments, but is a serious defect in large ones, and un- 
fits the ordinary achromatic lefractor for photography. 
For this purpose it is necessary to use an object-glass spe- 
cially con eeted for the violet rays, and therefore practi- 
cally worthless for visual observations. But while it is 
Impossible to secure a perfect color-correction with any 
lens composed of ordinary crown- and flint-glass, there is 
no reason why kinds of glass may not be invented which 
will render it possible ; nnd since 18S0 experiments, under 
the auspices of the German government, by Professor Abb<5 
at J cna, appear to have resulted in at least partial success. 
Lenses as large as 12 inches In diameter have been made of 
the new glass. If largo disks of this glass can be obtained 
sufficiently homogeneous, and not corrosible under expo- 
sure to the mr, them t of telescope-making will immediate- 
ly make cnonuouB progress. The reflecting telescope was 
Invented between 1 (Mj and 1070, indt pendently by Gi egory 
nnd Newton, by the latter as the remit of his discovery of 
the decomposition of light by refraction, which led him to 
concIiide(crroncously)tliat the faults of the icfi acting tele- 
scope were necessaiily Incurable. There are four dillerent 
forms of tlie In- 
strument, dif- 
fering only In 1 / 

the method by 

which the rays “ K_ — — 

i eflected by the — nX I ■ U 

concave gpecu- 

lum which 

forms the ob- Ul I ~ 

Jective are 

brought to the Fig, 4.— The Gregorian Reflecting Tclcscojic. 


telescope 

eyepiece. In the Gregorian telescope (fig. 4) the rays re- 
flected from the speculum are a second time reflected by 
a small concave mirror in the center of the tube, and just 
beyond tlie focus. The large mirror is perforated, and the 
eyepiece, placed behind the perforation, receives the rays 
thus twice reflected. In the Cassegminian the construction 
is precisely similar, except that the small mirror is convex, 
and is placed within the focus; this shortens the instru- 
ment a little, but restricts the field of view. In both these 
foirns the observer looks toward the object just as with a 
refractor. In the Newtonian form, which is the most used, 
the small mirror is plane, and setatan angle of 46% so that 
the rays arc reflected outfit the side of the tube. Finally, in 
the front-view or Ilersclielian form the small mirror is dis- 
pensed with, the speculum being slightly tilted so ns to 
throw the image to one side of the mouth of the tube. 
This saves the I 039 of light due to the second reflection, 
hut involves some injury to the definition. Although the 
reflecting telescope is free from chromatic aberration, It 
seldom gives as perfect definition as an achromatic instru- 
ment, nnd is much more subject to atmospheric disturb- 
ance ; the image also is less brilliant than that given by 
a refractor of the same aperture ; but the speculum is 
much easier and less costly to construct than an achromat- 
ic object-glass of the same size, so that the largest tele- 
scopes ever made have been reflectors. At the head of 
tlie lit>». stands the six-foot "leviathan” of Lord Rosse, 
erected in 1845, nnd still in use; itisof the New Ionian form. 
The five-foot silver-on-glass Cassegrainian reflector of Mr, 
Common, erected in 1880, stands next, and there are in ex- 
istence a number of instruments with apertures of 8 and 
4 feet. Herschel’s great telescope, erected in 1789, but long 
since dismantled, was 48 inches in diameter and 40 feet 
long. The magnifying power of a telescope depends upon 
the ratio between tlie focal length of the object-glass nnd 
that of the eyepiece. (See eyepiece.) It can thereforo be 
altered at pleasure by merely exchanging one eyepiece for 
another. Asa rule, the highest power practically availa- 
ble, with tiie best object-glasses and under the best cir- 
cumstances, is from 76 to 100 to every inch of aperture. 
The illuminating power is proportional, other things equal, 
to the area of the object-glass or tlie speculum ; so that a 
telescope of 12 inches aperture ought to give four times as 
much light as one with a 6-inch lens. Practically, how- 
ever, tlie larger lenses, on account of the increase in the 
thickness of the glass, do not reach their theoretical per- 
formance. Reflecting telescopes vary greatly in their light- 
gathering power. A Newtonian reflector with a silver-on- 
glass 6pccuium freshly polished is not very greatly inferior 
in light to an achromatic of the same aperture ; but ns a 
rule n reflector in its ordinary working condition has only 
about half the light of the corresponding refractor. Small 
telescopes for terrestrial purposes are usually unmounted, 
hut tho tube is ordinarily made in several sections which 
slide into one nnotiier, reducing the length of the instru- 
ment, and making it more portable, as in the common sjij - 
glass. Larger telescopes arc mounted upon stands of some 
kind, and tlie practical efficiency of the instrument de- 
pends greatly on the firmness and convenient arrangement 
of the stand. At present telescopes for astronomical use 
are almost always mounted equatorially — that is, the tel- 
escope-tube is attached to an axis, which itself is earned 
by another axis with its bearings bo arranged that it points 
toward the pole. This principal axis is called the polar 
axis, nml n clockwork is usually arranged to mnke it turn 
at tlie rate of one revolution in a sidereal day. When the 
telescope is once pointed at a celestial object, the clock- 
work will keep it apparently stationary in tlie field of view 
for any length of time. By the help nlso of graduated circles 
attached to tlie two axes it is easy to “BCt" the telescope 
bo as to find any object whose right ascension and decli- 
nation are known. Fig. 5 represents diagranimatically 
the equatorial of the 
usual German form. 

It is quite certain yr 

that previous to 1600 
tiie telescope was un- 

known, except pos- / / 

sibly to individuals / s' 

who failed to Bee its / / 

practical impor- s sX 

tance, and who eon- s' 

fined Its use to “cu- 

rious practices” or J^s yOs\\\ 
todemonsfrationsof ss)X\\ 

*' natural magic.” ) j \\s 

Encyc llrii. , s 

[XXIII. 136. 

2. [ cap .] Sarao V • - J 1 
as Tclcscopium. 

—Axis of a tele- 
scope. See cixiVl. — 

Binocular tele- 
scope, an instru- 
ment composed of 
two similar small . 

telescopes fastened K/v^s) 

together side by side _ ... 

and parallel, BO that Fig. 5. The Equatorial, 

both eyes can be used 

at once in looking through it. The opera-glass is its most 
common form.— Brachy-telescope, or bmehyte, a form 
of silver-on-glass reflector in which the small mirror, con- 
vex In form, is placed out of the axis of the large speculum, 
which Ib slightly Inclined, tlie distortion thu 17 produced in 
the imnge being partly compensated by the corresponding 
inclination of the small mirror. This construction avoids 
the perforation of tlie speculum, and leaves its whole area 
unobstructed ; it nlso considerably diminishes the length 
of tlie instrument.— Broken telescope, a telescope which 
lias a reflecting prism or mirror inserted about half* way 
between the object-glass and its focus, the tube being thus 
bent at right angles; much used in transit-instruments 
and theodolites. - Cane telescope, a telescope or spy- 
glass fitted in a walking-stick.— Cassegrainian tele- 
scope, a form of reflector in which tho small mirror is con- 
vex. See ilef. 1 .— Catadioptrlc. catoptric telescope, a 
reflecting telescope.— Dlalytic telescope. See dia lytic. 
— Equatorial telescope. See equatorial, n. t and dcf. 1. 
— Galilean telescope, the form of refracting telescope 
invented by Galileo, ami still used as the opera-glass ; it is 





telescope 6218 

characterized by having a concave lens as the eye-glass, telescope-sight (tel'e-skop-slt). n. A telescopic 
and shows objects erect.— Gregorian telescope. See class mounted upon a firearm or a piece ot ord- 
Grcgorian and def. l.- Herschelian telescope, a form of e an( ] usually adjustable for distance and 

rcfleetin" telescope in which no small nurror is used, but J J 

the large spcciihim is slightly inclined, so as to make the tunda & e. _ tfi-nvn 4, A tnhle 

_ ° tha c^Ia nf tii o mnu tli of thp telescone- +.olpcnnr»o-t,a,hlfi ftcl'G-SKOP-tdr bl), fll. A taDIO 



scope. See magnify. 
form of reflecting tel- 
escope, which em- 
ploys a small plane 
mirror set at an angle 
of 45°, throwing the 
image through the 
side of the tube.— 
Night telescope, a 
spy-glass of wide 




Newtonian 1 ele^cope. 


aperture and low power, uscftil in twilight oi moonlight. 
— Photographic telescope, a telescope fitted for pho- 
tography. It may be a refractor w Itli an object-glass spe- 
cially constructed to bring the actinic rays to an accurate 
focus, or a reflector, which requires only mechanical adap- 
tations.— Prism-telescope. See fcinoscopc.— Sciatneric 
telescope, see sciathcric. — Silver-on-glass telescope, 
a i effector which has a concave speculum of glass silvered 
on the ft out surface, ifostof tlie reflectors now made are of 
this kind.— Terrestrial telescope, a telescope having 
two additional lenses in the eyepiece, by means or uhicli 
the inverted image is brought to an eiecl position, in con- 
tradistinction to an astionomical refracting telescope.— 
View-telescope, the small telescope u hicli usually forms 
part of a spectroscope. -Watch-telescope, n small tele- 
scope attached to a theodolite or other geodetic instru- 
ment, and intended to enable the observer to assure him- 
self of the stability of the parts of the instrument which 
ought to remain immovable while the observations are 
being made.— Water-telescope, (a) A simple tube, five 
or six inches in diameter, with a plane glass inserted water- 
tight at the end It is used by Norwegian fishermen and 
others to enable them to see objects under water (b) A 
telescope with its tube completely filled with water. Such 
an instrument was used by Airy at Greenwich, about 1870, 
as part of a zenith-sector, in order to settle by observation 
certain questions relating to the aberration of light.— 
Zenitll-telescope, an instrument designed for the pur- 
pose of determining the latitude of a placo by measuring 
the difference between the zenith-distances of two stais 
culminating north ami south of the zenith at nearly equal 
altitudes: introduced byOapt. Talcott of the Pnitcd States 
Engineeis about 1840. The principle involved had been 
discovered as early ns 1740 by Ilorrebow, but the method 
was never much used, for u ant of suitable star-catalogues, 
and had been quite lost sight of. 

telescope (tel'e-shop), v. ; pret. and pp. tele- 
scoped, ppr, tclt scoping . [< telescope, «.] I. 
trans. To drive into one another like the mov- 
able joints or slides of a spy-glass: as, in the 
collision the forward cars were telescoped ; to 
shut up or protrude like a jointed telescope. 

II. nitrons . To move ifi the same manner as 
the slides of a pocket-telescope; especially, to 
run or be driven together so that the one par- 
tially enters the other: as, two of the carriages 
telescope <1. 

telescope-bag (tel'e-skdp-bng), n. A hand-bag 
made in two separate parts, one of which shuts 
down over the other and is held in place by 
straps 

telescope-carp (tel'e-skop-karp), n. 


telescope or its use; obtained by means 
telescope: as, a telescopic view of the moon.- 
2. That can be seen or discovered by tlie tele- 
scope only: as, telescopic stars. — 3. Seeing at a 
great distance; far-seeing. 

Aristotle lmd the eye of n bird, both telescopic and mi- 
croscopic. Whatcly. 

4. Capable of being extended or shut up like 
a spy-glass; having joints or sections which 
slide one within another; especially, in mach ., 


teleutospore 

The part of Fortune found out was mysteriously Included 
in statue of brass, telesmatically prepared. 

J. Gregory , Notes on Scripture, p. 32. (Latham.) 
telesomatic (teFe-so-raat'ik), a. [< Gr. rijlt, 
afar, 4 ao)pa(r-), body, 4 -ic.] Same as tele - 
plasti c. A. A. A ksakof. 

" " " n. [< 

instru- 
telescope 
designated by 


telestereoscope (tel-e-ster'e-6-skop), n. [< Gr. 
rrfA r, afar, 4 E. stereoscope.) An optical in- 
strument devised by Helmholtz for producing 
an appearance of relief in the objects of a 
landscape at a great distance. IlelmhoKz’s instru- 
ment consists of two plane mirrors set at an angle of 45’, 
and some distance apart. The rays from the objects of 
the landscape falling upon these mirrors are reflected to 
two plane mirrors placed paiallel to the first and in front 
of the eyes. The observer views the image reflected from 
the first set of mirrors. 


constructed of concentric tubes, either station- telestic (te-les'tik), a. [< Gr. 7c1egtik6<;, fit for 


ary, as in the telescopic boiler, or movable, as 
in the telescopic chimney of a war-vessel, which 
may bo lowered out of sight in action, or in the 
telescopic jack, a screw-jack in which the lift- 
ing head is raised by the action of two screws 
having reversed threads, oue working within 


finishing or consecrating, < releiv, finish, com- 
plete, < Tt?.og, end.] Pertaining to the final end 
or purpose ; tending or serving to end or finish. 

I . . . call this the telcstiek or mystic operation ; which 
is conversant about the purgation of the lucid or ethereal 
vehicle. Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 792. 


the other, and both sinking or telescoping telestich (tol'e-stik), n. [< Gr. end, 4 

within the base — an arrangemont by which orfrof, a row, a line, a verse: see stick A A 

greater power is obtained. — 5. In cool.: (ft) poem in which the final letters of the lines 
Stalked; mounted on an oplitlialraite, stem, or make a name. 

peduncle, as an eye. ( l ) Capable of protrusion telethermograph (tel-e-th6r mo-graf) [< 
and retraction, as if jointed like a telescope, or Gr. rz/^e, afar, 4- E. thermograph.] A tliermo- 
likc tlie joints of a telescope: as, telescopic eyes, graph which records at a distance the mdica- 

feelers, horns, or feet.— Telescopic axle. See axle, tions of its actuating thermometer; a selt- 

— Telescopic catheterism, the passage of successively registering telethermometer, 
smallcr-sizcd catheters one within the other, until one telethermometer (tel A e-ther-raom'e-t6r), 'll. 
small enough to pass a urethral stricture has been fomid. ^ Q r< r7 ^ fj a f ar? + thermometer .] A ther 


strous variety of the goldfish, Carassiitsauratit s 


— Telescopic chimney, n chimney, used on some steam- 
ers, made in sections ariangcd to slide into each other so 
that it can be lowered. —Telescopic elevator, a hy- 
draulic elevator in which the hydraulic pressure is ex- 
erted through sections of tubes which gradually diminish 
in diameter to permit sliding within one nnother. — Tele- 
scopic gas-holder, a gas-holder whose sides move one 
within another like the slides of a portable telescope.— 
Telescopic sight. See sighn. 

telescopical (tel-o-skop'i-knl), a. [< telescopic 
4 -at.] Sumo as telescopic. 
telescopically (tel-o-skop'i-knl-i), mlv. 1. In 
the manner of a telescope: ns, nil instrument 
that opens and closes telescopically. — 2. By 
means of tlie telescopo; ns regards the view 
presented by tlio telescope, 
telescopiforin (tel'c-skop-i-form), a. [< tele- 
scope + L. forma, form.] Telescopic in form 
— that is, retractile by means of teloscoping 
joints one within another, ns tlie ovipositor of 
many insects— Telescopiforin ovipositor, limitom., 
nn ovipositor consisting of several tubes, which nrc molli- 
fied abdominal rings, and Blide into one another, like the 
tuties of a spy-glass, when tlie organ is retracted : a form 
found in many Dijitcra and In the hyinenoptcrous family 
Chnjsidid/c. 

A mon- telescopist (tel'e-sko-pist or te-lcs'ko-pist), n. 



telescope + - ist .] Ono skilled in using the 
telescope. 

Telescopium (tel-c-sko'pi-mn), v. [NL. : see 
telescope.] A southern constellation, introduced 
by Ln Caillo in 17. r >2. It contains ono star of 
the fourth magnitude. Also Telescope.— Tele- 


mometer that records its temperature at a dis- 
tance. In general, the actuating instrument is a me- 
tallic thermometer whose indicator is connected elec- 
trically with a dial and pointer, or with a continuous 
chronograph ic register, at the place where the record is 
desired. The apparatus connected with the thermometer 
is called the transmitter, and that connected with the 
register is called the receiver. Of various systems, the 
following one of Itichard Bros, of Taris may be described. 
Over the pointer of the thermometer-dial is placed an 
auxiliary needle which carries a fork at its extremity. The 
arms of the fork arc so placed that the primary pointer 
of the instrument rests between them. Thus, the mo- 
tion of the pointer of the instrument is limited by the 
fork, and an electric contact is made when the pointer, 
responding to a change of temperature, touches either 
arm of the fork. The arms are insolated from each 
other, and separate wires carry the electric current from 
the two arms to the receiver. Tlie two currents, there- 
fore, distinguish rising and falling temperatures. At the 
receiver the current sets in motion a train of wheelwork, 
which moves the registering pen of a chronograph -barret 
exactly one scale-division. The displacement is upward 
or downward according as the electric current is due to a 
rising or a falling temperature. Simultaneously the wheel- 
work plunges a metal weight into a cup of mercury, and 
closes an electric current independent of the first. The 
current thus established returns to the transmitter, and 
acts on a magnet whose function it is to move the auxiliary 
needle bearing the fork so ns to bring the two arms of the 
fork again to equal distances from the primary needle. 
The apparatus is completed by nn automatic interrupter, 
which opeintes after each return of the current from the 
receiver. The instrument is then in readiness to record 
nnother differential change of temperature. This system 
of electrical registration at n distance is applicable to any 
instrument whose indications are shown by a dial and 


scopium Herschclli, a constellation inseued by the pointer. 

A bb£ H ell in 1789 between Lynx, Auriga, and Gemini. It telethermometry (teRe-th^r-morn'e -tri), n. 
Im [As telethermometer 4 -//^.] The art oHndieat- 

ing or recording temperature automatically at 
a distance from the actuating thermometer. 
r< fir - j-,? r of or 4 teletopometer (teRe-to-pom'e-tt’r), n. [< Gr. 
L\ UI. * umr, -t- ? a f ar -f T 6xog, a place, 4 utrpnv , measure.] 

nr> o o op nesirm - ^ telemeter in which two telescopes are used. 


is obsolete. 

telescopy (tel'e-sko-pi or to-les'ko-pi), n. [As 
telescope + -i/ 3 .] Ttio art o£ constructing or of 
using the telescope, 
teleseme (tel'e-sem), « 
af/im, sign, mark. ] A system of electric signal 


Telescope carp {Carasstus auratus var j, two thirds natural size. 

originating in China, of a scarlet color, with 
the eyes protruding, and with a double caudal 
fin. Also scarlet fish and tclcscopc-pAi. 
telescope-driver (tere-skop-dri'ver), n. Tlie 


. : , . , r iLML'iuuiui in » men i 

mg m which provision is mac e for _ the i auto- teleutoform (tG-lu'to-form), «. [< Gr. rAtvri/, 

matic transmission of a number of chiTeicnt c0 letion> +' L . /on , IOj f orm .] In hot., the 
signals or calls, in use in connection u ith police )ns( . or fina j f ru ;,_f 0 nn in the alternating gen- 
telegraphs and hotel annunciators. orations of tho Vredmecc; the stage in which 

teiesia (te-le S.U), 11 . . [= F. teles, c, < Gr. f}l0 teloutospores ar0 formed, 

finishing, < re? si r, finish, complete < rP.of, end.] teleutogol ji^i um (te-lu'to-go-nid'i-um), H. ; pi. 
A name sometimes given to sap])hire. v ■ /V. - — - 


ClCSGUPC-UllVCl u-on.ujj-v.tix »vi /, it. i uv , . .. .. s rs >rn /I „ 

clockwork mechanism by which the motion of telesmf (tel ezm), n. [< MGr. tu.co //«, n talis- 


a telescope is made to accord with apparent 
sidereal motion. Sir E. Beckett \ Clocks and 
Watches, p. 232. 

telescope-eye (teCe-skop-i), «. An eye, as of a 
gastropod, which may bo telescoped, or with- 
drawn and protruded. 

telescope-fish (tel'e-skdp-fish), n. Same as tele - 
scope-ear p. 

telescope-fly (tel'e-skop-fll), ??. A two-winged 
stalk-eyed insect. See cut under Diopsis . 

telescope-shell (tel'e-skop-shel), n. A corithi- 
oid. univalve of India, Telescopium fuse urn, hav- . 

ing a long conical shell of many whorls with telesmatically t (tel-es-mat'i-kal-i), 
subquadraugular aperture. means of telesms or talismans. 


man: see talisman 1 .] ~ A talisman or amulet. 
[Rare.] 

Tlie consecrated telesms of the pngnns. 

Dr. II. More, Antidote against Idolatry, ix. (Latham.) 

telesmatict (tol-es-mat'ik),«. [<Gr.r£/lfer/in(T-), 
outlay, payment, < rf/.tir, pay, < pay- 

ment.] Samo as tclesmatical. 
telesmaticalt (tel-es-mat'i-kal), a. [< tclcsmatic 
4- -ok] Pertaining to tolesms; talismanie. 

They had a tclesmatical way of preparation, answerable 
to the beginnings and mediocrity of the art. 

J. Gregory, Notes on Scripture, p. 38. (Latham.) 

adv. By 


iclcuiogoindia (-ii). [NL., < Gr. reAevrr/, comple 

tion, 4* NL. gonidium.] In lot., samo as tcleu- 
io spore. 

teleutospore (to-lu'to-spor), n. [NL., < Gr. 
re^eirr//, completion, 4 GTzopa, seed: see spore.] 
In lot., in tho Urcdincsc , a tliick-walled spore or 
psGudosporo formed by abscission on a branch 
of tlie mycelium (sterigma), and on germina- 
tion producing a promycelium. In some cases the 
teleutosporcs are produced early in the season, hut usu- 
ally they appear in autumn, remain in the tissues of the 
host over winter, and germinate in the spring. See 
spore 3, Uredincic, and cut under Puceinia. Also called 
brand-spore, pscudosporc. s 

Tlie cycle begins in spring with the germination of 
tliick-walled spores, called teleutosporcs, borne usually in 
pairs at the end of sterigmnta. Encyc. Brit., IX. 831. 



telfordize 
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telltale 


telfordize (tol'ford-iz), v. ; pret. and pp. tcU 
fnrdi-ed, ppr. Irlfordizing. In road-making, to 
construct according to the method of road-mak- 
ing invented liy Thomas Telford. See Telford 
pavement. 

Telford pavement. A roadway devised by the 
Scotch engineer Thomas Telford (1757-1S34). 
Tlit bottomin'.; of the road consists of any durable stone, 
from t to 7 inches in dimensions, liand-laid upon the road- 
foundation. Between such stones smaller pieces are 
pickid to complete a compact lajer 7 inches deep in the 
mid 11. of the mad, and graduated to 4 inches in depth at 
the >ide«, to produce a uniform comevity. Upon this is 
spread, and rolled down, gravel composed of flints, the 
pie- e* b»dr. ^ as nearly cubical in form as can be obtained, 
and none « i ichhr more than six ounces. The rolling is 
continu*. I till tie -’irf.ee is crushed and compact'd to 
stno" M uH-s. ih( 11 . 011 '* is often contracted to f, ?jo~d 
telic UH'ikh a. [< Gr. re? ik6c, final, < n? of, 
end, completion.] Noting a final end or pur- 
pose. So i* u'batic. 

teliconograph (t cl-i-kon'o-griif ), n. [< Gr. ri}/ f, 
afar, 4- mur, an imago, -f* ipafttv, write. Cf. 
imnot/ra])!t .] Same as icleiconograph. 

Telifera (tMif'c-rji), n. pi. [NL., < L. tela, 
w ob. 4 •ferrr = fi. Same as Epithelaria. 

Telinga (te-ling'gjj), n. 1. One of tiio people 
living in the eastern part of the Deccan. Yule 

<n«l Burnt 11. — 2\ . [/. c.] A sepoy Telinga po- 

tat o. See potato. 

tell 1 (tel), r. : pret. and pp. told (formerly or 
dial, sometimes Idled, tell), ppr. telling. [< ME. 
telln, (pret. tolde, table, pp. told, Hold, taldcn, 
i/told). < AS. tt Han (pret. tealde. pp. gctaild) = 
OS. telling =OFries. telln = MD. IJ. tcllcn, count, 
reckon, consider, = MLG. tcllcn =OHG. ccllaii, 
MHG. :thi, G. -(illicit, number (crrtildcn, nar- 
rate), =Ieel. tejn = Sw. tnl j a = Dan. belle, num- 
ber, tell; cf. Gotli. tahjan, instruct, direct; from 
the noun represented by foie 1 : see title*, n. Cf. 
tntc', v. For tlio forms tell, told, cf. sell, sold.] 

1. Iran s'. 1. To number; count; enumerate; 
reckon one by one, or one after another: as, to 
till a hundred; to ted one’s heads. 

Ctrteyn I hem never tolde; 

For as felt* cycn hadde she 
As fethcres upon foule« he. 

Chaucer, House of Tame, 1. 13S0. 
Mis custom ua« to tell over his herd of sea-calves at 
noon, and th**u to sleep, Bacon, Thjsical Fables, vii. 

He cannot be so innocent a coxcomb; 

He can Ml ten, suit*. 

Beau, ami FI., Coxcomb, ii. 1 . 
Nobody corner to \ isit him, he receives no letters, and 
telln bis motit) morning and evening. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 264. 

2. To recount; rehearse; narrate; relate: as, 
to tell a story. 

Witucs.«e, yc Heavens, the truth of all that I have tcld! 

Spenser, F. Q., VII. vi. 27. 


7. To inform. 

He seith that ye be sone apereeyvauntc of liym, and 
that ye sliolde telle me what he is. 

Merlin (E. E. T.S.), i. 74. 

Tell me, good nobbinoll, what garres thee greete? 

Spenser, Sliep. Cal., April. 
I’ll tell you as we pass along, 

That you will wonder what hath fortuned. 

Shak., T. G. of V., v. 4. 108. 

8. To give an order, command, or direction to ; 
order; bid: as, I told him to stay at home. 

Call for your casting-bottle, and placo your mirror in 
>our hat, as I told you. B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, ii. 1. 

It may be accepted as necessary for the comfort of all 
coachmen that a team should never start until told. 

2^ew l’ork Tribune, May 11, 1890. 

9. To assure ; assert positively to. 

They arc burs, I can tell you. Shale. , T. and C., iii. 2. 120. 
Pshaw! I tell you’tis no such thing — you are the man 
she wants, and nobody but j on. 

Sheridan, The Duenna, ii. 4. 
Let me tell you, you may drink worse French wine in 
many taverns in London than they have sometimes at this 
house. Cotton, in Walton’s Angler, ii. 227. 


Is there no mean between busybodies and fell-clocks, be. 
tween factotums and faineants? 

Jtev. S. Ward, Sermons, p. 131. 

telled (teld). An obsolete or provincial preterit 
of tell i. 

tellen (tol'en), n. [< Sp. tclina = F. icllino, < NL. 
Tcllina , < Gr. rtAXivy, a kind of shell-fish: see 
Tcllina.] A bivalve of the genus Tcllina or of 
some of the related Tcllinidsc. P. P. Carpenter. 

teller (tel'er), n. [< ME. tellere; < tell 1 4- -cr 1 .] 
1. One who counts or enumerates. Specifically— 
(rt) One of two or more persons, members of a deliberative 
oi legislative body, appointed, when a division takes place, 
to count the votes cast for and against a particular pro- 
posal or measure. In the British House of Commons there 
are two tellers appointed for each party, of whom one for 
the ayes and another for the noes are associated to check 
each other in the telling. In the United States House of 
Representatives but one is appointed for each party. (6) 
One of four officers (styled talliers in old records) former- 
ly employed in the British Exchequer to receive money 
payable to the king and to pay money payable by the king. 
The office was abolished in 1834 by 4 and 5 Will. IV., c. 15, 
and the duties of the four tellers are now performed by a 
controller-general of the receipt and issue of the Exche- 
quer. See tallicr. 


10f. To make account of: in phrases such as 
to till no tale , to tell no dainty , to tell no store. 

Yessello of Sylver is thcic non: for tliei telle no pryB 
there of, to make no Vessel! e ofFe. 

Manderillr, Travels, p. 220. 
I ne tolde no dcyntec of hir love. 

Chauctr, Pio], to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 203. 
Tell that to the marines. Sec marine.— To tell 
noses. Sec wind.— To teU no store oft. Sec store*. — 
To tell off, to count Oir ; especially, to count off and de- 
tach, as for some special duty : as, a squad was told off to 
clear the streets.— To tell one’s beads. See to bid beads, 
under bead.— To tell one’s fortune, or to tell fortunes. 
Sec fortune . — To tell one’s own tale or story, to tell 
talet, to tell tales out of school. See talci. =Syn. 3. 
To impart, report, repeat, mention, recite, publish. — 
Sjteak, State, etc. See say l. — 7. To acquaint (with), ap- 
prise (of). 

II. intrans. 1. To give an account; make 
report; speak; explain: with of. 

Bothe of yongc and olde 
Fu! wel byloved, and u el folk o/liire tolde. 

Chaucer, Troilus, i. 131. 
That I rnaj publish with the voice of thanksgiving, and 
tell of all thy wondrous works. l»s. xxvi. 7. 

This ancient and isolated city [Kagusa] has yet some- 
thing more to tell of. E. j. Freeman, Venice, p. 210. 

Of the fruitful year 
The}* told, and Its delights. 

HT/fiam Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 392. 

2. To say; declare. 

For hit aren murye-mouthede men mynstrnlcs of hcucnc. 
And godcs boyes, bordiours as the bok tcllcth. 

Biers Plowman (C), x. 127. 

3. To talk; chat; gossip. [Prov. Eng.] 

While I’ve been idling with you, here *ve this little maid 

been and ate up all my sugar 1 


Sir Edward [Carey] was a gentleman of the Chamber, 
and one of the four Tellers of the Exchequer. 

11. Ball, Society in Elizabethan Age, ix. 
(c) A functionary in a banking establishment whose busi- 
ness it is to receive or to pay money over the counter: as, 
a receiving teller ; a paying teller. 

2. One who tells, recounts, narrates, relates, 
or communicates something to others: as, a 
story-teller. 

S r Kenelm was a teller of strange things. 

Evelyn, Diary, June 18, 1670. 
It is ns Zara that the city is famous, because it is as Zara 
tliat its name appears in the pages of the great English 
teller oi the talc. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 121. 

tellership (tel'6r-sliip), n. [< teller + -ship.] 
The office or post of teller; a position as teller, 
tellevast, n. Seo tnlcvas. 

Tellicherry bark. See ennessi bark.un&erharifi. 
Tellina (te-li'nii), n. [NL. (Linnaeus, 1758), < 
Gr. TtlMvri, a kind 
of shell-fish.] In 
conch., a genus of 
bivalve mollusks, / 'fmfw 
typical of file fam- /A I '■ '(2(3 l 
ily Tcllinid.x. The ' I , 

shell has a strong ex- v , } \, \ \ / 

ternal ligament; it is \' v w 

generally thin and \ 

handsomely colored. , jll 'I 

The animal has very 

long siphons. There Ttlltna lingua-ftlu (right valve), 
are many species, both 

living and extinct, of all coasts. See also eut under Tel- 
linida. 

telling (tePing),^. Effective; impressive; strik- 
ing: as, a telling speech on tariff reform. 


*Wy, 

Wr 


Ttlltna lingua-ftlit (right valve). 


Life ... is a tale 

Told by an Idiot, full of sound and fury', 
Signifying nothing. Shak., Macbeth, v. 5. 27. 
Master ?, I have to tell a tale of woe, 

A tale of foil} and of wasted life. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 5. 

3. To make known; divulge; disclose; reveal; 
communicate: as, to tell a secret; to tell one’s 
errand. 

Now w ul y telle the rypt Way to Jerusalem. 

Mandcvillc, Travels, p. 125. 
Tell it not in Gath, publish It not in the streets of Aske- 
l° n « 2 Sam. 1. 20. 

She never told her love, 

But let concealment, like a worm 1’ the bud, 

Feed on her damask cheek. Shak., T. N., ii. 4. 113. 
I wonder wha ’s tauld that pay ladie 
The fashion into our countrie. 

Lord JJinywall (Child’s Ballads, I. 290). 

4. ' To declare; sav. 

Who-so contrarietb treuthe he tellcth in the gospel 
ThaV God knoweth liyrn noujte, ne no seynte of heucnc. 

Piers Ploinnan (B), v. 5. r ». 

5. To put or express in words; recite; explain ; 
make clear or plain. 

And dedc men for that deon [din] comcn outc of deope 
graues, 

And tolden why that tempest so Ionge tyme durede. 

Piers Plounnan (C), xx'I. GO. 
I know, quoth lie, what it mcancth, but I cannot tell 
It; I cannot express It. 

» r . Latimer, 2d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1550. 

Whoso nsk'd her for his wife, 

Ills riddle told not, lost his life. 

Shak., Pericles, i., Prol., 1. 38. 
Few' can tell his pedigree, 

Nor his subtUl nature conster. 

Marston and Barkstcd, Insatiate Countess, v. 

6. To discern so as to be able to say; distin- 
guish; recognize; decide; determine: as, to tell 
one from another; sko cannot tell which slio 
likes best. 

I could always tell If visitors had called in my absence. 

Thorcau, Walden, p. 141. 


Kingsley , Westward no, xxx. 

4. To tell tales; play tho informer; inform; 
blab: with of or on before the person: as, if 
you do, I’ll tell. [Now colloq.] 

And David saved neither man nor w oman alive, to bring 
tidings to Gath, saying, Lest they should tell on us, saying, 
So did David. 1 Sam. xxvil. 11. 

JTc didn’t want to tell on Maggie, though ho was angry 
with her ; for Tom Tullivcr was a lad of honor. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, 1. 5. 

5. To act effectively ; produce a marked effect 
or impression; count for something. 

It ’s true, every year will tell upon him. He is over fivc- 
and foity, you know. George Eliot, Middlcmarcli, iv. 

It would seem that oven pedantry and antiquarlanisin 
arc welcomed when they tell on behalf of tho other Bide. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 42. 

Everybody known that speeches arc little, that debates 
are often nothing, in Congress and elsewdiere ; but votes 
tell. It is the vote tliat men want. 

Bibliotheca Sacra, XL VII. 544. 
To hear tell of. Sec hear. 

tell 1 (tel), n. [< tell 1 , /*.] That which is told; 
account; narration; story; tale. [Rare.] 

There. I am at the end of my tell! If I write on, it must 
be to ask questions. Walpole, To Mann, April 4, 1743. 

Little Barl.’ry 's the very flower of the flock, accordin’ to 
my tell. E. Eggleston, The Century, XXXV. 44. 

tell 2 (tel), n. [< Ar. tell, a hill.] A hill or mound : 
common in Oriental place-names. 

The east bank of the Tigris, where gigantic tells or arti- 
ficial mounds, and the traces of an aucicnt city wall, boro 
evident witness of fallen greatness. 

Encyc. Brit., XVII. 511. 
tellable (tel'a-bl), a. [< tell 1 + -able.'] Capablo 
of being told; worth telling, 
tell-bill-willy (teTbil-wiFi), v. [Imitative.] 
Tho willet, Sympltcmia scmipalmata. Seo cuts 
under willet and scmipabnatc. [Bahamas.] 
tell-clockt (tel'klok), n. [< tell 1 , v ., 4- obj. 
clock 2 .] One who sits and counts tho hours; 
an idler. 


Not Latimer, not Luther, struck more telling blows 
against false theology than did this brave singer. 

Emerson, Robert Burns. 

telling-house (tel'ing-hous), v. One of the rude 
cots in which shepherds on the moor meet at 
the end of the pasturing season, to tell or count 
their sheep. R. D. Blaclcmorc, Lorna Doone, 
ii., note. [Prov. Eng.] 

tellingly (tel'ing-li), adr. In a telling manner; 
so as to ho effective ; effectively. 

The doctrine that poetry, not philosophy, is the true in- 
terpretation of life, is put tellingly and persuasively. 

The Academy, Dec. 1, 1888, p. 345. 


Tellinidse (to-lin'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Tcllina 
4- -idx.] A family of bivalve mollusks, of 
which tho genus Tcllina 
is the type. The animal 
has the mantle-lobes wide f 

open in front, but continued \ 

Into very long, separate si- ^ 

pbons behind; the labial 

palpi are large and triun- 

gular; the gills are united 

behind and appendiculate ; Tellltta radta((t . 

the foot is tongue-shaped and 

compressed. The shell is nearly equivalve, and generally 
has cardinal and anterior and posterior lateral teeth. 

tellinite (tel'i-nit), n. [< Tellina + -HA] A 
fossil shell of the gonus Tcllina, or some similar 
one; a petrified teilon. 

telltale (tol'tfil), n. and a. [< tell 1 , v., + ohj. 
talc 1 .] I. it. 1. One who officiously or heed- 
lessly communicates information concerning 
the private affairs of others; one who tells that 
which is supposed to ho secret or private; a 
blabber; an informer; a tale-bearer. 


One tliat qunrrclls with no man, but for not pledging 
him, but takes all nbsunlities, and commits as many, and 
is no lell-talr next morning though liee remembei it. 
lip. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, An Ordinairie Honest 

[Fellow. 

If you see your master wronged by any of your fellow- 
servants, be bare to conceal It, for fear of being called a 
tell-tale. Sicift, Advice to Servants (General Directions). 



telltale 

The children, who are alwa> s house tell-tale*, to on made 
him acquainted with the little hl'tnry of the home ami 
family. Thackeray, Henry Esmond, xL 

2. An indication or an indicator; that which 
serves to convey information. 

Paint those eye*, so&luc, «» kind, 

Eager telltales of her mind. 

J/. Arnold, A Memory- Picture. 

3. A name given ton variety of instruments or 
devices, usually automatic, used for counting, 
indicating, registering, or otherwise giving de- 
sired information. Specifically — (a) In oryamluitd- 
in{j, a rih'ce of bone, metal, or wood, moving in a Plot, 
winch is so connected with the bellows as to Indicate to 
the blower or player by Its ]>osition the stab* of the wind- 
supply. (&) A hanging compass, general!' In the cabin 
of the commanding ofilcer. (c) An index near the vlisel 
of a ship to show the position of the tiller, (d) A tum- 
stlle placed at the entrance of a public ball or other 
place of resort, ami having a mechanism which records 
the number of persons passing In or out. ( e ) A gage or 
index which shows the pressure* of steam on an engine- 
boiler, of ess on a gas-holder, and the like. (/) A dock- 
attachment for the purpose of recording the presence of 
a watchman at certain intervals. Some forms of this de- 
vice are provided with a rotating paper dial, showing the 
hour and minute at which n watchman touched a project- 
ing button communicating by a point with the paper dial. 
(y) A small overflow-pipe attached to a tank or cistern to 
indicate when it is full. (/») A liar to which arc attached 
strips of leather, set at n proper height over a railway 
track to warn brakemen on freight-trains when they are 
approaching a bridge. 

4. In omiVt'f n tattler; a Vird of the "onus 
Tetanus in n broad sense: as, tlio greater and 
lessor telltale, 7b tan us mdanohucus and T. jla- 
vipt v« See tattler , and out under ydloiclegs. 

II. a, 1. Di-pnw d to fell or reveal secrets, 
whether officiously r«r heedlessly; given to be- 
traying the confidence** or revealing the private 
affairs of others; blabbing: as, telltale people. 
Let not the heavens h»*nr the*o tdl-tale women 
llall on the Lord's anoint'd. 

StuA., r.lch. III., Iv. 4. 149. 

2, Showing, revealing, or denoting that which 
is not intended to be known, apparent, or pro- 
claimed: ns, telltale te are; telltale blushes. 

The telltale snow, n sparkling mould, 

Says where they go and whence they came;*. 
Lightly Ihej touch Its carpet cold, 

And where they touch they sign your name. 

F. Locker, Winter Fantasy. 

3. That gives warning or intimation of some- 
thing: as, a telltale pipe attached to a cistern 
or tank. —Telltale clock. See clock?. 

tell-trotht, a. Same as tell- truth. 
tell-trutht (tertreith), n. [Also tcll-troth ; < Ml 1 , 
r., 4 obj. truth.] One who speaks or tells the 
truth ; ono who gives a true account or roport ; 
a veracious or candid person. 

Caleb ami Joshua, the only two tcll-troths, endeavoured 
to iindeccbc and encourage the people. 

Fuller, Plignh Sight, II. Iv. 3. (Trench.) 

The rudeness of a Macedonian tctl-truth Is no apparent 
calumny. Jcr. Taylor , Works (ed. 1835), II. 99. 

tellural (tel'u-rul), a. [< L. tell ttfi (tellur-), the 
earth, + -al.]' Of or pertaining to the earth, 
tellurate (tel'u-rut), n. [< 1euur(ic ) 4- •ate 1 ,] 
A salt of telluric acid. 

tellur-bismuth (tcl'to-biz/muth), n. [< tell u- 
return) + bismuth. J Sarao as tetraihjmitc. 
telluret (toFu-rct), n. [< tcllur(ium) + -ct.] 
Same as teltnridc. 

tellureted, telluretted (tel'u-ret-ed), a. [< tel- 
lurium) 4* - ct 4 -ed-.] Combined with tellu- 
rium.— Tellureted hydrogen, HjjTe, a gaseous com- 
pound obtained by the action or hydrochloric acid on an 
alloy of tellurium. It is a feeble add, analogous in com- 
position, smell, and other characters to sulphurated hy- 
drogen. 

tellurian (te-UVri-an), a. and n . [< L. tellus 
(tellur-), the earth, "4 -t-rm.] I. a. Pertaining, 
relating to, or characteristic of the earth or an 
inhabitant of tho earth. 

They absolutely hear the tellurian lungs wheezing, pant-* 
ing, crying 1 Bellows to mend’ periodically, as the Earth 
approaches her aphelion. 

Ik Quincey , Sj stem of the Ileavcna. (Doric.?.) 

II. «. 1. An inhabitant of the earth: so culled 
with ref orenco to supposed inhabitants of other 
planets. 

If any distant worlds (which may he the case) are so f ir 
ahead of us Tttlurians In optical resources as to see dis- 
tinctly through their telescopes all that we do on earth, 
what is the grandest fight to which we ever treat them? 

JJc Quincey, Joan of Are. (Daviex.) 
2. Same ns tellurian. 

telluric (te-lii'rik), a. [= F. tcllurique = Sp. 
trl tinea, < I,, tillus (tellur-^. ihe earth.] 1. Per- 
taining to or proceeding from the earth: as, a 
disease of telluric origiu; ulluric deities. 

How tho Coleridge moon slum comported itself amid 
these hot telluric Ihtnes . . . must be left to conjecture. 

Carlyh, Sterling, L 10. (Darter.) 
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His frnan’*] knowledge, his ideas, his treasures of art 
and literature, have a sensuous origin, Ju«t as this fruit 
has a mineral or telluric origin. The Century, XIX. C90. 

2. Of, containing, or derived from tellurium: 
ns. telluric acid — Telluric acid, HoTeOp an oxygen 
acid of tellurium which is formed when tellurium is de- 
flagrated w ith niter. Tlie pure acid forms a white pow- 
der soluble iu hot water.-— Telluric bismuth, the min- 
oral tetrady mite.— Telluric Silver, hessite. 
telluride (tel'u-rid or -rid), [< tellur-ium + 
-ide-.] A compound of tellurium with an elec- 
tropositive element. Also called telluret . 
telluxiferous (tel-u-rif'e-rus), a. [< tcllnri-um 
4- h.fcrrc = E. hear 1 .] Containing or yield- 
ing tellurium. 

tellurion (te-lfi'ri-on), w. [Also tellurian; < L. 
tellus (t(llnr-) 4* -f-on.3 An instrument for show- 
ing in what manner the causes operate which 
produce the succession of day and night and the 
changes of tlio seasons: a kind of orrery, 
tellurism (tcl'u-rizm), it. [< L. tellus (tellur-), 
the earth, 4* -&>«.] Seo tho quotation. 

There Is In magnetism two different actions — one which 
depends upon a vital principle spread throughout nature, 
anil circulating In all bodies ; the other the ram e principle, 
modified by man, animated by his spirit, directed by his 
will. He thinks that the first sort of magnetism, which 
he calls tellurian , or siderism, can be, etc. 

Ddcuzc , Anim. Magn. (trans. 3813), p. 209. 

tellurite (tel'u-rifc), n. [< icllur(ous) + -ite-.] 
1. In chon., a compound of tellurous acid and a 
base. — 2. In mineral., tellurium dioxid, a min- 
eral found in small yellowish or whitish spheri- 
cal masses, having a radiated structure, occur- 
ring with native tellurium, 
tellurium (tc-lu'ri-um), v. [NL., < L. tellus ( tel- 
lur-), the earth.] Chemical symbol, Te ; atomic 
weight, 127.5. One of the rarer elements, oc- 
curring in nature in small quantity in the native 
state and also in combination with various 
metals, as with gold and silver in the form of 
graphic tellurium, or sylvanite, with gold, lead, 
and antimony as nagyagite, and in several other 
mostly very rare mineral combinations. Telluri- 
um is a brittle substance. Its specific gravity is about G.2. 
Its chemical properties have made it n problem from an 
early time, and it was first called aurxnn paradoxum and 
metallum problcmaticum. That it was not identical with 
any metal previously known was demonstrated by Klap- 
roth in 1708. Tellurium, although having a decided me- 
tallic luster, and occurring in nature almost exclusive- 
ly In combination with decided metallic elements, most 
closely resembles sulphur and selenium in its chemical 
reactions, and is generally classed at the present time 
among the non-metallic elements, although considered by 
Berzelius as being a metal.— Foliated tellurium. Same 
as nayyayite.— Graphic tellurium. Same as sylvanite. 
tellurium-glance ( to-lu'ri-um-gluns), n . Same 
as nagyagite. 

tellurize (tel'n-rlz), v. t. To mix or cause to 
combine with* tellurium — Tellurized ores, ores 
which contain tellurium compounds. 

tellurous (tel'u-rus), a. [< tellur-ium + -<n/s.] 
Of, pertaining* to, or obtained from tellurium. 
—Tellurous acid, Hj»TeO;;, nn oxygen acid of tellurium, 
analogous toselcuious acid, and, like it, formed by the ac- 
tion of nitric acid on the clement. It i3 a white insoluble 
powder, forming with alkalis crystal liznblo salts. 
Telmatodytes (tel-ma-tod'i-tez), n. [NL. (Ca- 
banis, 1850), < Gr. r#.//a(r-), a marsh, + 6br w, 
diver.] A genus of true wrens, or subgonus 
of Cistothorus, under which is often named tho 
common long-billed marsli-wren of the United 
States, C. or T. palustris . See cut under marsh- 
ier cn. 

telodynamic (toFo-dl-nam'ik), a. [< Gr. Tff>x, 
afar, 4* dump/?, power: seo dynamic.] In vtech 
elect., etc., relating to or used in the transmis- 
sion of power from or to a distance. 

The mechanical method of traction by means of the tclo- 
dynamic cable is preferable to any electric system. 

The Engineer. LX VII. 9. 

telolecithal (tcl-o-les'i-tlinl), a. [< Gr. ri^oQ, 
end, 4- temOog, the yolk of ah egg.] In embryo! ., 
haring much food-yolk which is eccentric from 
tho formativo yolk, as the large meroblastic 
eggs of birds: correlated with alccithal (haring 
no food-yolk) and ccntrolecithal (which see). 

The classification of animal eggs proposed by Balfour is 
adopted : viz., alccitlial, telolecithal, and ccntrolecithal. 

Xaturc, XXXVII. 507. 

telopore (tel'o-por), v. [< Gr. tI?,oc, end, + 
irrfpof, pore.] In embryo!., a terminal pore left 
bj’ tlie closing from before backward of the 
median furrow produced by the invagiuation 
of mesoderm in tho embryo of some insects. 
Vattcn, Quart. Jour. Micros. Sci., XXXI. G39. 
telotroch (tel'6-trok), n. Same as telotrocha. 
telotrocha (te-iot'ro-kU), pi. tclotrachx(-Vic). 
[NL. : see tclotroclious.] The ciliated embryo 
of polychretous annelids, having a circle of cilia 
around the body just in front of the mouth and 
behind the eyes, on tho segment which becomes 
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the prrcstomium. There i« also amally in such em- 
bryos another circlet of cilia around the caudal cm! of the 
lw>dy, and a tnft upon the center of the pncstoinlnm. See 
atrocha, vxcsotrocha. Also, Irregularly, telcotrocha. 
telotrochal (te-lot'ro-kal), <7. [< tclotroch-ous 4- 
-«?.] Same as Iclofrocftbus. Gcycnhatir, Comp. 
Aunt, (trans.), p. 137. 

telotrochous (te-lot'ro-kus),^. [< Gr.r//or,end, 
4* rfioxoCj a wheel : see trochus.] Surrounded 
by terminal cilia, as an aunelidons larva; hav- 
ing the character of a telotTocha. Huxley, Aunt. 
.Invert., p. 171. 

telotype (tel'o-tip), n. [Irreg.< Gr. rfjlt, afar,+ 
rn»of, type.] * 1. A printing electric telegraph. 
— 2. An automatically printed telegram, 
telpher (tel'fer), a. [Irreg. < tcl(cgraph) + Gr. 
QtoEtr, carry', = E. hear 1 . Cf. telpherage.] Of 
or relating to a system of telpherage, 
telpherage (tel'fer-fg), n; [< telpher 4- -aye.] 
Transportation effected automatically !>}’ tho 
aid of electricity; specifically, a system of elec- 
tric locomotion especially adapted to the trans- 
fer of goods, in which the carriages are sus- 
pended from electric conductors supported on 
poles. Every' carriage or train of carriages contains an 
electric motor, which takes the current from the conduc- 
tors upon which it runs. 

This word “telphnayc" ... is intended to designate 
all modes of transport effected automatically with the 
aid of electricity. According to strict rules of deriva- 
tion, tho word would be “ telcphornge “ ; but in order to 
avoid confusion with “telephone," and to get rid of the 
double accent in one word, which is disagreeable to my 
ear, I have ventured to give the new void such a form 
as it might have received after a few centuries of usage 
by English tongues, and to substitute the English sound- 
ing “telpher" for “telepliore." In the most general 
sense, telpher lines include such electric railway lines as 
were first proposed liy my colleagues, Messrs. Ayrton and 
Perry. The word would also describe lines, such ns I have 
seen proposed in the newspapers, for the conveyance of 
small parcels at extremely rapid rates. But to-night I 
shall confine myself entirely to the one specific form in 
which the telpher line first presented itself to my mind, 
and which it has fallen to my lot to develop. In this form 
telpher lines are adapted for the conveyance of minerals 
and other goods at a slow' pace and at a cheap rate. 

Flccvxiny Jcnkin, Jour. Soc. of Arts (1SS4), XXXII. C48. 

telpherway (tel'fCT-wii), The road, line, or 
way on which transportation by the system of 
telpherage is earned on. 
telson (tel 'son), n. [NL., < Gr. tL7.gov , a boun- 
dary, limit.]* In tool., the last segment, or an 
azygous appendage of the last segment, or tho 
median axis of the last segment, whether iu 
ono piece or more, of certain crustaceans and 
aracuniclans, as the middle flipper of a lobster’s 
tail-fin, tlio long sharp tail of a horseshoe-crab, 
and the sting of a scorpion. In long-tailed crusta- 
ceans a broad flat telson combines with similar swim- 
merct9 to form the rhipidum. In some thysanurons in- 
sects the telson Is a small plate nt the end of the abdomen, 
and Is either u modified segment or, more probably, a me- 
dian azygous appendage. See cuts under Ainvhilho?, Eu - 
ryptcruta, horscshoc-crab, scorpion , and Squillid.r. 
telt. An obsolete or provincial preterit of tell 1 . 
Telugu (tel'o-go), ii. [Also Tcloorjoo ; < Telugu 
Tclugu , also Telunga, Tclinga, etc., < TcJiugd, 
ono of tho people of the country called TcliSt- 
gdna or Tiling ana.] The language of tho dis- 
trict in tlie east of the Deccan inhabited by 
the Telingas: a Draridian dialect. Also used 
adjectively. 

temenos (tem'e-nos), n . : pi. (emetic (-ne). [< Gr. 
rifievoc, a piece of land marked off, a sacred 
inclosure, < Tlgveiv, rageiv, cut: see tome. Cf. 
temple 1 .] In Gr. antiq., a sacred inclosuro or 
precinct; a pieco of land marked off from com- 
mon uses and dedicated to a god; a precinct, 
usually surrounded by a barrier, allotted to a 
temple or sanctuary, or consecrated for any 
other reason. 

The building was surrounded with a wall of brick form- 
ing a court or temenos. Encyc. Brit., II. 383. 

Tememicbus (tem-o-nu'kus), n. [NL. (Caba- 
nis, 1850), so called as occupying pagodas in 
India; < Gr. reftevovxoc, holding a piece of laud 
(a sacred inclosure), < rt/mvg, a piece of land, 
a sacred in closure (see temenos ), + Ixuv, have, 
hold.] A genus of Old World starlings, with 
exposed nostrils, a bare postocular area, and 
an enormous crest of lanceolate feathers over- 
hanging the back of the neck. The only spe- 
cies is T. pay od arum, the pagoda-thrush of Latham, 
originally described as“Bralim's martin" by Sonnini iti 
1782, which extends from Afghanistan to Ceylon, and Is 
n well-known bird of the whole poninsnla of India. The 
male is 8\ inches long, the wing 4, the tail 2|. The gen- 
eral color is lavcnder-gray, varied with black, white, and 
cinnamon ; the long crest is greenish-black, the feet are 
yellow*, and the eyes are white. The female is similar, but 
rather smaller and with a shorter crest. See cut on fol- 
lowing page. 

temerarioust (tcm-e-rfi'n-us), a. [= r. ti-mi- 
rairc = Sp. Pg. It ."lemcrario, < I/, temerarius, 
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that happens hv chance, imprudent, < tnncrc, 
by chance, at random, rashly: seo temerity, tem- 
mw?.] Heedless or careless of consequences: 
unreasonably venturous; reckless: headstrong; 
inconsiderate; rash; careless. 

I spake against tnnrrarinus judgment. 

Lafimt r, 4th Sermon lief. Edw. VI., 1549. 

temerariouslyt (tem-o-rii'ri-u^-li), a fir. In a 
temerarious or presumptuous manner; rashly; 
inconsiderately. 

It ;\«sr*rt<5 and enacts that they have no right, ns they 
"tniwrarinmly presume, and usurpedly take on them- 
selves, to he parcel of the body, in manner claiming that 
without their a'-ents nothing can he enacted at any par- 
liament w it hin this land." Ilallnm. (Imp. Did.) 

temerationt (tem-e-rfi'shon),?/. [< LL. tcmcra - 
tio(H-). a dishonoring or profaning, < L. tone- 
ran. pp. tnmratit violate, pollute, lit. ‘treat 
rashly/ < t( m* re, rashly, at random.] Contami- 
nation; profanation; pollution. 

Those cryptic ways of institution hy which the ancients 
did hide a light, and keep It in a dark lantern from the 
tcriWTation of ruder handlings and popular preachers. 

Jcr. Taylor, Works (cd. 1836), II. 121. 

temerity (’to-mor'i-ti), it. [= F. U'mvriie = Pr. 
trmcritat == Sp. tenuridad = Pg. temrridade == 
It. te mrritd, < L. if mrrita(t-)s, chance, accident, 
rashness, < tenure, by chance, casually, rash- 
ly. Cf. tenunats.] Extreme venturesomeness ; 
rashness ; recklessness. 

The temrrit <i tint risked the fate of an empire on the 
chances of a tingle battle. 1 1 all am, Middle Ages, I. 4. 

It appears to me that I cannot, without exposing my- 
self to the charge of tcmmty, seek to discover the [im- 
penetrable] ends of Deity. 

Dctcnrtc*, Meditations (tr. by Vcitch), iv. 
=SyiL Ra*hncr*, Tcmeritg (see rashness ); venturesome* 
lies®, presumption, foolhardiness. 

temerous (tom'o-rus), a. [< ML. tcmcrus , devel- 
oped after the analogy of other adjectives as 
related to adverbs in -c, < L. tcmerc , by chance, 
rashly: sec temerity, temerarious.'] Heedless; 
rash ; reckless. [Pare.] 

Temnrmi* tauntrc'sc that delights In toyes. 

Vncertaine Authors, Agt. an IT nsted fast Woman. 


I have not the tnnrrom intention of disputing for a 
moment. Atlantic Monthly, L.XL 2-»l. 
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temiak (tom'i-ak), «. [Eskimo,] A jacket worn 
by Eskimo men and women. Seo juniper 2 . 

Seal-skin temiaks, or jumpers, were found serviceable 
only iu windy weather, and were but little used. 

A. ir. Greely, Arctic Service, p. 203. 
Temminck’s sandpiper or stint. See stint, 3. 
Temnorhis (tem'no-ris), n. [NL., < Gr. reyveiv, 
cut, + pic, nose.] In ornith., same as Suthora. 
temp. An abbreviation of Latin tempore , in the 
time, or in the time of. 

The history of the Cardinal of S. Praxedes, who made 
it [the family of Bainbrigge] famous, temp. Henry VIII. 

N. and Q., 7th sei\, XI. 80 . 
Tempean (tem'pe-an), a. [< L. Tempo , < Gr. 
Ti/tnff, contraction of Tt/t-ea, pi., Tempo (see 
def.) in Thessaly.] Of, pertaining to, or re- 
sembling Tempe, a beautiful vale in Thessaly, 
celebrated by tho classic poets, 
temper (tom*' per), r. [< ME. temperen, tern - 
piren, tempren , < AS. *trmprian = OF. temprer, 
F. ta mper = Pr. iemprar , treinpar = Sp. tem- 
plar = Pg. temper ar = It. tempera re, < L. tem - 
perarc, divide or proportion duly, mingle in 
due proportion, qualify, temper, regulate, rule, 
intr. observe measure*, be inoderato or temper- 
ate, < Umpns, time, fit season: see temporal L 
Cf. tamper , v. Heneo also ult. attemper , attem- 
perate , contemper, distemper 1 , temperate , otc.] 

1. travs. 1. To modify by mixing; mix; blond; 
combino; compound. 

And other Trees, that beren Vcnym ; azenst the whiclic 
there is no Medieyne but on : anil that is to taken here 
propre J.cves, ami stampe hem and tcmpcrc hem with 
\\ atrc, and than drynke it. Nandnillc, Travels, p. 189. 

In temperynge his colours, ho lacked good size. 

Sir T. Elnot , Tho Governom*, iii. 19. 
Tho queen, sir, very oft importuned me 
To temper poisons for her. 

Shale., Cymbcline, v. 6. 2. r »0. 

2. To combino in duo proportions; constitute; 
adjust; fit. 

But God hath tempered tho body together: . . . that 
there should he no schism iu the body, but that the mem- 
bers should hate tlie same care one for another. 

1 Cor. xii 21, 29. 

Who of us can live content, as we arc tempered, without 
some hero to ndmirc and worship? 

II. Bushtuil, Sermons for New Life, p. 57. 

Hither this being should not have been made mortal, or 
mortal existence should have been tcmjsercd to his qual- 
ities. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, ix. 

3. To moisten, mix, and work up into proper 
consistency; prepare by moistening, mixing, or 
kneading. 

After the clay has been allowed to “mellow, or ripen,” 
in nits, under water, it is passed through the pug-mill 
aim well kneaded or tempered. lire, Diet., III. 997. 

To temper clay means to mix It thoroughly, ami preparo 
it for the use of the moulder, who must have it In a con- 
dition not too soft nor yet too hard, hut in a suitable stato 
of plasticity to be easily and solidly moulded Into bricks. 

C. T. Davis, Bricks and Tiles, p. 10(5. 

4. To modify or qualify by blending: as, to 
temper indignation with pity. 

I shall temper so 

Justice with mercy as may illustrate most 
Them fully satisfied, ami tlico appease. 

Milton, P. L., X. 77. 

The young and happy arc not ill pleased to temper their 
life with a tiansparent shadow. 

Uawthomc, Seven Gables, ix. 
lienee — 5. To restrain; moderate; mitigate; 
soften; tone down the violence, severity, or 
harshness of ; mollify; soothe; calm. 

3 if thou tynez that toun, tempre thyn yro 
As thy mcrey may malte thy mckc to Bpare. 

Alliterative Poems (c d. Morris), ii. 775. 

The waters whereof, tcmperatly drunken, did exceed- 
ingly temper the brainc, anil take away madnesBe. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 332. 

"God tempers the wind," said Marla, “to the shorn 
lamb." Sterne, Sentimental Journey (Maria). 

Gloomy canopies of stone, that temjicr the sunlight ns 
it streams from the chapel windows. 

J. A. Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 173. 
6. In music, to tune or adjust the pitch of (the 
tones of an instrument of fixed intonation, like 
an organ or pianoforte), with reference to a 
selected principle of tuning. The term is also ex- 
tended to the tones and intervals of the voice and of in- 
struments of free intonation. Seo tnnjicrament. 

7f. To attune. 

He [Orpheus] wento hym to the howses of hello, and 
there he temprede hise blaundyssynge soonges by lesown- 
ynge strenges. Chaucer , Boethius, iii. meter 12. 

Meanwhile the rural ditties were not mute. 
Temper'd to the oaten flute. Milton, Lycidas, 1. 33. 
8f. To govern ; control; regulate; train. 

He tcmjrrcth the tongc to-trcuthc-ward and no tresore 
coueitcth. Piers Plomnan (B), xiv. 80S. 

Cato . . . was so mocho inflamed in the desire of lcrn- 
ynge that ... he couldc nat tempre him selfe in redyng 
Grcke bokes whylcs the Scnato was uittynge. 

Sir T. Elyot, Tlic’Govcrnour, ill. 21. 


9, To bring to a proper degree of hardness and 
elasticity for use, as steel or other metal, steel 
is tempered by being first heated to a high temperature, 
and then rapidly cooled ; it is then reheated to the desired 
temperature, and cooled again. The surface of steel when 
thus reheated undergoes a regular succession of changes 
of color, and these indicate exactly when the process is to 
be stopped in order that the right hardness may be se- 
cured. The following tabic exhibits the order of succes- 
sion of the colors shown by tlie steel in tempering, also 
the degree of the thermometer at which that color ap- 
pears, and some of the articles for which that especial 
hardness is best suited : 


Temperature. 

Color. 

Article. 

430 

Very pale yellow . 

.Lancets. 

450 

.Straw-yellow 

.Razors and surgic; 
instruments. 

490 ... 

.Brownish yellow. 

.Scissors, chisels. 

. Axes, planes. 

510... . 

.Purplish brown. . 

630. ... 

Purple 

Table cutlery. 

550 

Light blue.. .. 

Springs, saws. 

5G0. .. 

. Dark blue 

Fine saws, augers. 

GOO... . 

Blackish blue . . . 

Hand -saws. 


Our men that went to discouer those parts had but two 
iron pickaxes with them, and those so ill tempered that 
the points turned againe at euery stroake ; but trinll was 
made of the Oare, with argument of much hope. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 7G1. 


Tlie temper'd metals clash, and yield a silver sound. 

Dryden, ./Encid, viii. G99. 

10f. To dispose. 

'Tis she 

That tempers him to this extremity. 

Shak., Rich. III., i. 1. 65. 


ii. intrans. If. To accord; keep agreement. 

Few men rightly temper with tho stars. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., iv. G. 29. 


2. To become soft and plastic; bo molded; ac- 
quire a desired quality or state. 

I have him already tempering between my finger and my 
thumb. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 3. 140. 


temper (tem'pGr), n. [= It. tempera , tempra, 
temper, kind, sort, tempera; from tho verb.] 
1. Mixture or combination of different ingre- 
dients or qualities, especially in tho way and 
tho proportions best suited for some specific 
purpose: as, tho temper of mortar. — 2. Consti- 
tution; consistency; form; definite stato or 
condition. 


Yorick was just bringing my father's hypothesis to some 
temper. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ix. 32. 

3f. Temperament. 

The exquisiteness of his [Christ’s] bodily temper in- 
creased the exquisiteness of his torment. 

Fuller, Fisgah Sight, I. 345. (Trench.) 

4. Disposition of mind; frame of mind; incli- 
nation; humor; mood: as, a calm temper; a 
hasty temper ; a sullen or a fretful temper. 

A creature of a most perfect and divine temper; one in 
whom the humours and olements are peaceably met, with- 
out emulation of precedency. 

U. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, ii. 1. 
Grave nenry hath succeeded him in all things, and is a 
gallant Gentleman, of a French Education and Temper. 

Uoucll, Letters, I. iv. 16. 
Such as havo a knowledge of the town may easily class 
themselves with tempers congenial to their own. 

Goldsmith, Various Clubs. 
It may readily be imagined how little such thwarting 
agrees with tho old cavalier’s fiery temper. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 388. 

6f. Calmness of mind ; temperatoness ; moder- 
ation; self-restraint; tranquillity; good tem- 
per. 

You are too suspicious, 

And I have borne too much beyond my temper. 

Fletcher, Double Marriage, i. 1. 
The Emperor heard the Heralds with great Temper, and 
answered Clarcncieux very mildly. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 275. 
now could I think with temper of passing my days 
among Yahoos? Swift, Gullivers Travels, iv. 10. 

6. Heat of mind or passion; irritation; dispo- 
sition to give way to anger, resentment, or the 
like: as, lie showed a great deal of temper. — 7. 
Middle character or course ; moan or medium; 
compromise. [Obsoloto or archaic.] 

A temper between [the opinions of] France and Oxford. 
John Ilampdcn, quoted hy Macaulay, Nugent’s Hampden. 
They made decrees of toleration, and appointed tempers 
and expedients to bo drawn up by discreet persons. 

Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 297. 
The perfect lawgiver is a just temper between the man 
of theory, who can see nothing hut general principles, and 
the mere man of business, who can see nothing but par- 
ticular circumstances. Macaulay. 

8. The state of a metal, particularly as to its 
hardness and elasticity : as, the temper of iron 
or steel. 


His fears were vain ; impenetrable charms 
Secur’d the temper of tlr ethereal arms. 

Pope, Iliad, xx. 315. 
9. In sugar-works, white lime or other alkaline 
substance stirred into a clarifier filled with 
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cane-juice, to neutralize the excess of acid. — 

Good temper, freedom from passion or irritability ; good 
nature.— Out of temper, in bad temper; irritated.— 
To keep one’s temper, to avoid becoming angry or irri- 
tated; control one’s temper. 

But easier 'tis to learn how Bets to lay 

Than how to keep your Temper while you play. 

Congreve , tr. of Oxid’s Art of Love, iii. 

To lose one’s temper, to become angry, 
tempera (tcm'pe-ra), «. [It. : see temper. ] In 
painting , same as distemper 

Tempera, or Distemper, is a method of painting in w hich 
solid pigments are employed, mired with a water medium 
in which some kind of gum or gelatinous substance is 
dissolved to prevent the colours from scaling off. Tem- 
pera is called in Italy “ fresco a secco,” a^ distinguished 
from “fresco buono,” or true fresco, painted on freshly 
laid patches of stucco. Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 157. 

temperable (tem'per-a-bl), a. [< temper + 
-able.'] Capable of being tempered. 

Do not the constructive fingers of Watt, Fulton, Whitte- 
raore, Arkwright predict the fusible, hard, and temper- 
able texture of metals? Emerson , History. 

temperament (tem'per-a-ment), n. [< F. tem- 
perament — Sp. Pg. It. iemphramcn to, <L. tem- 
per amentum, due proportion, proper measure, 
< temperarc , modify, proportion : see temper.'} 

1. State with respect to the relative propor- 
tion of qualities or constituent parts; consti- 
tution ; mixture of opposite or different quali- 
ties; a condition resulting from the blending 
of various qualities. 

The common law has wasted and wrought out those 
distempers, and reduced the kingdom to its just state and 
temperament. Sir M. Hale . 

2. That individual peculiarity of physical or- 
ganization by which the manner of acting, 
feeling, and thinking of every person is per- 
manently affected: as, a phlegmatic tempera- 
ment; a sanguine temperament; the artistic tem- 
perament. Certain temperamental types have long been 
recognized (see the phrases below); they may serve the 
purposes of description, but do not represent any very 
well marked natural groups. 

3. A middle course or an arrangement reached 
by mutual concession, as by a tempering of ex- 
treme claims on either side; adjustment of con- 
flicting influences, as passions, interests, or doc- 
trines, or the means by which such adjustment 
is effected; compromise. 

I forejudge not any probable expedient, any tempera- 
ment that can be found in things of this nature, so dis- 
putable on either side. Milton, Free Commonwealth. 

Auricular confession . . . was leftto each man’s discre- 
tion in the new order : a judicious temperament , which the 
reformers would have done well to adopt in some other 
points. Uallam, Const. Hist., I. 83. 

4f. Condition as to heat or cold ; temperature. 

Bodies are denominated hot and cold in proportion to 
the present temperament of that part of our body to which 
they arc applied. Locke, Elem. of Nat. Phil., xi. 

Madeira is a fertile island, and the different heights and 
situations among its mountains afford such temperaments 
of air that all the fruits of northern and southern coun- 
tries are produced there. 

B. Franklin , Autobiography, p. 313. 

5. In music , the principle or system of tuning 
in accordance with which the tones of an in- 
strument of fixed intonation are tuned, or those 
of the voice or of an instrument of free into- 
nation are modulated in a given case. The rela- 
tive pitch of the tones of an ideal scale maybe fixed with 
mathematical precision. An instrument tuned so as to 
produce such a scale, or a voice or instrument using the 
intervals of such a scale, is said to be tuned or modulated 
in pure or just temperament. So long as these tones only 
are used, no further adjustment is necessary. But if mod- 
ulation he attempted, so that some other tone than the 
original one becomes the key-note, one or more intercalary 
tones are required, and the relative pitch of some of the 
original tones has to be altered. To fit an instrument for 
varied modulations, therefore, either a large number of 
separate tones must be provided for, or the pitch of some 
of them must be slightly modified, so that a single tone may 
serve equally well for either of two or more tones whose 
pitches are theoretically different. This subject is neces- 
sarily of great practical importance in the construction 
of keyboard-instruments, like the pianoforte and the or- 
gan. Until comparatively recently such instruments were 
tuned in mean-tone or mcsotonic temperament, so called 
because based on the use of a standard whole step or 
mean tone, which is an interval half-way between a greater 
and a less major second (see second*, step, and tone* ). This 
standard was applied to the tuning of twelve digitals to 
the octave — namely, C, C£, D, Ej, E, F, F£ G, GC, A, B*j, 
and B; and provided for harmonious effects only in the 
keys (tonalities) of C, D, F, G, A, and B? major, and of D, 
G, and A minor. Other tonalities presented an intolerable 
deviation from pure temperament, which was called the 
“wolf.” As the demand for greater freedom of modula- 
tion increased, various plans were tried for using nioie 
than twelve digitals to the octave, or for distributing the 
“ wolf ” more equally. The result of the latter effort is 
the system of equal or even temperament, first advocated 
by J. S. Bach early in the eighteenth century, though not 
universally adopted until the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in which the standard interval is the mean semitone 
— that is, the twelfth part of an octave. This distributes 
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the “wolf” among all the tones of the instrument, so that 
the only intervals exactly true are octaves. Modulation, 
therefore, is made equally free in all directions ; but, on 
the other hand, all chords are more or less out of tune. 
The benefits of the system in the way of providing a sim- 
ple keyboard for music in many tonalities are largely 
counterbalanced by the constant deterioration of the sense 
of pure intonation on the part of those who use instru- 
ments tuned in this compromise temperament. This un- 
mistakable disadvantage, reinforced by the fact that key- 
board-instruments are much used in conjunction with the 
voice and with instruments of free intonation, like the 
vmlin, in which a just temperament is to be expected, has 
led to many new experiments with keyboards of more 
than twelve digitals to the octave, but without any result 
suitable for general adoption. Temperaments are some- 
times known by various technical names, usually desig- 
nating the interval chosen as a unit of measurement, such 
as comma tic, schistic, etc.— Choleric or bilious temper- 
ament. a temperament which in its typical forms presents 
a swarthy complexion, dark hair and eyes, well developed 
musculature, strength of vital organs, and strong passions 
with tenacity of purpose.— Lymphatic temperament, 
a temperament which in its typical forms presents a pallid 
skin, flabby muscles, and sluggishness of vital, voluntary, 
and mental action.— Nervous temperament, a temper- 
ament which in its typical forms presents delicate fea- 
tures, frequent quick pulse, irritability of vital functions, 
and alertness of mind and body. — Sanguine tempera- 
ment, a temperament which in its typical forms presents 
a brilliant complexion, activity of the circulation and res- 
piration, ardent, not always persistent emotions, activity 
of mind and enterprise, somewhat lacking in tenacity. — 
To set the temperament. See set*-, v. t. 
temperament (tem'per-a-ment), v. t. [< tem- 
perament, «.] To constitute as regards tem- 
perament. 

Men are not to the same degree temperamented, for there 
arc multitudes of men who live to objectsquiteout of them, 
as to politics, to trade, to letters or an art, unhindered by 
any influence of constitution. Emerson , Woman. 

temperamental (tem // per-a-men'tal), a. [< 
temperament + -«?.] Of or pertaining to tem- 
perament. 

Few overcome their temperamental inclinations. 

Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., iii. 22. 

Undoubtedly there is a temperamental courage, a war- 
like blood, which loves a fight, does not feel itself except 
in a quarrel, as one sees in wasps, or ants, or cocks, or cats. 

Emerson, Courage. 

temperamentally (tem'pfcr-a-mcn'tal-i), adv. 
In temperament; as regards temperament. The 
Century, XX. 89. 

temperance (tem'per-ans), n. [Early mod. E. 
also tcmpcrauncc ; < M$3. temperance , < OF. tem- 
perance , tcmprancc , F. temperance = Pr. tem- 
pransa — Sp. tcmplanzci , tcmpcrancia = Pg. tem- 
per an = It. tempranza , < L. temperantia, mod- 
eration, sobriety, < tem 2 )cran{t-)s, ppr. of tem- 
porary moderate, temper: see temperant."] 1. 
Moderation; the observance of moderation; 
temperateness. 

True sentiment is emotion ripened by a slow ferment of 
the mind and qualified to an agreeable temperance by that 
taste which is the conscience of polite society. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st scr., p. 3CG. 
Particularly — («) Habitual moderation in regard to the 
indulgence of the natural appetites ami passions ; restrain- 
ed or moderate indulgence ; abstinence from all violence 
or excess, from inordinate or unseasonable indulgence, 
or from the use or pursuit of anything injurious to moral 
or physical well-being ; sobriety ; frugality : as, temper- 
ance in eating and drinking ; temperance in the indul- 
gence of joy or grief ; in n narrower sense, moderation in 
the use of alcoholic liquors, as beverages ; or, in a still 
narrower sense as used by its advocates, entire abstinence 
from such liquors : in this sense also used attributively : 
as, a temperance society ; a temperance hotel ; a temperance 
lecture. 

If thou well observe 

The rule of — Not too much ; by temperance taught, 

In what thou eat’st and drink’st ; seeking from thence 

Due nourishment, not gluttonous delight ; . . . 

So mayst thou live ; till, like ripe fruit, thou drop 

Into thy mother’s lap. Milton, P. L., xi. 531. 

When the Chaldean Monarchy fell, the Persians, who 
were the sword in God’s right hand, were eminent for no- 
thing more than their great temperance and frugality. 

Stilling fleet, Sermons, I. x. 

Many a day did he fast, many a year did he refrain from 
wine ; but when lie did eat, it was voraciously; when he 
did drink wine, it was copiously. He could practise ab- 
stinence, but not temperance. 

Boswell, Johnson, March, 1781. 
(6) Moderation of passion ; self-restraint ; self-control ; 
calmness. 

And calind his wrath with goodly temperance. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. viii. 34. 

In tlic very torrent, tempest, and, as I may say, the 
whirlwind of passion, you must acquire and beget a tem- 
jterance, that may give it smoothness. 

Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 8. 
2f. The act of tempering or mixing; tempera- 
ment. 

The . . . mutuall coniunction and iust temperaunce of. 
. . . two studyes. Sir T. Elgot, The Governour, iii. 24. 

3f. Moderate degree of temperature; equal 
state. 

And in your bed lye not to hote nor to colde, but in a 
temporauncc. Babces Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 24G. 

4f. Temperature. 


temperately 

It [the island] must needs be of subtle, tender, and deli- 
cate temperance. Shak., Tempest, ii. 1. 42. 

Temperance hotel, a hotel in which no intoxicating 
liquors are supplied to the guests or kept for sale.— Tem- 
perance movement, a social or political movement hav- 
ing for its object the restriction or abolition of the use of 
alcoholic liquors as beverages.— Temperance society, 
an association formed for the purpose of suppressing 
drunkenness. The basis on which these associations have 
been formed has been that of an engagement on the part 
of each member to abstain from the excessive or habitual 
use of intoxicating liquors. But, since the most strictly 
limited use of intoxicants as beverages is condemned by 
many social reformers, this name has been very generally 
applied to, or assumed by, associations which are more 
correctly designated total-abstinence societies. =Syn. 1. (a) 
Abstinence, Sobriety, etc. See abstemiousness. 

temperancyt (tem'p£r-an-si), n. [As temper- 
ance (see -c?/).] Temperance, 
temperantf, a. [ME. * temperant , temper aunt , < 
OF. temperant , F. temper ant = Sp. It. temper ante 
— Pg. tcmpcrantc,< L. temperan{t-)s , ppr. of tem- 
per are, moderate, temper: see temper , temper- 
ate .J Moderate; temperate. 

Northwarde in places hote, in places colde 
Southward, and temporannt in Est and West. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 5. 

temperate (tem'per-at), a. [< ME. temperate = 
F. temper 6 = Sp. tcmplado = Pg. temprado , tem- 
perado, < L. temperatus , pp. of temperarc : see 
temper. Cf. tempre. ] 1. Moderate; showing 
moderation; not excessive, lavish, or inordi- 
nate. 

And what you fancy to bestow on him, 

Be not too lavish, use a temperate bounty. 

B. Jonson, Staple of News, ii. 

Let not the government of the plantation depend upon 
too many counsellors and undertakers in the country that 
planteth, but upon a temperate number. 

Bacon, Plantations (ed. 18S7). 

Bain-scented eglantine 

Gave temperate sweets to that well-wooing Sun. 

Keats, Endymion, i. 

In these [early French rotated capitals] alone is perfect 
structural adaptation joined with the highest and most 
temperate grace. C. II. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 208. 
More especially — (a) Moderate as regards the indulgence 
of the appetites or desires; abstemious; sober; conti- 
nent ; as, temperate in eating ; temperate habits. 

He that is temperate flceth pleasures voluptuous. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, iii. 19. 

If he be insatiable in plunder and revenge, shall we pass 
it by because in meat and drink he is temperate ? 

Macaulay, Conversations between Cowley and Milton. 

(6) Not violent or extravagant in the use of language; 
calm; measured; dispassionate; as, a temperate discourse. 

The sentence of the board of generals which condemned 
Andrd remains, and no document could be more temperate 
or better reasoned. Lccky, Eng. in 18th Cent., xiv. 

2. Not swayed by passion; calm; self-con- 
tained; self -restrained ; not extreme in opin- 
ions. 

Whanne the Sowdon had hard hym eucry dele, 

Withynnc a while he was right temperate. 

Gcnerydcs (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1661. 

The temperate man deliteth in nothynge contrarye to 
reason. Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, iii. 20. 

Who can be wise, amazed, temperate and furious, 

Loyal and neutral in a moment? 

Shak., Macbeth, ii. 3. 114. 

Peace, lady ! pause, or be more temperate. 

Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 195. 

3. Proceeding from temperance ; moderate. 

He [Bichard Baxter] belonged to the mildest and most 
temperate section of the Puritan body. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., iv. 

4. Moderate in respect of temperature ; not lia- 
ble to excessive beat or cold; mild; specifical- 
ly, noting certain zones of the earth’s surface. 

When temperate heat offends not with extremes. 

Dekkcr and Ford, Sun’s Darling, iv. 1. 

They said they come to an Island of a very temperate 
Air, where they look’d upon it as the greatest Indecency 
in the World to cover their Bodies. 

N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 370. 

5. In music, same as tempered.— Temperate 
zones, the parts of the earth lying between the tropics 
and the polar circles, where the climate is cooler than 
between the tropics and warmer than within the polar 
circles. The north temperate zone is the space included 
between the tropic of Cancer and the arctic circle ; and the 
south temperate zone, that between the tropic of Capricorn 
and the antarctic circle. See zone. =Syn. 1-4. Moderate, 
Temperate. See moderate. 

temperatet (tem'per-at), v. t. [< L. temperatus. 
pp. of temperarc , modify, temper: see temper , v.] 
To temper; moderate. 

In heaven and earth this power beauty hath — 

It inflames temperance, and temp' rates wrath. 

Marston and Barkstcd, Insatiate Countess, i. 

Sometimes temper ated by the comfortable winds, to 
which it lies open. Sandys, Travailes, p. 178. 

temperately (tem'per-at-li), adv. In a temper- 
ate manner or degree.’ (a) Moderately; not exces- 
sively. 
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I love good wine, 

As I love health and joy of heart, but temperately. 

Fletcher, Wit without Money, iii. l. 

(b) Without over-indulgence in eating, drinking, or the 
like; abstemiously; soberly. 

God esteems it part of his service if we cat or drink; so 
it be temperately, and as may best preserve health. 

Jer. Taylor. 

(c) Without violence or extravagance; dispassionately; 
cahnlj ; sedately. 

Temperately proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redress. Shah., Cor., iii. 1. 219. 

temperateness (teni'per-at-nes), n. The state 
or vinruet Prof being temperate. Specifically— (a) 
Moihr Mm: freedom from excess: as, temperatenrs of 
latum 'go ('<) Duo control of the natural appetite*? or de- 
siti ' , tv nip nvo; - *hriety. (c) Calmness; sedateuess; 
cqi]"nu i tt\ t>f mind. {•>) Freedom from excessive heat or 
cold . a 5 , the ft u-p-'raU nr v? of a climate. 

temperative (teiu'per-fi-tiv),o. [<LL. tempern- 
ti iv.', serving to moderate, < L. tcmpcrarc, tem- 
per: set 1> mjtrr.] Having the power or quality 
o £ tempering. 

temperature (tem'per-n-tur),». [<OF.tc»i;irrn- 
ture (also "temper lire, >ME. temperure). F. tem- 
jianturc = Pr. tempradura = Sp. templadura 
= Pg. tnnpiratura, tempratura = It. tcmpcra- 
turn, < L. trnipcratura, due measure, proportion, 
composition, or quality, temper, temperament, 
temperature, < tcmpcrarc, moderate, temper: 
see temper. Cf. temperure .] If. Mixture, or 

that which is produced by mixture; a com- 
pound. 

Made a temperature of brass and iron together. 

Holland. 

A proper temperature of fear and love. A lrp. Seeker. 

2. Constitution; state; temperament. 

The best composition and temperature is to have open- 
ness in fame and opinion, secrecy in habit. 

Bacon, Simulation and Dissimulation (ed. 18S7). 
3f. Moderation; freedom from passions or ex- 
cesses. 

In that proud port which her so goodly graceth . . . 

Most goodly temperature vc may descry. 

Spenser, Sonnets, xiii. 

A difficult tiling it is for any man that is rich not to sub- 
mit his luinde and affection vnto his money ; and, passing 
many a Crccsus in wealth, to bearc a modest temperature 
with >'urua. Heywood , Hierarchy of Angels, p. r»90. 

4f. Temper, as of metals. 

The due temperature of stiff steel. 

Tloll and, tr. of Plutarch, p. 95. 

5f. Teinperatencss ; mildness. 

This tcritory being 15. myle from the shoare, for plcas- 
antne«t of seat e, for temperature of climate, fertility of 
soyle, and eornoditie of the Sea, ... is not to be excelled 
by anyotbei whatsoeucr. 

(/noted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 87. 
6. Tlie state of a substance with regard to sensi- 
ble heat; the degree or intensity of the sonsible 
heat of a body. Primarily the conception of tempera- 
ture is based on the different sensations produced by bodies 
when termed hot, tt arm, or cold, the hotter body being said 
to bare the higher temperature. Again two bodies are said 
to have the same temperature u hen, by being placed in 
contact, neither is heated or cooled by the other. But 
these conceptions are relative. The absolute physical 
condition implied by temperature depends upon the na- 
ture of beat. Heat being considered to be molecular mo- 
tion, temperature (or the degree of heat) is the expression 
of the velocity of the motion. The absolute scale of tem- 
perature recognizes this property, and preserves it in 
numerical measures which arc proportional to the square 
of the corresponding molecular velocities. Thus tempera- 
ture has the same dimensions as heat. The absolute zero 
of temperature is the point at which molecular motion 
ceases and all heat vanishes. This point is computed to 
be at —273® on the centigrade scale. Sir W. Thomson 
has shown that the changes in either volume or pressure 
of an ideal gas would give an absolute scale of tempera- 
ture which would give true relative measures of absolute 
amounts of heat. In this system the temperature t Is de- 
fined by the equation L = kt. In which E is the average 
kinetic energy per molecule of a perfect gas which has 
that temperature, and k a constant This 1 b called the 
thermodynamic definition of temperature. It should he 
noted that temperatures of actual masses of matter, when 
expressed on this scale, are true relative measures of the 
absolute amounts of heat which they contain so far ns 
the specific heat of the bodies remains constant. In 
practice temperature is measured by the changes pro- 
duced in bodies by heat, atid thermometry is the instru- 
mental art employed. Experiments show that the air- or 
gas-thermometer approximates most closely to the ther- 
modynamic requirement that its Indications shall hear a 
linear relation to successive increments of heat. In the 
next instance, the normal mercurial thermometer pos- 
sesses this property to a high degree, and the small de- 
partures of Its indications from the linear law have been 
made the subject of elaborate investigation. Other ther- 
mometers differ more or less widely in their indications 
from the foregoing, and it is important to note that with- 
out the thermodynamic conception the definition of 
temperature is dependent on the particular instrument or 
method employed for its measurement. After consider- 
ing the thermodynamic scale and its absolute zero, it will 
be recognized that the system of numeration of the usual 
Fahrenheit and centigrade scales is entirely arbitrary. 
Numerical temperatures on these scales have only a rela- 
tive significance, and cannot he made to serve in any ab- 
solute sense. Sec thermometry. 
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Water boils at a lower temperature at the top of a moun- 
tain than it does at the seashore, and ... ice melts at 
the same temperature in all parts of the world. 

Clerk Maxwell, Heat, p. 33. 

Our sensations of temperature vary considerably accord- 
ing to the "subjective ” temperature. 

J. Sully , Outlines of Psychol., p. 167. 

7. Specifically, tlie thermal element of weather 
or climate. If the whole surface of the earth were either 
land or water, and perfectly homogeneous, there would be 
the same temperature at every point on the same latitude; 
but in the case of an entire land surface the difference of 
temperature between the equator and the pole, and conse- 
quently the temperature gradient, would be much greater 
than in the case of an earth entirely covered by water. In 
the case of the actual earth with continents and oceans, the 
temperature gradients between the equator and the pole 
on the continents arc somewhat as they would be in the 
case of an entire land surface, while on the ocean they 
are somewhat as on an entire water surface, and conse- 
quently the temperature gradients on the former are 
greater than on the latter; lienee there are differences 
of temperature on the same latitude in different longi- 
tudes, and temperature gradients arise between regions 
of land and regions of water. As a result of these diver- 
sifying conditions, the mean sea-level temperature can be 
expressed as a function of latitude and longitude only by 
empirical methods, and by utilizing a large mass of ob- 
served data. The diminution of temperature with alti- 
tude is a further variation that can often be indepen- 
dently treated. 

8. Iii physiol, and pathol the degree of heat of 
a living body, especially of the human body. 
It is usually taken, clinically, in the axilla, un- 
der the tongue, or in the rectum. 

The pulse, respiration, and temperature may improve. 

J. M. Carnochan , Operative Surgery, p. 398. 
Absolute temperature. See absolute.— Absolute zero 
of temperature. Secdef. (land absolute.— Animal tem- 
perature, the temperature of an animal, which in cold- 
blooded animals is but slightly above that of their sur- 
roundings, but in warm-blooded animals is maintained at a 
more or less constant point considerably above that of their 
surroundings. In the latter it is under the control of a 
nervous (thermotaxic) mechanism, and is dependent on 
the coordinated regulation of the production of heat by 
vital metabolism (thermogenesis) and the loss of heat 
by conduction, by radiation, by evaporation, and other- 
wise (thermolysis). The temperature of a man In health, 
taken in the mouth or axilla, varies fiom about 93° to 
99° F. Temperature above this is called pyrexia.— Crit- 
ical temperature. Same as critical paint (b). Sec un 
dor critical —Mean temperature, a mean for any given 
period of air-temperatures systematically observed each 
day at a given place; or, without reference to time, the 
mean of a series of temperature observations extending 
over a long number of >enrs. The latter is. more specifi- 
cally, the mean annual temperature, and is the average of 
a series of nnnual means. The annual mean for any year is 
usually taken ns the average of all the monthly means; 
the monthly mean iR tho average of the daily means ; and 
the daily mean is obtained from some combination of in- 
dividual observations.— Perverse temperature-sensa- 
tions. See sensation. 

temperature-alarm (tem'per-a-tur-a-larm'O, m. 
An adjustable apparatus for indicating auto- 
matically tho variation from a certain point of 
the temperature of the place where it is fixed, 
temperature-curve (tem'per-a-tur-kerv), n. A 
curve exhibiting the variations of temperature 
during a given period. 

tempered (tem'pferd), a. 1. Having a certain 
temper or disposition ; disposed: often used in 
composition: as, a good -tempered man. 

When was my lord so much ungcutly temper'd. 

To stop his ears against admonishment? 

Shak., T. and C., v. 3. 1. 

Loath was lie to move 

From the imprinted couch, and, when he did, 

Twos with slow, languid paces, and face hid 
In muffling hands. .So temper'd, out ho stray’d. 

Keats, Endymion, ii. 
2. In music, noting an instrument, scale, or in- 
terval that is tuned in accordance with some 
other temperament than just or pure tempera- 
ment, specifically ono tuned in equal tempera- 
ment. See temperament , 5.— Tempered clay, clny 
prepared for molding by moistening and kneading. — Tem- 
pered-clay machine, in brick manuf , one of a class of 
machines by which tempered or moistened clay is molded 
into bricks or tiles. — Tempered glass. See glass. 
temperedly (tera'pord-li), adv. In a tempered 
manner. 

temperer (tcm'pGr-er), n. [< temper + -cr 1 .] 
One who or that which tempers, in any sense. 

They are weighed out in quantities of about 30 lbs., 
which contain from 250,000 to 500,000 needles, and arc 
carried in boxes to the temperer. ITre , Diet., III. 410. 

It is the duty of the temperer to see that sufficient water 
is let to the clay to soak it. 

C. T. Paris, Bricks and Tiles, p. 113. 

tempering (tem'p6r-ing), n. [Verbal n. of tem- 
per, r.] 1 . Tho process of giving to any metal 
the desired hardness and elasticity. See tem- 
per, 9. Also called annealing.- — 2. In music, 
the act, process, or result of tuning an instru- 
ment, scale, or interval in accordance with 
some other temperament than just or pure 
temperament, especially with equal tempera- 
ment. See temperament, 5. 


tempestive 

tempering-furnace (tem'p6r-ing-f6r // nas), n. A 
furnace adapted for the uniform heating of ar- 
ticles which are to be tempered, 
tempering- oven (tem'p^r-ing-uv^n), n. In 
glass-man uf., an annealing-oven used after the 
melting-oven. 

tempering- wheel (tem'p6r-ing-hwel), n. An 
apparatus for mixing and tempering clay for 
use in brick-making, etc. it consists of a heavy 
cast-iron wheel moving in a circular pit, and so geared that 
it alternately approaches the central pivot and recedes 
from it. 

temper our et, n. See temperure. 
temper-screw (tem'per-skro), n. 1. In ivcll- 
horing, the connecting-link between the work- 
ing-beam and the cable, which is let out as fast 
as the drill penetrates the rock, so as to regu- 
late the play of the jars. When the whole length of 
the screw is run out, it is disengaged and carried up, so 
as in a few minutes to be ready for another run. See cut 
under oil-derrick. 

2. A set-screw the point of which bears against 
an object or a bearing, and serves to adjust it. 
E. H. Knight. 

temperuret, n. [ME., also temper our c, tem- 
prurc , < OF. * temperure , < L. temperatura , due 
measure, temper, temperature : see tempera- 
ture.'] Tempering; temperament. 

The temprure of the mortere 
Was maad of lycour wonder dere. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 4177. 
An other suche as Arione, 

Which e had an harpe of suche temprure 
. . . that he the bestes wilde 
Made of his note tame and milde. 

Gower, Conf. Amant., Frol. ( Richardson .) 

tempest (tem'pest), n. [< ME. tempest, tempeste, 
< OF. tempeste, F. tcmpvte = Pr. tempesta (< L. 
as if * tempesta ; of. tempestus, adj.) = Sp. tem- 
pestad = Pg. tempestade = It. tempestit, < L. icm- 
pcsta(t-)s, time, esp. time with respect to phys- 
ical conditions, weather, and specifically had 
weather, a storm or tempest, hence also com- 
motion, disturbance, <.tcmpus(tcmpor-, tempos-), 
timo: see temporal 1 .-] 1. Avery violent storm; 
an extensive current of wind, rushing with great 
velocity and violence, and commonly attended 
with rain, hail, or snow ; a furious gale ; a hurri- 
cane. 

Whan thei in ese wene best to ly ve, 

They ben with tempest alle fordryve. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 3782. 
What at first was called a gust, the same 
Hath now a storm's, anon a tempest's name. 

Donne, The Storm. 

2. A violent tumult or commotion; perturba- 
tion ; violent agitation : as, a tempest of the pas- 
sions; a popular or political tempest. 

The tempest in my mind 
Doth from my senses take all feeling else 
Save what beats there. Shak., Lear, iii. 4. 12. 

A tempest in a tea-pot, a great disturbance over a small 
matter. =Syn. 1. Hurricane, etc. See wind-. 
tempest (tem'pest), v. [< ME. tempesten, < OF. 
tempester , F. t emptier = Pr. Sp. tempestar = 
Pg. tempcstcar = It. tempestare , storm; from 
tho noun.] I. trans. To disturb violently, as 
by a tempest; rouse; throw into a state of 
commotion ; agitate. 

Tempest thee noght id croked to redresse, 

In trust of hir that turneth as a ball. 

Chaucer, Truth, 1. 8. 

Part huge of bulk, 

Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, 
Tempest the ocean. Milton, P. L., vii. 412. 

Your last letters betray a mind . . . tempested up by a 
thousand various passions. 

Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xlvii. 

ii. intrans. To descend as a tempest ; he 
tempestuous; storm. [Rare.] 

And, by their excess 
Of cold in virtue, and cross heat in vice, 

Thunder and tempest on those learned heads, 

Whom Ca:sar with such honour doth advance. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 

tempestarian (tem-pes-tfi'ri-an), n. A sorcerer 
who professed to raise tempests by magical 
arts. Bingham , Antiquities, xvi. 5. 
tempest-beaten (tem'pest.-be // tn), a. Beaten 
or disturbed by or as by a tempest. 

In the calm harbour of whose gentle breast 
My tempest-beaten soul may safely rest. 

Dryden , Aurengzebe, i. 1. 

tempestivef (tem'pes-tiv), a. [< OF. * tempestif 
= op. Pg. It. tempestivo, < L. tempestivus, timely, 
seasonable, opportune, < tempestas , time: see 
tempest.] Timely; seasonable. 

This despised and dejected shrub . . . was left stand- 
ing alone, neither obscured from the comfortable beams 
of the Sunne, nor eouered from the chearefull and tem- 
pestiue showres of the Ileauens. 

Hey wood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 532. 
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tempe3tivelyt (tom'pes-tiv-li), adv. Season- 
ably. 

Dancing is a pleasant recreation of body and mind, if 
tempestively used. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 499. 

tempestivityf (tem-pes-tiv'i-ti), n. [= Sp. 
tcmj)csiividad = Olt. tempest i vita , < L. tempesti - 
vita(t-)s, timeliness, seasonableness, < tcnqicsti- 
vus, timely, seasonable: see tempesti vc.] Sea- 
sonableness. 

Since their dispersion, and habitation in countries whose 
constitutions ndmit not such tempestivity of haivests, . . . 
there will be found a great disparity in their observations. 

Sir T. Broivnc, Vulg. Err., a i. 3. 

tempest-tossed, tempest-tost (tem'pest-tost), 
a. Tossed by or as by a tempest. 

Though his bark cannot be lost, 

Yet it shall bo tempest-tost. 

Shah., Macbeth, i. 3. 25. 

tempestuous (tem-pes'tu-us), a. [< OF. tem- 
pcstucux, F. tempdtueux = Pr. tempestaos, tem- 
pestos — Sp. Pg. tempestuvso = It. tempi slmo, < 
LL. tempestuosus, stormy, turbulent, < L. tem- 
pcstas, tempest: soe tempest.] 1. Tory stormy; 
turbulont; rough with wind ; stormy: as, a tem- 
pestuous night. Also used figuratively. 

Wo had now very tempestuous Weather, and excessive 
Rains, which so fiwell’d the River that it overflowed its 
Ranks ; so that wo had ranch ado to keep our Ship safe. 

Dampicr, Voynges, I. 300. 
Her looks grow black as a tempestuous w md. 

Drydan, Indian Emperor, Iv. 4 
High in his hall, rock’d in a chair of state, 

The king with his tempestuous council sate. 

Drydcn, tr. of Uvid’s Epistles, xi. 70. 

2. Subject, to fits of stormy passion; impetu- 
ous. 

Bruno was passionate, tempestuous, and weak. Ouida. 

tempestuously (tem-pes'tu-us-li), adv. In a 
tempestuous manner; with groat violence or 
commotion; turbulcntly. 
tempestuousness (tem-pes'tu-us-nes), n. The 
state or character of being tempestuous stor- 
inincss; turbulonco. 

templar (tem'pliir), n. [Formerly also tempter, 

< ME. tnnpUre = D. tcmpclicr = G. temple r, < 
OF. (and F.) tempt ter = Pr. temphrr = Sp. Pg. 
templar io = It. tempi ere, < ML. tcmplari us, a 
templar, prop, adj., < L. tcmplum , a temple: see 
temple*,] 1. [rv/p.] A member of a military 
order, also called Knights Templars or Knights 
of the Temple, from the early headquarters of 
the order in the Crusaders’ pa’lnec at Jerusalem 
(the so-called temple of Solomon), The order was 
founded at Jerusalem about 1118, and was confiimcd by 
the I’ope in 1128. Its special aim was protection to pil- 
grims on the way to the holy shrines, and tlie distinguish- 
ing gaib of the knights was a white mantle with a red 
cross. The order took a leading part in the conduct of 
the Crusades, and spread rapidly, acquiring great wealth 
and intluenee in Spain. France, England, and other coun- 
tries in Euiope. Its chief scat9 in the East were Jerusa- 
lem, Acre, and Cyprus, and its European headquarters was 
a foundation called the Temple, then just outside of Paris. 
The members were composed of knights, men-at-arms, 
and chaplains; they were grouped in conunandcries, with 
a preceptor at the head of each province, and a grand 
master at the head of t lie order. The Templars were ac- 
cused of heresy, immorality, and other oifenses by Philip 
IV. of France in 1307, and the order was suppiessed by 
tlio Council of Vienne in 1312. 

In that Temple duellcn the Knyghtcs of the Temple, 
that w eien wont to be elept Tcmplercs ; and that was tho 
foundacioun of here Ordre. Manderillc, Travels, p. 88. 

2. A student of tlio law, or a lawyer, so called 
from having chambers in the Temple in London. 
See temple 1, 5. 

The readei cannot but observo what pains I have been 
at in polishing the style of my book to the greatest exact- 
ness : nor have I been less diligent in refining the orthog- 
raphy by spelling the words in tho \ ery same manner as 
they are pronounced by the chief patterns of politeness at 
court, at levees, at assemblies, at play-houses, at the prime 
visiting places, by young tcmplerx, and by gentlemen coin- 
monel's of both universities, who have lived at least a 
twelvemonth in town, and kept the best company. 

Swift, Polite Conversation, Int. 
The Whigs answered that it was idle to apply ordinary 
rules to a country' in a state of revolution ; that the great 
question now depending was not to be decided by the saws 
of pedantic Templars. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., x. 

Good Templar, a member of the Society of Good Tem- 
plars, organized for the promotion of total abstinence from 
intoxicating drinks, and modeled in some respects upon 
the system of freemasonry.— Knights Templars, (a) See 
def. 1 . (6) See lemyht 

templar (tem'pliir), a. [< LL. temphms , of or 
pertaining to a tompie, < L. timphtm. temple: 
see templet.] Of, pertaining to, or performed 
in a tompie. [Rare.] 

Solitary', family, and templar devotion. Coleridge. 
template (tem'pliit), n. Same as tempht. 
temple 1 (tcm'pl), «. [< ME. temple, < AS. tempi, 
tcmpcl = D. G. S\v. Dan. tempcl = OF. (and F.) 


temple = Sp. Pg. tcmplo = It. tempio, < L. tem- 
plum, an open space, the circuit of tlie heavens, 
a consecrated place, a temple, prob. for *tcmu- 
lum, akin to Gr. -cptrog, a piece of ground cut or 
marked off, a sacred inelosnre, < repveiv, rapeZv, 
cut (seo tcmcnos).] 1. An edifice dedicated to 
the service of a deity or deities, and connected 
with a system of worship. The most celebrated nnd 
architecturally perfect of the ancient temples were those 
of the Greeks, as that of Zeus at Olympia, that of Athena 
Pnrthenos(the Parthenon) at Athens, and that of Apollo at 
Delphi. The form ordinarily given to classical temples was 



Greek Temple Diagram illustrating the construction ami arrange- 
ment of the Doric temple of Athena, /Kgina. 

A, stercobatc. It, stylobate. C, C, columns of peristyle. D, interior 
columns of cclla. 12, capital of column: h, abacus; i, echinus;/, 
hjpotr.ichclium. /'.entablature: a, architrave ; b, frieze ; e, cor- 
nice; d, tnglynh ; e, metope ; /,/, intitules: i r , regula with gutta:. G, 
acrotcnum. //, //, portions of the pediment. /, /. walls or cclla. 

A, A", hypothetical apertures in the roof for the admission of light to 
the cclla. 

that of ft rectangle, but sometimes tlie construction was 
circular, or even of irregular plan. Vitruvius divides tem- 
ples into eight kinds, according to the arrangement of their 
columns : namely, temples in antis{ sec a nta l), prostyle, am- 
phiprostylc, peripteral, dipteral, pseudodiptcral , hypcthral, 
and monoptcral. (See these words.) In regard to inter- 
columniation, they are further distinguished as pycnostyle, 
sy style, eustylc, dtastyle, and arcostylc structures, and in 
regard to the number of columns in front, as tetrastyle, 
hexastylc, octastylc, and decastyle. (Sec these words.) Cir- 
cular temples arc known as monoptcral, with or without 
a eelln. 'J'he temples of ancient Egypt are impressive 
from their great size and from tho number nnd mass 
of tho pillars ordinarily introduced in their construc- 
tion; those of India are remarkable for the elaborate- 
ness of their plan and elevation, and the lavishness of 
their sculptured decoration. Sec also cuts under dip- 
teral, cclla , monopteron, octastylc, pantheon, ojnsthodomos, 
and prostyle. 

In this connection the term “house of God" has quite 
a different sense from that which wc connect w itli it when 
we apply it to a Christian plncc of worship. A temple is 
not a meeting-place for worshippers ; for many ancient 
temples were open only to priests, and as a general rule 
the altar, which was the true place of worship, stood not 
within tho house but before tho door. The temple is the , , o 

dwelling-house of the deity to which it is consecrated, temple*’ (toin pi), n 


whose presence is marked by a statue or other sacred sym- 
bol ; nnd in it his snered treasures, the gifts and tributo 
of his worshippers, arc kept, under the charge of his at- 
tendants or pnests. Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 105. 

2. Tlio religious cdifico of tho Jews in Jerusalem. 


The true Christian . . . loves the good, under whatever 
temple, at whatever altar he may find them. 

Sydney Smith, in Lady Holland, iii. 

4. Metaphorically, any place in which the di- 
vine presence specially resides. 

Know ye not that your body is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost which is in you, which ye have of God, and ye arc 
not your own? 1 Cor. vi. 19. 

My chamber were no temple , my body were no temple, 
except God came to it. Donne, Sermons, iv. 

5. [cap.] The name of two somi-monastio estab- 
lishments of the middle ages, one in London, 
tho otherin Paris, occupied by the Knights Tem- 
plars. Tlie Tempio Church, London, is the only part of 
either establishment now existing. On tlie site of tlie 
London Temple the two Inns of Court called tlie Middle 
Temple and Inner Temple now stand ; they have long been 
occupied by banisters, and ore the joint property of tlie two 
societies called tlie Societies of tile Inner and of tlie Mid- 
die Temple, which have tlie right of calling candidates to 
tlie degree of barrister. Tlie Temple in Paris was tlie pris- 
on of Louis XVI. and file royal family during tlieir suffer- 
ings in 1792 and 1793. 

6f. An inn of court. 

A gentle maunciplc was tlicr of a temple. 

Chaucer , Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 507. 
Master of the temple. See master^. — Temple jar, 
temple vase, a joror vase such as are used for tlie decora- 
tion nnd ceremonial of religious temples in China, Japan, 
etc.— Temple Jewelry. See jcicclry. 
temple 1 (tem'pl), V. t. ; prot. and pp. templed, 
ppr. templing. [< temple l, «.] To build a tem- 
ple for; appropriate a tempio to; inclose in a 
tompie. [Karo.] 

Tlio heathen (in many places) templed and adored this 
drunken god. Feltkam, ltosolves, i. 81. 

temple- (tcm'pl), n. [< ME. temple, < OF. temple, 
F. tempe, dial, temple = Pr. templet = It. tempia, 
< L. tempora, tlio temples, pi. of tempus, temple, 
head, face.] 1. The region of the head or skull 
hohind tho eyo and forehead, above and mostly 
in front of tho ear. This area corresponds to the tem- 
poral fossa nliovo tlio zygomatic arch, where the skull is 
very thin and is covered by tlie temporal muscle. 

King lfclenus wav’d high the Thracian blade, 

And smote his temples with an arm so strong 
Tlie liclm fell oil, and roll’d amid tlie throng. 

Pope, Iliad, xiii. 720. 

2. hi ciitom., the posterior part of the gona, or 
that immediately beneath tho eye. — 3. One 
of tho bars sometimes added to tho. ends of 
spoctaele-hows to give them a firmer hold on 
tho head of tho woarer. Seo spectacle, 5. — 4. 
An ornament worn at tho side of tho head or 
covoring tho side of tlio head, mentioned in tho 
fifteenth century as apparently sometimes of 
needlework, sometimes set with jewels. Fair- 
holt. 

[< F. temple, templet.] An 


attachment to a loom for keeping tho cloth 
stretched, while tho reed heats tlio threads into 
placo after ench throw of the shuttle. Ono 
form is automatic, releasing tho cloth nnd then 
stretching it after oacli stroko of the lay. 


Tlieic were throe buildings successively erected in tho torn nl pi egg (tnm'Til-lpg? n V< trmnlrl 4- 1 

same spot, mid entitled, from tlio rninics of their builders, tempieiess Item pi les), n. 17 temple -r -less.] 
the temple of Solomon, the temple of Zerubbabel, ami -Devoid OI a temple, JSulwcr , Oaxtons, iv, 
tlie temple of Ilcrod. The first was built by Solomon, nnd templert (tom'pler), II. See templar. 

’ ‘ ' templet (tem'plot), n. [< F. templet, a stretcher, 

< L. tcmplum, a small timber, a purlin.] 1. A 
pattern, guiilo, or model used to indicate the 
shapo any piece of work is to as- 
sume when finished. It may also he 
used as a tool in modeling plastic material, 
or as a guide placed in a milling-machine, 

8hapcr-latbe, or other automatic cutting- 
machine. In these applications it may ho 
a thin piece of wood or metal, with one or 
all the edges cut in profile to the shape of 
the baluster, cornice, part of a machine, or 
other object to be wrought to shape. Tem- 
plets are also used as guides in filing sheet- 
metal to shape, as in making small brass 
gears for clocks, sheets of brass being 
clamped between steel templets, nnd all the 
parts projecting beyond the edges being 
filed away. Templets are used in found- 
ing as patterns in forming molds in loam. 

2. A strip of metal used in boiler-making, 
pierced 'with a series of holes, and serving as a 
guide in marking out a lino of rivet-holes. — 3. 
In building: (a) A short piece of timber or a 
largo stone placed in a wall to receive the im- 
post of a girder, beam, etc., and distribute its 
weight. ( b ) A beam or plate spanning a door- 
or window-space to sustain joists and throw 
tlieir weight on the piers, (c) One of the ■wedges 
in a building-block. TC. Bl. Knight. — 4. Same 
as temple^. — 5. In a brilliant, same as bezel, 2. 
See cut under brilliant. 

Also template. 

templify (tom'idi-fi), v. t .; prot. and pp. tern- 
plijicd , ppr. tcmjrfifying. To make into a temple 
[Rare.] 


was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar about f>SG u. c. The 
second wns built by tho Jews on their return from tho 
captivity (about 537 n. c.), and was pillaged or partially 
destroyed several times, as by Antiochus Epiplmncs, Tom- 
pey, and Herod. The thiid, the largest and most magnifi- 
cent of the three, wns begun by Herod the Great, nnd was 
completely destroyed at the capture of Jerusalem by the 
Romans (a. P. 70). Various attempts have been made to- 
ward the restoration of the first and tlie third of these 
temples, but scholars nre not agreed in respect to archi- 
tectural details. The ornament and design were in any 
case of severe nnd simple character, though rich materials 
we i e used. Tho successive temples all consisted of a com- 
bination of buildings, comprising courts separated from 
and arising one above another, and provided also with 
chambers for the use of the priests and for educational 
purposes. Tlie inclosure of Herod’s temple covered nine- 
teen acres. It comprised an outer court of the Gen- 
tiles, n court of tho women, a court of Israel, a court of 
the priests, and the temple building, with tlie holy place, 
nnd within nil— entered only once a year, and only by 
tlie high priest — the holy of holies. Within the court of 
the priests were the great altar and the laver, within the 
holy place the golden candlestick, the altar of incense, 
and the table for the sliowbread, and within tho holy of 
holies the ark of the covenant and the inercy-scat. 

Out of that scyd Temple ourc Lord drof the Byggcres 
and tlie Selleres. Mandcrille, Travels, p. 8fi. 

And ho swnre, By this Hnbitnelc — that is, the Thcmplc. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 338. 

3. An edifico erected ns a placo of public 
worship; a clmrcli; in France, specifically, a 
Protestant church, as distinguished from a Ro- 
man Catholic placo of worship, which alone is 
usually spoken of as a church ( cglisc ). 

That time [for the outward service) to me towards you 
is Tuesday, and my temple the Rose in Smithfield, 

Donne, Letters, .xxiv. 
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That shall we come to, if we can take order that while 
we bo here, before we go hence, our bodies, we get them 
tcmplified, as I may say, procure they be framed after the 
similitude of a Temple, this Temple in the text [John ii. 
10]. Up. Andrcus, Sermons, II. 301. (Davies.) 

templin-oil (tem'plin-oil), n. [< templin (?) + 
oil. J Oil of pine-coues; an oil isomeric with 
ami Tory similar to oil of turpentine, obtained 
by di-rillation of the cones of Pimts Pttmilio. 
tempo 1 (toin'po), n. [It., < L. tempns, timo : see 
h ir- -, 1 •mporatK] 1. In mimic, the relative ra- 
pidity of rhythm; time; movement. It is indi- 

d i ith'Tby such terms as grave, lento, adagio, uwderato, 
all- < te (see tli esc words)." it h various tnodifjing 

ruh • r 1 - Id uwltn , non troppo, pin. etc., or by reference to 
a m >i l.iiu. <’ died the metronome (which see). A tnodifica- 
ti.m nt t hi ( 1 1 " : n l t mpo of a given piece is indicat *d liy 
term-s Id •• i er ' rut- T > * tringendo , rallcntando ntenuto , 
etc \ft- r such jmtdi'ication, a return to the original lem- 
p j j-> m >rl.i d bv n tempo or a tempo primo. An irregular 
< i]»’i i*"i5 t* mpo i-i mnikcd by ad libitum, a piaerre, or 
tew ' i \ change from one kind of rhythm to an- 

other w it hoit t ch mge ol speed is marked by fide' so tempo. 

2. characteristic rhythmical and metrical 
movement or pattern of a dance: as, tempo di 
ral^r, tempo th mat net to, etc — Senza tempo. Sec 
f< nza . — Tempo primo. See primo. 
tempo 2 (tem'po), n, [Jap., < Chinese tien pao, 
•heavenly recompense.’] An oval brass coin, 
•with a square hole in the middle, first coined in 
Japan during the period u tempo” (1S30-43 in- 
cIumvo), and now equal to eight rin or cash, or 
eight tenths of a sen. One hundred and twenty- 
five tempos make one 3*en, 
temporal 1 (tem'po-ral), a. and m. [< ME. tem- 
poral, < OF. temporal , tcmporcl, F. temp or el = 
Pr. Sp. Pg. temporal = It. tanporale, < L. tem- 
poruli 9, < tempus (tnupor-), season, time, oppor- 
tunity: seoha.se-.] I. a. 1. Of or pertaining 
to time; expressing relations of time: as, atem- 
jtoral clause ; a temporal adverb. 

Temporal Use.— By far the most frequent use of the A. 
S. absolute participle is to indicate relations of time, a fa6t 
that is not surprising, since in Latin all the uses of the ab- 
lative absolute sprang from the temporal use of the abla- 
tive. Amcr. Jour. Philol., X. 334. 

2. Of or pertaining to time in the sense of 
the present life or this world; secular: distin- 
guished from spiritual. 

With true prayers . . . 

From fasting maids, whose minds arc dedicate 

To nothing temporal. Shak., M. for AL, ii. 2. 155. 

Torlton, "as this thy spiritual pretence? 

But O ! thy actions were too temporal. 

Drayton, Barons* Wars, iii. 34. 
She took more effectual means than any of her predeces- 
sors to circumscribe the temporal powers of the clergy. 

J’rescott, Feid. and Isa., ii. 20. 

3. Measured or limited by time, or by this life 
ortliis state of tilings; havinglimitcd existence; 
of short duration; enduring for a time: opposed 
to ctmial. 

I’orsothc he that hath nat roote in hym self, but it is 
temporal; that is, it lastitli hot a litil tyrne. 

\Vycl\f, Mat. xiii. 21. 
The things which are seen are temporal, but the things 
which are not seen are eternal. 2 Cor. Iv. 13. 

4. In gram ., relating to a tense, or to the dis- 
tinction of time expressed by tenses. 

The tenseless phrase in order to, used alike for present 
and past purposes in English, fails to convey the temporal 
ideas conveyed by the Latin present and imperfect sub- 
junctive. Amer. Jour. Philol., VII. 459. 

Lords temporal. See lord.— Temporal augment. See 
auymcnt, 2.— Temporal eccentricity, peer, proposi- 
tion, etc. See the nouns.— Temporal power, the rule 
or dominion of an ecclesiastic in material as distinguished 
from spiritual matters: used chiefly with reference to the 
rule of the Pope, who was an important temporal or terri- 
torial ruler in Home and over a considerable part of Italy 
from the early middle ages down to 1870. =Syn. 2. Secu- 
lar,, Earthly, etc. (see worldly), terrestrial, mundane. — 2 
and 3, Temporary , Temporal. Temporary, lasting but a 
shortjiine: as, a temporary staging; temporal, belonging 
to time, lienee belonging to this world, secular, nr limited 
by time, not permanent, although perhaps not so fleeting 
as temporary things. 

II. n . Anything temporal or secular; a tem- 
porality; a temporal matter or affair. 

If we wait the corning of the angel, and In the mean 
time do our duty with care, and sustain our temporals with 
indiHercncy. Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 79. 

The procurator has the care of the temporals of the con- 
vent, and is always a Spaniard. 

J . Pococke , Description of the East, II. 1. 11. 

temporal 2 - (tem'po-ral), a. and n. [= F. tem- 
poral, < NL. temporalis , < L. tempura , the tem- 
ples: see temple 2 .’] I .a. 1. Of or pertaining to 
the temple or temples of the head: said chiefly 
of mammals and especially of man. — 2. In cn- 
tom ., postorbital; situated just behind or bo- 
neatli the compound eyes — Anterior temporal 
artery, one of the two terminal brandies of the super- 
ficial temporal artery, ramifying over the fore part of 
the head, and distributed to the orbicular and frontal 
muscles, the pericranium, and the skin.— Deep tem- 
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poral arteries, two branches, the anterior and the pos- 
terior, of the internal maxillary, supplying the temporal 
muscle.— Deep temporal nerves, two branches, ante- 
rior and posterior, of the inferior maxillary nerve, distrib- 
uted to the anterior and posterior portions of the temporal 
fossa.— Middle temporal artery, a branch of the super- 
ficial temporal, arising close above the zygoma, and dis- 
tributed to the temporal muscle. — Middle temporal 
vein, a large vein which receives the blood from the 
substance of the temporal muscle, and unites above the 
zygoma with the temporal vein.— Posterior tempo- 
ral artery, the larger of the two terminal branches of 
the superficial temporal, ramifying on the side of the 
head, and distributed to the coverings of the skull. — 
Superficial temporal artery, the temporal artciy 
proper, one of the two terminal branches of tilt* external 
carotid, beginning a little below the condyle of the jaw, 
passing tlnough the substance of the parotid gland, and 
dividing abo\ e the zygoma into the anterior and postci ior 
temporal. It gives branches to the parotid gland, the 
inassetcr muscle, and the articulation of the jaw. — Tem- 
poral aponeurosis, the temporal fascia.— Temporal 
arch. Sam e as zyyom a tic a reh(\\ hichsee, under zygomatic). 
— Temporal artery, an arterial branch supplying the 
temporal region or muscle, especially the superficial tem- 
poral artery,— Temporal bone, in human anat., a com- 
plex ami composite bone, representing several distinct and 
independent hones of many vertebrates, situated at the 



side and base of the skull, in the region of the ear, whose 
internal organs it contains within its substance. It is usu- 
ally described as being composed of three sections — the 
squamous, the mastoid, and the petrous— which terms, 



however, apply only to part of the elements of which the 
boric is made up— the petrous and mastoid sections being 
artificially distinguished, and corresponding to the peri- 
otic, petrosal, or petromastoid bone of comparative anat- 



omy, while the tympanic or tympanal bone, forming the 
so-called vaginal and auditory processes, is properly a 


separate element (see tympanic, tympanohyal). The so- 
called styloid process is also a distinct element, belong- 
ing to the hyoidean arch, its ankylosis with the temporal 
of man being anomalous. The general character of the 
temporal bone is maintained throughout mammals, but is 
greatly modi fled in other vertebrates. — Temporal canal, 
a small canal leading from the orbital to the temporal sur- 
face of the malar bone, for the passage of one of the divi- 
sions of the tern porom alar nerve. — Temp oral, convolu- 
tions, the three convolutions of the temporal lobe on the 
convex surface of the hemisphere, numbered first, second, 
and third from above downward; the temporal gyri. — 
Temporal fascia, fossa, ganglion. See the nouns.— 
Temporal fissures. Same as temporal sulci.— Tempo- 
ral gyri. See gyrus.— Temporal lines. See line'-t, and 
cut under parietal — - Temporal lobe. Same as temporo- 
sphcnoidallobc (which see, under lobe ). — Temporal mus- 
cle, that muscle of mastication of man and many other 
vertebrates which ai iscs from the surface of the temporal 
fossa, above and in front of the ear, and is inserted into 
the coronoid process of the lower jaw. But its relative 
size, its shape, and to some extent its site vary much in 
different animals.— Temporal plane. See plane i. — 
Temporal point, a tender point on the back part of the 
temple or the auriculotemporal nerve, or a little lower 
down just above the zygoma. It is developed in neuralgia 
of the inferior division of the fifth nerve.— Temporal 
region, the temple and adjacent parts: practically the 
same as the temporal fossa and its contents. — Tempo- 
ral ridges. Same as temporal fines.— Temporal sulci. 
See sulcus . — Temporal suture. Same as petrosquamous 
suture (which see, under petrosquamous ). — Temporal 
vein, the vein associated with the superficial temporal 
artery, forming by union with the tcmporomaxillaiy vein 
the beginning of the principal external jugular vein. 

II. n. The bone of the temple, or os tempo- 
ris. See temporal bone, above. 

temporale (tem-po-ra'le), n. [ML., neut. of L. 
temporalis, of the time: see temporal^.] That 
part of the breviary and missal which contains 
the proper portions of the daily offices, in the 
order of the ecclesiastical year, beginning with 
Advent. 

temporality (tem-po-ral'i-ti), n.) pi. temporali- 
ties (-tiz). [Early mod. E. also temporalitic ; < 
OF. icmporalitCy F. tcmporalite = Sp. tempo- 
ralidad = Pg. tcmporalidadc = It. tcmporalita , 
< LL. tcmporalita{t-)s, temporariness, present 
custom, fashion, < L. temporalis , of the time: 
see temporal^.] 1. In Eng. laio, the state or 
diameter of being temporary : opposed to per- 
petuity. — 2f. The laity. 

Wherwith who so flndeth faulte blamed not onelye the 
clergie but also the temporalitic, which he and haue bene 
al this while partners in the authorise of the making and 
conscruncion of this lawe. Sir T. More, Works, p. 232. 

3. A secular possession ; specifically (in the 
plural), property and ro venues of a religious 
corporation or an ecclesiastic, held for religious 
uses: contradistinguished from spiritualities, 
or matters of which the civil courts have no 
jurisdiction. 

Many hold temporalities, tithes, and glebes unlawful. 

Dev. S. Ward, Sermons, p. 75. 

Having a sufficient fortune of my own, I was careless of 
temporalities. Goldsmith, Vicar, ii. 

Guardian of the temporalities. See guardian. 

temporally (tcm'po-ral-i), aiiv. With refer- 
ence to timo ; specifically, with respect to the 
present lifo only. 

Sinners who arc in such a temporally happy condition 
owe it not to their sins, but wholly to their luck. 

South, Sermons. 

temporalness (tem'po-ral-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being temporal; worldlincss. 
Cot (trace. 

temporalty (tem'po-ral-ti), in; pi. tcmporallics 
(-tiz). [Early moil. E. also tcmporaltie; < OF. 
"tcmporaltc : see temporality .] 1. The laity; 

secular porsons; secular affairs. 

The prince of Moscouie . . . vsurpeth this autoritie as- 
wcll ouerthespiritualtieasthe tcmporallie : constitutynge 
what him tystetU of the goods and lyfe of al men. 

D. Eden, tr. of Sigismuiulua Liberus (First Books on 
[America, ed. Arber, p. 318). 

If now wo attempt to find in Henry’s treatment of the 
temporalty a reflexion of the principles on which he dealt 
thus summarily with the spirituality, what do we find? 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Ilist., p. 2G2. 

2. A secular possession ; a temporality. 

The Caliph (who ret ay ned the highest place still in their 
superstition, although dispoyled of his Tcmporalties). 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 279. 

temporaneous (tem-po-ru/ne-us), a. [= Sp. 
tempordneo = Pg. It. tcmporanco, < L. tempora- 
ncus , timely, opportune, < tempus , time, season, 
opportunity: see temporal 1 , tense 2 .] Tempo- 
rary. 

temporantt, a. See tnnpcrant. 

temporarily (tem'po-ra-ri-li), adv. In a tem- 
porary manner; for a limited timo only; not 
perpetually or permanently. 

temporariness (tern 'po-rfi-ri -nos), n. The stato 
or character of being temporary; transitori- 
ness: opposed to permanence and perpetitity. 



temporary 

temporary (tcm'po-ra-ri), a. [=F. tcmporairv 
= Sp. I* f>. tcmporario, < L. temporarius, lasting 
lmt fora time, < ttmpus (tcmpor-), time, season: 
see tniijioral 1 .] 1. Lasting for a time only; 
existing or continuing for a limited time; not 
permanent. 

These temporary truces and peaces were soone made 
nnd soone broken. Baron, Hist. Hen. VII., p. 191. 

I am satisfied, that, as we grow older, « e b arn to look 
upon our bodies more ami more as a t> mp rar / pus-es- 
pion, and less and less as Idcntiliid w itb < ur- 1\ t 

0. IJ'. Uohvi , i'li. ft —or, viii. 

2f. Contemporaiy; of the period. [Iiar«*.] 
Tills excellent little piece [“ Devil up -n Two Stii k c ' 1, 
though it admits of some temporary strokes. su« 1* a» the 
ridicule on the college of physicians the ]»oliticul doctor, 
Ac., yet exhibits them worked up in so brilliant and gen- 
eral a manner as to be always new. 

ir. o>'‘'e, s rout.-, i. 

Temporary administrator. Same as serial admin- 
istrator (which see, under s/rcial).— Temporary alle- 
giance. See allegiance, 1. — Temporary cartilage. See 
cartilage. — Temporary excise. See Act of the Hi red it ary 
Excise, under excise-.— Temporary hours. See hour.— 
Temporary injunction. See ad interim injunction, un- 
der in juuchon. — Temporary star, a star which bmsts 
in a few days into gi eat brilliancy, and after some weeks 
or months "sinks into lasting dimness. =Syn. 1. Temjto- 
rary, Temporal (see temporal i), transient, licet in g, transi- 
tory ephemeral, evanescent, brief. 

temporisation, temporise, etc. Sec tcmjwriza- 
(ion, etc. 

temporistf (tem'po-rist), n. [< L. tempos (1cm- 
]>or-), time, season, + A temporizer. 

Why turn a tcmjmrist, row with the tide? Marston. 
tcmpor ization (tem ,/ po-ri-za / shqn), v. [= F. 
temporisation = Pg. Icmporizatjuo ; as temporize 
+ -at ion.] The act of temporizing; time-serv- 
ing. Also spelled temporisation. 

IIo [Grauntl allows that suspicions and charges of tempo- 
rization and compliance had somewhat sullied his repu- 
tation. Johnson, Ascliam. 

temporize (tcm'po-riz), r. pret. and pp. tem- 
porized, ppr. temporizing. [= F. temporiser = 
Sp. Pg. tcmpor tzar = It. temporcejejiarc ; as L. 
tempos (tcmpor-), time, season, + -/re.] 1. To 
comply with the time or occasion, or with the 
desires of another; yield temporarily or osten- 
sibly to the current of opinion or circumstances. 
The Dauphin is too wilful-opposite. 

And will not temporize with m> entreaties ; 

He flatly says he'll not lay down his arms. 

Shak., K. John, v. 2. 125. 
’Twas then no time her grievance to reveal, 

“He s mad who takes a lion by the ears.” 

This knew’ the Queen and this well know the wise, 
Tliis must they learn that rightly temporize 

Drayton, Barons' Wars, i. 3G. 

2f. To parley. 

For that he could not brook to temporise 
With humours masked in those times’ disguise. 

Ford, Fame's Memorial. 
All these temporize with other for necessities, but all as 
vneertaine ns peace or warres. 

Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 12S. 
3. To dilly-dally ; delay; procrastinate. 

The Earle of Lincolne, deceived of his hopes of the Coun- 
tries concourse unto him (in which case he would have 
temporized), . . . resolved ... to give him [the king] 
battaile. Ba<.on, Hist. lien. VII., p. 43. 

All parties joined in entreating for the people a sliaie in 
legislation. The duke of York temporized . 

Bancroft, Hist. U. S., II. 413. 
Also spelled temporise. 

temporizer (tem'po-ri-zer), n. [< temporize 4- 
-cr 1 .] One who temporizes ; one who yields to 
the time or complies with the prevailing opin- 
ions, fashions, or occasions ; a trimmer ; a time- 
server. Also spelled temporiser. 

We have atheists that serve no God, mammonists that 
serve their money, idolateis that serve creatm es, apostates 
that forsake God, worldlings, temporiser*, neuters, that 
serve many, serve all, sene none. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 444. 
temporizing (tem'po-ri-zing), p. a. [Ppr. of 
temporize, «;.] Inclined to temporize ; comply- 
ing with the time or with the prevailing humors 
and opinions of men ; time-serving. 

The proceedings exhibit nenry [IV. 1 as a somewhat 
temporising politician, but not ns a cruel man. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 303. 
temporizingly (tem'po-ri-zing-h), adv. In a 
temporizing manner. 

temporo-alar (tem^po-ro-ii'liir), a. In ornith 
pertaining to the temporal region and to the 
wing: as, the temporo-alar muscle, 
temporo-alaris (tenri'po-ro-a-la'ris), n., pi. 
tcmporo-alarcs (-rez). The temporo-alar muscle 
of a bird. It is nearly the same as that usually 
called the dermotensor patapii. ViaUane. 
temporo-auricular (tem^po-ro-a-rik'u-lar), a. 
Of or pertainiug to the temporal and auricu- 
lar regions of the head: applied to one of the 
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divisions of the trigeminal nerve. See auricu- 
lotemporal. 

temporoccipital (tenripo-rok-sip'i-tal), a. Per- 
taining to the temple and the hack of the head ; 
common to the temporal and occipital regions 
of the skull. 

temporofacial (tenripo-rd-fil'shnl), a. Of or 
pertaining to the temporal and facial regions of 
theliend.— Temporofacial nerve, the larger of the two 
terminal divisions of the facial nerve, distributed to the 
supra auricular nnd pie-auricular muscles, the frontalis, 
corrugator supercilii, and orbicularis palpebrarum. 

temporohyoid (tem^po-ro-hi'oid), a. Of or 
pertaining to the temporal and hyoid "bones: 
noting muscles or ligaments connecting these 
bones. See cpihyal , stylohyal. 

temporomalar (tem^po-rd-mu'ljir), a. Of or 
pertaining to the temporal fossa and the malar 
hone.— Temporomalar canals 5 canals leading from 
the orbital to tbe temporal and facial surfaces of the ma- 
lar bone. There are usually tw’o, known ns the temporal 
and the malar canal .— Temporomalar nerve, a small 
branch of the superior maxillary nerve distributed to the 
skin of the cheek and temple : same ns orbital nerve (which 
see, under orbital). 

temporomandibular (tenripo-ro-man-dib'u- 
ljir), a. Of or pertaining to the temporal hone 
niid the mandible, or lower jaw-hone. See 1cm- 
poromaxitUmj. 

temporomastoid (tem // po-r6-mas'toid), n. A 



Skull of Frog ( Rattn esculent a), showing Z, the large temporomas- 
toid . D, dentary bone of lower mandible ; ISO, exoccipital; Fr, Pa, 
frontoparietal; Mx, maxilla; A ’a, nasal; Pmx, premaxilla; Pt , 
pterygoid ; QJ, quadratojugal. 

hone of the temporal and mastoid region of the 
skull in Amphibia , as in liana. 
temporomaxillary (tem // po-r6-mak'si-la-ri), a. 
1. Of or pertaining to the temporal region and 
the cheek or upper jaw : noting a vein and other 
structures. — 2. Pertainiug to the temporal 
bone and the lower jaw-hone; temporomandib- 
ular: as, the tcmporomaxillanj articulation. — 
Temporomaxillary articulation, in man and other 
mammals, the joint by which the under jaw is hinged upon 
the squamosal part of the temporal bone, in the glenoid 
fossa of the temporal bone. This is the only freely mova- 
ble articulation of the skull, being that which permits the 
mouth to be opened and shut. It does not exist below 
mammals, for in all other vertebrates the mandible ar- 
ticulates indirectly with the rest of the skull, by the inter- 
vention of a suspensorium of some sort. See cuts under 
skull*. — Temporomaxillary fibro cartilage. Seefbro- 
cartilagc.— Temporomaxillary vein, a vein formed by 
the union of the temporal vein and the internal maxillary’ 
vein. It descends through the parotid gland, and finally 
divides into two branches, one of which joins the facial 
vein, and the other, joining the posterior auricular, be- 
comes the external jugular vein. 

temporoparietal (tera // po-r6-pa-ri'e-tal), a. Of 
or pertaining to the temporal and" parietal 
bones: as, the temporoparietal suture (the con- 
tinuous parietomastoid and squamosal sutures), 
temporosphenoid (tera // po-ro-sfe'noid), a. 

Same as sphcnotcmporal. 
temporosphenoidal (tem // po-ro-sfe-noi / dal), a. 
Same as sphcnotcmporal. — Temporosphenoidal 
convolutions or gyri. Same as temporal gyri (which see. 
under gyrus).— Temporosphenoidal lobe. See lobe, and 
cerebral hemis 2 >herc (under cerebral). 
tempret, r. A Middle English form of temper. 
tempret, tempreet, a. [AIE., < OF. tempre, < L. 
temper atus , temperate : see temperate , a. Cf. 
attempre , aj) Temperate. 

But the Contree where he duellethc in most comounly 
is in Gaydo or in Jong, that is a gode Contree and a tem- 
pree aftre that the Contree is there ; but to men of this 
Contree it were to passyug hoot. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 240. 

Now had the tempre sonne al that relevyd. 

Chaucer, ITol. to Good Women (1st version), 1. 11G. 
[The later version reads atempre.] 
temprelyt, «d v- [ME. temprehj , tempcreUy; < 
tempre, a., + -fy 2 .] Temperately. 

Governeth yow also of youre diete 

Al tempered y, and namely in this liete. 

Chaucer , Shipman’s Tale (Harl. MS.), 1. 262. 

tempraret, n. Seo tcmpcrurc. 
temps 1 (F. pron. ton), n. If. See tense l . — 2. 
Specifically, in lerfcrdcmain , the right opportu- 
nity for executing a required movement. This is 
gained by some act which distracts the attention of the 
audience while the trick is being done. 
temps 2 !, tempset, n. See temse. 
tempt (tempt), v. t. [< ME. tempten (pp. some- 
times temped ), < OF. tempter , tenter , tauter , F. 


temptation 

tenter = Pr. temptar = Sp. Pg. tentar — It. ten- 
tare, tempt, < L. ten tare, handle, touch, try, test, 
tempt (also in form tcmptarc, not n reg. variant, 
and explainable only as an ancient error due 
to some confusion ; cf. E. daunt, < OF. dauntcr, 
dompter , < L. domitarc, etc.), freq. of ten nr, pp. 
tentus, hold: see tenant. Cf. at tempt, etc.] 1. 
To put to trial ; try; test ; put to the test. [Ar- 
chaic.] 

Sothli lie seide this thing, tempting? him ; forsoth lie 
wiste wliat he was to doynge. * Wjiclif, Julia v i. 0. 

Tcmptc hem frist on werkes sinale, 

In creed lamlc the plough ns for to hale. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 132. 
God did tcmj)t Abraham. Gen. xxii. 1. 

2. To entice; attract; allure; invite; induce: 
incline; dispose; incite. 

I am a weak one. 

Arm’d only with my fears : I beseech your grace 
Tempt me no further. Fletcher , Loyal Subject, iii. 3. 

Still his strength conceal’d, 

Which tempted our attempt, and wrought our fall. 

Milton, 1*. L., i. G42. 
It was now that he began to tempt me about writing 
“the Dutch War.” Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 33, 1G(>9. 

Green covered places tempted the foot, and black bog- 
holes discouraged it. It. D. Blaclnnore, Lorna Doone, lix. 

3. To incite or entice to evil; entice to some- 
thing wrong by presenting arguments that are 
plausible or convincing, or by the offer of some 
pleasure or apparent advantage as the induce- 
ment; seduce. 

Thus deuclis ther wilis caste 
Willi ther arguments greete, 

& thritti 3 eer thei foomlid fastc 
To tcmptc Jhcsu in manyc an hetc. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 42. 
Let no man say, when he is tempted, I am tempted of God ; 
for God cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth he 
any man ; but every man is tempted when he is drawn 
.away of his own lust and enticed. Jas. !. 13, 14. 

4. To provoke; defy; act presumptuously to- 
ward. 

Ye shall not tempt the Lord your God. Deut. vi. 1G. 
Tempt him not so too far ; I wish, forbear: 

In time we hate that which we often fear. 

Shak., A. and C., i. 3. 11. 
It behoov’d him to have bin more cautious how he 
tempted Gods finding out of blood and deceit. 

Milton, Eikonoklastes, ix. 

5f. To attempt; endeavor to do, accomplish, 
or reach; venture on. 

Who shall tempt, with wandering feet, 

The dark unbottoin’d infinite abyss? 

Milton, V. L., ii. 404. 

What though defeated once thou’st been, and known, 
Tempt it again. B. Jonson, Catiline, ii. 1. 

= Syn. 2 and 3. To lure, inveigle, decoy, bait, bribe, 
temptf (tempt J, n. [< tempt , r.] An attempt. 
By the issues of all tempts they found no certain con- 
clusion but this, “God and heaven are strong against us 
in all we do.” Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 7G. 

temptability (temp-t.a-hiri-ti)-, n. [< tcmptablc 
+ - ity (see -bitity}.] The" character of being 
temptable. 

temptable (temp'ta-bl), a. [< tempt + -ablc.~\ 
That may be tempted; accessible to tempta- 
tion. 

If the parliament were as temptable as any other as- 
sembly, the managers must fail for want of tools to woi k 
with. Suift. 

temptableness (temp'ta-bl-nes), n. The char- 
acter of being temptabie ; temptability. 
temptation (temp-ta'slion), v. [< ME. tempta- 
cioun } < OF. temptation',’ tent ation, F. imitation 
= Pr. tcmptacio , tentacio = Sp. tcntacion = Pg. 
tentagdo = It. tentazione , < L. tcntatio(n-), trial, 
temptation, < tcntarc, try, test, tempt: see 
tempt.] 1. The act of testing or trying; trial. 
[Archaic.] 

Or hath God assayed to go and take him a nation from 
the midst of another nation, by temptations, by signs, and 
by wonders? Deut. iv. 31. 

A temptation is only another word for an expci iment, 
or trial; a trial whether we will do or forbear such a 
thing. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. iv. 

2. Enticement to evil, as by specious argu- 
ment, flattery, or the offer of some real or ap- 
parent good. 

Most dangerous 

Is that temptation that doth goad us on 
To sin in loving virtue. 

Shak., iL for M., ii. 2. 182. 
He who resigns the world has no temptation to envy, 
hatred, malice, anger. Steele, Spectator, No. 282. 

He drilled himself till inflexible habit stood sentinel 
before all those postern-weaknesses which temperament 
leaves unbolted to temptation. 

Loivcll, Cambridge Thirty Years Ago. 

3. The state of being tempted, or enticed to 
evil. 



temptation 

And lead (bring, R. V.] us not into temptation, but de- 
liver us from evil fthe evil one, R. V.]. Mat. vi. 13. 
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I have seen it stated during this discussion and else- 
where that a terns in North and West Lancashire means a 
grain riddle; but ^ this is not exact. A terns proper is a 
sieve with deep sides, very like a peck measure, is 10 or 
12 inches in diameter, and has a bottom of woven horse- 
hair. It is used for taking small particles of butter out 
of the buttermilk just after churning; one person holds 
the terns over a vessel and another pours in the butter- 
milk, the hair-work passing the milk and catching the 
particles of butter. This would not cause a fire, neither 
is a grain-riddle firing by ordinary hand usage more prob- 
able. IVlien wnrl-Bil nt . „: i Ji 


When worked at the quickest one man riddles 
while another fills, and the riddle is emptied several times 
in a minute. The grain also is cold in its normal state, tenableneSS (teil'a-bl-nes), 
and there is no chance of it or the riddle’s getting heated being tenable : tenabilitv. 
ny friction, lo a practical man a riddle firing would * - • - - — 

mos *' ^hsurd. If you say to a Lancashire labourer, 

Tha’ll ne’er set th’ terns afire," a hundred to one he would 
understand the liver Thames. X. and Q., 6th ser., IX. 14. 


PPr- 


ternntiu 


*d active : 


In the sixth petition [of the Lord’s Prayer], which is, 

And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil, we pray that God would either keep us from being 
tempted to sin, or support and deliver us when we are 
tempted. Shorter Catechism , ans. to qu. 100. 

Bv one man’s firm obedience fully tried 
Through all temptation. Milton, P. R., i. 6. 

4. Jb.it which tempts, or entices to evil; an 
vntb Mi.f'ist; an allurement; any tempting or 
a!i"ring object. 

•" ; J* of rhenish wine on the contrary casket, 

I”" V 1 " u ' ,l llc and that temptation without, I 

k:.< 17 In- m ..1 cluio<u> it. Shnk., M. of V., i. 2. 100. 

I ! • r* i' no state, or scene of life, that lnth 

not V- i *t t * r :. »d j • ri'nr temptations. 

Bp. AtterUmj, Sermons, r. x. temse (terns), v. t.; pret. and pp. temsed, 
temptr.tional (G'nip-ta'skou-al), a. [itempta- tcnning. [Formerly also tcmpcc; < ME. temsen 
~ -"'J OC the nature of temptation; tempsen, < AS. temsian (= D. temsen = MLG! 

temrsen), sift ; from the noun.] To sift. [Ob- 
solete or prov. Eng.] 

temse-bread (terns' bred), 11 . Breadmade of flour 
better sifted than common flour. [Prov. Eng.] 
temse-loaf (tems'lof), n, Same as temse-bread. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Some mixetli to miller tlic rliye with the wheat. 

Terns leaf on his table to have for to eat. 

Tttsser, .September's Husbandry. 

temulence (tem'u-lens), n. [< F. tiimulencc = 
Pg. tnmdcncia = It. tenndenza, < L. tcmulcntia, 
drunkenness, intoxication, < temuientus , drunk: 
see tcmulcnt .] Intoxication; inebriation; drun- 
kenness. [Rare.] 

[< ME. temptnur. < OF. temulency (tem 'u-lon-si), n. [As tcmidcncc 
tenijitair, mptntr, tcntcur, F. tentatcur = Pr. (see-ey).] Same ns tcmidcncc. Bailey. [Rare.] 
Sp. Pg. ientadar=z It. tcnlatorc, <L. Icnlator , one temulent(tem'u-lent), a. [=Sp. Pg. tcmulcnto, 
v.’lto tempts or attempts, < ten tare, tempt: see ^ E. tcmulentus, drunk.] Intoxicated; given to 
•' ~ ' drink. [Rare.] 

He was recognized, in then tcmulcnt Germany, ns the 
very prince of topers. Sir ir. Hamilton. 

temulentivet (tem'u-lon-tiv), a. [< tcmulcnt 
+ -ire.] Drunken; in a state of inebriation. 
F. Junius , Sin Stigmatized(lC39),p.38. [Rare.] 
temulently (tem'ii-lent-li), adr. In a drunken 
manner. Bailey, 1727. 

temulentness (tem'u-lent-nes), «. Samo as 
tcmidcncc. Bailey. 


tenaculum 

Infidelity has been attacked with so good success of late 
years that it is driven out of all its out- works. The athe- 
ist has not found his rost tenable, and is therefore retired 
into deism. Addison, Spectator, No. 186. 

The place was scarcely tenable, and it was abandoned 
on the approach of tlic Spanish army. 

Prescott , Ferd. and Isa., ii. 3. 

2f. Held; retained; kept secret or inviolate. 

If you have hitherto conceal'd this sight, 

Let it be tenable in your silence still. 

Shale., Hamlet, i. 2. 248. 

The state of 


as, “the temptatianat 
agency o i Imf,” J. Caldwell, Homilotical Mae:.. 
VI. lfl'j.. 

temptationless ( t cnip-t ;I/shoi;-]ps), a. [< tcmji- 
tatiun + -t( <w.] Ilaving no'temptation or mo- 
tive. Hammond, Works, PV. vii. [Rare.] 
temptatious (temp-tii'sbus), a. [< ie/npfa ti(on) 
+ Tempting: seductive. [Obsolete or 

rare.] 

I, my liege, I. O, that temptation * tongue * 

Death of Hob. E. of Hunt., F. 1. ( Xarcs .) 

S!k* put it fa hat] off and looked at it. There was some- 
thing almost humanly winning and temptatious in it. 

Harper's J lay., LXXVIIL CG.">. 

tempter (tempter), n. 


Inapt.] One who tempts; one who solicits or 
entices to evil. 

Is this her fault or mine ? 

Tlic tempter or the tempted ? 

Shale., M. for M., ii. 2. 1C3. 

The tempter, the great adversary of man ; the devil. 

And when the tnnpter came to him, he said. If thou he 
the of God, command that these stones be made bread. 

-Mat. iv. 3. 

So plozed the tempter, and his proem tuned ; 

Into tin heart of live his words made way. 


tempting (temp'ting), ]K a. [Ppr. of tempt, r.] 
That tempt*, entices, or allures; attractive; se- 
ductive : as, tempting pleasures. 

So prruerse ntomnbes hnue they borne to women that 
‘he mnn part of their tcmpti/iipe spretes they liaue made 
she deujlr Dp. Bale, English Votaries, Pref. 

To whom fhi« promisors] lie thus owed the service, often 
an irn pot taut one in such cases, of exhausting the most 
tempting foi ms of errour. 

Whcwell, Novum Organon Renovatum. 
temptingly (teinp'ting-li), adv. In a tempting 
manner; seductively; attractively; alluringly. 
How temptingly tlic landscape shines ! The air 
Breathes invitation. Wordsworth, Excursion, ix. 

temptingness (temp'ting-nes), n. The state 
of being tempting. 

temptionf (temp'shon), n. A reduced form of 

temptation. 

Conceal her; let me not 

As much as know her name ; there ’s tempt ion in ’t. 

Middleton and Rowley, Spanish Gypsy, i. 5. 

temptress (temp'tres), a. [Formerly also temp- 
ter css ; < ME. temptresse, < OF. temptresse (cf. 
F. icntatrice = It. tnitatricc); as tempter + -css ] 
A woman who tempts or entices. 

She was my temptren, the foul provoker. Scott. 

tempus (tem'pu*.), [L., time; see tense*, 

temporal*.'] Jn medieval music, a method of di- 
viding a bre ve into semibreves — that is, rhyth- 
mical subdivision. In tempus perfcctum a breve is 
equal to three semibreves, in tempus impcrfcctum to two. 
Compare model, 7 (6), and jtrolation, 4. 

temse (terns), n. [Formerly also terns, temps , 
tempse; < ME. temse, temp sc, < AS. * femes = AID. 
terns, terns t, J). tems = MLG. femes, temis, temese, 
a colander, sieve ; cf. F. tamis = Pr. tarn is = Sp. 
tam i 2 = It,, in })I i/l in tVpnpt.in-n /ATT. ir. 


.Villon, J\ L. ix. 54 P. ten (ten), a. and n. [< ME. ten, tcnc, < AS. ten, 


ticn, tcnc = OS. tclum = OFries. tian, Hen ~ 


tenace (ten'fis), n. [< F. tcnacc, tenacious, 
demeurer tcnacc, bold the best and third best 
cards, lit. ‘stay tenacious’: s ee demur and tena- 
cious.'] In whist, the best and third best cards, 
or the second and fourth best cards, in play, of 
a suit: known in the former case as a major tcn- 
acc, in the latter as a minor tcnacc. 
tenacious (te-mVshus), a. [= F. tcnacc = Sp. 
Pg. tenaz = It. tcnacc, < L. tenax ( tcnac -), hold- 
ing fast, < tcncrc, hold: see tenant^.'] 1 . Hold- 
ing fast, or inclined to holdfast; inclined tore- 
tain what is in possession: with 0 / before the 
thing held ; hence, stubborn ; obstinate. 

A resolute tenacious adherence to well chosen princi- 
ples. south. 

A man is naturally most tenacious of that which is most 
liable to be taken from him. 

E. IF. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 397. 

The religion of ancient Egypt >vas very tenacious, and 
not easily eftaced. 

J . F. Clarice, Ten Great Religions, vii. 6. 

2. Retentive ; apt to retain long what is com- 
mitted to it: said of the memory. 

The memory of some ... is very tenacious. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. x. § 5. 

3f. Niggardly; close-fisted. Bailey, 1727.— 4. 
Apt to adhore to another substance ; adhesive, 
as ropy, glutinous, or viscous matter; sticky; 
viscid : as, few substances are so tenacious as 
tar. — 5. Tough; having great cohesive force be- 
t ween its particles, so that they rpsist any effort 
to pull or force them asunder: as, steei is the 
most tenacious of all known substances, 
tenaciously (te-nd'shus-li), adv. In a tenacious 
manner. ( a ) With a disposition to hold fast what is 
possessed; firmly; determinedly; with unyielding obsti- 
nacy; obstinately. (b) Adhesively; with cohesive force. 


n ticn iUTC r r t- muy, oosunatciy. (O) Adhesively; with cohesive force. 

vrrrr ~/ M . 1 1I * , iC r T OHG.zcImu, tenaciousness (te-na'shus-nes), n. The state 
-IHG. - chen , zcii.G.zchn Icel. tin = Dan. ft or character of being tenacious, in any sense; 
= bw. ho = Ir. Gaol, dcich = W. deg = Goth. J ’ 

taihun = L. decent (> It. diccc, died = Sp. dicz = 

Pg. dez = F. dix) = Gr. <5(vn = Skt. ddga, ten. 


= Sw. tin = Ir. Gael, dcich = W. deg — Goth, tenacity 

Podc^-pTx! - (> t CC ' ( % C ir p- rf 'f = 1 cnn in through all their divisions, - 

ig. ac — — x . (itx) — brr. oiK/i = bkt, daga, ten. EOine of their own opinion. 

Hence ult. -teen, teens, -ty*.] I. a. Being the Burke, Rev. in France. 

and one ; one more than nine; tenacity (te-nas'i-ti), n. [< F. tcnacitc = Sp. 

' • - ■ tcnacidad = Pg. i'cnucidadc = It. tcnacilil, < L. 


twice five : a cardinal numeral. 

Ten slow mornings past, and on the eleventh 
Her father laid the letter in her hand. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 
[Ten is often used Indefinitely for many. 

There’s a proud modesty in merit, 

Averse from begging, and resolv’d to pay 
Ten times the gift it asks. 

Vrydcn, Cleomenes, ii. 2.] 
Council of Ten. Seecownci?.— Hart of ten. See/<arfi. 
—Ten commandments. Sco commandment . — Ten- 
nour law. See hour.— Ten-pound Act. See poundi. 
-Ten-wheeled locomotive. See locomotive.— The ten 
hones. See i fond.— To face it with a card of tent. 
See face!.— Upper ten thousand. See upper ten, under 
upper. 

II. n . 1. The sum of nine and one, or of five 
ami five. — 2. A figure or symbol denoting that 
number of units or objects, ns 10, or X, or x. — 

3. A playing-card with ten spots. 

But, whiles he thought to steal the single ten. 

The king was slyly finger’d from the deck ! 

Shale., 3 lien. VI., v. 1. 43. 

4. Ten o’clock in the morning or evening; as, 
I was to bo there at ten. — 5. A certain weight 
of coal used in the coal-fields of Durhom and 
Northumberland, England, for reckoning the 
royalty to be paid by the lessee to the lessor. 
It varies between 48 and 50 tons. Grcslcy . — 
Catch the trn. Seecrcfe/ti. — Upper ten. See upper. 


tamiz = It. tamujio (Venetian tamiso) (ML. ta- tent, adr. Ten times. 
mi slum), a sieve ; origin obscure.] A sieve ; a Forbcde a love, and it i.i ten so wood. 

‘ ‘ Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 736. 

Abbreviation for tcnulo. 

[< tenable + -ity 
character of being 


scarce: a bolter; a strainer. Seethe quotation 
from 4 Notes and Queries.” According to a com- ton, 


i corn-sieve which was worked in former times 
over the receiver of the sifted flour. A hard-working, 
active man would not unfrequently ply the temse so 
quickly as to set flro to tlic wooden hoop at the bottom.” 
(Brewer.) No evidence for this statement appears. The 
word Thames was in Middle English Temse, etc., Anglo- 
Saxon Temese. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 


tcnaci ta(t-)s, a holding fast, < tcnax(tcnac-), hold- 
ing fast: see tenacious.] 1 . The property or 
character of being tenacious, in any sense. 
Specifically— (n) Firmness of hold or of purpose; obsti- 
nacy. 

I find to my grief that the misunderstanding tenacity of 
some zealous spirits hath made it a quarrel. 

Bp. Hall, The Reconciler. 

Old associations cling to the mind with astonishing te- 
nacity. Hawthorne, Old Manse, p. 114. 

Their moral notions, though held with strong tenacity, 
seem to have no standard beyond hereditary' custom. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, iv. 1. 

The tenacity o f the English bull-dog . . . was a subject 
of national boasting. Lccky, Eng. in 18th Cent., iv. 

(b) Retentiveness, as of memory, (c) Adhesiveness; that 
property of matter by virtueof which things stick or adhere 
to others; glutinousness; stickiness, (d) That property of 
material bodies by which their parts resist an efiort to force 
°*\ i- iem asun ^ er ‘» also » tlie measure ot the resistance 
of bodies to tearing or crushing ; opposed to brittleness or 
fragility. Tenacity results from the attraction of cohesion 
which exists between the particles of bodies, and the 
stronger this attraction is in nnj body the greater is the 
tenacity of the body. Tenacity is consequently different 
in different materials, and in the same material it varies 
with the state of the body in regard to temperature and 
other circumstances. The resistance offered to tearing is 
called absolute tenacity, that offered to crushing retroactive 
tenacity. The tenacity of wood is much greater in the di- 
rection of the length of its fibers than in the transverse 
direction. With regard to metals, the processes of forging 
and wire-drawing increase their tenacity in the longitudi- 
nal direction ; and mixed metals have, in general, greater 
tenacity than those which arc simple. See cohesion. 

The tenacity of a substance may be defined as the great- 
est longitudinal stress that it can bear without tearing 
asunder. b 


tenable (ton'a-bl). n. [< F. tenable, < tenir = , , 

Pr. tener, tenir = Sp. tener = Pg. ter = It. 1c- ^ 4 ,'.’’^ V‘ lum ), iu ;j)l. tcnacula (-In), 

ncrc, bold, keep, < L. tcncrc , hold, keep: see 


Marcolphus toko a Iytyll cyve or temse in his oon liandc, 
and a foot of a here in the othre hande. 

Salomon and Marcolphus. 


tenant*.'] 1 . Capable of being hold, maintained, 
or defended successfully against an assailant; 
successfully defensible against attacks or argu- 
ments or objections : as, a tenable fortress ; a 
(Halliwcll.) tenable theory. 


[NL., < LL. tenaculum, an instrument for hold- 
ing < L. tcncrc , hold: see tenant*.] 1. A sharp 
hook, set in a handle, used for picking up ar- 
teries in surgical operations, and in dissections. 

These [arterial branches] are difficult to tie, even when 
picked up by the tenaculum. 

J. M. Carnochan, Operative Surgery, p. 62. 



tenaculum 

2. In ciilom., the pair of microscopic ehitinous 
processes on the under side of the abdomen 
of podurans or springtails, serving as a catch 
to hold the elater or springing-organ in place. 
A. S. Packard. 

tenacyt (ton'a-si), «. [< L. tcnax ( tcnac -) (see 

tenacious) + -i/ 3 .] Tenacity; obstinacy. 

Highest excellence is void of nil envy, selfishness, and 
tenacy. Barrow, Sermons, II. xii. {Latham.) 

tenail, tenaille (te-niil'), «. [< F. tenaille = 

Pr. fatal ha = Sp. tenaza = It. tuna glia, < ML. 
*tcnacula, f., orig. LL. neut. pi. of tenaculum , a 
holder: see tenaculum.] In fort., an outwork 
or rampart raised in the main ditch immediate- 
ly in front of the curtain, between two bastions. 
In its simplest form it consists of two faces feinting with 
each other a reentering angle ; lint generally it consists 
of three faces forming two reentering angles, in which 
case it is called a double tenad. Any woik belonging 
either to permanent or to field fort ideation which, on the 
plan, consists of a succession of lines forming salient and 
reentering angles alternately, is said to be <1 tenaille. 

tenaillon (te-nal'yon), n. [F. : seo tenail.'] In 
fort., a work constructed on each side of the 
ravelins, like tho lunettes, but differing in that 
one of the faces of the tenaillon is in tho di- 
rection of tho ravelin, whereas that of tho 
lunette is perpendicular to it. Works of this 
kind are seldom adopted, 
tenancy (ten'nn-si), /?. [< OF. tcnancc , posses- 
sion, sr Sp. Jpg. tcncncia = ML. tenentia , < L. 
tcnen(t-)s, a tenant : see tenant *.] 1. In lair : 
(a) A holding by private ownership; estate; 
tenure: as. tourney in feo simple; tenancy in 
tail. (/>f) A habitation or dwelling-place held 
of another. 

The said John Scrips had in like sort divided a Tene- 
ment in Shordich into or about seventeeno Tenancies or 
dwellings, and the same inhabited bj divers persons. 
Proc. m Star Chamber, an. 40 Queen Elizabeth, quoted in 

[Uibton-Turiicr’s Vagrants and Vagrant*), p. 1 2J. 

2. The period during which lands or tenements 

are held or occupied by a tenant Entire tenan- 

cy. See entire. — Estate in Joint tenancy. See estate. 
— Several tenancy. Sec entire tnwnej/.— Severance 
of a Joint tenancy. Sec serern nee.— Tenancy at wllL 
See estate at i rill, under estate . — Tenancy by entireties, 
see entirety — Tenancy by the courtesy of England. 
• s ee courtesy of England , under court cs>i —Tenancy from 
year to year, a tenancy w liicli is implied by law sometimes, 
on the termination of n lease for a year or years ami a con- 
tinuance of the possession without a new agreement.— 
Tenancy in common, a holding in common with others ; 
an estate consisting in a right to a share of an undh filed 
tiling; a tenancy in which all have or are entitled to a 
common or joint possession, but each has u separate or 
several title to his undivided share \\ hich he can dispose 
of without affecting the others: distinguished from joint 
t'-nanco. See estate. Sometimes called coparcenary 

tenant 1 (ten'nnt), ». [< ME. tnumt , tenaitnt , < 
OF. tenant, a tenant, = Pg. It. tountc, a lieu- 
tenant, < L. U ncn(t-)s, ppr. of ton re, hold, 
keep, possess. Cf. IhuUnnnt. From the L. 
tenon are also ult. E. finable , tinucnms, tenacy, 
tempt . temptation , etc.] 1. In fair: (a) A per- 
son who holds real property by private owner- 
ship, by any kind of title, either in fee, for life, 
lor years, or at will. The term is sometimes u«t*d 
in reference to interests in pure personalty, as when «« 
speak of one us tenant for life of n fund, {h) More 
specifically, one who holds under a superior 
owner, as a lessee or occupant for rent : used 
thus as correlative to landlord. 

I lmve been your tenant, and >our father’s tenant, these 
fourscore years. Shak.. Lear, iv 1. 14. 

[The word always Implies indirectly the existence of a 
paramount right, like that of a feudal lord or the mod- 
ern right of eminent domain. States or nations are not 
spoken of ns tenants of their own propel ty , subjects and 
citizens aie.j 

(<■) A defendant in a real action. See action , 
8 (h). — 2. One who lias possession of any place ; 
a dweller; an occupant. 

Oh fields! Oh woods! when, when shall I be made 

The hupp) tenant of yotn shade 9 

Cowley, The Wish. 

The ehcepfold here 

Tours out its tleec) tenants o'er the glebe 

CmrjH’r, Task, 1. 291. 

3. In Jicr., same as supporter. a distinction lms 
been made between these terms by alleging that the ten- 
ant holds the shield ns if keeping it upright, as is usual 
with modern supporters, but does not support its weight 
or lift it. (Compare supporter ) Some w j iters, follow ing 
the French licialds, use tenant for a human figure holding 
or flanking the shield, reserving supporter for an animal. 
Also tenent .— Chief tenant. Same as tenant in eajntc. — 
Customary tenant. See customar>i Jreehohl, under cus- 
tomary -Kindly tenant. See kindlo. - Landlord and 
Tenant Act. see » a udlord.— Particular tenant. Sec 
jmrticular. — Sole tenant, one who holds in his own sole 
right, and not with another.— Tenant at sufferance, 
one who. having been in lawful possession of land, keeps 
it after the title 1ms come to an end without express agree- 
ment w ith the rightful owner. — Tenant at will, one in 
possession of lands who holds nt the will of the lessor or 
owner — Tenant by copy of court-roll, one who Is 
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admitted tenant of any lands, etc., within a manor. — Ten- 
ant by courtesy. See under courtesy.— Tenant by the 
verge. See verge.— Tenant for life, life tenant. See 
estate for life, under estate. — Tenant in capite, tenant 
in chief. See in capite.— Tenant in common, one who 
holds lands or chattels in common with another or other 
persons. See tenancy in common (under tcnancy)nm\ estate 
in joint tenancy (under estate).— Tenant in dower, a 
widow who possesses land, etc., by virtue of her dower. — 
Tenant pour auter vie. See autcr vie.— Tenants by 
entireties. Sec entirety.— Tenant to the pnecipe, the 
person to whom a tenant in tail granted an estate for the 
express purpose of being made defendant in proceedings 
to alienate the land by a recovery. 
tenant 1 (ten'ant), v. [< tenant*, ?t.] I. trans. 

1. To hold or possess as a tenant; occupy. 

The greatest part of Sir Itoger’s estate is tenanted by 

persons who have served himself or his ancestors. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 107. 
Goblins, to my notions, though they might tenant the 
dumb cai casses of beasts, could scarce covet shelter in the 
commonplace human form. 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xii. 
We bought the farm we tenanted before. 

Tennyson, The lhook. 

2f. To lot out to tenants. 

Three acres more he converted into a high way; . . . 
and the rest he tenanted out. 

Stripe, Hen. VIII., an. 1530. 

II. f intrans . To live as a tenant; dwell. 

In yonder tree he tenanteth alone. 

• Warren, The Lily and the Bee, ii. 

tenant 2 ! (ten'nnt), n. and r. A corruption of 
tenon. 

They he fastened or tenanted the one to the other. 

Bp. Andrews, Sermons, II. 81. {Davies.) 

tenantable (ten'an-ta-bl), a. [< tenant 1 4- 
’(tide.'] Being in a state of repair suitable for 
a tenant ; that may bo tenanted or occupied. 

To apply the distinction to Colchester: nil men beheld 
it as tenantable, full of fair houses; none ns tenable in a 
hostile way for any long tune against a great army. 

Fuller, Worthies, l>sex, I. 541. 
lie e\cn ga\e her permission to tenant the house in 
w hich she had li\ cd with her husband, ns long ns it should 
be tenantable. Scott, Heart of Mld-Lothlan, ix. 

tenantableness (ten'nn-ta-bl-iies), ;t. Tho 
state of beiug tenantable. 
tenant-farmer (ten'nnt-fiir'iner), w. A farmer 
who is only a tenant, and not the owner of the 
farm he cultivates. 

Wo may relieve this country from all responsibility, 
real or imaginary, for the misfortunes of the Irish tenant- 
fanners. nineteenth Centurtj, XXII. 729. 

tenant-farming (ton'nnt-fiir'ming), a. The oc- 
cupying of a farm on lease, and not ns owner. 
Tenant -farming is unprofitable. 

Edinburgh Per., CLXVI.301. 

tenantless (ten'ant-les), a. [< tenant 1 4- Acs <?.] 
Having no tenant; unoccupied: vacant; un- 
tenanted. 

I.ea\ e not the mansion so long tenantle**. 

Shak., T. G. of V., v. 1. S. 

tenant-right (ten' ant- rit), a. 1. The right of 
tenancy of a tenant on a manor, who holds not 
at the will of the lord but according to the cus- 
tom of the manor. 

Tho customary tenants enjoy the ancient custom called 
tenant-right * iiatnel), "To have their messuages and tene- 
ments to them during their lives and after their deceases 
to the eldest Issues of their bodies lawfully begotten ” 

11. lIoll,> ocictv in Elizabethan Age, App. I. 

2. The right, or claim of right, in various forms 
or degrees, on tho part of agricultural tenants, 
particularly in Great Britain and Ireland, to con- 
tinue the tenancy so long as they pay the rent 
and act properly, to have the rent not raised so 
high as to destroy their interest, to bo allowed 
to sell their interest on leaving to a purchaser 
acceptable to the landlord, and to receive a 
compensation from the landlord if turned off. 
The claim Inst mentioned, recognized ns extending to crops 
left in the ground, labor in preparing the soil for the next 
crop, produce left on the farm, and of late ) ears the 
value of permanent improvements, is that more especially 
know n ns tenant-right. 

tenantry (tell 'an-tri), iu; pi. tenantries (-triz). 
[< tenant 4- - ry .] 1. Tho condition of being a 

tenant ; tenancy. 

Tenants have taken new leases of their tenantries. 

Bp. Pulley, in I)r. Ridley's Life, p. 050. {Latham.) 

2. The body of tenants; tenants collectively. 

Yes, Mr. flutter, >es; a happy tenant 17/, its country's 
pride, w 111 assemble in tho baronial hall, where the beards 
will wag all. Thackeray, Pendeunls, lxxv. 

tencet, n. An obsolete spelling of tense*. 
tench (tench), n. [< ME. tenehc, < OF. tcnchc, 
F. tanche = Sp. Pg. tcnca = It. tinea, < LL. tinea, 
ML. also tcnca, a tench.] A cvprinoid fish of 
Europe, Tinea vulgaris. It inhabits the streams and 
lakes of the European continent, and in England it is fre- 
quent in ornamental waters and ponds. The fish attains 


tend 

a length of from 10 to 12 inches. It has very small smooth 
scales. The color is generally a greenish-olive above, a light 
tint predominating below. It is very sluggish, inhabits 
bottom-waters, and feeds on refuse vegetable matter. It 



is very tenacious of life, and maybe conveyed alive in damp 
weeds for long distances. The flesh is somewhat coarse 
and insipid. The tench was formerly supposed to have 
some healing virtue in the touch. I. Walton (“Complete 
Angler,” p. 175) says; “The Tench . . . is observed to be 
a Physician to other fishes, . . . and it is said that a Pike 
will neither devour nor hurt him, because the Pike, be- 
ing sick or hurt by any accident, is cured by touching the 
Tench.” 

tench-weed (tench' wed), n. The common pond- 
weed, ,Potamogeton vataus: so named from some 
association with tho tench (according to Forby, 
from its coating of mucilage, supposed to be 
verv agreeable to that fish). 
tend 1 (tend), r. [< ME. * teuton , < OF. (and F.) 
tendre, stretch, stretch out, hold forth, offer, 
tender, = Pr. tendre = Sp. Pg. tender == It. ten- 
dcrc , < L. tcndcrc (V ten), stretch, stretch out, 
extend, spread out, intr. direct one’s course, 
aim, strive, go, tend, = Gr. rctvav (-free, rav) = 
Skt. -/ tan, stretch : a root represented in Tent, 
by thin : see thin*. From the L. tcndcrc are also 
ult. E. tend-, tender - (a doublet of tend 1 ), ten - 
(far 3 , tendon, tense-, tension, tent*, tent 3 , tent-*, 
attend, contend, extend, intend, portend, pretend, 
superintend , contention, extension, intention, etc. ; 
from tho Gr., tone*, ionic, tunc, etc.] I.t trans. 
To reach out; offer; tender. 

Then Cnssivelaunus . . . scntEmbassadour toCicsar by 
Conlus and Arras, tending unto him a surrendry. 

Holland, tr. of Camden, p. 37. (Dane#.) 

II. intrans. 1. To move or ho directed, lit- 
erally or figuratively; hold a course. 

If I came alone in the quality of n private person, I 
must go on foot through the streets, and, because I was a 
person generally known, might be followed by some one 
or other, who would discover whither my private visit 
tended, besides that those in the inn must needs take 
notice of my coming in that manner. 

Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Life (ed. Howells), p. 15S. 
See from above the bellying Clouds descend, 

And big with some new Wonder this Way tend. 

Congreve, Semele, iii. 8. 

I know not whither your insinuations would tend. 

Sheridan, The Rivals, iii. 2. 

It further illustrates a very important point, toward 
which the argument 1ms been for some time tending. 

J. Fishc, Evolutionist, p. US. 

2. To have a tendency to operate in some par- 
ticular direction or way; have a bent or incli- 
nation to effective action in some particular 
direction ; aim or servo more or less effectively 
and directly: commonly followed by an infini- 
tive: as, exercise tends to strengthen the mus- 
cles. 

by this time they were got to the Enchanted Ground, 
where the air naturally tended to make one drowsy. 

Banyan, Pilgrim's Progress, ii. 

To make men governable in this manner, their precepts 
nininl) tend to break n national! spirit. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 

No nd vantage was deemed unwarrantable which could 
tend to secure the victor)*. Prescott, Ford, and Isa., ii. 1. 

Natural selection tends only to make each organic being 
as perfect ns, or slightly more perfect than, the other in- 
habitants of the same country with which it has to strug- 
gle fot existence. Dancin, Origin of Species, p. 197. 

3. To servo, contribute, or conduce in some de- 
cree or way; bo influential in some direction, 
or in promoting some purpose or interest ; tiave 
a more or less direct bearing or effect (upon 
something). 

Farewell, poor swain ! thou art not for my liend; 

I must have quicker souls, whose words may tend 

To some free action. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, i. 3. 

but the place doth not greatly tend unto tranquility. 

Sandy?, Travail es, p. 225. 

All other men, who know* what they ask, desire of God 
tlmt thir doings may tend to his glory. 

Milton, Eikonoklastes, viii. 

The Spaniard hopes that one Day this Pence may fend to 
his Advantage more than nil his Wars have done. 

Howell, Letters, iii. 1. 
=Syn. 2. To incline, lean, verge, trend.— 3. To conduce. 
tend 2 (tend), v. [< ME. ienden ; by aplieresis 
from attend.] I. trans. 1. To attend; wait upon 
as an assistant or protector; guard. 



tend 

It is ordered at Common Counsell that the new Mayor 
tonne the old Mayor at his owne house, and goe home with 
the sword before him afterward. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 418. 
And flaming ministers to watch and tend 
Their earthly charge. Milton, P. L., ix. 156. 

2. To look after ; take care of ; have the charge, 
care, or ^up er vision of : as, to tend a machine ; 
to laid a tloek; to tend a sick person. 

The Boy of whom I speak 
In summer fended cattle on the hills. 

Wordsu’orth, Excursion, i. 

I would fain stay and help thee tend him 1 

M. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna. 
Them' ’her ... sat at the foot of the bed and tended 
Annie a b.'bj. The Atlantic, XLIX. 54. 

3f. To he attentive to; attend to; be mindful 
of ; mind. 

Unsin L’d of lamb or kid that tend their play. 

Milton , P. L., ix. 5S3. 

4. To wait upon so as to execute; he prepared 
to perform. [Rare.] 

By all the stars that tend thy bidding. Keats. 

5. Xaut., to watch, as a vessel at anchor, at the 
turn of tides, and cast her by the helm, and by 
pome sail if necessary, so as to keep turns out 
of her cable. =Syn. 1 and 2. To keep, protect, nurse. 

n. intrans . 1. To attend; wait as an at- 
tendant or servant: with on or upon. 

Was he not companion with the riotous knights 
That tend upon my father? Sliak., Lear, ii. 1. 96. 
O I that wasted time to fend upon her, 

To coinpass her with sweet observances. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

2f. To be in waiting; be ready for service; at- 
tend. 

The oBsociates tend, and everything is bent 
For England. Shak., Hamlet, iv. 3. 47. 

3f. To be attentive ; listen. 

Tend to the master’s whistle. Shak., Tempest, i. 1. 8. 

tend 3 !, r. t. See Unit. 
tend 4 !. Obsolete past participle of teen 1 . 
tendablef (ten'da-bl), a. [< tend 2 4- -able.] At- 
tentive. 

A trndablr (var. ply aunt) seruaunt standeth in fauour. 
Hugh llhodes, quoted in Babees Book(E. E. T. S.), p. lxxxii. 

tendance (ten'daus), n. [Also sometimes ten- 
deuce; by npheresis from attendance ; cf. tend 2 
for attend,'] If. Expectant waiting; expec- 
tancy. 

Unhappie wight, borne to desastrous end, 

That doth his life in so long tendance spend ! 

Spenser , Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 908. 

2. Persons waiting or in attendance. 

All those which were his fellows but of late . . . 
Follow his strides, his lobbies fill with tendance, 

Bain sacrificial whisperings in his ear. 

Shak., T. of A., i. 1. 80. 

3. Attendance; the work or art of tending or 
caring for some person or thing; attention; 
care; w&tcliful supervision or care. 

Good Host, such tendencc as you would expect 
From your own children if yourself were sick, 

Let this old Man find at your hands. 

Wordsworth, The Borderers, i. 

tendantt (ten'dant), n. [By apheresis from at- 
tendant.'] An attendant. 

His tendants round about 
Him, fainting, falling, carried in with care. 

Vicars, tr. of Virgil, 1632. (Kates.) 

tendence 1 (ten'dens), n. [< F. tendance = Sp. 
■Pg. tendencia = 'lt. tendensa , < ML. as if *tcn- 
dentia , < L. tcndcn(t-)s , ppr. of tender e, stretch, 
extend : see tend 1 .] Tendency. [Rare.] 

He freely moves and acts according to his most natural 
tendencc and inclination. J. Scott, Christian Life, i. 1. 

tendence 2 (ten'dens), n. Same as tendance. 
tendency (ten'den-si), n. [As tendencc 1 (see 
-cy).] Movement, or inclination to move, in 
some particular direction or toward some end or 
purpose; bent, loaning, or inclination toward 
some object, effect, or result; inclining or con- 
tributing influence. 

The tenderest mother could not have been more anxious 
and careful as to the religious tendency of any books we 
read. Lady Holland, Sydney Smith, vi. 

Tendency is the ideal summation of' the statical condi- 
tions which tend to a dynamical result; or, to express it 
less technically, it is one gathering up into a picture of 
all the events which we foresee will succeed each other 
when the organism is set going, and of the Anal result. 

G. H. Lewes, I’robs. of Life and Mind, I. ii. § 38. 
Everywhere the history of religion betrays a tendency 
to enthusiasm. Emerson, Essays, 1st ser., p. 256. 

=Syn. Propensity, Inclination, etc. (see bentt), drift, di-. 
reefion, bearing. 

tender 1 (ten'der), a. and n. [< ME. tender , 
tendre, < OF. (and F.) tendre = Pr. tenre, tendre 
= Sp. tier no = Pg. tenro = It. tenero , < L. tener , 
soft, delicate, tender, of tender age, young; 
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tender 


akin to tenuis , thin, fine: see thin.] I. a. If. 
Thin; slender; attenuated; fine: literally or 
figuratively. 

The liappes over mannes hede 
Ben honge with a tender thiede. 

Gower, Conf. Amant., vi. 
’Midst this was heard the shrill and tender cry 
Of well-pleased ghosts, which in the storm did fly. 

Dryden, Tyrannic Love, i. 1. 

2. Of fine or delicate quality; delicate; fine; 
soft: as, a tender glow of color. 

This set so many artists on worke, that they soone arriv’d 
to yt perfection it is since come, emulating the tenderest 
miniatures. Ecelyn, Diary, March 13, 1661. 

Late, in a flood of tender light, 

She floated through the ethereal blue. 

Bryant, The Waning Moon. 

I treasure in secret some long fine hair 
Of tenderest brown. Lowell, Wind-Harp. 

3f. Soft; thin; watery. 

We saw 

My rider . . . 

Vault o'er his mare into a tender slough. 

Shirley, Hyde Park, iv. 3. 

4. Delicate to the touch, or yielding readily 
to the action of a cutting instrument or to a 
blow ; not tough or hard ; especially, soft and 
easily masticated : as, tender meat. 

Floriz ne let for ne feo 
To flnden al that neod beo, 

Of fless of flss, of tendre bred, 

Of whit win and eke red. 

King Horn (E. E. T. S.), p. 52. 
We had some beef-steak, not so tender as it might have 
been, some of the potatoes, some cheese. 

B. L. Stevenson, Inland Voyage, p. 73. 

5. Soft; impressible; susceptible; sensitive; 
compassionate ; easily touched, affected, or in- 
fluenced: as, a tender heart. 

As you have pity, stop those tender ears 
From his enchanting voice. 

Beau, and FI., King and No King, ii. 1. 
He was, above many, tender of sin. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, ii. 
In the way to our lodging we met a messenger from the 
countess of Falcliensteyn, a pretty young tender man, near 
to the kingdom, who saluted us in her name with much 
love. Penn, Travels in Holland, etc. 

To each his sufferings; all are men 
Condemned alike to groan ; 

The tender for another’s pain, 

The unfeeling for his own. 

Gray, On a Distant Prospect of Eton College. 

6. Expressing sensitive feeling; expressing the 
gentle emotions, as love or pity, especially the 
former; kindly; loving; affectionate; fond. 

You have show’d a tender fatherly regard. 

Shak., T. of the S., ii. 1. 2S8. 
Her wide gray eyes 

Made tenderer with those thronging memories. 

William Morris , Earthly Paradise, II. 295. 
I desired him to lepeat to me the translation he had 
made of some tender verses in Theocritus. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 207. 
That Number Five foresaw from the first that any ten- 
derer feeling than that of friendship would intrude itself 
between them I do not believe. 

0. IT. Holmes , The Atlantic, LXVI. 665. 

7. Delicate in constitution, consistency, tex- 
ture, etc.; fragile; easily injured, broken, or 
bruised. 

I know how tender reputation is, 

And with what guards it ought to he preserv’d, lady. 

Fletcher, ltule a Wife, i. 1. 
And certainly, if the air was the cause of the elasticity 
of springs, as some have imagined, it would have been 
perceived in so tender a movement as a pocket watch, lying 
under the perpetual influence of two springs. 

ir. Derham, in Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 317. 
Where’er the tender grass was leading 
Its earliest green along the lane. 

Wordsworth, Peter Bell. 

8. Delicate as regards health; weakly. [Scotch.] 
I am sure I wad line answered for her as my ain daugh- 
ter ; but, wae 's my heart, I had been tender a’ the simmer, 
and scarce ower the door o' my room for twat weeks. 

Scoff, Heart of Mid-Lothian, v. 

9. Very sensitive to impression; very sus- 
ceptible of any sensation or emotion; easily 
pained. 

What art thou call’st me irom my holy rites. 

And with the fearfcd name of death aftrights 
My tender ears? 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, iv. 2. 

10. Not strong; not hardy; not able to endure 
hardship or rough treatment; delicate; weak. 

But longe ne myght endure the cristin, for yet the 
childeren were tendre and grene, so that thei moste nede 
remeve a-brode in to the feilde, and in short tyme thei 
sholde haue liadde greto losse. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 2S7. 
My lord knoweth that the children are tender. 

Gen. xxxiii. 13. 

The tender and delicate woman among you. 

Deut. xxviii. 56. 


So far beneath your soft and tender breeding. 

Shak., T. N., v. 1. 331. 

A tender, puling, nice, cliitty-fac’d squall ’tis. 

Middleton, More Dissemblers besides Women, iii. 1. 

11. Fresh; immature; feeble; young and in- 
experienced. 

For tcnderc wittes wenen al be wyle 
Ther as they kan nat plcynly understonde. 

Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 271. 

There came two Springals, of full fender yeares. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. x. 6. 

He left, in his fender youth, the bosom of home, of hap- 
piness, of wealth, and of rank, to plunge in the dust and 
blood of our inauspicious struggle. 

E. Everett, Orations, J. 405. 

12f. Precious; dear. 

I love Valentine, 

Whose life ’s as tender to me as my soul. 

Shak., T. G. of V., V. 4. 37. 

13. Careful; solicitous; considerate; watch- 
ful; concerned; unwilling to pain or injure; 
scrupulous: with of or over. 

So tender over his occasions, true, 

So feat, so nurse-like. 

Shak., Cymbeline, v. 5. 87. 

As this is soft and pliant to your arms 
In a circumferent flexure, so will I 
Be tender of your welfare and your will. 

Chapman, Gentleman Usher, iv. 
Get once a good Name, and be very tender of it after- 
wards. Howell, Letters, ii. 14. 

Don’t be so tender at making an enemy now and then. 

Emerson, Conduct of Life. 

14. Delicate; ticklish; apt to give pain if in- 
considerately or roughly dealt with or referred 
to; requiring careful handling so as not to an- 
noy or give pain: as, a tender subject. 

In things that are tender and unpleasing, it is good to 
break the ice by some whose words are of less weight, 
and to reserve the more weighty voice to come in as by 
chance. Bacon, Cunning (ed. 1887). 

15f. Quick; keen; sharp. 

The full-fed hound or gorged hawk, 

Unapt for tender smell or speedy flight. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 695. 


16. Of ships, apt to lean over under sail; ten- 
der-sided: same as crank*, 1. — 17f. Yielding 
to a small force ; sensitive. 


These, being weighed in a pair of tender scales, amount- 
ed to one grain and a quarter. 

Boyle, Subtilty of Effluviums, ii. 


Tender porcelain. See porcelaini . 

Il.t n . A tender regard; fondness; affection; 
regard. 

Thou hast redeem’d thy lost opinion, 

And show’d thou raakest some tender of my life. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 4. 49. 


I had a kind of a Tender for Dolly. 

Mrs. Centlivre, The Man’s Bewitched, v. 2. 

I swear, Lady Harriot, were I not already yours, I could 
have a Tender for this Lady. Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, v. 1. 

tender 1 (ten'der), v. t. [ME. tendren; < ten- 
der l, a.] If. To regard or treat with compas- 
sion, solicitude, fondness, or care; cherish; 
hence, to hold dear; value; esteem. 

Wherfor I besech yow of yowr faderly pyte to tendre the 
more thys syraple wryghtyng, as I schal owt of dowght 
her after doo that schal please yow to the uttermest of 
my power and labor. Paston Letters, I. 436. 

Your minion, whom ... I tender dearly. 

Shak., T. N., v. 1. 129. 

As you tender your Ears, be secret. 

Congreve, Way of the World, i. 2. 

I saw anothers fate approaching fast, 

And left mine owne his safetie to tender. 

Spenser, Virgil’s Gnat, 1. 362. 


What of the ravenous Tygre then, 

To lose her yong she tender'd with such care? 

Hey wood, Dialogues (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 136). 


2. To make tender, in any sense. 

I pray God forgive you, open your eyes, tender your 
hearts. Penn, To J. H., etc. 


If too strongly acid or alkaline it [the mordant] will 
have a corrosive action, and the goods, as it is technically 
called, will be tendered. 

W. Crookes, Dyeing and Calico-Printing, p. 617. 


tender 2 (ten'der), v . [< F . tendre = Pr. tendre = 
Sp. Pg. tender = It. tcnderc, stretch, display, 
also tender, offer, < L. tcnderc, stretch, extend: 
see tend 1 . Tender , like render, surrender, re- 
tains, exceptionally, the termination of the F. 
inf. ; tend 1 is the same word without this ter- 
mination.] I. trans. 1. To offer; make offer 
of; present for acceptance: as, to tender one a 
complimentary dinner; to tender one’s resigna- 
tion. 

Most mighty Lord (quoth Adam), heer I tender 
All thanks i can, not all I should thee render. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., Eden. 


Upon tendring my Present, he seemed to smile, and gave 
me a gentle Nod. 

Bailey , tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, II. 2. 



tender 

Oaths of allegiance were tendered too lightly by the Nea- 
politans to carry the same weight as in other nations. 

Prescott , Fcrd. and Isa., il. 10. 

2. To offer in paj'inentor satisfaction of some 
demand or obligation : as, to tender the (exact) 
amount of rent due. 

Shall jmy other pay my debt, vv Idle I 
Write myself bankrupt? or Cal is t a owe 
The least beholdingncss for that which she, 

On all the bonds of gratitude I have seal'd to, 

Mnj challenge from me to he freely tender'd* 
Fletcher {and Massinger V), Lovers’ IT ogress, v. 1. 

It shall he the duty of the seller, on maturity of the con- 
tract (i. e. t the last day specified t lutein), to tenth r the 
goods between the houia of 10 o'clock m ami a o’clock 
p. M., whereupon lie shall bo entitled to pay incut in full 
therefor before the last named hour. 

Xcw York Produce Exchange iirpnrt, lb"3-9, p. 201. 

3f. To show; present to view. 

Tender [see femferi] yomself more dearly; 

Or . . . you’ll tender mo a fool 

Shah , Hamlet, I. 3. 100. 
ii. intrans. To make a tender or offer; es- 
pecially, to offer to supply certain commodities 
for a certain period at rates and under condi- 
tions specified, or to execute certain work: as, 
to tender for the dredging of a harbor, 
tender- (ten'der). n. [< Under®, r.J 1. An 
offer for acceptance. 

1 send you a Coppy of the Draught to shew to Mr. Vlcc- 
chancclcr, with tender of my sen ice. 

II. Sj /elm a n, in I.llH'h Lit. Letters, p. 1(U. 
With a Tender of my most humble Sen lee to my noblo 
good Lady. Howell, Letters, 1. v. 17. 

Specifically — 2. In lair, an offer of money or 
any other tiling in satisfaction of a debt or lia- 
bility; especially, the production and offer to 
pay or deliver the very thing requirable by a 
contract. 

When Lard or Provisions are rejected iimli r final up. 
peal, if tendered on n seller’s option, all expenses shall bo 
paid by the seller, mid it shall be h«ld that no tender has 
net’ll made. 

A tic York /'rod ucr Exchange lie port, Is-vs i», p 1 st. 

3. An offer in writing made by one party to an- 
other to execute some specified work or ft* sup- 
ply certain specified articles at u certain sum 
or rate, or to purchase something at a specified 
price. 

The privilege of selling to railway passengers within 
the preiim ts of the terminus is dKp<i>-id of b} tender 

Matthew, I>>m!oii Liboiir and London Poor, 1 2*1. 
Of the tluee I irger vi -’■eh, t, nder * were ret t Iwd for the 
Proteus ami Neptune, and, tin bid for the latter being the 
lower, it was tm * ptui 

S'hhg ami Sol eg. Hi sfuo of (Jrecly, p. 

4. Something tendered or offered. 

'1 b it \mi lmi e t.i’t n tin si f, nder* for true pay, 

'Mm Ii an not sterling shtiK , Hamlet, I. :: ion. 
Legal-tender currency, mm m > which tan lawfully 
be USnl ill piling a di bt Ml the gold coins of the 
l lilted States are a legal tunUr In all pi) no-nth at t lit I r 
iiunund % tilue, hIhii not bilow the standard u tight mid 
limit of toler.imi providi d by Piw f..r the Mnglc pbee. 
and whm n dined in weight bilow such r-tandaid tolir- 
ance, t lit \ are n legal tender at n valuation In projMir 
tlon to their .ietii.il w light The silver dollar of 4 1 2 ‘ 
grains is a legal tender for all debts and tints, public and 
prit ate, < \n j»t u lien otbirw l»e t xpre 'ly merit loin d In the 
contract. Tile silver coins of the l ttlud Mates ,,f smaller 
denomination th in one* dollar are n It gal temUr, In sums 
not ixeiedlug ten dollars. In pa merit of all titles, public 
nml prii.de The mcdlul t nob -.1.11 ir of 120 grains |h 
not a legal tmdir The tlvc-*«nt, thru cent, and one- 
cent pieces an a legal "tender to tin* amount of twenty the 
cents in one p in merit Ni» fun ign coins art now (l**>j)a 
legal tender The I lilted stiles note! (see onc/dxict ) are 
a legal tender for all debts, puhlieniid private, exiept du 
ties on imports ami in ten d on the public dt bt. Loans 
and dtids contracted before the i nm tment of the lignl- 
tender law of 1m, 2 authorizing the I-mii* of greenbacks, 
can be 8 itlsiled ti> pijliients m ole in tin in, unless an ex- 
press agreement has bt on made f., r the piwnent of guld 
and Pllur tiobl e« rtltlc.ites uinltr act of Congrt*s of 
ttre receivable for cu-totn**, taxes, nml all public 
dues, ami when so received m iv be rtj«wtul; arid Mhcr 
certificate- under net of I s "*, sin* receivable for customs, 
taxes, and all public dues, and « in o so reeclv ed mil) be re- 
Trensuiy notes, under the . u -t of Match Ilrl, lMjt, 
ami of June auth 1 m{|, were a b gal tender (for tlnlr face- 
value, ext hiding intert st) for all dt hts puidlc and prlv ate. 
x\ (thin the l n i ted s >tate°, except for duties on Imports ami 
interest on the public debt, am! ex.ipt that those l*-nud 
under the latter at t are not ltgd tender In redemption of 
hank-notes, or h inkers’ notes, for i irculutlon ns money; 
tho«e issued under the act of July nth, ]s*m, are a legal 
tender in payment of all debts, public and private, except 
where ofherwke expressly stipuHn d in the contract, and 
are receivable for customs, taxes and all publlr dries, and 
when hi received maybe rci*>«md. Tin- term "dibts’piih 
lie and private ’’ has been held to intend contract obliga- 
tions, uhctli- r contracted before or aft* r tin Matule, hut 
not such dues as State taxes. National bank-notes are 
legal tender in all parts of the United States in pi) merit 
of taxes, excises, public lands, nml nil otlur dues to the 
Tkrlted States, except duties on Imports, nDo for all gala- 
ncs and other debts and demands owing by the United 
States to individuals, corporations, and associations with- 
in the United States, except Interest on the public debt 
and in redemption of the national currency, nml also for 
anj debt or liability to any national banking association. 
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except gold-note banks.— Plea of tender, a plea by a 
defendant that he has made duo tender, and has remained 
always ready to satisfy the plaintiff’s claim, and now brings 
the sum demanded Into court.— Tender of amende, an 
offer by a person who is charged with a wrong or breach 
of contract to pay a sum of money by way of amends. — 
Tender of Issue, a pleading which in effect invites tho 
adverse party to join issue upon it. 
tender^ (ten'der), n, [< tend - + -cr 1 ; partly by 
aphoresis from attcndcr.] 1. One who tends; 
one who attends to, supervises, or takes care of 
something ; a nurse: ns, a machine -tender; a 
bartender, — 2. A T aut., a vessel employed to at- 
tend a larger one for supplying her with pro- 
visions and other stores, or to convey intelli- 
gence, orders, etc. 

Here she comes i’ faith full Sail, with her Fan spread 
and Streamers out, and a Shoal of Fools for Tenders. 

Congreve, Way of the World, ii. 4. 

3. A boat or ship accompanying fishing- or 
whnling-vessols; a lighter. S|>eeinen)ly — (a) In tho 
menhaden-fishery, n vessel or boat employed to cany the 
Ibli to the factories. These tenders have nil average ca- 
pacity of 250 barrels, though they are now often built of 
a larger size, some carry ing 000 barrels. (5) A vessel sall- 
ingfiom San Franckco to tlio Arctic regions, to carry sup- 
plies to the wlinlc-ships, and bring hack oil and bone, to be 
t-ent east by inil. 

4. In rail., a carriage attached to tho locomo- 
tive, for carrying the fuel, water, etc. Sec cuts 
under jmssenycr-t n<jinc and siwiv-phnv. 

We supplied the tender nml lire with wood, and. In short, 
pretty much nm the train ns vve pleased. 

The Cent ting, XL 022. 

5. A small reservoir attached ton mop or scrub- 
ber, to hold a supply of water. The How is 
controlled by u valve operated by a spring. 

tender-dying (ten'der- di r ing), ’a. Dying in 
early youth. Shnl:., 1 non.YI.,iii. 11.48. [Karo.] 
tendereo(toiwliT-O'), n. [< tenth r- 4* -eA.] The 
person to whom a tender is made. 

Where a tender it made, for the purpose of obtaining 
property of tho on ner, sold and In the hands of the f<*/r- 
deree claiming to own the Mine, and accepted, the mom) 
paid nm lie recovered back. T. Miller , ./., In 1>1 N. V. f.::ii. 

tenderer 1 (tcn'tlcr-tr), a, [< tenth r^ 4- -rr 1 .] 
Out* uho or that which makes tender: ns a 
ment-fi mlt n r. Eci. .Inter,. X. S., LXII. J5S. 
[Recent.] 

tenderer- (ton'rir*r-rr) t «. [< tnuhr- + -o-L] 

One who makes a tender or offer. 

The Minister for Works had met on the previous tiny a 
rh putatiou of the " tenderer a f*.r the iimrmfacture within 
the (’ohm) of llfty locomotives rupilred for use on the 
railways*.” The Engineer, LXV. hi*. 

tender-eyed (ti'ii'ilir-M). u. 1. Having gvntle 
or iilTi'oliomito vyr-. — 2. VVoak-oyoil ; klenr- 
ovo.l; dim-sightt'il. 

You must not think jour s*kter 
S» tenth r-cif d ns not to set* your follies. 

Fletcher, Wit without Money, ill. 1. 

tenderfoot (tcn'der-fut), n. • pi. hmhrfooUt 

(-futs). A new-comer on the plains or in tin* 
hush, or one who has not become hardened to 
the life there; a greenhorn; a novice. [Slang, 
western V. S. and Australia.] 

Uuritir.'* . . . wlm bedizen thirnH-Ivcs in nil the tradi- 
tional |liury of the eraft, In the hop.* of gittlng a Job nt 
guiding some tenderjfd. 

T. /«’<•. ter* It, Hunting Trips, j> 

tender-footed ((ciiMf-r-fiit'cil), 1. Ilavinc 
ti’inlor or (.r-iiMlire fret. — 2. (’uutiouM timid; 
"Rrmi.” Comparo !• nth rfont. 
tendcr-footedness(i< ii'd>i-f<i( 'cd-ncs), n. Tlio 
hlntc id lii’injr 11 t.’iidrrfont. [Sin ii - j. ] 
tender-hearted ni-n'di-r-liiir'icd), «. l. iruv- 

(,-ront son^iliiliiy; Misooptililo. 

When llolinli.mil fln. ) on n;l nml trn'lrrhi-nrtril, nml 
could not withstand them. 2 Chrorr. xlil. 7. 

2. A cry susceptible of tho softer passions of 
love, pity, or kindness. 

A u merle, thou vveipVt, my tenth r-hmrtrd cousin f 

•NVifii., i: fell II., in :t. ha 
tender-heartedly (ten'der-hur t**d-li), adr. In 
a tender-hearted manner; with tender affec- 
tion. 

tender-heartedness (ten # der-hiir f ted-ncs), ». 
The state of being tender-hearted; a tender 
or compassionate disposition ; susceptibility of 
the softer passions. 

tender-heftedt (ten'der-hef'tcd), 0 . Apparent- 
ly an error for tenth r-hearh d. 

No, I.egan, thou shalt never have tny curse; 

Thy tender hr/ted nature shall not give 

Thee o’er to harshness. Shak., Lear, II. 4. 174. 

tenderling (leu '<li'T-ling), II. [< tnuhr 1 + 
-Iiiiii 1 .'] 1. A fondling; one mink' tender by too 
much coddling; nn cIToniinntc person. 

Now hauo we manie chi mules, nml yet our tenderlings 
complaiiie of rhetimes, entarh**, nml pose*. 

Harrison, Descrip, of Eng., ii. 22. 
2. Ono of tho first horns of a doer. 


tendon 

tenderloin (ton'dfer-loin), «. That part of the 
loin of beef which is tenderer than the rest, in 
consequence of tho softness or fineness of the 
muscular fiber; tho psoas muscle of the ox and 
some other animals used as meat; the fillet; 
tlio undercut. In the tenderloin steak, as usually cut, 
the hone left in is ono lateral half of a lumbar vertebra, 
of which the long slender bone which separates the ten- 
derloin from the rest of the meat is the transverse process. 
The tenderloin lies close to the backbone, on the ventral 
side. 

tenderly (ten'dir-li), adv. [< ME. tenderly, ten- 
dirly, tcndreUchc ; < tender 1 + -ly".] In a ten- 
der manner, (a) With tenderness; mildly; gently; 
softly ; in a manner not to injure or give pain. 

The Moor . . . 

. . . will as tenderly be led by the nose 

As nsscs are. Shak., Othello, i. 3. 407. 

(b) Kindly; with pity or affection ; fondly. 

So echo of theym comaunded other to god full tcndxrhj, 
4 Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iiL C34. 

lie cannot he such a monster . . . to his father, that 
so tenderly and entirely loves him. Shak., Lear, i. 2. 104. 

(c) With a keen sense of pain; keenly; bitterly. 

There is the Place where Scynt Fctir wepte fulle ten- 
derly, nftre that he haddc forsaken oure Lord. 

Mandevillc, Travels, p. 92. 

I’andare that ful tcndreUchc wepte. 

Chaucer, Troilus, Iv. 353. 
(</) Delicately ; effeminately: as, a child tenderly reared. 

tender-minded (tcn'd6r-imn // dod), a . Com- 
passionate ; tender-hearted. 

To be tender-minded 

Does not become a sword. Shak., Lear, v. 3. 31. 
tenderness (ten'der-ncs), n. The state or char- 
acter of being tender, in any sense. 

Well wo know your tenderness of heart. 

Shak., Klch. III., ill. 7. 210. 

We went to see the stables and fine horses of w<J» many 
were here kept nt n vast expense, with nil the nrt and ten* 
dernesse imaginable. Evelyn, Diary', July 22, 1G70. 

Eleven half sheets marbled (like smoke) after a differ- 
ent manner, bit with great curiosity and tenderness. 

II. W’nnley, in Ellis's Lit Letters, p. 270. 

There was great tenderness over the bowels, especially 
in the right iliac region. 

J. M. Carnochan, Operative Surgery, p, 150. 
tender-sided (ten kliT-si 'lied), a. Xaut., crank, 
ns n vessel; careening too easily under press of 
sail. 

tendinal (ten'di-nnl), «. Same as tendinous. 
[Hare.] 

A tendinal flip Is shown cut short, of which ho says no- 
thing, hut which evidently belongs to this muscle 

Science, IX. 024. 

tendineal (ten-din'e-al), u. [< NL. tendo (ten- 
din-), a tendon, + -<-al.] Same as tendinous. 
[Kart'.] 

Special development of Its tendineal portion aids in 
strengthening the tensor propatagii. Science, X. 71. 

tendines, »». Plural of tenth, 
tendinosus (ten-di-n6'sus), pi. tcndinosi 
C-sI). [XL. (m;. muscuhts): pee tf ndinmtit,'] A 
muM-le of tho back of tho thigh whose tendon 
forms ono of tho inner hamstrings: usually 
called scniilcndino'nts. Cones, IS87. 
tendinous (ton'di-nus), a, [< F. temlineux = 
Sp. Pg. It. (eudinosn, < AIL. lendinosns, < tendo 
(ttmhn-), a tendon: pee tnidon.'] 1. Having 
a tendon; full of tendons; sinewy. — 2. Of or 
pertaining to tendons; forming or formed by a 
tendon; fascial; aponeurotic: ns, tendinous tis- 
sue; n hudinoiis structure ; the tendinous origin 
or insertion of a muscle, 
tendmentt (teml'ment), n. [< tend - 4- -woif.] 
Attendance; care. lip. Hall , Satires, II. iv. 
tendo (ten 'do), n. ; pi. tendines (-di-nez). [XL. : 
see tendon.'] 1. In anat., a tendon. — 2. In en- 
tnni., a bristle on the base of the lower wing, 
found in many Lrpidoptera. in the males of some 
species it passes through a loop, the hamus or frenulum, 
on the upper wing. See also ham us.— Tendo AclilHis 
(irnprop. tendo Achilles). See tendon of Achilles, under ten- 
don . — Tendo oculi, a small white ligament, about one 
sixth of nn Inch In length, attached to the nnsnl process of 
the supeilor mnxllla, and inserted by two slips Into the 
Inner extremities of the tarsal cnitilnges of the eyelids. 
ALo called tendo jxiljiebrarum, internal larval ligament. 
tendon (ten 'don), n. [= F. tendon = Sp. ten- 
don = Pg. tenddo = It. tendine, < ML. tendo 
( tendin -), n tendon, < L. tendere, stretch, extend ; 
ef. Gr. rhuv, n sinew, tendon, < reivav, stretch: 
sec fnid 1 .] A band or layer of dense fibrous 
tissue at tho end of a muscle for attachment to 
a hard part, or interposed between two muscu- 
lar bellies, usually where tho direction of tho 
muscle is changed; a sinew: said especially 
of such structures when rounded or cord-like, 
very broad fiat tendons being commonly called 
fasrhv and aponeuroses. Tendons arc directly con- 
tinuous. nt one end, with the periosteum, or fibrous invest- 
ment of bones, and nt tbe other xvlth the fascial tissue 
which invests nml Interpenetrates tlio bundles of muscu- 



tendon 

tar tissue. The tissue or substance of tendons is quite like tenet and V. 

tl.nt of ligament, fascia, etc., being dense white fibrous or teneb’rffi (ten'e-bre), n. pi. [L., darkness, night, 
ordinarycoimective tissue, usually entirely inelastic ana in- \ / 7 T 7 — .1 

extensible, though there arc some exceptions to this rule. 

They are attached to bones by perfect continuity of their 
tissue with the periosteum, and are not notably different 
from the ligaments of joints. They are the strongest sub- 
stance* of the body, often sustaining strains under which 
mu«rle ii ruptured and bone fractured. Some tendons are 
prom to o--ify, as those of the leg of the turkey, and all 
sc- ■'inoiil buries are ossifications in tendon, as the patella of 
the cut under symprlviou *. — Achilles tendon. 

t ■ nSonof Achilla .— Achilles tendon reaction. 


Conjoined tendon, the united tendons of 

tbt mt< in. ’I oblique and transveisalis muscles at their ;‘p e ‘ 3 VfmbolizTchiTst's pission and death, one light re- 
low . r h).irtl\^ insei^d^mto^e^linea^lba an^^ectineal lining as a reminder of his coming resurrection. In 
” the medieval church in England the number of lights on 


6231 tenementary 

See teen*. tenebrioust (te-neb'ri-us), a. [Irreg. for tene- 

brous Same as tenebrous. 

gloom; cf. dim. ] In tlie "Rom. Cath. CIl., the Were moon and stars for villains only made, 

matins atidlauds o£ tbe following day, sung on To guide yet screen them with 

the afternoon or evening of Wednesday, Tlmrs- T «!„ 0 

day, and Friday in Holy Week. At the beginning tenebrose (ten e-bros), a. [< L. tenc > 
of the office fifteen lighted candles are set on a stand at dark: see tenebrous.} Dark; gloomy; tene- 
the epistle side of the altar, one of which is extinguished hrous. Bailey, 1727. 

after each psalm -the highest, however, remaining alight. + PTlp T vmc .;4. iV Cten-e-bros'i-ti), 7?. [< OF. tene- 

- - - - Mctns the six altar-lights are ext.n- Bfr&brLtad = Pg. 

tcncbrosidaclc = It. tenebrositd, < ML. tenebrosi- 


During the Bened ictus 

guished, and the lights throughout the church. At the 
antiphon the light which had been left burning is hidden, 
and brought out again at the end of the office. These 


the stand w as twenty-four. These ceremonies arc as old 
as the eighth century. 

For Maundy Thursday, as well as for Good Friday and 
Iloly Saturday, the matins and lauds, which in these 
our times, and all through se\eial by-gone ages, have 



Sol CHS 


the same accompaniment as ours, of lighted tapers, to be 
put out, one by one, as the psalms went on. 

Bock , Church of our Fathers, III. ii. 71. 


lim* of tlm t .M- — Cordiform tendon. See cord (form . — 

Coronary tendom, thr fibrous rimrs surrounding the 
artu 1 1 ! mmi'. - < f tli 1 h< irt.— Patellar tendon reflex. 

."aim* rs ft-//. t /. — P opliteal tendons. See pop? <7/ of. — 

Tendon-cell, a connective-tissue cell found in tendons 
ami I 1 ^ tuionfs di-josed In rows or chains parallel to the 
liber- 1 Hindi. -.—Tendon-Jerk, tendon-reflex. Same as 

emtra chon 
(which fp<\ undirinp- 
otati*) —Tendon of 
Achilles {trndo Aclal- 
lt»). the tendon of the 
heel ; the tendon of 
thepa*trocm*miusaml 
soletis nms-clee, which 
connects the heel with 
the calf of the leg, 
and is the principal 
extensor of the foot. 

It was so named be- 
cause, as fable 1 enorts, 

Thetis, the mother of 
Achilles, held him by 
the foot when she dip- 
ped liim in the river 
htyx to render him in- 
vulnerable. and so the 
only part about him 
which was vulnerable 
was his heel. The 

tendon of Achilles is that tendon which is cut when a 
quadruped, as a deer, is hamstrung ; but the hamstrings 
of man are at the back of the knee-joint, and bend the leg 
upon the thigh, w hile the tendon of Achilles of any animal, 
man included, extends the foot upon the leg.— Tendon of 
Z lnn . Same as ligament of Zinn (which see, under liga- 
ment). 

tendotome (ten'ilo-tdm), n. [< NL. tendo , a 
tendon. + Gr. -rofioc, < rcfivctv, rauciv , cut.] In 

stint., a tenotome. , _ , _ . .... , 

tendresset, n- [ME. taidrcssc, < OF. (also F.) tenebnficoust (ten-e-bnf 1-kus), a 
tcndrc^c (= Pr. tendreza , tenreza = Sp. terneza brific + -ow&J Tenebrific. 

= It. tmerezza). < tendre , tender: see tender^.] 

~ " “ tenderness. [In modern use 


ia(t-)s, darkness, < L. tenebrosus, dark: see 
tenebrous-'] The state of being tenebrous or 
dark; darkness; gloominess; gloom. 

The antient Foets, in regard of the tenebrositie thereof, 
compare Hell to a territorie in Italy ... so inuironed 
with hills and mountaines that the Sunnc is ncuer seene 
at any time of the yeare to shine amongst them. 

Ucgwood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 3S9. 


been called Tcnebn r, were sung by the Anglo-Saxons with + ene -k roils (ten'e-brus), a. [< OF. tcncbrcux, F. 
the Rfimp ncenmnanunent as ours, of lighted tapers, to be ^ n n L _ -n_ t l j 


cKc/i ’lbs Tendon -A- 
Os Calas-li-^ 


Ankle and foot from behind, the tendon 
nf the gastrocnemius, helping to form the 
tendo Achilhs cut away to show the so- 
leus. 


tenebrse-liearse (ten'e-bre-hers), n. Tlie tri- 
angular stand holding the candles to be extin- 
guished ono after each psalm in the office of 
the tenebrre. Also called Lenten hearse. 
tenebrarium ( ten-o-bra 'ri-um) , ». ; pi. tenebra- 
ria (-a). [NL., < L. tcucbric, q. v.] Same as 

tcucbrie-hcarse. 

tenebricoset (te-neb'ri-kos), a. [= Pg. It. tcnc- 
bricoso , < L. tciiebrieosus, shrouded in darkness, 
gloomy, < tcncbr.x, darkness: see tcnebn r.] Ten- 
ebrous. Bailey. 

tenebrific (ten-e-brif'ik), a. [< L. tenebree, 
darkness, + faccrc, make.] Producing dark- 


tcncbrcux = Pr. tenebros = Sp. Pg. It. tenebroso, 
< L. tenebrosus, dark, gloomy, < tenebrx , dark- 
ness: see tenebne.] Dark; gloomy. 

Tlie day at the sixth houre was turned into tenebrous 
night, insomuch as tlie Starres were visibly scene in the 
Firmament. Ilcyicood, Hierarchy of Allgels, p. 317. 

Huge hail, and water sombre-hued, and snow 
Athwart the tenebrous air pour down amain. 

Longfetlou', tr. of Dante’s Inferno, vi. 11. 

tenebrousness (ten'e-brus-nes), n. The state 
of being tenebrous; flarkuess; gloom. Bailey, 
1727. 

tenefult, tenefullyt. Middle English forms of 
teenful, tearfully. 

Z’ tenelt, «. [ME., < AS. tiencl (ML. tcnclla), a 
basket.] A basket. Prompt Bare., ,p. 480. 


ness. According to an old fancy, night succeeds to day teneme ' nt (ten'e-ment), II. [< ME. tenement, < 
through tile influence of tenebntic stars OF. toicmcnf, F\ tenement = Pr. tenement, < LL. 


Tender feelin 

onlv as Trench, pron. ton-dros'.] 

tendril (ten'dril), n. and a. [Early mod. E. also 
IcndrcL icndrcll: < OF. *tcndrUlc, F. tcndrillc, a 
tendril (cf. OF. trndron , a tendril, shoot: see 
tendron),< tendre, tender, delicate: seo tender^.] 

I. n. In hot., n tilifonn leafless plant-organ that 
attaches itself to another body for the purpose 
of support. Morphologically, a tendril may be a modi- 
fied stem, as in the vine and Virginia creeper; a modified 
brand), ns in the passion-flower; a petiole, as in Lathgrus 
Aphnca; a stipule, or, a« in Smilax, a pair of stipules; or 
n leaflet of a compound leaf, as in the pea and vetch. The 
morphology of the tendrils in the Cucurbilaccm is still open 
to question ; by Braun and Wydler they are regarded as 
simple leaves of which the ribs are the branches of the ten- 
dril (a view adopted also by Eichlcr), hut Nnudin regards 
the main tendril as catiline and the branches as leaves. 
Tendrils are usually found on those plants which arc too 
weak in the stem to enable them to grow erect ; they twist 
themselves, usually in a Bpiral form, around other plants 
or neighboring bodies, and the plants on which they grow' 
nre thus enabled to elevate themselves. See cuts under 
■cirrufi, creeper, Lnthgruf, passion-Jloiccr, and Smilax. 

Her unadorned golden tresses . . . waved, 

As the vine cmls her tendrils. Milton, r. I . iv. 307. 
Leaf -tendril, a tendril consisting of a modified leaf or 
part of a leaf— in the latter case appearing to he borne on 
the leaf, as in the pea. 

II. a. Climbing as a tendril, or as by a tendril. 

Tlie curling growth 

Of tendril liops, that flaunt upon their poles. 

• Df/cr, Fleece, 1. 

tendril-climber (ten'dril-kll // mtr), n. In hot. 
See climber 1 , 2. 

tendriled, tendrilled (ten'drild), a. [< tendril + 
-erf-.] Having tendrils; provided with tendrils. 

The delicate-fcjidrirfed plant must have something to 
cling to. George Eliot , Ilr. Gilfll, xx. 

tendront (ten'dron), n. [JEE., < OE. iendron, a 
shoot, tendril, also a tender person, F. tendron, 
a shoot, a girl, gristle, < tendre, tender, delicate : 
seo tender 1 . Cf. tendril.'] A stalk or shoot. 
The tenclron and the levcs [of a pear-tree] of thou folde, 
Falladim, HUBbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 88. 

tendryKten'dri), n. [(.tender- + -y 3 .] Offer; 
proposal; tender. [Rare.] 

This confession, though imperfect, was offered: . . . 
the like was done also in the tendry of their larger cate- 
chism. Ilcylin, Hist. Presbyterians, p. 473. (Latham.) 

tendsome (tend'sum), a. [Also tensome; < tend 2 
+ -some.] Requiring much attendance : as, a 
tendsome child. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 


The chief mystics in Germany, it would appear, are the 
transcendental philosophers, Kant, Fichte, and Rebell- 
ing! With these is tlie chosen seat of mysticism; these 
arc its " tenebrific constellations,” from which it dotll 
“rav out darkness" over the earth. 

Carlyle, State of German Lit. 

Now begins 

Tlie tenebrific passage of the tale. 

lircnening , Iting and Book, 3. 123. 

[< tene- 

I could mention several authors who are tenebrificous 
stars of the llrst magnitude. Addison, Spectator, No. 5S2. 



Tenebrio (te-neb'ri-o), n. [NL. (Linntous, 17f>8), 

< L. tenebrio, ono who loves darkness (applied 
to a trickster), < lenebrse, darkness, gloom: see 
darkness.] 1. A ge- 
nus of lioteromerous 
beetles, typical of the 
family fenebrmnidse, 
including about 20 
species of black elon- 
gated beetles with 
slender legs. The com- 
mon meal-worm (larva of 
T. 771 alitor) belongs to this 
genus, but most of the spe- 
cies live tinder bark and 
in decayed trunks of old 
trees. T. obteunts, indige- 
nous to America, also lives 
in farinaceous substances, 
and has been called the 
American meal-worm to 
distinguish it from the 
European meal-worm, T. 
molitor. Both species, however, are now cosmopolitan. 
See also cuts under Jlour-bectle and mcal-bcclle. 

2. [/. c.] A species of this genus. 

Tenebrionidffl (te-neb-ri-on'i-do), n. pi. [NL. 
(Leach, 1877), < i'cucbrio(n-) + -id;c.] A large 
and wide-spread family 
of heteromerous bee- 
tles. comprising about 
5,000 species, usually 
of obscuro color, but 
containing some bright 
tropical forms. They 
have the anterior coxal cavi- 


Tentbrio obscurus. 
a, larva ; b, pupa (line shows nat- 
ural size); c, beetle ; d, antenna of 
larva ; t, maxilla ; f, labium . c, 
terminal segment, show mg the dual 
proleg fully extended. 



tcncmcntum, a holding, fief, <L. tenere , hold: seo 
tenant' 1 .] 1. A bolding; a parcel of land held 
by an owner. 

After the deth of euerych lialdere in ffee sliolle the 
baylyues of the Citee seysy symplelche the tenemens of 
wcche he deyd y-seysed, for to y-wyte bet who-so is next 
cyr. English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 302. 

For Ilerry Ilalman hath pleyed the false shrowe, and 
fellyd my uood upon a tenement off myn to the valew of 
xx maike. Paston Letters, III. 86. 

The subscriber, having obtained patents for upwards of 
twenty thousand acres of land on the Ohio and Great 
Kanfajwha, . . . proposes to divide the same into any 
sized tenements that may be described. 

TTasAim/fou, in Washington’s Interest in Western Lands, 
[quoted in Johns Hopkins Univ. Studies, 3d ser. 

2. In law, any species of permanent property 
that may be held of a superior, as lands, bouses, 
rents, commons, an office, an advowson, a fran- 
chise, a right of common, a peerage, etc. These 
are called free tenements or f rank-tenements. 

gif eny tho that nymetli rente of cny tenement in fraun- 
chyse of the Citee, and his rente holleche he by-hynde, . . . 
by leue of the baylyues of the town, nyme the dores and 
the fenestres. English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 362. 

The thing holden is . . . styled a tenement, the posses- 
sors thereof tenants, and the manner of their possession a 
tenure. Blaclcstone, Com., II. v. 

3. A dwelling inhabited by a tenant; a dwell- 
ing; an abode; a habitation; a home. 

Such is iny home — a gloomy tenement. 

More solitary than the peasant’s hut 
Upon the barren mountain. 

Jlurdis, quoted in Int. to Sir T. Store’s Utopia, p. liv. 

To sage Philosophy next lend thine ear, 

From Heaven descended to the low- roof’d house 
Of Socrates; see there his tenement. 

Milton, P. It., iv. 274. 

4. One of a number of apartments or sets of 
apartments in one building, each occupied by 
a separate family, and containing tbe conve- 
niences of a common dwelling-house. 

The two tenements, it was true, were under the same 
roof ; but they were not on that account the same tene- 
ments. D. Webster, Speech in Goodrich Case, April, 1817. 

Dominant, servient, etc., tenement. See the adjec- 
tives. = Syn. 4. Seo definitions oijlat? and apartment. 


ties closed behind ; tile veil, tenemental (ten-6-men'tal), a. [< tenement + 


-n/.] Pertaining to a tenement or to tene- 
ments; pertaining to what may be held by ten- 
ants; capable of being held by tenants.— Tene- 
mental lands, lands held of a feudal lord by free ten- 
ures. 

The other, or tenemental, lands they distributed among 
their tenants. Blackstonc, Com., II. vi. 


Eleodts obscura, natural size. 


in decaying vegetation, fun 
gi, and excrement. Some of 
the largest genera are Blaps, 
Zophosis, Ilelops, Slrongyli - 
urn, Pimelia, and Ascida. Eleodes obscura is a representa- 
tive species. See Tenebrio, and also cut under Blaps. 


tral segments five, in part 
connate; tlie penultimate 
tarsal joint not spongy, and 
the tarsal claws simple. The 
classification of the family is 
extremely difficult, and the 
species var> greatly in form 
and habit. The lame, how- 
ever, are very uniform in , . ,, „ rvTvrT 

structure, and resemble tenementary (ten-e-men ta-n), a. [< ML. tenc- 
those of the family Elateri - mentarw s\ < LL. tcncmcntum, a tenement: see 
die. The great majority live tenement.] Capable of being leased; designed 
for tenancy; bold by tenants. 

Such were the Ccorls among the Saxons ; but of two 
sorts, one that hired the Lord’s Outland or Tenementary 
Land . . . like our Farmers. 

Spelman, Feuds and Tenures, viL 



tenement-house 

tenement-house ftc*n # r*-ment-lious), w. A house 
or block of buildings divided into dwellings oc- 
cupied by separate families ; technically, in the 
State of New York, any house occupied by more 
than three families. j n ordinary use the word is re- 
stricted to such dwellings for the poorer classes in crowd- 
ed parts of cities. 

tenencyt, n. An obsolete spelling of tenancy. 

A \ast, incircumscribed, and eh inuning knowledge, a no- 
tion, a mere implicit and confuted tenancy of many things, 
which lie like com, loose on the floor of their brains. 

Jtcr. T. Adam*, Works, I. 3G7. 

tenendas (te-nen'das), n. [So called from this 
word in the clause; L. ttmmlas, ace. pi. fern, 
of tenendu s, gerundive of tcncrc , hold, possess: 
see tenant^,] i n Scots law, that clause of a char- 
ter by which the particular tenure is expressed. 
Hell. 

tenendum (te-nen'dum), n. [So called from 
this word in tlie clause ; L. tenendum , nom. sing, 
neut. of tenendus, gerundive of tcncrc , hold, 
possess: see tenant!.] In law , that clause in a 
deed wherein the tenure of the land is defined 
and limited. 

tenent 1 (ton'ent), a. [< L. tencn(t-)s, ppr. of 
tcncrc, hold: see tenan t 1 .] Holding; specifical- 
ly, in cool., used to hold, cling, or support: as, 
tenent hairs and bristles on the feet of insects. 
tenent 2 (ten'ent), n. In her., same as tenant 1 , 3. 
tenent 3 t (ten v ent), n. [L. tenent, they hold, 3d 
pers. pi. pres. ind. of tcncrc, liolu: see tenant 1 . 
Cf. tenet.] Same as tenet. 

We shall in our sermons take occasion now and then, 
v here it may be pertinent, to discover the weakness of 
the puritan principles and tenents to the people. 

Bp. Sanderson, Cases of Conscience. (Latham.) 

Atlieisme and Sadducism disputed ; 

Their Tenents argued, and refuted. 

Bey wood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 3. 

teneral (ten'e-ral), a. [< L. tener, soft, deli- 
cate, + -«/.] Ini entom., noting the incomplete 
imago of a neuropterous insect, soon after it 
lias passed from the pupal state, and while it 
is yet soft. See pscudimago and subitnago. 
Teneriffe (ten'e-nf ), n. [< Tenerife or Teneriffe, 
the most important of the Canary Islands, situ- 
ated west of Africa.] Wine produced in the 
island of Teneriffe (properly Tenerife), former- 
ly imported into Europe. 

Teneriffe slug. See slurp. 
teneritudet (te-ner'i-tud), n. [ME., = It. tcncri- 
tudinc, < L. tencritudo (-din-), softness, tender- 
ness, < tener, tender: see tender l.] Tenderness. 
So wol thaire fattenesse and tencritudc 
With hem [cheese] be stille. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 154, 

tenerityt (te-ner'i-ti), n. [= It. tcncritd , < L. 
tener ita(t-)s, softness, tenderness, < fewer, soft, 
tender: see tender 1 .] Tenderness. Imp. Diet. 
tenesmic (te-nes'mik), a. [< tenesmus + -tc.] 
In mod., pertaining to or characterized by te- 
nesmus. 

tenesmus (te-nes'mus), n. [NL., < L. tenesmos, 

< Gr. Teiveofiog, a straining at stool, < reivciv, 
stretch, strain : see tend!.] In mcd., a continual 
inclination to void the contents of the bowels 
or bladder, accompanied by straining, but with 
little or no discharge. It is caused by an irritation 
of the rectum or bladder or adjacent parts, and is a com- 
mon symptom in dysentery, stricture of the urethra, cys- 
titis, etc. 

tenet (ten'et), n. [< L. tenet, he holds, 3d pers. 
sing. pres. ind. of tencrc , hold: see tenant!. Cf. 
habitat. Cf. also tenent^.] Any opinion, princi- 
ple, dogma, or doctrine which a person, school, 
or sect holds or maintains as true. 

That all animals of the land are in their kind in the sea, 
although received as a principle, is a tenet very question- 
able. Sir T. Broicne , Vulg. Err., iii. 24. 

Though my scheme was not wholly without religion, 
there was in it nomaikof any of the distinguishing tenets 
of any particular sect Franklin, Autobiog., p. 141. 

In the tenet of justification, the believer is himself in 
contact with the miracle of Christ’s atonement, and ap- 
plies Christ’s merits to himself. 

M. Arnold, Literature and Dogma, ix. 
= Syn. Precept , Dogma, etc. See doctrine, 
tenfingers (ten'fing'’gerz), n. A starfish with 
ten arms. Compare ficefingcr, 3. 
tenfold (ten'fold), a. and adv. [< ten + -fold.'] 
Ten times as much or as many. 

I will reward thee 

Once for thy spritely comfort, and ten-fold 
For thy good valour. Shale., A. and C., iv. 7. 15. 

ten-forties (teu'for'tiz), 1 I. pi. [Short for ten- 
forty bonds : see def.] The popular name for 
certain five per cent, bonds issued by the gov- 
ernment of the United. States in 18G4, redeem- 
able at any time after ten years, and payable 
at the end of forty years. 
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tengerite (teng'er-it), n. [Xnmed after C. 
Teugcr, a Swedish chemist.] An imperfectly 
known yttrium carbonate occurring as a white 
crystalline or earthy incrustation upon gado- 
linite. 

Many more [minerals], such as cyrtolite, molybdite, al- 
lanite, tengerite, . . . have been found. Xature, XU. 103. 

tenia, n. See Ucnia. 

tenientet (ten-yen'te), n. [Sp.. a lieutenant, a 
deputy, = E. tenant: see fewr/wf 1 .] A lieuten- 
ant; a deputy. 

Am I your major-domo, your teniente, 

Your captain, your commander ? 

Middleton, Spanish Gypsy, ii. 1. 

tenioid, a. See txnioid. 
tennantite (ten'ant-It), v. [Xamed after 
Smithson Tennant. ’ an English chemist (1761- 
1815b] A species closely’ related to tetrahe- 
drite, or gray’ copper ore, a mineral of a lead- 
gray or iron-black color, massive or crystal- 
lized, found in Cornwall, England, and else- 
where. It is a sulphid of arsenic with copper and iron, 
and differs from tetrahedrite in containing arsenic in place 
of antimony; between the two species there are many in- 
termediate compounds. 

Tennant’s powder. See powder. 
tenn6 (te-na') t n. [Heraldic F. : see tawny.] 
In her., a tincture spoken of as orange-brown, 
or as produced by mixing red and yellow, it is 
represented in engraving and drawings in black and white 
by diagonal lines from the sinister chief to the dexter base, 
crossed by vertical lines according to most authorities, or 
by horizontal lines according to Berry. Also tenney, taicny. 
tenner (ten'er), n. A ten-pound note. [Slang, 
Great Britain.] 

And you don’t like me well enough to borrow a few 
tenners just to carry on the war with? 

Miss Braddon, Rupert Godwin, I. 221. 

Tennesseean (ten-e-se'an), a. and n. [< Ten- 
nessee (see def.) + -«?*.] I. a. Of or pertaining 
to Tennessee. See H. 

II. n. A native or an inhabitant of Tennes- 
see, one of the southern United States, lying 
south of Kentucky. 

Tennessee bond cases. See case 1 . 
tenney (ten'e), n. In her., same as tennd. 
tennis (ten'is), n. [Early mod. E. also tennise, 
tennys, tonnes , tenis, tenys , tenyse ; < ME. tenys, 
tcncys (ML. tenisia; also tcniludium, 4 tennis- 
play ’); appar. of OF. origin, but no OF. term 
appears. The notion that the word is derived 
from OF. tcncc, ‘hold' or ‘take’ (i. e. ‘take this 
ball’), conjectured to be a cry of the player who 
serves, is purely imaginary, and it is inconsis- 
tent with the usage of the time (ME. nouns were 
not formed offhand from OF. imperatives).] 

1. A very old and elaborate ball-game played 
by two, three, or four persons in a building spe- 
cially’ constructed for the purpose. The court (9G 
feet by 32) is surrounded by a wall, from which a sloping 
roof called the penthouse extends on three sides to an in- 
ner wall 7 feet high ; and a net 6 feet high at the ends to 3 
in the middle is placed across the court. The first player 
(the server) hits a ball with a racket so that it strikes the 
penthouse or the wall above it, and rebounds into the court 
on his opponent’s side of the net. The opposing player 
(the striker-out) has to strike the ball back into the server’s 
court before it strikes the ground, or on its first bound. 
The player who is the first to drive the ball into the net or 
beyond the prescribed boundary loses a stroke. If a play- 
er fails to return tlie ball before it strikes the ground twice, 
a chase is noted against him on the marked floor. This 
does not count at the time, but a stroke may be won or lost 
from it by subsequent play. When two chases have been 
made, or when the score of one side reaches 40, the play- 
ers change ends. Strokes are won and lost in various other 
ways besides those mentioned above (as by driving the ball 
into certain openings in the inner wall), the game being 
extremely complicated. The mode of scoring (by 15, 30, 
40, and game, with deuce and advantage) has been taken 
from this game by lawn-tennis. Tennis arose in Europe 
during the middle ages, and was very popular. It is now 
played under the name of court-tennis , to distinguish it 
from lawn-tennis. See racket 2 and lawn-tennis. 

Item, that no man pley at tenys or pame withyn the 
yeld halle. English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 372. 

I had as leve tosse a ball here alone as to play at the 
tenys over the corde with the. Palsgrave, p. 700. 

Tennis is a game of no use in itself, but of great use in 
respect it rnnketh a quick eye and a body ready to put it- 
self into all postures. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 172. 

2. Same as lawn-tennis. 

tennist (ten'is), v. t. [< tennis, «.] To drive, 
as a ball in playing tennis. 

These fowre garrisons issuing foorthe, at such conven- 
ient times as they shall have intelligence or espiall upon 
the cnemye, will so drive him from one side to another, 
and tennis him amongest them, that he shall finde no 
where safe to keep his creete [cattle]. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 

tennis-arm (ten'is-ilrm), n. A lameness of ten- 
nis-players, said to be caused by a rupture of 
some of the fibers of the pronator radii teres. 
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tennis-ball (ten'is-bfil), n. The ball used in 
tennis or lawn-tennis. 

Rather (O Iacob) ebuse we all to die, 

Than to betray our Native Libcrtie; 

Than to bccom the sporting Tennis-ball 
Of a proud Monarch. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, il., The Captaines. 
To the Ianizaries furie, who made Tennis-balls of their 
heads. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 2S7. 

tennis-court (ten'is-k6rt),». 1. An oblong edi- 
fice in which the game of tennis is played. See 
tennis, 1. 

The more spacious that the tennis-court is. 

The more large is tlie hazard. 

Webster, Devil’s Law-Case, ii. 3. 
2. The court upon which the game of lawn- 
tennis is played. 

tennis-elbow (ten'is-el'bo), n. Same as tennis- 
arm. 

tenno (ten'o), n. [Jap. tenno, heavenly ruler, 

< ten (< Chinese fi'c«), heaven, + ted (< Chinese 
hwang), august ruler.] Tho king of heaven; 
emperor: same as Chinese ticn hwang: a title 
first adopted in Japan in 782. 

ten-o’clock (ten'o-klok'), n. The common star- 
of-Bethlehem, Ornithogalum vmbeUatum : so 
called from tho tardy opening of tho flowers. 
Compare four-o’clock. 

tenograpby (te-nog'ra-fi), n. [Irreg. < Gr. -ivuv, 
a tendon (cf. tendon), ’+ -ypatyia, < ypatpetv, write.] 
The description of tendons, 
tenology (te-nol'o-ji), n. [Irreg. < Gr. rhw v, a 
tendon, + -f.oyia, < /.iyttv, speak: seo - ology .] 
That part of anatomy which relates to tendons, 
tenon (ten'on), n. [Formerly also, irreg., tenant; 

< ME. tenoun, < OF. (and F.) tenon, a tenon, < 
tenir, hold, < li.'tcncrc, hold, keep: seo tenant 1 .] 
The projecting end of a piece of wood or other 
material fitted for insertion into a correspond- 
ing cavity or mortise in another piece, in order 
to form a secure joint. Seo cuts under brccch- 

pin, dovetail, and mortise Shoulder of a tenon, 

the transverse section of a timber, from which the tenon 
projects. (See also tease-tenon, tusk-tenon.) 

tenon (ten'on), v. t. [< tenon , «.] 1. To fit for 
insertion into a mortise, as the end of a piece 
of timber. — 2. To join by or as by a tenon. 

We tenon both these together ns an antecedent nnd con- 
sequent. Bp. Andrctes, Sermons, II. 86. (Davies.) 

tenon-auger (ten'on-u"ger), n. A hollow auger 
for cutting circular tenons, as in tho movoblo 
rollers for window-shades, etc. 
tenoner (ten'on-er), n. A machine for form- 
ing tenons. Such machines arc usually combinations 
of saws, or saws with cutters and driving mechanism, 
whereby the shoulders are cut squarely, and the super- 
fluous wood is cut away to leave the tenon. 

Tenonian (te-no'ni-an), a. [< Tenon (seo def.) 
+ -fan.] In anat., relating to tho French anat- 
omist J. R. Tenon (1724-1B1G): as, the Teno- 
nian fascia or capsule (Tenon’s capsule), 
tenoning-chisel (ton'on-ing-ehiz < 'el), n. A 
double-bladed chisel which makes two cuts, 
leaving a middle piece to form a tenon. E. E. 
Knight. 

tenoning-machine (ten'on-ing-ma-slien"), u. 
In wood-working, a machine for cutting tenons. 
There are three chief types of machine in use — those em- 
ploying revolving cutters, hollow augers, and chisels re- 
spectively. Some of these machines can also he used to 
cut mortises, nnd by tlie addition of other cutting-tools 
some may he used to finish and dress tlie woik. 

tenonitis (ten-o-nl'tis), n. [< Tenon (see Tci Io- 
nian) + -itis.] Inflammation of Tenon’s cap- 
sule. 

tenon-saw (ten'on-sa), n. A thin back-saw 
having eight teeth to the inch, used for fine, ac- 
curate sawing, as in forming tenons, dovetails, 
miters, etc. Also called tenor-saw. 

Tenon’s capsule. A tunic of fascia, containing 
smooth muscular fibers, around the middle of 
tho eyeball, blending with the sclerotic behind 
tho entrance of the ciliary vessels and nerves 
into the eyeball; the Tenonian fascia, 
tenor (ten'or), n. and a. [Formerly also tenour, 
sometimes VctiHHre; <ME. tenour, tenor, tenoure, 

< OF. tenour, taunir = Pr. Sp. tenor =: Pg. tcor = 
It. tenore, < L. tenor, a holding on, uninterrupt- 
ed sense, tone, accent, ML. also, in music, the 
chief melody (cantus firmus), hence the highest 
adult male voice, to which the chief melody was 
assigned; < tcncrc, hold: see tenant 1 .] I. n. 1. 
General, usual, or prevailing course or direc- 
tion. 

Along the cool, sequester’d vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Gray, Elegy, 

The chief event in the course of the summer which broke 
the even tenor of our lives was a first visit from our great 
neighbors, Lord and Lady Carlisle. 

Lady Holland, Sydney Smith, vii. 
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2. General course or drift of a thought, say- 
ing, discourse, or the like; that course of 
thought or meaning which holds on or runs 
through a whole discourse, treatise, statute, or 
the like; general purport; substance. 

Thermo lie cryetl so cler that kenne mj' 3 t alle; 

The titte tenor of his teme he tolde on this wyse. 

Alliterative Poems (etl. Morris), iii. 338. 

Mark the tenor of my style, 

Y\ 1 icli shall such trembling hearts unfold 
A=> seldom hath to-fore been told. 

B. .)on*on, Case is Altered, i. 1. 
The trnnure of this letter was 
That Hoi »hin would submit. 

Tr r Tale of Iiobin Hood (Child’s Ballads, V. 3GG). 

EmicrrVi >n t<> the new countries was encouraged bj the 
lib. r-.l f- h' r cf the royal ordinances passed from time to 
tint* * Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 9. 

3. In fa tr: (<.) True intent and meaning; pur- 
port and effect : a^. the tenor of a deed or in- 
strument of any kind is its purport and effect, 
but not its actual words. ( b ) A transcript or 
copy. It implies that a correct copy is set out, and there- 
for** at common law, under an allegation according to the 
tenor, the instrument must be set out correctly. 

4. Character; nature. 

All of a tenor was their after-life, 

No day discoloured with domestic strife. 

Drydcn, Pal. ami Arc., iii. 1148. 

5. In music: ( a ) The highest variety of the or- 
dinary adult male voice. Its compass usually ex- 
tends about two octaves or less from the first C below mid- 
dle C. Its quality is properly thin and penetrating, bearing 
much the same relation to bass that soprano does to alto. 
Its upper tones often much resemble the middle tones of 
alto. A tenor \oicc having somewhat of the breadth and 
sonority of a barytone is often called (in Italian) a tenore 
robusto, while a light, agile tenor is called a tenore Icygiero. 
(b) A singer with such a voice, or a voice-part 
intended for or sung by such a voice. Inordi- 
nary part-writing the tenor is the third voice-part, in- 
termediate between the alto and the bass, (c) An in- 
strument playing a third part; specifically, the 
viola (which sec ). (tf) In medieval music, also, 

(1) the hold or pause on a final tone of a piece; 

(2) the ambitus or compass of a mode; (3) the 
repercussion of a mode — Action of proving the 
tenor. See proving.— Middle tenor, M assacliusctts pa- 
per currency. 17.17 --Hi. See new tenor (b).— New tenor. 
(a) In the financial history of Massachusetts and It h ode 
Island, a form of paper currency of the public issues which 
began in 1737 in the former colony and in 1710 in the lat- 
ter, and of which each bill bore a declaration that it should 
be equal in value to a stated amount of coined silver or of 
gold coin. (6) In Massachusetts, a new form of such cur- 
rency, issued in accordance with an act of tho year 17 11 and 
subsequent % ears, and differing but slightly from that 
above described. The notes of this emission received the 
name of tenor, which caused the preceding series, 
which had hitherto borne that name, to be thenceforth 
called middle tenor.— Old tenor, in the financial history 

' of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, a form of paper cur- 
rency of the public issues which preceded one of 1737 in 
the former colony and one of 1740 in the latter, and of 
f which each bill bore a declaration that it should be in 
value equal to money. 

II. 0. Xu music, of or pertaining to the tenor; 
adapted for singing or playing the tenor: as, a 
tenor voice; a tnior instrument; a tenor part. 
—Tenor bassoon, comet, drum, horn, trombone, 
trumpet, etc., varieties of these several instruments 
whose size and compass make them intermediate between 
the alto and ba«s varieties.— Tenor bell, the chief bell in 
a Bet of bells. — Tenor C, in music, the next C below middle 
C. — Tenor clef, in musical notation , a C clef placed on the 
third line of a staff. — Tenor violin. Same as viola. 
tenore (te-no're), [It.: seo tenor.] See tenor. 
tenorino (ten-o-re'no), pi. tenorini (-ne). 
[It., dim. of tenore, tenor: see tenor.] Afalsetto 
tenor voice, or :i shifter with such a voice; par- 
ticularly, an artificial soprano, 
tenorist (ten'or-ist), n. [= OF. tenoriste, < 
ML. Icnorista ; ns tenor + -ist.] One who sings 
a tenor part, or one who plays on a tenor in- 
strument. 

tenorite (ten'or-it), «. [Named hy Semmola 
in 1841 after Signor Tenore, president of tho 
Academy of Sciences at Naples.] Native oxid 
of copper, occurring in steel-gray scales of me- 
tallic luster on lava at Vesuvius, 
tenoroon (ten-o-rdn'), n. and a. [< tenor + 
-oon, as bassoon from boss.] I.t «. Same as oboe 
da c.aecia (which see, under oboe). 

II. a. In organ-building, noting a stop which 
does net extend below tenor C: as, a tenoroon 
hautboy. 

tenorrhaphy (le-nor'a-fi), n. [< Gr. rivuv, ton- 
don, + paiji//, a seam, < pu-rctv, sew.] Same as 
tcnosuturc. 

tenosuture (tcn'o-su // tur), n. [< Gr. riven), ten- 
don, + L. sutura, a seam: seo suture.) Tho 
fastening together by suturo of tho onds of a 
divided tendon. Also tenorrhaphy. 
tenotome (ten'o-tom), n. [< F. tenotome, < Gr. 
revuv, tendon, ■£ -ropor, < ri/ivciv, rapelv, cut. Cf. 
tenotomy .] In surg., a slender knife specially 
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suitable for the subcutaneous division of a ten- 
don; a tenotomy knife. Also tcndotomc. 
tenotomize (te-uot'o-miz), v. t. ; pret. and pp. 
tenotomized. ppr. tenotomizing . [< tenotomy + 

-izc.) To divide a tendon or the tendons of. 
tenotomy (te-not'o-mi), ii. [= F. tcnotomic, < 
Gr. revuv, tendon, + -ro/ua, < rtpvuv, rapelv, cut. 
Cf. tendon.] In surg., the division of a tendon. 

High degrees of muscular insufficiency cannot be cor- 
rected except by surgical measures : viz., tenotomy of one 
or both external recti muscles. 

Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, V. 9G. 

tenpenny (ten , pon // i), a. Valued at or worth 
ten pence. — Tenpenny nail. See jienny, G. 
tenpins (ten'pinz), n. Tho game of howls 
played with ten pins or men in a long alley. 
The players strive with three or fewer bowls 
of the hall to knock down all the pins, 
ten-pounder (ten / ponn // dcr), «. 1. See pound- 
er 1 , 1 and 2. 

Between 1832 and 1803 the ten-pounders rose to 4G3.000. 

Gladstone. 

2. Something that weighs ten pounds. — 3. The 
big-eyed herring, Elops saurus. Seo cut under 
E/ops. 

tenrec, tanrec (ton'rek, tan'rek), ». [Mala- 
gasy.] 1. A Madagascar hedgehog; any in- 
sectivorous mammal of the family Ccntctidic , as 



Ccn fetes ccandatns, Ericulus spinas us, and EcJti- 
nnps tclfairi. Tho ricc-tenrec is Oryzoryctcs 
hova. Also tang. See cut under solcinali. These 
animals arc highly characteristic of the Madagascar re- 



gion. They superficially resemble ordinary hedgehogs 
(of the different family Erinaccidic — compare cut under 
Erinaceus), but their structure is peculiar, and their near- 
est relatives are the West Indian solenodons. 

2. {cap.] [NL. (Lae6p6de, 1798), and in tho 
form 'fan rents (Desmarest, 1825).] A generic 
name for the species of Ccntctidic: sarao as 
Ccntctcs in a former broad sense. [Not used.] 
tense 1 (tens), n. [Formerly also fence; < ME. 
tens, temps , < OF. tans , tens , tenzs, terns , temps , 
F. temps = Sp. iiempo = Pg. It. tempo , < L. tem- 
pus f time, in grammar tense. Cf. temporal 1 , 
temporary , ete.] If. Time. Sec temps . 

I warnc yow wcl, it is to seken ever, 

That future temps hath nmad men to dissever 
In trust therof from al that ever they liadde. 

Chaucer, ITol. to Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 322. 

2. In gram,: (a) Time. ( b ) One of the forms, or 
sets of forms, which a verb takes in order to in- 
dicate the time of action or of that which is af- 
firmed: extended also to forms indicating the 
nature of the action as continued, completed, 
and tho like. In English this is effected cither by in- 
ternal vowel change, as in siny, sanq, lead, led; by term!- 
national inflection, as in lore, loved; or, in verb-phrases, 
by means of auxiliary words, as In did love, have loved, 
will love. 

We may say now that wc have Treasurers of all Tenses, 
for there arc four living, to wit the Lords Manchester, 
Middlesex, Marlborough, and the newly chosen. 

Howell, Letters, I. v. 2. 

At prime tense, at the first time: at first; instantly. 
My silf I knowe fulle we) Paungerc, 

And how he is feers of Ids clieere, 

At prime temps Love to manacc. 

Pom. of the Pose, 1. 3373. 


tension 

Men shuldc hym snybbe bitterly 
At pryme temps of his folye. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 4533. 
Future, perfect, pluperfect, present tense. See the 
adjectives.— Historical tenses. See historical, 4.— Se- 
quence or consecution of tenses. See sequence, 
tense 2 (tens), a. [= Sp. tenso, < L. tensus, pp. 
of tcndcrc, stretch: see tend 1 .] Being in a 
state of tension ; stretched until tight ; strained 
to stiffness; rigid; not lax: often used figura- 
tively. 

For the free passage of the sound into the ear it is re- 
quisite that the tympanum be tense. 

Holder, Elements of Speech, p. 1G1. 
Her temples were sunk, her forehead was tense, and a 
fatal paleness sat upon her cheek. 

Goldsmith, Vicar, xxviii. 
Tense abdomen, in entom., an abdomen neither divided 
into segments nor having segments indicated, as in most 
spiders, by transverse folds. 

tense 2 (tens), v . t. ; pret. and pp. tensed , ppr. 
tensing. [< tense* 2 , a.] To make tense or taut. 
[Rare.] 

If, instead of a symmetrical movement, the other hand 
made a maximal effort of tensing the extensor instead of 
the flexor muscles of the hand, ... no constant effect 
. . . was observed. Mind, IX. 109. 

tenseless (tens'les), a. [< tense 1 + -tess.] Hav- 
ing no tense : as, a tcnsclcss verb. Classical 
Rev., III. 9. 

tenselessness (tensTes-nes), n. The character 
of being tenseless. Amcr.Jour. Philol., VIII. 59. 
tensely (tens'll), adv. In a tense manner; with 
tension. 

tenseness (tens'nes), n. The state of being 
tense, or stretched to stiffness ; stiffness ; rigid- 
ness. 

tensibility (ten-si-bil'i-ti), ii. [< tcnsiblc 4- 
-ity (seo -bility).] The property of being ten- 
si ble or tensile. 

tensible (ten'si-bl), a. [= Sp. tcnsiblc , < ML. 
tensibilis, that can he stretched, < L. tcndcrc , 
pp. tensus , stretch: see tend 1 , tense 2 .] Capa- 
ble of being extended or drawn out; ductile. 

Gold ... is the closest (and therefore the heaviest) of 
metals, and is likewise the most flexible and tcnsiblc. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 327. 

tensile (ten'sil), a. [= It. tensile, < NL. *tcn - 
si Us, < L. tcndcrc, pp. tensus , stretch: see tend 1 , 
tense 2 .] 1. Of or pertaining to tension: as, ten- 
sile strength. — 2. Capable of tension; capable 
of being drawn out or extended in length or 
breadth; tensible. 

All bodies ductile, and tensile [as metals, that will be 
drawn into wires], . . . have in them the appetite of not 
discontinuing. Uacon, Nat. Hist., § 845. 

3. In musical instruments , producing tones by 
means of stretched strings, 
tensiled (ten'sild), a. [< tensile + -cd 2 .] Made 
tensile; rendered capable of tension. [Rare.] 
Imp. Diet. 

tensility (ten-sil'i-ti), v. [< tensile 4- -ity.'] 
The quality of being tensile ; tensibility. Dr. 
II. More, Immortal, of Soul, ii. 10. 
tension (ten'shon), n. [= F. tension = Sp. ten- 
sion = Pg. tenstto = It. tensione, < L. tcnsio(n-), 
a stretching, ML. also a struggle, contest (see 
tenson ), < tcndcrc, pp. tensus, stretch, extend: 
see tend 1 , tense 2 .] 1. Tho act of stretching, 
straining, or making tense; the state of being 
stretched or strained to stiffness; the condition 
of being bent or strained. 

Voice being raised by stifle tension of the larynx. 

Holder, Elements of Speech, p. 74. 

2. In mech.f stress, or the force by which a bar, 
rod, string, or tho like is pulled when forming 
part of any system in equilibrium or in motion. 

In a large suspension bridge tlie tension produced by the 
occasional load is usually only a small fraction of that pro- 
duced by the permanent load. 

P. S. Ball, Exper. Mechanics, p. 232. 

3. In physics , a constrained condition of the 
particles of bodies, arising from the action of 
antagonistic forces, in which they tend to re- 
turn to their former condition; elastic force. 
Tension may be present in a solid body, and also in a liquid 
in the case of surface-tension (which see), but imt in a gas. 
What is commonly called the tension of a gas is properly 
its pressure simply — due. according to the kinetic theory 
of gases (sec yas, 1). to the innumerable impacts of the 
moving molecules against the confining surface; guod 
writers avoid the uso of tension in this sense. 

4. In statical elect., tlie mechanical stress across 
a dielectric, duo to accumulated charges, as in 
a condenser; hence, the same as surface-density 
(tho amount of electricity at any point of the 
surfaco of a charged conductor); more common- 
ly used, in dynamical electricity, to mean about 
the same as difference of potential : thus, a cur- 
rent of high tension is popularly a current of 
high electromotive force. A body is said to have a 



tension 

high-tension charge, or a charge of high-tension elec- 
tricity, and a conductor to carry a high-tension current, 
when the stress in the medium surrounding the body or 
the conductor is high. In magnetism, an electromagnet 
surrounded by a coil of many turns and high electrical 
resistance was called by Henry a tension magnet. 

Potential is the scientific term for the electrical condi- 
tion for which the word tension has been used. 

Jour. Franklin Inst., CXXV. 57. 

5. Mental strain, stretch, or application; strong 
or severe intellectual effort ; strong excitement 
of feeling; great activity or strain of the emo- 
tions or the will. 

When the tension of mind relating to their daily affairs 
was over, they sunk into fallow rest. 

Mrs. Gaskcll, North ami South, xl. 
In desiring the mind is in a state of active tendon. 

J. Sully , Outlines of Psychol., p 579. 
The states of tension have as positive an influence as any 
in determining the total condition, and in deciding what 
the psychosis shall be. IF. James, Prim of Fsj cliol., 1. 233. 

6. A strained state of any kind: as, political 
tension; social tension. — 7. An attachment to 
a sewing-machine for regulating the strain of 
the t broad. It is made in a variety of forms the aim be- 
ing in all cases to put a pressure on the thread to prevent 
it from running from the spool too fieely, ami to adjust 
the strain on the thread to the thickness of the cloth. — 
Initial tension. See initial.— Surface tension. See 
su rfa re- te nsion. 

tension (ten'slion), v. t. [< tension , a.] To 
make tense; give the right degree of tension 
to; draw out ; strain. The Engineer, LXXI. 120. 
[Recent.] 

A highly tensioned string. Tyndall. 

tensional iten'shon-al), a. [< tension + -u/.] 
Of or pertaining to tension; of the nature of 
tension. 

Such members of a structure as are subject to torsional, 
tensional, or transverse stresses. 

ir. II. Greenwood, Steel and Iron, p. 71. 

tension-bar (ten'shon-lmr), n. A bar by means 
of which a strain of tension is applied, or by 
which such a strain is resisted. See cut under 
car-truck. 

tension-bridge (ten 'shon-brij), a. 1. Same as 
bowstnng-bndgc. E. II. Knight. — 2. A form of 
bridge formerly used for street spans, consist- 
ing essentially of wooden pieces anchored at 
the ends, and strained to maiutain them as 
nearly level as possible. E. II. Knight. 
tension-fuse (ten'shou-ffiz), n. S oefu.se-. 
tension-member (tcii'shpn-mom'bt'r), n. A 
rod. bar, or beam forming a member of a frame, 
truss, beam, or girder, and serving to bear the 
tensile strain. 

tension-rod (ten'shon-rml), n. A rod in a truss 
or structure which connects opposite parts and 
keeps them from spreading asunder, 
tension-roller (ten'shon-rd ler), n. An idler, 
or free pulley, resting against a belt for the 
purpose of keeping it stretched tight against 
its working pulleys; a tightening-pulley. Seo 
cut under id ((-wheel. 

tension-spicule (ten ' &hon-spik*til), u. In 

sponges, a tlesh-spicule or microsclere. Bower- 
bank. 

tension-spring (ten 'si ion- spring), n. A spring 
formed of inner and outer leaves, of which the 
latter are not connected at the middle with tho 
former, all being secured together at tho ends. 

A pressure upon tho outer leaves induces a tensile strain 
upon tiie inner ones, which, when stretched to a straight 
line, form chords to the outer lea\es, and thus limit the 
yielding of the spring. E. II. Knight. 

tensity (ten'si-ti), n. [< tan v- + - ity .] The 
state of being tense; tenseness. Imp. Diet. 
tensive (ten'siv), a. [< F. tensif = Pg. It. ten - 
sivo ; as t< n sf ~ -f- -/rc.] (living the sensation of 
tension, stiffness, or contraction. 

A tensive pain from distension of the parts. 

Flayer , Preternatural state of Animal Humours. 

tensome (teu'sum), a. Same as tnidsomc. 
tenson (ten'son), n. [Also taizon ; < F. tenson 
= Pr. tenso = Pg. tensdo = It. ten-one, < L. ten- 
sio(n-), a stretching, ML. also a struggle, con- 
tention: see tension.'} A contention in verse 
between rival troubadours, before n tribunal 
of love or gallantry; hence, a subdivision of a 
chanson composed by ono of the contestants 
or competitors; also, one of the pieces of verse 
sung by tho competitors, for which a peculiar 
meter was thought appropriate. 

While, out of dream, his daj’s work went 
To tunc a crazj tenzon or sirvent. 

Drowning, Sordello, ii. 
tensor (ten'sor), ??. and a. [NL., < L. tcndcrc , 
pp. tensus, stretch: see tend 1 , tense-.} I. 
pi. tcnsorcs (ten-so'rez). 1. In anat., ono of 
several muscles which tighten a part, or make 
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it tense, or put it upon the stretch: differ- 
ing from an extensor in not changing the rela- 
tive position or direction of the axis of the 
part: opposed to laxator . — 2. In math., the 
modulus of a quaternion ; the ratio in which it 
stretches tho length of a vector, if the quater- 
nion is put into the form xi + yj + zk + w, the tensor is 
y{x- + y- + z- + w-). If the quaternion is expressed as 
a matrix, the tensor is the square root of the determi- 
nant of the matrix. Abbreviated T. — Right tensor. See 
right. — Tensor fascise latse. Same as tensor vagina 
femoris —Tensor laminse posterioris vaginae recti 
abdominis, small anomalous muscular slipsarising near 
the internal inguinal opening, and inserted into the trans- 
vcrsalis fascia beneath the rectus abdominis. — Tensor 
palati. Same as circumjlcxus 2 >alati. See palatum . — 
Tensor parapatagii, ill ornith., the tightener of the 
parapatagium, a propatagial slip of the cucullar muscle 
which joins the propatagialis longus; the dermotensor 
patagii.— Tensor patacli, tensor plicae alaris, a mus- 
cle of birds which stretches the fold of skin on the front 
border of the wing, in the reentrance between the upper 
arm and the forearm : several modifications of such a 
muscle are described, and made use of to some extent 
in classifying birds.— Tensor propatagii brevis or lon- 
gus. Same ns propatagialis brevis or longus. See propa- 
tagialis.— Tensortarsi. See tarsus.— Tensor trochleae, 
the tightener of the pulley of tho trochlear or superior 
oblique muscle of the eyeball, a small muscle occasionally 
found in man.— Tensor tympani, a muscle supposed 
to increase the tension of the membrani tympani by acting 
upon the malleus : it arises from the petruus section of 
the temporal bone, and adjacent parts, passes through a 
bony canal parallel witli the Eustachian tube, enters the 
tympanum, and is attached to the linndle of the malleus. 
Also called malledius.— Tensor vaginas femoris, a 
muscle which acts upon the sheath of the thigh, in man 
arising from the anterior superior spine of the ilium, and 
inserted into the deep femoral fascia. It presents many 
modifications in other animals, being wanting in some, or 
connected with the paiiniculus carnosus, or external ab- 
dominal muscle, or blended with gluteal muscles. It 
belongs to the latter group, and not to the muscles of the 
front of the thigh, with which it is usually associated in 
human anatomy. Also called tensor fasciec lata, and vagi- 
niglutaus. See cut under muscle l. 

II. a. Iii anat., noting certain muscles whoso 
function is to rentier fascia} or other structures 
tense. 

tensor-twist (ten'sor-t wist), n. In Clifford's 
biquatornious, a twist multiplied by a tensor. 

ten-strike (ten'strik), n. In American bowling, 
a stroke which knocks down all the ten pins; 
lienee, figuratively, a stroke or act of any kind 
which is entirely successful or decisive. * 

tensuret (ten'sur), n. [< LL. tensura , a stretch- 
ing, straining, < L. tcndcrc, pp. tensus , stretch, 
strain: sec ft ;ir/l, /(>(&£.] A stretching or strain- 
ing; tension. 

This motion upon the pressure, and the reciprocal 
thereof, which is motion upon tamirc, we use to call 
motion of liberty, which is when any body, being forced to 
a preternatural extent, . . . rcstoretli itself to be natural. 

Daccm, Nat. Hist., § 12. 

tent 1 (tent), ?i. [< ME. tentc, < OF. tente, tende, 
F. tente = Pr. tenda = Sp. tienda = Pg. It. tenda, 

< ML. tenta, tenda, also ten turn, a tent, also a 
place where clothes nro spread out to dry, 
prop. fern, of L. tentus, pp. of tcndcrc, stretch: 
see tend L Cf. L. tin ton inn , a tent, from tho 
same verb.] 1. A covering or shelter, or a port- 
able lodge, made of some flexible material, as 



Tent of form shown tn manuscripts of nth and 12th centuries. 
( 1 roin \ nllct Ic Due's " Diet, du Mobihcr fran$ais.") 


skins, eoarso cloth, or canvas, supported by 
one or more poles, and stretched by means of 
cords secured to tent-pegs, or in some other 
way. Wandering tribes, as those of Asia, use tents for 
their common habitation. Among European nations the 
chief use of tents, which arc generally made of canvas, 
is for soldiers in the field, the larger and more commodi- 
ous kind being for the use of general officers. Tents are 
also used in towns to shelter large occasional assemblies, 
ns the spectators at a circus or the audience at a political 
or religious gathering, and in woods or uninhabited re- 
gions by campers or explorers. Large and permanent 
tents, such as are raised on posts, are known ospnnYums, 
and those of an elaborate and decorative character, such as 
are set up for outdoor entertainments, are called marquees. 

And theise solempne Festes ben mado with outen, in 
nales and Tentes made of Clothes of Gold and of Tnrtaries, 
fulle nobely. Mandeville, Travels, p. 233. 


tent 

It was upon the Plain of AJamre, . . . 

. . . whereas the Angels came 
To Abraham in his tent, and there with him did feed. 

Drayton, Folyolbion, iii. 145. 

2f. A habitation; a dwelling. 

Bountee so fix hath in thyn herte his tente 
That wel I wot thou wolt my socour be. 

Chaucer, A. B. C., 1. 9, 

3 . A raised wooden box or platform set up in the 
open air, from which clergymen formerly used 
to preach when the hearers were too numerous 
to be accommodated within doors: still some- 
times used. [Scotch.] 

Ev’n godly meetings o’ the saunts, 

By thee inspir’d, 

When gaping they besiege the tents, 

Are doubly fir’d. Bums, Scotch Drink. 

4. An apparatus used in field-photography as 
substitute for the dark room, it commonly con- 
sists of a tripod supporting a box with a window of red or 
orange glass or fabric in front, and furnished with drapery 
at the back, so as to cover the operator and prevent ac- 
cess of white light to the interior. It is generally fitted 
with shelves and trays for holding various necessary ap- 
pliances. Now that the dry-plate has superseded the col- 
lodion process, it is very seldom used, and when used it is 
much simpler and lighter than the tent for wet plates, 
consisting usually of a small box, with sleeves through 
which the hands and arms arc thrust for the purpose of 
changing the plates in the holders for fresh ones without 
exposure to light. In the latter form usually called chang- 

• ing-box. — A-tent, a kind of tent formed by two upright 
pole3 and a ridge-pole, and having its sides sloping to the 
ground without any vertical wall, thus roughly resem- 
bling tho letter A. — Bell tent, a tent circular in plan, witli 
a single pole in the middle: so called from its shape.— 
Dark tent. See dcf. 4.— Hospital tent, a large tent 
used ns a field-hospital.— Shelter-tent, a kind of tent, 
easily put up and removed, used by the rank and file of 
an army on t lie march. The tent consists of four or more 
pieces of canvas which button to one another, and can be 
put up by means of saplings or poles that may be carried 
with the army. Each piece of canvas is carried by one 
man on his knapsack, and the number of men covered by 
each shelter-tent corresponds to the number of pieces. — 
Sibley tent, a light conical tent having a ventilator at 
the top. It admits of a fire being made in the center, and 
will accommodate twelve men with their accoutrements, 
the men sleeping with their feet to the fire : named from 
Major II. H. Sibley, United States Dragoons.— Wall-tent, 
a tent which has low upright walls formed of hanging cur- 
tains of canvas, the sloping top not reaching as far as the 
tent-pegs. 

tent 1 (tent), r. i. [< tent*, «.] To pitch one’s 
tent; live in or as in a tent. 

The smiles of knaves 

Tent in my cheeks, nnd schoolboys’ tears take up 
The glasses of my sight. Shale., Cor., iii. 2. 11G. 

Wc will be gone for some days probably, tenting it in the 
open air. Kane, Sec. Grinnell Exp., I. 857. 

Where the red chieftain tented 
In tho days that are gone. 

It. ir. Gilder, Ballad of the Chimney. 

tent 2 (tent), v. t. [< ME. tenten, also tempten, < 
OF. tenter, tempter, tauter, F. tenter = Sp. Pg. 
ten tar = It. ten tare, try, tempt, < L. ten tare, temp - 
tore, handle, touch, feel, try, test, tempt, etc., 
freq. of tenor, pp. tentus, hold (see tenant 1), 
or, according to some, of tcndcrc , pp. tentus or 
tensus, stretch: see tend L Cf. tempt, the same 
word in another form.] If. To try; test. 
Telamon, the tore kyng, fcntatliir so wele, 

And is fuerser of folke by a felle nowmber, 

Ami lappls in bir lone, that leuc liir be nyll. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3147. 

2. To probe; sound. 

Search my wound deeper; tent it with the steel 
That made it. ll'e bster, White Devil, v. 2. 

I have a sword dares tent a wound as far 
As any. Shirley, Maid’s Revenge, iii. G. 

3. To apply a tent or pledget to; keep open 
with a tent. 

I have been bred in Taris, and learned my humanities 
and my ctirsus medendi ns well as some that call them- 
selves learned leeches. Methinks I can tent this wound, 
nnd treat it with emollients. 

Scott, Fair Maid of Perth, vii. 
4f. To tempt. See tempt. 

Euelle spiritis is neghand full nerc. 

That will 3011 taiie at this tyme with bis tentyug. 

Fork Plays, p. 243. 

tent 2 (tent), 11 . [< ME. tente, < OF. (and F.) 
tente = Sp. tientn — Pg. It. tenta, < ML. tenta, 
a probe, a tent for a wound; from the verb: 
see tempt.'] If. A probe. 

Modest doubt is call’d 

The beacon of the wise, the tent that searches 
To the bottom of the worst. 

Shak., T. and C., ii. 2. 16. 
2. In surg., a pieco of some fabric, buneli of 
horsehairs or threads, or small cylinder of 
sponge, laminaria, or other substance intro- 
duced into some opening, either natural (as 
tho cervical canal of the uterus) or artificial 
(as a wound), to keep it open or increaso its 
caliber. 
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tent-caterpillar 



Tas; 
tent 

or V« , » — - •-* . irntnci 

of. /- nr 1 ); or developed from tenter-, ML. tm- xncilt< 
turc: /enter-.] To »t retch, ns cloth. I‘r ompt, ‘ ' 

Pare,, d c J». * 

tent* (t"jit), n. [< MK. tent; on npimtic form 
of aftntr, K. utlcnt, or of r nfrnfc F E«infc!i/.3 1. 
llncil: can*; notice; attention: usually in the 
phrase 0* tote Put. [Obsolete or Scotch.] 

T'l Y d’rnf, fate tml to redyng, to vxnrtarfoan, end 
tfff,| n ;j. vrptiif, 1 Tim. Ir. IS. 

Ihc Wilt parliament 
or Heaven; where fcrephlm t<tlf tent 
Of erdfrinc all. 

B.Jotvoti, Underwood*, CIL !. 

2f. Tuti-nt; purpose. • 

AlHvmdrlne to eunvlle tin! cltrpad mne thanne, 

X t, 1 J P: , l,| p> trowll what tm i tlirl wrre Inne. 

</ Paternc (C. 12 T. ?.), L l&'l 

tent 1 (tent), r. [< MIL fen ten; a var. of tnaP, 
or «lt. of attnul: see tmtK ».] I. intrant. To 
take hoed : l»e careful : generally wit h to. [Ob- 
solete or Scotch.] 

l;ut warily tent, when you corae to court me. 

An’ come m nnl«*** the hick yitt In; a-Jte. 

JUim*, Oh n hlftle art* 111 come to you, my Liu. 

II. /raw. 1. To observe; take note of; give 
Jieed to. [Scotch.] 

Own? lonlo comsunded vn l»oth<? 

To trnle the tree of Lb. 

IVrfr rUyt, p. C5. 

If there V a hole lu a* your coat*, 

I rede you tmt it t 
A chichi ’* amanj: you taklnc notes 
An’, faith, hell prent it 
Burnt, Captain Grose's Peregrinations. 

2t. To attend; tend upon; take care of. 

Sine the lord)? chamhur, tho w.adrop to. 


. or formation. 

the 1‘3‘e of the tnJ.irvlnt 

circh . 

|r. /,*. Carj+ntrr, Mint'*., f f-tl. 
Tentacular branch, one of t!<** 
hranehn of a tentacle In K<ino !!•>• 
dr.^T.—Tcntacolar canal, in 
cr»n*»id?. the central or common 
canal, which branch** Into I In- l<-n- \v 
tach-a and places th-lr r.vvitb* In 
comreunlcatinn with the i«n:mi"n 
cavity, an 1 to with or.e another. — 
Tentacular person, a untacle- 
liVo or fllaromhas part of a 
compound orpanimi, a* a h> droid 
jw>lvp, proij Jed with an urtle.itluK- 
«rg\n; a ncrtocalyx.— Tentacu- 
lar sheath. In conch, a structure 
V, hleh sheathes the bi*e*of the ten. 
tacit** of various niollu***. 



ft*. tmtaraU/* ron*. / / vs If;. 
tcntnculBc (t"n-tak*u-lit j, v. [< XL. 7*m f ?r«- 
fif-*.] A pUropod of t?iofj»i:dly 

Uli'l.T. — -Tcntacalltc beds. lu*W-. a • ifth* 
Jlfraro’nho croup, of MU tie 1 k\i ija:i *»«*.••• stij* i In 
lH.sc*.*! Ire, Knclm 1: It 1* M i v-i-d m. art * f tt .* 
*»»«snd « f Trr.*in ’.V# *M h It r- — 

Tentacullte limestone. 1MI - > >r*isy" T nfib>r* 

y„rk Sincy. n nMhi*! >n ..f the Wt'u It'. « fo t p. • 
Vj p-r rflamn rrc, nl“-undlrj In tents *’ ’It* *. 

Tcntaculitcs » . (NI*.. < [ r ' * 

tumlnt.i . tcntacl**: hi-o tt ntorl' Tin* tspseftl 
gozms of Tt ti(antUtnb\ having »-U'-h a-- 

T. trrojnlnri*. 

Tcntnculitidfc (tcn-tnk*v-lU'i-<b’\ v. j l [Nh.. 
< Tmtaruhtr* + *W.t.] A family of thi- 
co-omatou*' ptiTOpod**, typitii d by lli<* 
Ti'Htttculii'*. 


d.r^ -'svio l*>t. tcntacnlocy st ( t ak ' u*b>*M**t ' v «* 

It rtarulini's't. i.Vrvr. J>nt.. All. .»•»», 


TentACulata (ten-tak-u-la - 

tii). u. j>L [XL., neat. pi. of Itvtarnlinr 

tcntnrulntus: we tmtaculate.’) 1. In vomo sys* tcntaculum (!t*n*tal.'i)«lum). pi. t-ntiicuhi 
torn-, » branch or prime division of cchitio- 
derms: contrasted with Jmbnbierata, and di- 
vided into three cla«.«es, Crinoul'tu Cy*Unil€<t, 
and JHattnidca. — 2. AdiviMon of ctenophoran®, 
including eotnb-jeUies with two long tentacles. 

S«*e cuts under centre. 
tenta dilate (ten-tak'u-lat), a . [< XL. ten tacu- 


(-Hi). fXL.: see //iifiir.v.] A tentacle of any 
kind; aNo, a tactile hair; a vibri t% >n, a 1 * <*tie of 
the whi-kers of a cat. 

tentage! (ten # tf»j),«. [< ffnM + -o<7c.] Tents 
collectively; n camp. 

Upon the mount the Lii.tr Isis ten*.y,tr f.xt. 

)*, 1* in >5. s’ V» r.f », Ih 


Itxtu*, < fetitacidutn, tentacle: f»ec U nfncfc.] 1. tentation (ten-tsVshon), »?. [< Mlk Unlaciun, 


Having a tentacle or tentacles; tentaculated; 
tentaculiferous. — 2. Tentnculiform; tentacu- 
lar: a lc«s careful usage: as, tcntaenhite pro- 
cesses', — 3. Of or pertaining to the T< n ft ten- 
Jot a : as, erinoids are Untaculatc cchinodenns. 
tentaculated (tcn-tak # u-hi-ted), a. [< ten tacu- 
late + -err-.] Same ns teutacnlatc. 


< or. (and 1\) t* ntutiou 
Untaedo =s It. trutnzion 


1 ho , wlier of clialnliur .chatli* tent uif^two. _ JentaCUlibKUlcMata (tCll-tali'a-U-luailS-ki- 

“* .. rvi . c.t*trntm'uhUrr.i\rhi- 


BaWt /7poI*(K. E. T. S.), p. 312. 
tent r * (tent), 11 . [< Sp. tinto (= F. feint, dyed, 
colored). < L. iinetu*, pp. of Untjcrc , dye: see 
tint.'] Aklnd of wine of a deep-red color, chiefly 
from Galicia or Malaga in Spain, much used as 
a sacramental wine. Also fenf-inur. 
tentacle (ton'ta-kl), m [= F. tentacuir = Sp. 
tniUiruto, < XL. tcntaculum, a feeler, tentacle, 


il'tii), n. pi. [XL., ncnt.pl. of •tcntacuhbranchi 
a (its: fco tcntacnUhranchiatc,] The Jlnjnzoo or 
Vohjzon considered as a class of tho branch 
JJjtocephalr! of the phylum MoVu'ca. JJ. I 
Zan1:c*(er. 

tentaculibranchiate (ten-tak^u-li-braug'ki- 
ut), <i. [< XL. Vcntaculibranchiatus, < tmtacn- 
hnn, tentacle, *F bronchia?, gills.] Of or por- 

■aio, touch. leei lesi .try : sec t0 tho ' Tcntaculihranchiata . tentative ‘(ten 7 tr 

, m ,v =« i 

protfo^w np^i ni|nffp ?f_<™ Out- of tlio vcMculnr or cystic t-ntaclca 

of a liydrozoan; n marginal body representing 
a reduced and modified tentacle, whose axis is 
a hollow endodortnal process that distinguishes 
it from the other kinds of marginal bodies, 
which are wholly of ectodermal origin, as ooel- 
li cysts and otocysts. Also tcntacutacuit. See 
lifhoc>i*t, and cut under Stcfinnophthnltnatrr. 


Sj). t< r, tacit m ss I’g* 
__ < 1 *- fcjjf</fjo(?«-), a 

trial/ proof, attack, temptation, < fenfurr, pp. 
/cnfffftr*?. try. te<t : see tent-, trt »;>f, and cf. t( rip- 
lion , a doublet of 1nnpta*ion.] 1». Trial ; teni|>- 
tation. 

If grace alone fit In the hcarl , the li.»;.-lt«* do II •» «*rM 
forUear lili tentahonx; lie know* hv bat n frlcn-l In our 


house that w lit he ready to Ut him In. 

Be r. T. M> <i*. Work*. 1. 21. 

2. A method of making adjustments of we* 


taculicifit ~+ -ie.] Of or pertaining to a ten- 
tacnlicyst , or having its characters. 

Tenta culifcra (ten-tak-u-Uf'e-rii), ». pi. [Xf^., 
neut. pi. of tentnculifer: sec t>-ntaculifrrous.] 
1. Ono of three divisions of infusorians, con- 
taining the acinetiform animnlculO", as distin- 
guished from the flagellate and the ciliate; 
a ela-s or order of infinwirt. chamcterizetl 
bv tho tentnculiform and usually suctorial nn 


< L. tnitare , handle, touch, feel, test, try^see 
tent-, tempt.] 1. 

I nttd <*r 

or np. 

organ of tmudi. or Tor exploration, prehension 
and some times locomotion; a feeler; atentaeu- 

lutn. The nntm* cover* a prent variety of orpanv liavlnp 
little or «•> ftrticliiral rclatlmidiln. n* horn*, aatrnrfc, 
vn»l»e*cl«le' *. r»> s, an*I arm*. SjvcfUcnllv— (nJOiie oi the 
barbs barbels or other tactile ripans at«wit the inoutli or 
] lead of a tl«u. (It) One of the arm* of a ccplia1ojv»d. (c) 

A kind of prul*n*di of many «or.n». W) dw of the arm* 

or ms of a criaoW. <c ) One of the elenmt lep* of a cir- ^ „ r , .... 

rlpe.l. (/) One of the long hom*. antemur, or feelers of tentacullCystlC (ten-tak u-li-Si^ tik),n. [<; tete 

tome cru«:acean*. as lobvtera. <»i) Tlic nntmna ofmany ~ *" " 

injects c«p* , d.ilty when lone and r lender, as In a cricket 
or cocknneh. (A) One of tho maxiUarj’ pilp- yf various 
Insect*. («) Any r lender tleshy process ou the hack of an 
Insect-larva: especially, a tubular procc>i on the tuck of 
certain Icpldoptcrous larva*, near the head, or at the other 
end, from wlitcll a slender thread or Hl-sniclllng scent-or- 
pan can he thrust for the purpose. It Is suppled, of re- 
pelling Ichneumon* and other enemies. See tvnneierotm. 

( »’) One of the f"ft horn* of various innllu-ks ns snail*. 

(f)The calcar or siphon of a rotifir. (f)lu .Jefwior-vr.onc 
of tin* Fnft hollow proce«ses of the ho*ly.»vaJl com muni- 
entir? with the iKXiy-cavIty, set in cl-sruhu* form arounu 
the month. In one or several series ns the fleshy lobe* of 
n sea anemone, (fit In Jlfflrcznt, some tentnculiform 
piTt, pnH'cM, or append acre. The tentacle* of the J’ortn- 
jrnvje man-of-war arc several feet lone, (n) In Protozoa, 
n p*cu«l*>p»**l, or pndoncatlon of the b>ly, especially when 
sIemUT,**tlt!bh, .and more or les* permanent, as one of the 
rays of a snn-wlmalcnlc or of an acinetiform Infusorian. 

See Tcntaeuti/ert. 

2. In Iwf., n kind of sensitive hair or filament, 
such a*; tho glandular hairs of J)ros*ra. 

A fxnhicjV con«i*t* of a thin straight hair-tike pedicel, 
carrying a gland on the summit. 

Danru i, Ioscctlv. Plants P- *»* 

3 . Figti m ti vcl y, anything resembling a to nta- 
ele; a feolcr.-l Auditory tentacle, a tcntacnllcyst. 

— Branchial, nuchal, ocular, etc., tentacle. See the 
adjectUn. 

tentacle d (ten Ha-kld). a. [< tentacle + -rd-.] 

Having a tentaclo or tentacles. Jmcr. Jour. 

Psycho!., II. f)2?. 

tcntacl e-shea tt (ten'ta-kl-slietli), n. In conch., 
tho tentacular sheath. 

tentacula 1 (ten-tak'u-iri), «.; pi. tentacuir (AH). 

[XL.: see ten fade.] &me as tentacle. 
tentacula 2 , «. Plural of tcntaculun. 
tentacular (ten-tak'u-lfir). a. F. fc?tfaei.’hi:rc 
= Sp. fenfncuhtr; < XU. tcntaculum, a tentacle, 


bv trial or experiment, specific^’.* - { o\ A n.i-lc of 
pfckliu' lock* t>y rilra*inc the tunibhr.* rue aftir tl»« 
Ollier troiu tlic* stud, nhih- the Ndt h •ttsdlly pn»*ed 
Inrkward. ib) A method of niljustim: tot:»p-.»*i * -u ir->r. 
ships by shifting the i*o*ith'n of !n»xe* «»f Irou chain ai. l 
iuipn'*ts eipcrlmvntalli, until the attnetp n . U.<* hull 
the fiwdh? Is seen to t*e neutralis'd t- U «»■» 

'ta-tiv), a. and »». [» 1 - '• ntat.j 

tchtatico, < L. f/vitobr.,-, ->»!»g. 
touting, < tmtarc, pp. ttnlatn*. try, »* - T *- 
tent-, tempt.) I. <r. L:i-**.l on or eonn-t. in 
trial or experiment ; experimental; < rnp.r m1. 

ralsclmwl. tliouah it he but tndatir*. i* nrithtr «.»» ded 
nor approved bj tho <*od **f truth. 

1 Bp. IM!. Jtlm Killing the S*«» ..f Al.ib. 

Neitlwr thr.-e nor any other spci.nl at I mi * c» r* yrr mr ul* 
timnt*- f.»nn* can, howe**r, t»*- nvirth-d n* nn>tl i*ij rt off 
than Irnf'ifirc. II. >>'»«» r. I‘nn. **f M.. « *'• 

II. n. Ant>*av; atrial; an experiment. 

We can imagine a variety of hv|^ttic*< - n*c xplw. mrry 
unexpiaim-tt phenomenon, ai.d it 1* **‘dj i-k«#*.i»v 

teiJahvet that »»• nach any ubat-h* cxplv ; n‘.t-'i. 

(J. II. Lev**, iTul 1 *. of Lite cud Min i, I. » t 

tentatively (ten'ta-tiv-li), arfe. Inat“T*t*i . • 
manner; bv way of trial or exponiin u». 
tent-bed (lent'bed). «. A be«l V.uh • hI uia 
4 which bang from a central p**int "\. rh* r.d, •**• 
ns to form n covering resembling a tent. 


ture of their proecs«ef!. and divided into Site* 
torin and Jc tin aria. Thc'c anim.alcnh's bear neither 
flacclla nor cilia in the adult state, hut fake their food 
and move atiout by means of tentacle* developed from the 
cuticular surface or from the. Internal p irenchyma. TIicw 
tentacles raav be simple odhc-lvc, or tubular and expanded 
at the end Into n cup- like suckluj:-di«k. An cndoplast and 
one or more contractile vacuolts arcu«uvll} eon-picuou*: 
hut trichocvst* arc selclom If c\crprr<cnt. The creature* 
Inhatiit frc«h or salt water, and multiply by trar.«vcr*c or 
longitudinal f***Ion or by external cr Internal gemination. 
There lire 0 fan* ill-! and It genera. Sometimes called 
Pd'jttomMti. Sec cut urder Janefr. 

2. Au onler of eophalopod«, also called Tetra- 
branch iota : opposed to Acctabnlifcra. See cut 
under Tctrabranchiata — Tcntucullfcra nctinaria, 
tho* f tentac’ilifcrou* animalcule wlm*e t'nticlcs are 
mcrclv adhesive an-1 n-'-t suctorial, Including the fanilu-* 
rptArli-lr and Opf.ri^ten tril.-r. Kent .— Tcntacullfera 
EUCtorla, th.o«c tcntactillfcrcus anlnulcuh** " h^ 1 -' tcr- 
taclc* arc wholly or partially suctorial. Al v o ca.lci" tifo 
feno. # 

tentacnliferons (ten-fak-fi-liFe-ni^),^. [<>L. 
hntnculiter. < tcntaculun!. tentacle, *r L. Jt rrc 
— E. heart ; see -firow*.] Bearing, producing, or 
provided with tentacle*;: teutacnlatc. ALo Pn- 
tacu1ifjero"s. Specifically— («) In Jr/o^nn, of or per- 
taining to the Tet.r.evli'ern ; »cifittironn ( « an animal- 
rale. (&) In }t<Zlum, of cr pertaining to the 7Vafacw «- 
/era; not acctabullf cross, as a rephalop>l 


tent-bedstead (tent'bodM* d), «. A tail Ac d. 
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tent- caterpillar 

tent-caterpillar (tent'kat^r-pil-jir), «. A web- 
Tvorm; the larva of either of two North Ameri- 
can bombycid moths of the genus Clisiocampa, 
C, amcricana and C. sylvatica. The former is the 
tent-caterpillar of the orchard and the latter the tent-cater- 
pillar of the forest. C. amcricana feeds normally on the 



Female Moth of Tent-caterpillar ( Cltnocamfa amertcatta). 

wild cherry, but often does great damage by defoliating 
the apple and pear. The larvre live gregariously in great 
tent-like silken webs (whence the name). Compare lackcy- 
moth. See also cut on preceding page, and cut under Cli- 
siocampa. 

tent-cloth (tent ' kloth), ??. Canvas or duck 
made for tents, awnings, etc. 
tented (ten 'ted), a. [\ tent 1 4 -c<? 2 .] 1. Cov- 
ered or furnished with tents. 

They have used 

Their dearest action in the tented Held. 

.V/iafc, Othello, !. 3. 85. 
Till sad Mecisthcua and Alastorbore 
His honour'd body to the tented shore. 

Pope, Iliad, xiii. 532. 

2f. Of or like a tent (?). 

With Reed-like Lance, and with a blunted Blade, 

To Championizc vnder a Tented shade. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Vocation. 
tenter 1 (ten'ter), n. [< lent 1 + -cr 1 .] One 
who lives in n tent. 

The pretty girl of our civilization, who pushes into the 
canvas home of the tenters. Uarjier's Map., LXXVII. SOI. 

tenter 2 (ten'ter), n. [< ME. tenturr, lentnwre, < 
OF. tenturc, a stretching, hangings, < ML. ten- 
tura , a stretcher, tenter, lit. a stretching, spread- 
ing (cf. L. tensura, a stretching: seo /ensure). < 
tcmlerc, pp. tentus, tensus, stretch : soo tend 1, and 
cf. tent 1 , tent 3 , and tentnre.] 1. A machino or 
frame used in the manufacture of cloth to 
stretch out the pieces of stuff, so that they may 
set or dry evenly and square. Along the upper anil 
lower crosspieces, nhicli can be fixed apart from each 
other at any required distance, arc numerous sharp hooks, 
called tenter-hooks, on which the selvages of tho cloth arc 
hooked. 

Sykes, for instance, when his dressing-shop was set on 
fire and burned to the ground, when the cloth was torn 
from his tenters and left in shreds on the field, took no steps 
to discover or punish the miscreants. 

Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, ii. 

2. Same as tenter-hook. 

O how friends' reasons and their freedoms stretch, 

When power sets his wide tenters to their sides ! 

Chapman, Byion’s Tragedy, v. 1. 

3. One of the little bristles of u fly’s foot; a 
tentacle. 

Beset underneath with small bristles or tenters. 

Dr. Ilooke. 

On or upon the tenter or tenters, on the stretch ; on 
the rack; hence, in distress, uneasiness, or suspense. 

IIow, upon the tenters * indeed, if the whole pccce were 
so stretcht, nnd very well beaten with n yard of reforma- 
tion, no doubt it would grow to a goodly breadth. 

II cy wood, Fair Maid of the Exchange (Works, II. 25). 

It was gallantry that suited her own maiden loftiness, 
ever stretched upon the tenters of punctilio. 

Goldsmith, Sequel to A Poetical Scale. 

tenter 2 (ten'ter), v. [< tenter 2 , «.] I. trans. 
To hang or strotch on or as on tenters. 

Easily we may imagine what acerbity of pain must be 
endured by our Lord in his tender limbs being stretched 
forth, racked, and tentcred. Barroic, Works, II. x.\.\ii. 
We fear he will be bankrupt ; he does stretch, 

TenUr liis credit so ; embraces all. 

Fletcher, Beggars’ Bush, ii. 3. 

II. in trans. To support or resist tho strain- 
ing of the tenter; bear tentering. 

Woollen cloth will tenter. Bacon. 

tenter 3 (ten'ter), n. [< tent 4, v., 4 -cr 1 .} A ten- 
der: one who tends or has the care or oversight 
of something: as, a cattle-tea ter; specifically, 
a person in a factory who tends or watches ma- 
chinery; often, also, an overseer or foreman in 
a factory. — Drawing tenter, in cotton-spinninq, an 
operator whose duty it is to supply full cans in place of the 
emptied ones, and to mend the slivers when they break, 
tenter-bar (ten'tC*r-bar), n. In blenching calico, 
dyeing , etc., a bar provided with a series of 
tenter-books, and used in a tenter for stretch- 
ing cloth; also, such a bar used for stretching 
cloth by hand. It is used by engaging the selvage of 
the cloth upon the hooks and by pulling upon the bar, 
stretching the material to the desired extent. Sec ten- 
ter-, 1 . 

tenter-ground (ten'tfir-ground), n. A ground 
or space for the ereetiou and maiutaining of 
tenters. 
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I entered Kendal almost in the dark, and could distin- 
guish only a shadow of the castle on a hill, and tenter- 
grounds spread far and wide round the town. 

Gray, To Dr. Wharton, Oct. 18, 17C0. 

tenter-hook (ten't6r-lruk), n. [Early mod. E. 
tcntcr-hokc; < tenter 2 4 hook.'} 1. A hook for 
stretching cloth on a tenter. 

Any Hurts whatsoever, received either by Sword, Cane, 
or Gun Shot, Knife, Saw, or natchet. Hammer, Nail, or 
Tenter hook, Fire, Blast, or Gunpowder, etc. 

Quoted in Ashton's Reign of Queen Anne, II. 100. 

2. Figuratively, anything that painfully strains, 
racks, or tortures. 

rarasites are his {the prodigal’s] tenter-hooks, and they 
stretch him till he bursts. Ilev. T. Adams, Works, I. 49G. 

Difficulties which stretched his fine genius on the ten- 
ter-hooks. I. D'Jsraeli, Curios, of Lit., II. 379. 

3. In her., a bearing representing an iron hook 
with tho straight bar pointed at one end, and 
projecting beyond tho bent or angled part at 
tho other, so that it can be driven in by blows 
of a hammer— on tenter-hooks. Same as on the 
tenters (which see, under tenter-). 

I know Dolly 's on tenter-hooks now. 

Whyte Melville, White Rose, II. xxviii. 

tentering-machine (ten'tfer-ing-raa-shon*). n. 
In weaving, a machine for stretching fabrics, 
consisting of a combination of rollers, which 
maybe driven at different speeds, with devices 
for feeding and delivery, 
tent-fly (tent'ili), n. A piece of canvas stretch- 
ed across the ridge-pole of a tent, and secured 
to tho ground by ropes along its lower edges, 
tent-guy (tent'gi), «. A rope, additional to the 
usual tout-ropes, for the better securing of a 
tent ilia storm. A guy usually passes from tho 
top of each upright to tho ground at some dis- 
tance in front nnd rear. 

tenth (tenth), a. and ». [< ME. tenthe, teonthe, 
tende, boside Ictlic, tithe, E. tithe, tho form with 
n being duo to a mixture with tho cognate Icel. 
fiitndi (seo tcind), and to conformity with ten, 
< AS. icotlia = OS. tchmulo = OFries. tegotha, 
tcgclha, tcgatlia, tianda, Hernia = D. tiende = 
MLG. tcindc = OHG. zchanto, MHG. zchcn tc 
(zende), G.zchntc = led. tiundi = Sw. Hondo — 
Dan. tirade = Goth, taihunda, tenth; as ten 4- 
-Hi". Cf. tithe.] I. n. X. Last in order of n se- 
ries of ten ; preceded by nine of tho same kind; 
next in order after that which is ninth: an 
ordinal numeral. — 2. Being one of ten equal 
portions or soctions — Tenth nerve, In n;mt., tho 
pncumogastric nerve, as that one of the cranial nerves 
which comes between the ninth (glossopharyngeal) and 
tho eleventh (spinal accessor}) in that enumeration which 
counts twelve of these structures. 

II. u. 1. One of ton equal parts into which 
anything may bo divided; atitho. — 2. In early 
Eng. law , a tithe of tho rents of tho year, or of 
movables, or both, granted or levied by way of 
tax. When a tenth was tho rate fixed for towns nml de- 
mesnes, that for the counties exclusive of towns nnd de- 
mesnes was usually a fifteenth. 

3. Ecclcs . , tho tenth part of the annual profit of 
every living in England, formerly paid to tho 
Pope, but by statute transferred to the crown, 
and afterward made a part of the fund called 
Quern June's bounty. — 4. In music : (a) Tho in- 
terval, whether melodic or harmonic, between 
any tone and a tone one octave and two degrees 
distant from it; also, a tone distant by such 
an interval from a given tone; a compound 
third. ( b ) An organ-stop giving tones a tenth 
above tho normal pitch of tho digitals used; a 
decima, or double tierce, 
tenthdealf, adr. [ME. tcnthcdcl; < tenth 4 
dcal l. Cf. halfcndcal.} By as much as a tenth 
part. 

I no wot in this world what wise i mist 
Quite the [thee] tenthe d>l in al mi lif time. 

Il’i/ham of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4715. 

tenthly (tenth 'li), adr. [< tenth 4 -b/ 2 .] In 
the tenth place. 

tenthredinid (ten-throd'i-nid), a. and ». I. a. 
Of or pertaining to tho family Tenth red inid/c. 

II, n. A member of tho family Tenthrcdini - 
die; a saw-fly. 

Tenthredinidse (ten-thre-din'i-do), n.pl. [NL. 
(Loach, 181 D), < Tenth redo (stem taken as *Tcn- 
thredm -, but prop. Tcnthrcdon -) 4 -idle.} An 
important family of liymenopterous insects, 
including tho forms ordinarily known as saw- 
flics, and coextensive with the series Thyllo- 
phaga. Tho adults are distinguished by the two-jointed 
trochanters, the connate abdomen, two apical spurs to 
tho front tihitc, and a pair of saws at the end of the 
abdomen of the female. The lame often resemble lepi- 
dopterous larva 1 . They have six true legs, and often from 
twelve to sixteen prolegs, and are rarely covered with a 
white waxy secretion. Most species are leaf-feeders, issu- 
ing from eggs laid in slits cut in leaves by the female saws. 


tentorial 

A few forms, however, are twig-borers, or inhabit the 
stems of cereals or other grasses. They pupate in tough 
parchment-like silken cocoons. About 700 species are 
known in Europe, and about 500 in North America. Many 



Imported Currant-worm (Nematus vtntricosus). 
a, male fly; b, female fly. (Crosses show natural sizes.) 


are pests to horticulture and agriculture, as the wheat-saw- 
fly (Ccphus vxjgmieus ), the rose-sawfly (Monostegia ros&), 
the osier-willow saw-fly (Ncmatus r enlralis), nnd the im- 
ported currant-w'orm ( Nematus v entricosus). See cuts un- 
der Ilylotoma, Lyda, Sccurifera, and rose-saicjly. 
Tenthredo (ten-thre'do), n. [NL. (Limueus, 
1748), < Gr. TevOprjiitv {-nor-), a kind of wasp. 
Cf. drone-.] A genus of saw-flies, typical of 
tho family TcnthrcdiniiUc, at first coextensive 
with tho family, but now restricted to certain 
forms with long setaceous antennte, in which 
tho third joint is longer than the fourth, and 
tho lanceolate cell of tho foro wings has a. 
straight cross-nervuro. They are the largest 
of tho saw-flies next to the Cimbicinic. 
tenticlet (tcn'ti-kl), u. [< ML. * tenticnla , dim. 
of Icnta, a tent: seo tent 1 .] A little tent. 

They were the tcnticlcs or rather cabins nnd couches of 
their soldiers. Patten, Exped. to Scotland (1545). (Davies.) 

tentift, a. Same as ten tire. 
tentifiyt, ad v. See /entirely. 
tentiform (ten'ti-form), a. Shaped like a tent; 
in entom., noting tho mines of certain tineid 
larvre, in which ono or tho other surface of the 
infested leaf is raised in a tent-liko form, 
tentiginoust (ten-tij'i-nns), a. [< L. tentigo 
{-gin-), a tension, lust (< tcmlerc, stretch: see 
tend 1 , tent 3 ), -t- -oils.] 1. Excited to lust. 

Were you lentiginous, ha? . . . 

Did her silk’s rustling move you? 

ii. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, ii. 1. 
2. Producing lasciviousness; lascivious. 

Nothing ntlccts tlie head so much ns a lentiginous hu- 
mour, repelled nnd elated to the upper region, found by 
daily practice to run frequently up into madness. 

Sui/t, Mechanical Operations of the Spirit, ii. 
tenting (ten'ting), «. [< tent 1 4- -ing-.] Hav- 
ing tho form of a tent. [Pare and erroneous.] 
Coverlids gold-tinted like the peach . . . 

Fell sleek about him in a thousand folds, 

Not hiding up an Apollonian curve 

Of neck and shoulder, nor the ten ting swerve 

Of knee from knee, nor ankles pointing light ; 

But rather going them to the tilled sight 
Officiously. Feats, Endymion, ii. 

tentivet^ (ton'tiv), a. [< ME. tentif tentyf \ by 
n phoresis from at tentif. \ attentive : seo attentive. 
Cf. tent 1 . Cf. also tenty, a later form of tentivef] 
Attentive. 

We schulen do so tentyf besynes fro day to night that 
. . . scho slial be bool and sound. 

Chaucer, Tale of Melibeus (Harl. MS.). 
Wyth tentiue lystning eeclie wight was setled in harck- 
ning. Stanihurst, zEneid, ii. 1 . 

tentivelyt (ten'tiv-li), ado. [< ME. tcntijly; < 
tcnlirc + -It)-.] Attentively; carefully, 
ftif sc tcntijly tako kepe it trewc be to-gadere, 

I wol winne our warisun, for i wot where thei are. 

William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), I. 2258. 

Tcntijly she kept hir fader dere. 

Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 278. 
tentless (tent'les), a. [< ten O + -less.] Inat- 
tentive; heedless. [Scotch.] 

I’ll wander on, with tentless heed 
IIow never-halting moments speed, 

Till fate shall snap the brittle thread. 

Bums, To James Smith. 

tent-maker (teut'mii'kfcr), n. Ono who makes 
tents. 

By their occupation they were tentmaters. Acts xviii. 3. 
tentorial (tcn-to'ri-al), n. [< tentorium + -ah] 
Of or pertaining to tho tentorium Tentorial 



tentorial 

angle, an anile fanned by the intersection of the has!- 
cranial axis with the plane of the tentorium, the apex be- 
ing directed upward. 

tentorium (teu-to'ri-um), n.; pL icutoria (-6). 
[JKIi., < L. tentorium , a tent, < tendcrc, stretch: 
f-ec tend 1 . Cf. hut 1 . 2 1. A partition, composed 
of a strong f licet of tlie dura mater, stretched 
ncrO'W thp hnclt pnrt of the cranial cavity in 
nr. in. Ii'-tvrcen the cerebrum and the corebel- 
i uni . A tentorium sometimes ossifies, or includes a shelf 
nf l.m. the bony tentorium, ns in the cat family. Slora 
full-, mini tentorium arcM'.i. 

U. in .-■nil. and auat., the endocranium. Huxley. 
— 3. b.imi- as feature .— Sinus tentortL Scesfmi«. 
tentory* ften'tii-ri). n.; pi. tcniorics (-riz). [< 
nl'.t' >-.(•«.< L tentorium, a tent: s ea trntnri- 
ni u] At. i. 'tiling: n tent. 

1 1 ., r until . . , vim aie said to weave hangings nnd 
i'I.i* ii f«i tin eunc wei cno other than makinot lento. 
r." t -pi 1 1 Crum tree to tree. Ertlgn, bjlra, nr. f & 

tent-peg (tiMtt'iieg). «. Same ns trnt-pm. 
tent-pegging ft pnt'peg'ing), it. An cijucstrinn 
game or cxi-rcisc common among British sol- 
diers in India, in which the competitors, riding 
at fall cnlloji, try to strike and carry off on the 
point of a lance a tent-peg which has been firm- 
ly tiled in the ground. 

A - a last wind-up there was a little tent-pegging, but, as 
my husband and Lieutenant Carrol wci e the only ones who 
could do anything, it was soon over. 

E. Sartorlus, In tho Sondan, p. 100. 

tent-pin (tent'pin). ». A stout peg driven into 
the ground to fasten one of the ropes of a tent 
to. It is usually of wood, with a notch or nick to confine 
tilt blglit of the lope, lint sometimes of iron, with n hook 
or tins to retch e the rope. 

While lie [»I«era] was awearled and asleep, Jncl drove 
tho t-nt-pin through Ills head nnd fastened It to the 
ground. The Century, XXXVIII- fces. 

tent-pole (tent'pol), ». One of the poles used 
in pitching n tent. There arc usually twn uprights, 
one at the front and one at tlie rear, connected nt tlie top 
Iiy a horizontal ridge-pole. In the Sibley and tho hell tent 
there is but one, a central pole or post. The tent-poles o[ 
an Indian tipee ai e sci crnl, stacked In a circle, upon which 
ektns arc stretched ns an a frame, 
tent-rope (tent'rop), II. Ono of tho several 
ropes or cords by which a tont is secured to the 
tent-pinu and thu* to the ground. These ropes 
are attached to tho tent usually at intervals eor- 
respoudiug to n breadth of tho canvas, 
tent-stiten (tent'stich), n. A stitch used in 
worsted-work and embroidery, single and not 
crossed, the stitches lying side by side in a 
diagonal direction. Also called fietlt point. 

About a month ago Tent and Turfcey-sfifcA seemed at a 
stand ; mj n lft knew not what new work to Introduce. 

Jahiutm, The Idler, Ko. 13. 

lilack leather Civilians, embroidered in rod nnd blue 
tent-etitch. & Judd, Margaret, IL 11. 

tent-tree (tent'trir). n. A tall species of screw- 
pine, Penulanns Porstcrl, of Lord Howe’s Isl- 
and, New South Wales. 

tenture (ten'tiir), n. [< F. tenture, hangings: 
see tenter- an S" ft nf 1 .] Hangings or decoration 
for a wall, especially paper-hangings. Also ten- 
torium. 

tent-wine (tcnt'wln), n. Same ns tenfi. 
tentwise (tent 'wiz), aelv. In tho form of a tent, 
tent-work (lont'wirk), n. Work produced by 
embroidering with tent-stitch. 

Our great grandmothers distinguished themselves by 
truly substantial Irnt-nork chairs and carpets ; by needle- 
work pictures of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. 

J/i't Edgeworth, Practical Education, xx. 

tentwort (tcnt'wArt), «. A fern, Jsplcniam 
Jlnta-mururia. Al«o called tcall-rue. 
tenty (ten'ti), a, [Also tattles a reduced 
form of /entire.] Attentive; cautious; careful. 
[Scotch.] 

Jean slips In twa with tentte e'e. Burnt, Halloween, 
tenuate (ten'u-iit), r. pret. and pp. tcnualed, 
ppr. tenanting. [< L. ienuatus, pp. of tenuare, 
make thin or slender, < tenuis, thin: see tenu- 
ous,] To mako thin. [Hare.] Imp, Viet, 
tenues, n. Plnral of tenuis. 
tennifolions (ton'u-i-fo'li-us), a. [< L. tenuis, 
thin, + folium, leaf.] In lot., having slender 
or narrow leaves. 

tenuionst (te-nu'i-ns), a. [< L. tenuis, thin: seo 
tenuous.] Samo as tenuous. 

Thu thing I speak of is as easle to be opprehended as 
liow Intention should pass in certain tenutmu streams 
through the air from ono house to another. 

Olanville, Essays; vL 

A tenutmu emanation or continued efllnvlnm. 

, Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Em, 11. 4. 

tenuiroster (ten'u-i-ros'tfcr), ». [< NL. tenui- 
rostrts: sec Tenuir'osires.] A slender-billed bird, 
as a member of the Temtiroslres. 
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l'fi-i-ros'tral), a, [< tenuiros- 2. The consideration or service which the oc- 
fer + -al.] Slender-billed, as a bird: formerly cupier of land pays to Ms lord, or superior for 
specifying the Tcnulrostrcs, now simply descrip- the use of his land, or the condition on winch 
five. Seo cuts under bill and Promerops. he holds it. 

Tenuirostres (ten'u-i-ros'trez), u.pl. [NL.,pl. To ride In the lord's train, to goat the lord’s bidding 

and unnatural assemblage of chiefly passerine 
or insossorial birds in which the beak is slen- 
der, ns creeperfi, nuthatches, honey-eaters, 
snn-birds, humming-birds, hoopoes, and many 
others having little real affinity : correlated 
with Deniirostrcs, Conirostres, etc., in some of 
the older systems, ns that of Cuvier. By Blytli 
(1819) the term was restricted to the swifts and 


manor at m. , — --- ,, . 

to hedge anu ditch about the demesne, or to help in the 
chase and make the " deer-liedge," wore tenures by which 
the villagers held their lands, os well as by labor on the 
lord'a land one day a week throughout the year, and a 
month's toil in harvest-time. 

J. It. Gran, Cong, of Eng., p. 317. 

We served not in Omar's armies ; we took not Cursor's 
pay; we held no lands by tlie tenure of guarding Cresar's 
frontiers. E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 117. 

3. 


_ ... . _ , . . xj. Holding, or manner of holding, in general: 

humming-birds.— 2. In ormth., in Sclater’s svs- t j 10 terms or conditions on which, or the period 
tem of 18S0, a group of lammiplantur oscino dllrinH which, anything is held. 

Passeres, nonrly conterminous with SundcvnlTs 
Cmmjrmorphw. 

tennis (tcn'ii-is), pi. tenues (-ez). [NL., < 

L. tenuis, thin, fine, close: see tenuous.] In 
grain., ono of the three surd mutes of the Greek 
alphabet, w, r, in relation to their rcspec- 
tivo middle letters, or medials (that is, sonant 
mutes), } , ,i, d, or their aspirates, x, p, 0. These 
terms arc sometimes also applied to the cor- 
responding articulate elements in other lan- 
guages, ns /.-, p, t. 

tenuity (to-nii'i-li), n. [Early mod. E. tennitia; 

< OF. trnmte, f. tcumte = tip. trnuidad = Pg. 
tenuidade = It. temtitd, < L. tcnmta(t-)s, thin- 
ness, slenderness, fineness, smallness, < tenuis, 
thin: seo ten hohs.] 1. Tho state of being tenu- 
ous or thin; want of substantial thickness or 
depth ; fineness ; thinness, us applied to a broad 
substnnee, or slcndorneBS, as applied to ono 
that is long. 

When I nt down, my intent was to write a good hook. 


It Is most absurd and ridiculous for any mortal man to 
look for a perpetual tenure of happiness in Ills life. 

Burton, Anat. of MeL, p. B4. 

4. Quality with respect to proportion of ingre- 
dients. 

The orea treated in this [Castilian] furnace ought never 
to contain more than 30 per cent of metal, and, when 
richer, must be reduced to about this tenure by the ad- 
dition of Slags and other duxes. tin. Diet, III. 62. 

Barons by tenure. See baron, i.— Base tenure. 8ee 
copyhold, L— Cottier tenure. Bee eotteri — Military 
tenure. See military .— Privity of tenure. Seepriottu. 
— Tenure by divine service. 8ee divine . — Tenure in 
amnone. See aumone . — Tenure of Office Act (a) An 
act ol the United States Congress, May 15th, 1820 (3 Stat. 
532 ). prescribing that large classes of public officers should 
bo appointed tor the limited term of four yean and re- 
movable at pleasure. (5) An act of 1807 (14 Btnt 430: 
Itcv. Stat 9 1707 el era.), providing thatperaoni appointed 
to civil offices by the President, and confirmed by the 
Senate, excepting members of the cabinet, ehnll hold snch 
offices until tlielr successon are qualified, subject to sus- 
“ - - - -- during tho — *“ 


_.jo recess of tlie Senate, 

ior misconduct; and that they can be removed only with 
the consent of the Senate. 

tenure-horn (ten'ur-h6m), n. A horn by tbe 
possession or exhibition of which certain es- 
tates were held. Compare tenure-sword. The 
"Biuce horn" of 8avemake Forest, Wiltshire, and thu 
“Tutbury horn" of Tutbury in Stafiordshire, England, 
have been exhibited at South Kensington. 

2. Rarity ; rareness; thinness, as of a fluid, tenure-sword (tcn'ur-sord), n. A sword by the 
— 3f. Poverty; indigence. exhibition of which at certain times certain 

The tenuity and contempt of clergymen will soon let Md’ine'the 

them boo what a poor carcase they are, when parted from JJjJ hi™ fSl® 

the influence of S supremacy. Eii?n BoMiXe. gg* o^hort c^edmrordl ™ J? Hafe?. 

4. Simplicity or plainness; a quality of stylo tennryt, n. Samo as tenure. 
opposed to opulence or grandeur. tenuto (to-n6 # to), a. [It., pp. of tenere, hold, 

tenuous (tcnM>ns), a. [Formerly also tenuious, < L. Icncre, hold: seo tenant 1 .] In music, held; 

q. v.; =F. fo'iur = Sp. tome, tenuo =Pg. It. tenuc, - ... 

< L. tenuis, thin, slender, Blim, fine, narrow, 
closo, =E. thin: see thin 1.] 1. Thin; small; 
minute.— 2. Bare; rarefied; fine; snbtilo. 

In the Sophist, tlmt liowlltlering man of tenuous ab- 
stractions. a certain mysterious Elcatlo stranger conducts 
the argument to Its fitting nnd convincing close. 


tt MCH a till uunii, u ijr iiivuiii win iu wtuv »(,wwu wuva. 

and, as fnrnsUiofrni/rtl/oI my understanding would hold 
out, a wise, ay. awl a discreet. 

A'fcnic, Tristram Shandy, lit., Author's Prof. 

He [tho bull-dog] Is oot well shaped ; for there Is not 
the quick transition train the thickness of the fore-part, 
to the tcuinVi/— the tliln part — licldnd, which a bull-dog 
ought to have. Johnson, in Boswell, an. 1777. 


sustained; given full value: used of tones or 
chords occurring in contrast to staccato tones 
or chords. It is nearly the same in effect as 
leqato. Abbreviated fen — Tenuto mark, in ma* 
cal notation, a horizontal stroke over a note or chord, to 
Indicate that It Is to be held Its fall time: thus, m. 
ttingnnU MiiivinmngciMe. tenzon (ten'zon), n. Same as fenson. 

Jour. Spa. Phil., SIX. 4_ [= Sp . tcocaU , fcueali. 

u-us-nes), n. Tenuous or < jjcx. tcochili, a temple, lit. ‘house of a god,’ 

(*tf*i* nv niifilirv s Rlnnrinrneaa: / j n j _n.- : i ' i a .i 


temiousness (ten . 
attenuated obaracter or quality ; slenderness; 
thinness; sparscncss; rarity. 


< feoff, a god, + eatti, a lionse.] A structure of 
earth anas 


• - - .... stone or brick, used as a temple or 

tenure (ten'ur), n. [< ME. •tenure, tenunre, < plaeo of W orship by tho Mexicans nnd other 
OF. tenure, tcncure, F. tciiurc (ML. tenura), a aborigines of America. They were generally solid 
tenure, or estate in land, s L. tenere, hold: SCO four-slued truncated pyramids, built terracc-wlse, with 
truant 1 .] 1. Tho nature of tho right or title tho temple proper on the platform nt the anmmlt. Many 

■ “ - ■ tcucallla Sill] remain in a more “ * 

the so-called Pyramid of Choluli 

teonef, v. t. A Middle ...... . 

latter tenurertbe wbolo rlght and title to the tunlreita teonoma (to-on'o-mtt), n. [An anagram of He- 
wlth the owner, subject only to the right of the state, otoma, q. v,] 1, The large bushy-tailed rat 

1 41.1. I- lh. M l.ats>l><ir I'siitiJ CMoc 1«s>> aiHumllnis . .■ ’ c? «**«■’ mm 5v ^ tllQ 

such 



crown, cltlicr mediately or 
of land Is therefore never 
who is tlie owner of land III feo, which It the largest 
that a man can have In land, Is not absolute owner; he 
owes sendees In respect of his fee (or flc[>, and the sci- 
gnlory of tlie lord always sulnists. All land In the hands 
of any In) man Ii held of some lord, to whom tho holder 
or tenant owes some service ; but In the cose of clmrcli 
lands, although they are lichl by tenure, no temporal ter- 
■— — * -*whr— **- — ' ' 


Immediately. Hie ownership teopan (te'o-pan), «. Same as tcocalll. 

?ec' which ii thelarccst ridnte teOSinte (tc'-O-sin'to), «. [Mex.] A grass, Eu- 
f ’ ‘ ' h ^ chlama luxurious, native in Mexico and Central 

America, introduced into cultivation in various 
parts of tho world. It is closely allied to the Indian 
corn, having the mole flowers in a tassel at the top, the 
seed, however, borne not on a cob, bnt on slender stems 
- — , ,, ... , .. - from the Joints, inclosed Inn loose hnsk. It is an annual, 

rices ore due, hut the lard of whom these lands ore held reaching the height of 12 feet, suitable for forage, anil pci- 
must be cnnsldered the owner, although the beneficial haps the most prolific of forage-plants, sending up some- 
ownership cun never revert tr the laid. All the species . times slxlyorelghtyihoots.and sprlnglngupngnln when 
of ancient tenures maybe reduced to four, three of which out It en duros drought fairly well, though preferring 
■till subilst : (1) tenure bu Imtyht-rrrria, whloh was tho humid soU. Its success In the southern United 8tatcs Is 
most honorablo (now nboll-hed) ; (2) tniure fn free socage, hindered hy its not ripening its seed ; it is found to do 
or by a certain nnd determinate service, which is either however, in some subtropical localities. Also called 
free and lionorablo or villein nnd base , (3) tenure by copy Guatemala antes. 

traal (tep'nll, n. .[< petal, transposed for dig- 
aim#. (Seo frankalmoin.) Tlie lenuro In free nml com- tinction, prou. in mutation of scpaL j in oot., 
mon Bocago lias absorbed most or the others. (See entatc, an individual segment of a perianth, whether 
tenant^, copyhold, socage, villeinage.) In Scots law tlie gepal or petnl. CRare.l 

equivalent technical term Is holding. tepee (to'po), n. [Also teepee, tipi ; Amer. Ind.] 

And hod notlbcn, the comens woldo have hrennyd Ills An Indian wigwam ortent. 
plaso nnd all his tennwrges, wher thorough it costo me of f nT . n f-. -aj-- /a" - « rs t. nD #j_ 

roynouno propr godes nttfint tyme more than vj. merks tepefaction (top-e-fok shon), n. [< L. as if *te- 
in mate nnd drynke. Patton Letters, 1. 183. 2 )cfactlo{n -)> < tcpvfuccvc, malco li 


.uhowarm: see 


tepefaction 

tepefy.'] The act or operation of making tepid, 
or moderately warm. Imp. Diet. 
tepefy (tep'e-fi), t>.; pret. and pp. tepefied, ppr. 
tepefying. [< L. tcpcfaccrc, mako lukewarm, < 
tcperc, be lukewarm (see tepid), +facerc, make.] 

I. trails. To make tepid, or moderately warm. 

II. inirans. To become moderately warm, 
tepetate (te-pe-tiili'to),?*. A material existing in 
enormous quantities (5 to 500 feet thick) over 
the greater portion of the surfaco of Mexico, 
and supposed to be consolidated volcanic mud. 

It somewhat resembles in sun-baked clay. It is also found tepid (tep'id), a. [= OF. ticdc = It.' tcpido, 
loss extensively in Central and South America, f£,„yj 0| < L. tepidus, 'lukewarm, tepid (ef. tepor, 
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midrib. The red, purple, or white flowers are conspicu- 
ously papilionaceous, with the petals borne on claws, the 
banner roundish and externally silky, the keel incurved ; 
they form racemes which are often leafy at the base and 
are terminal, opposite the leaves, or grouped in the upper 
axils. T. Virginian a is locally known as icild sweet-pea 
from its flowers, and as devil' s-shocslrings and catgut from 
its long, slender, and very tough roots; book-names are 
hoary pea and goat's rue. Several species yield a dye, as 
T. tinctoria, used for indigo at Mysore, and T. Apollinea 
(for which see Egyptian indigo, under indigo). T. pur- 
purea in India and T. toxicaria in Surinam are used me- 
dicinally; the latter, under the name Surinam poison, is 
used in the West Indies and elsewhere to stupefy fish. 


tephramancy (tof 'ra-mau-si), n. Same as 
tcphromancy . 

tephrite (tef'rit), ??. [< L. tephritis, < Gr.* reapi- 
ng, an ash-colored stone, < rtdpuq, ash-colored, 
< Te<j>pa , ashes.] The name of certain modern 
volcanic rocks of rather varied and uncertain 


heat, = Skt. tapas , heat), < tcpcrc , be lukewarm, 
= Skt. lap, be warm. J Moderately warm ; luke- 
warm. 

The naked negro, panting at the Line, . . . 

Basks in the glare, or stems the tcjrid wave. 

Goldsmith, Traveller, 1. 71. 

composition. '1 he tephrites bear the same relation to teoidariiim (ten-i-dil'ri-um'l v • nl imidnrin 
• • Its that the phonolites do to the trachytes /?A U r, . " A. * V , 


the normal basalts wuu* me jinuuuiues no iu mu tniujivius \ ry i _ ~ i . .1 v. ‘ — , 

(Rosenbusch). Among the older ctuplhe locks, thcralitc Gil'* L^-i n tepid bath, or tho room set apart 
is the representative of tephiite, the essential features of for it, \ tepidus, lukewarm, tepid : seo tepid.] In 
Which are that it is porphyritic in structure, the gioumt- the anciont Roman haths, an apartment heated 
mass containing a soda lime feldspar, which also some- to „ certain t.einnevituvn to tho horle 

times occurs in distinct crystals, while to tills are added , ‘Ain lempciaturo to prepare tile body 

nephelin, leucite, and augitc, with apatite, magnetite, and greflt heat 01 the hot find Vfipor bflths, 

other less abundant minerals, .see neplu hn-lcphritc and or to servo as a palliative to the cold of tho 
leu cite -basalt. . . frigidarium ; also, tho boiler in which tho wa- 

tepnntic (tef-nt ik), a. [< tfjihntc + -ir.] Of ter was heated for the hot bath, 
the nature of tephrite; pertaining to tephrite. tepidity (te-pid'i-ti), n. [< F. tepidite = Pr. 
tephritoia (tet n-toid), n. [< lephnfe + -o<d.] A tepid i tat = It. tiepiditd, < L. as it* tepid ita(t-)s f 
tephrite. I.ntliis nephelin is wanting, .hut Its lukewarmness, (. tepidus , lukewarm, tepid: see 


base is made up of a material rii h in soda, a ml gelatinizing in 
acid by which tlu* nephelin is to a certain extent replaced. 

Tephrodorilis (tef-rq-dor'uis), n. [XL. (Swniu- 
son, 1831), < Gr. rfo/uiilw, ashy (< rittyia, ashes), . ... .. 

+ opine, a bird.] An extensive genus of Iudinn tepidly (top id-li), ode. 

lukewarmly. 


tepid.] Lukownrmness. 

They upbraided the tepidity and infidel baseness of flic 
Jewish nation. Jer. Taylor, Works (cd. 1S35), I. 40. 

In a tepid manner; + 



tepidness (top'id-nos), it. Tepidity, 
tepor (tep'or), «. [= It. teporc, < L! tepor, luke- 

warmness, < tcpcrc, bo lukewarm: seo tepid.] 
Gentle heat; moderate warmth. 

Tile small pox, mortal during such a season, grew more 
favorable by the tepor and moisture in April. Arbutlinot. 
tepoy, n. Seo teapoy. 

tequesquite (tok-cs-ko'te), n. [Said 1o bo so 
called from a Mexican place-name.] In Mexi- 
can metal., native carbonato of soda mixed with 
somo sulphate and common salt, which efllo- 
rcsees, after the rainy season, on (bo surface of 
the plains in Mexico, and Inter in the season 
forms a crust. 

sbrike-like birds, now restricted to G species, of T 1 ot , tl i° Ponibreretel, 

■ v j „ j -r * ’ , La rurislMa ami I.n Soledad, amalgamation Is but little 

winch the best-knovu is the so-called Kerouln employed The ores are usually smelted, and inthispro- 
slinke Of PonuK'heiTy, T. pondiecnoillts . cess great use is made of the tequesquite (carbonate of 

tephroite (tef'ro-It), n. [Irrog. < Gr. rt6pog, soda) from La Saladu, which is employed as a dissolvent, 
ash-gray, + -//<*-. Cf. tephrite.] A silicate of II ard, Mexico, II. 270. 

raanganese of an asli-gray or reddish color, com- ter (ter), adv. [L., thrice, < ires ( tri -), three: 
monly occurring in clcavablo masses : found in s0 ° three.] Thrice: used in music to indicate 
New Jersey, also in Sweden. It belongs to the that u measure or phrase to whicli it is attached 
chrysolite group. is to bo repeated threo times in succession, 

tephromancy (tef'ro-iuan-si), «. [Also tephra- teraget, ». [ME., appar. < OF. 'ten-age, land 
manctj; < F. tephromanne , < NL. tephromantia, < (found only in sense of field-rent), < L. terra , 


Gr. Ttoga , ashes, -4- pavnia, divination.] Augury 
depending on the inspection of tho ashes of a 
sacrifice. 

Tephrosia (tef-rd'si-ii), ». [XL. (Pcrsoon, 1807), 
< Gr. rtQpot;, ash-colored, < rltppa , aslies.] A ge- 
nus of papilionaceous plants, of the tribe Ga- 
legac , type of tlie subtribe Tcphrosieic. it is 
characterized by racemose flowers with blunt anthers, 


land: seo /rmi.] Country; territory. 

Pyomcil dernly dressit to wend 
To the terage of Troy with a tore ost. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 127SG. 

teramorphous (tcr-n-mor'fus), a. [Prop. *tcra- 
tomorphons , < Gr. ripac (repar-), a monster, + 
popfyij, form.] Of the form or nature of a m ou- 
st rositv. 


the banner-stamen free at the base, but early united with terapeiiet, II. An obsoleto form of terrapin. 
the other stamens at the middle and the style somewhat teraph (tC r'nf), pi. tempi, im (-a-(im). [Ilob.] 

A household image reverenced by the ancient 
Ilobrows: in tho Bible used only ‘in the plural, 
and sometimes applied to one image. Thetera- 
pbim seem to have been either wholly or in part of human 
form and of small size. They appear to have been rever- 
enced ns penates, or household gods, and in some shape 
or other to have been used ns domestic oracles. 

terapint, n. An obsolete spelling of terrapin. 
Teras (te'ras), n. [NL. (Treitschke, 1829), < Gr. 
ripag, a monster.] A notable genus of moths, 


rigid, incurved, and 
usually bearded at tho 
tip; and by a com- 
pressed linear or rare- 
ly ovate pod with two 
thin valves, nerve-like 
sutures, and numer- 
ous seeds sometimes 
enlarged by a small 
strophlole. There 
are about 12.') spe- 
cies, widely scattered 
through warm regions 
and especially numer- 
ous in Australia. A 
few are found In North 
America, six occur- 
ring within the United 
States south of Dela- 
ware. one of which, 
T. Virginiana, ex- 
tends noithward as 
far as the Massachu- 
setts coast. 'J hey are 
herbs or shrubs, with 
odd-pinnate leaves of 
many leaflets, raiely 
reduced to three or 
even to one, often 
closely hoary with 
silken hairs, and remarkable, except in n few Australian 
species, for tlieir peculiar veins, not netted or branching, 
but extending parallel to each other obliquely from the 




i,ptipa ; c, moth ; d, leaf with pupal exnviu 
(Cross and lines show natural sizes.) 


terce 

ordinarily placed at tbe bead of the tortricid 
series. The genus is wide-spread and the species are 
numerous. T. vialirornna is common in tlie United .States, 
and feeds in the larval state on the leaves of the apple. 
T. caudana is a curious European species in which the 
fore wings have a falcate outer margin and an excavation 
on the costal margin. T. contaminant, is known as the 
checkered pebble. 

teraticalt (to-rat'i-kal), a. [< *teratic, < Gr. tc- 
pariK 6c, strange, monstrous, < rfpnf (repar-), a 
sign, wonder, prodigy, monster, a bngo animal, 
a strange creature.] Marvelous; prodigious; 
incredible. 

Herodotus, possibly delighting in tcratical stories, might 
tell what he never heard. 

li r . Wollaston, Religion of Nature, iii. 16. 

teratogenic (ter' , a-tp-jen / ik), a. [< teratogen-y 
+ -ic.] Producing monsters; of or pertaining 
to teratogeny. 

teratogeny (ter-a-toj'e-ni), n. [< Gr. repay (re- 
par-), a monster, + ye, wav, produce.] In pia- 
iliol., the production of monsters, 
teratoid (ter'a-toid), a. [< Gr. repay (repar-), a 
monster, + riil'of, form.] Resembling a mon- 
ster — Teratoid tumor. Same as teratoma. 
teratolite (ter'a-to-lit), w. [< Gr. repay (repar-), 
a prodigy, + 'XtOoy, stone.] A kind of clay or 
line-grained silicate of alumina from the coal- 
formation of Planitz in Saxony, formerly sup- 
posed to possess valuable medicinal proper- 
ties, whence it had its ancient name of terra 
miritcitlosa Saxonies. Also called Uthomargc. 
Sometimes erroneously spelled tcrratolitc, as if 
from Latin terra, earth. 

teratologic (ter'a-tp-loj'ik), a. [< tcratolog-y 
+ -fe.] Same as \ tcratological. 
teratological (ter"a-to-loj'i-kal), a. [< terato- 
logic + -til.] Of of pertaining to teratology, 
teratologist (ter-a-tol'o-jist), n. [< tcratolog-y 
+ -is/.] 1. One who deals in marvels; a mar- 
vel-monger. Imp. Diet.— 2. One versed in ter- 
atology. 

teratoiogy (tor-a-tol'o-ji), «. [= P. teratologic. 

(. XL. tcratologia, < Gr. rcparo/.oyia, a telling of 
marvels or prodigies, < rlpay (repar-), a sign, 
marvel, prodigy, monster, + -Ao;/a,< /.i-jtiv, say, 
toil (seo -ology).] 1 . Narration of what is mar- 
velous or prodigious; exaggeration in descrip- 
tion. 

Teratology is when bold Writers, fond of the sublime. 
Intermix something great and prodigious in every Thing 
they write, whether there be Foundation for it in Reason 
or not, and tills is what Is call'd Bombast. Hailey, 1727. 

2. Iii anat., coiil., and hot., the science of ani- 
mal or vcgetablo monstrosities; that depart- 
ment of biology which treats of malformations, 
or monstrous or abnormal growths, in the ani- 
mal or tho vegetable kingdom, 
teratoma (ter-a-to'mji), pi. teratomata (-ma- 
tii). [XL., < Gr. rlpay (repar-), a monster, 4- 
-oma.] A complex congenital tumor, often 
containing very many different tissues, as skin, 
hair, teeth, connective tissue, cartilage, bone, 
muscles, and glands: most frequently found 
at tbe lower end of the spine, about the head 
and neck, and in the generative organs. Also 
called teratoid tumor. 

teratomatous (tcr-n-tom'n-tus), a. [< tera- 
toma^-) + -oils.] Saving the character of n 
teratoma. 

terbium (ter'bi-um), n. [NL., < (Yt)tcrh(y) in 
Sweden: seo erbium, and ef. yttrium.) A rare 
element, not yet isolated, occurring in the sam- 
arskite of North Carolina and certain other rare 
minerals, associated with erbium and yttrium, 
terce (till's), II. [Early mod. E. also terse; < ME. 
*ters, * terce , < OF. ters, tiers, m., terce, tierce, f., 
third (tierce, a third part), < L. Icrtiits = E. 
third: see third, and cf. tierce.] If. A third; a 
third part. 

Then we were in lx. degrees nnd n terce, rekenynge out 
seines xxx. leagues of tlie slides of the ryuer cauled Rio 
Grande. 

It. Eden, First Books on America (ed. Arber, p. 3S0). 

Tlie IS. we came to natorask, iu 36. degrees and a terse , 
at 4. fadolu, 3 leagues from shore. 

Quoted ill Capt. John Smith's Works, T. 103. 
2. Same as tierce, 3. — 3. In Scots law, a right 
corresponding to dower in English law; a real 
right, whereby a widow who has not accepted 
any special provision is entitled to a life-rent 
of one third of the heritage in which her hus- 
band died infoft, provided the marriage has 
endured for a year and a day, or has produced 
a living child. No widow is entitled to her 
terce until she is regularly Iccnncd to it. See 
7, ini, r. t., 5. — 4. In the Roman Catholic and 
Greek churches, nnd in religious houses, and as 
a devotional oflico in the Anglican Church, the 
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Teredinidse 


office of tlie third hour: originally and proper- 
ly said half-way between sunrise and noon. See 
canonical hour*, under canonical. 
tercel (ter'sel), n. [Formerly also tiered , tcr- 
scllc , tarscl, and by assimilation tassel, tasscll; 

< ME tercel, terse 1, tcrccllc , tcrscllc , < OF. tercel 
= Pr. trrsol = Sp. tcrzuclo = It. terzuolo , < ML. 
tertiohrs, a male hawk, lit, * •thirdling,* so called 
because, in popular notion, of three eggs laid 
by a hawk, the third was sure to produco a male, 
of smaller size than the others ; dim. of L. ter- 
tim, third: see terce , tertian, third .] A male 
falcon; especially, the male of the peregrine 
falcon. 

Another tend egle spak anon. 

Chuiccr, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 1 19. 

I could not anywhere come by a goss-hawk, nor fn**ct of 
fab on. Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, i :w. 

With her of For*"?? and of Lures lie talks. 

Prior, Henry and Emma. 
Tercel gent*, tercel gentlet, a trained tercel. 

I marvel ulint blood thou art— neither Englander nor 
Scot — IMi nor flesh. .Marry, out upon thee, foul kite, 
that would fain ho a tercel gentle! Scott Abbot, iv. 

tercelett (ters'let), n. [Also ticrcdct; < OF. fmr- 
U t. ticrccUt. a male hawk, dim. of tercel, a male 
hawk : sr e tered.'] The male of the falcon fam- 
ily, or of birds of prey. 

T ho dwelte a trreclet me faste by. 

That seined niello of alle g«. utilise. 

Chaucer, squire’s Talc, 1. 40U. 
tercellenet (tiVee-len), n. [< OF. * tcrechn ( l ), 

< lard, a tercel: see Urctl.] A small male 
hawk. See the quotation. 

Xor mn«t you expect from high antiquity tlie distinc- 
tions of eu s atid ramrge hanks; . . . nor yet what eggs 
pr xluce tin. different h.mks, or v. hen they lay three eggs 
that the lirst producoth a female and large hawk, the 
second of a imddler soit, and the third a smaller bird, 
tcro'W-ne ot tas-cl of the male sex. 

Sir T. Proli fic, Misc. Tracts, v. 

tercentenary (tGr-seii'to-nn-ri), a. and n. [< L. 
Ur, thrice (too it r), 4- ecu ten arias, pertaining to 
a hundred: <-oo centenary,] I. a. Comprising 
three hundred years: including or relating to 
the interval of three hundred years. 

II. n. A day observed as a festival in eom- 
inomoiation of «*nmo event, as tlio birth of a 
great man. or a decisive victory, that hap- 
pened three hundred years before: .as, the 
Shnks]> ere ten rat r no rtf. 

tercentennial (U’r-sen-ten'i-nl), a. and n. [< L. 
Ur, thneo, 4* nntum , hundred, 4- annus, year: 
sec vailcnnath] Same as tercentenary. 

At tin* t> rcintenninl celebration of Presbyterianism, in 
Phil tdf Iphi i. Nm. "u. 1^72, . . . was displayed the Amer- 
ican fl.tg tins cl with the Covenanters’ flag of blue silk. 

Preble, Hist. Flag, p. 140. 

tercer (tcrV*r). n. [< OF. * tcrcicr , < ML. tertia- 
riw s lit. pertaining to a third, < iertius, a third: 
see terce,] In law, a tenant in dower; a dow- 
er os 

tercet (ler'set). n. [< F. ferret, dim. of tiers, 
third: see Urer. titrcc,] 1. In music, same as 
triplet . — 2. In poetry, a group of three riming 
lines; a triplet. 

tercine (ti'r'sin), n. [< F. trreinc, < L. Iertius, 
third : see Urcc.] In hot., a supposed third coat 
of an ovule, really a layer of the primine or see- 
undine, or the secundinc itself. Lindlcy , Gloss, 
teret. A Middle English formof tear 1 , tear-, tar l. 
terebate (ter'e-bat), n. [< tcreb(ic) 4- -r/fc 1 .] 
In chnn. t a compound of terebicacid and a base, 
terebella (ter-e-bel'ii), n.; pi. tc rebel 1 tv (-G). 
[XL m dim. of L. terrhra , a borer, a trepan: see 
tenhra.] 1. In surf/., a trepan or trephine. — 
2. A marine tubicolous worm of the genus 
Terebella . — 3. [cap.] [XL. (Gmelin, 1790).] 
The typical genus of Tercbcllidic . 

Terebellids (ter-y-bel'i-de), n.pl. [NL.,< Tcrc- 
bclla 4- - id/r .] A family of tubicolous poly- 
chretous annelids. 

Terebellum (ter-e-bel'um), «. [A corruption 
of Gr. Tcrpaz/.ivpoi', a quadrangle (a name ap- 
plied to this group by Ptolemy), neut. of rerpd- 
• 77/j-vpoi four-sided,' Krcrpa-, four, + rr?.i vpa, side.] 
A group of four stars, in the form of a quadri- 
lateral, at the root of the tail of Sagittarius, 
terebene (ter'e-ben), n. [< terch(inth) 4- -cue.] 
A colorless mobile liquid hydrocarbon (CjoT-lio) 
having a faint odor, and optically inactive, pre- 
pared by treating rectified oil of turpentine with 
concentrated sulphuric acid in the cold, 
terebic (te-reb'ik), a. [< tcrcb(inth) 4- -ic.] Of, 
pertaining to, or obtained from turpentine. — 
Terebic acid, C 7 H 10 O 1 , a monobasic acid, a product of 
the action of nitric acid on turpentine-oil. Also called tur- 
pcntinic, terclnlic, and terebime add. 
terebinth (tcr'e-bintli), 11 . [Formerly also teri- 
blnth; < ME. * terebinth , terebyntf OF. terebinthe, 


F. terdbinthe = Pr. terebinte = Sp. It. terebinto = 
Pg. terebintho, < L. te rebin thus, ML. also terebin - 
tus = Gr. T£pe(3iv0oc , ripfitvOog, earlier rtpyivOog, 
also -ptfiidoq, TpiptOoq, the terebinth, also its res- 
in, turpentine. Cf. turpentine, from the same 
source.] 1. The turpentine-tree, Pistacia Tcre- 
binthus, native in the lands about the Mediter- 
ranean, the source of Chian turpentine, it is a 
tree of moderate size, with pinnate leaves and panicles of 
inconspicuous flowers. It is common in the hot and dry 
southern and eastern paits of Palestine, there taking the 
place of the oak. It generally stands isolated, seldom in 
clumps, never in forests, and is an object of veneration. 
Also named Algerine or Barbary maslic-trcc. 

To make hem save from womics setle a hough 
Of terebynt, other a birche stalk. 

Palladium, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 125. 

Here groives Melampode every where. 

And Tcribinth, good for Gotes. 

Spcmer, Shop. Cal., July. 
2f. Turpentine._Oil of terebinth, oil of turpentine. 

terebinthent, «. [ME. terebynten; < terebinth 
4- -en-.] Of terebinth. 

And puttc in cvcric hole a wegge or pynne, 

A hiichcn here, a tcrcbgnlcn there. 

Palladim, Iiushondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 97. 

terebinthina (ter-e-bin'thi-njj), ??. [NL., fora, 
(sc. resnui) of terebinth in us, of the terebinth: 
see Urcbinthim.] The officinal name of tur- 
pentine. 

terebin thin ate (ter-e-bin'lbi-nat), v. t . ; pret. 
nndpp. tcrduntlnnatc'd, ppr. terebinth mating, [< 
terebnithinc + -utc'*,] To impregnate with tur- 
pentine.— Terebinthlnatcd collodion, collodion to 
Mhich some fatty, oilv, or wa\j ingredient has been added 
for the purpose of making it flexible.— Terebinthinated 
ether, an ethereal solution of oil of turpentine — Tere- 
binthinated fumigation, a vapor-bath of steam charged 
with turpentine. 

terebinthinate (ter-e-bin'thi-nat), a. and n. 
[< tcrcbinthinc + •ate 1 .] I. a. Terebintliinc; 
impregnated with the qualities of turpentine. 

II. w. In mcd., a preparation of the turpen- 
tine of firs. 

terebinthine (tor-e-bin'thin), a. [< L. terebin- 
thtnus, < Gr. rtpidirlhior, of the terebinth, or of 
turpentine, < Tep'ptvOoc, terebinth, turpentine: 
see ten bin th. Of. turpentine.] 1. Of or per- 
taining to the terebinth or turpentine-tree. — 
2. Of or pertaining to turpentine ; consisting of 
turpentine, or partaking of its qualities. 

terebinthinous (tcr-c-bin'thi-mis), a. [< L. 
terebinthinus: see ten- 
hi nth i nc.'] Sumo as tere- 
binth me, 2. 

terebinth-tree (tor'o- 
binth-tre), u. Same as 
terebinth, 1 . 

terebra (ter'e-brjl), >/.; 
pi. tcrchrsr (-bre). [XL., 

< L. terebra, a borer, an 
auger, a trepan, an en- 
gine for piercing a wall, 

< tcrcre , pp. tnlus, rub, j J.jt 
grind: see trite.] 1. A /yf 
machine employed by ///I ‘ 
the Romans in sieges to v {/ 
begin a breach in a wall, pimpia conquuitor. 
consisting of a long si«lc view of alxlomen. 
spenr-liko beam mount- ftS’WESZ , i:"fc“SSS 
eil OI 1 an axis, and work- extremity cf terebra .in«l M 1 |» 

, . ' . iiorts, sliowin^ method of at 

0(1 in a groove by ma- tncl.mcnt; r, ventral Vic« of 
ei 

the borer or modified 
ovipositor of various in- spicil ' v ‘ 
sects, and especially of tlie torebrant liyme- 
nopters. With this organ tho insects punc- 
ture the places in which they lay their eggs. 
— 3. [cap.] A genus of marine 
toxoglossate gastropods, haying 
a long slender tapering spire, 
typical of the family Tcnbri- 
dre; the auger-shells. Adanson, 

177) 7. 

terebrant (ter'o-brant), a. [< L. 
t( rcbnni(t-)s, ppr. 
of terebran, bor«: 
see terebra te.] Bor- 
ing with a terebra, 
as a hymenopter- 
ous insect; of or 
pertaining to the 
Terebra ntia. 

Terebrantia (ter- 
fi-bran'shi-it), n.pl. 

[XL. (Latreillo, 

1817), ncut.pl. of L. 
terebra u(t-)s, boring, 
boring through: Au ^ crshcb- 

SCC terebrant.] 1. h, Terebra vtaculata. 




In Latreille’s system, one of the two prime di- 
visions of the order Hymenoptcra, comprising 
those forms which have the abdomen of the 
females furnished with an instrument em- 
ployed as a saw or a borer for depositing their 
eggs: opposed to Aculcata , in which the ab- 
domen is armed with a sting, and divided into 
Securifera and Pupivora. Westwood adopted this- 
division, and divided the section into Phytophaga and 
Entomophaga, the former including the saw-flies (Ten- 
thrcdinidfc) and horntails ( Uroccridie ), and the latter the 
gnll-llics ( Cgnipidie ), the parasitic Evaniidiv, Ichneumoni- 
dic, Braconidtc, Chalddid/e, and Proctotrypidic (grouped 
together under the term Sinculifera), and the rubytails 
or Chrysididic, for which the term Tubulifera of MacLeay 
was adopted. 

2. In Crustacea, the boring or burrowing cir- 
ripeds ; the Alcippidre. 

terebrate (ter'e-brat), v . ; pret. and pp. tere- 
bra ted, ppr. terebra tiny. [< L. terebra tus, pp. 
of tcrcbrarc , bore, bore through, < terebra, a 
borer: see terebra. C£. terrier 3 .] I, trans . To 
bore ; perforate. [Rare.] 

The teguments of earthworms ... we shall find com- 
pletely adapted to their way of life and motion, being 
made in tlie most complete manner possible for terebrat- 
ing tlie earth, and creeping. 

Derham, PIiysico-Thcol., iv. 12, note p. 

11 . intrans . To bo a bore; make one tired. 
[Rare.] 

0 for a world where pcaco and silence reign, 

And blunted dulness terebrates in vain ! 

0. I V. Holmes , A Modest Request. 

terebrate (ter 'e-brat), a. [< terebra + -ate 1 .] 
Provided with a terebra or borer, as a hymenop- 
terous insect; fashioned into a borer, as an 
ovipositor. 

terebration (tor-o-bra'shoD), n. [< L. terebra- 
iio(n-), a boring, (tcrcbrarc, bore: see terebrate.] 
The act of boring or piercing. 

Terebration of trees doth make them prosper better. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 403. 

Terebratula (ter-e-brat'u-lii), n. [XL. (Lhwyd, 
1099), dim. of L.’ terebratiis, pp. of tcrcbrarc, 
bore: see terebrate.] 1. An extensive genus 
of arthropomatous brachiopods, formerly in- 
cluding all those loosely known as lamp-shells , 
now restricted as type of tho family Tcrcbra- 
tulidiC. They are characterized by a circular perfora- 
tion (whence the name); the loop is very short, simple, 
and attached by tlie crura to the hinge-plate. All are ex- 
tinct. Sec cuts under Terebratulid/e and Brachiopoda. 

2. [/. c.] Any member of this genus, ora simi- 
lar bracliiopod; a lamp-shell. 

Terebratulidse (ter'o-bra-tu'li-do), n. pi. [XL., 
< Terebratula + -id/r.] A largo family of ar- 
thropomatous brachiopods, typified by the ge- 
nus Terebratula . The brachinl appendages arc vari- 
ously folded upon themselves, united to one another by 
a membrane, and 
more or less sup- 
ported by a calcified 
process; the valves 
are variable in 
shape, but always 
have a prominent 
beak truncated by a 
circular perforation, 
partly completed by 
a deltidium of one 
or two pieces, and 
the shell-substance 
punctated. All tho 
species have a pe- 
duncle passing through the rostral perforation, by which 
they attach themselves to locks and other objects on tlie 
bottom of tlie sea. Tlie family is the most extensive of 
tlie order; it dates back to the Devonian, and continues 
to bo represented by more living forms than any other 
family. It is divided into six or more subfamilies. See 
also cut tinder Brachiopoda. 

terebratuliform (ter-c-brat'u-li-f 6 rm), a. [< 
XL. Terebratula 4- L. forma, form.] Resem- 
bling or related to the genus Terebratula ; shaped 
like tho shell of a terebratuline bracliiopod. 

terebratuline (tcr-o-brat'u-lin), a. [< Terc- 
bratula 4- -im? 1 .] Pertaining to tho Tcrcbratu- 
lidrc, or having their characters. 

terebratulite (ter- o -brat 'u-lit), n. [< Tere- 
brat ala 4- -itc 2 .] A* fossil terebratula, or somo 
similar lamp-shell ; a member of tho genus Tcrc- 
bratnlitcs of Schlothoim. 

Terebridse (to-rob'ri-do), n.pl. [XL., < Terebra 
+ - idx .] A family of toxoglossate gastropods, 
typified by tho genus Terebra; tho aul-shollb or 
augor-shells. The numerous species chiefly inhabit 
tropical seas Also called Tcrcbraccrc and Acusid/v. See 
cuts under Terebra. 

teredine (tor'o-din), n. [< L. teredo (-din-), a 
teredo: sco teredo.] A borer, as the ship-worm 
or teredo. 7»Yr. T. Adams, Works, I. 505. 

Teredinidse (tcr-e-din'i-do), n.pl. [XL.,< Te- 
redo (-din-) 4 --idle.] A family of lamollibraneh 
molhisks, typified by tlie genus Teredo; tho te- 
redos or ship-worms. Soo Teredo. 



Terebratula australis, 
a, adductor inus« lc<, ; /, cardinal muscles f 
/. peduncle, teeth ; v, \cnt. 
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teredo (tf-re'do), n. [< L. teredo , < Gr. rcpgS&v, 
a worm that gnaws wood, etc., a moth, < reipay 
— L. tcrcrc, rub: see terebra .] 1. A lamelli- 

branch mollusk of the genus Teredo , family 
Tcrcdinidx ; the ship-worm, T. navatis, conspic- 
uous for the destruction which it occasions 
to ships and submerged wood, by perforating 
them in all directions in order to establish 
a habitation. It is a worni-shnpcil ;my rli-wliil e ani- 
mal, most of whose length is owing to the elongation 
of tile united siphons or breathing-tutu e eomtsing wa- 
ter to the gills. The 

tV — \ 
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two valves of tin* shell 
arc small. The vis- 
cera are mainly con- 
tained within the 
valves. In excavating 
in the wood (the shell is 
the boring-instrument) 
every individual is care- 
ful to avoid the tube 
formed by its neighbor, 
and often a very thin 
leaf of wood alone is left 
between the cavities, 
which arc lined with a 
calcai cous incrustation. 

Many methods are in 
use to protect ships, piers*, etc , from till 0 destructive ani- 
mal, such as copper sheathing, ti eating with eico-oto or 
corrosive sublimate, or driving number* of short broad- 
headed nails into the timber, the rust fiom which spreads 
and prevents the animal ftom settling It is <*iid to have 
been oiiginallj imported from tropical climat* but it has 
now become an inhabitant of most harbois. (Sic akoent 
under ship-tt tmn.) T. qiganten is a species found in the 
East Indies in shallow watu, where it buns into the 
hardened mud. 

2. leap. 1 [XL. (LinnaMis, 17.'>8),] Tho typical 
genus of Tcrcdniidiv, ineludimr T. natutlts, the 
common teredo or .ship-w orm. See def. 1 . AKo 
called Scptarta . — 3. Any disease in plants pro- 
duced l»y the boring of insects. I.nullnj , Gloss. 

terek (ter'ek), n. A kind of sandpiper, Trnkui 
a nena. 

Terekia (te-re'ki-ii), n. [XL. (Bonaparte, ls:m), 
also Tnuelna (Bonaparte, 1^11), < ttnl, a na- 
tive name.] A genus of scolopaeino birds, con- 
tainin'; only the terek sandpiper, T. nntrea, 
resembling the greenshank and some oilier tat- 
tlers, and having the bill somewhat recurved. 
This bird is ver> widely distributed, visiting lit Its migra- 
tions ncarlj nil part* of the Old World, and hrcidlng in 


led l>j 1 credos. 


said of certain reptiles of a former group Tcrc- 
ticaudati. 

teretipronator (tor' / e-ti-pro-na'tqr), n. [< L. 
teres ( tcrct -), round, *4- pronator,'] The round 
pronating muscle of the forearm; the pronator 
radii teres. See pronator. Cones , 1887. 
teretiscapularis (ter y e-ti-skap-u-la'ris), n. ; pi. 
tcrct isca pul arcs (-rez). [NL., < L. teres ( tcrct -), 
terete, 4- scapular is.] Tlio greater terete mus- 
elo of the shoulder-blade, commonly called teres 
major. See teres. Cones, 18S7. 

Teretistris (ter-e-tis'tris), n. [XL. (Cabanis, 
]S.m), < Gr. rrprrt^etr, whistle: often misspelled 
Trrrtrisiis.] A genus of American warblers, or 
Mniotillidrc , peculiar to Cuba, and of 2 species, 
T. fernandin.r (Lembeyc) and T.fornsi (Gund- 
lacli), respectively of tlio western and eastern 
parts of the island. They are small and plain- 
colored birds, 4 if inches long, 
teretoust (ter'0-tus), a. [< L. teres (tcrct-), 
round, smooth,* 4- -ous.] Same as terete. 

Tcrctou*, or long round leaves. 

.SVr T. Bromic, Garden of Cyrus, lv. 

terflet, r. i. [ME. terflen, < AS. Icarjlian, roll 
about, a freq. form, prob. connected with terve.] 
To roll about ; wallow. *S7 ratmann. 
terga, n. Plural of tergum. 
tergal (ter 'gal), a. [< L. tergum, back, + -al.] 
1 . Of or pertaining to tlio back in general ; dor- 
sal ; notieal: t lie opposite of sternal or ventral. 
Specifically — 2. In entom ., of or pertaining to a 
notum, tergum, or tergite.— 3. In cchinoderms, 
dorsal in the sense of aboral; coronal: the op- 
posite of ventral or oral : as, the tergal plates of 
a starfish. — 4. In trilobites, of or pertaining to 
the axis or tergum. See cut under Trilobita. 
— Tergal facot, the smooth dorsal anterior surface of 
the somite of n crustacean, over which the jmstcrlor un- 
der surface of a preceding somite glides in llcxlou and ex- 
tension of the abdomen. 

torgant (tcr'gunt), a. [Heraldic F., < L. ler- 
gum, back: sec tergum.] In her., turning the 
back toward the spectator. fcJoe reenrsant. Also 
tn giant. 

tergatet, n. All obsolete form of target. 

lie pulled n trrgatr from one of his souldlotirs, and enst- 
yngr It tn to the water, stnndjnge on It, with Ids sperc 
conunieil hym selfe with the streme. 

.SVr T. Bit lot, The Govcrnour, 1. 17. 
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in nnv plumage bj the who|l> white ii\ill.irii\ largely 
w bite ••ceond.irie-, and absent e • *f tn> whlleon the prima- 
ries or rump It has about twentj tUHimit New Latin 
names, and the genu* is abo e dlu) AVniurpif Kaup, 
and .simnrhtjitchui (of K« veiling anil lliaH|u s , IMO, nut 
of Merrem). 

teres (te'riv,), >/. [XL. (si*, musculo s), a round 
muscle, < L. Urts, round, smootli : sec tnu tt .] 
A terete muscle; specifically, one of two te- 
rete muscles of the shoulder, proceeding from 
the scapula tot he humerus. _ Teres majort'/rmfrr 
terex ), a muscle lvlng etteniallj to the teres minor, and 
with tin* latissimus dop-l forming tin* povtiilur border 
of the axilla. It is im-irtial into the tx>sterior bicipital 
ridge of the hummis — Teres minor (o-wr term), a mus- 
cle ljhig along the outer hordir of the iiiftaspinatu**, to 
which It is closely connected and near wliU h it L Inserted 
into the greater tuberositj of the hummis. 

Teresian (tf-i'o'si-ani. «. [< Tmni (sei- ilef. 1 

+ -mil.] One of u brum-li of tlio Canm-litcs 
foil 11 clt* cl Icy Saint Tfl'r'-a in 1 filiLf 
terett, «. Sail Uritc. 

terete ( tc;-r£*t ' ), a. [Formerly also tint ; = Sp. 
tcnlc, < Ij. It ns (lent-), round, suinotli, < linn-, 
rub : se** tirtbra, triti .] Sb-ndi-r and smooth, 
with a rirriilar transvor.so M-ction ; cylindrical) 
or slightly taiiorintt. .Sri 1 rut undrr jutndt. 

Nature hath . , . made them j tin* stars) round anti tcrct 
like n globe. Fof/trrbtt, Atheoiua*ti\ (lnJJX p. d’Jd. 

Terete pronator. Same as teretipronator. 
teretial(tc-ro'shal), a. [< terite + -in/.] Same 
as terete. Otcui. [Rare.] 

'tereticaudate (ter ¥ e-ti-ka'dat), a. [< L. U res 
(tcrct-), round, + cauda, a tail: see caudate.] 
Round-tailed; having a tercto tail: specifically 


tergominate (ter-jein'i-imt),^ [< L. ter, thrice, 
4- gnninatus , doubled: sec* geminate.] Thrice 
double: specifically applied in botany to a com- 
pound leaf having at the base a pair of leaflets 
and then forking, with n pair on each branch, 
ns in ('alliandra ft rgrmma. 
tergeminous (ter-jem'i-nus), a. [< L. trrgt mi- 
nus, threefold, triple, < Or, thrice, 4- grminns, 
horn at the same time, twin : see gt mini.] Ter- 
geminute. 

tergiantOer'ji-ant), a. In her., same as tergant. 
tergiferous (tcr-jif'e-rus), a. [< L. Urgum , 
back, 4* ft rre = K. Ik nr* : sea -ft rents.] Carry- 
ing or bearing on the back; dot sigerous or dor- 
siferous. 

tergite (ter'jit), ». [< L. tergum, the back, 4* 

-ib-.] Tlie tergum, dorsum, or back of one 
of tlie somites or segments of an articulated 
animal, ns an arthropod. A tjpical tergite emudsts 
of a julr of jdates nr pieces, right and left ; but tlie«e be- 
cuine fused, and nl«o a number of Mieces-ive tergites may 
blend together, as in the cephalotlmrax of a crustacean, 
tergitic (ter-jit'ik ), a. [< tergite 4- -»/•.] Ter- 
gal or dorsal, as a sclerite; of or pertaining to 
a tergite. 

tergiversate (ter'ji-ver-sat), r. /. ; ]>ret. and pp. 
U rgirt r.saftd, ppr. Urgm rsating. [< L. tergiver - 
sat us, pp. of te rgtrersan, turn one's back, shift: 
see tergiccrsr.] To shift; practise evasion; 
make use of shifts or subterfuges. 

Who nlpo, ns if lie were conscious that his npsuuientum 
to the 1‘lntonlcK theology were not to defensible a thing, 
doth hlniKi If Muuctime, ns It w ere, termccr.'att- and decline 
It, bv iijulvocating In tlie word llenades, taking them for 
the ideas, or the intelligible gods before mentioned. 

Ctohrorth, Intellectual System, II. 3C1. 

tergiversation (ter ji-ver-sa'sbqn), n. [< F. 
tergiversation = J?p. te rgtvcrsacion = Pg. tergi- 
versated = It. te rgive rsazitme, < L. ter gi versa - 
tio(n-), a shifting, evasion, lit. a turningof one’s 
back, < te rgtrersan, pp. tergirersatus, turn one’s 
back: see tergiversate .] 1, The act of tergiver- 
sating; a shitting; shift; subterfuge; evasion. 

Wilting is to be prefen ed before verbal conference?, ns 
being fleer fiom pabslons ami tcrejiiertatiem. 

Abj>. BramheiU. (Johnson.) 

2. Tlio net of changing one’s opinions or of 
turning from them; the act of turning against 
a cause formerly advocated; fickleness or in- 
stability of conduct. 


The colonel, nfter all his tergiversation, lost his life in 
the king's service. Clarendon. 

tergiversator (t&r'ji-ver-sa-tor), n. [= F. tcr- 
givcrsatcur = Pg. tergiversador, < L. tergiversa- 
tor, one who hangs back, a laggard, < trrgivcr- 
sari, turn one’s back: see tergiversate.'] One 
who practises tergiversation, 
tergiverset (ter'ji-vfers), v. i. [< F. tergiverser 
= Sp. Pg. tergiversar = It. tergiversare, < L. 
tergirersari, turn ono’s back, decline, refuse, 
evade, shift, < tergum, back, + versari, turn : see 
verse.] To turn ono’s back; tergiversate. 

The Briton never tergivers'd, 

But was for adverse drubbing. 

Saint George for England, ii. 

tergolateral (ter-go-lat'e-vnl), «. [< L. tergum, 
back, + tutus (Inter-), siilo,’+ -at.] Of or per- 
taining to tho tergum and the lateral plates of 
a cirriped. Darwin, Cirripedia, Int., p. 5. 
tergorhabdite (ter-go-rab'dit), n. [< Ij. tergum, 
back, + Gr. rod, + -itc-.\ In entom., 
one of tlio pieces primarily forming the upper 
or tergal surfaco of an insect’s abdomen. La- 
cazc-Duthlcrs applied this name to the lower pair of plates 
forming tlie ovipositor of a female insect; they are modi- 
lled tergal pieces of one of the abdominal rings. 

tergum (tdr'gum), pi. terga (-gji). [NL., < 
L. tergum, back.] 1. The back, dorsum, or 
notum, especially of an arthropod. — 2. Tho 
tergal or dorsal selcrite of ono of the rings or 
somites of an arthropod or articulate animal; 
a tergite. A tergum Is often composed of two lateral 
halves. In some of the thoracic segments of insects it is 
subdivided into parts called, from before backward, grit- 
scutum, scutum, pcutcllum, and Jiocticutrlluvi. 

3. One of the two upper or dorsal plates of tho 
shell in cirripeds. See cut under JJalamts. 
Terias (te'ri-as), n. [NL. (Swainson, 1821).] A 
genus of butterflies, of tho family Papilioni- 
d.r mid subfamily 1‘icridii tie, comprising about 
a dozen species, nearly all American. The North 
American nrc T. niciypc, a small bright-orange species, 
nnd T, li*n, still smaller and lemon-yellow in color, both 
of the southern United States. Their iartte live upon 
plants of tlie genus Cnrtia. 

teriet, r. An obsolete form of tarry- and tarry 3 . 
terint, «. Same as tar ill. 

Throstles, tcrins, nnd mnvys, 

That songen for to Wynne hem prys. 

Hum. oj the Itocc, 1. G03. 
term (term), n. [Early mod. E. also Icarm, ear- 
lier terme; < ME. trrinc, < OF. b rine, also in less 
vernacular form brminc = Pr. ierme = Sp. 
trrmiuo = Pg. termhm = It. termino, tcrminc — 

D. iermijn — G. Sw. Dan. tcrniin, < L. terminus, 
OL. also Icrmo ( lennrm -), terinen (tcrniin-), a 
hound, boundary, limit, end, ML. (nnd Rom.) 
also a lime, period, also n definition (?), word, 
covenant, etc. ; = Gr. rip/iuv (rep/mr-), rtp/ia (rep- 
/mr-), a boundary-line, limit ; prob. akin to E. 
thrum l, tram l. From L. terminus are also ult. 

E. terminus, terminal, terminate, tcrminc, deter- 
mine, determinate, etc., ron/erminous, etc.] 1. A 
bound; a boundary; limit; tlie extremity of 
anything, or that which limits its extent; n 
coniine; end; termination; completion. 

Here I take tlie to my line; tuc thou non other to terme 
of Hut'. J'olitical Pocihf, etc. (cil. Furnivall), p. 229. 

God was careful to ?ccurc us from death by removing 
the lepers from the camp, . . . and putting a term be- 
tween the liilng and (lie (lead. 

Jcr. Taglor, Work? (ed. 1S3J>),1. SS5. 

At the decline of day, 

Winding above the mountain’? snowy term, 

New banners shone. 

Shclleg, He volt of Islam, vi. IS. 

Who iloes not sometimes . . . await with curious com- 
placency the speedy term of his own conversation with 
Unite nature? timer son, Essays, 1 st ser., p. 240. 

2. In gtoni., tlio extremo of any inn grnit tide, or 
tlmt which limits or hounds its* extent: as, tlio 
terms of a line are points, tho terms of a super- 
ficies are linos, and the terms of a solid are su- 
perik'ies. See also def. 9. — 3f. Outcome: final 
issue. 

Yet ought mens good en devours them conflnne, 

Ami gujde the heavenly causes to their constant terme. 

Spenser, 1\ Q., III. iU. 25. 

4f. A fi<piro of Terminus, the god of bounda- 
ries; a terminal figure. See term inns, 3. 

An orhimr feigned of goldsmith’s-work, the ornament 
of which was home up with termes of satyrs. 

B. Jonson, Chloridia. 

On either side of the Gate stood a great French Terme 
of stone, nduaticed \pon wodden Pedestalls. 

Dekkcr, Kings Entertainment (Woiks, ed. He arson, I. 278). 

5. 1\\ ship-building, a piece of carved work placed 
under each end of the t nfTrail, and extending to 
the foot-rail of the balcony. Also called term- 
piece. — 6. A space or period of time to which 
limits have been sot; thotimo or period through 



term 

-which something runs its course, or lasts or is 
intended to last : as, he was engaged for a term 
■of five years ; his term of office has expired. 

1 his lady, that was left at home, 

Hath wonder that the king ne come 
Hoorn, for hit was a longe terme. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 79. 

A spirit, 

To v-Iimn, for certaine tranne of yeares, t’ inherit 
III- t*a ~v and pleasure with aboundant wealth, 
lit ) nth made sale of his soules dearest health. 

Time*’ Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 53. 

V Ij.-m a race ha*; lived Its term it conies no more again. 

Emerson, Conduct of Life. 
^P* — (rt) In universities, colleges, and schools, one 

t : rtri.iin >tatid p* nods during which instruction is reg- 
ular!) giw'ti t<» *-tu I uts or pupils At the Univcr-ity of 
Cam bn L'r, Huirl m I. there arc three terms iu tin. irmier* 
s-it \ }**»r — nmii h, Michaelmas or October tei in, Lent or 
Jam:.ir> t« rm, ,uel T i e ter or midsummer term. At the Uni- 
> t rsrity <>t Oxford then -ire four terms — namely, Michael- 
nn-, Hi! in, Taster, and Tiinity. In American universi- 
ties .ind it'Ucge- there are usually three terms, beginning 
in S-.-ptt mbm, January, and April, and called first, second, 
and third, or fall, winter, and spiiug terms respective!). 
(5) In lar, the period during which a court of justice may 
hold its s* scions from day to day for the trial of causes; 
n put of the jear in which the justices of the supe- 
rjoi common-1 nv courts of general jurisdiction hold scs- 
si'i’iM f the courts, as distinguished from vacations, during 
" hidi, on religious and business grounds, attendance at 
tli” courts cannot be required from parties or witnesses. 
The importance of the distinction between term time and 
nn f i"ii, In both American and English law, is in the fact 
th it for the just protection of the public a court can only 
wist and exercise its powers within the time ns well as at 
tin place pvt scribed by law'; and, while many ministerial 
utts* p such a* the bringing of actions, ami the course of 
pleading, the entry of judgment, the issue of process, etc., 
tan be carried on in the clerk’s office upon any secular day, 
actual sessions of the court itself can only bo held during 
tmn time. In England, beforo the present judicature act, 
the law term* w ere four in number— namely, Hilary term 
(compare Ililaryma*), beginning on the 11th and ending 
on the .mt of January; Easter term, fiom about the 15th 
of Apu'l to the 8th of May ; Trinity term, from the 22d of 
May to the Utli of June; and Michaelmas term, from the 
i!d to the 2." tli of November. These have now been super- 
seded as terms for the administration of justice by “sit- 
ting*.'* bearing similar names. For the High Court of Jus- 
tice in London and Middlesex the Ililnry sittings extend 
irurn the 11 th of January to the Wednesday before Easter, 
the lander sitting* from the Tuesday after Easter week to 
the I rida*. h* fore Whitsunday, the Trinity sittings from 
the Tut'd:.) after Whitsun week to the 8th of August, and 
the Mielneinu* sittings from the 2d of Not ember to the 
21st of bt< tmbtr. 

In terum linddc he caas and domes alle 
J Int Horn the time of King William were fallc. 

Chaucer, Gen. Pr»l. to C. T., 1. 323. 
There are Tint Termrs in Paris ns in London, but ono 
Tirin'’ only, that lontinuetli the whole ycarc 

Cori/at, Crudities, I. 40, sig. D. 
fifll. V.'le n begins the term/ 

Chart. Why ! h i*t any suits to be tried at Westminster? 

I)r He rand Webster, Northward llo, I. 2. 
3 went to the Temple, it being Michaelmas Tcamxe. 

Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 15, 1040. 
The law fm/mvere formerly the great times of resort to 
London, not only for business, but pleasure. . . . (irceno 
•calls one of !n-> jnmphlets . . “A I’ealc of New Villa- 
nil * rung out, b< mg Musicall to all Gentlemen, Lawyers, 
Farmer*, and all sorts of Teople that come up to the 
Tranne." A 'arcs. 

(c) An estate or interest in land to be enjoyed for a fixed 
Jffiod: called more fully term of years, term for years. 

(d) The period of time for which such nn estate is’hcld. 
(r) In Sr nf i tn\r, a certain time fixed by authority of a 
court \\ ithln which a party Is allowed to establish by evi- 
dence hh au*rmcnt. 

7. An appointed or sot time. [Obsolete ex- 
cept in specific uses below.] 

Yif that ye the terme rekne wolde, 

As I ot other trewu lovers sholdc. 

1 pleyne not, God wot, beforn my day. 

Chaucer, Good Women, J. 2510. 
Merlin sridc tint th? ten tie drough fastc on that it 
flholde be do. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), lil. 5C3. 

Specifically — (a) A day on which rent or Interest is pay- 
aide. In England and Ireland there arc four days in the 
year which are called terms, or more commonly quarter- 
days, and which are appointed for the settling of rents — 
namely, Lady day, March 25tli; Midsummer, June 24th; 
Michaelmas .day, September 29th; and Christmas, Decem- 
ber 25th. The terms in Scotland corresponding to these 
are Candlemas, February 2d; Whitsunday, .May 15th; Lam- 
mas, August 1st; mid Martinmas, November lltli. In. Scot- 
land houses are let from May 2Sth for a year or a period 
of years. The legal terms in Scotland for the payment of 
rent or interest are Whitsunday, 3 1 ay 15th, and Martin- 
mas, November 11th, mid these days are most commonly 
known ns terms. (6) The day, occurring half-yearly, on 
whleh'farin and domestic servants in Great Britain receive 
their wages or enter upon a new period of service. 

8. The menstrual period of women. 

In times past ... no young man married before he 
•slew an enernle, nor the woman before she had her tennes, 
which time was therefore festiuall. 

Purchas, rilgrimnge, p, 817. 

"9. In math.: (a) The antecedent or consequent 
of a ratio. 

Proportionality comdstetli at the least In three terms. 
Euclid, Elements, tr. by Rudd (1051), bk. v., def. 9. [It is 

[properly dcf. 8.] 
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(&) In algebra, apart of an expression joined to 
the rest by the sign of addition, or by that of 
subtraction considered as adding a negative 
quantity. Thus, in the expression x<*+& — y + z( u + v), 
ttao first term is x* + b, the second is — y, and the third is 
z (w + »), equivalent to the sum of two terms zu and zv. 

10. In logic , a name, especially the subject or 
predicate of a proposition; also, a name con- 
nected with another name by a relation ; a cor- 
relative. The word term, in its Latin form terminus, was 
used by Boethius to translate Aristotle’s 6 pox, probably 
borrowed by him from the nomenclature of mathematical 
proportions. Aristotle says : “ I call a term that into which 
a proposition is resolved, as the predicate or that of which 
it is predicated.” The implication is that a proposition is 
composed of tw o terms ; but this is incorrect. For, on the 
one hand, no complex of terms can make a proposition ; 
for a term expresses a mere abstract conception, while a 
proposition expresses the compulsion of a reality, and so 
is ti ue or false ; and, on the other hand, a proposition need 
contain but one term, as [the fool has said in his heart] 
“There is no God and indeed tlio abstractor conceptual 
part of any proposition may be regarded as a single com- 
plex term, as when we express “No man is mortal ” in the 
form “Anything whatever is either-non-man-or-inortal.” 
Hence — 11. A word or phrase expressive of a 
definite conception, as distinguished from a 
mere particle or syncategorematic word; a 
word or phrase particularly definite and expli- 
cit; especially, a word or phrase used in a recog- 
nized and definite meaning in somo branch of 
Science. Thus, a contradiction in teims is an explicit 
contradiction ; to express one’s opinion in set terms is to 
state it explicitly and directly. 

They mowc wel chiteicn, as doon thise jayes, 

And in her terme * sette her lust and peyne, 

But to her purpos slml they never attcyne. 

Chaucer, Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 387. 

A fool 

Who . . . rail’d on Lady Fortune in good tenns, 

In good set terms ; and yet a motley fool. 

Shak\, As you Like It, ii. 7. 10. 

The more general lenn is always the nnmo of a less com- 
plex idea. Locke, Human Understanding, III. vi. 32. 

When common words arc appropriated as technical 
terms, this must be done so that they nro not ambiguous 
In their application. 

Whexeell, Philos. Inductive Sciences (cd. 1840), I. Ixx. 

12. pi. Propositions stated and offered for 
acceptance; conditions; stipulations: as, tho 
term* of a treaty ; lienee, sometimes, conditions 
as regards price*, rates, or charge: as, board 
and lodging on reasonable) terms ; on one’s own 
terms ; lowest ferine offered. 

If w c can make our peace 
Upon such large tenns and so absolute. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 1. ISC. 

13. pi. Relative position; relation; footing: 
with on or upon : as, to bo on good or bad terms 
with a person. 

’Tie not well 

Thatjou and I should meet upon such tenns 
As now’ we meet. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 1. 10. 

I thought you two had been upon very good tenns. 

U. Jonson, Epicccne, i. 1. 
14.7 j/. State; situation; circumstances; con- 
ditions. 

The tenns of our estate may not endure 
Hazard so near us. Shak., Hamlet, ill. 3. 5. 

In the Relation of Hrcmons Death, his Love is related 
too, and that with all the Life and Pathos Imaginable. 
But the Desct iption is within the Terms of Honour. 

J. Collier, Short View (cd. 1098), p. 29. 
(Slmkspcre uses terms often in a loose, peiiphrastical way : 
a*, “To keep the fm/wof my honour precise,” M. W. of W., 

11. 2. 22 (that is, all that concerns my honor); “In tenns 
of choice I am not solely led by nice direction of a maiden's 
eye “ (that is, with respect to the choice). In other cases 
It is used in the sense of ‘point,’ ‘paitlcular feature,’ ‘pe- 
culiarity’: as, “All terms of pity,” All’s Well, ii. 3. 173.) 
15. In astrol.y a part of a zodiacal sign in which 
a planet is slightly dignified; an essential 
dignity — Absolute term. See absolute.— Abstract 
term, the name of a character or klml of fact, not of a 
thing. Thus, uniform acceleration is an abstract term, 
but material particle is a concrete term.— Act term. See 
act.— Ampllate term, a term whoso denotation is ex- 
tended beyond what ordinarily attaches to It. — Amplla- 
tlve term, a term which extends the denotation of an- 
other. Thus, in the sentence “ No man works miracles, 
nor ever did,” tho last word did is said to he nn amplia- 
tire term, because it extends the denotation of man to 
the in*‘n who formerly lived. — Attendant terms, long 
leases or mortgages held by the owner or his trustee as a 
distinct nnd additional title, to make his estate more se- 
cure. Jiolinson. — Categorematie or categoreumatlc 
term, a term expressive of a definite conception.— Cir- 
cumduction of the term. Sec circumduction.— Com- 
mon term, a general name; n name applicable to what- 
ever there may or might be having certain general char- 
acters. — Complex term. Sec complex notion, under com- 
pter.— Concrete term, the name of a tiling: opposed to 
abstract term (which see, above).— Conflictive, conso- 
nant. correlative terms. Sec the adjectives.— Con- 
tradiction in terms. Sec contradiction, and dcf. 11.— 
Definite term. Seo definite.— Denominative term, a 
term consisting of a word plainly derived from another 
word.— Discrete term. Sec discrete, 1.— Easter term. 
See dcf. C (a) and (&).— Equity term. See equity.— Ex- 
ponible term, a term which must not bo interpreted ac- 
cording to the general principles of language, but which 
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bears a peculiar meaning not to be inferred from its for- 
mation. Such, for example, are most of the phrases of the 
differential calculus, according to the theory of limits. — 
Extreme term of a syllogism, one of the terms which 
appears in the conclusion.— Familiar term, a word or 
phrase which bears or lias borne a scientifically precise 
meaning, but which has been caught up by those who do 
not think with precision. Such are dynamic, objective, 
sanction, supply and demand, values (in painting), and 
so on.— Finite term. See finite.— Fixed term, a term 
having a single well-settled meaning, as binomial theorem, 
principle of excluded middle, psychical research, life-insur- 
ance. — General term, a term of court held by the full 
bench, or a sufficient number of judges to represent the 
full bench, for the purposes cliielly of appellate jurisdic- 
tion. [U. S.] — Hilary term. See def. (j (a) and (5).— In- 
definite term. See indefinite.— Intermediate terms. 
See intermediate. — In terms, in precise definite words 
or phraseology ; in set terms ; in a way or by means of 
expressions that cannot be misunderstood; specifically; 
definitely. See def. 11. 

Passing oucr Tigris, [he] disturbed the Romane Trouince 
of Mesopotamia, deuouring in hope, and threatning in 
tearmes, all those Asian Frouinces. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 356. 
In terms of. («) In the language or phraseology peculiar 
to (something else). (6) In modes of : a common misuse 
us applied to modes of thought (properly, a term is op- 
posed to an idea). 

Most persons, on being asked in what sort of terms they 
imagine words, will say “m terms of hearing.” 

H\ James, Prin. of Psychology, II. 63. 

Major term, that extreme of a syllogism which appears 
as the predicate of the conclusion. Seo syllogism. — Mi- 
chaelmas term. Sec def. 6 (a) and (6).— Middle term, 
that term of a syllogism which occurs in both premises, 
but not in the conclusion.— Minor term, that extreme 
of a syllogism which appears as the subject of the conclu- 
sion. See syllogism.— Negative term, a terra which de- 
termines its object by means of exclusions. Thus, imme- 
diate consciousness is a negative term, since it indicates 
the most simple and direct mode of thought by excluding 
that which is circuitous or sophisticated.— Outstanding 
term, in the English law of real property, a term of years, 
commonly one thousand or less, given, usually to trustees 
of a settlement, to secure, by way of lien or charge, income 
or other payments to one or more of the family to whom 
tlic settler of the trust desired to secure them, as para- 
mount to his trnnsfer of tho estate subject thereto to a 
particular heir or other person. The eifect of giving such 
a term in trust was, not to give the trustees possession 
immediate, but to give them the right to take the rents 
and profits, or to mortgage, etc., in case the principal 
grantee under the settlement failed to keep up the period- 
ical payments required. In tho course of vears, after all 
the payments required had been made, and the object of 
the term was accomplished, if it did not by the provisions 
of the deed then cease, it continued to bean outstanding 
term, although “satisfied,” until by recent legislation the 
cessation of satisfied tenns was provided for. Mean- 
while, it was usual for purchasers of land subject to an 
outstanding term to take an assignment of the term in 
such a way as not to merge it with the fee, but it, being 
thereafter “attendant upon the inheritance,” was an ad- 
ditional security for the title as against questions which 
might have arisen since the making of the settlement- 
partial term, in the logical nomenclature of De Morgan, 
an undistributed term, or term not entirely excluded from 
any sphere by the proposition in which it occurs : opposed 
to total or distributed term. Both tenns are partial in 
the propositions “ Some X is Y ” and “ Everything is either 
an X ora Y.” Both terms arc total in the propositions 
“No X is Y ” and “Something is neither X nor Y.” The 
tenn X is partial and Y total in the propositions “Every 
Y Is an X” and “Somo X is not Y. — Positive term, 
privative connotative term, reciprocal terms, re- 
lative term, singular term. See positive, privative, etc. 
— Simple term, a terra not compounded of other terms by 
logical addition and multiplication.— Speaking terms. 
See speak, v. i.— Special term, a term of court held by a 
Bingle judge : commonly used In reference to a court held 
without a jury.— Term Of art, a word or phrase having a 
special signification in a certain branch of knowledge. — 
Term of a substitution. See substilut ion.— Term of 
relation, a name or thing to which some other name or 
thing is considered as relative; an object of relation. Thus, 
in the expression mother of a boy, boy is the tertn of the 
relation of which mother is the subject.— Term of re- 
semblance t. See resemblance.— Term of similitude t. 
Same as tenn of resemblance. — Term of thought, that 
which Is the conclusion or upshot of reflection or deliber- 
ation.— Terms in gross, terms vested in trustees for the 
use of persons not entitled to the freehold or inheritance. 
They pass to the personal representatives of tlic cestui que 
trust, are aliennblc, and are subject to debts, in the main, 
like legal estates. Minor.— Terms Of sale. Seesafci.— 
The general term of a series. See scries.— Third 
term, the minor term of a syllogism. So called owing to 
Aristotle’s usual form of statement.— To bring to terms, 
to reduce to submission or to conditions. 

He to no Tenns can bring 
One Twirl of that reluctant Tiling. 

Congreve, An Impossible Thing. 
To come to terms, to agree ; come to an agreement ; 
also, to yield ; submit.— To eat one’s terms. See cat.— 
To keep a term, to give attendance during a L*nn of 
study. See the second quotation. 

He will get enough there to enable him to keep his 
terms at the University. 

Up. IF. Lloyd, In Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 188. 

A student, in order to keep a term, must dine in the hall 
of his inn three nights, if he he a member of any of the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, London, 
Dublin, Queen’s (Belfast), St. Andrew's, Aberdeen, Glas- 
gow, or Edinburgh. In all other cases he must dine six 
nights, being present in both instances at the grace be- 
fore dinner, during the whole of dinner, and until the 
concluding grace shall have been said. Slater . 

To keep Hilary termt, to he Joyful or merry. 
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This joy, when God speaks peace to the soul, is inef- 
fabile gaudium. ... It gives end to all jars, doubts, and 
differences, . . . and makes a man keep Hilary-term all 
his life. Rev. T. Auams, Works, 1. 68. 

To make terms, to come to an agreement. — To speak 
in termt, to speak in precise language, or in set terms. 
See def. 11. 

Sej de I nat wel ? I can not speke in terme. 

Chaucer , Prol. to Pardoner's Tale, 1. 25. 
To stand upon one’s termst, to insist upon conditions : 
followed by with. 

I had rather be the most easy, tame, and resigned be- 
liever in the most giossand imposing cliui ch in the world 
. . . than one of those great and philosophical minds who 
stand upon their terms with God. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. viii. 

Total term. See partial term , above.— Transcendent 
term, a term which signifies something not included un- 
der any of the ten predicaments, especially everything and 
nothing . — Trinity term. See def G (a) and (6).— Vague 
term, a word or phrase sometimes used as a term, out 
without fixed meaning.— Syn. 11. Word, Term, Expres- 
sion, Phrase, vocable, name. Word is generic ; term and 
expression are specific: every term is n word; a phrase is 
a combination of icords generally less than a sentence ; an 
expression is generally either a xcord or a phrase, but may 
be a sentence. A term, is, in this connection, especially a 
word of exact meaning : as, ** phlebitis ” is a medical term. 
See diction. 

term (tferm), v. t. [Early mod. E. also tearm ; 
< term, «.] To name; call; denominate; des- 
ignate. 

A certeine pamphlet which ho termed a cooling carde 
for Pliilautus, yet generally to he applyed to all louers. 

Lyly , Euphucs, Aunt, of Wit, p. 105. 

Britan hath bin anciently term'd Albion, both by the 
Greeks and Romans. Milton, llist. Eng., 1. 

terma (tAr'mii), n. ; pi. termata (-raa-tii). [NL. 
(B. G. Wilder, 1881), < Gr. ripya, a limit, termi- 
nus.] The lamina terminals, or terminal lam- 
ina, of the brain; a thin lamina between the 
priecomraissura and the clnasma, constituting 
a part of the boundary of the aula. Seo cut 
under sulcus. 

termagancy (t6r / ma-gan-si), n. [< tcrmagan(t) 
+ -cy. J The state of being termagant; turbu- 
lence; tumultuousness. 

termagant (t6r'ma-gant), n. and a. [Early 
mod. E. also Tcrmagaunt, also Turmagant , also 
Tcniagaunt ; < ME. Termagant , Tcrmagaunt , < 
OF. Tcrvagant , Tcrvagan,* Tarvagant, aiso *Tri- 
vagant, Tryvigant , < It. Ti'iviganic , Trivagantc, 
Tcrvagantc , etc.; prob. a name of Ar. origin 
brought over by the Crusaders. Of the vari- 
ous theories invented to explain the name, ono 
refers it, in the It. form Trivagantc , to lunar 
mythology, < L. tres ( tri-), three, 4- vagan(t-)s, 
ppr. of vagarc , wander; i. e. the moon wander- 
ing under the three names of Selene (or Luna) 
in heaven, Artemis (or Diana) on the earth, and 
Persephone (Proserpine) in the lower world.] 
I. n. 1. [cap.] An imaginary deity, supposed 
to have been worshiped by the Mohammedans, 
and introduced into the moralities and other 
shows, in which ho figured as a most violont 
and turbulent personage. 

Child, by Tennagaunt, 

But-if thou prike out of myn haunt, 

Anon I sle thy stede. 

Chaucer, Sir Thopas, 1. 09. 

I would have such a fellow whipped for o’erdoing Ter- 
magant; itout-herods Herod. Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 15. 

He march where my Captaine leads, wer’t into the Pres- 
ence of the groat Tcrmagaunt. 

Heyivood, Itoyal King (Works, cd. Pearson, 1874, VI. 23). 
2f. A turbulent, brawling person, male or fe- 
male. 

This terrible termagant, this Nero, this Hmraoh. 

Bp. Bale, Yet n Course at the Romyshe Foxe, fol. 39 b 
[(1543). (Latham.) 

Wealth may do us good service, but if it get the mas- 
tery of our tiust it will turn tyrant, termagant ; we con- 
demn ourselves to our own galleys. 

llcv. T. Adams, Works, I. 149. 
3 . A boisterous, brawling, or turbulent woman ; 
a sbrow; a virago; a scold. 

She threw his periwig into the fire. Well, said he, thou 
art a brave termagant. Tatler. 

If she [woman] lie passionate, want of manners makes 
her a termagant and a scold, which is much at one with 
Lunatic. Defoe (Arbor’s Eng. Garner, II. 2G7). 

II. a. Violent; turbulent; boisterous; quar- 
relsome; scolding; of women, shrewish. 

’Twas time to counterfeit, or that hot termagant Scot 
had paid me scot and lot too. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 4. 111 . 

Yet it is oftentimes too late with some of you young, 
termagant, flashy sinners — you have all the guilt of the 
intention, and none of the pleasure of the practice. 

Congreve , Old Bachelor, i. 4. 
Hath any man a termagant wife? 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 13G. 

tennagantly (t6r'ma-gant-li), a dr. In a ter- 
magant, boisterous, or scolding manner; like a 
termagant; outrageously; scandalously. Tom 
Brown , Works, II. 148. (Davies.) 


termata, n. Plural of terma. 
termatic (ter-mat'ik). a. and n. [< terma(t -) 
4- -fc.] I. a. Pertaining to the terma, or lam- 
ina terminalis of the brain. 

II. n. The termatic artery, a small vessel 
arising from the junction of the precerebral ar- 
teries, or from the precommunicant when that 
vessel exists, and distributed to the terma, the 
adjacent cerebral cortex, and the genu. New 
York Med. Jour., March 21, 1885, p. 325. 
term-day (term'dii), n. [< ME. tcrmc-day; < 
term + dory 1 .] 1. A fixed or appointed day. 

He had broke his tcrmc-day 
To come to her. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 730. 
2. Same as term, 7 (a) or (b). — 3. Specifi- 
cally, one of a series of days appointed for 
taking special and generally very frequent ob- 
servations of magnetic or meteorological ele- 
ments at different stations, in accordance with 
a uniform system. 

termer (ter'mer), n. [< term + -«*.] 1. One 
who travels to attend a court term; formerly, 
one who resorted to London in term time for 
dishonest practices or for intrigues — the court 
terms being times of great resort to London 
both for business and for pleasure. 

Salewood. Why, he was here three days before the Ex- 
chequer gaped. 

Rear. lie, such an early termer? 

Middleton, Michaelmas Terra, i. 1. 

2. In law , same as termor. 

Termes (t&r'moz), n. [NL. (Linnteus, 1748), < 
LL. termes , a wood-worm: see termite.'] 1. An 
important genus of pseud oneuropterous in- 
socts, typical of the family Tcrmitidse. it in- 
cludes those termites or white ants which have the head 
large, rounded, and with two ocelli, the prothorax small 
and lieart-shoped, the costal area free, and the plantula 



absent. It Is a wide spread genus of many species. T. 
ilavipcsol North America is a well-known example which 
bores in the timbers of dwellings, particularly south of the 
latitude of Washington, and often causes great annoyance, 
not only from destruction of property, but from the swarm- 
ing of the winged individuals at certain seasons of the year. 
2. [/. c.] A termite. Imp. Diet. 
term-fee (t^rm'fo), n. In law, a fee or certain 
sum allowed to an attorney as costs for each 
term his client’s cause is in court, 
terminable (ter'mi-na-bl), a. [= It. termina - 
bile, < L. ns if * terminabilis, < tcrminarc , termi- 
nate: seo terminate,] Capable of being termi- 
nated ; limitable ; coming to an end after a cer- 
tain term: as, a terminable annuity, 
terminableness (ter'mi-na-bl-ncs), n. The 
state of being terminable. ” 
terminal (t£r'ini-nal), a. and n. [< F. terminal 
= Pr. termenal = Sp. Pg. terminal = It. termi- 
nate, < LL. terminalis, pertaining to a boundary 
or to tbo end, terminal, final, < L. terminus f a 
bound, boundary, limit, end: see term, termi- 
nus.] I. a. 1. Of, pertaining to, or forming 
the terminus or termination of something; 
forming a boundary or extreme limit; pertain- 
ing to a term (seo term, 1 and 2): as, a terminal 
pillar; the terminal edge of a polyhedron; the 
terminal facilities of a railway. — 2. Iii bot., 
growing at the end of a branch or stem ; ter- 
minating: as, a terminal peduncle, flower, or 
spike. — 3. In logic, constituted by or relating 
to a term. — 4. Occurring in every term ; repre- 
senting a term. 

If he joins his College Boat Club ... he will be called 
upon for a terminal subscription of £1 at least. 

Dickens's Diet. Oxford , p. 52. 


5. In anat. and cool,, ending a set or series 
of like parts ; apical : as, the middle sacral ar- 
tery is the terminal branch of the abdominal 
aorta; the last coccygeal bone is the terminal 
one of the coccyx; a terminal mark or spine; 
the terminal joint of an antenna. See cuts un- 
der Colaspis and Eroiylus — Ter min al alveolus, 
an air-sac, or pulmonary alveolus. — Terminal dementia, 
dementia forming the final and permanent stage of many 
cases of acute insanity, such as mania, melancholia, or 
other psychoneurosis.— Terminal figure. Same as ter- 
minus, 3.— Terminal margin of tlie wing, in entom., a 
portion of the wing-margin 
furthest removed fiom the 
base, between the costal or 
anterior and the posterior 
margin.— Terminal mo- 
raine. See moraine.— 

Ter min al mouth, in en- 
tom., a mouth situated at 
the end of the head, as 
in most Coleoptera.— Ter- 
minal pedestal, a name 
often given to a pedestal 
which tapers toward the 
bottom. The name is in- 
exact, as such a pedestal 
is of gaine shape and not 
terminal shape. — Termi- 
nal quantity, the quan- 
tity of a term, as universal 
or particular. The phrase 
implies that the quanti- 
ties of a proposition attach 
to the terms; but this is 
incorrect. The quantities 
really belong to the sub- 
jects, or purely designated 
elements, and not to the 
terms, or conceptual ele- 
ments. Thus, in the prop- 
osition “Everyman is son 
of a woman” there are 
three terms but only two Tennin.il Pedestal, 

quantities, because only 

two subjects.— Terminal stigma. See stigma , 6 .— Ter- 
minal value, terminal form, in math, the last and 
most complete value or form given to an expression.— 
Terminal velocity, in the theory of projectiles, the 
greatest velocity which a body can acquire by falling free- 
ly through the air, the limit being arrived at when the re- 
tardation due to the resistance of the air becomes equal 
to the acceleration of gravity. 

II. n. 1. That which terminates; the extrem- 
ity ; the end : especially, in elect., the clamping- 
screw at each end of a voltaic battery, used for 
connecting it with the wires which complete the 
circuit. — 2. In crystal., the plane or planes 
which form the extremity of a crystal. — 3. A 
charge made by a railway for the use of its 
termini or stations, or for the handling of 
freight at stations. 

The cost of collection, loading, covering, unloading, 
and delivering, which are the chief items included under 
the determination of terminals, falls upon the railways 
for most descriptions of freight. 

Contemporary Rev., LI. 82. 

4. A terminus, as of a railroad. [Recont.] 

Terminalia 1 (tfcr-mi-na'li-ji), n.pl. [L., neut. 
pi. of (LL.) terminalis, pertaining to boundaries 
or to Terminus: seo terminal.] In Bom. antiq., 
a festival celebrated annually in honor of Ter- 
minus, tho god of boundaries. It was held on 
the 23d of February, its essential feature being 
a survey or perambulation of boundaries. 
Terminalia 2 (tfcr-mi-na'li-ji), n. [NL. (Lin- 
nicus, 17G7), so called with ref. to the crowd- 
ing of the loaves at the ends of the twigs ; < LL. 
terminalis, pertaining to the end, terminal: see 
terminal.] A genus of plants, of the order Com- 
brctacccc and suborder Combrcteec. it is character- 
ized by apetalous flowers consisting mainly of a cylindri- 
cal calyx-tube consolidated with the one-celled ovnry five 
calyx-teeth surmounting a somewhat bill-shaped border, 
and ten exserted stamens in two scries. The ovnry contains 
two or rarely tlncc pendulous ovules, and ripens into an 
ovoid angled compressed or two- (o five-winged fiuit which 
is very variable in size and sh&po and contains a haidone- 
seededstone. There are about 90 species nativesoftlietrop- 
ics, less frequent in America than in the Old Woild. They 
are trees or shrubs, usually 
with alternate entiie and 
petioled leaves crow ded at 
the ends of the branches. 
I he small sessile flowers 
are green, white, or rarely 
of other colors, usually 
forming loose elongated 
spikes often produced from 
scaly buds befoie the 
leaves. They are often tall 
foiest-trees, as T. lalifolia, 
the broadleaf, a common 
species in Jamaica, which 
reaches 100 feet. A sweet 
conserve, known as chebu- 
la, is made fiom the fruit 
in India. For several spe- 
cies of the wingless sec- 
tion Myrobalanus see my- 
robalan. T Catappa, the 
(Malabar! almond, in the 
West Indies also country 
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almrmd, is a handsome tree from SO to 80 feet high, with 
horizontal w hoi led branches, producing alaige white al- 
moniMiku heed, eat-, n raw or roasted and compared to 
tin* filbert -in taste; it is a native of India, Arabia, and 
tropical Africa, cultivated in inanj'warm regions, natural* 
Iz 'd in America from Cuba to Guiana. In Mauritius two 
species, T. an fasti folia and T. J fauritiana, known as false 
I'M >in ricld a flagrant resin used as incense. Ink is 
nvi'lf in Jndn from the astringent galls which form on 
th'tvjg of T. Chebula. Mtny species pi oduce a valuable 
won 1 si- T Unnentota, for which see eaj‘ T. bclerica , the 
lull* 1 1 < > r myrobalan-wood, is valuable in India for making 
plae’e-, canoes, etc.; T. Chebula, known as harra, and T. 
h.r V j know n a 5 chunalam, are used in making furniture. 
T. Ora, the ddla-inadoo of Pegu, is a source of limits 
and a p ir-» for ships. The latter and T. Arjuna, (lie urjoon 
of In In, with about a dozen other species, are sometimes 
«• pir..t< d as a gin«'° P-'ntaptcra, on account of their re- 
marknbb* ]»• ltln-y tga-riiaped fruit, which is traversed 
lr*mrthw,‘i* hy from live to seven equidistant and similar 
wing* 

Tenninaliacea} (tor-mi-nil-li-a'se-e), n. pi. 
[NIj. (Jamne St. Hilaire, 1803), < TchninahU - 4- 
-a cue.] A former order of plants, now known 
n s Co hi h re ta car. 

terminally ( tcr'mi-iml-i), adv. With respect to 
a termination; at the extreme end. 
terminantf (ter'rai-nant), n. [< L. terminan(t-)s, 
ppr. of terminare , terminate: see terminate.'] 
Termination; ending. 

Neither of both are of like terminant, either by good or- 
thography or in nnturall sound. 

Puttcnham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 67. 
terminate (ter'ini-nat), v . ; pret. and pp. ter- 
minated, ppr. terminating. [< L. termmatus , pp. 
of terminare, set hounds to, hound, limit, end, 
close, terminate^ terminus , abouud, limit, end: 
see term, terminus. Cf. ter mine.] I. trans. 1. 
To hound ; limit; form the extreme outline of; 
set a boundary or limit to; define. 

It is no church, at all, my lord ! it is a spire that I have 
built against a tree, a field or two olf, to terminate the 
prospect. One must always have a church, or an obelisk, 
or a something, to terminate the prospect, you know. 
That 'b a rule in taste, my lord ! 

Colman, Clandestine Marriage, ii. 

She was his life, 

The ocean to the river of his thoughts, 

Which terminated all. Dyron, The Dream. 

2. To ond; put an end to. — 3. To complete; 
put the closing or finishing touch to; perfect. 

During this interval of calm and prosperity, ho [Michael 
Angelo] terminated two figures of slaves, destined for the 
tomb, in an incomparable style of art. 

J. S. Harford , Michael Angelo, I. xi. 
=Svn. 2. To close, conclude. 

ii . intranx. 1 . To he limited in space hy a 
point, line, or surface; stop short; end. 

The left extremity of the stomach (of the kangaroo] is 
bifid, and terminate i in two round cul-de-sacs. 

Owen, Anat., § 225. 

2. To cease ; come to an end in time ; end. 

Human aid nnd human solace terminate at the grave. 

D. Webster, Speech commemorative of Adams and 
[Jefferson, Aug. 2, 1820. 

The festival terminated at the raorntng-call to prayer. 

E. jr. Lane , Modem Egyptians, II. 205. 

terminate (ter'mi-nat), a. [< L. terminatus, 
pp. : see the verb.] Capable of coming to an 
end; limited; bounded: as, a terminate deci- 
mal. A terminate number is an integer, a mixed 
number, or a vulgar fraction. See intcrminatc. 
termination (ter-mi-na/shon), n. [< OF. ter- 
mination, vernacularly terniinaison, F. terminal- 
son = Sp. tcrminacion = Pg. terminagdo = It. 
terminazione , < L. tcrminatio(n-), a bounding, 
fixing of bounds, determining, < terminare, pp. 
terminatus , bound, limit: see terminate .] 1. 

Bound; limit in space or extent: as, the ter- 
mination of a field. — 2. The act of limiting, or 
sotting bounds; the act of terminating; the act 
of ending or concluding: as, Thursday was sot 
for the termination of the debate. — 3. End in 
time or existence: as, the termination of life. 

From the termination of the schism, as the popes found 
their ambition thwarted beyond the Alps, it was diverted 
more and more towards schemes of temporal sovereignty. 

Ilallam, Middle Ages, ii. 7. 

4. In gram., the end or ending of a word; the 
part annexed to the root or stem of an inflected 
word (a case-ending or other formative), or in 
general a syllable or letter, or number of let- 
ters, tffc* the end of a word. — 5. Conclusion; 
completion; issue; result: as, the affair was 
brought to a happy termination. — 6. Decision; 
determination. [Rare.] 

We have rules of justice in us; to those rules 
Let us apply our angers ; you can consider 
The want in others of these terminations, 

And how unfurnish’d they appear. 

Fletcher ( and another ), Love’s Pilgrimage, ii. 1. 

7. That which ends or finishes off, as, in ar- 
chitecture, a finial or a pinnacle. — 8f. Word; 
term. 


She speaks poniards, and every word stabs ; if her breath 
were as terrible as her terminations, there were no living 
near her; she would infect to the north star. 

Shale., .Much Ado, ii. 1. 25G. 

9. The extremity of a crystal when formed by 
one or more crystalline faces. A crystal whose 
natural end has been broken oil is said to bo 
without termination. 

terminational (ter-mi-na'shon-al), a. [< ter- 
mination 4- -al.] Of, pertaining to, forming, or 
formed by a termination; specifically, forming 
the concluding syllable. 

Terminational or other modifications. 

Craile, Hist. Eng. Lit., I. 52. 

tenninative (ter'mi-nil-tiv), a. [=F .termina- 
tif = Sp. Pg. It. icrminaUvo; as terminate 4- 
-ire.] Tending or serving to terminate ; defini- 
tive; absolute; not relative. 

This objective, tcrminnlire presence flows from the fee* 
cundity of the Divine Nature. 

lip. Lust, Discourse of Truth, § 15. 

te min atively (ter'mi-nil-tiv-li), adv. In a 
terminativo manner; absolutely; without re- 
gard to anything else. 

Neither can this lie eluded by saying that, though the 
same worship he given to the image of Christas to Christ 
himself yet it is not done in the same way ; for it is ter- 
mi natively to Christ or God, but relatively to the image : 
that is, to the image for God’s or Christ s sake. 

Jer. Taylor, Dissuasive from Popery, I. ii. § 11. 

terminator (t6r'mi-nu-tor), v. [< LL. termina- 
tor, ono who limits, < L. Urminarc, terminate: 
see terminate.] 1. Ono who or that which ter- 
minates. — 2. In astron., llie dividing-line be- 
tween the illuminated and the unilluminated 
part of a heavenly body. 

Except at full-moon we can see where the daylight 
struggles with the dark along the line of the moon’s znn- 
nse or sunset. This line is called the terminator. It is 
broken in the extreme, because the surface is as rough as 
possible. II. W. Warren , Astronomy, p. 155. 

terminatory (ter'mi-mi-to-ri), a. [x terminate 
+ -on/.] Bounding; limiting; terminating. 

terminet (ter'miu), r. t. [< ME. terminal , ter- 
mynen, < OF. tcrmiiur = Sp. Pg. tenninar — It. 
terminare, < L. terminare , set bounds to, bound, 
determine, end: see terminate. Cf. determine .] 

1. To limit; bound; terminate. 

Eningialiadinowldetymethetytleof akingedome. . . . 
It is termined on the north syde by the southe line of 
Ostobothnia, and is extended by the mountaynes. 

P. Eden, tr. of Jacobus Ziglerus (First Books on America, 
[ed. Arber, p. 300). 

2. To come to a conclusion regarding; deter- 
mine ; decide. 

Foulis of ravyno 

Ilan chosen first by playn eleccioun 
The terselet of the fail con to diflyne 
Al here sentence, as hem leste to termyne. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 530. 

terminer (ter'mi-ner), n. [< OF. terminer, inf. 
used as a noun: seo tcrminc.] In law , a deter- 
mining: as, oyer and terminer. See court of 
oyer and terminer , under oyer. 

termini, n. Plural of terminus. 

termininef, n. [Appar. an error for terminant.] 
A limit or boundary. 

All jointly move upon one axletree, 

Whose terminine [var. termine ] is termed the world’s wide 
pole. Marlowe, Faustus, ii. 2 (ed. Bullen). 

terminism (ter'mi-nizm), 7i. [< L. terminus , a 

term (seo term), 4- -ism.] 1. In logic, the doc- 
trine of William of Occam, who seeks to reduce 
all logical problems to questions of language. — 
2. In thcol., the doctrine that God has assigned 
to every one a term of repentance, after which 
all opportunity for salvation is lost. 

terminist (ter'mi-nist), n. [< term in-ism 4- -ist.] 
An upholder of the doctrine of terminism, in 
either sense. 

terminological (ter'mi-no-loj'i-kal), a. [< tcr- 
minolog-y 4- - ic-al .] Of or pertaining to termi- 
nology. 

terminologically (t6r*mi-no-loj'i-kal-i), adv. 
In a terminological manner; in the way of 
terminology; as regards terminology. F. B. 
Winslow, Obscuro Diseases of Brain and Mind. 
(Latham.) 

terminology (ter-mi-nol'o-ji), n. [= F. termi- 
nologic, < L. terminus, a term, 4- Gr. -?.oyia, < 
liyeiv, speak : see -ologi/.] 1 . The doctrine or 
science of technical terms; teaching or theory 
regarding the proper use of terms. 

They are inquiries to determine not so much what is as 
what should be, the meaning of a name ; which, like other 

■ practical questions of terminoloyy, requires for its solution 
that we should enter . . . into the properties not merely 
of names but of the things named. 

J. S. Mill, Logic, I. viii. § 7. 

2. Collectively, the terms used in any art, sci- 
ence, or the like ; nomenclature : as, the termi- 


nology of botany. It is sometimes restricted to tho 
terms employed to describe the characters of things,^ as 
distinguished from their names, or a nomenclature. Sec 
nomenclature, 2, and compare vocabulary. 

Hence botany required not only a fixed system of names 
of plants, but also an artificial system of phrases fitted to 
describe their parts : not only a Nomenclature, hut also a 
Terminoloyy. 

W he well, Philos, of Inductive Sciences, I. p. lxi. 

terminthust (ter -mill 'thus), n.; pi. terminihi 
(-tin). [NL., < Gr. ripuivOoc, earlier form of rr- 
pkfiivOoQ, terebinth: see terebinth.] In vied., a 
sort of carbuncle, which assumes the figure and 
blackish-green color of tho fruit of tho turpen- 
tine-tree. 

terminus (ter'mi-nus), n. ; pi. termini (-m). [L. 
terminus, a bound, boundary, limit, the god of 
boundaries, the end: see term.] 1. A boun- 
dary; a limit; a stone, post, or other mark used 
to indicate the boundary of a property. — 2. 
[cap.] In Bom. myth., the god of boundaries; 
the deity who presided over boundaries or land- 
marks. He was represented with a human head, but 
without feet or arms, to intimate that he never moved 
from whatever place he occupied. 

3. A bust or figure of the upper part of the 
human body, terminating in a plain block of 
rectangular form; a 
half-statue or bust, 
not placed upon but 
incorporated with, 
and as it were imme- 
diately springing ont 
of, the square pillar 
which serves as its 
pedestal. Termini are 
employed as pillars, balus. 
ters, or detached orna- 
ments for niches, etc. 

Compare gaine. Also call- 
ed term and terminal fig- 
ure. 

4. Termination; lim- 
it; goal; end. 

Was the Mosaic econo- 
my of their nation self-dis- 
solved as having reached 
its appointed terminus or 
natural cuthanasy, and 
lost itself in a new order 
of things? 

De Quincey, Secret Socie- 
ties, ii. 

5. The extreme sta- 
tion at either end of 
a railway, or impor- 
tant section of a rail- 
way. — 6. Tho point 
to which a vector car- 
ries a given or assumed point — Terminus ad 
quern, the point to which (something tends or is direct- 
ed) ; the terminating-point.— Terminus a quo, the point 
from which (something starts) ; the starting-point. 

termitarium (ter-mi-ta'ri-um), ii. m , pi. termita- 
ria (-a). [NL., < Termes ( Tcrmit -) + -arium.] 

1. A termitary ; a nest or mound made by ter- 
mites, or white ants. Those of some tropical species, 
built on the ground, are a yard or two in height, and of 
various forms. Others are built in trees, and are globular 
or irregular in shape ; from these central nests covered 
passages run in all directions, as far as the insects make 
their excursions, and new ones are constantly being con- 
structed, the termites never working without shelter. 

2. A cage or vessel for studying termites under 
artificial conditions. 

Last night I took a worker Eutermes from a nest in my 
garden and dropped it into the midst of workers in my ter- 
mitarium. 

P. II. Dudley, Trans. New York Acad. Sci., VIII. lvi. 103. 

termitary (ter'mi-ta-ri), ?*.; pi. termitaries (-TIT.) . 
[< NL. termitarium, \.w] A termitarium. H. A. 
Nicholson. 

termite (ter'mit), n. [< NL. Termes (Tcrmit-), 
a white ant, < LL. termes (tcrmit-), < L. tarmes 
(tarmit-), a wood-worm, prob. < tcrcrc , rub: seo 
trite.] A white ant; any member of the Tcr- 
mitidfe. 

Termitidse (ter-mit'i-de), n. pi. [NL. (West- 
wood, 1889), < Termes ( Tcrmit-) + -idle.] A fam- 
ily of insects; the white ants, placed in the or- 
der Pscudoiicuroptcra, and according to Brauer 
forming, with the Psocidic and Mallopliaga , the 
order Corrodcntia. The termite form is an old one, 
geologically speaking, occurring in the coal-measures of 
Europe. At the present day, although mainly tropical, 
species arc found in most temperate regions. Each exists 
in several forms. Besides the winged male and female 
(the latter losing her wings after impiegnation), there are 
curiously modified sexless forms known os soldiers and 
workers, the former possessing large squareheads and long 
jaws, the latter heads of moderate size and small jaws. 
The true impregnated females grow to an enormous size 
and lay many thousands of eggs. Great damage is done 
by these insects in tropical countries to buildings, furni- 
ture, and household stores. See cut under Termes. 



Terminus. 

Archaistic Greek statue of Pan, in 
the British Museum. 



termitine 

termitine (ter'mi-tin), a. and n. [< termite + 
-me 1 .] I. a. Resembling or related to white 
ants; belonging to the Tcnililirfre. 

II. v. A white ant ; a termite, 
termitophile (ter'mi-to-fil), n. [< NL. *tcrmito- 
phihis : sec tcrmitophilous.'] An insect whicli 
lives in the nests of white ants. Insects of sev- 
eral orders are found in those nests, notably 
members of the rove-beetle genus Philoicrmcs. 
termitophilous (tdr-mi-tof'i-lus), a. [< NL. 
* tcmntophilus , < termes (term it-), termite, 4- Gr. 
pt/slv, love.] Fond of termites: noting insects 
which live in the nests of white ants. E. A. 
Schwarz, Proc. Entom. Soc., Washington, 1. 1G0. 
termless (term'les), a. [< term 4* -foss.] 1. 
Having no term or end; unlimited; boundless; 
endless; limitless. 

Ne hath their day, nc hath their blissc, an end, 

But there their termelcsse time in pleasure spend. 

Spenser, Hymn of Heavenly Love, 1. 75. 

2. Nameless ; inexpressible ; indescribable. 
[Rare.] 

Ilis phoenix down began but to appear 

Like unshorn velvet bn that termless skin. 

Shak., Lover’s Complaint, 1. 04. 
termly(t6rm'li), a. [(.term 4- -ty 1 .] Occurring, 
paid, etc., every term. 

The clerks are partly rewarded by that mean also [petty 
fees], . . . besides that tcrmly fee which they are allowed. 

Bacon, Office of Alienations, 
termly (ttom'li), adv. [< term 4- - 7 y 2 .] Term 
by term ; every term. 

The fees, or allowances, that are tcrmly given to these 
deputies, receiver, and cleiks, for recompence of these 
their pains, I do purposely pretermit. 

Bacon, Office of Alienations. 
If there was any particular thing in the business of the 
house which you disliked, ... I would . . . put it in or- 
der -or you tcrmly, or weekly, or daily. Scott, Bob Boy, li. 

termor (ter'mor), n. [< term 4- -or 1 .] In law, 
one who has an estate for a term of years or 
for life. Also tenner. 

term-piece (term'pes) ; n. Same as term, 5. 
termysont, n. Termination. Piers Plowman 
(C), iv. 409. 

tern 1 (tern), n. [Also tarn; < Dan. terne = 
Sw. tarna =r Icel. Ihenta , a tern. Some connect 
tern 1 with ME. tame, theme, girl, maid-sorvf____ 
G. clime, etc. (see theme ) ; but the conncc 
tion is not obvious.] A bird of the family 
Landie and subfamily Stcrmnic; a stern or sea- 
swallow. Terns differ from gulls in their smaller aver- 
age size (though a few of them are much larger than some 
gulls;, slenderer body, usually long and deeply forked tail, 
very small feet, and especially in the relatively longer and 
slenderer bill, which is parngnathous instead of hypog- 
nathous (but some of the stouter terns, as the gull-billed, 
are little different in this respect from some of the smaller 
gulls, as of the genus Chroicoccphalus). To the slender form 
of the body, with sharp-pointed wings and forflcatc tail, 
conferring a buoyant and dashing flight, the terns owe 
their name sca-sirallou\ The characteristic coloration is 
snow-white, sometimes rose-tinted, with pearly-blue 
mantle, silver black primaries, jet-black cap, and coral- 
red, yellow, or black bill and feet ; some terns (the noddies) 
are sootj -biown. A few are chiefly black (genus Uydro- 
chchdon) \ some have a black mantle (Sterna fuliginosa, 
the sooty tern, type of the subgenus llaliplana ) ; the genus 
Gygis is pure-white ; and Inca is slaty-black, with curly 
white plumes on the head. Several species abound in 
most countries, both inland over large bodies of water and 
coastwise, and some of them are almost cosmopolitan in 
their range. The sexes are alike in color, but the changes 
of plumage with age and season are considerable. The 

two or three in number, and heavily spotted, are 
laid on the ground (rarely in a frail nest on bushes), gen- 
erally on the shingle of the sea-shore, sometimes in a tus- 
sock of grass in marshes. Most terns congregate in large 
numbers during the breeding-season. (S eeegg-bird.) The 
voice is peculiarly shrill and querulous ; the food is small 
fishes and other aquatic animals, procured by dashing 
down into the water on the wing. From 50 to 75 species 
are recognized by different ornithologists, mostly belong- 
ing to the genus Sterna or its subdivisions. Sec phrases 
below.— Aleutian tern, Sterna alcutica, a tern white 
with very dark pearl-gray upper paits, a white crescent 
in the black cap, and black bill. It resembles tire sooty 
terns. — Arctic tern, Sterna par a disc a, or S. arctica, or 
S. macrura, a tern with extremclj long and deeply forked 
tail, very small coral- or lake-red feet, lake- or carmine- 
red bill rather dark pearl-blue plumage, little paler be- 
low than above, and black cap. It is Horn 14 to 17 inches 
’ accoiding to the varying development of the Ilia- 
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Ternstrcemiacete 


frontal lunule is very long, the feet are scarcely more 
than eemipalmate, and the length is 14 or 15 inches. — 
Cabot’s tern, the American Sandwich tern, which Dr. 
Cabot once named Sterna acufiavida . — Caspian tern, 
Sterna (Thalasseus) caspia; the imperial tern. It is the 
largest tern known, being from 20 to 23 inches long, and 4 


twenty-seven straight lines lying in a cubic 
surface. 

tern 3 (t6rn), n. [Origin uncertain.] A three- 
masted schooner; a three-master. [Local, New 

to 4j feet in spread of wings; it is white, with pearl mantle, 7 . , , 

black cap and feet, and red bill. It is widely distributed ^Tliai (ter nal), a. [ \ ML. icrnahs (used as a 
in Asia, America, and elsewhere. The name S. tscheyrava noun), < L. terni, by threes: see fOTi 2 .] Con- 

was given to it by Lepecliin, before Pallas named it caspia. sisting of three each; threefold Temal nron- 

— Cayenne tern, Sterna (Thalasseus) maxima, formerly S. osition See proposition lernui prop 

cayenncnsis or cayana, the largest tern of America except +prnn rv ri) a nn^ n r_ 1? 

the imperial, 18 or 20 inches long, and from 42 to 44 in ex- "?> 7™ \ ^ r Dj . ana n . [— I . tci nail C 

tent. It is white, with pearl mantle, black cap and feet, t&'Mtri == bp. Fg. It. tcmario,< LL. temarius , 
and coral or yellow bill. It inhabits much of bothAmer- consisting of threes, < L. terni, by threes: see 
icas, and is common aiong the Atlantic coast of the United tern 2 .] I. a. Proceeding hy threes* consisting 


States. See cut under Thalasseus. — Common tern, Ster- 
na hirundo, a bad of most parts of the world, about 144 
inches long, 31 in extent, and with pearly-white under 
parts, pearl mantle, black cap, coral feet, and vermilion 
black-tipped bill. It is needlessly named IJVJson’s tern. 

Also called gull-teaser, Icirr-mew, picket, picktarny, pirr, 
rippoclc, rittock , scray, spurre . tarn;/, tarret, tarrock. 

See cut under Sterna.— Ducal tern, the Sandwich tern. 

Coucs, 1884. — Elegant tern, Sterna (Thalasseus) elegans, 
a bird of South and Central America and the Pacific 
coast of the United States, resembling the Cayenne tern. 

IF. Gambel . — Emperor tern. See emperor. — Fairy 
tern, a fairy-bird; one of the least terns. — Forster’s 
tern. Sterna forsteri, an American tern abounding in 
the United States and British America. It closely re- 
sembles but is distinct from the common tern, as was 
first noted in 1834 by Thomas Nuttnll, who dedicated it 
to JohnBeinhold Forster.— Greater tern, the common 
tern. — Gull-billed tern, a marsh-tern, Sterna (Gclo- m 
chelidon) anglica : so called from its thick bill. See cut Ternatan (ter-na tan), a. [< Tcrnatc (see def.) 
under Gelochclidon. — Havell’s tern, Forster’s tern in 4* -tfK.] Of or pertaining to Ternate, an island, 
immature plumage. Audubon, 1830.— Hooded tern, a town and Dutch nosspssion in the fW Tnrlioc;* 
rare name of the least tern.— Imperial tern, the Ameri- .’A 11 ,, possession ill the Fast indies . 

* — • specifically noting a kingfisher of the genus 


of three : as, a ternary flower (that is, one hav- 
ing three members in each cycle) ; a ternary 
chemical substance (that is, one composed of 
three elements) — Ternary compounds, in oldchcm., 
combinations of binary compounds with each other, as of 
sulphuric acid with soda in Glauber’s salt. — Ternary 
cubic. See cubic. — Ternary form, in music. Same as 
rondo form (which see, under rondo). — Ternary mea- 
sure or time, in music. Same as triple rhythm (which 
see, under rhythm, 2 (6)). — Ternary quadrics. See 
quadric. 

II. n . ; pi. ternaries riz). Thenumberthree; 
a group of three. 

Of the second ternary of stanzas [in “The Progress of 
Poetry ’’], the first endeavours to tell something. 

Johnson, Gray. 


can Caspian tern, Sterna ( Thalasseus ) imperator. Coucs, specifically 
1802.— KentiBh tern, the Sandwich tern.— Least terns, Tanysiptcra. 
the small terns which constitute the subgenus Stemula, ternate (ter'nat). a 

of several species. That of Eut ope is S’. 7/untrta ; of Amcr- t ^ 

Icn, S. antillarum; of South Africa, S. balrcnarum, etc. 

They are the smallest of the family, of the usual colora- 
tion, but with a white crescent in the black cap, yellow 
bill tipped with black, and yellow or orange feet; the tail 
is not deeply forked ; the length is 0 inches or less. See cut 
under Stemula.— Marsh-tern, (a) The gull-billed tern. 

(b) A black tcni ; any member of the genus IJydrochclidon. 

See cut under Z7//(7roc/<e7i<fon.— Noddy tern. Seeyioddyi, 

2, and Ajwus. — Panay temt.an old name of the bridled 
tern, considered a distinct species under the name Sterna 
panayensis. Latham, 17S6.— Paradise tem, the roseate 
tern: a name derived from Sterna paradisca of Bninnich, 

1704, whicli is of doubtful identification, and probably 


[< NL. 

ranged in threes, < L. terni, by 
tcm^.'] Arranged in threes; 
characterized by an arrange- 
ment of parts by threes ; in hot., 
used especially of a compound 
leaf with three leaflets, or of 
leaves whorl ed in threes, if 
the three divisions of a ternate leal 
aie subdivided Into three leaflets each, 
the leaf is biternate, and a still further 
subdivision produces a tritematc leaf. 

See also cut of Thaliehrum. nmlpr lent 


icrnalus, ar- 
tlirees: see 



Ternate Leaves. 



i. Of O Itsns La- 
burnum. 2. Of Stt- 
fh turn tn/oliatum. 


Cayenne tcni. IF. Gambel .— Sandwich tern Slcrna(Tha- 
lasscus) cantiaca, a tern originally described from Kent, 
England, ami in some of its forms found in most parts of 
the world. It lias many technical names. The American 



mentous lateral tail-feathers, and about 30 in extent of 
wings. T’ ‘ ‘ **'■*■* *' 

ate parts 

cate, owing to confusion of names with” tiie common and 
roseate terns and the description of its varying plumages 
under specific designations.— Black tern, any tern of the 
genus Uydrochelidon ; specifically, II. fissipcs or lar\for- 
mis. The white- winged black tern is 11. leucoptera. The 
whiskered black tern is II. leucoparia. There arc others. 
These are marsh-terns of most paits of the world, with 
semipalmate feet, comparatively short and little-forked 
tail, extremely ample as well as long wings, black bill, 
dark feet, and most of the plumage of the adults black or 
of some dark ashy shade.— Boys’s tern, the Sandwich 
tern, one of whose former names was Sterna boysi, after 
Dr. Boys of Kent, England.— Bridled tem, Sterna ( Uali ■ 
plana) an/esthetica, a member of the sooty tern group, 
found in some of the warmer parts of the world. The 


form has been distinguished as S. acufiavida. This is one 
of the smallest of the large terns (section Thalasseus), and 
lias a long ami slender black bill tipped with yellow, black 
feet and cap, pearl mantle, and the general plumage white, 
as usual. It is 15 or 10 inches long. — Sea-tern, a name of 
several terns, especially of the large species of the section 
Thalasseus, which are mainly maritime. — Short-tailed 
tem. See short-tailed.— Sooty tem. See sooty.— Suri- 
nam tem, an old name Of the common black short-tailed 
tern of North America, Uydrochelidon fissipcs, called If.fis - 
sipes surinamensis when it is subspecitlcally distinguished 
from its European conspecies II. fissipcs . — Trudeau’s 
tern, S. trudeaui, a South American tem supposed by Au- 
dubon (1839) to occur also in the United States. It is of 
about the size of the common tern, of a pearly-bluish 
color all over, whitening on the bead, and with a yellow or 
orange bill. — Wfiiskered tem, Ilydrochelidonlcucoparia 
(after Natterer in Temminck’s “Manual,” 1820), one of the 
black terns, with a large white stripe on each side of the 


ov iu B4wiih head. — Wilson’s tem. Sec common tern. 

i. This tem chiefly inhabits arctic and cold temper- tern 2 (tern), a. and n. [= F. terne, a three (in 

iarts of both hemispheres. Its synonymy is intri- dice), three numbers (in a lottery), = Pr. terna 

mvinfT tr» rnnfncinn t\f »nmno «.!». i o „ ... . V* t. . " „ 

= Sp. tenia, tcnio = Pg. It. tcnio, n„ a set of 

three, < L. tennis, pi. term, three each, < ires, 
three (ter, thrico): seo three .] I. a. Same as 
ternate. 

II. n. 1. That rvhich consists of three things 
or numbers togother; specifically, a prize in a 
lottery gained by drawing three favorable num- 
bers, or tho three numbers so drawn. 

She’d win a tem in Thursday’s lottery. 

Mrs. Browning, Aurora Leigh, vii. 


groups of three. 
[< NL. ternatus, 
in threes, + L. sccarc, pp. scctns, cut.] Iu lot., 
cut into three lobes or partial divisions, 
ternatopinnate (ter-na-to-pin'at), a. [< NL. 
ternatus, in threes, + L. pinnatus, feathered: 
see pinnate .] In lot., noting a compound leaf 
with three pinnate divisions. 
terne 1 1, ». A Middle English form of tarn l. 
terne 2 (tt’rn), ». [Shortfortcrae-jr/oie.] Same 
as tcrnc-platc. 

terne-plate (tern'plat), n. [< F. terne, dull, 
+ E. plate.'] An inferior kind of tin-plate, in 
making which tho tin used is alloyed with a 
largo percentage of lead. It is chiefly used for roof- 
hig, and for lining packing-cases to protect valuable 
goods from damage in transportation by sea. 

ternery (tcr'ner-i), pi. ferneries (-iz). [< tern 1 
+ -cry.] A place where terns or sea-swallows 
breed in large numbers, 
temion (ter'ni-on), n. [< LL. tcrnio(n-), the 
number three, < L. terni, by threes: see tern-.] 
If. A group of three. . 

So, when Christ's Glory Isay would declare, 

To expresse Three Persons in on Godhead ore, 

He, Holy, Holy, Holy nam’d, To show 
We might a Ternion in an Vnion know. 

Ileyuood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 72. 
2. In bibliography, a section of paper for a book 
containing three double leaves or twelve pages. 

They say that a given manuscript is composed of qua- 
ternions ami of terni'om?,but it never occurs to them either 
to describe the structure of a quaternion, or to say how 
we can distinguish the leaves one^from another. 

Amcr. Jour . Philol., VII. 27. 

Ternstroemia (tern-stre'mi-ij), n. [NL. (Lin- 
meus filius, 1761), named alter tho Swedish 
naturalist Tcrnstrom .] A genus of polypeta- 
lous plants, type of the order Tcrnstrmniacese 
and tribo Ternstroemicee. It is characterized by 
bracted flowers with free sepals, imbricated petals united 
at the base, smooth basiflxed anthers, and a superior ovary 
with an undivided style and two to three cells each usu- 
ally with two ovules pendulous from the apex. The fruit 
is indehiscent, its seeds large and hippoerepiform, with 
fleshy albumen and an indexed embryo. There are about 
40 species, mostly of tropical America, with 5 or G in warm 
parts of Asia and the Indian archipelago. They are ever- 
green trees and shrubs, with coriaceous leaves and re- 
curved lateral peduncles which arc solitary or clustered 
ami bear each a single rather large flower with numerous 
stamens. T. obovalis is known in the West Indies as scar- 
letseed. and other species as iromvood. The genus is some- 
times known by the name Duprinia. 


2. In math., a system of three pairs of eon- Temstrcemiacea (tfern-stre-mi-a'se-e), n. pi. 
jugate trihedra which together contain the [NL. (De Candolle, 1823), < Ternstroemia + 



Temstrcemiacese 

-accx.] An order of polypetalous plants, of 
the series Th ala mi flora and cohort Guttiferdlcs. 
It Is chainctcrized by usually bisexual and racemed flow- 
ers with numerous stamens, and by alternate coriaceous 
undivided leaves without stipules; but some genera are 
exceptional in tlieir panicled, solitary, or unisexual flow- 
ers ami opposite or digitate leaves. It includes about 
Mo srp'ji- s cf tl genera classed in C tribes, natives of the 
tr^pK* especially in America, Asia, and the Indian ar- 
chip -Lu’o, and sometimes extending northward in east- 
ern .Vi i nr d America. They are trees or shrubs, rarely 
climbtr-, uith feather-veined leaves which aie entire or 
111 ‘'re > ft-‘n serrate. The regular, usually 5-metous flow, 
ere :-rc often large and hanusome, the fruit fleshy, cori- 
or woody. or very often a cap=ule with a per- 
sistent central columella. The seed* are borne on a pla- 
renta win h j$ frcq.icntlj prominent and fleshy or spongy, 
u-uallj u ith a cun- M^nt, hippocrepiform, or spiral em- 
bryo. 1 1 e t> k f the principal tribes are Ter,.*! <rmta, 
Mar'-'rcfh > t unuo t. ^ rdonia, and Eonnetia. See also 
SU^ri', nn<l Cat >r.”»Vr, which includes the tea-plmt, the 
mo-t imp -rt mt i lant of the order. 

Ternstrcemiezs (tCrn-stre-mi'e-e), n. pi. [XL. 
(Mirbel, < Tcrnstrocmia’+ -c/r.] A tribe 

of plants (see Terns treemi acca) , including 8 
genera, of which Tcrnstrccmia is the type. dis- 
tinguished by their imbricated petals, basi- 
fixed anther:-, and one-flowered peduncles, 
terpene fter'pen), n. [A modified form of tcrc- 
benc.] Any one of a class of hydrocarbons hav- 
ing the common formula C 10 nic. found chiefly 
in essential oils and. resins. Thej are distinguished 
chietlj by their physical properties, being near!) alike in 
i hi mica! re let ions With their closely i elated derivatives 
tin.} make up the larger part of most essential oils, 
terpentinef, n. An obsolete fonnof turp* ntinc. 
terpodion ttcr-poMi-on), w. [< Gr. -tp-etv, de- 
light, -4* <V/,, a song: see orfr 1 .] A musical 
instrument invented by »T. D. Ctischmann in 
IS 1C. the tones of which were produced bv fric- 
tion from blocks of wood. It was played by 
means of a keyboard. 

Terpsichore (terp-sik'o-vo). n. [< L. Terp- 
sichore, < fir. Tt pC'txoprj (Attic Tr pxl'txupa), Terp- 
sichore. fern, of rrpt! /.toy**, delighting in the 
dance, < rtp-tn ^iut. repair, enjoy, delight in, 
+ .\oo< r. dance, dancing: see chorus.'] In classi- 
cal myth., one of the Muses, the especial com- 
panion of Melpomene, and the patroness of the 
choral dance and of the dramatic chorus devel- 
oped from it. In the last days of the Greek religion 
her attributions became restricted chiefly to the province 
of lvi ic poetry. In art this Muse is represented as a grace- 
ful figure clad in flowing draperies, often seated, and usu- 
ally bearing a lire. Her type is closely akin to that of 
Erato, hut the latter is always shown standing. 

Terpsichorean (terp si-ko-re'an), a. and n. [< 
Terpsichore + -a/>.] I. a [cap. or l. r.J Relat- 
ing to the Muse Terpsichore, or to dancing and 
lyrical poetry, which were sacred to this Muse: 
as. the tcrjiyiehorcan art (that is, dancing). 

H. m. [/. c.] A dancer. [Colloq.] 
Terpsiphone (terp-si-fo'ne), n. [XL. (C. L. 
Gloger, 1827), <Gr. rip&tf, enjoyment, delight, + 
6uvr h voice.] A genus of Old Morld Muscicapida. 

‘I he leading specie--? is the celebrated paradise flycatcher, 
T. paradise, remarkable for the singular development of 
the tail. This bird was originally flgured and described 
more than a century ago by Edwards, who called it the 
pi*d bird of i>aradu-\ It was long mistaken for a bird 
of Africa, as by Eevaillant, who flgured it under the name 
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5| inches, the wing less than 4 inches. The female is quite 
different, only 7A inches long, without any peculiarity of 
the tail, and with plain rufous-brown, gray, and white col- 
ors.the crest, however, being glossy greenish-black. A 
similar species of the Indian archipelago is T. ajinis. T. 
mxitata belongs to Madagascar; and there are about a 
dozen other species of this beautiful and varied genus, 
whose membersare found from Madagascar across Africa 
and India to China, Japan, the Malay peninsula, Java, Su- 
matra, Borneo, and Flores. 

terpuck (ter'puk), n. [< Russ, terpuki, lit. a 
rasp; so called on account of the roughness of 
the scales.] A fish of the family Chiridcc (or 
Hexagram mida ), as Hcxagrammus lagoccphalus 
and If. octngrammus . Sir John Richardson. 
terra (ter'afc*!*- •’[-L'-rV.Vr tir^csgrrivi , T-gv 
It. terra, < L. terra , earth, land, ground, soil; 
orig. *tcrsa. ‘dry land/ akin to torrcrc , dry, or 
parch with heat, Gr. -cpccaOat, become dry: see 
thirst, and cf. torrent.] Earth, or the earth: 



-nit formerly taught horses in the manege or riding-school. 

It was a shoit, half-prancing, lialf-leaping gait, the horse 
lifting himself alternately upon the fore and hind feet, 
and going somewhat sidewise. It differed from curvets 
chieth in that the horse did not step so high. It is much 
noticed in the horse-market literature of the seventeenth 
ami eighteenth centuries. 

I lid llrst a Spanish Uor*e, a light Bay, called Le Sn- 
perlie, a beautiful horse. . . Ho went'in corvets for- 
wards, backwards, sidewajs, . . . and went Terra a Terra 

Perfectly. The second Ilorsc I Bid was another Spanish ± ^ /t i */~\ r , .. , 

Horse, ... a Brown-Bay with a White star in his Fore- terrZl-COvfccl (ter {i-kot a), n. [=F. terre Clllte, \ 
head; no Horse ever went Terra a Terra like him, so just, It. terra cotta , < L. terra corta, lit. baked earth: 


terras filius 

as a fancy name, to ordinary streets or ranges 
of houses. — 4. The flat roof of a house, as of 
Oriental and Spanish houses. — 5f. A balcony, 
or open gallery. 

There is a rowe of pretty little iarrasscs or rayles be- 
twixt ever}- window. Cory at. Crudities, I. 218. 

As touching open galleries and terraces, they were de- 
vised by the Greekes, who were wont to cover tlieir houses 
with such. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxxvi. 25 

6. In marble-working, a defective spot in mar- 
ble, which, after being cleaned out, is filled with 
some artificial preparation. Also tcrrassc. 
terrace 1 (ter 'as), r. t. ; pret. and pp. terraced, 
' ^isvyivnxiLuhJ. j ~^k~ccti net-, iVTj ^xxrioTtn mtu a 
terrace; furnish with a terrace. 

Methinks the grove of Baal I see 
In terraced stages mount up high. 

Dyer, To Aaron Hill. 

tar- 
tras, 
ter- 
ter- 

racc 1. Cf. trass.] A variety of mortar used 
for pargeting and the like, and for lining kilns 
for pottery. 

They [the kilns] plastered within with a reddish mortar 
or tarris. Letter of 1G77, in Jewitt’s Ceramic Art, I. 40. 

Tarracc, or Terrace , a coarse sort of plaister, or mortar, 
durable in the weather, chiefly used to line basons, cis- 
terns, wells, and other reservoirs of water. 

Chambers, Cyclopaedia (ed. 1738). 


~ -rVj-I 
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Paradise Flycatcher iTtre- 
sifhone pnraittsea), male ; fe- 
male in background. 

t chit reef i (the original of Lesson's genus Tchi- 
trea)i It lias also been placed in the larger gen- 
era Muscicapa, Nwcipeta, and Mmcitora of the 
early writers of the present century. It Is na- 
tive of India and Ceylon. The adult male is 
chiefly pure- white and black, with glossy steel- 
green head, throat, and crest; the bill is blue, 
the month is yellow, and the eyes are brown. 
The total length is about 17 Inches, of which 
12 or 13 inches belong to the two middle tail- 
feathers, the tail with this exception being 


and so curie; and for the Pirouette, etc. 

Cavendish (Earl of Newcastle), New Method of Dressing 
(Horses (1GG7), Preface. 

Terra cariosa, tripoli or rottenstone.— Terra di Si- 
ena. See sienna.— Terra firma, firm or solid earth ; drj* 
land, in opposition to water: mainland or continent, in 
opposition to insular territories. — Terra incognita, an 
unknown or unexplored region.— Terra Japonica (‘Ja- 
pan earth 'X gambler: formerly supposed to be a kind of 
earth from Japan.— Terra merita, turmeric.— Terra 
nera(lt., ‘black eaith ), a native unctuous pigment, used 
by the ancient artists in frc*co, oil, and tempera painting. 

— Terra nobillst.anold name for the diamond.— Terra 
orellana. Same as anmtto, 2.— Terra ponderosa, ba- 
rytes or heavy-spar.— Terra BigUlata, or terra Lem- 
nia, Lcmnian earth. See under Lcmnian.— Terra verde 
(It., ‘green earth'), either of two kinds of native green 
earth used as pigments in painting, one obtained near 
Verona, the other in Cyprus. The former, which is very 
useful in landscape-painting in oil, is a silicious earth 
colored by the protnud of iron, of which it containsnbout 
20 per cent. Also terre rerte. 

terrace 1 (ter'fts), n. [Early mod. E. also terras, 
tarras, tarrassr; < OF. terrace, tcrrassc , a ter- 
race, gallery, F. tcrrassc, < It. tcrraccia, terrarzo, 
a terrace, < terra, < L. terra, earth, land: see 
terra.] 1. A raised level faced with masonry 
or turf; an elevated flat space: as, a garden 
terrace; also, a natural formation of the ground 
resembling such a terrace. 

This is the tarracc where thy sweetheart tarries. 

Chapman, May-Day, iii. 3. 

List, list, they are come from hunting; stand by, close 
under this terras. 

D. Jonson , Every Man out of his Humour, ii. 1. 

Terraces, flanked on either side by jutting masonry, cut 
clear vignettes of olive-hoary slopes, with cypress-shad- 
owed farms in hollows of the hills. 

J. A. Symonds , Italy and Greece, p. GS. 

2. In gcol., a strip of land, nearly level, extend- 
ing along the margin of the sea, a lake. or a river, 
and terminating on the side toward the water in 
a more or less abrupt descent ; a beach ; a raised 
beach. Also called in Scotland a carsc, and in 
parts of the United States where Spanish was 
formerly spoken a mesa, or 7)icscta. Terraces nre 
seen In many parts of the world, and vary greatly in width, 
height, and longitudinal extent, as well as in the mode of 
their formation. Marine terraces, or raised beaches, have 
usually been caused by the elc\ ation of the land, the preex- 
isting beach having been thus lifted above the action of 
the * atcr, and a new one formed at a lower level. Raised 
beaches, terraces, or ancient sea-margins of this kind form 
conspicuous features in the coast topography of various re- 
gions, as of Scandinavia, Scotland, and the Pacific coast of 
Xorth and South America. Some river- and lake-terraces 
may have been formed by the upheaval of the region where 
they occur ; but a far more Important and general cause of 


terra, earth; coda , fem. of coctus, pp. of co- 
qucrc, cook, bake: see coct, cook 1 .] 1. A hard 
pottery made for use as a building-material and 
for similar purposes, of much finer quality and 
harder baked than brick ; in the usual accepta- 
tion of the term, all unglazed pottery, or any ar- 
ticle made of such pottery. It differs in color ac- 
cording to the ingredients employed. The color is usually 
the same throughout the paste ; but terra-cotta is made 
also with an enameled surface, and even with a surface spe- 
cially colored without enamel. Earthenware similar to 
this, but from materials chosen and prepared with spe- 
cial care, is made in the form of artistic works, as bas- 
reliefs, statuettes, etc. 

2. A work in terra-cotta, especially a work 
of art: specifically applied to small figures 
(statuettes) or figurines in this materia), which 
have held an important place in art both in an- 
cient and in modern times, and are of peculiar 



Tcrra-cotta.- 


A Greek Statuette from TanagTa, 4th century B. C- 


interest in the study of Greek art, which is pre- 
sented by them in a more popular and familiar 
light than is possible with works of greater pre- 
tensions. See Tanagra figurine (under figurine), 
and see also cut under Etruscan. 

Grecian Antiquities, Terra-Cottas, Bronzes, Vases, etc. 

A theme um, No. 3303, p. 202. 


tlieir existence is the diminution of the amount of water terra enlt, ural fter-'i -lrnl'Hir .li n tormn.l 
flo.vi.iK in the rivers or standing in the lakcs-n nlienom- „ i . , n ; tcnacul- 

enon of which there are abundant proofs all over the world, tin C 'r -at. J Ur or pertaining to terraculture ; 
and the beginning of which reaches back certainly into agricultural. [Rare.] 

Tertiary times but how much further is not definitely terraculture (ter'a-kul-tur), n. [Irreg. < L. tcr- 

known, since the geological records of such change of cli- 4- ml turn mritW* 1 r„lff P -t 5 «T, 

mate could not be preserved for an indefinite period, and <■, ’ 3 ^ CUltUia, culniie.J Luitnation of 

very little is known in regard to the position of rivers, or 11,0 earl |i J agriculture. [Rare.] 
bodies of water distinctly separated from the ocean, at any ten*® filillS (ter'e fil'i-us). [L. : terra , gen. of 

terra, earth ; fdius, son.] 1. A person of ob- 


remote geological period. Barely called a bench. 

This stream runs on a hanging terrace, which in some 
parts is at least sixty feet above the Barrady. 

Pocockc, Description of the Last, II. i. 123. 

3. A street or row of houses running along the 
face or top of a slope : often applied arbitrarily, 


sciu*e birth or of low origin. — 2f. A scholar at 
the University of Oxford appointed to make 
jesting satirical speeches. He often indulged 
in considerable license in his treatment of the 
authorities of the university. 



terra filius 

The assembly now return’d to the Theater, where the 
Terr/e filius (the Universitie Butfoone) entertain’d the au- 
ditorie with a tedious, abusive, sarcastical rhapsodic, most 
unbecoming the gravity of the Universitie. 

Evelyn , Diary, July 10, 1G69. 

terrage 1 (ter'aj), n. [< F. ter re (< L. terra), 
earth, + -age. Cf. ter age.] A mound of earth, es- 
pecially n small one, as in a flower-pot, in which 
plants can be set for household decoration. 
terrage 2 (ter'aj), n. [Also U triage; < OF. ter- 
rage, field-rent, < terre, land: see terra.] In 
old Eng. law, an exaction or fee paid to the 
owner of the land for some license, privilege, 
or exemption, such, for instance, as leave to 
dig or break the earth for a grave, or in sotting 
up a market or fair, or for freedom from service 
in tillago, or for being allowed an additional 
holding, etc. 

terrain (te-rfm'), n. [Also sometimes tcrranc; 
< F. terrain , terrein , ground, a piece of ground, 
soil, rock, = It. tvrrcno , < L. terrenum, land, 
ground, prop. neut. of terrenus, consisting of 
earth, < ttrra , earth: see terra , terrene.] A part 
of the earth’s surfaco limited in extent; a vegion, 
district, or tract of land, oithcr looked at in a 
general way or considered with reference to its 
fitness or use for sorao spocial purpose, as for 
a building-place or a battle-field: a term little 
used in English except in translating from the 
French, and then with the samo meaning which 
it has in the original. The word is, however, nlsouscd 
in various idiomatic expressions, in translating n number 
of which thu English word “ground ” is must propei lyem* 
ploj ed • as, “gagner du terrain," to gain ground ; “ perdre 
du teiram," to lose ground, lavor, or credit ; also with 
vaiious mctaphoiical significations: ns, “Ctrc sur eon 
terrain," to have to do with, or to speak of, that with 
which one is thoroughly familiar; “ sender lc terrain," 
examine tho conditions, or look into the matter, etc. As 
used by Trench geologists, the word terrain 1ms a some- 
what vague meaning, and is usually limited by somoqual- 
if} ing term : ns, “ terrain dt* transition,” “terrain primitif. ” 
This word was introduced into English geological litera- 
tureby the translator of Humboldt's “ EssaiGitognostlquc,” 
where it was used, as he remarks, “ because we have no 
word in the l.nglish language which will accurately ex- 
press terrain as used in geology by the French." Also 
spelled (but rarely) tcrranc. 

Itoeks which alternate with each other, anil which ore 
found usually together, and which display the same re- 
lations of position, constitute tho snmc formation ; the 
union of several formations constitutes a geological series 
or a district (terrain); but the terms rocks formations, 
and terrains are used as synonymous in many works on 
geognosy. 

Humboldt, Geognostlcal Essay on the Superposition of 
(Ilocks (trails ), p. 2. 

This term [terrane ] is used for any single rock or con- 
tinuous series of rocks of a region, whether the formation 
be stratified or not. It is applied especially to tnetnmor- 
phic and igneous rocks, as a basaltic terrane. etc. 

J. D. Dana, Man. of (Jeol. (rev. cd.). p. 81. 

terramara (ter-a-inii'rjj), pi. terra marc (-re). 
[< It. terra atnara , bitter earth (a term used in 
tho vicinity of Parma): terra, < L. ttrra, earth; 
amara , fem. of amaroX L. amants, bitter.] Any 
stratum or deposit of earthy material contain- 
ing organic or mineral matter (such as bones or 
phosphates) in suflicient quantity to furnish a 
valuable fertilizer; hence, a deposit containing 
prehistoric remains, as fragments of bones and 
pottery, cinders, ole., of similar character to tho 
deposits called in northern Europe hilchcu-niid- 
dens. There are largo numbers of these termniare on 
the plain tniversed by the Via I an ilia between the Po anil 
the Apennines ; some of them are intermediate in char- 
acter between the kitchcn-middcns of Denmark and the 
palatlttesof Switzerland. appearing to mark sites of settle- 
ments original!) built on piles in shallow bikes (or perhaps 
on marshy ground subject to frequent inundation), which 
have gradually become desiccated while the stations con- 
tinue l to be occupied, 
terrane, n. See terrain. 
terranean (te-ra'iie-an), a. [< L. terra, earth, 
+ -an + -e-an (after subterranean , mediter- 
ranean, etc.).] Being in the earth; belonging 
to tho earth, or occurring beneath the surfaco 
of tho earth. 

The great strain on the trolley wire which would be a 
necessary incident of terranean supply rendeis such a 
system impracticable. Elect. Rev. (Amer.), XVIII. i o. 

terraneous (te-ra'ny-us), a. [< L. terra, earth, 
+ -an 4- -c-ous i after subterraneous).] In hot., 
growing on land. 

terrapenet, n. An obsolete variant of terrapin. 
Terrapenes (ter-a-po'nez), n. pi. [NL. : see 
terrapin.] A subdivision of Emydca (which 
see), in which the pelvis is free, the neck bends 
in a vertical piano, and the head may ho al- 
most completely retracted within tho carapace. 
TJitxfeif. The group contains such genera n9 Emy* CiV- 
tudo, Chelydra, Cinoxtcrnum, and Sfaurvtypitx. The other 
subdivision of Etnydca i3 Chelndincs. See cuts under 
Cinofitcrnuin Cistudo, and terrajnn. 

terrapin (tcr'a-pin), n. [Formerly also tcra- 
plu, tcrrajwncj’turpin; supposed to be of Amer. 
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Ind. origin.] 1. One of several different fresh- 
water or tide-water tortoises of the family 
Emydidx ; specifically, in the United States, 
the diamond-back, Malaclcmmys or Malacoclcm- 
mys palnstris, of the Atlantic coast from New 



Diamond-backed Terrapin (. Malaeletnmys falustris). 

York to Texas, famous among epicures. See 
diamond-bached turtle (under diamond-bached), 
and Malaclcmmys. In trade use the sexes nre distin- 
guished as bull and cow. and small ones as little bulls and 
heifers respectively. 'Jhose under G or 0 inches in total 
length of the under shell nre termed cullinys, of which it 
takes from 18 to 24 or more to make a “dozen.” 'Jhose 
of G inches and more are counts or counters, of 12 to the 
dozen. Only the cows reach 05 to 7 inches in this mea- 
surement ; these nre known to dealers ns full counts, and 
are especially valuable because they usually contain eggs; 
the bulls nre tougher ns well ns smaller, and of less market 
value. 

2. Some other tortoise or turtle: as, the ele- 
phant terrapin of the Galapagos. — 3. A dish 
made of tho diamond-back. 

T errapin Is essentially a Philadelphia dish. Baltimore 
delights in It, Washington eats It, New York knows it, 
but in Philadelphia it approaches n crime not to be pas- 
sionately fond of it. J. IP. Forney, Tho Epicure. 

Alligator terrapin. See alligator. terrapin. — Diamond- 
backed terrapin, the diamond hacked turtle. See din- 
mond-backcd, nnd clef, l.— Elephant terrapin. See ele- 
phant tortoise, under tortoise.— Mud-terrapin, any mud- 
turtle, as of the genus Cinoxternum. (U. S.] — Painted 
terrapin or turtle, Chrysemys picta,ot the United States. 
See Chrysnnys. — Pine-baiTon terrapin, the gopher of 
the southern United States. Test udn Carolina.— Red-bel- 
lied terrapin, Chrysemys rubriventris or J’teudnnys ru - 
flora; tho potter or red-fender. See cut under Rider.— 
Salt-marsh or salt-water terrapin, in the United 
States, one of several dilferent Emydultr of salt or brack- 
ish water, among them the dliunoml-back nnd slider. See 
cut above, nml cut uml-r slider —Speckled terrapin, 
the spotted turtle. Chelopus gut tat us, a small fresh-water 
tortoise of the United States, whose black carapace has 
round yellow spots.— -Yellow-bellied terrapin, Frcu- 
demys seabra, of southern parts of the United States. 

terrapin-farm (tcr'a-pin-fann), n. A place 
where the diamond-back is cultivated, 
terrapin-paws (ter'a-pin-paz), n. sing, and pi. 
A pair of long-handled tongs used in catching 
terrapin. [Chesapeake Bay.] 
terraquean (tc-nVkwe-an), a. [< terraque-ous 
+ -an.] Terraqueous. [Rare.] 

This terraquean globe. Macmillan's Mag., III. 471. 

terraqueous (to-ra'kwfMis), a. [< L. terra, 
earth, + aqua, water (see aqueous).] Consist- 
ing of land and water, as the globe or earth. 

T And lmt one thing that may give any Just ollencc, ami 
that Is the Hypothesis of the Terraqueous globe, wheie- 
with I must confcsse my self not to be satisfied. 

Ray, in Letters of Eminent Men, II. 1G9. 
terrart, n. Same as terrier 2 . 
terrarium (tc-ra'ri-um), nr, pi. terrariums, ter- 
raria (-umz, -ii). [< L. terra , earth: a word mod- 
eled on aquarium.] A vivarium for land ani- 
mals; a placo where such animals are kept 
alive for study or observation. 

Herr Fisclicr-Sigw.art describes the ways of a snake, Tro- 
pidonotus tesselatus, which be kept in his terrarium in 
Zurich. Science, XV. 24. 

terras 't, n. An obsoloto form of terrace L 
terras- (te-ras'), n. Samo as truss. 
terraspherc (tcr'n-sfdr), n. [Irreg. < L. terra, 
earth. + Or. afai/m. sphere.] Same as tellurian. 
terrasse, v. Samo as terrace 
terre't, r. t. Same as tar". 
terre-t, r. t. [< F. terror, < terre, earth : seo 
terra. Cl. inter, alter.] To strike to tho earth. 

“Log. lieerc my gage" (he terr'd his gloue); 

“Thou know'Bt the wetor’s meed." 

I Varner, Albion’s England, iil. 123. 

terreent (te-ron'), n. See tureen. 
terreityf (te-re'i-ti), u. [< L. terra + -c-ity.] 
Earthiness. [Haro.] 


terrestrial 

The aqueity, 

Terreity, and sulphureity 

Shall run together again, and all be annull’d. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, ii. 1. 
terrelt (tcr'el), n. [Also tcrrctla, tcrella; < NL. 
terrclla, dim. of L. terra, earth: see terra.] A 
spherical figure so placed that its poles, equa- 
tor, etc., correspond exactly to those of the 
earth, for showing magnetic deviations, etc. 
terrellat (te-rel'ii), n. Same as terrel. 

I wns shelv’d a pretty Terrclla. describ’d with all yc 
circles, and shewing all y c magnetic deviations. 

Evelyn, Diaiy, July 3, 1C55. 
Terrell grass. A species of wild rye, or lyme- 
grass, Ehjmus Yirginictts, a coarse grass, but 
found useful for forage in the southern United 
States: so named from a promoter of its use. 
terremotet (ter'e-niot), n. [ME., < OF. terre- 
mote, < ML. terra; motus, earthquake: L. terras, 
gen. of terra, earth; motus, movement, < moverc, 
pp. motus, move : see motion.] An earthquake. 

All the lialle quoke, 

As it a terremote were. Gower, Conf. Amant., vi. 
terremotive (tcr-e-mo'tiv), a. [< terremote + 
-ivc.] Of, pertaining to, characterized by, or 
causing motion of the earth’s surface ; seismic. 
[Rare.] 

We may mark our cycles by the greatest known par- 
oxysms of volcanic and terremotive agency. 

Whcwell, Philos, of Inductive Sciences, X. ii!. § 4. 

terrene 1 (te-ron'), a. and 9i. [= Sp. Pg. It. tcr- 
reno , < L. terrenus, of, pertaining to, or consist- 
ing of earth (neut. terrenum, land, ground: seo 
terrain), < terra, earth, land: see terra.] I. a. 
Of or pertaining to tho earth; earthly; terres- 
trial : as, terrene substance. 

I bcleuc noght that terrene boody sotlilcsso 
Of lusty beute may linue such richesse, 

So moche of swetnesse, so mochc of connyng, 

As in your gcntil body is beryng. 

Bom. of Partcnay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 417. 

These thick vapours of terrene affections will be dis- 
persed. Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 3SG. 

I would teach him . . . that Mammonism was, not the 
essence of his or of my station in God’s Universe, but the 
ndscititlous excrescence of it; the gross, terrent, godless 
embodiment of it. Carlyle. 

II. n. 1. The earth. [Rare.] 

Over many a tract 

Of heaven they march’d, and many a province wide, 

Tenfold the length of this teirene. Milton, P. L., vi. 78. 
2. The surfaco of the earth. [Recent.] 
terrene 2 t, n. See tcrrinc, tureen. 
terrenelyt, adr. [ME. terrenhy; < terrene 1 + 
-ly-.] As regards lands. 

I Ilym make my proper enheritour. 

For yut shall he ue wurthy terrenly. 

Bom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), I. G014. 
terrenity (te-ren'i-ti;, n. [< terrene 1 + -ity.] 
Tho stato or character of being terrene ; world- 
liness. 

Being overcome . . . debases all the spirits to a dull 
and low' terrenity. Felt ham. Resolves. 

terreoust (ter'e-us), a. [= Sp. Pg. It. terreo, < 
L. terreus, cart lien, < terra, eartli : see terra. Cf. 
i err os ity.] Earthy; consisting of earth. 

According to the temper of the terreous parts at the bot- 
tom, variously begin intumesccnclcs. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 

terre-plein (tur'plau), v. [F., < terre, earth, + 
plain for plain, level, flat : see terra and plain 1.] 
1. In fort., the top, platform, or horizontal sur- 
face of n rampart, on which the cannon are 
placed. — 2. The piano of site or level surface 
around n Cold-work. 

terrestret, a. [ME., < OF. (and F.) terrrstre ~ 
Pr. Sp. Pg. It. terrestre, < L. tirrestris, of or be- 
longing to tho earth, < terra, eartli: see terra. 
Cf. terrestrial.] Terrestrial; earthly. 

Hecrc may ye se, and hcerbymnyye prevc, 

That wj f is nmnnes helpe nnd his confort, 

Ills Paradys terrestre. and liis disport. 

Chaucer, ilcrchant’s Tale, 1. SS. 
terre streity (ter-es-tre'i-ti), n. Admixture of 
earth. 

Sulphur Itself ... is not quite devoid of terrestreity. 

Boyle, Mechanical Hypotheses. 

Terrestres (te-res'trez), n. pi. [NL., pi. of L. 
terrestris, of or belonging to tho earth : see 
terrestre, terrestrial.] In ornith., one of three 
series into which birds were formerly divided, 
containing tho rasorial nnd cursorial forms: 
contrasted with Jcrcac nnd Aquatics;: more ful- 
ly called Arcs terrestres. 

terrestrial (te-res'tri-al), a. and v. [< ME. 
terrestriall. < OF. terrestrial, < L. terrestris, of or 
belonging to tho earth (seo terrestre), + -at.] 
I. a. 1. Of or pertaining to the earth; exist- 
ing on the eartli ; earthly: opposed to celestial: 
as, terrestrial bodies ; terrestrial magnetism. 
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Vnto mortall deth me to haue ye ahold, 

Eyght as a woman born here naturall, 

A feminine thyng. woman at al houres, 

To end of my days here terrestria.il. 

Horn, of Partenay (C. E. T. S.), 1. 3G22. 

There are also celestial bodies, and bodies terrestrial. 

1 Cor. xv. 40. 

2. RopropentiiiJ? or consisting of the earth: as, 
a or the terrestrial globe. See globe , 4. 

What though, in solemn silence, all 
.Move round this dark, terrestrial ball? 

Addison, Ode. The Spacious firmament. 

3. Pertaining to the world or to the present 
state; sublunary; worldly; mundane. 

A genius bright and base. 

Of tow 'ring talents and terrestrial aims. 

Young, Night Thoughts, vi. 

4. P^i taming to or consisting of land, ub op- 
posed 10 water, or ot earth. 

The U rrrrtridl substance, destitute of all liquor, reraain- 
eth alone. Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 593. 

I did not coniine these observations to land, or terres- 
trial parts uf the globe, but extended them to the fluids. 

Woodward. 

5. In coot., living on the ground; confined to 
the ground; not aquatic, arboreal, or aerial; 
terri colons. Specifically — (a) In omith., rasorial or cur- 
sorial; belonging to the Terreslres. (6) In conch., air- 
breathing or pulmonate, as a snail or a slug, (c) belong- 
ing to that division of isopods which contains the wood- 
lice, sow-bugs, or land-slaters. 

6. In hot., growing on land, not aquatic ; grow- 
ing in the ground, not on trees Terrestrial 

gravitation, magnetism, radiation, refraction, tele- 
scope. See the nouns.— Terrestrial-radiation ther- 
mometer. See thennomctcr. 

n. n. 1, An inhabitant of the earth. 

But Ifenv’n, that knows what all terrestrials need, 

Itepose to night, and toil to day decreed. 

Fen ton, in Pope's Odyssey, viz. G82. 
2. pi. InrodV.t (a) Asection of the class Aves, 
the Tcrrcstrei. (/<) The pulmonate gastropods, 
(c) A division of isopods, 
terrestrially (te-res'tri-al-i), adv. 1. After a 
terrestrial or earthly manner. — 2. In zoiil., in 
or on the ground; on land, not in water: as, to 
pupate terrestrially, as an insect, 
terrestrialness (te-res'tri-al-nes), n. Tho state 
or character of being terrestrial. Imp. Diet. 
terrestrifyt (te-res'tri-fi), v. t. [< L. terrestris, 
of tho earth, + faeerc, make (see -fy).] To re- 
duce to earth, or to an earthly or mundane state. 

Though we should affirm . . ..that heaven were but 
earth celestitled, and earth hut heaven terrestrified. 

SirT. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 13. 
terrestrious (te-res'tri-us), a. [< L. terrestris, 
of tho earth (see terrestre), + -oks.] 1. Of or 
belonging to the earth or to land; terrestrial. 

The reason of Kircherus may he added — that this varia- 
tion proceeded:, not only from terrestrious eminences and 
niavnetical veins of the earth, laterally respecting the nce- 
. die, but [trom] the different coagmentation of the earth 
disposed unto Ihe poles, lying under the sea and waters. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., li. 2. 

The British capital is at the geographical centre of the 
terrestrious portion of the globe. 

G. P. Marsh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., Int., p. 24. 
2. Pertaining to the earth; being or living on 
the earth; terrestrial. 

The nomenclature of Adam, which unto terrestrious ani- 
mals assigned a name appropriate unto their natures. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., Hi. 24. 

[Obsolete or rare in both uses.] 
terret, territ (ter'et, -it), n. [Origin obscure.] 
One of the round loops or rings on a harness- 
pad through which the driving-reins pass. See 
cuts under harness and pad-tree. 
terre-tenant, ter-tenant (tar'-, tfir'Ieiriant), n. 
[< OY .* terre-tenant, < terra, land, + tenant, hold- 
ing: see terra and tenant.'] In law, one who is 
seized of or has the actual possession of land 
as the owner thereof ; the occupant, 
terre verte (tar vart). [F.: terre, earth; verte, 
fem. of vert, green: see terra and vert.] Same 

as terra vcrcle (which see, under terra ) Burnt 

terre verte, an artists’ color, obtained by heating the 
natural terre verte, changing it to a transparent muddy 
brown, with little or none of the original green tone re- 
maining. 

terrible (ter'i-bl), a. [< F. terrible = Pr. Sp. 
terrible = Pg. tcrrivel = It. terribile, < L. terri- 
bilis, frightful, < terrcrc, frighten. Cf. terror, 
deter.] 1. That excites or is fitted to excite 
teiTor, fear, awe, or dread; awful; dreadful; 
formidable. 

Terrible as an army with banners. Cant. vi. 10. 

Altogether it [a hurricane] looks very terrible and amaz- 
ing, even beyond expression. Dampie r, Voyages, n. iii. 71. 
2. Excessive ; tremendous ; severe ; great : 
chiefly used colloquially: as, a terrible bore. 

I began to be in a terrible fear of him, and to look upon 
myself as a dead man. Abp. Tillotson. 
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# The bracing air of the headland gives a terrible appe- 
tite. D. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 20. 

Terrible infant, a noisy, rough, passionate, or incon- 
veniently outspoken child [for V. enfant terrible]. 

Poor Reginald was not analytical, . . . like certain pe- 
danticules who figure in story as children. He was a ter- 
rible infant, not a horrible one. 

C. Jleade, Love me Little, i. 
=Syn. 1. Terrific, fearful, frightful, horrible, shocking, 
dire. 

terribleness (ter'i-bl-nes), n. The character 
or state of being terrible; dreadfulness; for- 
midableness: as, the terribleness of a sight. 

Having quite lost the way of nobleness, lie strove to 
climb to the height of terribleness. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 

terriblizef (ter'i-bliz), v. i. [< terrible + -ice.'] 
To become terrible. [Rare.] 

Both Camps approach, their bloudy rage doth rise, 
And even the face of Cowards ternblizc. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’e Weeks, iL, The Vocation. 

terribly (ter'i-bli), adv. In a terrible manner, 
fa) In a manner to cause terror, dread, fright, or awe ; 
dreadfully. 

When he ariseth to shake terribly the earth. Isa. ii. 21. 
(&) Violently; exceedingly; greatly; very. [Chiefly col- 
loq.] 

The poor man squalled terribly. 

Swift, Gulliver's Travels, i. 2. 

Terrieolse (te-rik'o-le), n. pi. [NL., pi. of L. 
terri cola, a dweller upon earth : see terricole. ] 
1. In entom., a division of dipterous insects. 
Latr exile, 1809. — 2. A group of annelids, con- 
taining the common earthworm and related 
forms : distinguished from Limicolce. 

terricole (ter'i-kol), a. [= F. terricole = Sp. 
terricola = Pg. It. tcrricola, < LL. tcrricola , a 
dweller upon earth, < L. terra, earth, + colere, 
inhabit.] In bot., growing on the ground : espe- 
cially noting certain lichens. Also terricolous, 
terricolinc. 

With respect to terricole species [of lichens], some prefer 
peaty soil, . . . others calcareous soil. 

Encyc. Brit., XIV. 502. 

terricoline (te-rik'o-lin), a. [< terricole + 
-twc 2 .] Same as terricolous. 

terricolous (te-rik'o-lus), a. [< LL. terricola, a 
dweller upon earth*(see terricole), 4- -ot*s.] 1. 

Terrestrial; inhabiting the ground; not aquatic 
or aerial; specifically, belonging to the Tcrrico - 
las. — 2. In bot., same as terricole. 

terriculamentt, n. [= Pg. terriculamcnto, ter- 
ror, dread, < LL. tcrriculamentum, something 
to excite terror, < L. tcrriculum, also terricula, 
something to excite terror, < terrere, frighten : 
see terrible.] A cause of terror; a terror. 

Many times such tcrriculaments may proceed from nat- 
ural causes. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. G59. 

With these and such-like, either torments of opinions 
or tcrriculaments of expressions, do these new sort of 
preachers seek ... to scare and terrifle their silly eecta- 
tors. Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 198. {Davies.) 

terridam (ter'i-dam), n. [E. Ind.] A cotton 
fabric originally made in India. 

terrier 1 (ter'i-6r), n. [Formerly also farrier , 
tarier; < ME. terrcrc, terrxjare, < OF. terrier, in 
cliicn terrier, a terrier-dog. < ML. terrarius, of the 
earth (neut. terrarium , > OF. terrier, the hole or 
earth of a rabbit or fox, a little hillock), < L. 
terra, earth, land: see terra. Cf. terrier 2 .] One 
of several breeds of dogs, typically small, ac- 
tive, and hardy, named from their propensity 
to dig or scratch the ground in pursuit of their 
prey, and noted for their courage and the acute- 
ness of their senses. Terriers are of many strains, 
and occur in two leading forms, one of which is shaggy, 
as the Skye, and the other close-haired, as the black-and* 
tan. They are much used to destroy rats, and some are 
specially trained to rat-killing as a sport. 

The eager Dog3 are cheer’d with claps and cryes, . . . 
And all tho Earth rings with the Terri/es yearning. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii.. The Decay, 
My terriers, 

As it appears, have seized on these old foxes. 

Massinger, City Madam, v. 3. 

Black-and-tan terrier, the ordinary English terrier.— 
Boston terrier, a bleed of dogs supposed to be a cross 
between the English bulldog and terrier. It originated 
in Boston, Massachusetts. —English terrier, a general 
name of the smootli-haired temeis, of seveial bieeds, as 
the common black-and-tan.— Fox-terrier, oneof different 
kinds of terriers trained or used to uneaitli foxes.— Mal- 
tese terrier, a very small terrier, kept as a pet or toy.— 
Scotch terrier, a general name of the shaggy lop-eared 
terriers, of several breeds, as the Skye, etc.— Skye terrier, 
a variety of the Scotch terrier, of rather small size, and very 
sh&sgy.— Toy terrier. See toy.— Yorkshire terrier, a 
variety of the Scotch terrier. (See also bull-terrier, rat- 
terrier.) 

terrier 2 (ter'i-fcr), n. [Formerly also terrar; < 
OF. terrier , in papier terrier, a list of the names 
of a lord's tenants, . < AIL. terrarius, as in teri'a- 
rius liber, a book in which landed property is 
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described, < terrarius, of land: see terrier L] In 
law: {a) Formerly, a collection of acknowledg- 
ments of the vassals or tenants of a lordship, 
including the rents and services they owed to 
the lord, etc. ( b ) In modern usage, a book or 
roll in which the lands of private persons or 
coiporations are described by their site, boun- 
daries, number of acres, etc. 

In the Exchequer there is a terrar of all the glebe-lands 
in England, made about 11 Edward III. Cowell. {Latham.) 

It [Domesday] is a terrier of a gigantic manor, setting 
out the lands held in demesne by the lord and the lands 
held by his tenants under him. 

E. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, V. 4. 

terrier 3 ! (ter'i-cr), n. [< ME. lair your, tarrere, 
tarrer. < OF. terricre, tarriere, taricre, an auger, 
< * tarrer (in pp. tarre, tar6), bore, < L. tercbrarc , 
bore : see tcrcbratc.] A borer, auger, or wimble. 
Co tg rave. 

With tarrere or gymlet perce ye vpward the pipe ashore. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 121. 

terrific (te-rif'ik), a. [= Sp. tcrrifico = Pg. It. 
tcrrifico, < L. tcrrificus, causing terror, < terrcrc , 
frighten, terrify, + -fic us, (.fa cere, make.] Caus- 
ing terror; fitted to excite great fear or dread; 
dreadful : as, a terrific storm. 

The serpent . . . with brazen eyes 

And hairy mane terrific. Milton, P. L., vii. 497. 

terrifical (te-rif'i-kal), a. [< terrific + -ah'] 
Terrific. [Rare.] 

terrifically (te-rif'i-kal-i), adv. In a terrific 
manner; terribly; frightfully. 

terrifiedly (ter'i-fid-li), adv. In a terrified man- 
ner. 

terrify (ter'i-fi), v. t . ; pret. and pp. terrified, 
ppr. terrifying. [= F. terrifier = Sp. Pg. ierrifi - 
car, < L. tcrrifica re, make afraid, terrify, < ter- 
rere, frighten, -hfacerc, make (see -/>/).] 1. To 
make afraid; strike with fear; affect or fill 
with terror ; frighten ; alarm. 

When yc shall hear of wars and commotions, he not ter- 
rified. Luke xxi. 9. 

This is the head of him whose name only 
In former times did pilgrims terrify. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, ii., Doubting Castle. 

Girls, sent their water-jars to fill, 

Would come back pale, too terrified to ciy, 

Because they had but seen him from the hill. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 844. 
2f. To make terrible. 

If the law. instead of aggravating and terrifying sin, 
shall give out license, it foils itself. Milton. 

=Syn. 1. To scare, horrify, appal, daunt. See afraid. 

terrigenous (te-rij'e-uus), a. [< L. terrigena, 
one born of tho earth, < terra, earth, + -genus, 
produced : see -genous.] Earth-born ; produced 
by the earth. 

Terrigenous deposits in deep water near land. 

Nature, XXX. 84. 

Terrigenous metals, the metallic bases of the earth, as 
barium, aluminium, etc. 

terrine (te-ren'), n. [Also terrene , terreen, and 
corruptly tureen; = Gr. terrine , < F. terrine, an 
earthen pan or jar, < AIL. terrineus, made of 
earth, < L. terra, earth: see terra.] 1. An 
earthenware vessel, usually a covered jar, used 
for containing some fine comestible, and sold 
with its contents: as, a terrine of pat6 de foie 
gras. 

Tables loaded with terrenes, filigree, figures, and every- 
thing upon earth. H. Walpole. 

Specifically — 2. An earthen vessel for soup ; a 
tureen (which see). 

Instead of soup in a china terrene, it would he a proper 
reproof to serve them up offal in a wooden trough. 

V. Knox, Winter Evenings, lvii. 

territ, n. See terret. 

Territelas (ter-i-te'le), n. Same as Territelaria. 

Territelaria (ter'-'i-te-la/ri-ji), n. pi. [NL., < L. 
terra, ground, 4- tela, web, + -arm 2 .] A divi- 
sion of spiders, including those which spin un- 
derground webs for their nests, as a trap-door 
spider. The group contains all the tetrapneumonous 
forms, and corresponds to the Mygalidae, or theraphoses. 
Also Tcrrilelcc. 

territelarian (ter^i-te-la'ri-an), a. and«. I. a. 
Pertaining to the Territelaria. 

II. n. Any member of this group. 

territorial (ter-i-to'ri-al), a. [= F. territorial 
= Sp. Pg. territorial = It. territoriale, < LL. ter- 
ritorialis, of or belonging to territory, < L. terri - 
torium, territory: see territory.'] 1. Of or per- 
taining to territory or land. 

The territorial acquisitions of the East-India Company 
. . . might be rendered another source of revenue. 

Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, v. 3. 

A state’s territorial right gives no power to the ruler to 
alienate apart of the territory in the way of barter or sal 
as was done in feudal times. 

WooUey , Introd. to Inter. Law, § 52. 
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2. Limited to a certain distinct: as, rights may 
be personal or territorial. — 3. [cap.'] Of or per- 
taining to one of the Territories of the United 
States: as, a Territorial governor; the Territo- 
rial condition.— Territorial system, that system of 
church government in which the civil ruler of a country 
exercises as a natural and inherent right supremacy over 
the ecclesiastical affairs of his people. It was developed 
in the writings of the German jurist Cliristian Thomasitis 
(1(555-1728). 

territorialism (ter-i-to 'ri-al-i zm ), n. [< terri- 
torial 4* -ism.] The territorial system, or the 
theory of church government upon which it is 
based. Compare collcgialism , episcopal ism. 
territoriality (ter-i-to'-ri-al'i-ti), n. [< territo- 
rial + Possession and control of terri- 

tory. 

Scarcely less necessary to modern thought than the idea 
of territoriality as connected with the existence of a state 
is the idea of contract as determining the relations of in- 
dividuals. II r . State, § 17. 

territorialize (ter-i-td'ri-nl-Iz), v. t.; pret. and 
pp. territorialized , ppr. territorializing. [< ter- 
ritorial 4* -izc.] 1. To enlarge or extend by 
addition of territory. — 2. To reduce to the 
state of a territory. 

territorially (ter-i-to'ri-al-i), adv. In respect 
of territory ; as to territory, 
territoried (ter'i-tci-rid), a* [< tcrritorg 4- 
Possessed of territory: as, an extensively terri- 
toried domain. 

territory (ter'i-to-ri), pi. territories (-riz), 
[< OF. tern tone, F. terntoire =: Sp. Pg. tern- 
tono = It. tvrriioro , territono , < L. territormm , 
the land around a town, a domain, district, ter- 
ritory, < terra , earth: see terra.] 1. The ex- 
tent or eompnss of land nml the wators thereof 
within the bounds or belonging to the jurisdic- 
tion of any sovereign, state, city, or other body; 
any separate tract of land as* belonging to* a 
state; dominion; sometimes, also, a domain or 
piece of land belonging to an individual. 

But if thou linger in my territories 

Longer thun swiftest expedition 

\\ ill gi\e thee time to leave our royal court, 

By heaven ' my wrath shall far exceed the love 

I ever bore my daughter or thy self. 

Shak., T. G. of V., 111. 1 . 103. 
Those who lhc thus mewed up within their own con* 
trncted te nit dries, and will not look abroad beyond the 
boundaries that chance, conceit, or laziness has set to their 
inquiries. Locke , Conduct of the Understanding, § 3. 

Gentlemen, I thought the deck of a Massachusetts ship 
was as much the territory of Massachusetts as the floor on 
which we stand. Emerson, West Indian Emancipation. 

2. Any extensive tract, region, district, or do- 
main: as, an unexplored territory in Africa. 

From hence being brought to a subterranean territorie 
of cellars, the courteous friars made us taste a \arletj of 
excellent wines. Jlvelyn, Diarj, May 21, 1045. 

3. J/v/p.] In the United States, an organized di- 
vision of the country, not admitted to the com- 
plete rights of Statehood (see state , ]3). itsgo\- 
eminent is conducted by n governor, judges, and other 
otllcers appointed from Washington, aided by a Territorial 
legislature. Bach Territory sends one delegate to Congress, 
who has a voice on Territorial matters, blit cannot tote. 
Territories are formed by act of Congress. When a Ter- 
ri tor) has sulllcient population to entitle it to one repre- 
sentative in the National jloitBe of .Representatives, it is 
usually admitted by net of Congress to the Union as a 
State. N eaily all the States (except the original thirteen) 
have passed through the Territorial condition. There arc 
now (1803) three organized Territories — New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Oklahoma ; and there nre nho tw o unorgan- 
ized Territories — the Indian Terrltoiy and Alaska. Set- 
ernl countries of Spanish America lm\e a b ) stem of Terri- 
tories analogous to that of the United States. 

The territory is an infant state, dependent only till it Is 
able to walk by itself. 

E. A. Freeman, Amor. Lects., p. 351. 
The nation lias never regretted delay in erecting a ten 
ritory into a state. The Nation, Jan. 28, lbbli. 

Cell territory, In anal and physiol., the range of extra- 
cellular substance supposed to be Influenced by each In- 
dividual cell of any tissue Virchow . — Territory of a 
Judge, in Scots law, the district over which a judge’s ju- 
risdiction extends in causes and in judicial acts proper to 
him, and beyond w hich helms no Judicial authority. =Syn. 

1 and 2. Quarter, province. 

terror (ter'or), n. [Formerly also terrour ; < F. 
terrenr = Pr. Sp. Pg. terror = It. 1 err ore, < L. 
terror, groat fear, dread, terror, < terrerc, put in 
fear, frighten, make afraid.] 1. Extreme fear 
or fright; violent dread. 

The sword without and terror within. I)cot. x.x.xli. 25. 

Amaze, 

Be sure, and terrour seiz’d the rebel host. 

Milton, P. L., vi. C!7. 

ranting with terror , from the bed he leapt. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 3S3. 

2. A person or tiling tlmt terrifies or strikes 
with terror; n cause of dread or extreme fear: 
often used in humorous exaggeration. 
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Rulers are not a terror to good works, but to the evil. 

Rom. xiii. 3. 

There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats. 

Shak., J. C., iv. 3. CG. 
That bright boy you noticed in my class, who was a ter- 
ror six months ago, will no doubt be in the City Council 
in a few years. Uarpcr's Mag., LXXVIII. 933. 

King of terrors. See kingi.— Reign of Terror, in French 
hist., that period of the first Revolution during which the 
country was under the sway of a faction who made the ex- 
ecution of persons of all ages, sexes, and conditions who 
were considered obnoxious to their measures ono of the 
cardinal principles of their government. This period may 
be said to have begun in March, 1793, when the revolution- 
ary tribunal was appointed, and to have ended in July, 1794, 
with the overthrow' of Robespierre and his associates. Also 
called The Terror. =Syn. 1. Apprehension, Fright, etc. See 
alarm. 

terror! (ter'or), v. t. [< terror , «.] To fill with 
terror. [Karo.] 

They, terror'd with these words, demand his name. 

Heywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 515. 

terror-breathing (ter' or-br6 7/ Tiling), a. In- 
spiring terror; terrifying. [Rare.] 

Through the stern throat of terror-breathing war. 

Drayton, Mortimer to Queen Isabel. 

terror-haunted (ter'gr-hiin'ted), a. Haunted 
with terror; subject to visitations of extreme 
fear. [Karo.] 

Till at length tho lays they chanted 
Reached the chamber tcrrnr-iiauntrd. 

Longfellow, Norman Baron. 

terrorisation, terrorise, ole. See terrorization, 
ote. 

terrorism (tcr'or-izm), n. [= F. terrorisme = 
Sp. Pg. It. terrorism!) ; ns terror + •ism.’] Kesort 
to terrorizing methods ns n menus of coercion, 
orthestnto of fenr nml submission produced 
by tho providence of such methods. 

I.ct the Injury Inflicted under Oils terrorism he nppre- 
elated, and lull compensation nwnrdcd on the district by 
the JudRO of Assize or of County Court, mill theharhnriein 
will die out. 1'orlnvjUthj Jin\, X. S., XL. 212. 

terrorist (ter'or-ist), n. [= F. tcrrorlstc = Sp. 
Pg. terrorist, 1 ; ns terror + -is/.] Ono who fn- 
vors or uses terrorizing methods for tho necont- 
plishment of some object, ns for coercing n 
government or it community into the adoption 
of or submission to u certain course; one who 
practises terrorism. Specifically- (n) An neent or 
partlzan of the revolutionary tribunal during this Kcign 
of Terror In France. 

Thousands of those hell-hounds called terrorists, whom 
they had shut up in prison on their last i evolution ns the 
satellites of tyranny, nro let loose on the people. 

Burke, A Regichlo Fence, Iv. 
(b) In Russia, a member of apolitical parly whose purpose 
is to demoralize the government by terror. See nihil ism, 

•5 <fc). 

Whether such wrongs nml cruelties arc ndequato to ex- 
cuse the violent measures of retaliation adopted by the 
terrorists Is a question to which different answers may be 
given by different people. 

(J. Kcnnan, The Century, XXXV. 755. 
terroristic (ter-o-ris'tik), a. [< terrorist 4- -j’c.] 
Of or pertaining to terrorists. 

Terroristic ncthlty, In the shape of bomb-throwing and 
assassination. ’ The Century, XXXV. 50. 

terrorization (ter r or-i-zu'shon), a. [< terrorize 
4* rift ion.] Tho net of terrorizing, or the stato 
of being terrorized. Also spelled terrorisation. 
terrorize (tcr'or-iz), v. t. ; pret. and pp. terror- 
ized , ppr. terrorizing. [= F. terrorise)' = Pg. 
terrorizin' ; ns terror 4- -ize.] To fill with ter- 
ror; control or coerce by terror; terrify; appal. 
Also spelled terrorise. 

Secret organizations, which control and terrorize a dis- 
trict until overthrown by force. 

The Century, XXXVI. 840. 
The people arc terrorised by acts of cruelty nml violence 
which they dare not resist. Edinburgh Her., CLXIII. 507. 

terrorizer (tcr'or-I-zGr), n. Ono who terrorizes. 
Also spelled terrorise)'. 

GortchnkofT, Ignatieff, nml other Pnnslnvonic terrorisers 
of the Germans. Loire, Bismarck, II. 152. 

terrorless (ter'or-los), a. [< terror 4- -lefts,"] 
X. Free from terror. 

How calm nml sweet the \lctoiIes of life. 

How terrorless the triumph of the grave ! 

Shelley, Queen Mnb, vi. 

2. Harmless. [Rare.] 

Some human memories and tearful loro 
Render him terrorless; . . . dread him not ! 

Poe, Silence. 

terror-smitten (tor'or-smit'n), a. Smitten or 
stricken with terror; terrified, 
terror-stricken, terror-struck (tcr'or-strik'n, 
ter'or-struk), p. a. Stricken with terror; terri- 
fied’; appalled. 

terror-strike (tcr'or-strik), r. /. To smite or 
ovorcomo with terror, [fibre.] 
lie hath bafllcd his suborner, terror-struck him. 

Coleridge, Remorse, Iv. 2. 
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terrosityt, n. [< * ferrous (< F. tcrreitx = Pr- 
ter r os, < L. terrosus, full of earth, earthy, < 
terra, earth: see terra, and cf. terreous ) 4- -ity.] 
Earthiness. 

Rhenish wine . . . hath fewer dregs and less terresity 
Tread terrosity] or gross enrthliness than the Clared wine 
hath. JF. Turner (Arber’s Eng, Garner, II. 114). 

terry (ter'i), n. [Origin obscure.] 1. A tex- 
tile fabric of wool or silk, woven like velvet, but 
with tho loops uncut. 

The furniture was in green terry, the carpet a harsh, 
brilliant tapestry. Howells, Annie Kilburn, xi. 

2. In ropc-maldng, an open reel. E. H. Kniglit. 
—Terry poplin. *See poplin.— Terry velvet, uncut 
velvet. 

Tersanctus (ter'sangk // tus), n. [< L. ter, thrice 
(see ter), 4- sanctus , holy (see saint): so called 
because it begins with the word Sanctus, said 
thrice.] Same as Sanctus. 
terse 1 (t6rs), a. [= Sp. Pg. It. terso, < L. tcr- 
sus , wiped off, clean, neat, pure, pp. of tcrgcrc , 
wipe, rub off, wipe dry, polish.] If. Wiped; 
rubbed; appearing as if wiped or rubbed; 
smooth. 

Many stones also, both precious and vulgar, although 
terse and smooth, have not this power attractive. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 4. 
2\. Refined; accomplished; polished: said of 
persons. 

Your polite and terse gallants. Massinger. 

3. Free from superfluity; neatly or elegantly 
compact or concise; neat; concise. 

In eight terse lines has Phtcdrus told 
(So frugal were the bards of old) 

A tale of goats: ami clos'd with grace 
Flan, moral, all, in that short space. 

IF. Whitehead, The Goat's Beard. 

terse 2 t, n. See tcrcc. 

tersely (tfcrs'li), adv. If. In an accomplished 
manner. 

Fastidious Brisk, a nent, spruce, affecting courtier, . . . 
speaks good remnants: . . . swears tersely and with va- 
riety. B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour. 

2. In a terse manner; neatly; compactly; con- 
cisely. 

terseness (tOrs'nes), n. 1. Tho state or prop- 
erty of being terse; neatness of stylo; com- 
pactness; conciseness; brevity. 

Under George the First, the monotonous smoothness of 
Byron's versillcation and the terseness of his expression 
would have made Pope himself envious. 

Macaulay, Moore's Byron. 

2. Shortness. [Rare.] 

The cylindrical figure of the mole, as well as the com- 
pactness of its form, arising from the terseness of its 
limbs, proportionally lessens its labour. 

Paley, Nat. Tlicol., xv. 
tersion (ter'shon), n. [< L. tcrgcrc, pp. ter sits, 
wipe.] Tho act of wiping or rubbing ; friction ; 
cleaning. 

He [Boyle] found also that heat and tersion (or the clean- 
ing or wiping of any body) increased its susceptibility of 
[electric] excitation. Encyc. Brit., VIII. 3. 

ter-tenant, n. See terre-tenant. 
tertial (ter'sbnl), a. and n. [< L. *tcrtialis, < ter- 
tins, third : see tcrcc.] I. a. Of tho third rank or 
row among the flight-feathers of a bird's wing; 
tertiary, as a quill-feather. 

II. n. A tertiary flight-feather; one of the 
ponnre, or lar^o feathers, of a bird’s wing of the 
third set, which grow on tho elbow or upper 
arm ; ono of tho tertiaries. The word was intended 
to signify only the third set of flight-feathers, in the same 
relation to the humerus that the secondaries bear to the 
ulna, nml the primaries to the manus; but in practice two 
or three of the innermost secondaries are called tertials 
when in any way distinguished from the rest. Also tertiary, 
tertiary feather. Sec cuts under bird 1 and covert, 0. 

The two or three longer innermost true secondaries, 
growing upon the very elbow, arc often Incorrectly called 
tertials, especially when distinguished by size, shape, or 
color from tho rest of the secondaries. 

Coues, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 113. 

tertian (ter'slian), a. mul n. [I. a. < ME. ter- 
tian, < Ij. tertianus, of tho third (day), < tertius, 
third: seo Icrcc. II. n. < ME. tertian, tcreiauc, 

< OF. tertiane = Sp. tcrciana = Pg. ter^aa, < 
Ij. tertiana (so. f Chris'), a tertian fever, fern, of 
tertianus, of tho third (day): see I.] I. a. Oc- 
curring every second day: as, a tertian fever. 

If it do, I dar wel lcyc a grote 
That ye shul have a fevere terciane. 

Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 139. 
Double tertian fever. See fever).— Tertian ague, in- 
termittent fever with a paroxysm every other day. — Ter- 
tian fever. See /rrcri. 

II. n. 1. A fever or other disease whose 
paroxysms return after a period of two days, 
or on tho third day, reckoning both days of 
consecutive occurrence; an intermittent whose 
paroxysms occur after intervals of about forty- 
eight hours. 
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By liow much n hectic fever is harder to be cured than 
n tertian, . . , by so much is it harder to prevail upon a 
triumphin'; lust than upon Us first insinuations. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), 1. 110. 

2. In organ-building, a stop consisting of a 
fierce and a larigot combined. — 3f. A measure 
of S4 gallons, tbe third part of a tun. Statute 
*'f Hr nr i VI . — 4. A curve of the third order. 

[lhiT-e.] 

tertiary ( tor'bbi-a-ri), a. and n. [= F. tertiaire 
— b}<. t ( rrcro = Pg. tercriro = It. terziario , < 
L. t< i tiarius, containing a third part, < tertiu s*, 
third: so,* hrtian.] I. a. 1. Of the third order, 
rank, or formation: third. — 2. [Usually cap.'] 
I:i g>*>\. of. pertaining to, or occurring* in the 
Tertiary. S-c- If, 

In a wt.nl, in proportion as the acre of a tcrtiaro forma- 
tion i- more ni'xlc-ii. •*<> also is the resemblance creator 
of it* fo--il Mie’K to tb» testaceous fauna of the actual 
I.y< 'l, Lit menu of Geology (1st ed., 1WS), p. 2b3. 

3. In arnith., same as tcrtial: distinguished 
from xrandnry and from primary. See cuts 
under bird 1 and covert , a., 6. — 4. [cap. or 1. c.] 
Belonging or pertaining to the Tertiaries. iSeo 

n. (?.). 

GuMo buried him (Dante) with due care in a stone uni 
in the burning ground of the Franciscans, who loved him, 
ami in whose tertiary habit he was shrouded in the su- 
preme l.our. .V. and Q ., 7th scr., XI. 28 fi. 

Tertiary alcohol. Sec alcohol . 3 —Tertiary color, a 
color produced by the mixture of two secondary colors, 
as citron*, russet, or olive. See II. (c).— Tertiary fea- 
ther. same ;as tcrtial.— Tertiary syphilis. Sec syphilis*. 

II. h. One who or that which is tertiary, 
or third in order or succession. Specifically— 
(a) [rap.) In nr< l , that part of the seiles of geological 
formations which lies above the Mesozoic or Secondary 
and below the Quaternary ; the "Crciiozoic’’ of some au- 
thors, while others include in this division both Tertiary 
and Quaternary. The terra Tertiary belongs to an early 
period in the history of geology, the entire scries having 
been divided into Primary, Secondary, and Tertiary. The 
term transition was afterward introduced (sec transition), 
and Q^airmanj -dill later; but the Quaternary has been 
considered by some as being rather a subdivision of the 
Tertian, since it seems to have been of relath ely short 
duration, and not anywhere preceded by any break to 
be compared in importance with that which in various 
regions characterizes the passage from Mesozoic to Ter- 
tiary. The Tertiary was divided by Lyell into three groups 
or systems, the lnris of this classification being the per- 
centngeofliviog c pccie» of Molltt+ca in each group ; these 
divisions were designated by him as the Eocene, Mio- 
cene. and Pliocene, to which a fourth was added later 
by Ueyrich, namely the Olicoccne. intercalated between 
the Tocent rml Miocene. Tills scheme of subdivision is 
still accepted as convenient and philosophical, although 
strict regard i« not p\id to the precise percentages of liv- 
ing specits indicated by Lyell. The subdivisions of these 
larger divisions which have been found necessary in dif- 
ferent regions van- considerably In number and charac- 
ter. The br* ik between the Cretaceous and the Tertiary 
in northwestern Europe K on the whole, very marked in 
character; in various other parts of the world It is much 
less apparent. Thu more Important and striking features 
of the Tertiary may be very concisely summed up as fol- 
lows : evidence of the greatly increasing importance of the 
surface of the land ns compared with that of the water, as 
shown bj the local and detrital character, and the small 
and rapidly varying thickness, of the deposits, together 
with the rapidly increasing development of a land-fauna 
nnd -flora; the uplifting of the great mountain-chains of 
the globe, an operation performed on a gigantic scale, 
some part* of the early Tertiary having been raised to 
an elevation of nearlj 20,000 feet above the 6ea-levcl ; the 
almost entire disappearance of many of those forms of 
animal life which were prominent during the Mesozoic 
epoch, n« of the cephalnpods, the gigantic reptiles, and 
especially the development of tho Mammalia in ever-in- 
creasing numbers and diversity of type; the very much 
diminished import: nee both as respects numbers and 
size of many of those forms of vegetable life which were 
most prominent in prc-Tertiary times, such ns tin: ferns 
the lycopods and theoycads, and the development of mod- 
ern forest vegetation, in which the dicotyledonous nngio- 
sperms play a very important part; the zonal distribution 
of life and climate; the evidence, furnished in abundance 
in various parts of the world, of a marked diminution In 
temperature going on through Tertiary times, the proof 
of which, if begun before the Tertiary, could only be ob- 
tained with great difficulty, if at all, owing to the small 
relative importance of the land-areas ; and, finally, the 
appearance of man upon the earth, an event which took 
place, so far as is known from present available evidence, 
some time before the close of the Hiocene. See also Post- 
tertian/, Quateman/, and recent, 4. (b) [cap.) A member of 
tbe third order {tertius ordo dc pccnitentia) of monastic bod- 
ies. An order of this kind was first organized by St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi. Itwas instituted ns a sort of middle term 
between the world and the cloister, and members were re- 
quired to dress more soberly, fast more strictly, pray more 
regularly, hear mnBS more frequently, and practise works 
of mercy more systematically than ordinary persons living 
in the world. The Dominicans also have their third order, 
and the example was followed by various other monastic 
bodies. 

The Order of St. Francis had, and of necessity, its Terti- 
aries, like that of St. Dominic. 

Milman, Latin Christianity, ix. 10. 
(r) Acolor, as russet, citrine, or olive, produced by the mix- 
ture of two secondary' colors. Tertiaries are grays, nnd 
are either red-gray, blue-gray, or yellow-gray when these 
primaries are in excess, or violet-gray, orange-gray, or 
green-gray when these secondaries are in excess. Fair- 
holt. ( d ) Same as tcrtial. 
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tertiate (ter'slii-at), v. t.j pret. and pp. terti- 
ated , ppr. tertiating. [< L. tertiatus, pp. of ter- 
tiarc , do every third day, do for tlie third time. 
< ter this, third: see terce.] 1. To do for the 
third time. Johnson. — 2. In gun., to examine, 
as a piece of artillery, or the thickness of its 
metal, to test its strength. This is usually 
done ■with a pair of caliper compasses. 

To tertiate a piece of ordnance is to examine the thick- 
ness of the metal, in order to judge of its strength, the 
position of the trunnions, etc. Wilhelm, Mil. Diet. 

tertium quid (t6r'shi-um kwid). [L. : tertium, 
neut. of tertius , third; quid, something, some- 
what, neut. of indef. pronoun quis, somebody: 
see ichat, who.'] 1. Something neither mind 
nor matter; especially, an idea regarded as not 
a mere modification of the mind nor a purely 
external thing in itself. Hence — 2. Some- 
thing mediating between essentially opposite 
things. 

tertium sal (ter'shi-um sal). [L. : tertium , 
neut. of tertius, third ; sal, salt.] In oldchcm., 
a neutral salt, ns being the product of an acid 
and an alkali, making a third substance differ- 
ent from either. 

Tertullianisrn (t(*r-tul'yan-izm), v. Tho doc- 
trine and discipline of* the Tertullianists, in- 
volving special rigor as to absolution of peni- 
tents, opposition to second marriages, etc. 

About a year after tins, he (Mr. Cotton] practically ap- 
peared in opposition to TcrtulUanism, by proceeding unto 
a second in.mingc. Cotton Mather, Mag. Chris., III. i. 

Tertullianist (ter-tul'yan-ist), it. [< Tcrtullian 
(LL. Tcrtidlinmis) + -is:.] A member of a 
branch of tbo African Montanists, of tlio third 
and fourth centuries, holding to the doctrines 
of Montanism as modified by Tcrtullian. The 
divergence of the Tertullianists from orthodoxy seems to 
have been much less marked than that of the original 
Asiatic Montanists. They called themselves “ Pneumat- 
ics," or spiritual men, and the Catholics “Psychics," nat- 
ural or sensual men. 

teruncius (te-run'slii-us), pi. tcruncii (-1). 
[L., three twelfths of an ns (see ns-*), honee 
a trifle, < hr, three times, thrice, + tincia, tho 
twelfth part of anything: seo ounce l.] An an- 
cient Homan coin, being the fourth part of tho 
as, and weighing 3 ounces. 

teru-tero (tcr'o-tcr'd), «. [S. Amer.; imitative 
of the bird’s note.] The Cayenne lapwing. 
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or spur-winged plover, rancllus or Bclonoptcrus 
cayenne ns is } a South American bird of the plov- 
er kind. It resembles the common pewit, but is easily 
distinguished. The wings are spurred, and there is a mi- 
nute hallux. The back nnd wings are resplendent with 
metallic iridescence of violet-green nnd bronze ; the breast 
Is black; the lining of the wings is white; the head is 
crested. During incubation it attempts to lead enemies 
away from Its nest by feigning to be wounded, like many 
other birds. The eggs are esteemed a delicacy. Its wild 
and weird notes often disturb the stillness of the pampas. 

tervet, v. [ME. ter ecu, terrien, < AS. * tyrfian , 
in comp, gc tyrfian (= OIIG. zerben), fall. Cf. 
torve, terry , topsyturvy. Also in comp, overterve, 
^fE. overterven, used awkwardly in one passage 
with toppe preceding, as if * top-over ter re (an ex- 
pression appar. connected with the later lopsy- 
tervy, now topsyturvy, q. \\). Cf. terry, tirfe.] 
I. intrans. To fall ; be thrown down. 

And I schal cryc ristful kyng, 

Ilk man hnuc as the seme, 

Th« ri^t schtil ryse to rych** reynyngc. 

Truyt and treget to belle schal terve. 

Holy Hood (ed. Morris), p. 207. 

II. trans. 1. To dash down; cast; throw; in 
composition with over , to overthrow; overturn. 

Ovyr (tyr)vyn (ovj/r tyrvyn, K. ouerturnen, S. II. ouyr- 
turuyn, I\). Subvcrto, cverto. Prompt. Parv. (1140), p. 373. 
So dred they hym, they durst no thing oner tenic 
Again e Ills lawe nor peace. 

J, Ilardyng, Chron. of Eng. (ed. Ellis, 1812), p. 47. 
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The lawe and peace he kepte, and conserued, 

Which him vpheld, that he was neuer ouer temed. 

J. Ilardyng, Chron. of Eng. (ed. Ellis, 1812), p. 75. 

2. To turn down or back; roll or fold over, 
tervee, V. See terry. 

tervy (tSr'vi), v. i. [Also tervee, turvee , tarvy. 
Cf. terve.'] To struggle ; kick or tumble about, 
as to get free. HaUhvcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
teryt, a. A Middle English spelling of icary. 
terza-rima (ter'tsji-re'ma), n. [< It. terza rima: 
terza, fern, of terzo , third*; rima, rime: see terce 
and rime 1 .] A form of verse in iambic rhythm 
used by tho early Italian poets. In it the lines con- 
sist of ten or eleven syllables, and are arranged in sets of 
three that are closely connected. The middle line of the 
first tiercet rimes with the first and third lines of the second 
tiercet, the middle line of the second tiercet rimes with 
tiie first and third lines of the third tiercet, and so on. 
At the end of the poem or canto there is an extra line 
w Inch has the same rime as the middle line of the preced- 
ing tiercet. In this form of verse Dante’s “Divina Corn- 
media” is written. The most conspicuous example of its- 
use in English literature is Byron’s " Prophecy of Dante.’’ 
terzetto (ter-tset'o), n. [It., < terzo, third: see 
terce.] In m usic, a composition for three voices; 
a vocal trio. 

tesa (te'zii), n. See teesa. 
teschenitie (tesh'en-it), n. [< Tcsclicn , a town, 
in Austrian Silesia, + -tfe 2 .] The name given 
by Hohenegger to certain eruptive rocks inter- 
calated and .intrusive in the Cretaceous on the 
borders of Silesia and Moravia, and which have 
been the subject of discussion among geologists 
since 1821. Tschcrmnk described them in 18GC, and con- 
sidered them as belonging to two quite different groups, 
one of which included rocks identical with or analogous to 
the picrites, while for the other he adopted Uolienegger’s 
name. The latter group (the teschenites of Tschemiak) 
have again been divided by Rosenbusch, who refers a part 
of them to the diabases, while the other portion is consid- 
ered by him to have been originally essentially a mixture 
of plagioclase and nepbelin, but now greatly altered, and 
accompanied by various accessory constituents. Rocks 
of somewhat similar character have been described from, 
various other regions, as from the Caucasus and Portugal, 
and have been supposed to consist in part of nepbelin. 
The question of the composition of the teschenites still re- 
mains obscure, since one of the latest investigators (Rohr- 
bacli) maintains that none of the rocks described under 
that name contains nepbelin. 

tesho-lama (tesh'6-lii/mji), n. [Tibetan.] One 
of tbe two lama-popes of’tlie Buddhists of Tibet 
and Mongolia, each of whom is supreme in his- 
own district, the other being the dalai-lama, 
who, though nominally his equal, is really the 
more powerful. Also called bogdo-lama. * See 
dalai-lama. 

Tesia (te'si-li), n. [NL. (Hodgson, 1S37), from 
a Nepaulese name.] A generic name under 
which Hodgson originally, and after him other 
writers, described several small wren-like birds 
of India, later determined to represent different 
genera and conventionally referred to the 27- 
inch idee. Hodgson in 1841 proposed to replace the name 
Tesia by Anura, which, however, being preoccupied, was 
by him in 1845 changed to Pnoepyga ; and at the same 
time he proposed a new generic name Oligura for some of 
the birds be had before called Tesia. The result is that (a) 
some authors discard Tesia, and separate its species into 
tlie two genera Pnocpyga and Oligura, while ( b ) most au- 
thors use Tesia for the species of Oligura, and put there 
the other birds which had been called TVsia. Tlie species- 
of Tesia in sense ( b ) are 3 in number — T. castaneicoronata,. 
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T. cyancivcntris, and T. supcrciliaris ; they belong to the 
eastern Himalayan region and southward. Compare the 
figure here given with that under Pnoepyga. 
tessarace (tes-a-ra'se), n. [< Gr. reoaapec, four, 
+ (ikij, a point.^ A tetrahedral summit, 
tessaradecad (tes^a-ra-dek'ad), n. [< Gr. ria- 
aapec, four (seo four), 4- 6ek6c (6eko6-), the num- 
ber ten: seo dccad.] A group of fourteen in- 
dividuals; an a ggre gate of fourteen. Farrar. 
tessarescffidecahedron (tes-a-res-e-dek-a-lie'- 
dron), n. [LGr. reccapecKaideKaedpov, < Gr. rea- 
aapEGhatAsKa, fourteen (see fourteen ), 4* iSpa, 
base or faco of a polyhedron.] A solid having- 
fourteen faces. The cuboctnhedion, the truncated 
octahedron, and the truncated cube are examples of such 
bodies. Sec A rchimedca n solid, under A rchimedean. 

Tessaria (tc-sa'ri-ii), a. [NL. (Ruiz and Pa- 
von, 1794), named” after L. Tcssarij professor 
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of botany at Ancona.] A genus of composite 
plants, of the tribe Inuloiilac and subtribe Plu- 
chclnex. It is distinguished from the related genus 
Pluchea by hoary or silky and shrubby stems bearing 
small cymose or corymbose heads with an ovoid involucre 
of two kinds of bracts, the outer somewhat woolly, the 
inner scarious and often shining. The 5 species are all 
American, and chiefly of temperate or mountainous parts 
of the west coast from Chili to California. They resemble 
species of Gnaphalium or life everlasting in their frequent 
white-woolly clothing; their leaves are alternate entire 
and toothed; their llowcrs are purplish and small, and 
are sometimes very numerous, bee arrow-wood. 

tesseledt, «. Soe tcssetlcd. 

For the wals glistered with red marble and pargeting of 
divers colours, yea all the house was paved with checker 
and tesselcd worke. Enolles’s Hist. 7’wrA\«(lC0.‘lX (Xares.) 

tessella (te-scl'jl), n. ; pi. tessclUc (-0). [< L. 
tessella, a small squaro stone, dim. of tessera , a 
square, tessora; see tosMTfl.] Same as tessera. 
tessellar (tcs'e-ljir), a. [< LL. tesscllarius , ono 
wlio makes tessella?, < L. tessella , a little cube 
or squaro ; see tessella.'] Made up of tessera?. 
See tessellated . 

Tessellata (tes-e-la'tll), w. pi. [NL., neut. pi. 
of L. tcsscllatas, checkered: soo tessellate.] 1. 
A group of tessollato Paleozoic sea-urchins, sy- 
nonymous with Palrcchinoidca. — 2. Tessellated 
crinoids; an order of Cnnoidca , having the ca- 
lyx formed entirely of calearoous plates, and 
the oral surface without ambulacral furrows, us 
in the genera Aetinocrin us and Cyathochnus. 
tessellate (tes'e-lat), r, t. ; pret. and pp. tessel- 
lated , ppr. tcssellatnif/. [< L. tessella t us, made 
of small square stones, checkered, < tessella , a 
small square stone: seo tessella.'] To form bv 
inlaying differently colored materials, as li 
pavement ; bonce, to variegate. 

It was the affectation of some to texsclate their conver- 
sation with antiquated and obsolete words. 

Leeky, Ihirop. Morals, I. 335. 

tessellate (tes'e-lat), a. Ill :rw/., same ns tessel- 
lated, :i. 

tessellated (tes'e-la-ted), a. [< L. tessella t us, 
made of small square stones, checkered (seo 
tessellate), + -ed-.] 1. Formed of small pieces 

of stone, glass, or tho like, generally square or 
four-sided in plan, and long in proportion to 
their breadth. See tessera, 1. — 2. In hot., check- 
ered; having tho colors arranged in small 
squares, thus resembling a tessellated pave- 
ment. — 3. In cool., checkered or reticulated 
in a regular manner, by either tho coloration 
or the formation of tho parts of a surface, (a) 
liming colored matches resembling mosaic work or n 
checker board (6) Divided by mined lines Into square 
or lingular spaces, (r) Having distinct square scales.— 
Tessellated cells, flattened epithelial cells united at 
theiredges into pavement epithelium — Tcssollatcd epi- 
thelium. Same as jxirancnt epithelium See e pit hr hum. 

— Tessellated work, inlaid Work composed of square 
or four-sided pieces or tessera?. Mosaic in the urtlinary 
senses is comprised in this. 

tessellation (tcs-c-la'shon), ». [< tess(llat(rd) 
+ -ioh.] 1. The act or art of making inlaid 
work until tossenc. — 2. Tho work so produced. 
Additions to the old glass terAlati»n in the pulpit. 

Planch in Jour, Brit. Arclucol. A«s., A.Y. Us. 

tessera (tcs'o-rji), ». ; pi. trs S( r.r (-re). f= F. 
tfsscrc = Sp. trsrra = Pg. It. t<ss<ra. < L. frv- 
sera, n small cube or square of stone, wood, 
etc., a cube, die, tablet, tessera, ticket, token, 

< Ur. rtoaaptc, Ionic 
ricatptc, four: see 
four.] 1. A small 
piece of hard ma- 
terial, generally 
square in plan, 
used in combina- 
tion with others 
of similar charac- 
ter for making mo- 
saics. Tessera? arc 
small in surface, 
and are thick in 
proportion, and 
therein differ from 
tiles, which are 
large and lint. — 2. 

A die for playing 
games of chance. — 

3. A small squaro 
of bone, wood, or 
the like used in 
ancient Romo as a 
ticket of admission 
to the theater, etc. 

— 4. Same ns tessera hospitalis (which see, be- 
low). [Rare.] 

The fathers composed n form of confession, not as a 
prescript rule of faith to build tbo hopes of our salvation 


on, but ns a tessera of that communion, which, by public 
authority, was therefore established upon those articles. 

Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1835), IX. 321. 
Tessera fmmentari, in Pom. antiq ., a ticket entitling 
the holder to a dole of bread, corn, or other provisions. — 
Tessera hospitalis, in Jiom. antiq., a pledge of mutual 
friendship, which was broken in twain, as is a coin by 
modern lovers, and ono half retained by each person. It 
served as a means of recognition and a pledge of admis- 
sion to hospitality between the families and descendants 
of the frionds. 

As in Greece, the connexion [between host and guest in 
Rome] often became hereditary; and a tessera hospitalis 
was broken bctw’cen the parties. Encyc. Brit., XII. 308. 
Tessera militarls, in Pom. antiq., a small billet of wood 
on which the watchword was inscribed for distribution to 
the soldiery, and on which was sometimes written nil or- 
der or an address of the commanding otllcer. — Tessera 
Bli mm arla, a ticket entitling the holder to a dole of 
money. Ono engraved in Cayius’s Recueil is marked Ar. 
xii. (that is, 12 silver coins or denarii). — Tessera thea- 
tralis, in Jtom. antiq., the ticket or check by which ad- 
mission to the theater w’ns granted : one found at Pompeii 
fixes the scat which the holder was to occupy by the num- 
ber of the cuneus, the row, and the scat. 

tesseraic (tes-o-rii'ik), a . [< tessera 4- -ic.] 

Same ns tessellar. [Rare.] 
tesseral (tes'e-ral),u. [< tessera + -«7.] 1. Same 
ns tessellar. [Rare.] — 2. Iu crystal., same as 
isometric. 

tesserariant (tes-o-rii'ri-nn), a. [< L. tesscra- 
rius , of or pertaining to a tessera (< tessera , a 
tessera), + -««,] Of or pertaining to play or 
gaming: ns, tbo tessera ri an art. 
tessitura (tcs-si-tfi'rji), n. [It., texture, = E. 
texture.] In music , of a melody or a voice-part,' 
that part of its total compass in which tbo great- 
er number of its tones lie. To voices of modcrato 
cultivation It Is more important that tho tessitura, or aver- 
age field of tho tones, should be convenient than that all 
extreme tones should he avoided, 
tessular (tcs'u-lur), a. [Irrcg. for *tcsscrular, 

< L. t essentia, dim. of tessera, a tessera.] In 
crystal., satno as isometric. 

test 1 (test), 7». [< ME. test, tcest, teste = G. test, 

< OF. test, F. tet = Sp. ties to = Pg. It. testo , 
an earthen vessel, csp. a pot in which metals 
were tried, < L. testum, also testa, tho lid of an 
earthen vessel, an earthen vessel, tin eartlicn 
pot, in ML. esp. an earthen pot in which inctals 
were tried; cf. testa, a piece of burned clay, a 
potsherd, an earthen pot, pitcher, jug(sco test-); 

< * terstus , pp. of the root seen also in terra for 
*tersa, dry land : see terra, thirst. Cf. test-.] If. 
An earthen pot in which metals were tried. 

Our cementing and fermentacloun, 

Our IngotUs, testes, nnd many mo. 

Chaucer, I*rol. to Canon's Yeoman s Talc, 1. 2(V>. 

I’ut it [gold] In n teste madenecordynge to thenunntltle 
of the same, and melt it thcrin with lendc whlehe yowc 
phall consume partcly by vapoure nml partely with ilraw- 
) nge It ou t by the syde of the teste. 

U Eden, tr. of Vnnmicclo HlrlnguccJn (First Rooks on 
(America, ed. Arher, p. 30C). 

Specifically — 2. Tho movable hearth or cupel 
of a reverberatory furnace, used in separating 
silver from lead bv eupellation (see cupel), tie- 
cording to tho method usually followed in Eng- 
land. It consists of an oval wrought-lron frame, about 
5 feet long and 2A wide, crowed by scleral Iron bars on 
the bottom, thus forming a receptacle for the finely pow- 
dered bone-ash w ith w lilcli the frame is filled, nnd In u hicb 


test 

property; a substance which, being added to 
another, indicates tho chemical nature of that 
other substance by producing certain changes 
in appearance and properties; a reagent: thus, 
infusion of galls is a test of the presence of iron, 
which it renders evident by the production of 
a black color in liquids containing that metal ; 
litmus is a test for determining the presence of 
acids when imeombined or in excess, as its hluo 
color is turned red by acids. — 7. Judgment; 
discrimination; distinction. 

Who would excel, when few can make a test 

Betwixt indilferent wiiting and the best? Drydcn. 

8. An apparatus for proving light hydrocarbon 
oils by heat, to find tho temperature at which 
they evolve explosive vapors; an oil test. E. 
II. Kn igli t.— Bottler’s sugar test, a test for sugar in 
urine, consisting in boiling with a solution of sodium car- 
bonate and basic bismuth nitrate. If sugar is present, a 
black precipitate is produced.— Breslau’s test, the pla- 
cing of the stomach and intestines of a dead new-horn in- 
fant in water immediately after removal. It was formerly 
supposed their floating was a proof that the child had been 
bom alive.— Bryce’S test, a test of the genuineness of a 
vaccination by revaccinating at anol her point. If the first 
vaccination is genuine the second vaccination will, if made 
n Bliort time after the first, follow an accelerated course, 
though dwarfed in size ; or if it is made later, say after the 
fifth day, the second inoculation will not develop. — Catop- 
tric test, a former method of diagnosing cataracts by 
means of the changes observed in the reflected images of a 
light held in front of an eye affected by cataract, as differ- 
ing from those of a normal eye. — Day’s blood test, a test 
for blood in which the suspected stain is treated first with 
fresh tincture of gunlacum and then with hydrogen per- 
oxld In watery’ or ethereal solution. If blood be present 
a snpphlre-blue stain is produced.— Ehrlich’s test. Same 
as Ehrlich’s reaction (which see, under reaction). — Physi- 
ological test. physiological. — Reinsch’s test, a test 
for the presence of arsenic, which consists in heating the 
suspected solution slightly acidified with hydrochloric 
add, with a strip of bright metallic copper immersed in it. 
The niscnic Is deposited ns a gray film.— Rosenthal’s 
test, a test by means of electricity for caries of tho spine. 
— SchifTs test, a means of detecting uric acid or n urate 
by silver nitrate.— Test Act, an English statute of 1G73. 
If made all ineligible to hold office under the crown who 
did not take the oaths of supremacy and allegiance, or re- 
ceive the sacrament according to the usage of the Church 
of England, or subscribe the Declaration against Transub- 
Btnntintion. It was directed ngalnst Roman Catholics, but 
was applicable also to Dissenters. It was repealed In 1828. 
—Test types, letters of various sizes used by oculists in 
testing vision.— The test of conceivabllity, of Incon- 
ceivability. Sccconccicability, inconceivability.— To take 
tho test, to submit to the 'Jest Act; take the sacrament 
In testimony of being a member of the Church of England. 
= Syn. 3 nnd 4. 1'roof, ordeal, criterion. Sec inference. 
test 1 (test), v. t. [< test 1 , ;j.] 1. In metal., to 

refine, as gold or silver, by means of lead, in a 
test, by tho removal by scorificatiori of all ex- 
traneous matter, or in some other way. 

Not with fond shekels of the tested gold. 

Shak., M. for M., II. 2. 140. 

2. To put to tho tost; bring to trial and exam- 
ination; compare with n standard; try: as, to 
test the soundness of a principle; to test the 
validity of an argument; to test a person’s loy- 
alty; to test tho electrical resistance of a wire. 

The value of a belief Is tested by applying it. 

Leslie Stephen, Eng. Thought, I. 20. 

3. Specifically, in client., to examino by tho uso 
of somo reagent. 


n cavity is scooped out to hold the melted metal w Idle It Is test- (test), u. [Early mod. E. teste ; < OF. teste, 
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Tesserx, i>ho»n separate I > and com 
Inner! in mosaic < From a Knm in 
pavement discoverer! in London ) 


being cupeled. The test jests on a car. oil which it Is 
wheeled Into Us place under the reverberatory furnace 
when ready for use. The hearth of the German eupellation 
furnace, on the other hand, Is fixed In Its place, hut Is cov- 
ered by mi Iron dome, which can be lifted ofi by the aid 
of a crane 

3. Examination by the test or cupel; hence, any 
critical trial or examination: as, a crucial test. 

Let there he some more test made of my metal, 
Before so noble nnd so great a figure 
Re stamp’d upon It Shak., M. for M-, I. 1. 40. 

Thy virtue, prince, lias stood the test of fortune. 

Like purest gold. Addison, Cato, iv. 4. 

Many Things when most conctnl’d are best; 

Ami few of strict Enquiry bear the Test. 

Conyreve, tr. of Uvid’e Art of Love. 

4. Means of trial ; that by which the presence, 
quality, or genuineness of something is shown ; 
touchstone. 

Cnerrlng Nature . . . 

Lite, force, and beauty must to all Impart, 

At once the source, ami end, and test of Ait. 

J’ojw, Essay on Criticism, 1. 73. 
With the great mass of mankind, the test of integrity in 
n public man is consistency. Macaulay, Sir W. Temple. 

5. [eqp.] The Test Act of 1G73. See phrase be- 
low. 

Our penal laws no sons of vours admit, 

Our Test excludes your tribe from benefit. 


F. tCtc = Sp. Pg. It. testa, a shell, tho head, < 
L. testa, a piece of earthenware, a tile, etc., a 
potsherd, an earthen pot, pitcher, jug, etc., a 
shell of shell-fish and testaceous animals: seo 
test L Tho later E. uses are technical, and di- 
rectly from tho L.] If. A potsherd. 

Then was the teste or potsherd, the brassc, goldc, A 
sy luer red note into duste. Joyc, Expos, of Daniel, li. 

2. In cool., tho hard covering of certain ani- 
mals; a shell; a loriea. Tests are of various tex- 
tures and substances, generally either chRlnous, calcare- 
ous. or sllicious. sometimes membranous or fibrous. Seo 
shell, 2, nml sle'cton, 1 . Specifically — (a) The outermost 
ease or covering of the nscidinns, or Tunicata. It is ho- 
mologous w ith the house of the appendieiilnrinn tunienfes, 
and Is rcmaiknhle among animal sti ucturesin that U is im- 
pregnated w ith a kind of cellulose cnlled tunirin. See cuts 
under SaljHt nml cyathozovid. ( l ) The frlicll of a testaceous 
mollusk ; an ordinary' shell, ns of the oy slur, clam, or snail. 
(O 'J lie haul crust or Integument of any nithropod, as a 
crustacean or an insect. Id) The haul calcareous shell of 
an eehinoderm, as a sea-urchin, (c) 'J he slit. 11 of any fora- 
minlfer. (J) 'ihe loriea or case of an infusoiian. 

3. In hot., same as testa, 2. 

test^t (test), n. [< Ij. testis, a -witness. Hence 
ult. tcst'-K e., attest, contest, detest, obtest, protest, 
testimony, etc.] 1. A witness. 

Prelates nml great lordcs of England, who were . . . 
testes of that dede. 

Berners , tr. of Froissart's Chron., II. cci. 


Drydcn, Illml nnd Panther, Hi. 830. 

6. In chcm., a sulistnnco -which is employed to Testimony; evidence. 

detect tlio presence of any ingredient in a com- w „ hollt mor e rtS 2d more o"vertX(. 

pound, by causing it to exhibit somo known Shak., Othello, i. s. 107 . 
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test 3 (test), r. [< F. tester = Sp. Pg. testar = 
It. testarr, < L. t'vtari, bear witness, testify, < 
*rstis, one who attests, n witness: see test 3 , «.] 
I. trims. In law, to attest and date: as, a writ- 
ing dulv tested. 

11. ivtrans. To make a will or testament. 
[OM Erie:, and Scotch. ] 

A ' if*- lus power to test without the consent of her 1ms* 

hvi‘1 B ell. 

testa ' N ), pi. lestiT (-to). [L.: see tesf 2 .] 
1 . In a test. — 2. In hot., the outer in tegu- 
itm lit or coat of a seed: it is usual]}' hard and 
In it 1 5c. whence the name, which answers to sccd- 
.’d"V. See vd, 1 . .Also test , spermoderm, and 

r> i . — 3. [<<»/».] A name of the star Vega, 
testable (te*'r.i-bi )/tt. [< OF. testable = Jt. 

tf\tci’>'r, < L. f< rial, Its, that has a right to tes- 
tify, < tt-'ari, t*Mify: see test 3 , r.] 1. That 
may bo :<Med. — 2. in lair : ( a ) Capable of be- 
ing dwi-od or given by will or testament. (/») 
Capable of w it nesting or of being witnessed. 
Testacea (tes-ta'se-H), n. ]>l. [NL., nent. pi. 

of L. tt sttirni*, consisting of tiles, covered with 
a shell: see testaceous.] A group of testaceous 
animaU: variously used, (at) The third order of 
Vtrtnfy in the Linneau system, including tho testaceous 
u or shell-fish. (5t) An order of acephalous mol- 

link** in the Cuvierian system: distinguished from tho 
yutla or ascidians, which Cuvier treated ns mollusks ; tlie 
hivahes. otherw|*c called ConcJdfera. (c) A suborder of 
thtco«oniatou3 ptuopods, Including all having calcareous 
(d) In Protozoa, lobose atuaduforni protozoans 
which secrete a testa or shell, through perforations of 
which pt-endopodia protindc. Arcclla and Ditllugia arc 
well-known representative genera. 

testacean (te^-ta'sP-nn), a. and v. [< testaci-ous 
I. a. Having a test or shell; belong- 
ing to any group of animals called Testacea. 

II. n. A member of the Tcstacra , in any sense. 
Testacella (tes-tn-sel'ji), u. [NL. (Lamarck, 
1801), dim. of L. testa ecus, consisting of tiles: 
see yWtfWf.] The typical genus of Test a col- 
lider, having the shell very small. 
Testacellid® (tes-ta-sel'i-dfi), v. pi. [NL., < 
Testae*'! la 4* -idi r.] A family of geopliilous pul- 
inonate gastropod*, typified 
by tie* genus 7# > tocrlld ’. They 
are without tt jaw, with the r.idular 
teeth elongated, acuminate, and 
more or li»s p^n-like but curvtd, 
and with the «dull <*mall and inca- 
pable of Inrl'ning tin* *nft p.irt«. It _ , ' 

Hr. Fn>nll f.-mily of rl.leflv TuraO- Xil 

atic carnivorous ••pork*, which feed 
upon woi:n« and slug 1 ', They are sometimes called bur- 
rowing tiro* 

testaceography (tes-tu-se-og'ra-fi), «. [< Tcs- 
taeca 4- Ur. -}pa}Vr, < ypaQctv, write.] The de- 
scription of ora treatise on testaceous animals, 
as mnlluv]..;; descriptive testaceology. 
testaceology (tr s-ta-^e-ord-ji), n. [< Testacea 
4- (Jr. -> 0 ) 1 ( 1 , < >i)nv, speak: seo -0/0/7//.] Tho 
science of testaceous mollusks; conchology; 
malacology. 

testaceous (('•‘.-ta'shius), a. [= F. testarr = 
Sp. Pg. It. U start n, < L. trstaceus, consisting 
of tiles or sherds having a shell, < testa, tile, 
shell: see test-.’] 1. Of or pertaining lo shells, 
or tc^taccan animals, as shell-fish; tcstacean. 
— 2. Convicting of a hard continuous shell or 
shelly subvtaiu'e; shelly: thus.au oyster-shell 
is ttstnnnus. — 3. Having a hard shell, as oys- 
ters, dams and snails: distinguished from crus- 
tavrmi', or M>ft --helled, as u lobster or crab. — 
4. Derived or ptepared from sliells of mollusks 
or crustaceans: as, a testaceous medicine; a 
pearl is of testarr ruts origin. — 5. In hot. and 
zodl., dull-red brick-color; brownish-yellow, or 
orange-yellow with much gray, 
testacy (tes't:1-M). v. [< testa(tc) 4- -eg.] In 
law. the state of being testate, or of leaving a 
valid testament or will at death, 
testacyet, a. [< L. tcstaccus: seo testaceous.] 
Testaceous. 

No we yote on that peyment clept testacy? 

Sex fyuger thlcke, mid yerdea is noo synne 

To all to flappe it with. 

PalladiuH, Ilushondric (E. E. T. S.), p. 150. 
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in English law', signified such a disposition of real property, 
testament such a disposition of personal propeity. Will 
now includes both, and testament is rarely used in modern 
law, except in the now tautological phrase last will and 
testament. 

“Fare well,” quath the frere, “for y mot liethen fonden 
[go hence], 

And hycn to an houswife that hath vs hequethen 
Ten pounds in liir testament 

Piers Plowman's Crcde (E. E. T. S.), 1. 410. 

The succession of the crown, it was contended, had been 
limited, by repeated testaments of their princes, to male 
heirs. Prescott, Ferd. ami Isa , ii. 4. 

2. A disposition of the rights of two parties, 
defining their mutual relation, and the rights 
conceded by one to the other; acovonant, es- 
pecially between God and his people. Hence — 

3. («) A dispensation : used especially of the 
Mosaic or old dispensation and of the Christian 
or new. (6) leap.] A collection of books con- 
taining tho history and doctrines of each of 
these dispensations, and known severally as 
the Old Testament and tho jVctn Testament. Tho 
word testament in the authorized version of the Bible al- 
wajs represents the Gtcck word ItaOrjKy (elsewhere ren- 
deied ‘covenant’), which in early Christian Latin and reg- 
ularly in the Vulgate is rendered 'testament urn,’ perhaps 
from its use In Ilcb ix. 15-20. In this passage the idea of 
n covenant as involving in ancient times a sacrifice with 
shedding of blood is blended with that of a last will made 
operative by the death of the testator. In Mat. xxvi. 28 and 
parallel passages the phrase “blood of the new testament ” 
is connected with the cup in the Lord s Supper. In 2 Cor. ill. 
14 the expression “reading of the old testament ’* shows the 
transition of meaning to our application of the title Old 
Testament to the Hebrew .Scriptures. (Compare 1 Mac. i. 
57.) When used alone the woid commonly means a copy 
of the New Testament : as, a gift of Bibles and Testaments. 

She having innocently 1 earn’d tho way 
Thro’ both the serious Testaments to play. 

J. Beaumont , 1’sychc, I. 70. 

In'its pre-Christian stage the religion of revelation is 
represented as a covenant between the spiritual God and 
His chosen people the Hebrews. In accordance with this, 
mul in nllusion to Jer. xxxi. 31, Jesus speaks of the new 
dispensation founded in His death as a new covenant (1 
Cor. xi. 25). Hence, ns early ns the 2d century of our era, 
the two great divisions of the Bible were known ns the 
hooks of the Old and of the New Covenant respectively. 
Among Lntln-speaklng Christians the Greek w ord for cove- 
nant was often Incorrectly rendered testa ment, and thus 
Western Christendom still uses the names of the Old and 
New Testaments. Encyc. Brit., III. 031. 

Derogatory clause in a testament. See clamc.— In- 
officious testament. See inofficious.— Mancipatory 
testament, a kind of testament allowed l>y the early Ro- 
man law, and continued in use till the middle nges in the 
form of a public and irrevocable conveyance of tho testa- 
tor's estates, rights, privileges, and duties : also called the 
testament with copjwrand scales, from the formality of pro- 
ducing a scale for the uncoined copper money of ancient 
Rome. Maine.— Military testament. See military.— 
Pretorian testament, a will allowed by the iTetorian 
edicts, by which legacies could be made, and the transfer 
could be directed to be kept secret till death. Maine. 

testamental (tcs-ta-mou'tnl), a. [< LL. testa- 
mcntalis, of or pertaining to a will, < L. testa- 
mentnm, a will: see testament.] Relating to or of 
the nature of a testament or will; testamentary. 
The testamental cup I take. 

And thus remember thre. 

Montgomery, According to thy gracious word. 

testamentarily (tcs-ta-mcn'tn-ri-li), adv. By 
testament or will. 

The children . . . were turned out testamentarily. 

Jt. V. JJlachnorc, Crlpps the Cartier, 1. 

testamentary (tes-ta-men'ta-ri), a. [= F. tes- 
tnmentaire = Sp. Pg. It. testameutario , < L. t<s- 
tamevtarius, of or belonging to a will. < testa- 
ment urn, a will : seo testament.] I. Relating or 
pertaining to a will or wills ; also, relating to ad- 
ministration of the estates of deceased persons. 

He Is in the mater ns souvernin jiigc and ordlnarie prin- 
cipals under the l’ope in a causf* tistamcntnrie, and also 
hj cause the wille of mj said Lord is npioved in his court 
before his predeecssour. Paston Letters, I. 373. 

This spiritual Jurisdiction of testamentary cnuscs is a 
peculiar constitution of this Island , for in almost all other 
(even in popish) countries nil inattcis testamentary arc 
under the Jmisdictiun of the civil magistrate. 

Bio riot one. Com., III. vii. 
2. Given or bequeathed by will. 

IIow many tdamenffrif charities have been defeated l>y 
the negligence or fraud of executoisl Bp. Attcrbury. 


testse, it. Plural of testa. 
testament (tcVta-mcnt), «. [< ME. testament, 
< OF. (and F.) testament = Pr. testament = Sp. 
Pg. It. test a me it to = G. Dan. Sw. testament, < L. 
tesiamentum, the publication of a will, a will, 
testament, in LL. one of tho divisions of the 
Bible (an incorrect translation, first in Tertul- 
lian, of Gr. r haOr/ny, a covenant (applied in this 
sense to the two divisions of the Bible), also, in 
another use, a will, testament), < testar i, ho a 
witness, testify, attest, make a will; seo test 3 , 
' v .] 1. In taw. a will ; a disposition of property 
■or rights, to take effect at death. Originally will, 


3. Set forth or contained in a will. 

To bco whether the portrait of thejr ancestor still keeps 
Its place upon tho wall, in compliance with his testamen- 
tary directions. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xviii. 

4. Done or appointed by, or founded on, n last 
will or test ament: as, testamentary guardians 
(that is, guardians appointed by testament or 
will).— Letters testamentary. Sec letter*. 

testamentate (tes-ta-men'tat), r. /. [< testa- 

ment 4- - ate 2.] To make a will or testament, 
testamentation (tes^ta-raon-ta'shon), v. [< 
testament 4 * -ation,] f l s lie act or power of giv- 
ing by will. [Rare.] 


By this law the right of testamentation is taken away, 
which the inferior tenures had always enjoyed. 

Burke, Tracts on the Popery Laws, ii. 

testamentizet (tes'ta-men-tiz), v. i. [< testa- 
ment 4- -fro.] To make a will or testament. 

He [Leoline, bishop of St. Asaph] asked leave of King Ed- 
ward the Fiist to make a will, . . . because Welch bishops 
in that age might not testamentize without royal assent. 

Fuller , Worthies, Denbighshire, III. 632. 

testamur (tes-ta/mer), n. [So called from 
tho opening word, L. testamur, we certify, 1st 
pers. pi. pres. ind. of testari , testify, certify: 
see test 3 , v .] A certificate given to an English 
university student, certifying that lie has suc- 
cessfully passed a certain examination. 

Outside in the qundrangle collect by twos and threes the 
friends of the victims wailing for the re-opening of the 
door, and the distribution of the testamurs, lliese testa- 
murs, lady readers will be pleased to understand, are cer- 
tificates under the hands of the examiners, that your sons, 
brothers, husbands, perhaps, have successfully undergone 
the torture. T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Oxford, II. i. 

Before presenting himself for this Examination, every 
Candidate must show to the Professor of Music either his 
Testamur for Responsions or . . . 

Oxford University Calendar, 1800, p. 72. 

testate (tes'tat), a. and n. [< L. testatus , pp. 
of testari, bear witness, declare, make a last 
will: see test 3 , v .] I. a. Having made and 
left a valid will or testament. 

Tersons dying testate and intestate. Aylijfc, Parergon. 

II. n. 1. In law, one who has made a will or 
testament; ono who dies leaving a will or tes- 
tament in force. — 2f. Witness; testimony. 

But thinkes to violate an oath no sin, 

Though calling testates all the Stygian gods? 
Heyicood, Jupiternnd Io(Works,ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 278). 

testation (tes-ta'shon), n. [= Sp. tcstacion = 
It. testazione, < L. tcstatio(n-), < testari, pp. tes- 
tatus, make a will: seo testate.] 1. A witness- 
ing; a bearing witness; witness. 

IIow clear a testation have the inspired prophets of God 
given of old to this truth ! 

Bp. Hall, Satan’s Fiery Darts Quenched. 
2. A giving by will. 

In those parts of India in which the collective holding 
of property has not decayed ns much as it has done in Lowei 
Bengal, the liberty of testation claimed would clearly be 
foreign to the indigenous system of the country. 

Maine, Village Communities, p. 41. 

testator (tcs-tii'tor). «. [= F. tcstatcur = Sp. 
Pg. testador = It. ’testa tore, < L. testator, one who 
makes a will, LL. also ono who bears witness, 
< testari , bear witness, make a will: seo testate. 
One who makes a will or testament; 
ono who has made a will or testament and dies 
leaving it in force. 

testatrix (tes-tii'triks), 11 . [= F. tcstatricc = 
It. tcstatricc, < LL. testatrix, fern, of L. testator, 
one who makes a will : see testator .] A woman 
who makes a will or testament; a woman who 
has made a will or testament and dies leaving 
it in force. 

testatum (tes-ta'tum), n. [L., neut. of testa- 
tus, pp. of testari, make a will : seo testate.] One 
of tho clauses of an English deed, including a 
statement of the consideration money and the 
receipt thereof, and tho operative words of 
transfer. Also called tho witnessing or opera- 
tive clause. 

test-box (test'boks), v. In tclcg., a box contain- 
ing terminals to which telegraph-wires are con- 
nected for convenience of testing. 

teste (tes'to), n. [So called from tho first word 
in tho clause, ‘ 4 Teste A. B. ...” ‘A. B. being 
witness’: teste, nbl. of testis, a witness: see 
In law, the witnessing clause of a writ 
or other precept, which expresses tho date of 
its issue. lVharlou. See writ. The word is also 
in general use, in connection with the name of a person 
or n treatise, to indicate that such person or treatise is 
the authority for a statement made. 

tester 1 (tcs'tGr), ». [< test* 4- -crL] 1. One 
who tests, tries, assays, or proves. — 2. Any in- 
strument or apparatus used in testing: as, a 
steam-gage tester; a vacuum-fester. 

tester- (tes'U’r), n. [Early mod. E. also testar , 
testor; < ME. tester, tcstcrc, tcestcr, a head-piece, 
helmet, tester for a bed, < OF. testier c, a head- 
piece, the crown of a lmt, etc., F. tcticrc, = Pr. 
tfshcra z=z Sp. testcra =Pg. Ustrira = It. tcsticra, 
a head-piece, < L. testa , a shell, ML. the skull, 
head: seo test 3 .] 1. A canopy. 

lie tli’ Azure Tester trim til’d with golden marks. 

And richly spangled with blight glistring sparks. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 4. 
Specifically— (a) The frame which connects the tops of 
the posts in a four-post bedstead, and the material 
stretched upon it, the whole forming a sort of canopy. 

Beddcs, testars, and pillowes besom eth nat the belle. 

Sir T. Elyot, Tho Governour, L 1. 
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Causing his servant to leave him unusually one morn, 
ing, locking himself e in, he strangled himselfe with his 
cravatt upon the bed-tester. Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 18, 1673. 
(&) In arch., a flat canopy, as over a pulpit or a tomb. 

A testor of scarlet embroidered with a counterpoint of 
silksay belonging to the same. 

Strype, Eccles. Mem. (cd. 1822), II. i. 201. 

2f. A head-piece ; a helmet. 

The shccldes brighte, testers and trappures. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1642. 

Half-tester bedstead, a bedstead having a canopy of 
about half its length, and therefore supported by the posts 
at the head only. Sec bedstead. 
tester 3 (tes'ter), n. [Early mod. E. testern, tes- 
terne, testor n, also tcslril , altered forms (later 
reduced to tester , in conformity with tester”) of 
teston : seo test on. Hence ult. tizzy.] A name 
given to tho shillings coined by Homy VIII., 
and to sixpences later (compare teston) ; also, 
in modern slung, a sixpence. 

There ’s a tester; 

Kay, now I am a wooer, I must lie bountcful. 

Beau. and FI., Honest Man's Foitune, Hi. 3. 

They say he that has lost his wife and sixpence lias lost 
a tester. Swift, Polite Com ersntion, i. 

The demand on thy humanity will surely rise to a tester. 

Lamb, Chimney-Sweepers. 

tester-cloth (tes't6r-kl6th), v. Tho material 
used to cover tho frame of tho tester and form 
the canopy of a four-post bedstead, 
testeret, n. [See tester”.] Samo as testicrc. 
testernf (tes't^rn), n. Same as test* r 3 . 
testernf (tes'tGm), r. t. f< testern, «.] To pre- 
sent with a testern or sixpence. 

To testify your bounty, I thank you, you have tcslcrnnl 
me ; in requital \\ hereof, henceforth carrj > our letter your- 
self. Shak., T. (i. of V , i. l. 163. 

testes, n. Plural of testis. 
test-glass (test 'gifts), m. A small glass vessel, 
usually cylin- 
drical or nearly 
cylindrical in 
form, generally 
having a spout 
or beak ami a 
foot : it has 

sometimes a 
graduated scale 
mi the side. 

testibrachial (tes-ti-bra'ki-nl), a. [< tcifibra- 
elu(um) 4* -«/.] Of tho character of, or per- 
taining to, tho testibrachium. 
testibrachium (tes-ti-bril'ki-um), w.; id. testi- 
braefna (-ii). [XL. (Spitzka, 1HS1), < L. testis, 
testicle, -P brachium , arm.] Tho propeduncle, 
or superior crus, of the cerebellum; the so- 
called process from the cerebellum to the tes- 
tis of tiie brain. 

testicardine (tes-ti-kar'din). a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Test icon lines. 

Te sti cardin es (tes-ti-kiir'di-nez), n. nt. (XL., 
< L. testa, shell, + canto (eardin-), hinge: see 
cardinal.] A prime division of hruchiopods, 
including those which have a hinged calcareous 
shell: opposed to EcanUms : same ns Arthro- 
pomata. 

testicle (tes'ti-kl), n. [= V. trstiadc = Pr. te s- 
ticul = Sp. testiculo z=z Pg. testiculo = It. tisti- 
colo, testiculo, < L. testirulus, dim. of testis, tes- 
ticle.] One of the two glands in the malo which 
secrete the spermatozoa and some of tho iluid 
elements of the semen; a testis. — Cooper’s irri- 
table testicle, a testicle affected with neuralgia, 
testicond (tes'ti-koml), a. [< L. testis, testicle, 
4- condcre, hide, conceal.] Having the testes 
concealed — that is, not contained in an ex- 
ternal pouch or scrotum. Most animals nro tes- 
tirond, but the wont denotes more particularly muniumls 
of this character, as the cetaceans ami some others. 

testicular (tes-tik'u-liir), a. [= I*\ testivulaire 
= It. testicotarr, < L. tesficuhis, testicle: see testi- 
cle .] 1. Of or pertaining to n test iele or testis : 
as, testicular inflammation. — 2. In hot., saino as 
tcificnlate.— Testicular artery, the spermatic artery. 
— Testicular cord. Same as tjtermattc cord (which Bee, 
under cord*). — Testicular cyst, a rctentlon-cjat of a 
seminal tubule. Also called seminal cy/> f. — Testicular 
duct, the vns deferens.— Testicular veins, small veins 
collecting the blood from the testes, and emptying Into 
the spermatic veins. 

testiculate(tcs-tik'u-lut),o. [< LL. testmilatus , 
having testicles, shaped like a testicle, < L. testi- 
euhis, testicle: see testis.] 1. Of tho rounded or 
ovoid shape of a testicle. — 2. Having a pair of 
testicle-like formations. — 3. In hot.: (a) Shaped 
like a testicle, (b) Having a pair of organs so 
shaped, as the tubers of Orchis maseula. Also 
testicular , testiculah d. 

testiculated (tes-tik'u-la-tcd), a. [< testiculatc 
4* -«/*.] In hot., same us testiculatc. 
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testiere (tes-ti-ar'), n. [OF.: see tester 2 .] A 
piece of armor for a horse, covering the head, 
and differing 
from the cham- 
fron in cover- 
ing the head 
more complete- 
ly, having ear- 
pieces, etc. 

testiff, a. Mid- 
dle English 
form of testy . 
testificate (tes- 

tif'i-kat), n. [< 

L. test ijicat us , 
pp. of tcstifi- 
cari, testify: 
seo testify .] In 
Scots late, a 
solemn written 
assertion, not on oath, formerly used in judicial 
procedure. 

He had deposited this testificate and confession, with the 
day and date of the said marriage, with his lawful supe- 
rior Boniface, Abbot of Saint Mary's. Scott, Abbot, xxwiii. 

testification (tes^ti-fi-ka'shon), n. [< OF. tes- 
tification = Sp. tcstificacion = Pg. icstificagdo = 
It. tcstificazionc , < L. tcstificatio(n-), testifying, < 
tcstificari, testify: seo testify.] Tho act of tes- 
tifying, or giving testimony or evidence ; a wit- 
nessing; testimony; evidence. 

Those heavenly mysteries wherein Christ imparteth 
himself unto us. and glvcth visible (edification of our 
blessed communion with him. 

Hooler, Eccles. Polity, v. 30. 

testificator (tes'ti-fi-ku-tor), n. [< L. as if * tes- 
tificator, < lestificari, testify: see testify.] One 
who testifies; one who gives witness or evi- 
dence; a witness. 

testifier (tes'ti-fi-cr), ». [< testify 4- -ft* 1 .] One 
who testifies; one who gives testimony or bears 
witness to anything; a witness, Kvelyn, True 
Religion, II. 3*1)0. 

testify (tes'ti-fi), r. ; prof, and pp. testified, ppr. 
ti st if y my. [< ME. test i fun, < OF. tistijicr = 
Sp. Pg. testijicar = It. testificare , < L. tcstijicari , 
bear witness, < testis, a witness, 4* facere , make 
(see -///). ] I. intrans. 1. To bear witness; 
make declaration, especially for the purpose of 
communicating to others a knowledge* of somo 
matter not known to them, or for the purposo 
of establishing some fact. 

.Tesm . . . needed not that any should ted(fy of man, 
for lie knew what nan in man. John II. 26. 

The eye was placed where one my should fall, that It 
might testify of that particular my. 

J'.mrrfon, Sclf-lleliance. 

2. In hue, to give testimony, under oath or sol- 
emn affirmation, in n cause depending before a 
court. 

One wltmss ahull not tedify against nn> person localise 
him to die Num. xxxv. 30. 

However many nations and generations of men are 
brought Into the witness-box, the) cannot t edify to any- 
thing which they do not know. 

H\ K. Cliford, Lectures. II. coo. 

3. To serve as evidenco; be testimony or proof. 

Ah. but some natural notes about her body. 

Above ten thousand meaner moveables. 

Would t edify, to enrich mine inventory. 

Shnk., t’ymbclme, Ii. 2. 30. 

II, Irani. 1. To bear witness to; affirm or 
declare ns fact or truth. 

Wo speak that we do know, and testify that we lmvo 
seen, and ye receive not our witness. John iil. 11. 

I testified the pleasure I should have In his company. 

Goldsmith, vicar, Iil. 

2. In law, to state or deelavo under oath or 
affirmation, as a witness, before a tribunal. — 

3. To give evidenco of ; evince; demonstrate; 
show. 

lTajcrs ate those "calves of men's lips, 1 ' those most 
gracious nml sweet odours, . . . which being carried lip 
into heaven do best testify otir dutiful affection. 

I fooler, Eccles. Polity, v. 23. 

4. To make known ; publish or declare freely. 

Testifying both to the Jews, nml also to the Greeks, re- 
pentance toward God, nml faith toward our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Acts xx. 21. 

testill (tos'til), n. [< XL. * tcstilla , dim. of L. 
testa , a potsherd: seo /tvf 2 .] In bot., same ns 
frit stale. 

testily (tes'ti-li), adr. In a testy manner ; fret- 
fully; peevishly; with petulance. 

testimonial (tes-ti-md'ni-al), a. and n. [< F. 
testimonial = Sp. testimonial = It. teslimoniale, < 
LL. tcslimonialis, of or pertaining to testimony, 
< L. testimonium , testimony: seo testimony.] 
I. a. Kelating to or containing testimony. 



Testicrc. (From Vjollct-lc-Duc's " Diet, 
du Mobilicr fran^nis.”) 


A clerk does not exhibit to the bishop letters missive or 
testimonial testifying his good behaviour. 

Ayliffc, Parergon. 

Testimonial proof, proof by testimony of a witness, a& 
distinguished from evidence afforded by a document 

II. K. It. A will; a testament. 

To dispossesse 

His children of his goodes, <fc give her all 
By Ills last dying testimonial l. 

Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 135. 
2f. A certificate ; a warrant. 

That none of the said reteyned persons in Husbandrye, 
or in any the Artes or Sciences above remeinbred, after the 
tyme of his Iteteynor expired, shall departefoortheof one 
Cytye, Tovvnc, or Parishe to another, . . . onles he have a 
Testimoniall under the Seale of the said Citie or Towne 
Corporate. 

Laics of Elizabeth (1562), quoted in Itibton-Tumer’s- 
(Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 101. 
3f. A mark; token; evidence; proof. 

A signe and solemne testimoniall of the religious ob- 
servance which they carried respectively to the whole ele- 
ment of fire. Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 013. 

4f. A statement; a declaration; testimony. 

I must giuc the Kings Kingdomes a caucat here, con- 
cerning vagabonding Grcekes, and their counterfeit Testi- 
monials: True it is, there is no such matter ns these lying 
Rascals report vnto you. IP. Lithyow, Travels, iif. 

5. A writing certifying to one’s character, con- 
duct, or qualifications; a certificate of worth, 
attainment, excellence, value, genuineness, etc. 
— 6. A tangible expression of respect, esteem, 
admiration, appreciation or acknowledgment 
of services, or tho like. [Colloq.] 

The late lamented O'Connell, . . . over whom a grateful 
country has raised such a magnificent testimonial. 

Thackeray, Virginians, xi. 

The portrait was intended as a testimonial, "expressive 
... of the eminent services of Mr. Boxsious in promot- 
ing ami securing the prosperity of the town." 

II’. Collins, After Dark, p. 45. 
Testimonial of the great seaL Same as quarter-seal. 
testimonialize (tos-ti-mo'ni-al-iz), v. tr, pret. 
and pp. testimonialized, ppr.’’ testimonializing. 
[< testimonial 4- -ize.] To present with a tes- 
timonial. [Rare.] 

People were testimonialisiny his wife. 

Thackeray, Kew comes, Ixiii. 

testimony (tos' ti-mo-ni), id. testimonies 
(-niz). [= F. temoin ’= Pr. testimoni = Sp. tes- 

timonio = Pg. testimunho = It. testimone, tes- 
timonial L. testimonium, testimony, < testis, a 
witness: seo test’*.] 1. Witness; evidence; 
proof or demonstration of some fact. 

Ill give you all noble remembrances, 

As testimonies 'gainst reproach and malice, 

That you departed lov’d. 

Fletcher (and another!), Nice Valour, iv. 1. 
I swear by truth nml knighthood that I gave 
No cause, not w illingly, for such a love: 

To this I call my friends in testimony. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

2. In lair, the statement or declaration of a wit- 
ness; oral evidence; a solemn statement or dec- 
laration under oath or affirmation, made as evi- 
dence before a tribunal or an officer for the pur- 
poses of evidence; n statement or statements 
made in proof of something. — 3. Tenor of dec- 
larations or statements made or witness borne; 
declaration: ns, the testimony of history. 

As to the fruits of Sodom, fair without, and full of 
n*hes w ithin, I saw nothing of them ; tho', from the testi- 
monies we have, something of this kind has been pro- 
duced. j’ococAc, Description of the East, II. i. 37. 

Who trusts 

To human testimony for a fact 

GctB this sole fact — himself Is proved a fool. 

B roxeniny, Ring and Book, II. 324. 

4. Tho act of hearing witness; open attesta- 
tion; profession. 

Thou . . . for the testimony of truth hast borne 
Vniversal reproach. Milton, P. L-, vi. 33. 

The two first (Quakers in New Engl nml) that sealed 
their testimony with their blood were William Robinson, 
merchant of lxmdon, and Marmndukc Stevenson, a coun- 
tryman of Yorkshire. 

Scial, IHst or)' of the Quakers (1ST 0), I. 290. 

5. A declaration or protest. 

Shake off the dust under your feet, for a testimony 
against them. Mark vi. 11. 

Alice Rose was not one to tolerate the coarse, careless 
talk of such a woman ns Mrs. Brtinton without uplifting 
her voice In many a testimony against it. 

Mrs. Gash cl l, Sylvia’s Lovers, xxyix. 

6. In Scrip.: (a) Tho law of God in general; 
the Scriptures. 

The testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the sim- 
ple. * Ps. xix. 7. 

The testimonies of God ore true, the testimonies of God 
are perfect, the testimonies of God are all sufficient unto 
that end for which they were given. 

IJookcr, Eccles. Polity, ii. 8. 

(h) Specifically, the two tables of tho law (ta- 
bles of the testimony); the decalogue. 
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Tliou shalt put into the ark the testimony which I shall 
£ive thee. Ex. xxv. 16. 

Immediate, indirect, mediate testimony. See the 
adjectives — Perpetuation of testimony. Sec perpet- 
vat ion.— Tables of the testimony. See table.— Testi- 
mony of disovmment, an official document issued by 
the monthly meeting of the Society of Friends to announce 
the ♦*' pub ion of a member of the meeting. =Syn. 2. Depo- 
sition. Vl Nation.— 1, 2, and 4. Proof, etc. See evidence. 
testimonyt ftcs'ti-mo-ni), v. t. [< testimony , ?*.] 
To vitims*. 

!.• t him b' but tmtimonied in his own bringings-fortli, 

i,« »U i’l appear to the envious a scholar, a statesman, 
and *■ d inr. Shale., M. for 1L, iii. 2. l."3. 

testinessO-^'ti-ncs), n. The state or charac- 
ter of i.i'lutr tost} : irascibility; petulance. 

.Macrr bn:- «= iM* tlmre i* much difleience betwixt iro 
«r,,j f : b;*« *it!-4 ire groweth of an occasion, anti 

if dint * <■! «-uil runditinn 

tin i ara Lettirs (tr. by Hcllowes, 1577), p. 114. 

testing-bos vtes'ting-boks), «, Same as test - 
box. 

testing-clause (tos'ting-klaz), n. In Scots lair, 
the clause in a formal written deed or instru- 
ment by which it is authenticated according 
to the forms of law. It is essentially a statement of 
the name and designation of the writer, the number of 
pices in the deed, the names and designations of the wit- 
n* the name and designation of the person who penned 

lltt* deed, and the date and place of signing, 
testing-gage (tes'ting-gaj), n. A gage for as- 
certaining pressure, as of gas in a soda-water 
bottle, etc. E. B . Knight . 
testing-hole (tes'ting-liol), ?i. In the steel- 
cementation process, same as tap-hole (c). 
testing-slab (tos 'ting-slab), ??. A plate of white 
glazed porcelain having cup-shaped depres- 
sions. for the examination of liquids which give 
colored precipitates. 

testis (tes'tis), u. ; pi. testes (-tez). [L.] 1. A 
testicle. — 2. Some rounded formation likened 

tout e«t iele : as, the testes of the brain Aberrant 

duct of the testis. See aberrant.— Mediastinum tes- 
tis. Sec mediastinum.— Pia mater testis. Same as tu- 
nica vascubra.— Testis cerebri (the testicle of the brain), 
the povtopticus; one of the posterior pair of the optic 
lobes or corpora quadrigemina. See quadrigeminous, 2. — 
Testis muliebns, a woman’s testicle— that is, the ovarj . 
Galen. 

test-meal (feM'mel), n. A meal of definite 
quantity and quality given with a view to ex- 
amining the contents of the stomach at a later 
hour, and thus determining the normal or ab- 
normal condition of the gastric functions, 
test-meter (test'me"ter), n. An apparatus for 
testing the consumption of gas by burners, 
test-mixer (tcst'mik // s6r), n. A tall cylindrical 
bottle of clear glass, with a wide foot and a 
stopper. It is graduated from the bottom up into equal 
parts, and is iwd for the preparation and dilution of test- 
alkalis, test-acids, etc. E. II. Knight. 

"testo (tes'td), n. [It., = E. text.] In music , 
same as («) theme or subject , or as ( b ) text or 
libretto. 

test-object (test'olv'jekt), v. In micros., a 
minute object, generally organic, whereby the 
excellence of an objective, more particularly 
as to defining and resolving power, may be 
tested, only superior objectives being capable 
of showing such objects, or of enabling their 
markings or peculiar structure to be clearly 
seen. The muscular fibers of the Mammalia, parts of 
the eye of fishes scales of the wings of insects, and the 
shells or frustules of the Diatomaccrc are very generally 
employed. .See Irtf-jtlafc. 

'testonf (tes'lqn), n. [< OF. (and F.) Sp. teu- 
ton (= It. tertone), a coin, so called from hav- 
ing the figure of a head, < teste, head : see 
test‘d. Cf. tester'-*.'] 1. A silver coin of Louis 
XU. of France. — 2. A name given both offi- 
cially and popularly to the shilling coined by 
Henry VIII., from its resemblance in appear- 
ance and value to the French coin. The value 
of the coin was reduced later to sixpence. Also 
festoon. 

Threepence; and here ’s a teston ; yet take all. 

Middleton, Blurt, Master-Constable, ii. 2. 

The book he had it out of cost him a teston at least. 

B. Jomon, Every Man in his Humour, iv. 1. 

lestone (tes-to'ne), n. [< It. testone: see tes- 
ton.] A silver coin worth about Is. 4d. (32 
United States cents), formerly current in Italy, 
testoont, n. Same as teston. Cotgravc. 
'fcestornt (tes'torn), n. Same as tester 3. 
"test-paper (test'pa/p6r), n. 1. In chan., a pa- 
per impregnated with a chemical reagent, as 
litmus, and used for detecting the presence of 
certain substances, which cause a reaction and 
a change in the color of the paper. — 2. In law , 
a document allowed to bo used in a court of 
justice as a standard of comparison for deter- 
mining a question of handwriting. [U. S.] 


test-plate (test'plat), n. 1. A glass plate with 
a band, or usually a series of bands, of very 
finely ruled lines, used in testing the resolving 
power of microscopic objectives, particularly 
of high powers. The best known are those ruled by 
Robert (lienee called Kobert's plates); one of these, the 19- 
band plate, has a series of 19 bands, ruled at rates varying 
from 11,300 to 112,000 lines to the inch. The finest band 
of another plate is ruled at the rate of about 200,000 lines 
to the inch. Moller’s test-plate has a series of 20 or more 
test diatoin-frustules with very fine striations, in some 
cases running up to nearly 100,000 per inch. 

2. In ceram., a piece of pottery upon which the 
verifiable colors are tried before being used 
on the pieces to be decorated, usually a plate 
with the different colors painted on its rim. 
test-pump (tcst'pump). n. A force-pump used 
for testing the strength or tightness of metal 
cylinders, etc. It has a pressure-gage attached to its 
discharge-pipe, means for connecting the latter with the 
pipe, etc., to be tested, a check- valve or cock for prevent- 
ing regurgitation through the discharge-pipe, and gener- 
ally also a cistern of moderate capacity for holding a sup- 
ply of water for the pump-barrel, in which latter woiks 
a solid plunger operated by a hand-lever. The pump is 
supplied with lifting-handles or with wheels for moving 
it easily about to any position in a shop, 
testrilf (tes'tril). ii. Same as tester 3 . 


Sir Toby. Come on • there is sixpence for jou ; let’s have 
a song. 

Sir Andrew. There’s a tcstril of me, too. 

Shak., T. N., ii. 3. 34. 

test-ring (test'ring), n. See test 1 . 
test-spoon (test'spon), n. A small spoon with 
a spatula-shaped handle, used for taking up 
small portions of flux, powder, etc., as in chem- 
ical experiments. E. H. Knight. 
test-tube (test'tub), n. 1 . A cylinder of thin 
glass closed at one end, 
used in testing liquids. 

— 2. A chlororneter. — 

Test-tube culture. See cid- 
turc. 

test-types (test'tips). «. 

Letters or words 
printed in type of dif- 
ferent sizes, used to de- 
termine the acuteness of 
vision. 






testudinal (tes-tii'di- 
nal), a. [< L. testudo 
(•din-), a tortoise (sec 
testudo), 4- -«/.] Pertaining to or resembling 
a tortoise. 

Testudinaria (tes-tii-di-na'ri-ii), n. [NL. (Salis- 
bury, 1824), < L. testudo (-din-), a tortoise, 4- 
-a ?•/«.] A genus of monocotyledonous plants, 
of the order Bioscorcaccic. It is distinguished from 
Dioscorea by its downwardly winged seeds and its large 
hemispherical tessellated tuber or rootstock, which is ei- 
ther fleshy and solid or woody, and rises above the ground, 
forming a globular mass sometimes 4 feet in diameter, its 
outer woody or corky substance becoming cracked into 
large angular protuberances resembling the shell of a 
tortoise. (See tortoise -plant.) The 2 species are natives of 
South Africa. They are lofty climbers with slender twin- 
ing stems, alternate leaves, and small iacemose flowers, 
wdiich are dioecious and spreading or broadly bell-shaped, 
with a three-celled ovary becoming in fruit a three-wingeil 
capsule. They are known as elephant' s-foot and as Hotlen- 
tot's-bread. 


testudinarious (tes-tu-di-na'ri-ns), a. Resem- 
bling tortoise-shell in color; mottled with red, 
yellow, and black, like tortoise-shell. 

Testudinata (tes-tu-di-na'tii), ii.2)l. [NL. (Op- 
pel, 1811), neut. pi. of L. testudinatus : see testu- 
dinate.] 1 . An order of Rcptdia, having tooth- 
less jaws fashioned like the beak of a bird, 
two pairs of limbs fitted for walking or swim- 
ming, and the body incased in a bony box or 
leathery shell, consisting of a carapace and a 
plastron, to the formation of which the ribs and 



Testudo elephattlofus, one of the Testudinata. 


dorsal vertebrte are specially modified; the 
turtles and tortoises. The carapace is usually cov- 
ered with hard horny epidermal plates called tortoise-shell. 
There is no true sternum, its place being taken by a num- 
ber of bones, typically nine, which compose the plastron, 
or under shell. The dorsal vertebral are immovably fixed. 


testudo 

All the cranial bones are united by sutures, excepting the 
articulation of the lower jaw. The pelvis consists as usual 
of ilium, ischium, and pubis, but it has a peculiar shape, 
and is generally discrete from the sacrum. The penis is 
single and intracloacal, and the anus is a longitudinal cleft. 
Also called Chclonia. See also cuts under Aspidonectes, 
carapace, Chclonia, Chelonidtv, leatherback, plastron, Pleit- 
rospondylia, Pyxis, slider, terrapin, and Testudo, 4. 

2. In a restricted sense, one of three suborders 
of Chclonia, contrasted with At h eczc and Triony- 
choidea , and containing the whole of the order 
excepting the Sphargididce and the Trionychidse. 
testudinate (tes-tu'di-nat), a. and n . [< L. tesiu - 
({hiatus , < testudo (-din-), a tortoise; see testudo.] 
I. a. 1. Resembling the carapace of a tortoise; 
arched; vaulted; fornicated. Also testudina ted. 
— 2. Of or pertaining to the Testudinata ; che- 
lonian. 

II. v. One of the Testudinata or Chclonia. 
testudinated (tes-tu'di-na-ted), a. [< testudi- 
nate 4- -cd 2 .] Same as testudinate, 1. 
testudineal (tes-tu-din'e-al), a. [< tcstudinc-ous 
4- -al.] Same as testudinal. 
testudineous (tes-tu-din'e-us), a. [< L. testu- 
dincus , of or pertaining to*a tortoise or tortoise- 
shell, < testudo (-din-), a tortoise: see testudo.] 
Resembling the carapace of a tortoise. 
Testudinidce (tes-tu-din'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Testudo (-din-) 4- -idx.] A family of crypto- 
dirous tortoises, named from the genus Testudo, 
containing numerous genera, both fossil and 
recent, the latter found in all temperate and 
tropical regions except the Australian, The 
plastron has the typical number of nine bones, the cara- 
pace has epidermal scutes, the nuchal bone is without a 
costiforra process, and the caudal vertebne are prococlous. 
It has been by far the largest family of the order, includ- 
ing several genera usually put in other families, but is now 
oftener restricted to land-tortoises with high, arched, and 
vaulted carapace and short clubbed feet. Chcrsid/c is a 
synonym. See cuts under pyxis and Testudo, 4. 
testudo (tes-tu'do), n.; pi. testudines (-di-nez). 
[L., a tortoise-shell, a defensive cover so called, 
< testa, a shell, etc.: see test 2 .] 1. Among the 
ancient Romans, a defensive cover or screen 
■which a body of troops formed by overlapping 



Testudo of Roman Soldiers. — Column of Trajan, Rome. 


above their heads their oblong shields when in 
close array. This cover somewhat resembled the back 
of a tortoise, and served to shelter the men from missiles 
throw’n from above. The name was also given to a struc- 
ture movable on wheels or rollers for protecting sappers. 
Formerly also called snail. 

2. A shelter similar in shape and design to the 
above, employed as a defense by miners and oth- 
ers when working in ground or rock which is lia- 
ble to cave in. — 3. In mcd., an encysted cum or, 
which has been supposed to resemble the shell 
ofaturtle. Also called talpa. — 4. [cap.] [NL.] 
In herpet ., the typical genus of TcstudinhUe, of 
widely varying limits with different authors, 
and much confused with Cistudo . It now contains 
such tortoises as T. grieca of Europe and some others. See 
cut on following page, also that under Testudinata. 

5. In anat., the fornix : more fully called testu- 
do cerebri. See cerebrum. — 6. In anc. music, a 
species of lyre : so called in allusion to the lyre 
of Mercury, fabled to have been made of the 
shell of the sea-tortoise. The name was also 
extended in medieval music to the lute. 
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Common European Tortoise ( Ttstudo graca). 


testule (test'ul), n. (< L. tcstula, dim. of testa, 
a shell, etc. : see test 2 , 2.] In hot., the silieified 
crust of a diatom, usually called the frustulc. 
testy (tes'ti), a. [Early mod. E. tcsiic, tcastie; 
< ME. testif < OF. testu, F. tCtu, heady, head- 
strong, testy, < teste, head: see tost 2 .] Irrita- 
ble; irascible; choleric; cross; petulant. 

Hardy and test!/, strong and cliivalrus. 

Chaucer, Troilus, v. 802. 

I was displeased with myself ; I was testy , as Jonah was 
when lie should go preach to the Ninevites. 

Latimer, Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1550. 

Must I stand and crouch 

Under your testy humour? Shak., J. C., iv. 3. 46. 

Thou testy little dogmatist, 

Thou pietty Katydid ! 

O. II'. Holmes, To an Insect. 

=Syn. Pettish, touchy, waspish, snappish, peevish, sple* 
netic, captious, peppery, 
tet (tet), n. Same as tit 1 , 
tetanel, it. [< L. tetanus: see fefamts.] Teta- 
nus. Donne, Letters, xiv. 
tetanic (te-tan'ik), a. and n. [= F. tetanique 
= Sp. tetdnico = Pg. tctanico,< L. tctanicus,< Gr. 
re-aviso ;, affected with tetanus, < reravo;, teta- 
nus: see tetanus .] I. a. Pertaining to, of the 
nature of, or characterized by tetanus Tetan- 

ic spasm, tonic spasm of the voluntary muscles, as seen 
in tetanus, strychnic poisoning, or the first stage of a typi- 
cal epileptic attack. 

II. it. In met!., a remedy which acts on the 
nerves, and through them on the muscles, as nux 
vomica, strychnia, brucina, etc. If taken in over- 
doses tetanies occasion convulsions and death, 
tetaniform (tet'a-ni-f 6 rm), a. [< L. tetanus, 
tetanus, + forma, form.] Of the naturo of or 
resembling tetanus; tetanoid, 
tetanigenous (tet-a-nij'e-nus), a, [< L. tetanus, 
tetanus, + gignerc, produce.] Producing teta- 
nus, or spasms similar to those of tetanus, 
tetanilla (tet-a-nil'iil, n. [NL., dim. of teta- 
nus .] 1. Tetany. — 2 . An affection (paramyoc- 
lonus multiplex) characterizedby a clonic spasm 
of groups of voluntary muscles, often symmet- 
rical, which ceases during sleep. Althaus. 
tetanin (tet'a-nin), n. [< tetanus (see def.) + 
-in 2 .] A toxin (C 14 H 30 N 0 O 4 ) obtained from 
cultures of the Bacillus tetani. 
tetanization (tet"a-ni-za'sbon), n. [< tctani-c 
+ -at ion.'] The production of totanus; the 
application of a rapid succession of stimuli to 
a muscle or a nerve such as would produce 
tetanic contraction in a muscle, 
tetanize (tet'a-niz), v. t. ; pret. andpp. tetani zed, 
ppr. totalising. [< tetan-us + -ire.] To pro- 
duce tetanus in. 

tetanoid (tot'a-noid), a. and n. [< Gr. reravoeiili;, 
like tetanus, <. riravo;, tetanus, + eldo;, form.] 

I. a. Resembling tetanus Tetanoid pseudo- 

paraplegia. Same as spastic spinal paralysis (which see, 
umler pa ralysis). 

11 . «. An attack of tetanus or some similar 
spasmodic disease. 

tetanomotor (tet 'a-no-mo 'tor) , n . [< L. tetanus, 
tetanus, lit. a stretching, 4- motor, a mover.] 
An instrument devised by Heidenhain for 
stimulating a nerve mechanically by causing 
an ivory hammer attached to the vibrating 
spring of an induction-machine to beat upon it. 
tetanotoxin (tet"a-no-tok'sin), n. [< tetanus 
(see def.) + toxin.] A toxin (C 5 H 1:L N) ob- 
tained from cultures of Bacillus tetani. 
tetanus (tot'a-nus), n. [NL., < L. tetanus, teta- 
nus, < Gr. reravo;, spasm, tetanus, lit. a stretch- 
ing, tension (cf. reran if, stretched), reduplicated 
from reiveiv (4/ rci>, -or), stretch: see tend 1 .] 1. 
A disease characterized by a more or less violent 
and rigid spasm of many or all of the muscles 
of voluntary motiou. The varieties of this disease 
are (1) trismus, or lockjaw ; (2) opisthotonos, where the 
body is thrown back by spasmodic contractions of the 
muscles ; (3) emprosthotonos, where the body is bent for- 
ward; (4) plcurothotonos, where the body is bent to one 
side. The affection occurs more frequently in warm 
climates than in cold. It is occasioned either by ex- 
posure to cold or by some irritation of the nerves in con- 
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sequence of local injury by puncture, incision, or lacera- 
tion : hence the distinction of tetanus into idiopathic and 
traumatic. Lacerated wounds of tendinous parts prove, 
in warm climates, a very frequent source of these com- 
plaints. In cold climates, as well as in warm, lock . aw (in 
which the spasms are confined to the muscles of the jaw or 
throat) sometimes arises in consequence of the amputation 
of a limb, or from lacerated wounds. Tetanic affections 
which follow the receipt of a wound or local injury 
usually prove fatal. Tetanus is also distinguished, ac- 
cordin': to its intensity, into acute and chronic. It lias 
been observed among domesticated animals, such as the 
horse, ox, sheep, pig, and dog. It is usually the sequel of 
wounds and injuries. It may follow the operation of cas- 
tration, and appear after parturition in cows. In the horse 
injuries of the foot are most frequently the cause of teta- 
nus. The disease is caused by a characteristic bacillus, 
the same in animals as in man. 

2. In physiol the state or condition of pro- 
longed contraction which a muscle assumes 
under rapidly repeated stimuli. 

The term tetanus applies primarily to the muscle only ; 
but the application of rapidly repeated shocks to the nerve, 
such as would produce “tetanic contraction ” of the mus- 
cle, may be called the “tetanization of a nerve.” 

G. T. Ladd , Physiol. Psychology, p. 10G. 
Artificial tetanus, a state of the sj’stem induced by cer- 
tain poisons, as strychnia, brucina, or the salts of either, 
in which the symptoms of intense tetanus are exhibited, 
tetany (tet'a-ni), n. [< L. tctanuSj tetanus: 
see tetanus.*} A disease characterized by ir- 
regularly intermittent tonic spasms of various 
groups of muscles, more commonly those of the 
upper extremities, unaccompanied, as a rule, 
by fever. It is seen most frequently in individuals be- 
tween fifteen and thirty-five years of age. Among the 
causes of the affection are mentioned pregnancy, lacta- 
tion, exposure to cold and wet, intestinal irritation, and 
mental shock. It sometimes occurs as a sequel to scarlet 
fever and other diseases of childhood. The disease sel- 
dom results fatally, except when the muscles of respira- 
tion are profoundly affected. 

tetartohedral Cte-tar-to-he'dral), a. [< Gr. ri- 
raprog, f ourth (< riooapegj four: see fourth, four), 
+ efya, a seat, a base.] In crystal , having one 
fourth the number of planes requisite to com- 
plete symmetry. 

tetartohedrally (te-tUr-to-lie'dral-i), arh\ In 
a tetartohedral form or arrangement, 
tetartohedrism (te-tiir-to-he'drizm), ??. [< tc - 

tartohcdr(al) 4- -ism.} In crystal ., the state or 
property of being modified tetartohedrally, or 
of being characterized by the presence of one 
fourth of the planes required by holohedral 
symmetry, it can most simply be regarded as result- 
ing from the application of the two methods of hemi- 
liedrism, and hence is possible in the isometric, tetrag- 
onal, and hexagonal systems, in which the two kinds of 
hemihedrism are observed. Practically it has been noted 
in a few substances crystallizing in the isometric system, 
and in a number belonging to the hexagonnl system. In 
the latter there are two kinds: the first is called rhombo- 
hcdral tetartohedrism, when the resulting tetartohedral 
form is a rhoniboliedron, as, for example, with dioptase 
and phenacite; and the second irapczohedral tetartohe- 
drism, when the resulting form is a trigonal trapezohe- 
dron : this is characteristic of quartz and cinnabar, and 
is important as being connected with the phenomena of 
circular polarization. 

tetartoprismatic (te-tiir"to-priz-mat'ik), a. 
[< Gr. rerapro;, fourth, + ■aple/iat,--), prism : see 
prismatic.] In crystal., same as triclinic. 
tetartopyramid (te-tar-to-pir'a-mid), «. [< Gr. 
rerapro ;, fourtli, + Trvpa/tic, pyramid : see pyra- 
mid.] A quarter-pyramid: said of the pyrami- 
dal planes of the triclinic system, which appear 
in sets of two (that is, one fourth the number 
required by a complete pyramid), 
tetaug (te-tag'), n. Same as tautog. Imp. Did. 
tetchf, n. A variant of tachc 3 . 
tetchily, tetchiness, etc. See techily, etc. 
tete (tat), n. [F.,head: see test".] False hair; 
a kind of wig or cap of false hair. 

Her n ig or tele . . . thrown carelessly upon her toilette. 

Graces, Spiritual Quixote, iii. 20. {Latham.) 

tete-a-t§te (tat'a-tat'), ado. [F.,face to face, 
lit. ‘head to head’: Utc, head; a (< L. ad), to; 
tele, head : seo test 2 .] Face to face ; in private ; 
in close confabulation. 

The guests withdrawn hail left the treat, 

And down the mice sat titc-d-tttc. 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, II. vi. 197. 
Lord Monmouth fell into the easy habit of dining in his 
private rooms, sometimes Ute-d-tetc witii Villebecque. 

Disraeli, Coningsby, viii. 1. 

tete-a-tete (tat'a-tat'), a. [< tete-d-tetc, adv.] 
Privato; confidential; with none present hut 
the persons concerned: as, a Utc-d-titc con- 
versation — T6ts-a-t£te set, a set of table utensils 
intended for two persons only, 

tete-a-tete (tat'a-tat'), n. [F., a private inter- 
view, < tctc-a-tcte, face to face: see tctc-A-tetc, 
adv.] 1. A private interview; a friendly or 
close conversation. 

Of course there was no good in remaining among those 
damp, reeking timbers now tiiat the pretty little tite-d- 
tdc was over. Thackeray, Philip, xiv. 
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2. A short sofa, on which only two persons can 
comfortably sit. 

Tiie sofa of tills setwas of the pattern named titc-d utr, 
very hard and slippery. 

C. F. IVeohon, Jupiter Lights, xiii. 
tete-de-mouton (tat'de-mci'toh), n. [F., lit. 
‘sheep’s head’: Utc, head (see test 2 ); dc, of; 
monton, sheep: seo mutton.] A head-dress, 
common in tho seventeenth century, in which 
the hair was arranged in short, thick, frizzled 
curls. 

tete-de-pont (tiit'de-pon'), n. [F.: Utc, head 
(seo test 2 ); dc, of ; pout, bridge: see pons.] In 
fort., a work that defends the head or en- 
trance of a bridge nearer the enemy. See 
bridge-head. 

tetel (tet' el), n. [Ar.] A large huhaline ante- 
lope of Africa, Alcclaphus tora, with strongly 
divergent and ringed horns, 
tetert, n. Middle English form of tetter. 
tether (teTH'ir), n. [Formerly or dial, tedder; 
< ME. tedir, tedyre (not found in AS.) = OFries. 
tiadcr, tieder, NFries. ( judder , tjodder — MD. 
tudder, tuyer = MLG. tuder, ladder, LG. todcr, 
tiidcr, tidcr, tier = Icel. ijodlir = Sw. tjuder, 
OSw. tiuther = Dan. toir, tether; perhaps, with 
formative -thcr (as in rudder 1 , formerly rothcr, 
etc.), < AS. icon, etc., draw, lead: see tec 1 , 
tie 1 , tow 1 . According to Skeat, of Celtic ori- 
gin, < Gael, tcadhair, a tether; but this Gael, 
form is prob. itself of E. origin; no similar Ir. 
or W. form occurs, and very few words of com- 
mon Teut. range are of Celtic origin. The Gael, 
term may, however, ho independent of the E., 
being appar. related to taod, a halter, rope, 
chain, cable, taodan, a little cord, Ir. toad, lead, 
a cord, rope, W. lid, a chain, Manx tcod, tcid, 
a rope.] A rope, chain, or halter, especially 
one by which a grazing animal is confined 
within certain limits: often used figuratively, 
in the sense of a course in which one may move 
until checked ; scope allowed. 

The bishops were found culpable, ns enting too much 
beyond their tether. I looker , Eccles. Polity, vii. 23. 

Then in n tether he’ll swing from a ladder. 

Battle of Sheri/T-Muir (Child’s Ballads, VII. 1C2). 

We live Joyfully, going abroad within our tedder. 

Bacon. 

tether (teTH' 6 r), v. t. [< tether, «.] To con- 
fine, as a grazing animal, with a rope or chain 
within certain limits; hence, to tie (anything) 
with or as with a rope or halter. 

The Links of th’ holy Chain which tethers 
The many Members of the World togethers. 

Sylvester , tr. of Jtu Bartas’s Weeks, 1 2. 

And, it was said, tethered his horse nightly among the 
graves in the cliurch-yard. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 444. 

tether-stick (teTH'fer-stik), n. The stake, peg, 
or pin to which a tether is fastened. 

His teeth they were like tether sticks. 

Kcmpy Kaye (Child’s .Ballads, VIII. 140). 

Tethyidse (te-thi'i-de), 71. pi. [NL., < Tcthys 
+ -idte.] A family of polybrancliiate nudi- 
branebiate gastropods, typified by tho genus 
Tethys, and characterized by the absence of a 
tongue. The body is depressed, the mantle is indis- 
tinct, the tentacles are two, and branchial plumes alter- 
nate with papilla: along tile back. 

Tethys (te'tliis), n. [NL. (Linnrcus, 1740), < 
Gr. lyBb;, Tethys, a sea-goddess.] A genus of 
nudibranchiates, typical of the family Tcthyidat. 
te-totum, n. Seo tee-totum. 
tetra-. [< Gr. rerpa-, combining form of rhra- 
pe;, remaps;, Doric re-rope;, rtrope ;, etc., neut. 
reaaapa, etc., = L. quattunr, four: see four. Cf. 
quadri-.] A prefix in compounds derived from 
the Greek, signifying ‘four’: as, Ictrachord, 
tetragon, fefrarcb, feframerous, fcfropetalous, 
fcfrflspermous. 

tetrablastic (tet-ra-blas'tik), a. [< Gr. rerpa-, 
four, + pZaa-6;, si germ.] Having four ger- 
minal layers or blastodermic membranes, as an 
ombryo — namely, an endoderm, ectoderm, and 
an inner and outer layer of mesoderm, or soma- 
topleure and splanehnopleure. Such a four-layered 
germ is the common case of animals which have a true 
coelom or body-cavity. 

tetrabrach (tet'ra-brak), 71. [< LGr. rerpa- 

{ipaxvr, of four shorts, < Gr. rerpa-, four, + (ipax i f 
= L. brevis, short.] In anc.pros., a foot con- 
sisting of four short times or syllables; a pro- 
celeusmatic. Also tetrabrachys. 
tetrabrachius (tet-ra-bra'ki-us), )i. ; pi. tetra- 
brachii (-1). [NL., ’< Gr. rerpa-, four. + L. 

brachium, an arm.] In teratol., a monsterwitli 
four arms. 

tetrabranch (tet'ra-brangk), a. and n. I. a. 
Having two pairs of gills, as a eephalopod ; bo- 
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longing to tho Tctrabranchiata, or having their 
characters. 

II. a. A cephnlopod of the order Tetrabran- 
chiata , as an ammonite or a pearly nautilus. 

Tetrabranchiata (tet-ra-brangdd-a'tji), v. jd. 
[XL., neut. pi. of tctrabranchiatus : see tetra - 
brand wo. ] An 

or ir t o f ( 'cph a- ntac Jen 

ht]nnb\ named 
l»y from 

• hi t-.o pairs of 
pill-plumes, or 
r'tei.iuial bran- 
ch no. Tin ncph- 

rMii art* rbo tv n 
pairs ; tv > m- eri 
cardie oiitif'* 
open np ft n the cx- 
teri »r, awl t!i* m i- 
d net ^ atiti fjv mi- 
duct* are jnired, 
but the It ft is ru- 
dimentary. There 
arc manj sheathed 
clrcumural ten ta- 
el* «, not bear.nc 
wickers tv o hol- 
low ejes. tvo ol- 
factory organs, no 
luk-lnc, and a 
l.irce ruany-cham- 
bere«l bln.il, straight or coiled. 
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Pearly Nautilus {Nautilus pom fihus). 

C, hood ; J, funnel ; //, shell muscle ; mx, 
jiws; p,f> .mantle; hr, oranchicv; 
mentai gland ; r, r , positionof ren.tl appen- 
d »t»cs; atm, homyritifj ; or, o\ar)’ ; gal, ovi- 
diic.d eland . sfft , siphuncle ; ch. Mack part 
of shell under mantle ; kn, process of the 
cartilaginous skeleton into the funnel. 


The order has included 
both ammonoid and nautiloid forms, but has also been 
restricted to the 1 itter. They abounded in former times, 
as is shown by the immense number and variety of fos- 
sil", but are now nearly extinct, being represented by the 
pearly nautilus only. See also cut under nautilus. 

tetrabrancliiate (tet-ra-brang'ki-at), a. and ». 
[< XL. tetra branch iatiis 9 < Gr. rerpa-, four, *f 
gills.] Same as tetrabranch. 

tetracamarous (tet-ra-kam'n-rus). a. [< Gr. 
rerpa-, four, 4- r.nuapa, a vault.] In hot., hav- 
ing four closed carpels. 

tetracarpellary (tet-ra-kar'pe-la-ri), a. [< Gr. 
rerpa-, four, + XL. carpcllmn , carpel, + -ary.] 
In hot., having four carpels. 

Tetracaulodon (tet-ra-ka'15-don), «. [NL. 
(Godman), < Gr. rerpa -, four, + sav? or, stem, + 
6<fo\ if, tooth.] A genus of mastodons. See 
Mastodon tinx. 

Tetra cera (te-tras'o-rij), n. [NL. (Liimteus, 
1737), so called from the four horu-like carpels 
of the original species: < Gr. rerpa-, four, + « par, 
Lorn.] A genus of polvpetalous plants, of the 
order DiVuiiaecx and tribe Dclinicx. it is charac- 
terized by flowers in terminal panicles, each ustiall} with 
the spreading rep-ils, ns many petal®, numerous stamens, 
and t luce to live acuminate carpels, usually shining, coria- 
ceous, and follicular in fruit, and containing one to live 
seeds surrounded by a lacerate aril. There are about 30 
specie®, widely scattered through the tropics. They arc 
shrubby climbers, or rarely trees, smooth or rough-hair}', 
with parallel feather-veined leaves and the panicles most- 
ly yellow and loosely many-flowered. Several species are 
sometimes cultivated us greenhouse climbers; several are 
used as astringents, as the decoction of T. oblongata in 
Brazil, and in Cayenne the infusion of T. Tigarea, the 
tigarea, or red creeper. T. alni folia , the water-tree of 
Sierra Leone, is ho named from the clear water obtained 
by cutting its climbing stems. 

Tetraceras (tc-tras'e-ras), n. [NL. (Hamilton 
Smith, 1827), also Tctraccros , Tctraccrus, < Gr. 
rerpavpur, four-homed, < rerpa four, + nlpag, 
horn.] A genus of four-horned Bovidx, as T. 
guadneorni*, an Indian antelope. The female 
is hornless. Sr*e cut under ravinc-dccr. 

Tetracerata (tet-rn-8er'a-tii),w.p/. [NL., pi. of 
* tctraccros : see Jelraccras.] One of two fami- 
lies of Do Elninville’s (1825) poly bran ehi ate 
Para c cph alophorn, consisting of various gen- 
era, not all of which were properly grouped to- 
gether. They are mostly nudibranchiatc or notobran- 
chiate gastropods. The family is contrasted with Dice - 
rata. Also Tclraccra. 

tetracerous (te-tras'e-ros), a. [< Gr. rerpast- 
pur, four-horned. < rerpa-, four, + Kepag, horn.] 
In conch. , having four horns or feelers, as a 
snail. 

Tetracha (tet'ra-kji), n. [NL. (Hope, 1838), < 
Gr. TLTpaxa, in four parts, < rerpa-, four.] A 
notablo genus of tiger-beetles, of the family Ci- 
c hi deli die, comprising about 50 species, mainly 
South American and West Indian, a few, how- 
ever, .inhabiting Australia, North America, 
southern Europe, and northern Africa. They have 
the hind coxae contiguous, the eyes large and prominent, 
and the thiid joint of the maxillary palpi longer than the 
fourth. T. Carolina and T. virgimea, two large handsome 
metallic beetles, are found in the United States; the latter 
is crepuscular, and both are noted enemies of certain in- 
jurious larva?. See cut under tiger-beetle. 

tetrachasnium (tet-ra-ke'ni-um), n . ; pi. tetra- 
cJtxnia (-li). [Also fctrachcnium ; < Gr. rerpa-, 
four, + foroi', open.] In hot., a fruit formed 
by the separating of a single ovary into four 
nuts, as in the Labiates . Hcnslow. [Rare.] 
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Tetrachsetse (tet-ra-ke'te), n, pi. [NL., pi. of 
*tctrachxtus : see tctraclixtous.] A division of 
brachycerous Diptcra , containing those flies 
which are tetrachrotous : correlated -with Li- 
chee tx and Hexachxtx. 

tetrachsetous (tet-ra-ke'tus), a. [< Gr. rerpa-, 
four, -h x aiT7 h mane : see chxta.] Having the 
baustellum composed of four (not of two or six) 
pieces, as a fly; of or pertaining to that divi- 
sion of brachycerous dipterous insects whose 
baustellum is of this character: correlated with 
dichxtous and licxachxtous . See cuts under Syr- 
ph us and Milcsia. 

tetrachirus (tet-ra-ld'rus),??.; pi. tctrachiri (-ri). 
[NL., < Gr. rsrpaxHp, four-lianded, < rerpa-, four, 
+ \cip, baud.] In tcratol a monster with four 
hands. 

tetrachord (tet'ra-kord), n. [= F. tdtracordc, 
< Gr. rerpa x°p<5oe, having four strings, < rerpa-, 
four, + X°P$*h a string, chord : see chord.’] In 
music: (a) An instrument with four strings. — 
( b ) The interval of a perfect fourth, (c) A dia- 
tonic series of four tones, the first and last of 
which are separated by a perfect fourth. The 
tetrachord was the unit of analysis in ancient music, like 
the hexnchord in early medieval music, or the octave in 
modern music. It is asserted that originally the term was 
applied to a series consisting of a given tone, its octave, 
its fourth, and a tone a fourth below the octave (as, 
E, E‘. A, B); but in its usual form it was a diatonic series. 
Three varieties were tecognized, differing in the position 
of the semitone. The Dorian tetrachord had the semi- 
tone at the bottom, the Phrygian in the middle, and the 
Lydian at tho top, thus • 

Dorian, * ~ * — * — * 

Phrygian, * — * ~ * — * 

Lydian, * _ * _ « ~ * 

Of these the Dorian was regarded as the chief or standard. 
Seales were made up by adding tetracliords together. 
M hen successive tetracliords had a tone in common, they 
were called conjunct; when they were separated by a 
whole Btcp, disjunct (thus, E-A, A-D would represent 
the former, and E-A, B-E' the latter). Octave-scales 
were made up of two disjunct tetracliords, the separating 
interval being called the diazcuctic tone. (Sec model. 7 («).) 
T he completed system of tones Anally adopted by the 
Greeks embraced a total compass of two octaves, extend- 
ing upward from a tone probably nearly equivalent to the 
second A below middle 0. as tones are now named. The 
various tones of this system were distributed among Ave 
tetracliords, and named accordingly, as follows : 

f Extreme. "I Disjunct ~| 
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h i j k l in 11 o p q r 
a, ncte hyperbolnion ; b, parancte hyperbolxon ; c, trite hyperbo* 
lxon ; rf, nete diezcugmenon ; t, parancte diczeugtnenon : /, trite 
diezeugmenon; g, parauiese ; /<, nete syneimnenon; », paranetc sy- 
nemniciion ; j, trite synemmenon ; k, mese ; /, lichanos meson ; m, par- 
hypate meson ; «, hypate meson ; o, lichanos hypaton ; /, parhypate 
hypaton ; y, liypate hypaton ; r, proslambanomcnos. The terms hy- 
perkoiaem, dicseufpnenoit, synemmenon, tne\on, and hypaton are 
really genitives plural, but arc sometimes loosely used as names of 
the tetracliords. 

It should further be noted that the Greeks recognized two 
other varieties of tetracliords — the chromatic, consisting 
of two semitones and a minor third, and the enharmonic, 
consisting of two quarter-tones and a major third. The 
tetrachotd Is more or less recognized in modern music, 
the major scale being conceived of as made up of two dis- 
junct Lydian tetracliords, and the minor scale of two dis- 
junct tetracliords, the lower Phrygian, and the upper 
either Dorian (in the descending minor) or Lydian (in the 
ascending). 

tetrachordal (tet'ra-kor-dnl), a. [< tetrachord 
+ -a/.] In music, pertaining to a tetrachord, 
or consisting of tetracliords: as, tho tctracliordal 
musical theory of the Greeks — Tetrachordal 
system, a name applied to one of the early forms of the 
tonic sol-fa system of teaching music. 

tetrachordon (tet-ra-kor'don), n. [NL.: see 
tetrachord.’] A musical instrument in which, 
while it. has strings and a keyboard, like tho 
pianoforte, the tones arc produced from tho 
strings by pressing them, by means of the digi- 
tals, againsf a revolving cylinder of india-rub- 
ber covered with rosin. Compare harinonichord, 
hurdy-gurdy, and hcycd violin (under keyed). 
tetrachotomous (tet-ra-kot'o-mus), a. [< Gr. 
TLrpaxa, in four parts (K rerpa-, four), + -ro/ioe, < 
TL/tvav, rayeiv, cut.] In coni, and hot., doubly 
dichotomous; arranged in four ranks or rows; 
quadrifarious; divided into four parts, or into 
sets of four; quadripartite, 
tetrachronous (to-trak'ro-nus), a. [< Gr. rr- 
rp&xpovor, of four times, < rerpa-, four, + xporoc, 
timo.] In anc.pros., having a magnitude of four 
primary or fundamental times; tetrascmic. 
tetracladine (tet-ra-ldad'in), a. [< Gr. rerpa-, 
four, + E. cladinc.] Gladose, or branching into 
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a number of variously shaped processes, as a 
caltrop or sponge-spicule of the tetraxon type. 
Encyc. Brit., XXII. 417. 

tetracladose (tet-ra-klii'dos), a. [< Gr. rerpa-, 
four. + E. cladosc Same as tetracladine. 
tetracoccous (tet-ra-kok'us), a. [< Gr. rerpa-, 
four, + kokkos, berry.] In hot., having four 
cocci or carpels. See cut under coccus. 
tetracolic (tet-ra-ko'lik), a. [< tetracol{on ) + 

- ic .] In one. pros., consisting of four cola or 
series. 

tetracolon (tet-ra-ko'lon), pi. tetracola (-la) . 
[LL.,< Gr.rerpaKu7.ov, neut.of rerpasuMp, (.rerpa-, 
four, + kCAov, a limb, a member : see coton 1 .] In 
ane. rhet. and pros., a period consisting of four 
cola. 

Tetracoralla (tet^ra-ko-ral'a), n. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. rerpa-, four, + uopa?.Atov, coral.] A division 
of corals, corresponding to the Eugosa. 
tetracoralline (tet-ra-kor'a-lin), «. [< Tetra- 
coralla + -fuel.] Of or pertaining to the Tetra- 
coralla; rugose, as a stone-coral. See Cyathax- 
oniida;. 

tetract (tet'rakt), a. [< Gr. rerpa-, four, + auric, 
a ray, beam.] Having four rays, as a sponge- 
spieulo; quadriradiate. See cut under sponge- 
spicule. 

tetractinal (te-trak'ti-nnl), a. [< tctractinc + 
-a!.] Having four rays, "as a sponge-spicule, 
tetractine (te-trak'tin), a. [As tctract + -inc 1 .] 
Having four rays, or being quadriradiate, as a 
sponge-spicule. 

tetractinellid (te-trak-ti-nel'id), a. and n. I. 
a. Pertaining to the l'ctractincllida, or having 
their characters. 

II. n. A member of the Tctractincllida. 
Tetractinellida (te-trak-ti-nel'i-da), n. pi. 
[NL., < Gr. rerpa-, four, + auric ( auriv -), ray, + 
-clla + -ida: see tctract.] In Sollas’s classifica- 
tion of sponges, the second tribe of Silicispon- 
gi.T, contrasted with Mouaxonida, including 
those Drmospongirc which possess quadriradi- 
ate or tritene spicules or lithistid seleres. It 
includes the crc.it mnjority of existing sponges, and is 
divided into Choristida and Lithistida. 

tetractinellidan (te-trak-ti-nel'i-dan), a. [< 
Tctractincllida + -an.] Same as tetractinellid. 
tetractinelline (te-trak-ti-nel'in), a. [< Te- 
tractinell(ida) + -me 1 .] Same as tetractinellid. 
tetractomy (te-trak'to-mi), n. [Properly *tct- 
raeliotomy (cf. dichotomy, tetrachotomous), < Gr. 
rirpaxa, in four parts, + -ropia, a cutting, < rep. 
veiv, rapin', cut.] A division into four parts. 

The one key to St. Paul’s meaning is the principle that, 
besides body and soul — which make up man’B natural be- 
ing — regenerated man possesses spirit, the pjinciple of 
supernatural life. This has been somewhat unfairly called 
Bull s theory, and accused of making up a tetractomy — 
body, soul, spirit, and Holy Spirit. 

Speaker's Commentary, 1 Thcs. v. 23. 

tetracyclic (tot-ra-sik'lik), a. [< Gr. rerpa-, 
four, + nunZoc, ring.] In hot., having four cir- 
cles or whorls of floral organs : said of flowers, 
tetrad (tet'rad), n. [< Gr. rerpac (-od-), the 
number four, < rerpa-, four: see tetra-.] 1. The 
number four; also, a collection of four things. 
Also quadrad. — 2. In chcm., an atom tho equiv- 
alence of which is four, or an element one atom 
of which is equivalent, in saturating power, to 
four atoms of hydrogen. — 3. In morphology, a 
quaternary unit of organization resulting from 
individuation or integration of an aggregate of 
triads. Seo triad, dyad. 
tetradactyl, tetradactyle (tet-ra-dak'til), a. 
and n. [< Gr. rerpaSaurvAoc, having four fingers 
or toes, ( rerpa-, four, + d aurvAo;, a finger, toe: 
see dactyl.] I. a. Having four fingers or toes; 
quadridigitate : noting oithor (a) the forefeet 
or the hind feet of a quadruped, or (h) a four- 
toed bird, or (c) a quadruped only (when four- 
toed before and behind). 

II. n. A four-toed animal, 
tetradactylity (tet'ra-dak-til'i-ti), n. [< tetra- 
dactyl + -Hi/.] Tetradactyl character or state. 
Nature, XLIII. 329. 

tetradactylous (tet-ra-dak'ti-lus), a. [< tetra- 
dactyl + -ohs.] Same as tetradactyl. 
tetrad-deme (tet'rad-dem), n. A colony or 
aggregalo of undifferentiated tetrads. See 
tnad-deme, dyad-dcmc. Encyc. Brit., XVI. 843. 
tetradecapod (tet-ra-dek'a-pod), a. and n. [< 
Gr. rerpa-, four, + ci iua, toil, + rare (jr ml-) = E. 
foot.] I. a. Having fourteen feet; of or per- 
taining to tho Tetradecapoda. 

II. 71. A member of tbe Tetradecapoda. 
Tetradecapoda (tet^ra-de-kap'o-dii), n. pi. 
[NL.: seo tetradecapod!] Fourteen-footed crus- 
taceans; an order of Crustacea corresponding 
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to Arthro*trnrn. The multiarticulatc cephalo- 
thornx lia*' thor.i' ir -'grawits. cwh of 

v. lii<-h bcnr-% a pair of l<*gs. Tito order include- 
tho i-opr»U and nmpliipod-. 
tetradecapodous (tet'ra-do-kap'o-du**). a. [< 
t* trad* • rpnd 4- -oio.] Samo a** tetrad* capod. 
tetradiapason (tet'ra-di-n-pa'zon), ». [< Gr. 

7 t-fs:-, four, 4* K. fliojtti—ni. j In music. tho in- 
t< rvnl of four octave**, ora twenty-ninth. Al-o 
called quadruple dtnjtft'Oii. eptadruph octave, 
and quadruple eighth. 

tetradic (te-trad'ik), o. [.= OF*, Utradiqur ; < 
LGr. 7/rpfiAtKi tetradic, < « Jr. nryir (-at-), a tet- 
rad.] 1. In one. pro>.: (a) CoinpriMiigfourdif- 
f< rent rhythms or meter-* : as, the letradie epip- 
loon. (h) Consisting of penrope*, or groups 
of systems cadi of v. hicli contains four unlike 
systems : as, a U truelie poem. — 2. Of or per- 
taining to a tetrad. Also letratomic. 
tetradite (tet'ra-dit), n. [< t> trad 4- -ifc 2 .] 
One who lias some special relation to the num- 
ber four, (a) One who regarded four as a mystic num- 
ber. (b) Anton? the ancients, a child born in the fourth 
month or on the fourth «la> of the month, (e) In eccles. 
hid , one who reverences four gods in the godhead, (d) 
\cap.\ A Quartodeciman. 

tetradrachm (tet 'ra-dram), n. [< L. tetra- 
draehmum , < Gr. 
drachmas, < r»- 
rpa-, four, 4- 
i\fi(iX!ir n a drach- 
ma : see drach- 
ma.] A silver 
coin of ancient 
Greece, of the 
value of four 
drachmas. See 
drachma. 

Silver tetra- 
drachmx of Ain os. 
h. P. Knight. 

tetradymite 
(te-trad'i-uut), 
ii. [< Gr. rc- 
rpiituwr, four- 
fold, 4- -iteS.J 
Native bismuth 
tollunde, con- 
taining al-o 
some sulphur, a 
mineral occur- 
ring in foliated 
masses of a pale 
steel-gray color 
and brilliant 
metallic luster. 

Also called tel- 
luric bismuth, 
tellur - bismuth, 
and honunc. 

tetradymous (te-trad'i-mus). a. [< Gr. rerpa- 
tlviwc, fourfold, < rerpa-, four- : see tc trn-.J In 
but., having every alternate lamella shorter than 
the two contiguous to it, and one complete la- 
mella terminating a set of every four pairs of 
short and long: said of an agaric ; also, having 
four cells or eases combined. Hensloic. 
Tetradynamia (tet'ra-di-na'mi-ii), n.pl. [NL., 

< Gr. rerpa-, four, 4- cirauir, power, strength.] 
The fifteenth class in the Linnean system, com- 
prehending those plants which bear hermaph- 
rodite flowers with sis stamens, four of them 
longer than the other two. It was divided into 2 
orders— Silicidosa , of w hich the common garden-cress and 
shepherd’s-purse are examples, and Siliquo*a , of which the 
mustard and cabbage are examples. All the plants of this 
class are now included in the natural order Crua/cree. 

tetradynamian (tet'ra-di-na'mi-an), a. [< 
Tctradynamui 4* -rr;?.] In hot., having the char- 
acters of the Tetradynamia ; tetradynamous. 

tetradynamous (tet-ra-din'a-musb a - [< Gr. 

rerpa-, four, 4- (Yivaun-, power. Cf. Tetradyna- 
mia.] Having six stamens, four longer ar- 
ranged in opposite pairs, and two shorter, in- 
serted loner down: a relation foiui i only in 
the llowers of ( ’nicifcne. See cut under 6 tauten. 
tetraedral, tetraedron (tet-ra-e'dral, -dron). 
Same as tetrahedral , tetrahedron. 
Tetragameli® ftet'ra-ga-me'li-eb n.pl. [XL., 

< Gr. rerpa-, four, 4- )auy/toc, of a wedding, < 
jttuoc, a wedding.] A division of rliizostoma- 
tous discomcdusans ha\4ng the four subgenital 
pouches distinct: opposed to MonogamcUse. 

tetragamelian (tet'ra-ga-me'li-an). a. Per- 
taining to or having tlie characters of the Tct- 
ray amelia. 

tetragamy (te-trag'a-mi), n. [< MGr. rerpa) a- 
Jiia , the marrying a fourth time, < * rerpa) ayog, 


nrpnApaxfioi, a piece of four 
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on** who has married four times, < Gr. rerpa-, 
four. 4* ; atiog, marriage. Cf. digamy.] A fourth 
marriage; marriage for the fourth time. [Rare.] 

lie { 5 j niton Magisttr] fays that the lawfulness of (<■- 
tni'ninu was believed to have been revealed to Euthj ml us. 

J:o r *TU‘m t Hi* t. Christ. Church, IV. 3. 

tetragenous (te-traj'e-uus), a. [< Gr. rerpa-, 
four, 4- < ; r,recOat f he born : see -gen. -ge- 

nius.] In bacteriology , giving rise to square 
groups of four, as micrococci which divide in 
two planes at right angles, and whose newly 
formed cells remain attached to one another. 
In investigating the etiology of tuberculosis. It. Koch found 
in a cavity of the lungs, in a case of phthisis a peculiar mi- 
crococcus in square groups of four, enveloped in a trans- 
parent capsule. Tills micrococcus was named Jlicrococ - 
cus tetragenu x (w lienee the term tetragenou*). 

The constituents of the colony turned out to he a tetra- 
genoux microbe quite distinct from the plain atmospheric 
micrococcus with which he had thought it could be iden- 
tified. Science, XI. 2S3. 

tetragon (tet'ra-gon), «. [< F. tetragone = Sp. 
tctrdgono = Pg. It. tetrogono , < L. tetragonum , a 
square, < Gr. rerpa) ui‘or } four-cornered, square, 
neut. rerpa) tn-ov, a square, < rerpa- } four, 4- ; uvta, 
angle, corner.] 1. In gcom a figure having 
four angles; a quadrangle; a quadrilateral. — 
2. In astro!. , an aspect of two planets with re- 
gard to the earth when they are distant from 
each other 90°, or the fourth part of a circle; 
quartile aspect; square. 

tetragonal (te-trag'o-nal), a. [< tetragon 4- -u7.] 
1. In gcom., pertaining to a tetragon; haring 
four angles or sides. — 2. In hot. and zodl., four- 
angled; haring four longitudinal angles. — 3. 

Square; quartile. Sir T. Bromic Tetragonal 

spheroid, a tetrahedron with isosceles faces.— Tetrag- 
onal stem, a stem that has four sides, as in many LaUi- 
(ittP.— Tetragonal system, in crystal., that system in 
which the three axes are at right angles to each other, hut 
the two equal lateral axes differ in length from the ver- 
tical axis. See crystallography. Also dimetric, quadratic, 
monodimetric, etc. 

tetragonel (te-trag'o-nel), a. [Heraldic F. : 
see tetragonal.] In her., represented as a four- 
sided solid shown in perspective: thus, a pyra- 
mid is distinguished from a pile or point by be- 
ing represented in perspective, two sides show- 
ing, and is often blazoned a tetragonel pyramid. 

Tetragonia (tet-ra-go'ni-ji ), n. [NL. (Linnaeus, 
1737 ), < Gr.rrrpajuWa.tho spindle-tree (so called 
from its square fruit), < rerpa^uvos, square: see 
tetragon.] A genus of plants, of the order Fi- 
eoidcai, distinguished from Mescmbryanthcmum, 
the other genus of its tribe, Mcscmbrycic, by 
its apetalous flowers. It includes about 20 species, 
mainly natives of the Cape of Good Hope, with others in 
eastern Asia, Australia, and South America. They are 
somewhat fleshy herbs or umlerslirubs with weak or pros- 
trate stems, hearing alternate entire leaves, and axillary 
greenish-yellow or reddish flowers. The fruit is a drupe 
or nut, often prominently winged, angled, or homed, con- 
taining a bony stone with from one to nine one-seeded 
cells. By Lindley the genus was made the type of a former 
order Tetrayoniacc.T. See Australian and AVte Zealand 
spinach (under spinach), and compare fat-hen and eoda. 

tetragonismt (te-trag'o-nizm), n. [NL. tetra- 
gonismus (John Bernoulli, 1096), < tetragon + 
-ism.] The quadrature of any curve. 

Tetragonops (tet-ra-go'nops), «. [XL. (Sir 
W. Jardine, 1855), < Gr. rerpa) woe;, square, 
4- 6xl>, face.] A remarkable genus of scanso- 
rial barbets, belonging to the American Capi - 
toninre. It is characterized by the peculiar metagna- 
thism of the beak, the under mandible having two angu- 
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lar points which overlap the tip of the upper. There are 
2 species, T. rhamphastinus of Ecuador and T. frantzi 
of Costa Ricx The former, named from some sugges- 
tiveness of a toucan, is singularly variegated with black, 
white, ashy, goldeu-brown, orange-red, and scarlet. 


tetrahedron 

tetragonous (te-trag'o-nu 1 *), <t. [< t> t rayon 4* 
Same as tetragonal. 

tetragTam (tet'rn-gra*m), u. [< Gr. rtrp rpai:- 
am', a won! of four letters (not found in the 
sense of ‘a fiqaire of four line<*), < rtrpa-, four* 
4- ; pnu tin, a line, letter: see rjrum-.I 1 . A word 
of four letters-. — 2. In g*om., a figure formed 
by four right lines. 

Te*tragraminaton(tet-ra-gnrin # a-ton), ». [< Gr. 
7<j rerpa) payuarov , a word of four let tors. < rerpa- 
) pdyyaror, of four letters: see ft fragrant.] A 
complex of four letters: applied to the my.-tie 
name .Jehovah (see .Jehovah) a«* written with four 
Hebrew letters, and sometimes transferred to 
other similar combinations. 

When (Jod the Father was pleaded to pour forth all lili 
glories, and imprint them upon his holy Son in his exal- 
tation, it u as by giving him lit-* holy name, the 7\ trayram- 
maton, or Jehovah made articulate. 

Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. lS3o), I. 74b 
It follows from all this that the true representative of 
the Tetragrammaton is the name itself, whether the form 
preferred' be Jnhveh, or the venerable and euphonious 
Jehovah. Xincteenth Ctntunj, XX. 5*7. 

tetragyn (teHra-jin), n. [< Gr. rerpa-, four, 4- 
jm/, a female (in mod. bot.a pistil).] In hot., 
a hermaphrodite plant having four pistils; a 
plant of the order Tetragynia . 

Tetragynia (tet-ra-jin'i-ii), n. pi. [NL. : see 
tetragyn.] An order of plants in several of the 
classes in the Linnean system, comprehending 
those plants which have four pistils, ns the 
holly. 

tetragynian (tet-ra-jin'i-nn), a. [< tetragyn 4- 
-i7t;i.] In hot., having the characters of the 
Tetragynia ; tetrngynous. 

tetragynOUS (te-traj'i-nus), a. [ < tetragyn 4- 
-ous. J Having a gyncecium of four carpels. 

tetrahedral (tet-ra-liG'dral), a. [Also tetrae- 
dral; < tetrahedron 4- -al. j 1. Pertaining to a 
tetrahedron. — 2. In crystal.: (a) Having the 
form of tho regular tetrahedron, (h) Pertain- 
ing or relating to a tetrahedron, or to the system 
of forms to which the tetrahedron belongs: as, 
tetrahedral liemiliedrism (see hemihedrism ). — 
Tetrahedral angle, in gcom., u solid angle bounded or 
inclosed by four plane angles.— Tetrahedral coordi- 
nates. See coord inate.— Tetrahedral garnet, helvitc : 
so called because, while related to garnet in composition, 
it occurs in tetrahedral crystals.— Tetrahedral group. 
See group*. 

tetrahedrally (tet-rn-he'dral-i), adv. In a tet- 
rahedral form. Also tctraedraUy. 

tetrahedrite (tet-ra-he'drit), n. [< tetrahedron 
4- -itc~.] A mineral often occurring in tetrahe- 
dral crystals (whence the name), also massive, 
of an iron-black color and brilliant metallic lus- 
ter. It is essentially a sulpliid of copper and antimony, 
but the antimony may be replaced by arsenic or less fre- 
quently by bismuth, and the copper may be replaced by 
silver (in the variety freihergite), mercury (in the variety 
sclnvatzite), also iron, zinc, lead, and in small amounts 
cobalt and nickel. It is commonly called Tahlerz in Ger- 
many (whence the English fahl-orc). It is sometimes an 
important silver ore. 

tetrahedroid (tet-ra-he'droid), n. [< tetrahe- 
dron 4- -oid.] A quartic surface the envelop 
of a quadric surface touching eight given lines; 
a surface obtained by a homograpbic transfor- 
mation of the wave-surface; a Ku miner’s sur- 
face whose sixteen nodes lie in fours upon the 
faces of a tetrahedron through whose summits 
the sixteen double planes pass by fours ; a qunr- 
tic surface cut by each of the plaues of a tetra- 
hedron in pairs of conics in respect to which 
the three summits in this plane are conjugate 
points, and such that one of the points of inter- 
section of the conics (and therefore all) is a node 
of the surface : so named by Cayley in 184G. 

tetrahedron (tet-ra-he'dron), 7?.; pi. tetrahedra , 
tetrahedrons (-drii, -dronzj. [Also tetraedron; 
— F. tetraedre = Sp. Pg. te- 
traedro, < Gr. rerpa-, four, 4- 
edpa, seat, base.] A solid 
comprehended under four 
plane faces; especially, the 
regular tetrahedron, or tri- 
angular pyramid having its 
base and sides equilateral 
triangles. In crystallography and 
in geometry the tetrahedron is re- 
garded as a hemihedral form of the 
octahedron, four of whose faces 
form the plus, and the four alter- 
nate faces (two above and two be- 
low) the minus tetrahedron. The 
figures represent the tetrahedron 
in the position required to exhibit 
its relation to the octahedron. See 
hemihedral . — Orthogonal tetra- 
hedron, a tetrahedron the pairs of 
whose opposite edges are at right ancles — in other words, 
the planes through these edges and the shortest line be- 
tween them are at right angles. Such a tetrahedron is dls- 
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tingulshed by having an orthocenter.— Polar tetrahe- 
dron, a tetrahedron the planes of which arc the polars of 
the vertices of another tetrahedron.— Tetrahedron of 
Mobius, one of a pair of tctrahcdra each inscribed in the 
other.— Truncated tetrahedron, a solid formed by cut- 
ting off each corner of a tetrahedron by a plane parallel to 
the opposite face to such an extent as to leave the faces 
regular hyvagons. At the truncated paits there are regu- 
lar tri.-ntm s It is one of the thirteen Archimedean solids, 
tetrahexahedral (tet-ra-liek-sa-he'dral), a. [< 
t( tr.il’eredirdron + -al. 1 Having the "form of a 
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t otn.J i “\v hedron. Also tc traldsh exah edra I. 
tetrahezahedron (tet-rn-hek-sn-he'dron), n. [< 

^ ^ Gr. re-pa-, four, 4- six, 4- 

fdpa, seat, base (see hexahe- 
dron).] A solid bounded by 
twenty-four equal triangular 
faces, four corresponding to 
each face of the cube, in crys- 
tallography this solid belongs to 
the isometric system. In geometry 
the name is especially applied to 
t etru - j ir n that variety in which all the adja- 
cent faces are equally inclined to 
one another. Also called tetraldshczahcdron, and some- 
times jh toroid, as being a form common with fluor-spar, 
tetrakishexahedron / (tet/ra-kis-hok-sa-he'- 
dron), n. [< Gr. rerpaug, re-pant, four times, 4- 
E. hixahcdron.] Same as tetraliexahcdron. 
tetralemma (tet-ra-lem'a), n. [< Gr. rev pa-, 
four, 4* / 7/utta , a proposition: see lemma .] A 
dilemma in which four different possibilities 
are considered. 

tetralogy (te-tral'o-ji). n. [= F. ictralor/ic, < 
Gr. rerpa/ ia, a group of four dramas, < re-pa-, 
four, 4- /6}og, speech.] A group of four dra- 
matic compositions, three tragic and one sa- 
tyric, which were exhibited in connection on 
the Athenian stage for the prize at the festi- 
vals of Bacchus. The term has been extended to a 
group of four operatic works treating of related themes, 
and intended to be performed in connection. 

tetralophodont (tet-ra-lof'o-dont) ? a. [NL., 
< Gr. rerpa-, four, 4- /6$ng f ridge, 4- ofiovg (odor--) 
= E. iooth .] Having that dentition which is 
characteristic of the true mastodons, whose 
molars are four-ridged. 

tetramastigate (tet-ra-mas'ti-gjlt), a. [X Gr. 
rerpa four, 4- finer t £ ( jiaarty -), a whip, 4- -nfc 1 .] 
Having four flagella, as an infusorian. 
Tetrameles (te-trara'e-lez), «. [NL. (Robert 
Browm, 1820), from its 4-merous flowers; < Gr. 
rtrpa , four, + pe/nr, a limb, member.] A ge- 
nus of plants, of the order Datiscczc, charac- 
terized by apetalous dioecious flowers, with four 
calyx-lobes and four elongated stamens or four 
styles. Thy only species, T. nudijlora, is a native of 
India, Ceylon, and Java. It is a tall tree — the only tree 
in an othenuse entirely herbaceous order; it bears broad 
long-petlotcd deciduous leaves, preceded by numerous 
small Howeis in long and slender panicled racemes. It is 
known in India as jungle-bmdy, and in Java as ueenong- 
tree. 

Tetramera (te-tram'e-rii), n. pi. [NL., neufc. 
pi. of tetrammis: ncdtctramcrons.] In entom.s 
(«) In Lntreille's system, 
a division o[ Colcoptera, 
containing those beetles 
all of whose tarsi are 
usually or apparently 
tetramerous or four- 
jointed. Also called F 
Cryptopeniamem and /\ l \AJ 1 

J’scudotctramrni. ( l ) A / i V 

prime division of the njj * > Yjl 

hymonopterous family jjj -V 

Chalcididx, comprising i, Lamia aurocincta • 2 , 
six subfamilies in whicli tarsi of °ther7Wr<j wi- 

the tarsi are four-jointed. 

tetrameral (te-tram'e-ral), a. [< tctramer-ons 
4- -at.] Four-parted ; Saving parts in fours ; 
tetramerous, as a polyp ; of or pertaining to tho 
Tctramcralia. 

Tetrameralia (te-tram-o-ra'li-ii), n. ph [NL. : 
seo tetrameral.] The tetrameral polyps, as a 
subclass of scypkomedusans distinguished from 
Octomcratia, and composed of the three orders 
Cabjcozoa, Pcromcdusie , and Ciibomeduszc . 
tetramerism (te-tram'e-rizm), n. [< tetram- 
rr(ous) 4- -tsm.] In soot, and hot., division into 
four flarts, or tho state of being so divided; 
four-partedness. Amcr. Nat., XXII. 941. 
tetramerous (te-tram'e-rus), a. [< NL. tc - 
tram crus, < Gi*. rerpapepfo, four-parted, < rerpa-, 
four, 4- pepog, part.] Consisting of or divided 
into four parts ; characterized by having four 
parts. Specifically— (a) In fcof., having the parts in fours: 
as, a tetramerous flower (that is, one having four membcie 
in each of the floral whorls). It is frequently written 4- 
merous. ( b ) In zool.: (1) Four-parted: especially noting 
an actinozoan having tne radiating parts or organs ar- 
ranged in fours or multiples of four. Compare hexanv • 
erous. (2) In entomology, having four joints, as the tar- 
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sus of an insect; having four-jointed tarsi, as a beetle or 
chalcid ; of or pertaining to the Tetramera. See cuts under 
Phytophaga and Tetramera. 

tetrameter ( t e-tram' e -ter), a . and n. [< LL. tc- 
trametrus, < Gr. rerpaperpoq, having four mea- 
sures, nent. rerpaperpov, a verse of four mea- 
sures, < rerpa-, four, 4- perpov, measure.] I, a. 
Having four measures. 

II. v. In pros., averse or period consisting 
of four measures. A trochaic, iambic, or anapestic 
tetrameter consists of four dipodies (eight feet). A te- 
trameter of other rhythms is a tetrapody, or period of 
four feet. The name is specifically given to the trochaic 
tetrameter catalectic. An example of the acataleetic te- 
trameter is 

Once Upon h | midnight drearj', l| as I pondered | weak 
and weary. Poe , The Raven. 

tetramorph (tet'ra-morf ), n. [< Gr. rerpapopfog, 
four-shaped, fourfold, < rtrpa-, four, 4- pop<p>}, 
form.] In Christian art , the union of the four 
attributes of the evangelists in one figure, 
winged, and standing on winged fiery wheels, 
the wings being covered with eyes. It is the 
typo of unparalleled velocity. Fatrholt. 
tetrander (te-tran'der), n. [< Gr. rerpa-, four, 
4* avijp (avfip-), male (in mod. hot. a stamen).] 
In hot., a monocli- 
nous or hermaphro- 
dite plant having 
four stamens. 

Tetrandria (te- 
tran'dri-a), n. pi. 

[NL. : see tetran- 
der.] Tho fourth 
class of plants in 
tho Linnean sys- 
tem, comprehending 
stick as have four 
stamens. The orders 
belonging to this class 
are Monogynia, Digynia, 

Tetragynia. The teazel, dodder, and pond-weed are ex- 
amples. 

tetrandrian (te-trnn'dri-an), a. [< tetrander + 
-ion.] In hot., belonging to tho class Tetran- 
dria ; totrandrous. 

tetrandrous (te-tran'clrns), n. [< tetrander + 
-oh.?.] In hot., having four stamens; charac- 
teristic of the class Tetrandria. 
tetrant (tet'rant), n. [< Gr. rerpa-, four, + 
-out.] A quadrant. ITcale. [Bare.] 
Tetranychidffi (tet-ra-nik'i-de), n. pi. [NL., 
< Tctranychns + -id<r.] A family of mites, 
containing those forms known as spinning- 
mites, and founded on the genus Tctram/clius. 
In common with the TromMclndir, or harvest-mites, the 
Tctranychidas have an appendiculate terminal palpal 
joint, hut are smaller and more highly colored than the 
harvest-mites, and are plant-feeders exclusively. Next to 
Tetranychut, Bryobia is the most noticeable genus. 11. 
pratensie frequently enters houses in the United States in 
enormous numbers in the fall. 

Tetranychus (te-tran'i-kus), n. [NL. (Dufour, 
1832), prop. Tctraonyclais, < Gr. -e-pa-, four, + 
ornf (bi’vx-), claw.] A very large and wide- 
spread genus of spinning-mites.havingiegs with 
seven joints, the feet short and curved, and tho 
mouth with a barbed sueking-apparatns. it con- 
tains minute yellowish or reddish species, most of which 
spin more or less of a web on the under side of leaves, 
and are noted as injurious to vegetation. Tiie so-called 
red-spider, a cosmopolitan hothouse pest, is T. Marine. 

Tetrao (tet'ra-o), it. [NL., < L. tetrao, < Gr. 
rerpauv, a phe’asant, a grouse.] The leading ge- 
nus of Tctraonidx, formerly including all tho 
grouse, but subsequently variously restricted, 
now to the capercaillie, T. nrogallus, and some 
closely related species. See cut under caper- 
caillie. 

tetraodion (tet-ra-o'di-on), n. [< MGr. rerpa- 
66iov, < Gr. rerpa-, four, + tick), ode.] In the 
Gr. Cli., a canon of four odes. 

Tetraodon, tetraodont, etc. Sec Tetrodon, etc. 
Tetraogallus (tet'ra-o-gal'us), n. [NL. (J. E. 
Gray, 1833-4), < L. tetrao, a grouse, + gallus, 
cock.] A genus of snow-partridges. These birds 
are near relatives of Lerva nicicola, another species of 
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snow-partridge (see Lerva) ; they are indifferently known 
as mow-pheasants, snoic-cocJcs , and mow-chukors, one of 
them being also specified as the chourtka. This is T. cas- 
prius; three other species are named — T. hxmalayensis, T. 
altaicus, and l 1 . tibetanus. The whole range of the genus 
is from Asia Minor to western China, but only in mountain- 
ranges at altitudes up to 18,000 feet. In some respects 
the genus approaches Tctraophasis (which see). The size 
is large, the males attaining a length of two feet or more ; 
the sexes are nearly alike in plumage, which is of varied 
dark coloration. The birds frequent open rocky places, 
generally in flocks, and nest on the ground, laying 6 to t) 
eggs of an o’ive color with reddish spots. Also called 
Chourtlca. 

tetraonid (tet'rfi-o-nid), a. and n. I. a. Of 01 * 
pertaining to the Tctraonidw, or grouse family. 

II. n. Any grouse, or other member of the 
Tctraonidzc. 

Tetraonidse (tet-ra-on'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Tct- 
i’ao(n-) 4- -idee.] A family of gallinaceous birds, 
of the order Gallinze, of which the type is tho 
genus Tetrao; the grouse family, having the 
tarsi and nasal fossm more or less completely 
feathered. The leading genera besides Tetrao are Ly- 
rurus, Canace (or Dcndragapus), Falcipennis, Lagopus, Cen- 
troccrcus, Pedioccetes, Cupidonia (or Tympanuchus), and 
Ponasa. They are confined to the northern hemisphere, 
and include, besides the birds usually called groxtse, tho 
capercaillie, prairie-hen, sage-cock, ptarm igan, and otliei s. 
The family has been used in a more comprehensive sense, 
including then an indefinite number of genera of par- 
tridges, quails, and similar birds. See cuts under black- 
cock, Eonasa, Canace, capercaillie, Centrocercus, Cupidonia, 
grouse, Oreortyx, partridge , Pedioccetes, and ptarmigan. 

Tetraonin® (tet"rfi-o-m'ne), n. pi. [NL., < 
Tctrao(n-), a grouse, -t- -inic.'] The grouse fam- 
ily, Tctraonidic, rated as a subfamily of gallina- 
ceous birds, or a restricted division of that fam- 
ily in its widest sense. 

tetraonine (tet'ra-o-nin), a. Of or pertaining 
to the Tctraoniiue. ’ 

The true Qallinro offer two types of structure, “one of 
which may be called Galline, and the other Tetraonine.” 

Encyc. Brit., XVIII. S33. 

Tetraonomorph® (tet ,/ i'a-o-n6-m6r'fe), it. pi. 
[NL., < Gr. rerpauv, a grouse, + popifil/, form.] 
In Sundevall’s system of ornithological clas- 
sification, a cohort of Gallinie, consisting of the 
sand-grouse ( Ptcroclidx ) and grouse proper 
( Tctraonidic ). 

Tetraonychid®, Tetraonychus. More correct 
forms of Tctranychidec, Tctranyclms. 

Tetraoperdix (tet'^a-o-pfer'diks), it. [NL.,< Gr. 
rerpauv, a grouse, + irrptStf, a partridge.] In 
ornitli., same as Lerva, 

Tetraophasis (tet-ra-of'a-sis), it. [NL. (Jules 
Verroaux, 1870), < Gr. rerpauv, a grouse, + 4’acttf, 
the river Phasis, with ref. to tya aiavdc, pheasant: 
seo pheasant.] A genus of gallinaceous birds 
peculiar to Tibet, with one species, T.oliscurus, 
in some respects intermediate between pheas- 
ants and grouse. It is about 20 inches long, 
and of dark-brown and -gray colors, alike in 
both sexes. 

tetrapetalous (tet-ra-pet'a-lus), n. [< Gr. 
rtrpa-, four, + Ktrato'v, leaf "(petal).] In lot., 
having four petals. 

tetrapnarmacon (tet-ra-far'ma-kon), it. [NL., 
also tctrapharmacum ; < Gr. rerpatyappanov, a com- 
pound of wax, resin, lard, and pitch, neut. of rf- 
rpatjiappaKoe, compounded of four drugs, < rerpa-, 
four, + tpappanov, drug : see pharmacon.] An 
ointment composed of wax, resin, lard, and 
pitch. 

tetrapliarmacum (tet-ra-fiir'ma-kum), it. Samo 
as tctrapharmacon. 

tetraphony (tet'ra-fo-ni), it. [< Gr. rerpa-, four, 
+ ijiuvf/, voico.] In early medieval music, di- 
aphony for four voices. 

Tetrapliyllidea (tet/ra-fi-lid'e-ii), n. pi. [NL., 
< Gr. rerpa-, four, + ipv'Mov, a leaf.] A division 
of Cestoidca, including tapeworms of various 
fishes, in which the head is furnished with four 
lobes, suckers, or tentacles, or in any way dis- 
tinguished by fours into sets of parts or organs. 
The group includes the genera Tctrarhynehvs, 
Echincibotlirium, and Acantliobothrium. 

tetraphyllidean (teFra-fi-lid'e-an), a. Of or 
belonging to the Tetrapliyllidea. " 

tetraphyllous (tet-ra-fil'us), a. [< Gr. rtrpa-, 
four, + <l>v?Jiov, a leaf.] In lot., four-leaved ; 
consisting of four distinct leaves or leaflets. 

Tetrapla (tet'ra-plii), it. [< Gr. rerpa-n-M, neut. 
pi. of rerpanMos, rerparhwr, fourfold, < rerpa-, 
four, + -k?.ooc, -fold.] An edition of the Bible 

- in four versions. The name is specially given to a 
work by Qrigen, containing the Greek versions of Aquiln, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion and the Septuagint. Com- 
pare Ilcxapla, Octapla. 

Tetrapleura (tet-ra-plo'rii), n. id. [NL., < Gr. 
rerpa four, 4- 7zlu<p6v, a rib.] Those orjrauie 
forms which are tetrapleural: distinguished 
from Dijdcura. 



tetrapleural 

tetrapleural (tet-ra-plo'ral), a. [As Tctrapieura 
+ -«/.] In promorphology, zygopleural with 
four antimeres. JlaccL'cl. 

Tetrapnewnona (tet-rap-nu'mo-nii), n. pi. 
[NL., nout. pi. of *tctrapncumonus : seo tctrap- 
neumonous.] 1. A division of Arancina, or true 
spidei’s, having four lungs, four spinnerets, and 
eight approximated ocelli : distinguished from 
JJipncumoncs. It consists of the inygalids or tliera* 
phoses, the bird-spiders of South America, the tarantu- 
las of North America, and the trap-door spiders. Also 
Tetrapneumoncs. 

2. A group of liolotliurinus, represented by the 
genus llhopalodina, having four water-lungs 
(wlionco the name). Schmarda. Also called 
Dccacrcnidia, Dqdostomidca, and IthojHilodiniC . 
tetrapneumomanGot'rap-m'i-md'm-anLn.and 
«. [< tctraqnicumon-ous 4- -<«/».] I. a. Of or 

pertaining to the Tctrajwcumona. 

II. «. A spider belonging to the Tctrapncu - 
mona. 

tetrapneumonous (tot-rap-nii'mo-nus), a. [i 
NL. * tetrapneumonus, < Gr. rerpa-, four, 4- wra-- 
//wr,alung: seo mint mourn.] Having four lungs. 
Specifically— (a) Having four water-lungs, or respiratory 
trees. (6) Having foui lung-sacs, ns. a sphler. 

tetrapod (tet'rn-pod), a. and it. [< Gr. rerpa- 
srorf also rerpaTzoibjg, four-footed, < rerpa-, 

four, 4* ~o vs (rrod-) = E. foot.] I. a. Four-foot- 
ed; quadruped; specifically, having only four 
perfect legs, as certain butterflies; of or per- 
taining to the Tetra porta. 

II. n. A four-footed animal; a quadruped; 
specifically, a member of the Tctrapoda. 
Tetrapoda (te-trap'o-dii), u. pi. [NL.: see tet- 
rapod.] In entom., a division of butterflies hav- 
ing the first pair of legs more or less reduced 
and folded, not fitted for walking, 
tetrapodichnite (tet'rn-pq-dik'nlt), ». [< NL. 
Tetra p od i cli n i tes, < Gr. rirpfcoix, four-footed 
(seo Utrapod ), 4- iyrof, a track, footstep: sec 
lelniite.] In pud., the footprint of a four-footed 
animal, as a saurian reptile, left on a rock. 
See lehnite. 

Tetrapodiclmites (tct-rn-pod-ik-m'tez), n. 
[XL. (Hitchcock): see tetrapodichnite.] A hy- 
pothetical genus of animals whose tracks are 
known as tetrapodiclmites. 
tetrapodous (te-trap'o-dus), a. [< tetrapod 4- 
-ous.] Same as tetrapod. 
tetrapody (te-trap'o-di), n. [< Gr. mpa-roAm 
a measure or length of four feet, in pros, a to 
trapody, < n rporoir, having four foot : see tetra 
pod.] A group of four foot ; a colon, meter, 
or verse consisting of four feet. Amir. Jour, 
riulol., X. liUo. 

tetrapolis (te-trap'o-lis). u. [< Gr. rt rpti-n/ir, a 
district having four cities, prop, adj., having 
lour citic*s < rtrpa-, four, 4- a eitv.] A 

group or association of four towns; a district 
or political division cliaractori/cd by contain- 
ing four important cities. Sec ti trapohtan. 

“The garden opposite Eubol.is coast " was Inhabited hj 
the A poll me Tetrapoli*. 

Harrison and Yrrrall, Ancient Athens, p. \e\li 

tetrapolitan (tet-ra-pol'i-tan), o. [< XL. titra- 
piditanus, < titrapnhs , a group of four cities: 
sec t< tra pohtt.] Of or belonging to a tetra po- 
lls or group of four towns; specifically [run.], 
relating to the four towns of ( ’onstance, Limiau, 
Memmingen, and St rasburg. — Tetrapolitan Con- 
fession, a confession of faith presented at the Diet of 
Augsburg in 1530 h\ the representathrs of the four cities 
named nl* no. It resembled the Aucburg Confession, hut 
inclined bomeuh.it to V.\s ingliun \ lew *. 

tetraprostyle (tct-ru-pro'Ktil), a. [< Gr. nrpu-, 
four, 4- 77po(7~} / or. with pillars iu front : see pro- 
stifh .] Noting a classical tem- 
ple having a portico of four 
columns in front of the cella 
or naos. 

tetrapteran ( t e-trap' te-ran), 
a. and n. [< tetraptcr-ons 4* 

-««.] I. a. Having lour wings, 
as an insect ; tetrapterous. 

II. ». A 11 insect which has 
four wings. 

tetrapterous ( te-trap' t e-rus), 
u. [< Gr. rt rpu rrrt par, four- 
winged, < rerpa -, four, 4* rrtpov, 
wing. ] Having four wings, as 
a fruit or stem (see whip); te- 
trapteran. 


Tetrapteryx (te-trap'te-riks), 
a. [NL. (Thunberg, 181&),<Gr. 



Tetrapterous 1-ruii 
Ha 1. st 1 tetraf 
>t i The same, 
nsscrscly cut. 


rtrpa-, four, 4* rrrtpv^, wing.] 

A generic name under which 
the Stanley crane of South Africa has been 
separated fvom t Anthropoidcs as T. paradiscus. 
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tetraptote (tet'rap-tdt), n. [< Gr. rerparrrurog, 
with four cases, < rerpa-, four, 4- wruaig (nrur-), 
a case in grammar.] I 11 gram., a noun that has 
four cases only. 

Tetrapturus (tct-rap-tii'rus), n. [NL. (Rafi- 
nesque, 1810), for *Tctraptcrurus , < Gr. rerpa-, 
four, 4- rrrepov, wing, fin, 4- ovpa , tail: in allu- 
sion to the wing-liko caudal keels.] A genus 
of Histiophoridvc , including certain sailfislies, 
sometimes specified as spear-fishes and bill- 
fishes. The typo is the Mediterranean T. hc- 
\onc; another species is T. albidus. Seo cut 
under spear-fish , 2. 

tetrapyrenous (tet' f rn-pi-re'nus), a. [< Gr. re- 
rpa-, four, 4- rzvpijv, the stone of a fruit: seo 
pyrene.] In hot., having four pyrenes or stones. 
tetraquetrous(te-tnik'we-tms),«. [<Gr. rerpa-, 
four, + L. - quetrus , ns in triquetrus, three-cor- 
nered: seo triquetrous.] In hot., having four 
very sharp and almost winged corners, as the 
stems of some labiate plants, 
tetrarch (tot'riirk or to'trark), n. and a. [< 
ME. tctrarl < OF. tetrarque , tctrarchc , F. tc- 
trarque = Sp. It. tetrarea = Pg. tctrarclia, < L. 
tetrarehes, < Gr. rerpap^r/g, a leader of four 00 m- 

i miues, a tetrarch, < rerpa-, four, 4- upxeiv, rule.] 
[. 11 . I. In the Roman empire, the ruler of the 
fourth part of a country or province in the East ; 
a viceroy; n subordinate ruler. 

Herod being tetrarch of Galilee. Luko III. 1. 

2. Tho commander of a subdivision of a Greek 
phalanx. 

I condemn, as every one does, his inaction after the 
battle of Cannrc; and, In his Inst engagement with Afriea- 
nus, I condemn no less Ills bringing into the front of the 
center, ns became some showy tetrarch rather than Han- 
nibal, his eighty elephants, b> the refractoriness of which 
he lost the battle. 

Landor, Ining. Com*., Sclplo, Polybius, ami Pnnrctius. 
n.f a. Four principal or chief. [Hare and 
erroneous.] 

Tttrarch elements. Fuller. 

tctrarcliate (tct'riir-hut), «. [< tetrarch + 

-ate 3 , j The distriet governed by a Roman tet- 
rarcli, or the oflioe or jurisdietion of n tetrarch. 
totrarchlcal (te-triir'ki-knl), a. [< tetrarch + 
-ic-al.] Of or pertaining to a tetrarch or tet- 
rarchv. 

tetrarchy (tet'riir-ki), jd. tetrarehics (-kiz). 
[= F. tctrarcliir — Sp. tctrari/uia — Pg. It. tc- 
trarclaa, < 1.. tctrarclna, < Or. nrpap^ia, the 
power or government of a tetrarch. < r< rptip.v'if, 
a tetrarch: see tetrarch.'] Same as tctrarcliate. 
tetrascelus(te-trns'e.his), ii.; pi. trtrasceli (-11). 
[NT... < tir. rirpiin^r>i,r, four-legged, < rirpa-, 
four,+ au'/vr, leg.] In tcratnt., a monster with 
four legs. 

tetraschistic (tct-ra-skis'tik). a. [< Gr. rrrpa-, 
four. 4- r \ioua. u cleft, division.] In hint., 
tending to divide into four parts, or marked by 
such division. Ihiryc. licit., XIX. Sit-t. 
tetraselenodont (tet'ra-se-le'np-dont ), a. [< 
tir. rtrpa-, four, 4* ct/rp-r/, moon, 4- otlntf(iuUirr-) 
= K. tooth.] Having four crescent ie riilges, ns 
u molar; characterized by such dentition, as a 
ruminant. .1 liter. Mat., May, 1S!I0. 
tetrasemic (tet-rn-se'mik). a. [< I,L. tetra- 
•.cmtis, < (Jr. nrptitujmtr, < rtrpa-, four. 4- aryia , n 
sign, arjttttuv, u sign, mom: see tUscmic.] In 
anc. pro*., containing or eipial to two semeia or 
mono: ns, a U trannmc long (double the usual 
long); a h trannmc foot (daetvl, aimpest, spon- 
dee). 

tetrasepalous (tet-rn-sep'a-lns). n. [< Gr. rr- 
rptt-, four, 4- XL. Slptllum, sepal.] Ill hot., hav- 
ing four sepals. 

tetraspaston (tet-ru-spus'ton), «. [<Gr. rrrpa-, 
four, 4- o-tic, pull, stretch: see spasm.] A 
maehine iu which four pulleys net together. 
[Rare.] Imp. Did. 

totraspermous (tot-ra-spOr'nuis), a. [< Gr. 
rtrpa-, four, 4- airipini, seed: see spcrnD.] In 
hot., four-seeded; producing four seeds to each 
(lower, or iu each cell of a capsule, 
tetraspherical (tet-rn-sfer'i-kul), a. [< Gr. 
rtrpa-, four, 4- apaipa, sphere: see spherical.] 
Relating to four spheres, 
tetrasporange (tct'ra-spo-rnnj), n. [< X T L. tetra- 
spornnyuim.] Iu hoi . , same ns tdras]>oran(]ixim. 
tetrasporangium (tet'rn-spp-ran'.p-um), a.; 
pt. tetrasporangia {- ji). [NL., < Gr. rtrpa-, four, 
4- XL. spnraiiyiiini, q. v.] In hot., n sporangi- 
um or cell in which tetraspores are produced, 
tetraspore (tot'rn-spor), . [< Gr. rrrpa-, four, 

4- iT-o/xi, seed: see spore-.] In hot., nil nsexu- 
ally produced spore of (lorideous nlgro : so called 
from the circumstance that usnnllv four are 


tetrasyllable 

produced by the division of the mother-cell. 
See spore-, cruciate 1 , 2, bispore, FloritJete. Also 
called sphcrosporc. See cut under Algie. 

tetrasporic (tet-ra-spor'ik), a. [< tetraspore 
4- -ic.] In hot., composed of tetraspores. 

tetrasporous (tet'ra-spo-rus), a. [< tetraspore 
4- -ohs.] In hot., of the nature of or having 
tetraspores. 

tetrastich (tet'ra-stik), ii, [Formerly also tetra- 
stic; < L. tctrusiichon, a poem in four lines, < 
Gr. rerpaarixov, nout. of rrrpaanxoi, in four rows 
or lines, < rerpa-, four, 4- orixos, row, line : see 
stick. Cf. distich, etc.] A group of four lines ; 
a period, system, stanza, or poem consisting of 
four lines or four verses; a quartet. Compare 
quatrain. 

I will . . . conclude with this T dr attic , which my 
Bruin ran upon in my Bed this Morning. 

Howell, Letters, I. i. 29. 

tetrastichic (tet-ra-stik'ik), a. [< tetrastich 
4- -ic.] Pertaining to or constituting a tetra- 
stich or tetrastielis; consisting of tetrastiebs, 
or groups of four lines. Athcnieum, No. 3300, 
p. 123. 

tetrastichous (te-tras'ti-kus), a. [< Gr. rerpa- 
tn-ijof, in four rows or lines: see tetrastich.] 1. 
In hot., four-ranked ; having four vertical lows: 
as, a tetrastichous spike, which has the flowers 
so arranged. — 2. In zoiil., four-rowed. 

tetrastigm (tet'ra-stim), H. [< Gr. rerpa-, four, 
4- artypa, a mark, a point.] A figure formed 
by four points in a plane with their six con- 
necting right lines. 

tetrastoon (tc-trns'to-on), «. ; pi. tetrastoa (-ii). 
[< JIGr. rtrpaaroor, an antechamber, neut. of 
rerpaaron f, having fourporticos,< Gr. rerpa-, four, 
4- crod, a portico: seo stoa.] 

In arch., a courtyard with por- 
ticos, or open colonnades, on 
each of its four sides. Britton, 

Diet, of Arch, and Arclucol. of 
Middle Ages. 

tetrastyle (tct'ra-stil), a. and 
n. [< L. tdrastylos (ns a noun, 
tctrastylnn), < Gr. rcrpdare/.or, 
having four columns in front, < 
rerpa- four, 4- err/ of, column .] rl of TelRlstyIe 
I. a. In anc. arch, ana kindred Temple of i-onuM 
styles, haying or consisting of v ' n,,s * Rcmc * 
four columns. Specifically — (a) nnvlnc n portico of 
four column* front, ns the temple of Tortuna Virilis nt 




Home. (&) Having the ceiling or roof supported by four 
columns or pillars. 

There are two tclroftidc halls, one of which, erected by 
l)ai Ins, is the most interesting of the smaller buildings 
on the terrace. J. Fcrrritsson, Hist. Arch., I. 193. 

II. ii. A structure having four pillars; a com- 
bination or group of four pillars. 

An organ of very good workmanship, mid supported by 
a Tetra chile of very beautiful Gothic columns. 

Defoe, Tour through Great Britain, I. 373. (Danes.) 

tetrasyllabic (tct'ra-si-lab'ik), a. [As tetra- 
syllable) 4- -ie.] Consist ing of four syllables, 
tetrasyllabical (tet p ra-si-lab'i-kal), a. [< tetra- 
syllable 4- -a/.] Same as tetrasyllable. 
tetrasyllable (tet'ra-sil-n-bl), «. [= F. tetra- 

syllahc = Sp. tctrasilabo, < Gr. 7i7f>(wv??aj3og t < 



tetrasyllable 

rerpa-, four, 4* a vMapfy, a syllable : see syllable."] 
A word consisting of four syllables, 
tetra symmetry (tet-ra-sim'e-tri), n. In biol , 
that symmetry whicli may bo expressed by 
tetrameral division into like or equal parts; 
symmetrical tetra merism, as of some erinoids. 
(,< o'. J'ntr XIjV. ii. 362. [Rare.] 
tetratbecal (tct-ra-the'kal), a. [< Gr. rerpa-, 
tour. — fywy, case : see theca.] In hot.. having 
tour ioculaments or cavities in the ovary, 
tetratheism ftet'ra-tlie-izm). v. [< Gr. rerpa-, 
tour, 4* t icii'-y god, 4- -i «m.] In tluol., the doc- 
trn.’ 1 * Iir.t in the Godhead there are, in addition 
to th*- Invino Thence, three persons or iiidi- 
vidiiali:*'i‘:oT«>- — the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit — making in the Godhead three 
ami one instead of tliree in one. 
tetratheite (t * t 'ra-thc-It), n. [< Gr. rerpa-, four, 
4- t‘i j*;, god, 4- -//<-.] One who believes in tet- 
rathei^rn. 

tetr at bionic (tet'rn-thl-on'ik), a. [< Gr. rerpa-, 
four. 4* O r iov, sulphur, 4- -ic.] Containing four 
atom* of sulphur. — Tetrathionic acid, an unstable 
acid, II >s 4 o,j. it is a colorless odorless acid liquid, 
tetratomic itot-rn-tom'ik), a. [< Gr. rerpdro- 
tinr, fourfold (< rerpa-, four, 4* -ropor, < reuveiv, 
ranch', cut), 4- -ic.) Same as tctradic. 
tetratone (tot'ra-ton), n. [< Gr. rcrparovor , hav- 
ing four tones or notes, < rerpa four. 4- rin-or, 
tone.] In music, an interval composed of four 
whole steps or tones — that is, an augmented 
fifth. Compare tritonc . 

tetratop (tot'ra-ton), n. [< Gr. rerpa four, 4- 
r* i-ar, a place.] The four-dimensional angu- 
lar space inclosed between four straight lines 
drawn from a point, not in the same throe-di- 
nicu B ionnl space. 

tetraxial (to-trnk'si-al), a. [< Gr. rerpa-, four, 
4- Ii. asi*, axis.] Having four axes, as the spic- 
ules of some sponges. 

tetraxile (tc-trak'sil), a. Same as tetraxial. 
tetraxon (te-trak'son), a. and n. [< Gr. rerpa-, 
four, 4- <Hwr, axis, "axle.] I. a. Having four 
axe*?, ns a sponge-spicule; tetraxial. 

II. >*. A sponge-s]iicul(‘ with four axes, 
tetraxonian itet-rak-^d'ni-an), a. Same as 
Ptraxon. Amir. Xat., XXI. SilSS. 

Tetraxonida (tot-rak-snn'i-djj), u. pi. [NL. : 
see Mnwi.] A group of sponges, a subor- 
der of (houdiospnngirr or SpiculispnngnT, char- 
acterized by tie* isolated tetraxial spicule*. 
It contain* the litliistids and clioristids, in all 
about 12 lumilies, 

tetrict (let 'rib), a. [< OF. tetrique = Sp. tetrico 
= Fg. It. tetri' o , < L. tetricus, tictricns, harsh, 
sour, < tic t< r, offensive, foul.] Froward; per- 
verse; hnrs-h; sour; crabbed. 

In a thick am! cloudy air (salth I.emntua) men arc 
tetrir, sad, aiid peewhh. liurton, Anat. of Me!., p. 151. 

tetri call (tr»t'ri-l:nl). a. [< tetri r, 4- -al.] Same 
as (ft nr. 

1 he cut tngliug perplexities of school-men; the obscure, 
t'trical, and contradictory abortions of I’opes. 

Iln\ T. Adam*, Works, I. 92. 

tetricalnesst (t**t'ri-kal-ncs), >/. The state or 
quality of being tetric: frowardness; perver*c- 
nec*: crabbed rie**. Ilp. Gaudcn. 
tetricityt (to-tri-/i-ti), n. [< L. trctricita(t-)s, 
gravity, seriou-ne**., < tictricns, liarsh, sour, se- 
rious: see tetric.] (Tabbedness; perve T acness; 
tetri ealness. fin thy, 1731. 
tetricoust (fM'ri-kus), a. [< L. tictricns : see 
((trie.] Sam** as trtric. Jit nicy, 1727. 
TetrodonUel'rp-don), u. [NL. (Linmeus,176G), 
orig. Tttrnodoti (Linmeus. 175S); < Gr. rerpa-, 
foui , 4- bdoi r («W;rr-) = E. tooth.] 1. A genus of 
plectognath fislies, typical of the family Tctro- 
dontid.T. The species are numerous in warm sens. T. 
t'tryidux is an abundant ldower, puffer, or swell- toad of 
tie* Atlantic coa«t *d the United States, attaining a foot 
in length. 8<*** cut under balioon-J\*h. 

2. [/. c.] A fish of this genus or of the family 
Tetrodonlidic. 

tetrodont (tet'rf*-*lont), a. and n. [< NL. Tctro - 
don(t-).] I. a, " In ichth.y having (apparently) 
fourtfceth; of or pertaining to the Tctrodontidic. 

II. n. Same as tetrodou, 2. 

Al«o tctraodonL 

Tetrodontidze (tet-ro-don'ti-do), v. pi. [NL., 
< Trtrorfon(t-) 4* -idk.] A family of plectog- 
nath fishes, of which the typical genus is Tct- 
rodon; those globe-fishes whose jaws present 
the appearance of four large front teeth, owing 
to the presence of a median suture in each jaw. 
T!i c sped os fl cured in the next column In illustration of 
the family is found on the Atlantic coast of the United 
States as far north as Cape Ood. Also Tetraodontid/c. floe 
also ent tinder VnTloonyish. 
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(From Report of U. S. Fish Commission.) 


tetryl (tet'ril), n. [< Gr. rerpa-, four, 4- -yl] 

The hypothetical radical C4H9, the fourth mem- 
ber of the series: same as butyl. 

tetrylamine (tet'ril-am-in), n. [< tetryl 4* am- 
ine.] A colorless transparent liquid, having a teuch, teugh (tuch). 


Teuthididse 

cephala injure crops in the United States, and members of 
the former genus secrete large quantities of very liquid 
honeydew, producing the phenomena of so-called “weep- 
ing trees.” Also Tctligoniadic, Teltigonidte. 
tettisbt (tet'ish), a. Same as tcatish. 
tettix (tet'iks), «. [< Gr. rernf, a cicada.] 1. A 
cicada.— 2. [cap.] [NL.] A genus of Acridi- 
idre, or short-honied grasshoppers, typical of 
the subfamily Tctthjhuc, and having the prono- 
tum horizontal and the antennre thirteen- or 
fourteen-join ted. Nine species are known in 
the United States. 

tettyt (tet'i), a. [Cf. tettish, tcatish.] Techy; 
pcevnsh; imtable. 

If they lose, though it be but a trifle, . . . they are so 
cholerick and tetty that no man may speak with them. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 119. 


a. A dialectal (Scotch) 


strongly ammoniacal and somewhat aromatic 
odor, and producing dense white fumes with hy- 
drochloric acid: C4H9NH0. It is produced by the 
action of potash on butjd cyan at e7 It has basic properties, 
and forms crystalline salts. Also called butylaminc. 
tetrylene (tet 'ri-len), ». [< tetryl 4- -cue.] 

Oil-gas (CjHg): a gaseous hydrocarbon of the 


form of tough. 

Unco thick in the soles, as ye may weel mind, forbye 
being teugh in the upper-leather. 

Scott, Old Mortality, xxvui. 

teuchit (tuch'it), n. [An imitative name. Cf. 
pewit and tewhit.] The lapwing, Yanclluscris- 
tatus; tlio pewit. [Scotch.] 


olefine series, first obtained by the distillation Teucrian(tu / kri-an),u.and?i. [<L. Tcucri, Teu- 

1 cria (see def.), 4 1 -««.] I. a. Relating to the 

ancient Trojans (Teucri) or to the Troad. 

II. n. One of the Teucri; one of the inhabi- 
tants of ancient Tencria, or the Troad; a Trojan . 
Teucrium (tu'kri-um), m. [NL. (Rivinus, 1690; 
earlier in Matthioli, 1554), < L. tcucrion , < Gr. 
revKpiov, germander, splcenwort; appar. con- 
nected with T evupog, Teucer, and so said to have 
been used medicinally by Teucer, first king of 
Troy.] A genus of gamopetalous plants, of the 
order Labiatce and tribe Ajugoidcfc. It is charac- 
terized by flowers with a short corolla-tube, a prominent 
lower lip, the other lobes small and inconspicuous, and 
the four stamens far exserted from a posterior fissure. It 
Includes almost 100 species, scattered over many temper- 
ate and wann regions, especially near the Mediterranean. 
They are herbs or shrubs of varied habit; the leaves are 
cither entire, toothed, or cut, and the flowers are in axil- 
lary clusters, or terminal spikes, racemes, or heads. The 
species arc known in general as germander (which see, 
and compare poltj, and herb mastic, under herb) Eng- 
land and the United States contain each 4 different spe- 
cies, of which T. Canadcnsc, the common American ger- 
mander, of low open 


of oil. See coat-gas. Also called butylene. 
tettf (tot.), n. [Origin obscure; cf. tate.] A 
plait ; a knot. 

At Ilka tett of her horse’s mane 
Huns fifty siller hells and nine. 

Thomas the Jlhymcr (Child’s Ballads, I. 109). 

tetter (tet'er), n. [Formerly also tettar ; < ME. 
fetrr, tcicrc, < AS. teter , totter; cf. OHG. zitaroh, 
MHG. zitcroch, G. dial, zittcroch, zittrich (cf. G. 
zittcrmal), tetter; cf. Skt. dadru , dadrukc, cuta- 
neous eruption, miliary herpes, Lith. dcdcrinc, 
herpes, tetter, scurf, LL. derbiosus, scabby.] 

1. A vague name of several cutaneous diseases, 
ns herpes, eczema, and impetigo. 

A most instant tetter bark’d about. 

Most lazar-like, with vile and loathsome crust, 

All my smooth body. Shak., llamlct, i. 5. 71. 

Tis a Disease, I think, 

A stubborn Tetter that’s not cur’d with Ink. 

Congreve , Husband his own Cuckold, Prol. 

2. A cutaneous disease of animals, which 
spreads on the body in different directions, and 
occasions a troublesome itching. It may he 
communicated to man.— Blister tetter, pemplil- 
kui.— Crusted tetter. Impetigo. — Eating tetter, lu- 
pus.— Humid or moist tetter, eczema.— scaly tetter, 
psoriasis 

tetter (tet'er), v. I. [< teller, «.] To affect 
with or as with the disease called tetter. 

Tlmse measles 

Which «c disdain should tetter us. 

Shak., Cor., 111. 1. 70. 

tetter-berry (tet'Pr-ber'i), it. Tlio common 
bryony, Jlrymiitt tlioiea, esteemed a euro for 
totter.' [Prow Kng.] 

tetterous (tet'er-ns), a. [< tetter + -oits.] Hav- 
ing the character of totter. 

Nnll-mc-tangero, touch me not, is a tetterous eruption, 
thus called from its soreness or difficulty of cure. 

Quincjf. (Latham ) 

tetter-tottert (tot'Gr-tot'tr), r. i. Same as tit- 
tcr-tottcr. 

tetterwort (tct'Or-wGrt), «. The larger celan- 
dine, Chcli (Ionium ntajus, so named from its use 
in cutaneous diseases; also, in America, some- 
times the bloodroot, Sanguinaria Canadensis. 
tettiga (tet'i-gil), n. Same as tettix, 1. 
Tettiginze(tot-i’-jrm“), n.pl. [NL.,< Tettix (-ig-) 
4- -iM/r.] A prominent subfamily of short- 
horned grasshoppers, or Acridndnc , containing 
the forms sometimes known as grouse-locusts. 
They nre small species in which the pronotum Is length- 
ened posteriorly into a projeetion as long ns the wings, 
or longer. They me vm active, and nre found abundantly 
in low wet meadows and along watercourses The princi- 
pal genera are Tettix, Tcttigidea, and Balrachedra. Also, 
as a family, Tcltigid/c. 

Tettigonia (tct-i-gd'ni-ii), n. [NL. (Liunteus, 
1748), < G~. rim 5 (rirr/j-), a cicada.] A very 
largo and . omen hat loosely characterized ge- 
nus of leaf-hoppers, tyrncal of the family Tctti- 
goniidiv. The British Museum catalogue gives 
127 species, from all parts of the world — large- 
ly, however, from South America, 
tettigonian (tet-i-go'ni-an), v. [< Tettigonia 4- 



Uppcr Tart of the Flowering Stem of 
American Germander (Teucrtuttt Catta- 
(*■>!«•>. ti, a flower. 


ground and fcnce- 
iows from Canada to 
Texas and Mexico, 
bears an erect spike 
of rather conspicuous 
refill ish-purplc Mow- 
ers. T. Cubcnsc, whlclj 
distributed from the 
West Indies, Texas, 
and California to 
Iluenos Ayres, repre- 
sent stlie sect Ion of the 
genus with small soli- 
tary flowers in tlicnxils 
of incised or nailtifld 
leaves. The other 
American species are 
western or southwest- 
ern. Manv species 
were once highly es- 
teemed in medicine, 
hut arenow discarded; 
especially the tliree 
following, which are 
widely dispersed 
through Europe and 
Asia: T. Cham/rdrgs, 
the wall germander, 
once used for ihcuma- 

tism anil as a febrifuge ; T. Sc<rrdium, the watcr-german- 
dcr, a creeping marsh-plant with the odor of garlic when 
bruised, once used as an antiseptic, etc. ; anil T. Scoro- 
dnma, the wood-, gallic-, or mountain-sage, a very bitter 
plant resembling hops in taste mul odor. (See cut under 
Didynamia, anil compare amlrrose and scordium.) Many 
other species have a pleasant fragrance. T . Marum, the 
cat-thyme, is in use for its scent, and is remarkable as a 
sternutatory. T. corifinbosran of Australia is there known 
as licorice . T. bctonicinn , the Madeira betony, with loose 
spikes of fragrant crimson flowers, and several other spe- 
cies from Madeira, are handsome greenhouse shrubs. T. 
fruticans, the tree- germander of Spain, mul T. raccmosinn, 
a dwarf evergreen of Australia, are also occasionally cul- 
tivated, and many annual species are showy border-plants. 

teugh (tucli), it. Sco teuch. 

Teut. An abbreviation of Teutonic. 

Teuthidae (tu'thi-do), n. pi. [NL., < Tcuihis + 
■iihr.'i 1. In couch., a family of (lecaeerous 
ccphalopods, named from tho genns Tcuthis: 
synonymous rvitli Loligimdic . — 2. In ichth., 

-a,,.] A leaf-hopper of the genus Ic ttttjonut or teuthidan (hV thi-dan), J,. [< Tcuthidic + 

somo related genus. . „„ , -mi.] I. it. Of or pertaining to tho TcuthhUc. 

II. n. A mombor of tho Tenth id re. 

fNL., < Tcu- 

, ,, ucanthoptorygian 

goma. They are smalt to medlum-slrcd forms with long *v mn H,,, </r>nu<{ Tntfhia nnrl vori- 

bodies, nn expanded face, hristlc-shapcil nntciuuc placed In U'lincd Iroiii tlio genus Jcutlnu, anavnri- 

aca^lty beneath the rim of the vcrtcv,nnd ocelli upon the ou*Iy const ltutod. (o) Same as Teuthuloidca. Bona- 
vertex. It Is a wide spread group, occurring most alum- parte, l8J:i. (b) Same as Siyanidte. (c) Same as Acanthxv - 
dantly in tropical regions. Species of Proeonia and Dicdro - rrV/.r. 


Tettigoniids (tet/i-gd-ni'i-do), ) i. pi. [NL., < 


Tettigonia + -itlrr.] Alargo and important fnm- Te ^h idid y' T.i.l'i-. 6) n pi 
ily of leaf-hoppers, typified by (lie genus 7Wb- T //( .“ d + d . (V ,,! 'Ij A family of acai 
noma. Thcv are small to medium-sired forms with long /> ■. ,, ,r 
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teuthidoid (tu'thi-doid), n. and )i. I, a. 1. In 
conch., same as tculliiclaii. — 2. In ichih., of or 
pertaining to the Tcuthididic, in any senso; 
having the characters of the TcnthidoUlca. 

II. n. In ichth., a member of the Tcuthididic , 
in any sense, or of the Tcuthidoidca. 
Teuthidoidea (tu-thi-doi'de-il), v.pl. [NL., < 
Tcuthis {Tenth id-) 4- -oidc'a.) A superfamily 
of acantliopterygian fishes, including the Ten - 
thididre and the Siganidfc, having the undivided 
post-temporals coossified with the skull, and the 
interraaxillaries united with the tnaxillarics. 
Teuthis (tu'this), ». [NL,, < Gr. revOig, a sort of 
cuttlefish.] 1. In conch., a genus of ccplmlo- 
pods, giving name to the Teuthidic: synonymous 
with Loligo . — 2. In ichth., a Linnenn genus of 
iishes, variously taken, (a) As identical w ith Acan- 
tfuirui ?. ( b ) As identical with Si flan it*. In each accep- 
tation it gives name to a family Tcuthididrc (which see), 
tenthologist (tu-thol'o-jist), m. [< tentholog-y + 
-ist.] A student of tho eephalopodous mollusks. 
teuthology (tii-thol'o-ji), n. [< Tcuthis + Gr. 
-?.oyia, <> t } 1 1 1 \ speak : see -ologij.] That depart- 
ment of zoology which relates to cephalopoda. 
Teuto-Celtic (tiVto-sol'tik), a. Teutonic and 
Celtic ; of mixed Teutonic and Celtic blood. 
Teuton (tii'ton), n. [= F. Sp. Teuton = G. Ten- 
tonen , pi., < L. Tcutoni, Ten tones, pi., a peo- 
ple of Germany; from an OTeut. word repre- 
sented by Goth, thiuda = OIIG. dud = AS. 
throd . etc., people: see Dutch.] Originally, 
a member of a Germanic tribe first mentioned 
in flic fourth century B. <\, and supposed to 
have dwelt near the mouth of tho Kibe. The 
Teutons, in nllianco w ith the Clxnhri, imaded the Roman 
.■dominions, ami were overthrown by Marius, 102 and 101 
n. 0 . hence the name was ultimately applied to the Gcr 
manic peoples of Europe in gcncinl, and at present (soften 
used to include Germans, Dutch, Scandium Ians, and those 
of Anglo Saxon descent, ns when we speak of Teutons ns 
opposed to Celts. 

Teutonic (tu-ton'ik), a. and n. [= F. Tentonnjne 
= Sp. Tcutdnieo = Pg. T* utomco (of. G. Ttutn - 
nisch), < L. Tcutomcus , < Tcutoni, Tcutoncs, a 
■tribe of Germany.] I. a. Of or belonging to 
tho Teutons; of or belonging to the peoples of 
Germanic origin; in the widest sense, pertain- 
ing to tho Scandinavians, ami to the peoples 
of Anglo-Saxon origin, as well as to German 
races proper.— Teutonic cross, n cro«s potent hi 
called because such a cross forms the badge 
of the Teutonic Order of Knighthood.— 

Teutonic Knlght3. See Teutonic Order. — 

Teutonic or Germanic languages, a 
tribe of tongues, belonging to the great 
Ary*u» <>r Indo-European futnil), which has 
been di\ ided into three great sections. \ ir : 

(1) Gothic or Mu’sogothie, the language 
used by Wulltln (HiHas) in bis translation 
of the scriptures, made in the fourth century f»»r the Goths 
of Mania, (2) German, suhdi\iiled into Low (n-ninn and 
High German — the Low German tribe of tongues being 
Ihe Anglo-Saxon or English, Old Saxon. 1 rimlc or Frisian, 
Dutch and nemish, and I.ow German proper (Hutt 
Deut-eh), while the High German has been dhhkd into 
three peiiods viz., old High German, Middle High Ger- 
man and modern German, (3) Scandinavian, comprising 
Icelandic or Old Norse, Norwegian, I)ant a h. and Swedish 
See Gothic, German, Analo-Saxon, etc. — Teutonic or 
Germanic nations, the dltlircnt nations of the Teutonic 
race. These arc divided into three branches* (l) the High 
Germans of rppor and Middle Germany, with the Ger- 
mans of Suitzciland and the greater part of those in 
the Austnan empire; (2) the Low German branch, in- 
cluding the Frisians, the Lou Germans, the Dutch the 
Flemings, and the Engll-h descended from the Jutes, 
Angles, and Saxons who settled in Britain; (3) tho Scan 
din.ivi.in branch, including the Icelanders, the Norwe- 
gians, the Danes, and the Swedes. — Teutonic Order, a 
militan order founded at Acre in Palestine, 1100, and con- 
firmed by the emperor and the Pope. Its chief objects 
were nt flr>t tin care of sick and wounded pilgrims and 
the defence of the Holy Land, and It soon rivaled the Tem- 
plars and the Hospitalers. 

II. n. The language, or languages collec- 
tively, of the Teutonic or Germanic peoples. 
Tentonicism (tu-ton'i-si/m), n. [< Teutonic + 
-i-x , ;n.] A Teutonic idiom or mode of expres- 
sion; a Germanism. Imp. Diet. 

Teutonism (tii'ton-i/.m), n. [< Teuton + -ism.] 

1 . Teutonic or Germanic character, type, ideas, 
spirit, peculiarities, etc. 

The Danes and Norsemen poured in a contingent of 
Teufonivn which has been laigel> supplemented li> Eng- 
lish and Scotch cllorts. 

Huxley, Critiques and Addresses, p. ITS. 

2. An idiom or expression peculiar to the Teu- 
tonic peoples; a German idiom or peculiarity. 

'the translator has done his part of the woik well, al- 
though we detect distinct Tcutanisuix here and there. 

Philosophical .1/(7;/ , Mil scr , XX VIII. I2'>. 

Teutonization (LVton-i-zti'shqn), w. [< Ten- 
ionize + -atiou.] The act of Teutoni/ing. 
Teutonize (tu'ton-Iz), r.; prcl. and pp. Tcuton- 
ized, ppr. Tcutouizing. [< Teuton + -trc.] I. 
irons. To make Teutonic or German in charac- 



ter, etc. ; render conformable to German cus- 
toms, ideas, idioms, or analogies. 

Tlie European Continent is to-day protesting against 
being Tcutonized, as energetically as it did, at the begin- 
ning of this century, against a forced conformity to a Gal- 
lic organization. 

G. P. Marsh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., Int., p. 8. 
ii. intrans. To conform to German customs, 
idioms, etc. 

tew 1 (tu), v. [Also tuc ; < ME. tewen, a var. of 
taivcn, E. taw: see faipi.] I. twins. 1. To beat, 
mix, or pound; prepare by beating, etc. [Pro- 
vincial or trade use.] — 2. To taw, as leather. 
Wright. [Prov. Eng.] — 3. To work; prepare 
by working; be actively employed in or about. 
[Prov. Eng.] — 4f. To scourge; boat; drub. 

Down with 'em ! 

Into the wood, and rifle ’em, tew ’em, swinge 'em! 

Fletcher, Beggars’ Bush, iii. 2. 
5f. To haul; pull; tow. 

Men aro labouring ns 'twero summer bees. 

Some hollowing trunks, some binding heaps of wood, . . . 
Which o’er tho current they by strength must tew; 

To shed that blood which many an age shall rue. 

Drayton, Barons' Wars, Ji. 20. 
6. To lead on; work up. 

H’as made the gayest sport with Tom the coachman, 

So tew'd him tip with sack that lie lies lashing 
A butt of malmsey for his mares ! 

Fletcher, Wit without Money, iii. 1. 

ii. intrans. To work; keep busy; bustle. 
Also too. [Prov. Eng. and U. S.] 

The phrase foot ji* round, meaning n supererogatory nc- 
tlvitj like flint of flies. Lowell, lllglow l’npcrs,2d ser., Int. 

The minister began to come out of his study, and want 
to tew 'round and see to thing*. 

//. II. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 03. 

tew 2 t (tu), m. [Avar, of tore-.] A tow-rope or 
-chain. 

Dorothea. The fool shall now fish for himself. 

Alice. Be sure, then, 

His few he t ith nml strong, and next, no swearing, 
He’ll catch no 11 ^h else. 

Fletcher , Monsieur Thomas, 1. a. 
towart (tiViirt), n. Same as tooart. 
tewel (tu'el), n. [< ME. turd, (cicdlc, fuel, < 
OF. tud, tui/d, fui <7 , turd, F. imjau = Pr. Sp. 
tudel, a pipe; of Tout, origin; cf. LG. tiitc, > G. 
lute, dente, date, a pipe.] If. A pipe ; a funnel, 
as for smoke, ('lutuccr . — 2. Same as tiri/cr. 
tewhit (te-hwit'), n. [Imitative, like tcuchit, 
in int, etc.] Same as pewit (6). See cut under 
Injuring. [Local, British.] 
tewing-beetlc (tu'ing-be'tl), n. A spadc- 
sliapcd instrument fortewing orbeating hemp. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

tewtaw (tii'ta), p. t. [A redupl. of for 1 , or < 
for 1 + fair 1 .] Same as /nr 1 , 1; especially, to 
beat (hemp) in order to separate the fibers. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Texan (tek'san), a. and w. [< Texas (see def.) 
+ -an . J I, a. Of or pertaining to the State of 
Texas. — Texan armadillo. See Taturia, and cut under 
Texan fever. Sec Texas /ever.-- Texan pride, 
the Drummond phlox. /7i/<'xDn/ini/imi</n,abilghtgarden 
annual, native in Texas 

II. n. A native or an inhabitant of Texas, 
one of thesoutlicrn States of the United States, 
bordering on Mexico. 

texas (tek'sns). n. [So called in allusion to the 
State of Trxiis.] A structure ou the hurrieane- 
deck of a steamboat, containing the cabins for 
tho officers. The pilot-house is on top of it. 
[Western U. S.] 

Texas blue-grass, buckthorn, cardinal, goose, 
grackle. Sec blur-grass, etc. 

Texas fever, Texan fever. A specific fever 
communicated by apparently healthy cattle liv- 
ing within a certain permanently infected area, 
including the greater part of the southern Unit- 
ed States, to cattle north of this area when the 
former aro taken north during the warm season 
of the veal*, (’attic taken from the North into this in- 
fected area may likewise contract the disease. The infec- 
tious pi inciplei* conveyed to the soil, whence susceptible 
animals are Infected. The period of incubation varies 
from ten to fifty days or more. The d Dense begins with 
a high fever, which may continue from a few days to a 
week or more, when the animal succumbs; or the fever 
inn) subside and a slow recovery ensue A characteristic 
sjinptom noticed chielly in severe and fatal cases is tho 
presence of hemoglobin in the urine, giving it a deep 
port-wine color. In some outbreaks jaundice is observed. 
After death the spleen is found enormously enlarged and 
softened, the liver yellowish, and the bile very thick. 
Texas flax. A composite plant, Guticrrezia Te. r- 
aua. abundant on t lie prairies of central Texas. 
Its slender stem, nanow* leaves, and small yellow heads 
give it a close superficial resemblance to tlax. 

Texas millet. Same as concho-grass. 

Texas sarsaparilla. Same as in cni sperm inn, 2. 
Texas snakeroot. See snakcroot. 
text (tekst), w. [< ME. text, texte, tixfe, ti/xt, 
< OF. (and F.) texte = Pr. texte, test = Sp. Pg. 


textile 

texto = It. testo, < L. textus, a fabric, texture, 
structure, composition, context, text (cf. tex- 
tual, a f abide, also the style of an author, neut. 
of textus, pp.), < tcxcrc , pp. textus, weave, = 
Skt. *v/ iaksh, cut, prepare, form (see tectonic).'] 

1. A discourse or composition on which a note 
or commentary is written ; the original words 
of an author, in distinction from a paraphrase 
or commentary. 

Ilis coward liei te 

Made him amis the goddes text to glose, 

When he for ferde out of Delphos sterte. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 1410. 

King George the Second and I don't agree in our expli- 
cation of this text of ceremony. Walptle, Letters, II. 194. 

Very close study is everywhere manifest, but it is very 
doubtful whether the ditllculties emphasized in many 
cases ought to be considered sufficient cause for changing 
tho text. The faulty and awkward expressions may be 
chargeable to the author himself. 

A mer. Jour. Philol., X. 252. 

2. Specifically, tho letter of the Scriptures, 
more especially in the original languages; in a 
more limited sense, any passage of Scripture 
quoted in proof of a dogmatic position, or taken 
as tho subject or motive of a discourse from the 
pulpit. 

Your flock, assembled by the bell, 
Encircled you to hear with reverence 
Your exposition on the holy text. 

Shale., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 2. 7. 
How oft, when Taul has serv'd us with a text, 

Has Epictetus, 1’lato, Tally preach'd ! 

Couper, Task, ii. 539. 

3. Any subject chosen to enlarge and comment 
on; a topic; a theme. 

No more; the text Is foolish. Shak., Lear, iv. 2. 37. 

The maiden Aunt 
Took tlds fair day for text, and from it preach’d 
An universal culture for the crowd. 

Tennyson, Princess, Prol. 

4. In vocal music, tho words sung, or to bo sung. 
— 5. The main body of matter in a book or manu- 
script, in distinction from notes or other mat- 
ter associated with it; by extension, letter- 
press or reading-matter in* general, in distinc- 
tion from illustrations, or from blank spaces or 
margins: as, an island of text in an ocean of 
margin. 

If the volume is composed of single leaves, perhaps of 
thin text and heavy illustrations. 

11*. Matthews, Modern Bookbinding (oil. G roller Club),p. 24. 
G. A kind of writing used in the text or body 
of clerkly manuscripts; formal handwriting; 
now, especially, a writing or type of a form pe- 
culiar to some class of old manuscripts; spe- 
cifically, in her., Old English black-letter: as, 
German or English text; a text (black-letter) 
K or T. An Old English letter often occurs ns n bearing 
or part of n bearing, and Is blazoned as above. Sec also 
black-letter. Compart* church text and GVruinn text. 

Fair as a text B in a copy-book. 

Shak., L. L. L , v. 2. 42. 
Chapel text. Sec chapel. — Church text. Zee church. 
—German text. See German?.— To cap texts. See 
capl. 

textt (tekst), r. /. [< text, //.] To write in text- 
hand or large characters. 

Truth copied from my heart is texted there. 

Middleton and Dekhcr, Spanish Gypsy, Hi. 3. 

O then, how high 

Shall this great Troy text up the memory 
Of >ou her noble pnetor! 

Del her, London's Tempo. 

text-book (tekst'buk), n. 1. A book contain- 
ing a text or texts, (a) A book with wide spaces be- 
tween the lines of text for notes or comments. (5) A 
book containing a selection of passages of Scripture ar- 
ranged for lefcrenec: more generally termed Bible text- 
book. 

2. A book used by students as a standard work 
for a particular branch of study; a manual of 
instruction; a book which forms tho basis of 
lectures or comments. — 3. Same as libretto, 1. 

texte van gelium (teks*te-van-je'li-um), n. 
[ML.] Same as Textus, 2. 

text-hand (tekst'hnml), u. A large, uniform, 
clerkly handwriting: so called from tho large 
writing formerly used for tho text of manuscript 
books, in distinction from the smaller writing 
used for the notes. 

textile (teks'til), a. and n. [= F. textile, < L. 
text ilis, < textum, something woven: see for/.] 
I. a. 1. Of or pertaining to weaving: as, tho 
textile art. — 2. Woven, or capable of being 
woven; formed by weaving: as, textile fabrics; 
textile materials, such as wool, ilax, silk, cotton. 
— Textile cone, in conch., one of the cone-shells, Conus 
textitis, whose colors suggest a woven fabric. 

II. n. 1. A woven fabric. 

The placing of the tangible parts in length or transverse, 
as in the warp and the woof of textiles. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 84G. 



textile 

2. A material suitable for weaving into a tex- 
tile fabric: as, hemp and other textiles. 

■rile Journal of the Society of Arts reports the discovery 
of a new textile on the shores of the Caspian. This plant 
called kanafl l>y the natives, . . . attains a height of teii 
fcct - Science, XIII. Si. 

textlet ftclcst'let), n. [< text + -let.] A short 
or small text. Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, i. 11. 
flihre.] 

text-man (tekst'man), «. A man rendy- in the 
i|ur'tatmn of texts, or too strict in adherence 
to tin* letter of texts. [Rare.] 

but - litii lie. Are not the Clergy members of Christ? 
"tu shoul-l not oath member thrive alike? Carnall text- 
i •.■’ni As if world!, thriving were one of the privileges 
wee hue lie being m ch-i-t! 

M.lton, Apology for Siiiectynnmus. 

Textor (teks'tor). ». [XL. (Tcmminelt! Isis), 
< L. tistnr, a weaver, < tcxcrc, weave: see f/.rf.j 
A genus of Afiieau weaver-birds, of the familv 

Pli’i-t 1 1 hr There are several species. The best-know n is 
the ovluril, T.atbirMri « (commonly called T. alrctn), black 



With a white bill, and sj inches long. The others have 
coral-ri el lulls, as 2. nicer (or criithrorhynehus), which is fit 
Indies long. Also called Mcr'o, Dcrtrndc s, Bubalvrni*. 
nnd Al>'rtmrni*. 

textorial ( t* !;*-f o'ri-nl), a. [< L. fexform v, of or 
pertaining to weaving. < t/xtor , « wonvor. < 
Itxn’f, weave: ‘-ee tfxl.] Of or pertaining to 
weaving. [Rare.] 

I rorn the cultivation of tin* textorial arts among the 
orkntaN rime DariusV wonderful cloth. 

T. IVarton, Hist. E tip. I’oetry, lil. 17S. 

Textor's map-projection. See projection. 
text-pen (lekst'pen), n. A kind of metallic 
p»*u um*< 1 in ongrosring. 

textrine (b'k^'trin), a. [< L. textrinus, of or 
pertaining to weaving, conti*. from *tcxiorinn't, 

< Ur tor. , a weaver: see textorial, ] Of or per- 
taining to weaving or construction; textorial. 
Dirham , PliVsieo-Tlieol., viii. G. [Rare.] 

textual (tek.s'tu-al), a, and n. [< ME. tcxtucl , 

< OF. (and F.j Uxtud = Sp. Pg. textual = It. 
tfstnalc, < Jj. ns if * text units, < text us, text: boo 
text.] I. a. 1. Of, pertaining to, or contained 
in the text : as. textual criticism ; textual errors. 

They reek . . . to rout and disarray tlio wise and wcll- 
couclit d order of M. Paul's own words, iiBing a certain frx- 
tunl riot to chop off tlie hands of the word presbytery. 

NilUm, On lief, of Hunib. Keinonst., § 6. 
Trrtunl Irnmincj is a prave fault In the new edition 
of the old poet*. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 201. 

2f. Ba^ed on text-,. 

Here shall your innjc«(lc find . . . speculation inter- 
clmngrd with exptrknce, positive theology with polemi- 
cal, textual with dlsmrsone. Bp. Ilnll, Works, Ded. 

3f. Acquainted with texts and capable of quot- 
ing them prcci.^ely : learned or versed in texts. 

This mcditacioun 
I putte It ay under correccioun 
Of clerkes, for I am nat textuel ; 

I take but the sentens, trusteth wel. 

Chaucer, ITol. to Parson’s Talc, 1. 50. 
Textual commentary. See commentary, 1 . 

Il.t n. One versed in texts; a textualist. 
Wherefore they were called Kamirn, that Is Blblo-mcn, 
or Tcxtuall*, and In the Roman tongue they call tiicm 
* adiices. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 143. 

textualism (tek.s'tu-al-izm), it. [< textual 4- 
-ism.] Strict adherence to the text, 
textualist (tcks'Ki-al-ist), it. [< textual -f -/*/.] 

1. One who is well versed in the Scriptures, 
and can readily quote texts. 

How nimble textualist* and grammarians for the tongue 
the Rabbins are, their comments can witness. 

Lightfoot, Miscellanies, vl. 

2. One who adheres strictly to the letter of 
texts. 

textually (teks'tii-al-i), adv. In or as regards 
the text; according to the text. 
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A copy In some parts textually exact. 

Lowell , Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 30. 
textuary (toks'tu-a-ri), a. and it. [< L. textus, 
- 4- -ary. j I. a. 1. Of or pertaining to the text; 
textual. 

He extends the exclusion unto twenty days, which in 
the textuary sense is fully accomplished in one. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 10. 
2f. Having the authority or importance of a 
text ; that ranks as a text, or takes chief place ; 
regarded as authoritative, or as an authority. 

I see no ground why his reason should he textuan; to 
ours, or that God intended him an universal headship. 

Glanville. 

Some w ho have had the honour to be textuary in divin- 
ity are of opinion that it shall he the same specifical fire 
with ours. Sir T. Browne, Itcligio Medici, i. GO. 

II. it, ; pi. text ua vies (-riz). 1. A textualist; 
one who adheres strictly to tho text.— 2f. An 
expounder or critic ol‘ texts; a textual exposi- 
tor or critic. 

In Luke xvi. 17, IS, . . . this clause against abrogating 
l* inserted immediately before the sentence against di- 
vorce, as if it* ere called thither on purpose to defend the 
equity of this particular law against the forc c een rashness 
of common trxtuaric*. Milton, Tetrachordon. 

The greatest wits have been the best textuaries. 

Swiff, To a young Poet, 
textuelt, a. A Middle English form of textual. 
textuistt (tcks'tu-ist), it. [< L. text us, text, 4 
-ifitJ] One who adheres too strictly to the let- 
ter of texts; a textualist. 

When I remember the little that our Saviour could pre- 
vail about tills doctr ino of charity against the crabbed 
trxtuixt s of Ins time, I make no wonder. 

Milton, Divorce, To the Parliament. 

Textularia (tcks-tu-lii'ri-ii), ». [NL. (D’O- 
bigny, )8tt(>),< L. *tcxtula, dim. of lextus, text, + 
-aria.] The typical genus of tbe familv Tixlu- 
lari id re. 

textularian (teks-tii-la'ri-au), a. and n. [< 
Text it la rut 4- -an.] I, a. Belonging to or hav- 
ing the characters of Texlularia in a broad sense; 
textularidean. IT. Jl. (' arjtntlcr , Micros., $458. 

II. it. A textularian foraminifer. 
Textularidea (teks'tu-hi-rid'e-ji), ». pi. [NL., 

< Tcxtularia 4 -id-ra.] Tho* fextulariidec ad- 
vanced to the rank of an order, and divided into 
Tcxtularina , Buliminiiia. and Cassidulinina. 

textularidean (tcks'tu-lil-rid'G-nn), a. and n. 
[< Textularidea 4- -an?) I. a, Textularian in 
a broad sense; of or pertaining to tho Tcxtula- 
ridca. 

H. it. A textularian in a broad sense. 
Textulariidse (tcks'’tfi-lu-ri , i-d6), n. pi. [XL., 

< Tcxtularia + -id.r.j A familv of perforate 
foraminifers. typified by the genus Texlularia. 
The test is arenaceous or hyaline, with or without a per- 
forate calcareous basis, and the chambers are normally nr- 
innged in two or more alternating series, or spiral and 
labyrinthic. Dimorphous and trimorphous forms may 
also be found. 

textural (teks'tur-al), a. [< texture + -r/7.] Of 
or relating to textiire: as, textural differences 
between rocks. 

It may be the result of congestion or inflammation of 
the nerve, ... or of other textural changes. 

Quain, Med. Diet., p. 52. 
Textural anatomy. See anatomy. 
texture (tcks'tur), it. [< F. texture = Pr. tex- 
ura, tezura = 8p. Pg, tvxtura = It. lest it ra, < L. 
textura, a weaving, wel), texture, structure, < 
texcrc, I»p. text us, weave : see ferf.] If. The art 
or process of weaving. 

God made them . . . coats of skin, which, though a nat- 
ural habit unto all before the Invention of texture, wns 
something more unto Adntn. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 25. 

2. Anything produced by weaving; n woven 
or textile fabric of any sort; a web. 

Ills high throne, which, under state 
Of richest texture spread, at the upper end 
Was placed In legal lustre. Milton, P. L., x. 440. 
Others, npnrt far in the grassy dale, 

. . . their humble texture weave. 

Thomson, Spring, I. Oil. ■ 

3. The peculiar or characteristic disposition of 
tho threads, strands, or tho like which make 
up a textile fabric: as, cloth of lonso texture. — 

4. By extension, tho peculiar disposition of 
tho constituent parts of any body — its make, 
consistence, etc.; structure in general. 

In the next place. It seems to be pretty well agreed 
that there Is something also In the original fiame or tex- 
ture of every man’s mind which, Independently of all ex- 
terior and subsequently Intervening circumstances, and 
even of his radical frame of body, makes him liable to 
be differently affected by the same exciting causes from 
what another man w'otild be. 

Bcntham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, vi. 29. 
The mind must have the pressure of incumbent duties, 
or It will grow lax and spongy in texture for want of it. 

0. IF. Jlolmcs, Old Vol. of Life, p. 231. 
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When scenes are detached from the texture of a play, 
each scene inevitably loses something of the effect which, 
in the dramatist’s conception, belonged to it as part of 
“a single action.” Classical Rev., II. 248. 

5. In biol., a tissue; the character or mode of 
formation of tissues. — 6. In the fine arts r tbe 
surface quality of animate or inanimate objects, 
natural or artificial, which expresses to tho eye 
the disposition and arrangement of their com- 
ponent tissues — Cavernous texture. See cavernous. 
— Texture of rocks, the mode of aggregation of the 
mineral substances of which rocks are composed. It re- 
lates to the arrangement of their parts viewed on a smaller 
scale than that of their structure. The texture of rocks 
may he compact, earthy, granular, scaly, slaty, etc. See 
structure. 

texture (teks'tur), v. t . ; pret. and pp. textured , 
ppr. texturing. [< texture , ??.] To form a tex- 
ture of or with ; interweave. [Rare.] 
textureless (teks'tur-Ies), a. [< texture + 
Having no discernible structure; amorphous: 
as, a text ur cl css membrane, 
texturyt (teks'tu-ri), a. [< texture + -y 1 .] 
Same as texture, 1. 

textus (teks'tus), n. [< L. textus , text: see 
1. Tho text of any book, especially of 
the Bible or of a part of it: as, the Textus Re- 
eeptus (see phrase below). — 2f. A book con- 
taining tho liturgical gospels. 

The book of the gospels, or textus, had, in general, a 
binding of solid gold, studded with gems, and especially 
pearls, and was used for being kissed; the other, the 
gospel-book, which served for reading out of, was often 
as richly adorned. 

Bock, Church of our Fathers, III. ii. 192. 

Textus Receptus, the received text of the Greek Testa- 
ment. Strictly speaking this name belongs to the Elzevir 
edition of 1033, to which the printers bad piefixed the state- 
ment “ Textum ergo babes nunc nb omnibus reccptum" 
(You have now thcrcfoie the text received by nil), lhis 
text is founded chieily upon Erasmus’s editions. The name 
Is, however, loosely applied to any similar text, such as 
that on which the authorized version of the jS’ew Testa- 
ment is based. The Textus Receptus represents Greek 
manuscripts of late date. 

textus-case (tcks'tus-kas), ». A case for a tex- 
tus, or book of the gospels : usually a decorative 
ease of the middle ages, or older, as of stamped 
leather, silver, or silver-gilt, 
text-writer (tekst'ri^tGr), n. If. One who, 
before tho invention of printing, copied books 
for sale. Encyc. Diet. — 2. A writer of text- 
books aud eompends: as, a legal text-writer . 

The notion that the extraordinary harshness of the Hin- 
doo text-wnters to widows is of sacerdotal origin. 

Maine, Village Communities, p. 54. 

teylett, n. See fillet t. 

teyl-tree (til'tro), n. Same as toil-tree. See 
toil. 

teynet, n. A Middle English variant of tain. 
teyntet, a. An occasional Middle English form 
of tend. 

th. A common English digraph. See TL 
Th. 1. An abbreviation of Thursday. — 2. In 
diem., tho symbol for thorium. 

-th 1 . [< ME. -th, - 1 , -ctliy < AS. -thy - 1 , etc., of 
various origin: see etymologies of words con- 
taining this formation.] A suffix used in form- 
ing abstract nouns from adjectives or verbs, as 
in health from whole or heal, stealth from steal , 
filth irom foul, tilth from till, growth from grow, 
truth, troth, from /racor trow, drouth from dry , 
higlith from high, etc. It is little used as a modem 
formative, the more recent examples, like blowth, spilth, 
being chiefly poetical. The words in which it occurs are 
mostly old, nnd accordingly often differ somewhat, in tlieir 
modern form, from the modem form of the original ad- 
jective or verb, ns filth from foul, drouth from dry, etc. In 
many cases the relation of the noun in -th to its original 
verb is more remote, and is to be explained by the history 
of tlie particular word, as in death from the original form 
of die, ruth from rue, etc. In certain positions the th 
becomes -f, and sometimes -d. Some modern forms in • t 
coexist with foirns in -th, as drought, height, beside the 
now nrchnic drouth, highlit; nnd in some -t has replaced 
the earlier -th, ns in sight. In ninny nouns -th is of other, 
and often obscure, origin, as in north, south, loth, etc. 

■th 2 . [Also -dll ; < ME. -th,-cth, -the, -cthc,< AS. 
-tlia, -the l-o-tha), etc.. = L. -(H,s = Gr. -rof, etc. ; 
nil ndj. formntivo (orig. identical with the su- 
perl. suffix in -cs-l), used to form ordinal from 
cardinal numerals: see tho etymologies of the 
ordinals concerned.] A suffix {-dh after a 
vowel) used in forming ordinal from cardinal 
numerals, ns in fourth, fifth, sixth, etc., twen- 
tieth, thirtieth, hundredth, thousandth, millionth, 
etc. . It appears nc -< l in third, and was formerly -t in 
Jift, nxt, etc., now fifth, cixth. etc. In first the suffix is 
the superlative -si. In ri'jhth, pronounced ns if spelled 
ci 'J huh, the rnilieal t is anomalously omitted in spelling. 

th :l . AS. -ctli, -nth, -iath = D.-f 

= G. -t, etc.] A suffix (in older form -dlt) used 
m forming the third person singular (and 5a 
Middle English all persons plural) of tho pros- 
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ent indicative of verbs, as in singcth , hopcth, 
etc., or hath, doth, etc. It remains in archaic use, 
in poetical and scriptural language, the ordinary modern 
form being -s, -es, as in sings, hopes, has, does, etc. In 
Middle English and Anglo-Saxon use it was often con- 
tracted with a preceding radical d or t into 4, as fmt for 
findeth, sit for siteth, sittcth, etc. 
thaH, adc. A Middle English variant of tlio 1 . 
tha 2 t, pron. An obsolete form of the 1 and they 1 . 
thaar, ». See tharS. 

thack 1 (tliak), «. An obsolete or dialectal 
(Scotch) form of thatch — Under thack and rape, 
under thatch and rope: said of stacks in the barn-yard 
when they are thatched in for the winter, the thatch be- 
ing secured with straw ropes; hence, figuratively, snug 
and comfortable. (Scotch ] 

thack 1 (tliak), v. An obsolete or dialectal 
(Scotch) form of thatch. 

thack 2 f (tliak), v. t. [< ME. tliakkcn , < AS. thae- 
cum = Icel. thjokka , later also tlijaka = Nonv. 
tjaaka , strike, boat; cf. Icol. thykkr , a thump, 
blow. Cf. thwack and whack .] To strike; 
thump; thwack. Chaucer. 
thack’-t, «• [< ME. thavee: see thack 2 , r.] A 
stroke; a thwack. 

For when thacccs of nnguyeh wntz hid In my sawle, 

Thenne I reinembred me ryot of my rych lorde, 

Praynnde him for pettf liis prophete to here. 

Alliterative Poems (i'd. Morris), Hi. 325. 

thacker (thak'£r), w. An obsoleto or dialectal 
form of thatchcr. 

thae (Tna), pron. A Scotch form of tho-, obso- 
lete or dialectal plural of the* and that . 
thaff (tliaf), it. Same as tell. 
thaht, eonj. A Middle English form of though. 
thakket, r. t. A Middle English form of thack 2 . 
thalamencephal (tlml-n-men'se-fnl), n. [< thal- 
amcnccphalon.] Same as thalamencephalon . 
thalamencephalic (thnl-a-men-se-fal'ik or 
-sef'n-lik), a. [< thalamencephal 4 -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to the thalnmeneephalon; dience- 
phalic. 

thalamencephalon (thal'n-mcn-sef'n-lon), «. 
[NL., < Gr. th/auoc , an inner chamber, 4* cjm- 
on/of, the brain: see thalamus and encephalon.'] 
The parts of the brain about the third ventricle 
developed from the hinder part of t lie first pri- 
mary cerebral vesicle, including the thalnim. 
the optic tracts and chinsmn, the infundibulum 
and cerebral part of the pituitary body, the 
corpora albicantia, the connrmm, the ependy- 
mal part of the velum interpusitum, n lamina 
eineron, and other structures. Also called di- 
enevphalon, interbrain , 'twcni-hram. See cuts 
under Ehtsmobranchu, met photo) i, liana, Pctro - 
my:ontidiv, and cerebral. 
thalami, U. Plural of thalamus. 
thalamia, «. Plural of thalaminm. 
thalamic (thaPa-mik), a. [< thalamus' 4 -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to the optic thalamus.— Thal- 
amic commissure of the brain, the middle, soft, or gray 
commissure, the medieoinmis«ure. 

Thalamiflorae (thnln-mi-llo're). n. pi. [XL.: 
see thala nnjlonms.] A group of orders of polv- 
petalous plants, constituting the first of three 
divisions ealle«l series by Hentham and Hooker. 
It is distinguished from the others, the fh srijlnr/e and 
Cal nnjlor/r, liy the usual insertion of the petals, stamens, 
and pistils on the i eceptaele, not on n dish or on the calyx. 
In these orders the sep ilsnre usunll) distinct, herbaceous, 
imbricate, or vahate and free from the ovary, nml the 
receptacle is mii&II and elexated or stalk-1 Ike The group 
embraces the «> cohorts I tannic*, Parirtatr. r, Pnli/galin/r, 
Carjiophglbn/v, Uuttiferab *, and Halvahs, Including 35 or- 
ders, in 20 of xxluch the stamens are commonly numerous, 
in the others more often dcllnlte. 

thalamifloral (tiinPa-mi-lld'rnl), a. [< thala - 
mi florou s 4 -ah] In hot., having the petals and 
stamens arising immediately from the torus or 
thalamus ; belonging to or characteristic of the 
Thala iinflor/r. 

thalamiflorous (tlial n-ini-flo'rus), a. [< XL. 
thalamijlorn x\ < L. thalamus (< Or. Oa/apor), a 
bed. 4- lias (Jlor-), flower.] In hot., same as 
thalamifloral . 

thalamite (thal'n-imt), m. [< Ur. Oa/afur^c (sec 
clef.), < On/auo[, an inner chamber, the lowest 
part of the bold of a ship: see thalamus.'] In 
Gr, antup. a rower of the lowest of the three 
tiers of oarsmen in a trireme. See thranitc and 
ccugi to. 

Behind the zypitc sat the thalamite, or oarsman of the 
lowest bank. Encyc Brit., XXI. SOfl. 

thalamium (thfi-lu'mi-um), n . ; pi. thalamia 
(-ii). [XL., < L. thalamus, < Gr. On/ nunc, an in- 

ner chamber, a bedroom, a bed: see thalamus.] 
In hot ., a fruit-bearing organ or cavity. («) a re- 
ceptacle containing spores in certain alga*.* (t) The hv- 
incniuin of fungi, or one of its forms, (c) The disk of li- 
chens. 

tbalamoccele (thnl'a-mo-sel), n. [< Gr. 0a? a - 
uor, an inner chamber, -4 uot/ja, u hollow: see 


ccclia.] The cavity of the thalamencephalon; 
the thalamic coolia, commonly known as the 
third ventricle of the brain. 

th alamo crural (thnHa-mo-kro'ral), a. [< NL. 
thalamus , q. v., 4 crural'.] Pertaining to the 
thalamus and the crus cerebri. 

Thalamophora (thal-a-mof'o-rii), n. pi. [NL., 

< Gr. OdAapog, an inner chamber, 4* -(popog, < 
Qcpeiv = E. hear*-.] A name proposed by Hert- 
wig (1819) for the foraminifers, or those rliizo- 
pods which possess a skeleton, or which are 
invested by a chitinous test or covered by.sili- 
cious or arenaceous particles: thus equivalent 
to and conterminous with Foraminifcra. 

thalamus (tlml'a-mus), n . ; pi. thalami (-ml). 
[NL., also thalamos; < L. thalamus f < Gr. Oala- 
//of, an inner ch amber, a bedroom, a bed.] 1. 
In Gr. arch re oh, an innor or private room; a 
chamber; especially, the women’s apartment 
(Homeric) ; a sekos. 

The thalamos in Asiatic temples. 

C. 0. Milller, Manual of Arcbrcol. (trails.), § 288. 

Tho walls of quarry-stones bonded with clay were simi- 
lar to walls which were “found by many hundreds in nil 
the five prehistoric cities of Troy, in the treasuries of 
Mycenrc, in the thalamos of Orcliomenos/’ctc. 

Appleton’s Ann. Cyc., 18S0, p. 34. 

2. In anat. : (nf) Tho apparent origin of a cra- 
nial nervo ; tho place where a nerve emerges 
from or leaves tho brain. ( b ) Specifically, the 
optic thalamus; the thalamus of tho optic 
nervo ; tho great posterior ganglion of tho cere- 
brum, forming t no lateral wall of tho cere- 
bral ventricle, and connected with its fellow 
by the middle commissure of the brain. See cut 
under cerebral. — 3. In hot.: (a) The receptacle 
or torus, (b) Smno as thallus Anterior, infe- 

rior, internal, and posterior peduncles of tho thal- 
amus. See jied uncle.— Nuclous externus thalami. Seo 
nucleus . — Thalamus norvi opticl, or thalamus opti- 
cus, the optic thalamus. See def. 2 (&). 

Thalarctos (thfi-liirk'tos), n. [NL., irreg. for 
Thalassarctos.] Same as Thalassarctos. 

Thalassarachna (thii-his-n-rnk'nji), n. [NL. 
(Packard, 1871), < Gr. Va/.acoa, the sen, + 
npd\Tij, spider.] A genus of marine mites be- 
longing to the Ilifdrachnidic. a family of water- 
mites. T. rerrilh is dredged in 20 fathoms off 
Enstport, Maine. 

Thalassarctos (tlial-a-siirk'tos), n. [XL. (also 
Thalarctos (.1. K. Gray, IS 2.1) and Thalarctus ), 

< Gr. Od/naaa, the sea, *4 <*jp\rnf, bear.] That ge- 
nus of I'rsidu' which contains the polar bear, 
T. man limits. See cut under bear-. 

Thalasseus (thfi-lns'o-us), n. [NL. (Boie, 
1S221, < Gr. Ua/aact if, a fisherman, < Od/.anaa. 
tho sea.] A genus of Sternimc , or subgenus of 



Sterna , containing those largo terns whoso 
black cap extends into a slight occipital crest, 
and whoso feet are black. See Sterna and tern L 

Thalassia (thu-lns'i-H), n. [NL. (Solander, 
1806), so called from their habitat ; < Gr. Oa/uc r- 
ota, fern, of 0(i?.ucotoc, of the sea, < Od?aaaa, tho 
sea.] A genus of plants, of the order Hydro- 
chandr.r, type of the tribe Thahtssiar. it h char- 
acterized by unisexual two-leaved one-flowered slightly 
tubular spathe**, the long-peillcelJed male flower with 
thiee ovate petalolil segments nml six long erect anthers, 
the female at first nearly sessile nml with a long-beaked 
ox ary xvhlch matures into a globose roughened fruit de- 
hiscent into tnnny ascending or stellate lobes. The two 
species nreplnntBgroxvlng submerged in tho sea, xvitli long 
thong-like leaves from an elongnted creeping rootstock; 
T te4udinum, of the West Indies, knoxxn as turtle-gra<s 
ami manatu-yras*, Is a gregarious rosulate plant of the 
sea-hottom, xxlth linear leaxes about a foot in length. 

thalassian (thfi-lns'i-nn), n. [< Gr. Oa/Mootoc, 
of the sea, < Oaf.aooa, the sea.] Any sea-turtle. 

thalassic (tlifi-lns'ik), a. [< Gr. \hi7.aaoa , tho 
sea, + -ft’.] 1. In cool., living in the high 

seas; pelagic; marine. — 2. Of, pertaining to, 
or restricted to the smaller bodies of water 
called seas, as distinguished from oceanic. 

The commercial situation of tho trading toxvnsof North 
Germany, admirable so long as the trade of the world xvas 
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chiefly potamic or thalassic in character, lost nearly all 
its value when at the opening of the sixteenth century' com- 
merce became oceanic. The Academy, Oct. 26, 18S9, p. 2G5. 
Thalassic rocks. See littoral rocks, under littoral. 

Thalassicolla(tM-las-i-kol'ii,),}i. [<Gr. da^aaca, 
the sea, + k 6 /2a, glue.] Tli'e typical genus of 
ThalassicolUfl.T. T. pelagica is an example. 

Thalassicollidse (tlm-las-i-kol'i-de), n.pl. [NL., 
< Thalassicolla 4- -iAr.] A family of unieapsu- 
lar or monoeyttarian radiolarians of the order 
PcripyUea, of spherical form, rvith single nu- 
cleus, and tho skeleton rvanting or represented 
only by looso silicious spicules. Representa- 
tive genera are Thalassicolla and Thalassospltx- 
ra. Also Thalassicollca. 

thalassicollidan (tlia-las-i-kol'i-dan), a. and 
n. [< ThaIassicoUi(hT + -uh.] I. o.’ Pertaining 
to the I'halassicollitlcv, or having their charac- 
ters. 

II. «. A member of the Thalassicollidtc. 

Thalassidroma (thal-a-sid'ro-mii), n. [NL. 
(N. A. Vigors, 1825), irreg. < Gr. dal.aaaa, the sea, 
+ ilpii/zof, nmning.] A genus of small petrels : 
formerly including thoso, like tho stormy pet- 
rel, T. pelagica, now placed in the restricted 
genus Proccllaria. 

Thalassiese (tlial-a-si'e-e), n. pi [NL. (Ben- 
thnm anil Hooker, 1883), < Thalassia + -c<r.] 
A tribo of plants, coextensive with tbe series 
Marina; (which seo). 

Thalassina (tlml-a-si'iiji), n. [< Gr. Bakaaca, 
tho sea.] Tho typical genus of ThalassiniiUc, 
containing such forms ns T. scorpionoidcs. See 
cut under Thalassinida. 

thalassinian (thnl-a-sin'i-nn), a. and u. [< 
Thalassina + -inn.] " I. a. Of or pertaining to 
the Thalassinidic. 

II. »i. A burrowing crustacean of tlio family 
Thalassinidic. 

Thalassinidse (tlml-n-sin'i- 
ilo), u. pi. [NL., < Thalas- 
sina + -idle.] A family of 
innerurous decapod crusta- 
ceans, typified by the genus 
Thalassina. They have the po- 
dobranchlrc completely divided or 
reduced to eplpodites, the’plcuro- 
hranchiro not more than four and 
not posterior, and the bmnchirc 
xxith foliaceousas xx-cll ns filamen- 
tous processes. They are remark- 
aide for the length of the abdomen 
and the softness of the test, and 
are of burrowing habits. They 
are commonly known as scorjiion- 
lobsters. 

Thalassiophyta (tlm-las-i- 
of'i-tii), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 

Oakdomor, Of or belonging to 
the son (< Oa/aooa , tlio sea), 

4 Tor, a plant.] A name proposed by Ln- 
mouroux for -1///.T, but iuapiilicable from its be- 
ing too restricted — excluding all fresh-water 
species. 

thalassiophyte (tlm-lns'i-o-fit), n. [Seo Tha - 
lassiophyta.] In boh, a plant of tlio Thalassi- 
ojihyta; a seaweed; an alga. 

Tnalassoaetus (thii-las-q-n'o-tus), v. [NL., 
orig. Tlutllasoaitus (Knup, 1846), later Thalia- 
sarins (Knup, 1S4C>), Tho Utssttvius (Knup, 1S47), 
T/m/fmtVir7ir^(Rcichcnbnch,1850), < Gr. 0d?aooa t 
tho sea, 4 derdr, mi eagle.] A genus of sea- 
engles, in which the tail has fourteen rectrices, 
as T. pclagicus , of Kamchatka and Alaska. 
Seo cut under sea -eagle. 

Thalassochelys (thnl-a-sok'e-lis), n. [NL. 
(Fitzingcr), (Gr. Od?aoaa, the sea, 4 %[?. tf, a 
tortoise.] A genus of cliclouians, of the family 
Ch cion ii dir ; the loggerhead turtles. 

thalassocracy (tlinl-a-sok'ra-si), n. Same as 
thalassocraty. 

We read oi Minos, the legendary Cretan ruler, xvitli his 
thalassocracy, nml xx-e think chiefly of xvar, not of com- 
merce— yet the poxver of Minos xx-onld have been of little 
moment unless to protect commerce. 

Amer. Jour. Archreol., VI. 440. 

thalassocraty (thal-a-sok'rn-ti), n. [< Gr. 0a- 
?aaaohpa7ia t mastery of tho sea, < 0a?aacoKparav, 
rule tho sea, < Od/acaa, tho sea, 4 spareiv, rule.] 
Sovereignty of the seas. [Bare.] 

He (Tol) crates] xvas also the first to lay claim to the 
sovereignty of the Aegean Sea, or thalassocraty, xvhicli at 
that time there xvas none to dispute xvitli him. 

Encyc. Brit., XXI. 249. 

thalassographer (thal-a-sog'rn-ffcr), n. [< thal- 
assograph-y 4 -rr 1 .] One who occupies him- 
self with tho study of the phenomena of the 
ocean : same as oceanographer. 

thalassographic (thfi-las-o-gi-af'ik), a. [< thal- 
assogra})lt-y 4 -ic.] Relating to or concerned 
with thnlassography: same as oceanographic. 
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The field of work opened to naturalists by thalasso - 
graphic surveys is of the greatest importance. 

A. Agassiz, Three Cruises of the Blake, I. vll. 

thalassography (tlial-a-sog'ra-fi), n. [Cf. MGr. 
Oa?.aoooypudo£, describingthe sea; < Gr. Oalaaaa, 
tho sea, + ypafnv, write.] The science of the 
ocean; oceanography; that branch of physical 
geography which has to do with the phenomena 
of the ocean. 

Tlie need of some simple word to express the science 
which treats of oceanic basins has led to the construction 
of this term [ thalassography ]. 

A. Agassiz, Three Cruises of the Blake, I. i. 

thalassometer (tlial-a-som'e-ter), n. [< Gr. 
Ba/acca, tho sea, + yirpov, measure.] A tide- 
gage. 

Thalassophila (tlial-a-so£'i-]ii), ». pi. [NL., 
neut.pl. of *thalassoph Hits : see tlialassojihilniis.] 
A suborder or other group of pulmonate gas- 
tropods, living on sea-shores or in salt-marshes, 
as the Siplioiwriidscand AmphibolUUe. 
thalassophilous (thal-a-sof'i-lus), a. [< NX,. 
“thalassophilus, <1 Gr. Od/acca, the sea, -1- <pi/tiv, 
love.] Pond of the sea; inhabiting the sea: 
specifically noting the Tlialassophila. 
thale-cress (tlial'kres), «. [< *tlialc (abbr. < 

Tlialiana : see def.), so called from a German 
physician Thai or Thaliits, + cress.] The mouse- 
ear cress, Sisymbrium Tlialiana, a low slender 
herb of the northern Old World, naturalized in 
the United States. 

Tkaleicllthys (thal-e-ik'this), it. [NL. (Girard, 
1859), < Gr. 8a?*ta, blooming, + i^Oor, a fish.] 
A genus of argentinoid fishes, related to the 
smelts and caplins.^ T. pacificus is the candle- 


See cut under candlc-fish, 1 
[f G. thaler , a dollar: see 



fish or eulachon. 
thaler (tii'lfer), n 
dollar.] A 
large silver 
coin current 
in various Ger- 
man states 
from tho six- 
teenth cen- 
tury. The tha- 
ler of the present 
German empire 
is equivalent to 
three marks, and 
is worth about 
3s. English (72 
cents). 

Thalessa (tha- 
les'ii),it.[NL.] 

1. A subgenus 
of Furpura. 

Adams, 1858. 

—2. A curious 
genus of ich- 
neumon-flies, 
of the sub- 
family Fim- 
plinrc, notable 
tor tlieir size 
and the great 
length of the 
ovipositor. The 
larvre live exter- 
nally upon those 
of horntails and 
wood-boring bee- 
tles, and the long 
ovipositor of the 
adult enables it 
to bore for a con- 
siderable distance through solid wood. T. atrata and T. 
lunator are common parasites of Tremez columba in the 
United States. Holmgren, 1859. 

Thalia (tka-li'ji), n. [= F. Thalic , <L. Thalia , 
sometimes Thalca,(. Gr.0a/lcza,one of the Muses, 
< Oafeia, luxuriant, blooming, < QaXkziv, be luxu- 
riant or exuberant, bloom.] 1. In Gr. myth., 
the joyful Muse, to whom is due the bloom of 
life. She inspired gaiety, was the patroness of the ban- 
quet accompanied by song and music, and also favored 
rural pursuits and pleasures. At a late period she became 
the Muse of comedy, and to the Homans was little known 
in any other character. In the later art she is generally 
represented with a comic mask, a shepherd’s crook, and a 
wreath of ivy. See cut in next column, and cut under 
maskt, l. 

2. Tips twenty-third planetoid, discovered by 
Hind’ in London in 1852. — 3f. In zodl. : (a) A 
genus of salps, giving name to the Thalizc or 
Thaliacca: same as Salpa , 1. (h) A genus of 
coleopterous insects. Hope, 1838. 

Thaliacea (tha-li-a/se-ji), n. pi. [NL. (Menke, 
1830), < Thalia (in allusion to its phosphores- 
cence: see Thalia) + - acca.] A division of 
tunicates, containing the free-swimming forms, 
or the salps and doliolids: distinguished from 
Ascidiacca. Also Thalizc , Thaliadze , Thalida, 
Thalidcs, ' 



(Size of original.) 



Thalia. — From an antique in the llrituh Museum. 


thaliacean (tba-li-a'se-an), a . and n. I. a. Of 
or pertaining to the Thaliacca. 

II. n. A member of the Thaliacca , as a salp 
or doliolid. 

Thalian (tha-li'an), a. and n. [< Thalia + 
-an.'] X. a. 1. Of or relating to Thalia, espe- 
cially considered as the Muse of pastoral nnd 
comic poetry; comic. — 2. [A c.] In cool., same 
as thaliacean. 

II. n. Same as thaliacean. 

Thalictrum (tkfi-lik'trum), n. [NL. (Tourne- 
fort, 1700), < L. thalictrum , thalitruum , < Gr. 
0a?.iKTpov, a plant, prob. Thalictrum minus ; per- 
haps so called from the abundant early bright- 
green foliage, < Od/Aeiv , be luxuriant: see th al- 
ius.] A genus of plants, of the order llanuncu - 
lacczc and tribe A nemoneze. it is distinguished from 
the similarly apetalous genus Anemone by its lack of an in- 
volucre. It includes about 70 species, mostly natives of 
the north temperate or frigid regions, with a few in tropi- 
cal India, the Cape of Good Hope, and the Andes. They 
are delicate or tall herbs with a perennial base, and orna- 
mental ternately decompound leaves of many leaflets, 
which are often roundish and three-lobed, suggesting 
those of the columbine or maidenhair fern (see cut e un- 
der leaf). The flowers ai e commonly small, polygamous, 
and panicled, pendulous in T. dioicum and T. minus, and 
reduced to a raceme in T. alpinum. They consist chiefly 
of four or five greenish, yellowish, purple, or whitish se- 
pals ; the several or many carpels commonly become com- 
pressed stalked tailless achenes ; the anthers arc usually 
long and exserted or pendent, giving the inflorescence a 
graceful feathery appearance, and are especially conspicu- 
ous in T. aquilegifolium and T. Jlavum from tlieir yellow 
color. The species are known in general as meadow-rue; 
3 are natives of England, and 10 or more of the United 
States ; the former T. anemonoides, the rue-anemone, a fa- 
vorite early spring flower of the eastern and central United 
States, is now classed as Anemone thaliclroides, or by some 
as Ancmonella thaliclroides. (See cut under apocarpous.) 
A few dwarf species are used for borders or rock-work, ns 
T. minus and T. alpinum, the latter native of the moun- 
tains of Europe and Asia, as also of the Rocky Mountains, 
and reaching latitude 66® N. About 24 of tho taller spe- 
cies are in cultivation, especially T. glaucum of Spain and 
the Austrian T. aquilegifolium, known as Spanish-tuft and 
feathered or tufted columbine. T. pnlygamum (formerly 
T. Comuti), a conspicuous ornament of wet meadows in 
the United States, reaches the height of 4, sometimes 7, 
feet. T. Jlavum is known in England as fen-rue or maiden- 
hair rue, and as false, monk’s, or poor-man’s rhubarb. T. 
foliolosum, the yellowrootof the Himalayas, produces tonic 
and aperient roots used in India in intermittent fevers, 
thallic (tlial'ik), a. [< thallium + -ic.] In 
chcm., of, pertaining to, or containing thalli- 
um: as, thallic acid. 

thalliform (thal'i-form), a. [< NL. thallus, q. v., 
+ L. forma , form.] In hot., having the form of 
a thailus. 

thalline (thal'in), a. [< Gr. GaMivog, of or per- 
taining to a green shoot, < 6a?.?.6g, a green shoot : 
see thallus.] In hot., relating to, of the char- 
acter of, or belonging to a thallus — Thalline 
exciple. See ezciple. 

thallious (tlial'i-us), a. [< thallium 4- -o?(S.] 
Same as thallic. 

thallite (tlial'it), n. [< Gr. Ga?26g, a green 
shoot (see thallus), + -ift? 2 .] Same as cpidotc. 
thallium (thal'i-um), n. [NL., so called in allu- 
sion to the green line it gives in the spectrum, 
which led to its discovery ; < Gr. 0a?26$, a green 
shoot: see thallus.] Chemical symbol, T1 ; 
atomic weight, 201.15. A rare metal which was 
discovered in the residuum left from the distil- 
lation of selenium by Crookes, in 18G1, and was 


first supposed to contain tellurium, but after- 
ward proved, by the aid of the spectroscope, to 
be new. Thallium as prepared artificially has a bluish- 
white tint and the luster of lead. It is malleable, and so 
soft that it can be scratched with the finger-nail. Its 
specific gravity is 11.8. Thallium is somewhat widely 
distributed, but never occurs in laige quantities. The 
rare mineral called crookesile, found in Sweden, is an alloy 
of thallium, selenium, and copper, with a little silver. 
Thallium seems to be present in both iron and copper 
pyrites from various localities, and it is from the flue- 
dust from sulphuric-acid works in which pyrites is burned 
that the metrl is chiefly obtained. Thallium is chemical- 
ly classed with the metals of the lead group, but its reac- 
tions are in certain respects very peculiar and exception- 
al. It has been employed in the manufacture of glass, 
and is said to furnish a glass of extraordinary brilliancy 
and high refractive power. 

thallium-glass (thal'i-um-glas), n. Glass in 
which thallium is used instead of lead, to give 
density and brilliancy. Compare crystal , 2. 

thallodic (tha-lod'ik), a. [< thallus 4- -ode 
(- oid ) + -t'c.] In hot., of or pertainiug to the 
thallus ; thalline. 

thallogen (thal'o-jen), n. [< Gr. GaMg, a 
young shoot (see thallus), + -yevyg, producing: 
see -gen.] In hot., same as thallophytc. 

thallogenous (tha-loj'e-nus), a. [\ thallogen 
4* -o?{6’.] In hot., of or belonging to the thal- 
logens. 

thalloid (tkal'oid), a. [< thallus + -oid.] In 
hot., resembling or consisting of a thallus. — 
Thalloid hepaticse, hepntiem in which the vegetative 
body does not consist of a leafy axis. 

thallome (thal'om), n. [< thallus + - omc(-oma ).] 
In hot., a thallus; a plant-body undifferentiated 
into members, characteristic of the Thallophyta. 

Thallophyta (tha-lof'i-tji), n. pi. [NL., pi. of 
thallophytum : see thallophytc.] A subkingdom 
or group of the vegetable kingdom, embracing 
the Myxomycetcs, Diatomaccze, Schizophyta , Al- 
gze, and Fungi — the lower cryptogams, as they 
are still most frequently called. They are plants 
in which the vegetative body usually consists of a thallus, 
which shows no differentiation into stem, leaf, and root, 
or if there is such differentiation it is but rudimentary. 
In regard to complexity of structure, they set out from 
the simplest forms which show no outward distinction of 
parts, and ascend through numberless transitions to more 
and more complex forms of cell and tissue, but even in 
the higher forms they are never differentiated into the 
sharply separated systems of tissue that characterize the 
higher plants. They never have either true vessels or 
woody tissue. In regard to the modes of reproduction, 
they are in as great variety as are the grades of structural 
complexity, ranging from the forms which are piopagated 
by simple fission to forms that have the sexes as clearly 
differentiated and almost as perfect and complex as are to 
be found in the higher plants. Compare Bryophyla, Pteri- 
dojihyta, Spermophyta, and Cormophyta. 

thallophyte (tbal'o-fit), n. [< NL. thallopliy- 
tum, < Gr. QaX/Ag , a green shoot, 4- (pvrov, a 
plant.] A plant of the subkingdom Thallophy- 
ta ; one of the lower cryptogams. 

Arboreal plants having structures akin to those of thal- 
lophytes. Pop. Sex. Mo., XXXII. 792. 

thallophytic (tlial-o-fit'ik), a. [< thallophytc 
4- - 2 C.J In hot., of or pertaining to the Thal- 
lophyta or thallophytes. 

thallose (thal'os), a. [< thallus + -osc.] In 
hot., same as thalloid. 

thallus (thal'us), n. [NL., < L. thallus, < Gr. 
6a?i?i6g, a young shoot or twig,< GaUziv, be luxu- 
riant, bloom, sprout.] In hot., a vegetative 
body or plant-body undifferentiated into root, 
stem, or leaves; the plant-body characteristic 
of the Thallophyta. Also thalamus. Sec cut 
under applanatc — Filamentous thallus. Same as 
fruticulose thallus . — Foliaceous or frondose thallus, 
in lichens, a flat more or less leaf-like tlmllus which 
spreads over the surface of the substratum, but is at- 
tached at only a few points and can be easily separated 
therefrom without much injury. — Fruticulose thallus, 
in lichens, a thallus which is attached to the substratum 
by a narrow base only, from which it grows upward as a 
simple or more or less branched shrub-like body. — Strati- 
fied thallus. See stratijied. 

Thalmudt, Thalmudistt, «. Obsolete forms of 
Talmud, Talmudist. 

thalweg (G. pron. tiil'vech), n. [G.,< that, val- 
ley, + wey, way.] A line upon a topographical 
surface which is a natural watercourse, having 
everywhere the direction of greatest slope, and 
distinguished by having the lines of straight 
horizontal projection which cut it at right an- 
gles on the upper sides of the curves of equal 
elevation to which they are tangent. 

Thammuzt (tliam'uz), n. Same as Tammuz, 2. 
Milton, P. L., i. 446, 452. 

thamnium (tham'ni-um), n. [NL., < Gr. day- 
viov, dim. of dauvos, a hush, shrub, < Sayivi f, 
equiv. to dayedg, crowded, thick, close-set, < 
*8a/ivc, in pi. Oauiir, thick, close-set; cf. Bay a, 
often.] In hot., the branched bush-like thal- 
lus of fruticulose lichens. 


Thamnobia 

Thamnobia (tham-no'bi-a), «. [NL. ( (Swain- 
son, 1831), < Gr. O&fivog, a bush, + piog, life.] 
A genus of Indian chat-like birds. T. fulicata is 

0} inches long in the male, glossy blue-black, with chestnut 
under tail-covcrts, and a white wing-patcli; it inhabits 
central and southern India and Ceylon. A second species 
is T. cambaicnsis, of central and northern India. Also 
called Saxicoloidcs. 

thamnophile (tliam'no-fil), «. [< NL. Tham- 
nophilus, q. v.] A bush-shrike. 

Thamnophilina* (thara // no-fi-n / ne), n.pl. [NL., 
< Thamnophilus + -mas . J If. In Swainson’s 
classification, a subfamily of Laniuhc or shrikes, 
containing the thamnophiles or bush-shrikes. 
It was a large and heterogeneous assemblage of some os- 
cine with non-oscine birds, mostly species with a stout 
deutirostral bill, and considered bj the old authors to be 
shrikes. * 

2. A subfamily of Formicariidie , contrasted 
with Formicariinie and GralUmiiue , containing 
fonnicarioid passerine birds with robust hookeu 



He.iil of Ihish slinke i Fa tarn i merc-0, -\ typu.il member cf the 
niiimnof'luhnn, about one half nacural mzc. 

bill like a shrike’s and moderate or short tarsi, 
characteristic of the Neotropical region. They 
spread from Mexico to the Argentine Republic, but aio 
wanting in Chili and Patagonia, and are also absent from 
the Antilles. The genera arc ten, and the species numer- 
ous, collectively known as bush shrikes, and playing the 
same part m the regions they inhabit ns the true shrikes. 

thamnophiline (tliara-no£'i-lin), «■ [< 77mm- 
iiopliilnue. q. v.] 07 or pertaining to the Thain- 
nnphihuiT. 

Thamnophilus (thnm-nof'i-lus), ». [NL. 
(Vieillot, lbl(i), < Gr. Oniiror, a lnit-U, shrub, + 
pi/.rir, love.] 1. The most extensive genus of 
basli-shrikes. With its several sections and synonj ms 
it is considered to cover more than 60 species, cxchlshe 
of man, others which have from time to time liven 
wronnb placed in it. T. iloliatui, upon which the name 
was oiiaimdly based, is a characteristic example. 

2. A genus of coleopterous insects. Sclii/nhi it, 
IStiG. 

than (than), adr. and eonj. [Early mod. E. also 
then, in both uses (uow used exclusively as an 
adverb); < ME. than, thou, tliannc. tlioniie, < AS. 
than, thou, usually tliannc, Ihonnc, tli.viinc, then, 
than. = OS, than = OFries. than, dan = id. dan 
= MLG. dan, den = OIIG. danna, MIIG. danne, 
denm , G. dann, adv., thon, denn, oon.j., for, then, 
= Goth, than, adv. and eonj.; with an obscure 
formative -a, -lie, from the pronominal stem Ilia 
in the, that, there, etc.: see the, that.] I. adr. 
At that time; then. Sec thin. [Old and prov. 
Eng.] 

Thannc gart sclie to preithc gaill alle thlngcs. 

William of Paler nc (II. E. T. S.), 1. 4274 
Forthc than went this gentyll knyght, 

With n carcfitll chere. 

Lytcll Gcstc of Bobyn II vile (Child's Ballads, V. 40). 
II. eonj. A particle used after comparatives, 
and certain words wliieli express comparison 
or diversity, such as more , better, other . other- 
wise, ratlur , ehc, etc., and introducing the sec- 
ond member of a comparison. Than has the same 
case (usually the nominative) after it ns it lias before it, in 
accordance with the syntactical rule that ‘ conjunctions 
connect . . . the same cases of nouns and pronouns’': as, 
he is taller than I (am); I ain richer than lie (is); “thrice 
fairer than (I) myself (nm)"(Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 7); 
they like you better than (they like) me. 

Tlienne was ich nl so fn> n ns foul of fair monvenynge. 
Gladder than gleu-man [is] that gold hath to gyfte. 

Piers Ploieman (C), xii. 103. 
Among them that are born of women there hath not 
risen a greater than .John the baptist; notwithstanding 
lie that is least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than 
he. Mat. xL 11. 

I will sooner trust the wind 
With feathers, or the tioublcd sea with pearl, 

Than her with any tiling 

Beau and PL, Phil aster, v. 5. 

This age, this worse then iron age. 

This sincke of synne. 

Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 2. 
I am better acquainted with the count ry than you are. 

Cotton, in Walton's Angler, ii. 225. 
He [King John) had more of Lightning in him than [he 
had] of Thunder. Baker , Chronicles, p. 75. 

There is no art that hath bin . . . more soyl’d and slub- 
ber'd with nphorisming pedantry then the art of policie. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 
He desires to be answerable no farther than lie is guilty. 

Su\ft, Tale of a Tub, Apol. 
The late events seem to have no other effect than to 
harden them in error. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 7. 


G2G4: 

No sooner the bells leave off than the diligence rattles in. 

‘ Broivning, Up at a Villa. 
A noun-clause introduced by that sometimes follows than: 
as, I had rather be a sufferer myself than that you should 
be ; and the that is now and then omitted in poetry. 

Since I suppose we are made to be no stronger 
Than faults may shake our frames. 

Shak., M. for M., ii. 4. 133. 
Sometimes the preceding comparative is left to be inferred 
from the context; sometimes it is omitted from mere care- 
lessness. A noun or a pronoun after than has a show of 
analogy with one governed by a preposition, and iB some- 
times blunderingly put in the objective case even when 
properly of subjective value: as, none knew better than 
him. Even Milton says than whom, and this is more usual : 
for example, than whom there is none better, 
than age (tlm'nfij), n. [< thane + -age.’] (a) 

The dignity or rank of a thane ; the state of be- 
ing a tliane. (b) The district or territory owned 
or administered by a thane ; also, tbo tenure by 
which the thane or baron hold it. 
thanatography (than-a-tog'ra-fl), n. [< Gr. 
Oavarog, death, + -ypafia, < ypdfctv, write.] A 
narrative of one’s death: distinguished from 
biography, a narrative of one’s life. Thackeray, 
Catharine, vi. [Rare.] 

thanatoid (tlian'a-toid), a. [< Gr. *0avaro£t6fo, 
eontr. Oavartidyg ,' resembling death, < Odvaror, 
death ( Ovijosuv , Oaveiv , 1 / Oav, die), + ddoc, form.] 
1. Resembling death; apparently dead. JJun- 
glison. — 2. Deadly, as a venomous snake, 
thanatology (than-a-tol'o-ji),fi. [< Gr. OdvaToc, 
death, 4- ->.o)/a, < say : see - 0 / 0 / 71 /.] Tho 

doctrine of death; a discourse on death, 
thanatophidia (than / 7 n-to-fid'i-ii), 7 i.j)/. [NL., < 
G r. 0d varog, death, + NL . ojdtidfa.] Venomous 
or poisonous snakes in general, as the cobra, 
tho asp, the adder, etc. The nnmc is scarcely tech- 
nical in zoblogy, though so employed by l’itzinger (“Sys- 
tenia RcptHium,” 1813); it was also used by Fayer for his 
uork treating of such serpents of India. It corresponds 
in fact, however, to the two suborders Solenoglyyha and 
P rotor oplypha, or the crotaliform nnd cobrlfotm ophidi- 
ans, nnd is sometimes written with a capital. 

thanatophidian (tlmii‘'n-t<3-fi<l , i-an), a. ami u. 
[< thanatophidia + -an. J I. <i. Of or pertain- 
in': to the thanatophidia. 

II. 11 . Any one of the thanatophidia. 
thanatopsis (tlmn-n-top'sis), n. [< Gr. Odvaror, 
death, *f infng, a sight, view, < or in ui}>co0at, 
fut. of vpdr, sec : sec optic.'] A view or contem- 
plation of death. Jlryant. 
thane (than), m. [< ME. thane, thein, theign (^EL. 
thainus), < AS. thegen, thegn , a soldier, atten- 
dant, servant of tho king, a minister, nobleman, 
= OS. thegan = OIIG. degan , an attendant, ser- 
vant, soldier, disciple, MIIG. degen, a soldier, = 
led. thegn, a soldier, warrior, freeman, = Goth. 
* thigns (not recorded); perhaps = Gr. tIkvov, 
child, hence in Tout, boy, attendant, soldier, 
servant (cf. AS. ntago, child, boy, servant, man : 
sco may-); with formative -n \-no-), orig. pp., 
from the root seen in Gr. nsreiv, resriv, beget, 
bring forth, tokoc , birth, Skt. toka, child. Oth- 
erwise akin to AS. Ihcow = OIIG. din = Goth. 
thins (thiwa-, orig. thigwa -): see thew L The 
proper modern form would be *thain, parallel 
with rain, main*, sain, rail, sail, tail, etc.] In 
early Fug. hist., a member of a rank above that 
of t lie ordinary freeman, and differing from that 
of tbo atbelings, or hereditary, ancient nobility. 
The distinguishing marks of all thanes were liability ’to 
military service nnd the ownership of land. Of thoarious 
classes of thanes the chief was that of king’s thanes, whose 
members were subject to no Jurisdiction but that of the 
king. The rank increased in power about the time of Al- 
fred, nnd nbout the icign of Athelstan any freeman who 
owned live hides of land or had made three sea-voyages 
was eligible to tlianehood. The thanchood corresponded 
nearly to the knighthood after tlic Norman Conquest. In 
the reign of Henry II. the title fell into disuse. In Scotland 
the thanes were a class of non-miUtnry tenants of the 
crown, nnd tho title was in use till the end of the llftecnth 
century. The notion derived from Boece, and adopted by 
Siiakspcre in “Macbeth," that the Scotch thanes were all 
transformed into earls, has no historical foundation. In 
some rccenthistorical works the Anglo-Saxon thegn is used 
in its strict Anglo-Saxon sense. 

The fully qunliiled freeman who has an estate of land 
may be of various degrees of wealth nnd dignity, from the 
ceorl with a single hide to the thegn with live hides. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 37. 

With the rise of kingship a new social distinction began 
to grow up, on the ground, not of hereditary rank in the 
coimnunitj, but of service done to the king. The king’s 
thegns were his body-guard, the one force ever ready to 
carry out his will. They were his nearest and most con- 
stant counsellors. As the gathering of petty tribes into 
larger kingdoms swelled the number of eorls in each 
realm, and in a corresponding degree diminished their 
social Importance, it raised in equal measure the rank of 
the king’s thegns. A post among them was soon coveted 
and won by the greatest and noblest. 

J. 11. Green, Making of Eng., p. 170. 

thanedom (ttiiin'clum), n. [< thane + -rfow.] 
1. Tho district held or administered by a 
thane. 


thank 

Now. from the mountain’s misty throne, 

Sees, in thanedom once his own, 

His ashes undistinguished lie, 

His place, his power, his memory die. 

Scott, L. of L. M., v. 2 - 
2. The power, and especially the judicial func- 
tions, of a thane: as, the thanedom of Macbeth. 

thanehood (than'hud), n. [< thane + -hood.] 

1. The office, dignity, or character of a thane. 
— 2. The collective body of thanes. 

That later nobility of the thegnhood, which, as we have 
seen, supplanted the ancient nobility of the eorls. 

E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 367. 

thane-land (than 'land), n. 1. Land held by a 
thane. 

Thanedands were such lands as were granted by charters 
of the Saxon kings to their thanes, with all immunities 
except the threefold necessity of expedition, repair of 
castles, and mending of bridges. Coivell. 

2. The district over which the jurisdiction of 
a thane extended. 

thaneship (tban'sbip), ?t. [< thane 4- -ship.] 
Same as thanchood. 

Thanet beds. [From Isle of Thanct, in Kent, 
England.] In gcol., a series of beds of pale- 
yellow and greenish sand, having a thin layer 
of flints at the bottom, and resting directly on 
the chalk, thus forming the base of the Tertiary 
in the London Basin, to which this formation is 
peculiar. The thickness of the series varies from 20 to 
60 feet. The fossils which the Thanet beds contain are 
marine, and are varied in character; mollusks are espe- 
cially abundant. 

thangt, n. A Middle English form of thong. 

thank (thangk), n . [< ME. thank, tlionk, < AS. 
thane , thonc , thought, grace, favor, content, 
thanks (= OS. thane = OFries. thonk , thank = 
D. dank = MLG. dank, dankc = OHG. MHG. 
danc, G. dank = Icel. thdkk (thakk-), for orig. 
* thonk (* thank-), = Sw. tack = Dan. tak = Goth. 
thagks , thought), < *tliincan (pret. * thane), etc., 
think : see think L For the phonetic relation of 
thank to think, ef. that of song 1 (Sc. sang) to 
sing ; for the connection of thought, cf. wmt 3 
(G. minne, etc.), thought, remembrance, love.] 
If. Grateful thought; gratitude; goodwill. 

ThiB cncres of hardynesse and myght 
Com him of love, his ladyes thank to winne. 

Chaucer, Troiltis, iii. 1777. 

He seidc, “In thank I slial it take." 

Bom. of the Bose, 1. 4577. 

2. Expression of gratitude ; utterance of a 
sense of kindness received; acknowledgment 
by ■words or signs of a benefit or favor con- 
ferred: non* used almost exclusively in the 
plural. 

To some y» arc good men God sendeth wealth here also, 
and they giue hem great thanke for his gift, and lie re- 
warded! them for the thanhc to. 

.SYr T. More, Cuinfort against Tribulation (1573), fol. 35. 

If ye love them which love you, what thank have ye? 

Luke vi. 32. 

O, good men, cate that good which he hath giuen you, 
nnd giuc him thanks. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 257. 

[The plural thanks was sometimes used as a singular. 

What a thanks I owe 

The hourly courtesies your goodness gives me! 

Fletcher and Massinger, A Very Woman, iii. 5.) 
Thanks, a common elliptical expression or acknowledg- 
ment of satisfaction or thankfulness. 

Thanks, good Egeus ; what ’s the news with thee? 

Shak., M. JS\ 1)., i. 1. 21. 
To can or con thankt. See crrni. 

thank (thangk), r. [< ME. thanken, thonken, < 
AS. thancian , thoncian = OS. thancon = OFries. 
thonkia = D. dankc n = MLG. danken =. OHG. 
danchun, MHG. G. danken = Icel. thakk a = Sw. 
tack a =Dnn. takkc,fhnnk ; from the noun. Cf. 
think 1 .] I. trans. To express gratitude to, as 
for a favor or benefit conferred; make ac- 
knowledgments to, as of good will or service 
duo for kindness bestowed. 

Grctly y thonk God that gart me n-cliape. 

William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 124S. 

neavens thank you for 't ! Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 175. 

I humbly thanlcd him for the good Opinion he pleased 
to conceive of me. Howell, Letters, I. iv. 24. 

I thank you, or colloquially abbreviated thank you, a 
polito formula used in acknowledging a favor, as a gift, 
service, compliment, or oRcr, whether the same is ac- 
cepted or declined. Like other polite formulas, it is often 
used ironically. 

Anne. Will’t please your worship to come in, sir? 

Slen. No, 1 thank you, forsooth, heartily. 

Shak., M. \V. of W., i. 1. 277. 
I will thank y OU , a p ol i t e form u 1 a i n t rod u cing a requ est : 
as, / trill thank you to shut the door ; / trill thank you for 
the mustard.— To thank one’s self, to have one’s self 
to thank, to he obliged to throw the blame on one’s self; 
be solely responsible : used ironically, and generally in 
the imperative. 

Weigh the danger with the doubtful bliss, 

And thank yourself if aught should fi 11 amiss. 

Dryden. 



thank 

Il.t intrans. To give thanks, 
which ire toke as deuontly as ire coude, and thankc ac- 
cordyng. Sir It. Guylfurde, Pyigrymnge, p. 39 . 

thanker(thang'ker), ». [< thmik + -trU] One 
who gives thanks; a giver of thanks. 

I hope he may long continue to feel all the value of such 
a reconciliation. lie is a very liberal tl, aider. 

Jane Austen, Emma, li. 

thankest, »• [ME., gen. of thank used adver- 
bially with the poss. pronouns, meaning ‘ of his, 
her, their, my, thy, your, our accord’: see thank.] 
A form used only in the phrases h is, thy , etc., 
th a nkes, of his, thy, etc., accord; voluntarily, 
rul sooth Is seyd that love ne lordsliipe 
Wol noglit, his thanic*. have no fclaweshipe. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 7fit. 
Thync herte filial so ravj-sslied lie 
That nevere thou woldest, (hi thankis, lete 
Neremoven for to see that swete. 

Horn, of the Pose, 1. 2463. 
thankful (tlinngk'ful), n. [< JIE. •thankful. < 
AS. tlmncfuU, < thane, thank: see thank and 
-fill.] 1. Impressed with a sense of kindness 
received, and ready to acknowledge it ; grate- 
ful. 

Be thankful unto him, and bless his name. Ts. c. 4 . 
As I am a gentleman, I will live to be thankful to thee 
f° r *t. Shat:., T. , iv. 2. SO. 

It is no improper Comparison that a thankful Heart is 
like a Box of precious Ointment, which keeps the Smell 
long after the Tiling is spent. Unwell, Letters, li. 23. 

2. Expressive of thanks: given ordone in token 
of thanks. 

Give the gods n thankful sacrifice. 

Shak., A. and C., i. 2. lfiT. 
Again and again the old soldier said his thankful prayers 
and blessed ins benefactor. Thackeray, Philip, xvii. 
3t- Deserving thanks; meritorious; acceptable. 

Tumaccus thought him selfe liappie that Tic had pre- 
sented on-re men with such thankful gyftes and nas ad- 
mitted to theyr frcndsliippe. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Ellen's First Books on America, 
fed. Alter. p. 141) 

Thank may you have for such a thankful part. 

SirP. Sidney (Arher’s Eng. Garner, I. 530). 

4f. Pleasing; pleasant. 

They of late years have taken this pastime vp among 
then), many times gratifying their Indies, and often times 
the princes of the realme, with some such thankful! nov- 
cltie. Puttenhaui, Arte of Eng. I’ocsic, ii. (Buries.) 
=Syn. 1. See grateful. 

thankfully (thangk'fiil-i), atlr. [< ME. thank- 
fnUiche; < thankful + -b/ 2 .] In a thankful 
manner; with grateful acknowledgment of fa- 
vors or kindness received. 

His ring I do accept most thankfully. 

Shak., 31. of V., iv. 2. 9. 

thankfulness (thnngk'ful-nes), ». The state or 
character of being thankful ; acknowledgment 
of a favor received: gratitude, 
thankingt, ». [f JIE. thanki/ngc, < AS. thaurinu;, 

< iliancian, thank: see thank, r.] An expres- 
sion of thanks. 

Tlicrto yeve hem such thankynyc r. 

Hum. if the Pore, 1. GOll. 
Tlianne lie wente prevyliy, allc tie nyglite, tillc lie cam 
to ids folk, that weren fulle glad of ids comynge, and 
maden gretc thankynges to God Ininortalie. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 227. 

thankless (tkangkTcs), a. [< thank + -few.] 

1. Unthankful; ungrateful; not acknowledg- 
ing kindness or benefits. 

That ehe may feel 

How sharper than a serpent’s tootli it Is 
To have a thanklcs s child ! Shak., Lear, i. 4. 311. 

2. Not deserving thanks, or not likely to be re- 
warded with thanks: as, a thankless task. 

But whercunto these thankless talcs in vain 
I)o I rehearse? Surra/, .Eneid, II. 125. 

The Sun hut thankless shines that shews not thee. 

Congreve, Tears of Amaryllis. 

=Syn. See grateful. 

thanklessly (thangk'Ies-Ii), adi;. In a thank- 
less manner; without thanks; ungratefully; 
in a grudging spirit. 

The will of God may be done thanklessly. 

Up. Hall, Jehu with Jehoram and Jezebel. 

thanklessness (tbangk'les-nes), ??. The state 
or character of being thankless ; ingratitude. 

Not to have written then Beems little less 
Than worst of civil vices, thanklessness. 

Donne, To the Countess of Bedford. 

=Syn. Sec grateful. 

thanklyt (thangk'li), mlr. [< thank + -In 2.] 
Thankfully. [Hare.] 

He giucth frankly what we thankly spend. 

* Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s "Weeks, I. 3. 
thank- offering (thangk'oFTjr-ing), n. An offer- 
ing made in ancient Jewish rites as an expres- 
sion of gratitude to God ; a peace-offering. 
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A thousand thank-offerings are due to that Providence 
which has delivered our nation from these absurd iniqui- 
ties. I Vatts. 

thanksgivef (thangks-giv')> v. t. [A back-for- 
mation, < thanksgiving .] To offer in token of 
thankfulness. 

To thanksgivc or blesso a thing in a way to a sacred use 
lie took to be an offering of it to God. 

J. Mcdc, Diatribe, p. 55. (Latham.) 

thanksgiver (tkangks-giv'er), n. [< thanks , pi. 
of thank , 4- giver.] One who gives thanks, or 
acknowledges a benefit, a kindness, or a mercy. 

Wherefore we iliul (our never-to-be-forgotten) example, 
the devout thanksgiver, David, continually declaring the 
great price he set upon the divine favours. 

Barrow, Works, I. viii. 

thanksgiving (thangks-giv'ing), n. [< thanks , 
pi. of thank , 4 giving.] 1. The act of render- 
ing thanks or of expressing gratitude for favors, 
benefits, or mercies; an acknowledgment of 
benefits received : used in the Old Testament 
for acknowledgment by tho act of offering. 

If he offer it for a thanksgiving , then he shall offer with 
the sacrifice of thanksgiving unleavened cakes. 

Lev, vii. 12. 

Every creature of God is good, and nothing to be re- 
fused, if it be received with thanksgiving. 1 Tim. iv. 4. 

2. A public celebration of divine goodness; spe- 
cifically [<w/>.], in the United States, Thanks- 
giving day (see the phrase below). 

Great as the preparations u ere for the dinner, every- 
thing was so contrived that not a soul in the house should 
be kept from the morning scr\ ice of Thanksgiving in the 
church, and from listening to the Thanksgiving sermon, 
in which the minister was expected to express his views 
fieely concerning the politics of the country, and the 
state of things in society generally, in a somewhat more 
secular vein of thought than was deemed exactly appro- 
priate to the Lord’s day. If. B. Stone, Oldtown, p. 310. 

3. A form of words expressive of thanks to God ; 
a grace. 

There's not a soldier of us all that, in the thanksgiving 
before meat, do relish the petition well tliat prays for 
peace. Shak., M. for M., i. 2. 15. 

General Thanksgiving, in the Book of Common Prayer, 
n form of thanksgiving, preceding the last two prayers 
of morning or evening prayer or of the litany, for the 
general or ordinary blessings of life: so called as distin- 
guished from the forms piovidcd for special persons and 
occasions.— Thanksgiving day, a day set apart for a 
public celebration of divine goodness; specifically, in the 
I’nltcd States, an annual festival appointed by proclama- 
tion, and held usually on the last Thursday of November. 
It is celebrated with religious services and social festivi- 
ties. The first celebration was held by the Plymouth Col- 
ony in IG21, and the usage soon became general in New 
England. After the i evolution the custom gradually ex- 
tended to the Middle States, and later to the West, and 
more slowly to the South. Since 18G3 its observance 
has been annually recommended by the President.— The 
Great Thanksgiving, in early and Oriental liturgies, a 
form ascribing praise to God for the creation of the world 
and Ills dealings with man, now represented by the pre- 
face and part of the canon. See preface, 2. 

thanksworthyt (tbangks'wer'Tiii ), a. Same ns 
thankworthy. 

This scemcth to us in our case much thanksieorthy. 

Bp. Ridley, in Bradford’s Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 1G8. 

thankworthiness (thangk'w6r*Tni-ues), v. 
The state of being worthy of thanks, 
thankworthy (thangk' wfcr'Tni), a. [= G. da ill- 
icit rdig; as thank 4 worthy.] Worthy of or de- 
serving thanks; entitled to grateful acknow- 
ledgment. 

N’owe wherein we want desert were a thankeworthy 
labour to exprc6sc; but, if I knew, I should hauc mended 
my selfe. Sir 1*. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. 

For this is thankworthy, if a man for conscience toward 
God endure grief, suffering wrongfully. 1 Pet. il. 19. 

thank-you-ma'am (tliangk'u-miim), ??. [Also 
thank-you-mam ; so calledin humorous allusion 
to the sudden bobbing of the head (as if making 
a bow of acknowledgment) caused by the jolt- 
ing when a vehicle passes over tho ridge.] A 
low ridge of earth formed across a road on tho 
faco of a hill to throw to ono side downflowing 
rain-water, and thus to prevent the wasting of 
tho road. It also serves to check downward movement 
of a vehicle and afford relief to the horses both in going 
up anil in going down the hill. Also called icatcr-bar. 
[Colloq., U. 8.J 

We Jogged along very comfortable and very happy, 
down steep hills crossed by abrupt anil jerky thank-you- 
mams. Scribner's Mag., VIII. 5G5. 

thannah (tbnn'ji), n. Same as tana U 
thannet, adv. A Middle English form of than 
and then. 

Thapsia (thap'si-ij), n. [NL. (Tournefort, 
1700), (. Jj. thapsia , < Gr. Oarftia, Odtf'og, a plant 
used to dye yellow, said to have been T. Gar - 
ganica, brought from the island or peninsula 
of Tbapsus, Sicily; < Qaipor, L. Thapsus, Thnp- 
8us.] . 1. A genus of umbelliferous plants, of 
tho tribe LaserpitiCtC. It is characterized by a fruit 
with lateral secondary ridges dilated into broad wings, 
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the other ridges filiform, and the seed flat. There are 4 
species, natives of the Mediterranean region, especially to 
the west, and extending to the island of Madeira, where 2 
species have a hard and often tall and conspicuous shrubby 
caudex. They are perennials, or perhaps sometimes bien- 



nials, bearing pinnately decompound leaves with pinnati- 
fld segments, ami yellowish, whitish, or purplish flowers 
in compound umbels of many rays, usually without in- 
volucre and with the involucels small or wanting. For 
T. Garganica , seerf«fldfj/ carro ^( un ^ er carrot), also asadul- 
cis, laser*, resin of thapsia and bon-nafa resin (under resin). 
For T. decipiens, a remarkably palm-like species, see black 
parsley, under parsley. For T. ( Monizia ) cdulis, see carrot - 
tree. 

2. [7. c.] A plant of this genus. 

This thapsia, this wermoote, and clebre, 
Cucumber wild, and every bitter kynde 
Of herbe is nought for hem. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 38. 
Thapsia plaster. See plaster. 
thar 1 (THlir), adv. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of there. 

thar-t, v. See tharfi. 

thar*? (thar), u. [Also thaar and tahr; E. Ind.] 
A wild goat of the Himalayas, Capra jcmlaica , 
also called imo and scrow. *The small horns curve 
directly backward, and the male has a mane of long hair 
on the neck and shoulders. 

tharborought (tliiii*' bur-o), n. A corruption of 
third-borough. 

I myself reprehend his own person, for I am his grace's 
tharborough. Shak., L. L. L., i. 1 . 185. 

tharcake (thiir'kak), n. [Also thardcakc; for 
*tharfcakc, < tliarf* 4 cake 1 .] A cake made 
from meal, treacle, and butter, eaten on the 
night of tho 5th of November. [Prov. Eng.] 
tharfH, v. t. and i. [Also darf; < ME. tharf 
(often thar, dar, by confusion with forms of 
dare), inf. thurfen, < AS. tlicarf \ inf. tliurfan = 
OFries. thurf inf. thurva = OHG. durfan = Icel. 
thiirfa = Sw. tarfva = Goth, tliaurban, have 
need, = D. durven = G. diirfcn, dare : see dare 1 .] 
To need; lack. 

Whannc these tyding were told to themperour of rome 
he was gretly n-greued, no gome thort him blame. 

William of Palcmc (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1070. 
Trwe mon trwe restore, 

Thcnnc thar mon drede no wathe. 

Sir Gawaync and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2354. 
Nece, I pose that he were, 

Tliow (hrustc [pret.) nevere ban the more fere. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 572. 
tharf-t, a. [< JIE. therf, < AS. thcorf = OFries. 
them = MD. dcrf= OHG. derb, MHG. derp = 
Icel. thjarfr, unleavened.] Unleavened. Wyclif. 

Also thei make here Sacrement of the Awtcer of Tlicrf 
Bred. Mandeville, Travels, p. 18. 

Thargelia (tkiir-geTi-ii), n. pi. [< Gr. Qapyi/ha 
(sc. itpd), a festival of "Apollo and Artemis (see 
def.), < Odpyf/.or, eqniv. to 8a?.vmo(, in nent. pi. 
Oa?.voia, ollorings of first-fruits made to Arte- 
mis.] In Gr. antiq., a festival celebrated at 
Athens on the Gtli and 7th of tho month Tharge- 
iion, in honor of Delian Apollo and of Artemis. 
On the first day of the festival (probably not every year) 
there was an expiatory sacrifice of two persons, for the 
men and the women of the state respectively, the victims 
being condemned criminals ; on the second day there were 
a procession and a contest for a tripod between cyclic 
choruses provided by cboragi. 

Cases of adoption were very frequent among the Greeks 
nnd Komans. . . . In the interest of the next of kin, whose 
rights were nffecteil by a case of adoption, it was provided 
that the registration should bo attended witli certain for- 
malities. and that it should take place at a fixed lime— 
the festival of the Thargelia. Encyc. Brit., I. 163. 
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Thargelion (thar-ge'li-on), n. [< Gr. Qapyrfktuv, 
< Qapy^ha, the festival Thargelia: see Thar- 
gelia.~\ The eleventh month of the ancient 
Attic calendar, containing thirty days, and 
corresponding to the last part of May and the 
first part of June. 

tharldomet, it. Same as thraldom. 
tharm (tliarm), n. [Early mod. E. also therm , 
Se. thairm; < ME. tharm , therm , < AS. thcarm = 
OFries. therm , thirm = D. MLG. darm = OHG. 
da ram, MHG. G. darm = Icel. tharmr = Sw. 
Dan. farm, gut, r= L. trames, way, = Gr. rpapiq, 
tharm, gut; cf. rprjpa, hole, car, < Terpaiveiv 
(v' rpa), bore through.] An intestine; an on- 
trail; gut. [Obsolote or dialectal.] 



Eustathius . . .- doth tell that in old time they made 
their bow-strings of bullocks' thermes, which they tinned 
together as they 
do ropes. 

AscAam, Toxophi- 
[lus (ed. 1SG4), 

[p. 103. 

When I am tired 
of scraping thairm 
or singing bal- 
lants. 

Scott, Redgnunt- 
[let, letter xi. 

tharos (tlnV- 
ros), «. The 
pearl crescent, 

Plnjctodcs tharos, a small American butterfly 
varied with black, orange, and white. 

Thaspium(thas'pi-um),«. [NL. (Nuttall, 1818), 
transferred from Thapsia , a related genus.] A 
genus of umbelliferous plants. It is characterized 
by its conspicuous calyx-teeth, 
long styles without a stylopo- 
dium, and fruit with most or all 
of the ribs prominently winged, 
and with the oil-tubes solitary in 
tlie intervals. It includes 3 spe- 
cies, all natives of the I'nltcd 
States known as meadow 
parsnip. They arc handsome 
tall and smooth perennial 
herbs, with tcrnately divided 
leaves composed of broad ser- 
rate leaflets, and compound 
umbels of yellow flowers with- 
out involucres, and with the in- 
volucels formed of a few minute 
brnetlcts; one variety, T. aure • 
ton, var. atropurpurcum. bears 
dark-purplo ilowers. One spe- 
cies, T pinnatijidum, is a native 
of the South ’Appalachian re- 
gion ; the others, T. aurcum and 
T barbinode(sccc\\t under pelt- 
o/r),nrewidel> diffused through 
the eastern and central I'nited 
States. T. aurcum and its vari- 
ety trifoliatum have been com- 
monly confounded with the cor- 
responding species of Zizin, re- 
spocthely Z. a urea ami Z. cor- 
data (referred by some to Cannn), which they resemble 
closely in flower and leaf, but differ from in tlieir winged 
fruit and later blooming. 

that (Tiiat), pron. or a. ; pi. those ( thoz ). [Also 
dial, thet ; < ME. that, that, < AS. that, that, the, 
= OS. that = OFries. thet, dat = MD. D. dat 
= MLG. dat, that, = OIIG. MUG. G. das, the, 
= Icel that, the, = Dan. det, the, = Sw. drt, 
this, =Goth. thata, the; neut. of the demonst. 
pron. which came to bo used as the def. art., 
AS. mase. sc, fern, sco, neut. that, ME. ami 
mod. E. in all genders, the: see further under 
the 1 . lienee that, couj. and aelrj] A. demonst. 
pron. or a. 1. Used as a definitive adjective 
before a noun, in various senses, (a) Pointing to 
a pei-son or thine present or as before mentioned or sup- 
posed to be understood, or used to designate a specific 
thing or person emphatically, having more force than the 
definite article the , which inaj , however, in some cases be 
substituted for it. 
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It shall be more tolerable for Sodom and Goinorrha in 
the day of Judgment than for that city. Mat. x. 15. 

Touch but my lips with those fair lips of thine. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 115. 

David indeed, by suMering without just caiiBC, learnt 
that meekness and that wisdom by adversity which mado 
him much the fitter man to inigne. 

Milton, Eikonoklastes xxvii. 

That House of Commons that he could not make do for 
him would do to send him to the Tower till be was sober. 

Walpole, Letters. II. 8. 
(6) Frequently in opposition to this, in which case it refers 
to one of two objects all eady mentioned, and often to the 
one more distant in place or time : frequently, however, 
mere contradistinction is implied : as, I will take this 
book, and you can take that one. 

Of Zion it shall be said, this and that man wi\s bom in 
her. l»s. Ixxxvii. 5. 


(c) Pointing not so much to persons and things as to their 
qualities, almost equivalent to such, or of such a nature, 
and occasionally followed by as or that as* a correlative. 
There cannot be 

That vulture in you, to devour so many. 

Shak., Macbeth, iv. 3. 74. 


Whose love was of that dignity 
That it went hand in band even with the vow. 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 5. 49. 

Majesty never was vested to that degree in the Person 
of the King ns not to be more conspicuous and more au- 
gust in Parliament, as I have often shown. 

Milton, Ans. to Salmasius. 

2. Used absolutely or without a noun as a de- 
monstrative pronoun, (a) To indicate a person or 
thing already referred to or implied, or specially pointed 
at or otherwise indicated, and having generally the same 
force and significance as when used as an adjective: as, 
give me that ; do you see that ? 

Foretell new storms to those already spent. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 15S9. 

What springal is that? ha ! Shirley, Love Tricks, ii. 1. 

From hence fonvard be that which thine own brutish 
silence hath made thee. 

Milton, Churcli-Governmcnt, Pref., ii. 

She has that in her aspect against which it is impossible 
to otlcnd. Steele, Spectator, No. 118. 

(6) In opposition to this, or by way of distinction. 

If the Lord will, we shall live, and do this or that. 

Jaa. iv. 15. 

This is not fair ; nor profitable that. 

Drydcn, tr. of Persius’s Satires, iv. 19. 

A hundred and fifty odd projects took possession of his 
brain by turns — he would do this, and that, and t’other 
— he would go to Pome — he would go to law' — he would 
buy stock — . . . hcw'ould new fore-front his house, and 
add a new wing to mako it even. 

Sterne, Tristrnm Sliandy, iv. 31. 
When this and that refer to foregoing w’ords, this, like the 
Latin hie or the French ceci, refers to the last mentioned, 
the latter, and that, like the Latin tile or the French cela, 
to the first mentioned, tho former. 

Self-love and reason to ono end aspire, 

Pain their aversion, pleasure their desire ; 
lint greedy that its object would devour, 

This taste the honey nnd not wound the flou'er. 

Pope, Essay on Sian, ii. S9. 
In all the abovo cases, that, when referring to a plural 
noun, takes the plural form those : ns, that man, those men ; 
give mo that, give ine those ; and so on. (c) To represent 
a sentence or part of a sentence, or a series of sentences. 

And when Moses heard that, he was content. Lev. x. 20. 
[That here stands for the whole of what Aaron had said, or 
tho w hole of tho preceding verse. 1 

I'll know' your business, llnny. that I will. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 3. 83. 

Upon my conscience, 

The man is truly honest, ami that kills him. 

Fletcher, Vnlcntinlnn, iv. 3. 

If the Laymen will not come, whoso fault is that? 

Sctdcn, Table-Talk, p. 37. 

Certain or uncertain, he that upon the credit of those 
whom I must follow. Milton, Hist. Eng., I. 

They say lie’s learn ’d ns well ns discreet, hut I’m no 
judge of that. Steele, Lying Lover, i. 1. 

Von nrc a foolish bribblc-brnbblc woman, that you arc. 

Sir II. Howard, The Committee, iii. 1. 

Yet there still prevails, and that too amongst men who 
plume themselves on their liberality, no small amount of 
the feeling which Milton combated In his celebrated essay. 

II. Sjw'icer, Social Statics, p. 1C7. 
That sometimes in this use precedes tho sentence or 
clause to which it refers. 

That he far from thee, to do after tills innnncr, to Flay 
the righteous with the nicked. Gen. xvlii. 25. 

That here represents the clause in italics. It is used also 
ns the substitute for an adjective : ns. you allege that the 
man Is innocent ; that he Is not. Similarly, it is often used 
to introduce an explanation of something going before : as, 
‘'religion conslsis in living up to those principles — that 
Is, in noting in conformity to them.” (</) Emphatically, 
in phrases expressive of approbation, njiplause, or encour- 
agement. 

Why, that 's my dainty Ariel ! Shak., Tempest, v. 1. 95. 

That 's my good son ! <S/inA\, U. ami J., Ii. 3. 47. 

Ilenrjn. I have out-hrav'd Hunger. 

Car. That *s my hoy, my sweet hoy ! 

Fletcher, Homines, iv. 2. 
(r) As tho antecedent of a relative: as, that which was 
spoken. 

And die, unhallowM thoughts, before vou blot 
With your uncleanncss that which is divine. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 193. 
(/) By the omission of tlio relative, that formerly some- 
times acquired tho force of what or that which. 

Thogh it happen me relicrcen eft 
That ye hail in youre fresshe songes sayd. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 79. 

We speak that we do know, and testify that vve have 
seen John iii. 11. 

Tho good of my Countrcy is that I secke. 

Capt. John Smith, Works, II. 179. 
(,o) With of, to avoid repetition of a preceding noun : as, 
ills opinions and those of tho others. 

I would desire my female readers to consider that, as 
the term of life is short, that of beauty is much shorter. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 89. 
(A) With and, to avoid repetition of a preceding statement. 

God shall help her, and that right early. Ps. xlvi. 5. 
And all that. See all.— That present. See present!.— 
That timet. See timd .— To put this and that toge- 
ther. Scej>ufi. 

B. rcl. pron. Used for who or which. That in 
this use is never used with a preposition preceding it, 
hut may he so used when the preposition is transposed to 


the end of the clause ; thus, the man of whom I spoke, tho 
book from which I read, the spot near which he stood, the 
pay for which lie works ; hut not the man of that I spoke, 
etc., though one may say, the man that I spoke of, the 
hook that I read from, the place that he stood near, the 
pay that lie works for, and so on. When the relative 
clause conveys an additional idea or statement, or is 
parenthetical, who and which are in modern English rather 
to he used than that: thus, “James, whom I saw yester- 
day, told in e,” hut not “James that, etc." That more often 
introduces a restrictive or definitive clause, but who and 
which arc frequently used in the same way. See who. 

Lord God, that lens ay lastand light, 

This is a ferly fare to feele. York Plays, p. 58. 

Treuli, treuli, Y seye to 3011, the sone may not of liym 
silf do ony thing, hut that thing that he seetli the fadir 
doynge. Wyclif, John v. 19. 

This lioli child scynt Johun, 

That lmptisid oure lord in flom Jordon 
With ful deuout & good deuocioun. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 56. 
And Guthlake, that was King of Denmarke then. 
Provided with a navie mec forlead. 

Mir. for Mags., 1. 184. 

If I have aught 

That may content thee, take it, and begone. 

Beau, and FI., Maid’s Tragedy, v. 4. 
He that was your conduct 
From Milan. Shirley, Grateful Servant, i. 2. 

You shall come with me to Tower Hill, and see Mrs. 
Quilp that is, directly. Dickens , Old Curiosity Shop, vi. 
In the following extract that, who, and which are used 
without any perceptible difference. 

Sometime like apes, that mow and chatter at me 
And after hito me, then like hedgehogs, which 
Lie tumbling in my barefoot way nnd mount 
Their pricks at my footfall, sometime am I 
All wound with adders, who with cloven tongues 
Do hiss me into madness. Shak., Tempest, ii. 2. 10. 
With the U9C of that as a relative are to he classed those 
cases in which it is used as a correlative to so or such. 

Who ’s so gross, 

That seetli not this palpable device? 

Shak., Rich. III., iii. G. 11. 

Who so firm that cannot be seduced? 

Shak., J. C., i. 2. 316. 

Such allow’d infirmities that honesty 
Is never free of. Shak., W. T., i. 2. 263. 

That as a demonstrative and that as a relative pronoun 
sometimes occur close together, hut this use is now hardly 
approved. 

That that is determined shall he done. Dan. xi. 36. 

That that Is is. Shak., T. N., iv. 2. 17. 

But for the practical part, It is that that makes an an- 
gler: It is diligence, nnd observation, and patience, and an 
ambition to he the best in the art, that must do it. 

I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 19L 
Frequently used in Chaucer for the definite article, before 
one or other, usually when the two words are put in con- 
trast. 

That on me lictte, that otliir dede me colde. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 145. 
That . . . he t = who; that ... his (or her ) t = whose; 
that . . . him t — whom; that . . . they\ = who; which 
f/icrft = whom. 

My licrtcs Iolc, all myn hole plesaunce, 

Whiche that y same, and sell all do faithfully 

With treue Entente. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivnll), p. 40. 
A Knight ther was, nnd that a worthy man, 

That fro the tyme that he first bignn 
To ryden out, he loved chivnlrye. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 44. 
Now fclc I wel the goodnesse of this wyf, 

That botlic after her deeth and in her lyf 
Her grete bountee douhleth her renoun. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 521. 
This man to you may falsly been accused, 

That as by right him oghte been excused. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 351. 

[That came in during the twelfth century to supply the 
place of the indeclinable relative the, and in tlie fourteenth 
century it is the ordinary relative. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, which often supplies its place; in the seventeenth 
century, who replaces it. About Addison’s time, that had 
again come into fashion, and had almost driven which and 
who out of use. 

Morris, Historical Outlines of Eng. Accidence, p. 132.] 
that (Trial), con}. [< ME. that, tlict, < AS. that 
= D. dat = OIIG. MUG. daz, G. dass = Goth. 
thata, that; orig. the neut. pron. or adj. that 
used practically as a def. article qualifying the 
whole sentence: sco that, pron.] 1. Introdu- 
cing a reason : in that ; because. 

Thus I speak, not that I would have it so ; hut to your 
shame. Latimer, Sermon of the Plough. 

Not that I loved Crcsar less, hut that I loved Rome more. 

Shak., J. C., iii. 2. 23. 

Streams of grief 

That I have wrong’d thee, nnd as much of joy 
That I repent it, issue from mine eyes. 

Beau, and FI., Philaster, v. 5. 
It is not that I love you less 
Than when before your feet I lay. 

Waller, The Self-Banished. 

Weep not that the world changes. Bryant, Mutation. 
2. Introducing an object or final end or pur- 
pose: equivalent to tho phrases in order that, 
for the purpose that, to the effect that. 



that 

Treat it kindly, that it may 
Wish at least with us to stay. 

Cowley, The Epicure, 1. 0. 
The life-blood of the slain 
Toured out where thousands die that one may reign. 

Biyant, Christmas in°1875. 

3. Introducing a result or consequence. 

The buerne, w ith his bare sword, here liym to dethc, 
That lie felle of liis foie llat to the ground! 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 0451. 
I neuer heard the ohle song of Percy and Duglas that I 
found not my heart mooued more then with a Trumpet. 

Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Toetrie. 
Learning hath that wonderfull power in it selfc that it 
can soften and temper the most sterile and savage nature. 

Spenser, State of Ireland 
Is cheating grown so common among men, 

And thrives so well here, that the gods endcamur 
To practise it above? 

Beau, and FI., Thierry and Theodoret, iv 2. 
What have I done 
Dishonestly in my whole life, name it, 

That jou should put so base a business to me? 

Beau, and FI., King and No King, Hi. 3. 
I knew him to be so honest a man that I could not re- 
ject his proposal. Sirift, Gulliver’s Travels, iii. l. 

4. Introducing a clause as the subject or ob- 
ject of the principal verb, or as a necessary 
complement to a statement made. 

’Tis a causeless fantasy. 

And childish error, that they are afraid. 

Shale., Venus and Adonis, 1. 893. 
You gave consent that, to defeat my brother, 

I should take any course. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, iv. 1. 
This is most certain, that the king was ever friendly to 
the Irish Tapists. Milton, Eikonoklastes, xli. 

The Naragansett men told us after that thirteen of the 
Pequods were killed, and forty wounded. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 233. 
I have shewed before that a mere possibility to the con- 
trary can by no means hinder a thing from being highly 
credible. Bp. inVAin*. 

It is a very common expression that such a one is very 
good-natured, but very passionate. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 438. 
The current opinion prevails that the study of Greek 
and Latin is loss of time. Sirift, Modern Education. 

5. Seeing; since; inasmuch ns. 

There is something in tire wind, that we cannot get in. 

Shak., C. of K., iii. i. <»'). 

Where is my father, that you come without him ? 

Beau, and Ft., Laws of Candy, il. l. 

6. Formerly often used after a preposition, 
introducing n noun-clause as the object of the 
preposition: as, before that lie came, after that 
they had gone, etc., where at present tho that 
is omitted and the preposition has become a 
conjunction; also, by mistaken analogy with 
such cases, that was occasionally added after 
real conjunctions, as when that, where that. 

Go, litil bill, and say thoue were with me 
This same day at mync vp-Iiys singe. 

Where that y bc-sought god of mcrcl 
Tho to hauc iny poncrcin In his kepdng. 

Political Ponnr, etc. (ed. Fumivall), p. 40. 
After that things are set in order here. 

We'll follow them. Shak., 1 Hen VI., ii. 2. 32. 
Take my soul . . . 

Before that England give the French the foil 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 3. 23. 
What would you with her \f that I be she? 

Shak., T. G. of V., iv. 4. 115. 
Since that my case is past the help of law. 

Shak., Lucrcce, 1. 102 2. 
When that mine eye Is famish’d for a look. 

Shak., Sonnets, xlvil. 

7. Sometimes used in place of another con- 
junction, in repetition. [A Gallicism.] 

Albeit Nature doth now and then . . . commit some 
errors, and that sometimes the tilings slice foniietli bane 
too much, and sometimes too little, yet dclluorcth she 
nothing broken or dlsseucrcd. 

Versteyan, Kcstitution of Decayed Intelligence (ciL 102.Q, 

[p. 03. 

8. Used ellipt ically to introduce a sentence or 
clause expressive of surprise, indignation, or 
some kindred emotion. 

That a brother should 

He bo perildious ! Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 07. 

O God, that men should put nn enemy In their mouths 
to eteal away their brains ! Shale., Othello, ii. 3. 291. 

9. Used as an optative particle, or to introduce 
a phrase expressing a wish: would that: usually 
with 0/ 

0, that you bore 

Tlie mind that I do ! Shak., Tempest, ii. 1. 207. 
This was the very first suit at law that ever I had with 
any creature, and 0 that it might be the last ! 

Evelyn, Diary, May 20, 1071. 
For that t. See /or.— In that. Sec* tni.— Now that. Sec 
now. — So that. Sec sol.— Though thatt. See though. 
that (Tiiat), a dr. [< that , pron. or a. ; abbr. 

of such phrases as to that extent, to that degree . ] 
To that extent; to that degree; to such a de- 
gree; so: as, I did not go that far; I did not 
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care that much about it : the comparison being 
with something previously said or implied, as 
in the preceding examples: used colloquially 
to express emphasis. A similar Scotch use of the 
word, following a negative, corresponds to the Latin ita 
(as in Cicero’s non ita multi): as, no that bad; nae that 
far awa’. 

Ye think my muse nae that ill-faurd. . 

Skinner , Wise. Poetry, p. 109. (Jamieson.) 
Tills was carried with that little noise that for a good 
space the vigilant Bishop was not awak'd with it. 

Bp. Ilackct, Abp. Williams, ii. 07. (Davies.) 

Death ! To die ! I owe that much 
To what, at least, I was. Browning, Paracelsus, iv. 
Women were there, . . . because Mr. Elsmere had been 
"that good "to them that anything they could do to oblige 
him “they would, and welcome.’’ 

Mrs. Humphry H'ard, Robert Elsmere, xlix. 
thatch (thach), v. [Also dial, (and historically 
more orig.) thctch , assibilated form of thach, 
thee ) also thca/c , thcck (still in dial, use) ; < ME. 
ihaeehcn . thccchcn, < AS. thcccan = OS. ihcccian 
= OFries. ihekka, dekka — D. dekken = MLG. 
dcckcn = OHG. dachjnn , dccchan, MHG. G. 
dteken = Icel. thckja = Sw. tack a = Dan. tfekkc, 
thatch, drekkc, cover, = Goth. * thakjan , cover; 
associated with tho noun, AS. three, etc., a roof, 
thatch, etc. (see thatch , n .) ; r= L. tcgcrc , cover, 
= Gr. Vfjf tv, also, with initial a-, oTiyciv, cover. 
From the L. verb arc ult. E. tret, protect, tegu- 
ment, integument, tile 1 , etc. From the D. form 
of the verb is E. deck, r.j I. irons. To cover 
with or as with thatch. 

O knowledge ill-inhabited, worse than Jove in a thatched 
house ! Shak., As you Like it, Hi. 3. 10. 

Thro’ the thick hair thet thatch'd their browes 
Their eyes upon mo stared. 

Drayton, Muse’s Elysium, iv. 
They thcckit it o’er wi’ birk and brume, 

They thcckit it o’er wi’ heather. 

Bessie Bell and Mary Gray (Child’s Ballads, III. 127). 
That lofty Pile, where Senates dictate Law, 

When Tatius reign’d, was poorly thatch'd with Straw. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 
II. intrans. To thatch houses. 

And Fommc he tau3tc to tllle. to dyche, and to thccclw. 

Piers Plowman (B), xix. 232. 
To plough, to plant, to reap, to rake, to fowc, 

To hedcre, to ditch, to thrash, to thctch, to mowe. 

Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 201. 
thatch (thach), n. [Assibilated form of thaek 
(still in dial, use), < ME. thnk, pi. thakkes, roof, 
thatch, < AS. there = D. dak = OlIG. dah, MUG. 
da eh, covering, cover, G. daeh, roof, =: Icel. 
thak = Sw. tak = Dan. tag, roof, akin to Gr. 
7/) of, roof, L. toga , robe (‘covering*)* tcgulo, 
tile, tugurunn , a hut, etc. (from the root seen 
in trgerr), and (with initial*) to Gr. ori)y, roof, 
Litb. stdgas. roof : see thatch, i\] 1. The cov- 

ering of a roof or the like, made of straw or 
rushes, and in tropical countries of coeoanut- 
loaves and other long and thick-growing palm- 
leaves. The material is laid upon the roof to the thick- 
ness of a foot or more in such manner that the fibers run 
in tlie direction which the rain-u ater should take, and are 
bcld in place by cords which secure tho upper part of 
each bundle, or in some similar manner. Long strips of 
wood loaded with stones arc also used to keep thatch in 
place, and to resist the action of wind. 

They would ever in houses of thacke 
Here lives lead, and wcarc* but hlackc. 

Isle of Ladies, 1. 1773. 

O, for honour of our land, 

Let us not hang like roping Icicles 
y pon our bouses' thatch, whiles a more frost}’ people 
Sweat drops of gallant youth in our rich fields f 

Shak., Hen. V., Iii. 5. 21. 
2. One of the palms Cahjptrogune Swartzii and 
('opernicia icctorum , whoso leaves arc used in 
thatching. See also specific names below, and 
thatch-paim — Big or bull thatch. Same as nn/al 
valmctto (a) (which sec, under palmetto ). — Brickiey 
thatch, brittle thatch, silver thatch. Same as ril- 
rerdop palmetto (which sec, under palmetto).— Palmetto 
thatch. Same ns silk-top pnlmrtto (which sec, under 
palmetto). 

thatched-head (thaeht'hed), n. Ono whose 
hair is malted together: formerly applied con- 
temptuously to an Irishman, from his thickly 
matted hair. See ahb-. 

Ere ye go, sirrah Thatch'd-hrad, would’nt not thou 
Be whipp'd, and think it justice? 

Beau, and FI., Coxcomb, ii. 
thatcher (tliach'6r),». [Also dinl. tlinrker , thrrl:- 
rr; < ME. * tliaccherc , flicker, < AS. therrre (= I). 
dckkcr = OHG. decltari, MIIG. G. derkrr = Ilan. 
fiTW.-cr),athat<dior,< f/iccran, tlintdi: hco thatch .] 
One whose occupation is to thatch houses. 

You merit new' employments daily ; 

Our thatcher, ditcher, gaid’ner, Imily. Sieift. 
thatch-grass (tlincli'gras), n. Grass or grass- 
liko plants used for thatching; specifically, 
Elcgia dcu.ila ( Rcstio ChondropcUdum), of the 
Jtcstiaccic, found at the Capo of Good IIopc. 


thauxnaturgics 

thatching (thaeh'ing), n. [Verbal n. of thatch, 
r.j 1. The act or process of applying thatch, 
as to a roof. — 2. Tho fibrous material of which 
thatch is composed, as straw 7 , 
thatching-fork (thach'ing-fork), n. A fork 
with a long handle, by which tlie bundles of 
straw, or tlie like, for thatching are brought up 
to the roof. Gwilt. 

thatching-spade (thaeh'ing-spad), n. Same 
as thatching-fork. 

thatch-palm (thach'piim), n. Ono of various 
palms whoso leaves are suitable for thatching, 
particularly in the West Indies the royal pal- 
metto, Sakai mnkraculifcra, and in Lord Howe’s 
Island (Australia) Howca Forstcriana. See 
thatch and thatch-trcc. 

thatch-rake (thach'rak), II. A utensil for rak- 
ing or combing straight the straw or other ma- 
terial used in thatching, consisting of a straight 
bar in which curved teeth or points ore set. 
In heraldry it is represented with five or six such curved 
teeth toward one end, the other end being left free as if 
for use as a handle. 

thatch-sparrow (thaeh'spar' / o), n. The com- 
mon sparrow, Passer domcsticus. Also thacic- 
sparrom. See cut under Passer. [Local, Eng.] 
thatch-tree (thaeh'tre), n. The cocorite and 
other thatch-palms. 

thatchwood-work (thach'wud-work), n. In 
ligdraul. engin., a method of facing embank- 
ments exposed to tho wash of waves or current 
with underbrush held in place by strong stakes 
and eross-pins. E. H. Knight. 
thatchy (thaeh'i), a. Of thatch; resembling 
tliatch. Compare Spartina. 
thattet, pron. and couj. [ME., a fusion of that, 
the: that, conj., the, conj.] That. Chaucer, 
thaught (that), n. Same as thofO, thwart 2 . 
thaumasite (tlia'raa-sit), «. [< Gr. 8av/iat;eiv, 

wonder, marvel (< tiavpa, a wonderful thing, a 
wonder), + -itc-.] A mineral occurring in mas- 
sive forms of a dull-white color, consisting of 
the silicate, carbonate, and sulphate of cal- 
cium with water. Tho name has reference to 
its unusual composition, 
thaumatogenist (tlia-ma-toj ' e -nist), «. [< 
thanmatogen-g + -ist.] Ono who supports or 
believes in thaumatogony: opposed to nomo- 
gemst. Owen. [Karo.] 

thaumatogeny (tha-ma-toj'o-ni), n. [< Gr. 
Oarpa(r-), n wonderful tiling, a wonder, + -yheta, 
< producing: see -gang.] Tho fact or tho 

doetrino of tlie miraculous origin of life : op- 
posed to nomngeng. [Rare.] 

Xomogcny or Thaumatogeny? 

Ou-cn , Aunt, of Vert., in. 814. 

thaumatography (thu-ma-tog'ra-fi), it. A de- 
scription of the wonders of tho natural world, 
thaumatolatry (thii-ma-tol'a-tri), n. [< Gr. 
Oaipa(r-), a wondorful thing, + harpeia, wor- 
ship.] Excessive admiration for what is won- 
derful ; admiration of what is miraculous. Imp. 
Diet. [Rare.] 

thaumatrope(tha'ma-tr6p),«. [Irreg. tor*thau- 
matolropc, < Gr .(iavpa(T-), n wonder, + rp6-os, a 
turning.] An optical apparatus dependent for 
its effects upon the persistence of retinal im- 
nrossions. It consists of a cylinder or disk upon which 
is depicted n series of images representing periodic phases 
of tho same picture. \\ hen tlie disk or cylinder is rapidly 
revolved, the image of one phase persists while the image 
of the next falls upon the retina; so that the object seems 
to go through a series of movements. 

thaumaturge (tha'ma-K*rj), m. [= F. thauma- 
turge = Sp. taumaturgo, < ML. thaumaturgus, < 
Gr. 0avfta7ovp)6s, won dor- working, < 0av/ta(r-), a 
wonder, + *tp}stv, work : see work.'] A worker 
of miracles; a wonder-worker; one who deals 
in wonders or (alleged) supernatural works. 

He is right also in comparing the wonderful works of 
Mohammed (who, however, according to the repeated and 
emphntie declaration of tlie Koran, was by no means a 
thaumaturge) with tlie Slosaic and Christian miracles. 

The Academy. 

thaumaturgi, ». Plural of thaumaturgus. 
thaumaturgic (tlm-ma-t(*r'jik), a. [< thanma- 
turg-g + -/<*.] Of or pertaining to miracles or 
wonders; having tho characteristics of a mira- 
cle ; miraculous ; also, in contempt, magical. 

Tlie foreign Quack of Quncks, with all his thaumaturgic 
Hemp-Bllkp, Lottery-numbers, Beauty-waters. 

Carlyle, Cagliostro. 

thaumaturgical (tha-ma-ttr'ji-knl), a. [< than- 
maturgic + -<d.] Same as thaumaturgic . 

China works, frames, Thaumaturgical motions, cxotick 
toyes. Burton, Aunt, of Mel., p. 279. 

thaumaturgics (tlia-ma-t(*r'jiks), u. ph [PI. of 
thaumaturgic (see -j>.v)\] Miraculous or mar- 
velous acts; feats of magic or legerdemain. 
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thanmaturgism (tMi-ijia-tfcr'jizrn), n. Marie, 
as a pretended science ; tliaumnturgy (which is 
tho better word). 

thaumaturgist (tlia'ma-tfer-jist), n. [< thau- 
maturg-y + - ist .] Same as thaumaturge. 

Cagliostro, Thaumaturgist, l’ropliet, anil Arcli-Qunck. 

- Carlyle, Diamond Necklace, xvl. 

thaumaturgus(tha-ma-ter'gus),n.; pi. thauma- 
tuvf/i (-ji). [ML., < Ctr. Oavfta-ovp} or, wonder- 

working: see thaumaturge.] A thaumaturge 
or thaumaturgist : used especially as a title of 
Gregory Thaumaturgus (bishop of Ncscrcsarca 
in Pontus in the third century), from tho nu- 
merous and wonderful miracles ascribed to him. 

Nature, the great Thaumaturgus, lias in the Vocal Mcm- 
non propounded an enigma of which it is beyond the scope 
of existing knowledge to supply more than a hypotheti- 
cally correct solution. Edinburgh Jlcc., CLX1V. 28:1. 

thaumaturgy (tlia'ma-ter-ji), u. [= F. thauma- 
turijic, < Gr. Oavya-oup^ta, a working of wonders, 
< Vav/mrovpyoi , wonder-working: seo thauma- 
turge.] The act of performing something won- 
derful or marvelous; wonder-working; magic. 

But in those despotic countries the Police is so arbi- 
trary ! Cngliostro’s thaumaturyy must be overhauled by 
tlie Empress’s physician ... is found nought. 

Carlyle , Cagliostro. 

Ilia reporters . . . are men who saw thaumaturyy in nil 
that Jesus did. M. Arnold, Literature and Dogma, v. 
thave, n. Sec theave . 

thaw(tliu), r. [Also dial. Mow ’ ; < ME. thawen, 
tho wen, < AS. thd irian = D. dooijen = OlIG. 
towan , ( louwen , dowen ((loan), M1IG. touwen, 
tduwui, G. fatten, thaw, digest, = led. thcyja 
<cf. M«, a thaw, theyr , a thaw) = S\v. too = 
Dan. to (Goth. not recorded), thaw; root un- 
certain. J I. intrans. 1. To pass from a frozen 
to a liquid or semi-fluid stato; molt ; dissolve: 
said of ice or snow ; also, to he freed from frost ; 
have the contained frost dissolved by heat: said 
of anything frozen. 

Dire lmll which on firm land 
Thaws not. Milton, 1*. L., H. 500. 

2. To become so warm as to melt ieo and 
snow; rise above a temperature of 32° Fahren- 
heit : said of the weather, and used iraper.son- 
nlly. — 3. To bo released from nnv condition, 
physical or mental, resembling that of freez- 
ing; become supple, warm, or genial; be freed 
from coldness, embarrassment, formality, or 
reserve ; unbend : often with out. 

The hog’s green harper, thatriny from his sleep. 
Twangs a hoarse note ami tiies a shortened leap. 

O. H\ Holme s, Spring. 

Arthur took a long time thatriny, . . was sully timid. 

T. lluyhc s, Turn Brown at Hug by, il. 2. 

ii. trans. 1. To reduce from a frozen to a 
liquid state, as ice or snow; also, to free from 
frost, as some frozen substance: often with out. 
— 2. To render less cold, formal, or stiff ; free 
from embarrassment, shyness, or reserve; make 
genial: often with oaf. 

Thaw this male nature to Fomc touch of that 

Which . . . drags me down . . . to mob me up w ith nil 

The soft and milky rabble of womankind 

Tennyson, Princes?, vi. 

With a hopeless endeavor to thaw him out and return 
good for oil, I ventured to remark that . . . the gen- 
eral had, during the evening, highly entei tallied us by 
reading some of bis (Mr. P.’s) poetrj 

J Jetfereon, Autoblog., \il. 
= Syn. 1. Dissolve, Fuse, etc. See incite. 

thaw (tint), n. [= leel. Old (also theyr) = Sw. 
Dtin. to, ft thaw; from the verb.] 1. The melt- 
ing of iee or snow ; also, tho melting by beat of 
any substance congealed by frost. 

Still, ns ice 

More harden’d after thaw. 

Milton, 1’. L., xll. lilt. 

If the Sun of Righteousness should arise upon him, his 
frozen heart shall feel a thair. 

Banyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, ii. 

2. Warmth of weather, such as liquefies or 
melts anything congealed. 

She told me . . . that I was duller than a great thaw. 

Shak., Much Ado, ii. 1 . 252. 

The day after our arrival a thaw set in, which cleared 
away every particle of snow and iee. 

B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 21. 

3. The stato of becoming less cold, formal, or 
reserved.— Sliver thaw, glazed frost; the frozen sur- 
face which is occasionally produced at the beginning of a 
thaw, or when a fall of rain or mist occurs while the air- 
temperature at the earth’s surface is below 32" F. 

thaw-drop (tluVdrop). n. A drop of water 
formed by melting snow or iee. 

She gave me one cold parting kiss upon my forehead, 
like a thaw-droj > from the stone porch — it was a very 
frosty day. Dickens, Bleak House, ill. 

thawless (tlia'les), a. [< thaw 4- -taw.] With- 
out a thaw; not thawing: as, a thawlcss winter. 
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The winter gives them [flowers] rest under thaiclcss se- 
renity of snow. 

Jluskin, in St James’s Gazette, Feb. 9, 1S8G. ( Encyc . Diet.) 
thawy (tlnVi), a. [< thaw + -# 1 .] Growing 
liquid; thawing; inclined to thaw. 

Of a warm thawy day in February, the snow’ is suddenly 
covered with myiiads of snow fleas. 

The Century, XXV. G79. 

the 1 (Tile, Tile, or Tile), dcf. art. [< ME. the, < 
AS. the, rare as an article but common as a rela- 
tive, f. Med , also rare, lieut. that, the; tho usual 
forms being sc, m., sco, f., thict, neut., with the 
base the ( tha -) appearing in all tho oblique forms 
(gen. Hues, m., thieve, i., Hues , neut.; dat. tham, 
ituero, tham; acc. thane or tlionc, thd, that; 
instr. thy or the, ihicrc. thy or the; pi. for all gen- 
ders, nora. acc. thd, gen. thdra, dat. instr. tham, 
ihiem ); = OS. the = OFries. tin, the, = D. dc = 
MLG. LG. dc = 0I1G. MUG. tier, din, das, G. dor, 
die, das, the, that, = Icel. that, the, = Sw. den, 
this, = Dan. den, tho, = Goth, sa, m., so, f.. 
ihata, neut. (seo that ) = Lith. fas, ta, that, = 
Russ, tofu, ta, to, that, =L. -tc in istc, ista, istud, 
that, = Gr. 6, i ), ~6 = Skt. tat, it, that; from a 
pronominal (demonstrative) base ta, Tout, tha, 
‘that,’ the common base of many pronominal 
adjectives and adverbs, as that, they {their, 
them), this, these, those, thus, the-, there, then, 
than, thence, thither , though, etc., correlative 
to similar demonstrative forms in /<-, as here, 
her, hence, hither, and interrogative and rela- 
tive forms in wh- {who, what, why, where, when, 
whence, whither, etc.). In some cases, as in the 
father, the tone, the arises from a merely me- 
chanical misdivision of thet other, thet one, i. e. 
that other , that one (see father, tone-). It may 
bo noted that initial th (AS. ]) or e>) is in the and 
all tho words of this group pronounced th, while 
in all other eases it is in mod. E. always pro- 
nounced th.] 1. A word used before nouns 
with a specifying or particularizing effect, op- 
posed to the indefinite or generalizing force of a 
or an : as, the gods are careless of mankind ; the 
sun in heaven; the day is fair; long live Me king! 

Zuych [such] wyt zet the holy gost Inc herte. 

A y cubit c of Jnwyt (C. E. T. S.), p. 251. 

Iu a somerc scyson, whan eofto was the sonne. 

Piers Plowman (C), i. 1. 

Out went the taper ns she huiricd in. 

Keats, Eve of St. Agnes. 

2. A word used before a noun to indicate a 
species or genus: ns, the song of the nightin- 
gale: used in generalization: as, the man that 
hath no music in himself. 

The mellow plum cloth fall, the green sticks fast. 

Shak., Venus ami Adonis, 1. 527. 

3. A word used with a title, or ns part of a 
title: as, the Duke of Wellington; the Right 
Honorable the Earl of Derby; the Lord Brook; 
the Reverend John Smith. Frequently, with more 
or less of technical accuracy, the Is omitted, especially 
when the dlstincthu title Is not followed by of: ns, Far l 
Grey. Viscount Palmerston. With the designation Lord, 
ns applied to a peer of any rank, the is generally omitted : 
the Marquis of Salisbury, for instance, is frequently stjled 
Lord Salisbury. In Scotland and Ireland, the is sometimes 
placed before family names w ith somew hat of the force of 
a title, indicating the head of the clan or family : ns, the 
Mncimb; the O’Donoghue. 

At last the Dugins and the Perse* [Percy] met, 

L>k to [two] captayns of inyght and of mnync. 

The Hunting of the Cheviot (Childs Ballad?, VII. 35). 

I became acquainted with the Mulligan through a dis- 
tinguished countryman of his, who, strange to say, did not 
know the chieftain himself. . . . The greatest offence that 
can be olfered to him Is to call him Mr. Mulligan. 

Thackeray, Mrs. Pei kins’s Ball. 

4. Indicating tho most approved, most desira- 
ble, most conspicuous, or most important of its 
kind: as. Newport is the watering-place of tho 
United States: in this use emphatic, and fre- 
quently italicized. The is often placed before 
a person’s (especially a woman's) name, to in- 
dicate admiration or notoriety (a colloquial 
use): as, the Elssler. 

Joel Burns was n lich man, ns well ns the man of tho 
place. It. B. Kimball, Was He Successful? vi. 

5. Before adjectives used substantively, denot- 
ing: (o) An individual: as, she gazed long on 
the face of the dead. 

The dead 

Steer’d by the dumb went upward with the flood. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and F.laine. 

(//) A class, or a number of individuals: ns, the 
good die first; do not mix the new with Me old. 

Now this, . . . though it make the unskilful laugh, can- 
not but mnke the judicious grieve. 

Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 29. 

(c) An abstract notion: as, the beautiful. 

One step above the sublime makes the ridiculous. 

T. Paine, Age of Reason, ii. 


T-head 

6. Denoting that which is well known or famed, 
as, the prodigal son. 

Like the poor cat i’ the adage. Shak., Macbeth, i. 7. 45. 
Cry, like the daughters of the horseleech, “ Give ! ’’ 

Tennyson, Golden Year. 

7. Used distributivelv to denote any one sepa- 
rately: as, the fare is a dollar the round trip. 

So muchc money as will byy tho same [gunpowder] after 
xiij' 1 the pound. 

Sir II. Kncvett (15SS), quoted in H. Hall’s Society in the 
[Elizabethan Age, App. ii. 

The country inn cannot supply anything except bran- 
died sherry at five shillings the bottle! 

Mortimer Collins, Thoughts in my Garden, I. 85. 

8. Used in place of the possessive pronoun to 
denote a personal belonging: as, to hang the 
head and weep. 

Is there none of Pygmalion’s images ... to be had 
now, for putting the hand in the pocket? 

Shak., M. for M., iii. 2. 49. 
Voltaire is the prince of buffoons: ... he shakes 
the sides; he points the finger; he turns up the nose; he 
shoots out the tongue. Macaulay , Addison. 

9. Used to denoto a particular day in relation 
to a given week, or to some other day of the 
same week. [Obsolete or colloq.] 

I mene, if God please, to be at Salisburie the w’ekes-daie 
at night before Fnstcrdaie. 

SirJ. Popham (15S2), quoted in H. Hall's Society in the 
[Elizabethan Age, App. ii. 

Mrs. rroudic had died on the Tuesday, . . . and Mr. 
Robarts had gone over to Silvcrbridge on the Thursday. 

Trollope , Last Chronicle of Barset, lxviii. 

10. Used before a participial infinitive, or 
gerund, followed by an object: tbe article is 
now omitted in this construction. 

He alter’d much upon ilw hearing it. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 5. 12. 

11. Used before the relative which: now an 
archaism. 

Clcrkes of liolikiike that kepen Crystes tresore, 
The which is mannes soul to saue. 

Piers Plowman (B), x. 474. 
[The Is generally pronounced ns if a syllable (unaccented) 
of the follow ing word (n proclitic), and its vowel is accord- 
ingly obscured, before a consonant, into the neutral vowel- 
sound of her or ta, very lightly sounded (quite like the 
French “mute c ”) ; before a vowel, often in the same man- 
ner, but more usually with the short i sound oipin, only 
less distinct ; when emphatic, ns the long c of thee. In 
poetry, before a word beginning with a vowel-sound, the 
vowel of the generally may slide into that of the next word, 
ami form with il one metrical syllable ; metrically the c is 
accordingly often cut off in printing. The same so-called 
el ision (sy nalephc) often took place in Middle English, the 
being written with the following noun ns one word: as, 
them per our, the emperor. 

Th' one sweetly flatters, th' other feareth harm. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 172. 
In Middle English manuscripts the was often written, as 
in Anglo-Saxon Jv, with the character )>; in early print this 
character was represented by a form nearly like* y, and 
later printers actually used y Instead, )ie, erroneously 
printed !*• as if contracted, like V for that, being printed 
ye or ye, but nlwnys pronounced, of course, the. Modem 
nrchnUts often nlfect yc for the, and many pronounce it as 
It looks, “ye.” 

And on yc Tcwsday at nyght we parsed by the yle of 
Pathcmos. Sir II. Cuylforde, Pjlgrj mage, p. 14. 

We afterwards fell Into a dispute with a Cnmliot con- 
cerning the procession of y< Holy Ghost. 

Evelyn, Diary, June, 1645.] 

the 2 (Tile, Tile, or Tile), adv. [< ME. the, tin, < 
AS. the, thy = OS. thin, din, weakened tc, dc as 
an enclitic in dcs tc, dcs dc = D. dcs tc = MLG. 
deste, duste = MHG. dcstc, dcst, G. dcsto (cf. AS. 
Hues the) = Dan. dcs, dcsto = Sw. dess, dcsto = 
Icel. th vi, tin = Goth, the, instr. of Ihata (AS. 
thict): seo that. Me 1 .] Used to modify adjec- 
tives and adverbs in the comparative degree: 

(a) Correlative!)’, liming in the first instance a relative 
force, ss by how much, nml in the second a demonstrative 
force, = by so much : as, the sooner the better; the more 
the merrier. 

The mightier man, Mr mightier is the thing 
That makes him honour'd, or begets him hate. 

Shak., Lucrece, I. 1004. 
And the sooner it *6 over the sooner to sleep. 

Kingsley, 'I he Fishermen. 

(b) Used without correlation, it signifies in any degree ; in 
some degree : as, Are you well ? The better for seeing you. 
A1 for lone of owre lorde, and the bet to lone the peple. 

Piers Plowman (B), xi. 1G9. 
Thou slialt not be the worse for me ; there 's gold. 

Shak., T. N., v. 1. CO. 

the 3 t, r. i. Sec Mrr 1 . 

the 1 !, conj. A Middle English form of though. 
the 5 !, n. A Middle English form of thigh. 
Thea (the'ji), n. [NL. (Linnrous, 1737): see 
ta 1 .] A former genus of plants, now included 
as a section under Camellia, and comprising tbe 
species yielding tea. See cuts under ta 1 . 
T-head (to'hed), n. 1. A cross-bar fastened at 
its middle to a chain, as a watch-chain, trace- 
chain, etc., for use as a fastening by passing it 
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endwise through a hole, ring, or link and then stages, at first wholly beyond the circle of the orchestra; 
turning it into a position which prevents its * ,ufc un ^ er the Roman domination in Greece the stage of 
withdrawal.— 2. A short bar welded or riveted nearly all the Greek theaters was moved forward until 
to the end of another bar at a right angle, as in “ occupied the P° s!tion “ d °I' ted the Eoman3 

a form of anchor for masonrv. _ - * - ' 


theandric (the-nn'drik), 


a. [< Gr. OeavipiKdc. 

. / 1 _i_ ■ ■ 


being both God and man, < tftrif, god, + av//p 
(rird/5-), man.] Relating to or existing by the 
union of the divine and human natures, or by 
the joint agency of the divine and human na- 
tures: ns, the thcantlric operation (the harmoni- 
ous cooperation of the two natures in Christ), 
theanthropic (the-an-throp'ik), a. [< thtnu- 
thrup-y + -ic.] Both divine and human ; being 
or pertaining to the God-man. 

The written word of (tod, like Christ, the personal Word, 
Is thranthropic in origin, nature, and aim, and can ,»nl\ he 
fully undei stood and appreciated under this twofold eiui 
acter. SchatT, Christ and Christianity, p n. 

theanthropical (the-nn-throp'i-knl), «. [< //,<•_ 
(iiithriipir + -rtf.] Santo as lliraulhropir. 



Interior of Roman Theater of As|ien<!a*. Asia Minor. 


- • v * f / thein«c!ves. Resides these essential ports there were the 

tneantnropism (the -ail tbro-pizm),//. [i. tin an- Aoyctoi, proscenium, or pulj/itum. the stage proper, and 


llirop-y + -ism.] 1. The union or combination 
of the divine and human natures; also, belief 

in such a union or combination. [Rare.] 2. 

The deification of man. or the humanizing of 
divinity. [Rare.] 

Tile anthropomorphism, or llwanlhrupi.-tm, as I nouhl 
rather call It, of the 01} mpiau system. GlaiHmr. 

theanthropist (the-an'thro-pkt), ». [< thenv- 
throp-y + -is/.] One who’ advocates the doc- 
trine of theanthropism. [Rare.] 
theanthropophagyt (thc-an-thrd-pof'n-ji). «. 
[< Gr. Ucaii/pu-or, the god-man (see l.'ii 
+ on; ft !•, eat.] See the quotation. 

Cardinal rerron . . . says that they (the primitive 
Christians] deny anthropophagy, hut did not denv t/ican- 
thropophapp — Baying, "that they did not eat the lli-sh. nor 
drink the blood of a mero man, hut of ('lit 1st, w ho was fiotl 
and man": — which is so strange a device, ns I wonder it 
could drop from the pen of so great n wit. 

Jcr. Taylor, Heal Presence, xii § 14 
theanthropy (thy-an'thro-pi), it. [< F. ih mu. 
tUropic, < Gr. OcniOpu-ta, < Onirdpu-nr, tltc god- 
man, < 6c6;, god, + (trfl/Kjvor, man.] Same as tin - 
nnthrnpixm, 1. 

thearchic (tlie-iir'kik), a. [< ll,rnrcli-y + -n.J 
Divinely sovereign or supreme, 
thearchy (tho'jjr’-ki), it.; pi. tlimrrh ns (-kiz). 
[< Gr. Ocap\!a, the supreme deity, prop, rule of 
God, < 0:of, god, + upxttv, rule.’] 1. (iovern- 
ment by God; also, theocracy.— 2. A body of 
divine rulers; an order or system of deities. 

Hank of Athene In the Olympian Thearchii. 

Gladrtnnr, Nineteenth Century, XXII. To 

1 he attributions assigned to the head of the Thrarchy. 

Contrwjmrary /,Vr., I.1II. ISA 

theater, theatre (thu'a-tcr), «. [Early moil. 
E. reg. theater , sometimes theatre: < ME. the- 
atre, < OF. theatre , F. thuitre = Sj). It. teatro 
= Pg. theatro = G. Dan. theater = Sw. teatcr , < 
E. theatrum , < Gr. Otarpov, a place for seeing 
shows, a theater, < Oiarflai, view, behold, < (ku f 
a Anew, sight. Cf. amphitheater. The proper 
modem spelling is theater (as in amphitheater , 
diameter , etc.); it so appears in Cotgravo (1G11 ), 
Minshcu(]G17,lG25), Sherwood (1052), Bullokar 
( 1041), Cockcram (1G42), Blount (IG70), Holyoke 
(IG77), Hexham (IG78), etc. The spelling thea- 
tre appears to have obtained currency in the 
latter part of the J7th century and since (Foies, 
J70S, Johnson, 1755; both theater and theatre 
in Bailey, 1727, etc.), owing to the constant 
and direct association of tiie word with the 
modem F. tludtrc (itself a false form in respect 
to accent).] 1. A building appropriated to 
the representation of dramatic spectacles; a 
play-house. Among the Greeks and Romans theaters 
were among the most important and the largest public 
edifices, very commonly having accommodation for from 
10,000 to 40,000 spectators. The Greek nnd Roman theaters 
resembled each other in their general distribution, the 
Roman theater being developed from the Greek with 
the modifications, particularly about the orchestra and 
the stage, due to the dilfercnce from the Greek of Roman 
dramatic ideals. The auditorium, includinp the orchestra, 
was commonly in pcneral plan a segment of a circle, usu- 
ally a half-circle in Roman examples, greater than a half- 
circle in Greek, nnd was not, unless very exceptionally, 
covered by a roof or awning. It was termed cavra by the 
Romans and solhoy by the Greeks. The seats were all 
concentric with the orchestra, and were Intersected by 
diverging ascents or flights of steps, which divided the 
auditorium Into wedge-shaped coinpartments(cunci, septi- 
Its), and also by one longitudinal passage or more (see dia- 
zoma). The stage of the Komnn theater formed the chord 
of the segment, and was called the sccna (own). The 
Greek theater of the great dramatic period In the fifth 
century B. c. had no stage, the action taking place in the 


the pn*t*ccm'itui, oi structure behind the stage, in which 
parts the Gieek and Roman tlicatcis differed consider- 
nbl\ Almost all surviving Greek theatcis weie pmfound- 
1> modified in Roman times, but the original disposition 
can still he followed in several, as those of r.pidnurus ami 
Mejmi Scenery, in the modern sense of the word, was 
little employed, hut the stage machinery became elaborate 
with tin. advance of time. In the eailj days of the mod- 
ern tlnatir the buildings were only partially roofed, ami 
the stage but «cantilj if at all provided witli scenery The 
interior of the thcatera of the present day is usually con- 
structed on a hoiseshoe or semicircular plan, with several 
tiers of galleries round the walls. The stage has a slight 
downward slope from the hack, and is furnished with mov- 
able scenes, which give an air of reality to the spectacle 
w liich was unsought in the ancient theater. See box-, cur- 
tain, orchestra , jmrnuct, pit, padsccniitm, proscenium, scene, 
stage, stall l, thymete. 

As for their theaters in halfe circle, they came to be by 
the great magnificence of the Romuln princes and people 
sornptuously Imilt with marble «V; square stone in forme 
all round, A- were called AinpUhcaters, wherof as yet ap- 
pears one ninog the anclet mines of Rome. 

Puttcnham, Arte of Eng. l’oesie, p. *20. 
The world by some, A: that not much nmissc, 

Vnto a Theater compared is, 

Vpon which stage the goddes spectatours sitt, 

And mortals uet their partes as best doth fltt. 

Titlin' Whittle (II. E. T. S.), p. 120. 
As in a theater the eyes of men, 

After a well grac'd Actor leancs the Stage, 

Are Idcly bent on him that enters next. 

Shak.. Rich. II. (fol. 1G23), v. 2. 

Sccaw -stow A Theater, a Shew -place, a beholding-plnce. 
Verst cyan, Restitution of Dccajed Intelligence (cd. 1028), 

- |p. 251. 

2. A room, hull, or other place, with a plat- 
format one end, ami ranks of seats rising step- 
wi.se as the tiers recede from the center, or 
otherwise so arranged that a body of spectators 
can have an unobstructed viewof the platform. 
Places of this description are constructed for public lec- 
tures, academic exercises, anatomical demonstrations, 
surghal operations In fore a class, etc. : as, an operating 
theater 

Stately theatre *, 

Bench'd ciescont-wise. In each vve sat, vve heard 

The grave I’rofes«or. Tennyson, Princess, U. 

3. A place rising by steps or gradations like the 
seats of a theater. 

Shade above stiade, a woodlc Theatre 

Of stateliest view. 

Milton, T. L. (1st cd.), iv. 141. 
Helps the nmhitious hill the heavens to scale, 

Or scoops In circling theatres the vale. 

Pojw, Moral Essays, iv. GO. 

4. A place of action or exhibition ; a field of 
operations; the locality or scene where a se- 
nes of events takes place or maybe observed; 
scene; seat: as, the (heater of war. 

Men must know that in this theatre of man's life it is 
reserved only for God nnd angels to he lookers on. 

Paeon, Advancement of Learning, il. 

This City was for a long time the Theatre of Contention 
between the Christians anil Infidels. 

Maundrcll , Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 51. 

5. The drama; the mass of dramatic litcraturo; 
also, theatrical representation; the stage: as, 
a history of the French theater. 

Rut now our British theatre can boast 
Drolls of nil kind*, a vast, unthinking host ! 

Addison, I’jol. to Steele’s Tender Husband. 

6. An amphitheater; hence, a circular reser- 
voir or receptacle; a basin. [Bare.] 

A cascade . . . precipitating Into a large ehealre of 
water. Evelyn, Diary, May 5, 174 S. 

Patent theater, in England, a theater, ns the Covcnt 
Garden and Drury lame theaters, established by letters 
patent from the crown. Doran, Annals of the Stage, 1. 2b7. 

theater-goer (tlio'n-tOr-go'Or), II. O»o who 
frequents theaters. 


theatricalness 

(Tlayers I meane) Theaterians, pouch-mouth Stage- 
walkers. Dekker , Satiromastix. 

theater-party (the'a-t6r-par // ti), n. An enter- 
tainment where the invited guests first dine and 
then go in a party to a theater, or go first to a 
theater and afterward to supper. [U. S.] 

A little dinner at the Caf<5 Anglais or at the Bristol 
Restaurant, with a box to follow at the Fran<;ais or the 
Criterion, doubtless is a good kind of a thing enough in 
its way, but is a mere colorless adumbration of a New 
York theatre-party. 

Arch. Forbes, Souvenirs of some Continents, p. 150. 

theater-seat (the'a-ter-set), n. An ordinary 
double car-seat having two separate seat-bot- 
toms. Car- Builder's Diet. 

Theatin, Theatine (tho'a-tin), a. and n. [< F. 
77kV(//»,< N I j. Tlicatiuux , < L. Thcatc (It .Cliicti), 
a place iu Naples.] I. a. Of or pertaining to 
the Theatins. 

II. n. One of a monastic order of regular 
clerks founded at Romo in 1524, principally by 
tho archbishop of Chieti in Italy, with the pur 
pose of combating the Reformation. Besides tak- 
ing the usual monastic vows, the Theatins bound them- 
selves to abstain from the possession of pioperty and from 
soliciting alms, nnd to trust wholly to Providence for sup 
port, expecting, however, that this support would be de- 
rived from the voluntary contributions of the charitable. 
There were also Theatin nuns. The order flourished to 
some extent in Spain, Bavaria, and Poland, but its influ- 
ence is now confined chiefly to Italy. Also Teatin. 

theatralf (tho'a-tral), a. [= F. thedtral = Sp, 
tcatral = Pg. t/icatral = It. teatrale , < L. tlica 
tralis , of or pertaining to a theater, < theatrum , 
a theater: see theater.] Of or pertaining to a 
theater. Blount. 1G70. 

theatric (the-at'rik), a. [< LL. thcatricus , < 
Gr. OvarpiKog,' < Otarpov, a theater: seo theater .] 
Same as theatrical. 

Therefore avaunt all attitude, and stare, 

And start theatric, practis’d at the glass ! 

Coupcr, Task, ii. 431. 

It is quite clear why the Italians have no word but reci- 
tarc to express acting, for their stage is no more theatric 
than their street. Lowell, Fireside Travels, p. 260. 

theatrical (the-at'ri-kal), a. and n. [< theatric 
+ -u/.] I. a. 1. Of or pertaining to a theater or 
scenic representations; resembling the manner 
of dramatic performers: as, theatrical perform- 
ances; theatrical gestures. 

Sheridan's art, Horn its very beginning, was theatrical, 
If we may ubo the word, rather than dramatic. 

Mrs. Oliphant , Sheridan, p. 54. 

2. Calculated for display ; extravagant; showy; 
pretentious: as, a theatrical flourish. 

Dressed in ridiculous and theatrical costumes. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XLIII. 8. 

3. Artificial; affected; assumed. 

How far the character in which he [Byron] exhibited 
himself was genuine, and how far theatrical, it would 
probably have puzzled himself to say. 

Macaulay, Moore’s Byron. 
Theatrical perspective, the doctrine of the imitation 
or eUccts of distance by means of stage scenery; espe- 
cially, the geometrical theory of such scenery. 

II. w. 1. pi. All that pertains to a dramatic 
performance ; also, a dramatic performance 
itself: applied usually to amateur perform- 
ances: as, to engage in private theatricals (a 
dramatic performance in a private house). 

In a general light, private theatricals arc open to some 
objection. Jane Austen, MaiiBlleld Park, xiii. 

2. A professional actor. 

The next morning we learned from the maid that Mac- 
beth’s blasted heath was but a few miles from Nairn ; all 
the theatricals went there, she said. 

Ilarjfcr's Mag., LXXVII. 045. 

theatricalise, v. t. Seo theatricalize. 


the scats of the senators. The later Greek theaters had [Karo.] 


The prae- 
An actor. 


theatricalism (tho-at'ri-kal-izm), n. [< theat- 
rical + -ism.] 1. The theory and methods of 
scenic representations. — 2. Staginess; artifi- 
cial manner. 

theatricality (tho-at-ri-kal'i-ti), n. [< theatri- 
cal + -it if.] The stale or character of being 
theatrical; theatrical appearance; liistrionism. 

The very defects of the picture, its exaggeration, its 
theatricality, were especially calculated to catch the eye 
of a boy. Kingsley, Alton Locke, vi. 

theatricalize (the-at'ri-kal-iz), v. t.; pret. and 
pp . theatricalized, ppr. theatricalizing. [< the- 
atrical + -izc.] To render theatrical; putin 
dramatic form; dramatize. Also spelled the- 
atricalise. 

I think I shall occasionally theatricalize my dialogues. 

Mine. D’Arblay, Diary, I. G3. 

theatrically (the-at'ri-kal-i\ adv. In a theat- 
rical manner; in a manner befitting the stage. 
Dauntless her look, her gesture proud, 

Her voice theatrically loud, 

And masculine her stride. 

Pope, Imit. of Earl of Dorset, Artemisia. 

theatricalness (the-al'i-i-knl-nes), n. Theat- 
ricality. 
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theatromania (the'a-tro-ma.'ni-a), )). [< Gr. 
Ocarpov, theater, 4 pavia, madness.] A mania or 
excessive fondness for theater-going. [Rare.] 

Previously, the Church had with praiseworthy impartial- 
ity excluded not only actors of all kinds, but also those who 
were addicted to theatromania, from the benefits of the 
Christian community. A. W. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit., 1. 11. 
theave (tliev), n. [Also thave; perhaps < W. 
da fail, a sheep, ewe.] A ewo of the first year. 
[Prov, Eng.] 

thebaia (the-bii'iij), n. [NL., < L. Thcbrc, < Gr. 
Qf/flat, 0 ^ 7 ,’ Tliebes : said to be so named from 
the extensive use of opium in Egypt.] Same 
as thcbainc. 

Thebaic (tho-ba'ik), a. [< L. Thcbaicus , pertain- 
ing to Thebes, < Thcbrc , Thebes: see Theban .] 
Same as Theban. 

thebaine (the'ba-in), v. [< thebaia 4 -iwc 2 .] 
An alkaloid, CigklojNOs, obtained from opium. 
It is a white crystalline base having an act id taste, and 
analogous to strychnine in its physiological effects. Also 
cnllcd thebaia, paramorphinc. 

Theban (tlie'bun), a. and n. [= F. Thcbain, < 
L. Thcbanus , of or pertainiug to Thobes, < Thcbrc , 
Thebe , < Gr. Qgfiai, Thebes.] I. a. 1 . Relat- 

ing to Thebes, nn anciont city of Upper Egypt, 
on the Nile, and a center of Egyptian civiliza- 
tion. — 2. Relating to Tlicbcs, in antiquity the 
chief city of Bcootin in Greece — Theban year, in 
anc. chron., the Egyptian year, which consisted of 805 days 
0 hours. 

II, n. 1. An inhabitant of Thobes in Egypt. 
— 2. An inhabitant of Thobos in Greece. 
Thebesian (tho-bo'si-an), a. [< Thcbcsi us (see 
def.) 4 -««.] Described by or nnmod from 
tlio Gorman anatomist Tliebesius (eighteenth 
century). 

In the heart [of the porpoise] the fossa ovnlis is distinct, 
but there is neither Eustachian nor Thebesian valve. 

Huxley, Aunt. Vert., p. 347. 
Thebesian foramina, small openings into the right 
auricle, and it is said elsewhere in the heart. Many are 
merely smnll recesses; others arc the mouths of small 
veins, the vcmcminimrc cordis, or Thebesian veins. — The- 
besian valve, the coronary valve of the right auricle of 
the heart —Thebesian veins, veins bringing blood from 
the substance of the heart into the right auricle through 
the Thebesian foramina. 

theca (tlio'kji), 11 .; pi. theesv (-so). [NL., < L. 
them. .< Gi\ ttywy, a case, box, receptacle, < 
TtOivm, put, set, place: see do 1 . From the L. 
word, through OF., come 15. h<7.-3 and tie", q.v.j 

1. A ease; box; slieatll. Spoi'incallj-(n) In Pom. 
antta. a case for the bulla worn b> boys around the neck. 
( b ) Pcclcs., the case or cover used to contain the corporal , 
the burse, (e) In bot., a case or sac ; in a general sense, the 
same as capsule. Specifically— (1) An anther-cell. (2) The 
capsule or sporogouiuin of a moss. 43) The sporangium of 
a fern. (4) A form of the fructification of lichens. •(<!) In 
anat and zo»l., a sheath , a vaginal structure ; a hollow 
case or containing part or organ, inclosing or covering 
something as a scabbard does a sword: variously applied. 
( 1 ) The loose sheath formed within the vertebral canal 
by the dura mater ; the theca of the spinal cord ; the 
theca vertebrnlis (2) One of the fibrous sheaths in which 
the tendons of the muscles of the fingers and toes glide 
back and forth (3) The sheath or case of the proboscis of 
diptcious insects, of disputed homology. It lias been va- 
riously regarded as a labrum, as a labium, ns these two 
coalesced, and as a modification of the galea. (4) The 
horny covering of nn insect-pupa, (a) In Ach’wcoa, w 
eorallite or cup-coral, together with the associate soft 
parts; the cup, formed of calcareous substance, about the 
base and sides of an nctinozonn ; the cup, cone, or tube 
containing a polypite, itself sometimes contained in nn 
cpitheeu. See emtot ticca, ejntheca, ajmrotc. 

2. [rr//>.] A genus of ptcropods, having a 
sheath-like shell, typical of the family Thccidrc. 
Sowerby. 1845. Also named HyoUthis ( Etch - 
wald, 1840).— Thoca folliculi, the external connective- 
tissue capsule inclosing a (irantlan follicle.— Theca ver- 
tebralis. .See def 1 (d) (1), above. 

Thecaglossa, n. pi. See Theeoglossrv. 
thecal (tho'kal), a. [< tinea 4 -rd.] Of the na- 
ture of, or pertaining to, a theca, in any sense; 
vaginal; theeiform. 

thecaphore (the'ka-for), w. [= F. thvcaphorc , 
< Gr. tb/Kr/ f case, 4 < Qfpetv = E. bear*.] 

In bot.: (a) A surface or receptacle bearing a 
theca or tliccio. (b) The stipe upon which a 
simple pistil is sometimes borne, being mor- 
phologically t lie petiole of the carpellary leaf, 
as in the caper and the goldthread, 
thecasporal (tho-ka-spo'ral), a. [< theca spore 
4- -al.j In hot., of or pertaining to a theca- 
spore; thecasporous; ascosporous. 
thecaspore (the'ka-spor). n. [< theca 4 .spore.] 
In bot., an ascospore; a spore produced in a 
theca, or closed sac. 

thecaspored (tho'kn-spord), a. [< thecaspore 
4 -cd 2 .] In hot., provided with tliecaspores. 
thecasporous (tlie-ka-spo'rus), a. [< theca 4 
spore 4 -ous.] Having tliecaspores, or spores 
borne in thoero; ascosporous. 
thecate (tho'kut), a. [< theca 4 -ate 1 .] Hav- 
ing a thoca; contained in a theca; sheathed. 



lhtcla mphon, natural size. 


Thecidse (tlie'si-de), n. pi. [NL., < Theca + 
-ida;.] A family of thecosomatous pteropods, 
typified by the genus Theca. 

Thecidiidse (the-si-di'i-de), ii.pl. [NL., < Tlic- 
cidi(um) + -id,-E.] A family of arthropomatous 
braehiopods, typifiod by the genus Thcchlitim. 
They have lobcd arms, interlocked valves, and the neural 
valve attached in adult life. There are 2 living species, 
in the Mediterranean and the West Indies, and nearly 40 
extinct species, going back to the Trias. 

Thecidium (the-sid'i-nm), n. [NL. (Sowerby, 
1844), < Gr. Of/Krj, case : see theca.] A genus of 
braehiopods, typical of the family Thccidiidre. 

theciferous (tlio-sif'e-rus), a. [< NL. theca , 
theca, 4 L .ferr'e (= E. bear 1 ) 4 -ous.] In hot., 
bearing thecre or asci. 

theeiform (the 'si-form), a. [< NL. theca, thoca, 
+ L. for am, form.] Forming or resembling a 
sheath; thecal ih aspect or office. Huxley, 
Anat. Invert., p. 137. 

thecium (the'sium), n .; pi. thccia (-siji). [NL., 

< Gr. OqKTj, caso: see theca.] 1. In lichens, that 
part of the apothecium which contains the or- 
gans of the fruit. Encyc. Brit., XIV. 554. — 2. 
Same as hymenium. 

theck (thok), v. A dialectal form of thatch. 

Thecla (thok'lii), n. [NL. (Fabriciits, 1807) ; 
prob. from the fom. name Thccia , Tltckla.] A 
largo and important genus of butterflies, con- 
taining the forms com- 
monly known as hair- 
si real’s, typical of the 
subfamily Thccliiuc of 
t ho Lycrcn i dir. Th cy are 
small brownish butterflies 
with rather stout bodies, 
short palni, nntennro reach- 
ing to the middle of the 
fore wings, and usually one 
or two slender tails (some- 
times mere points) projecting from the hind wingB near 
the anal angle. Forty-live species inhabit North America. 

theclan (tliek'lnn), a. [< Thccia 4 -r/» 3 .] Of 
or pertaining to the genus Thccia. Stand. Nat. 
Hist., II. 478. 

thecodactyl, thecodactyle (the-ko-dak'til), a. 
and n. [< Gr. Oijsrj, case, 4 ddxri’P.of, digit: see 
dactyl.] I. a. Having thecal digits, as a gecko; 
having thick toes whose scales furnish a sheath 
for the claw. See cut under gecko. 

II. n. A thecodactyl gecko. 

thecodactylous (the-ko-dak'ti-lus), a. Same ns 
thecodactyl. 

Thecodactylus (the-ko-dak'ti-lus), n. [NL. 
(Cuvier, 1817, as Thccddactyhis): sco thceodac- 
tyl.] A genus of gecko-lizards. See gecko. 

thecodont (tlio'ko-dont), a. and n. [< Gr. (h/nr/, 
ease, 4 odotf (odoiT-) = E. tooth.] I. a. Hav- 
ing tho teeth lodged in alveoli: said of certain 
Laccrtdia, as distinguished from those whose 
dentition is acrodont or pleurodont. 

II. n. A thecodont lizard. 

Thecodontia (the-ko-don'shi-ii), n. pi. [NL. : 
see thecodont.] A group of dinosaurs with 
thecodont dentition and nmphiecelous verte- 
bra'. 

Thecodontosaurus (thu-ko-don-to-sa'rus), n. 
[NL., < Gr. OijMj, case, 4 u6otg (odorr-), = E. 
tooth (see thecodont), 4 oaipor , lizard.] A ge- 
nus of thecodont reptiles whose remains wero 
found in the doloinitic conglomerate of Red- 
land, near Bristol, in England: now referred to 
a family A nchisa it rider. 

Thecoglossaa (the-ko-glos'o), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
th/K) 7 , caso, 4 }?unoa, tongue.] A group of liz- 
ards, characterized by tho smooth sheathed 
tongue. It has included tho monitors. In 
Cope’s system it contains only the Again idee. 
Also Thecaglossa. 

thecoglossate (the-ko-glos'nt), a. [< Thcco- 
glossic 4 -ate 1 .] Pertaining to the 'Theeoglossrv , 
or having their characters. 

Thecomedusse (the 5 ko-me-du'se), n.pl. [NL., 

< Gr. Oi/Kij, a ease, 4 NL. Med us re, q. v.] A 
class of ccolenterates. founded by Allman \ipon 
Stcph a nocyph us m i rabitis. 

Thecophora (the-kof'o-rii), n. pi. [< Gr. 0/jsr/, 
case, 4 -Qopoc, < Qipttr = E. bear 1 .] 1. An or- 
der of liydroids. — 2. A suborder of Tcsfudinata, 
contrasted with Athene, and containing all tho 
tortoises whose carapace is perfect. 

Thecosomata (the-ko-so'ma-ta), n.pl. [NL., 
neut. pi. of thecosoniatus : see thecosomatous.] 
An order of Pteropoda , having a mantle-skirt 
and shell: contrasted with (lymnosomata. Most 
pteropoils nre of this order, which is represented by such 
families as Cymbuliid/r, Theculte, Ilyaleid/r, and Ltmacin- 


id/r. 

thecosomate (tho-ko-so'mat), a. 
cosoma tons. 


Same as the- 


thecosomatous (the-ko-som'a-tus), a. [< NL. 
thecosoniatus, < Gr. Oysy, case, 4- cti)fia( r-), body,] 
Having the body sheathed in a mantle-skirt, as 
a pteropod ; of or pertaining to the Thecosomata. 

thecosome (the'ko-som), n. A thecosomatous 
pteropod. 

thecostomous (the-kos'to-mus), a. [,<Gr .Ofay, 
a case, 4 oropa, mouth.] In entom ., having the 
sucking parts of the motith inclosed in a sheath. 

thedamt, thedomt, thedomet, n. Same as thee - 
dom. 

thee 1 ! (the), v. i. [< ME. theen, then, or without 
tlie inf. suffix thee, the , < AS. thcon, thion , gc- 
tlicon, be strong, thrive, = OS. u thihan, found 
only in tho derived factitive thengian, complete, 
= D. gedijen, thrive, prosper, succeed, = OHG. 
gidllian , MHG. gedihen , G. gcdcihcn =Goth. ga- 
theihan , increase, thrive ; orig., as the old parti- 
cipial form AS. ge-tli ungen shows, with a nasal 
suppressed (as usual before h), AS. *tliinhan; 
cf. Lith. tenku , tekti , have enough; Ir. tocad, W. 
tynged, luck, fortune.] To thrive ; prosper. 

To traysen her that trewc is unto me, 

I pray God let this counscyl never the. 

Chaucer , Troilus, iv. 439. 

Quod Coueitisc “And alle folk were trewc, 

Manye a man schulde neuerc thee.” 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 63. 
[Especially common in the phrase also or so mote I thee , 
so may I prosper. 

Lasse harm is, so mote I the, 

Deccyve hem, than deceyved he. 

Pom. of the Pose, 1. 4841. 
The form thcccli, from thee ich, is also found in the phrase 
so theech, so may I thrive; also so theck. 

By cause our fyr ne was nat mand of beech, 

That is the caijse, and other noon, so theech. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Canon's Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 376.] 

thee 2 (tho), pron. The objective case of thou. 

thee 3 (tho), jwss. pron. [A dial. var. of thy, 
or, as among tlio Friends, a perverted use of 
tho obj. thee.] Thy: ns, where ’s thee manners? 
[Prov. Eng. and U. S.] 

theedomf (the'dnm), n. [< ME. thedom, thedome , 
thedam; < thee 2 4 -dow.] Success; prosperity; 
luck. 

What, yvel thedam on his monkes snowte ! 

Chaucer, Shipman’s Tale, 1. 405. 
Now thrift and thccdom mote thou haue, my swete barn. 

Dabccs Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 47. 

theek (thek), r. See thack 1 , thatch. 

theeker (the'ker), n. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of thatch er. 

theetsee (thet'se),». [Also thitsce, thictscc, thet - 
sec ; native name in Pegu.] The black varnish- 
tree, Mclanorrho'a usitata. See varnish-trec . 

theezan tea (tliG'zan te). Sagcrctia thcczans. 
See Sagcrctia. 

theft, thefet, thefelyt. Old spellings of thief 1 , 
th icily. 

theft (theft), n. [< ME. thcftc , thief the. thcof- 
the , thiufthc, < AS. thcofth , thyfth (= OFries. 
thiurethc , thiuvede , thiufthc , iicftc= Icel. thyfth, 
theft), with abstract formative -th, as in stealth , 
etc., altered to t, as in height, etc., < thcof thief: 
see thief 1 .] 1. Tho net of stealing; in law, lar- 
ceny (which see): compare also robbery. 

For thcftc and riot they been convertible. 

Chaucer, Cook’s Tale, 1. 31. 
He who, still wantinp, though he lives on theft. 

Steals much, spends little, yet lias nothing left. 

Poj*, I’rol. to Satires, 1. 183. 

The tenn theft in modem English law is sometimes used 
as n synonym of larceny, sometimes in a more comprehen- 
sive sense. Pncyc. Brit., XXIII. 232. 

2. Something stolen; a loss by stealing. 

If the theft he certainly found in his hand alive, whether 
it be ox, or ass, or sheep, he shall restore double. 

Ex. xxii. 4. 

If he steal aught the whilst this play is playing, 

And ’scape detecting, I will pay the theft. 

Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 94. 

Reset of theft. Secr^wfi. 

theft-bootf (theft'bot), h. [Also theft-bote , Se. 
thiftbotc; < theft 4 ftoofl.] In law, tlio receiv- 
ing of one’s goods again from a thief, or a com- 
pensation for them by way of composition, upon 
an agreement not to prosecute: a form of com- 
pounding felony. 

We hne ancugli, and it looks unco like theft -boot, or 
hush-money, ns they c:i’ it. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xlviii. 

theftuous (thef'tu-us), a. [Formerly also thief- 
tcous, thcftcous , Sc. also th if Icons, thiftous; < 
theft 4 -f‘f- 0 ir«.] Of the nature of theft; thiev- 
ish. [Rare.] 

Was ‘not the thcftcous stealing away of the daughter 
from her own father the first ground thereupon all this 
great noise hath since proceeded? 

King James /., To Bacon, Aug. 23, 1617. 



theftuous 

By means of its twining and theftuous roots it[Saccu- 
lica] imbibes automatically its nourishment readv-pre- 
pared from the body of the crab. 

//. Drummond, Natural Law in the Spiritual World, p. 342. 

Rebellious to all labor and pettily theftuous , like the 
English gypsies. The Century, XXVII. 183. 

theftuously(thef'tu-us-li), adv. [Formerly also 
thkftcoushj ; < theftuous + -7i/2.] By theft; 
thievishly. [Rare.] 

One little villainous Turkey knob-breasted rogue came 
thief tmifsly to snatch away some of my lardons. 

Urquhnrt, tr. of Rabelais, ii. 14 
Any citizen occupying immovables or holding movables 
ns his own, provided they were usucaptible, and he had 
not taken them theftuously, acquired a quiritary right, 
. . . simply on the strength of his possession. 

Encyc. Brit., XX. 690 
thegither (TIIe-giTH'<ir), adv. A Scotch form 
of together. 

thegri, ». The Anglo-Saxon form of tlmnc, used 
in some historical works. See thane. 
thegnhood, ». Same as lhanchood. 
theic (the'ik), n. [< NL. thca, tea, + -fc.] One 
who is addicted to the immoderate use of tea ; 
a tea-drunkard. Med. Xews, XLIX. 305. 
theiforin (tho'i-ffirm), a. [< NL. thca, tea,+ L. 
forma, form.] Like tea. 

theight, conj. and adv. A Middle English vari- 
ant of though. 

thema (the-I'nii), n. Same ns tlieine. 
theine (tlie'in), «. [< NL. theina, thca , ten.] A 
bitter crvstnllizable volatile principle (C S H 10 
N 4 0 2 ) found in tea, coffee, and some other 
plants, tea yielding from 2 to 4 per cent, it is 
considered to ho the principle which gives to tea its re- 
freshing and gently stimulating qualities : same as cajfein. 
their (tiuiv), pron. See they*. 
theirs (Tnarz), pron. See they*. 
theism 1 (the'izm), n. [r= F. iheisme = Sp. tcis- 
mo = Pg. theismo = It. tcimo = G. theism us, < 
XL. * theism us, < Gr. 0e6$, god. The Gr. 0c6c can- 
not ho brought into connection with L. (tens, 
god, except by assuming some confusion in ono 
case or the other: see deity,'] Belief in the ex- 
istence of a God as the Creator and Ruler of the 
universe. Theism assumes a living relation of God to 
Ids creatures, but does not define it. It differs from de- 
ism in that the latter is negative, and involves a denial of 
revelation, while the former Is affirmative, and underlies 
Christianity. One nmy be a theist and not be a Christian . 
but he cannot be a Christian and not be a theist. 

Thinking . . . that it would be an easy step . . . from 
thence (the assault of Christianity] to demolish all religion 
and theism. Cudicorth, Intellectual System, 1‘ref. 

Speculative theism is the belief In the existence of God 
in one form or another; and I call him a theist who be- 
lieves in any God. 

Theodore Parker, Views of Religion, p. f* 0 . 

theism 2 (the'izm), n. [< XL. thca, ten, 4- -ism.] 
A morbid affection resulting from the excessive 
use of tea. 

Thevnn belongs, rather, to that class of diseases in which 
morphinism, calfeism, and vanillism arc found. 

Science, VIII. 183. 

theist (tho'ist), n. [= F. theistc = Sp. U is (a = 
Pg. theista = It. teista, < XL. * theist a , < Gr. 0c6r, 
god: see theism L] One who believes in the ex- 
istence of a God; especially, one who believes 
in a God who sustains a personal relation to his 
creatures. In the former sense opposed to athe- 
ist, in the latter to deist. 

Averse ns I am to the cause of theism or name of deist, 
when taken in a sense exclusive of revelation, I consider 
still that. In strictness, the root of all is theism ; and that 
to be a settled Christian It is necessary' to be first of all a 
good theist. Shaftesbury , The Moralists, i. § 2. 

No one is to he called a Thrift who does not believe in 
n Personal God, whatever difficulty there may be in defin- 
ing the word “ Personal." 

J. II. Newman, Gram, of Assent, p. Ilf). 

theistic (the-is'tik), a. [< theist 4- -ie.] Per- 
taining to theism or to a theist; according to 
the doctrine of theists. 

It was partly through political circumstances that a 
truly theistic idea was developed out of the chaotic and 
fragmentary ghost theories and nature-worship of the 
primeval world. J. Fi»kc, Idea of Cod, p. 72. 

Theistic Church, a church founded in London In 1871 
for the purpose of promulgating the views of the Rev. 

C. Voyscy, “ which the decision of the Privy Council (1870) 
has debarred him from preaching as vicar of Hcalaugh.” 
Its theological basis is a simple theism. Encyc. Diet . — 
Theistic idealism. Same as Berkcleian idealism (which 
sec, under idealism). 

theistical (the-is'ti-knl), a. [< theistic 4- -«?.] 
Same as theistic. 

That future state which, I suppose, the theistical philos- 
ophers did not believe. 

Warburton, Divine Legation, fii. § 2. 

Thelephora (the-lef'o-rij), n. [NL. (Elirhart, 
1787), < Gr. OtftJj, a teat, + Qipeiv = E. bear*.] 
A genus of hyinenoraycetous fungi, typical of 
the family Thclcphorcic. They are coriaceous fungi, 
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having inferior or amphigenous hymenia, clavate basidia, 
rarely globose tetraspores and globose spores. There are 
about 140 species, among them T. pedicellata, which is 
somewhat injurious to the pear, eating into the bark. 

Thelephorese (thel-e-fo're-e), n. pi. [NL., < 
Thelephora + -esc.] A family of hymenomyce- 
tous fungi, typified by the genus Thelephora. 

thelephoroid (the-lef'o-roid), a. [< Thclcplio- 
ra 4- -oid.] In hot, resembling, characteristic 
of, or belonging to the genus Thelephora or the 
family Thclcphorcic. 

Thelotrema (thel-o-tre'ma), n. [NL. (Aeha- 
rius, 1S10), < Gr. OrpJj, a teat, 4- rpijpa, a perfo- 
ration, depression, alluding to the shape of the 
apotlieeia.] A large genus of gymnocarpous 
lichens, of the family Lccanorei, having an ur- 
ceolate apothecium and a crustaceous uniform 
thallus. 

thelotrematous(tliel-o-trem'n-tus), a. [< Thclo- 
trcma(t-) + -o us.] In hot., same as thclotrcmoid. 

thelotremoid (thel-o-tro'moid), a. [< Thclo - 
trrma 4- -oid.] In hot., of the nature of, or be- 
longing to, the genus Thelotrema. 

Thelphusa (thel-fu'sii), n. [NL. (Latreille, 
1819), prop. *Telphusa or *Thclpusa, < Gr. T/A- 
yovea, Oe/Towfl, a city in Arcadia.] A genus of 



fresh-water crabs, typical of the family Thcl- 
phusidic, as the common river-crab, T. Jluviati- 
lis, of Europe, or T. d( preset. See river-crab. 
thelphusian (thcl-fu'sui-an), a. and n. [<NL. 
Thelphusa + -ian.] I. a. Relating or pertain- 
ing to the genus Thelphusa ; belonging to the 
Thcfphusidre. 

II. a. A fluvintile crab of tlio genus Thcl- 
phitsn or family Tlictpliundrc. 
Tholphusid$(thel-fu'si-<ie), n.pl. [NL.,< Thcl- 
phttm + -icU T.] A family of iluvintile short- 
tailed ten-footed crustneoans, typified by the 
genus Tliclplur<a ; t lit* fresh-water crabs, 
thelyblast (tliel'i-bhist ), n. [<Gr.ft/?.if, female, 
+ ii?.aoroc, germ.] A female genoblast (which 
seo): opposed to arscnublast. t '. .S. Minot, Proe. 
Bost. Soc. Nat. Ilist., XIX. 170. 
thelyblastic (thel-i-blas'tik), a. [< Hich/blast 
+ -i>.] Having the character of a thelyblast. 
thelycum (thel'i-kuni), n. ; pi. tlich/ca (-kii). 
[NL., < Gr. Of/Vhor, feminine. < ft/). v(, of fe- 
male sex, female, < Oactr, suckle.] A peculiar 
structure on the ventral surface of the pereion 
in the female of somo crustaceans. C. Spence 
Hale. 

Tkelygonets (thel-i-go'no-e), n. pi. [NL. (Du- 
mortier, 1820), < Thchjtjomon 4- -r,T. ] A tribe 
of plants, of tbo order Urticaccsc. It consists 
of the genus Thchjgonum. 

Thelygonum (the-lig'd-num), «. [NL. (Lin- 
nieus, 1737), < L. Ilictggonou, < Gr. 0//?v)dvov, 
name of several plants, as Sntgrnmi, so called 
from reputed medicinal properties, ncut. of 
0i/'/.v,6vor, producing female offspring, < Oif/vc, 
female, + -)oi>or, producing: s co-gong.'] A ge- 
nus of plants, formerly known ns Cgnocrambc, 
constituting the tribe TUeUjgoncic ill tlio order 
l rtieace.T. It Is characterized liy numerous stralplit 
anthers anti an erect ovule. T. Cgnocrambc (Cynocrambc 
prortrata), the only species, known ns dog's-cabbagc, is 
found throUKhont the Mcdftcirancan region, where it is 
used like spinach. It Is a procumbent lleshy branching 
annual, with ovate entire leaves and small axillary llow- 
ein, and lias sum what purgative properties 

Thelymitra (thy-lim'i-trii), v. [NL. (Forster, 
177G),so called from the hooded or cup-like body 
formed of wings on the column near the stigma; 
< Gr. OrjZvptTpw, having a woman’s girdle or head- 
band, < 0F/?.vc, female, 4- pirpa, a girdle, licad- 
band, turban: see viiter.] A genus of orchids, 
of the tribe Neat tie re and subtribo Diuridcrr. 
It Ih cliaracterlzcd by flowers with an Inferior lip similar 
to the spreading sepalB and petalB, an erect lostelhun 
broadly hollowed and stigmatic in front, and stem with a 
single leaf. There aro about 20 species, all Australian 
except three or four which nrc natives of New Zealand, one 
of them, T.Javanica, widely diffused throughout Austra- 
lasia and Malaysia. They arc slender terrestrial herbs 
from ovoid tubers, having a leaf varying front linear to 
ovate, and a raceme usually of numerous fiowejs with 
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shorter bracts. T. nuda, known as Tasmanian hyacinth, 
resembles the Calopogon pulchcllus, or swamp-pink, of the 
United States. 

Thelyphonidce (thel-i-fon'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Thclyphomis + -idi r.] A family of pulmonate 
Arachnida, of the order Pedipalpi or Phrynida. 
They have the segmented abdomen distinct from the ceph- 
alothorax and terminating in a very long setiform post- 
abdomen or tail, somewhat like a scorpion’s, but slen T 
derer and many-jointed and not ending in a sting; the first; 
pair of legs long, slender, and somewhat palpiform ; the 
pedipalps long and stout and ending in chelate claws; and 
eight eyes. The general aspect of the Thelyphonidie is 
that of scorpions, which they superficially resemble more 
nearly than they dotheothermembersfPAri/mtf/c) of their 
own order. They are known as u'hip-scorpions. See cut 
under Pedipalpi. 

ThelyphonusCthe-lif'o-ims), n. [NL. (Latreille, 
1806), < Gr. OyXv’c, female, + -<povog, < *(}>&etv, 
slay.] The typical genus of Thelyphonidie, con- 
taining such species as T. giyanteus. See cut 
under Pedipalpi. 

thelytokous (tlie-lit'o-kus), a. [< Gr. BijXvg. 
female, + -tokos,' tikteiv, tekeiv, bear, produce.] 
Producing females only: noting those parthe- 
nogenetic female insects which have no malq 
rogeny: opposed to arrhenotokous. 
em (THem), pron. See they 1 . 
thema (the'mii), n . ; pi. themata (-ma-ta). [NL., 
< Gr. Oepa , theme: see theme.] 1. A thesis. 

His Thema, to be maintained, is that the King could not 
break with the King of France because he had sold him- 
self to him for Money. 

Roger North, Examen, III. vi. § 74. (Davies.) 
2. Same as theme, 8. — 3. In logic , an object of 
thought — namely, a term, proposition, or argur 
ment. Also theme. 

thematic (tlie-mat'ik), a. and n. [< Gr. Oepari- 
k6$, < 6epa, theme : see ih cmc.] I. a. 1. In mu- 
sic, pertaining to th ernes or subjects of compo- 
sition, or consisting of such themes and their 
development: as, thematic treatment or thematic 
composition in general. Counterpoint is the techni- 
cal name for thematic composition of the strictest kind ; 
but many passages in works not contrapuntal as a wiiole 
are truly thematic. 

2. In philol., relating to or belonging to a 
theme or stem. 

Almost all adjectives in German admit of use also as 
adverbs, in their uninflected or thematic form. 

Whitney , German Grammar, § 3G3, 
Thematic catalogue, a catalogue of musical w-orks in 
which not only the names and numbers are given, but 
also the opening themes of the works or of their several 
sections or movements (in musical notation). 

II. it. That part of logic whicli treats of thc- 
raata, or objects of thought, 
thematical (the-mat'i-kal), a. [< thematic + 
-«/.] Same as thematic .” Athcmeum, No. 3262, 
n. 579. 

tnematically (the-mat'i-kal-i), adv. In a the- 
matic manner; with regard to a theme or 
themes. Athcmeum, No. 3248, p. 125. 
thematist (tho'ma-tist), n. [< Gr. 6ipa(r-) f 
theme, + - ist . Cf. OepariCuv, laydown, propose, 
take for a theme.] A ■writer of themes, 
theme (them), n. [Early mod. E. also thcam ; 
now altered to suit the L. form; < ME. teme, 
teeme, < OF. feme, tesme, theme, F. theme = Pr. 
thema = Sp. ton a = Pg. thema = It. ton a = G. 
thema, < L. thema, < Gr. 6k pa, what is laid down, 
a deposit, a prize, a proposition, the subject of 
an argument, a primary word or root, a military 
district, a province, < nOkvai Oe), set, place, 
dispose: see do 1 . Cf. thesis,] 1. A subject or 
topic on which a person writes or speaks; any- 
thing proposed as a subject of discourse or dfs- 
cussion. 

Ac icli wiste neuere freck that . . . 

. . . made cny sarmon, 

That took this for his feme and told hit witli oute glose. 

Piers Ploioman (0), xvi. 82. 
When a soldier was the theme, my name 
Was not far off. Shale., Cymbelinc, iii. 3. 59. 

Fools are my theme, let satire be my song. 

Byron, English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 1. 0. 
2f. That which is said or thought on a given 
topic. 

Alone, It was the subject of my theme; 

In company I often glanced it. 

Shak., C. of E., v. 1. C5. 
3f. Question; subject; matter. 

Why, I will fight with him upon this theme 
Until my eyelids will no longer wag. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 289. 
4. A short dissertation composed by a student 
on a given subject; a brief essay; a school 
composition ; a thesis. 

Forcing the empty wits of children to compose themes , 
verses, ami orations, which are the acts of ripest judg- 
mcn t- Milton, Education. 

The making of theme*, as is usual hi schools, helps not 
one jot towaid it [speaking well and to the purpose], 

Locke, Education, § 171, 
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5. In jihilol the part of a noun or verb to 
which inflectional endings are added; stem; 
base. 

The variable final letters of a noun are its case-endings ; 
the rest is its theme. 

F. A. March, Anglo-Saxon Gram., § GO. 

6 . In music , same as subject. The term is some* 
times extended to a short melody from which 
a set of variations is developed. — 7t. That by 
which a thing is done; an instrument; a means. 

Nor shall Vanessa be the theme 
To manage thy abortive scheme. 

Su\ft , Cadenus and Vanessa. 

8 . A division for the purpose of provincial 
administration under the Byzantine empire. 
There were twenty-nine themes, twelve in 
Europo and seventeen in Asia. Also thema . 

The remaining provinces, under the obedience of the 
emperors, were cast into a new mould ; and the jurisdic- 
tion of the presidents, the consulars, and the counts was 
superseded by the institution of the themes or military 
governments, which prevailed under the successors of Hc- 
raclius. Gibbon, Decline and Fall, liii. 

9. In logic* same as them a, 3.=Syn.l. Topic, Point, 
etc. (see subject ), text. 

themelt, w. A Middle English form of thimble. 

themerf (tbd'mer), w. One who sets or gives 
out a theme. To rl ton’s Jests , p. 2S. (!•’. If all.) 

Themis (the'mis), n. [< L. Themis, < Gr. 0 i/uc, 
law, justice personified, Themis, the goddess 
of justice and right, < rtOtvat (•/ Oe ), set, place, 
dispose: see theme.'} 1. A Greek goddess, t ho 
personification of law, order, and abstract right; 
hence, law and justice personified. 

Such thine, in whom 

Our British Them is gloried with just cause, 
Immortal Hale. Coivpcr, Task, ill. 2.17. 

2. The twenty-fourth planetoid, discovered by 
lie Gaspnris at Naples in 1853. 

Themistian (the-mis'ti-an), n. [< LL. Themis - 
tuts, founder of the sect, + -mmi.] One of a body 
of Christians also called the Agnoetn?. 8 ec Jy- 
voctiv, 2 . 

themselves (Tiiem-selvz'),pro»., pi. of himself, 
herself, i t st If and used like these words. [< them 
4 si Ires, pi. of self.) See himself. 

then (Tiien), adr. and conj. [Early mod. E. also 
Ihtune; also than, thanne; < ME. then, thenne , 
thene, than , thanne , < AS. thienne , thanne, tlionne, 
then, rol.whon, after comparatives than; =OS. 
thanna = OFries. thenne , thanne D. dan = 
OIIG. MHG. danne , G. dann, also OHG. danna 
MUG. denne , G. denn = Goth, than, then: see 
than.'} I. adv. 1. At that time: referring to u 
time specified, either past or future. 

Ich for- 3 nt gouthc, and 30 m in-to elde 
Thenne was Fortune my foo for al here fayre by-lie«tc. 

Piers Plowman ((.'), xlll. 11. 

Now I know in part ; but then shall I know even ns nlso 
I am known. 1 (.'or. xlll 12 . 

When thou canst get the ring upon my finger, . . . then 
call me husband; but in such a“then’* I wiitc n"nc\cr." 

Shak., All's Well. ill. 2. G2. 

2. Afterward; next in order; soon afterward 
or immediately. 

Fust be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and 
offer thy gift. Mat. v. 24. 

First the blade, then the ear, after that the full com In 
the car. Mnrk Iv. 2b. 

Their ranks began 

To break upon the galled Bhore, am! than 
Retire again. Shak., Lucrecc, 1. 1410. 

3. At another time: as, now and then, at one 
time and another. 

Sometime (he flood prevails and tlwn the wlml; 

Now one the better, then another best. 

Shak., a lien. VI., II. 5. 10, 
Now shaves with level wing the deep, then soars 
Up to the fiery concave tow ering high. 

Milton, V. L., il. G34. 
By then, (o) By that time : as. Return at four, I shall be 
reaily by tfwn. 

All will he ended by then. 

Su\ft, To Mrs. Johnson, Feb. 23, 1711-12. ( Jodrell .) 
(M) By the time when or that: then in this phrase having 
the force of a relati\c. 

This evening late, by then the chewing flocks 

Had ta’en their supper on the savoury herb, . . . 

I sat me down to watch. Milton, Comus, 1. 540. 
Every now and then. Sec everyi —Now and then. 
See now.— Till then, until that time. 

Till then who knew 
The force of those dire arms''' 

Milton, P. L., i. 93. 

ii. conj. 1. In that case; in eonsequenee; 
therefore ; for this reason. 

So then they which be of faith arc blessed with faithful 
Abraham. Gal. iii. 9. 

If God be true, then is Ids w r oril true. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Taiker Soc., 1S.13), II. 245. 

Tie calls the conscience Gods sovrantio ; why then doth 
be contest with God about that supreme title? 

Milton, Eikuuoklastes, xv. 
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Can’t we touch these bubbles then 
But they break? Browning, In a Year. 

Then is often used in offering a substitute for a w’ord or 
statement rejected. 

Fal. Good morrow, good wife. 

Quick. Not so, an ’t please your w’orship. 

Fal. Good maid, then. Shak., M. W. of W., ii. 2. 35. 

2f. Than. See than .— But then, but on the other 
hand; but notwithstanding; but in return. 

He is then a giant to an ape; but then is an ape a doc- 
tor to such a man. Shak., Much Ado, v. 1. 205. 

= Syn. I. Wherefore, Accordingly, etc. See therefore. 

then (Tiien), a. [An ellipsis for then being.} 
Then being; being at that time. 

Our then Ambassador w f as there. 

J. D. (Arber’sEng. Garner, I. G43). 

It was the letter of the noble lord upon the floor, and 
of all the king’s then ministers. Burke, Amer. Taxation. 

Of quite another stamp w’as the then accountant, John 
Tipp. Lamb, South-Sea House. 

thenadays (Tnen'a-diiz), adr. In those days; 
in time past: opposed or correlative to noit'a- 
days. [Rare.] 

The big, roomy pockets which our mothers wore under 
their gowns — there were no dresses thenadays . 

X. and Q., 7th ser. f X. 154. 

thenal (tho'nal), a. [< thcn(ar) 4 -rr?.] Same 
as thenar. 

thenar (tho'niir), u. and a. [NL., < Gr. dhap 
(= OIIG. tenar, MIIG-. tener, also OIIG. tenra, 
MIIG. tenre ), tlio fiat of tho hand.] I, n. In 
anat. and cool., the palm of the hand or solo of 
tho foot; tho hall of tho thumb; the vola. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to tlio thenar. — 
Thenar muscles, thoso muscles which form the fleshy 
mass of the ball of tho thumb, acting upon the meta- 
carpal and basal plinlangcal bone of the thumb, ns dis- 
tinguished from the hypothenar muscles , which similaily 
act upon tho metacarpal bone and first phalanx of the 
little linger. See hirpothmnr and tliu mb. —Thenar 
rominencc or eminence, the ball of the thumb, 
enardite (thc-iiiir'dlt), v. [Named after L. 
J. do Thcnard (1777-1857), a French chemist 
and peer of France.] Anhydrous sodium sul- 
phate (NnoSO.j). It occurs In crystalline coatings at 
the bottom of some lakes at Espartinas (near Madrid), In 
South America, and in extensive deposits In Arizona. It Is 
used in the preparation of sodium carbonate. 

Thenard’s blue. Same as cobalt blue (which 
see, under blue). 

thence (Tirens), adr. [< ME. thens, then sc, 
thcnucs, thennus, thannes; with adv. gon. - cs 
(see -re 1 ), < thenne , thenco: sco thenne 2 . Cf. 
hence, whence.} 1. From that place. 

Also a litjll thense js the place wlicr ower Savyor Crist 
taught hjs Disclpulls to pray. 

Torkinglon, Dlaric of Eng. Travell, p. 29. 

When }e depnit thence, shake off the dust under your 
feet Mnrk \ f. 11. 

2. From that time; after that. 

There slmll be no more ther.re an Infant of days. 

Isa. lxv. 20. 

3. From that source; from or out of this or 
that ; for that reason. 

Thence conies it that my name receives a brand, 

And almost f/ir»irr my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand. 

Shak., Sonnets, cxl. 

Their parents, guardians, tutors, cannot agree; thence 
all is dashed, the match Is unequal. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 550. 
Not to sit Idle with so great a gift 
Useless nnd thence ridiculous, about him. 

Milton, S. A., 1. 1501. 

4. Xottliero; elsewhere; absent. 

They prosper best of all when I am thence. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., 11. 5. IS. 
From thence, fro thencet, thence: a pleonasm. 

Aftre gon Men be Watrc ... to Cyprc, ami so to Athens, 
and fro them to Costanty noble. Mandcville, Travels, p. 55. 

All mist from thence 

Purge and disperse. Milton, P. L., ill. 53. 

Those who were mounting were dashed upon the rocks, 
and from thence tumbled upon the plain. 

Irving, Granadn, p. 5J. 

thenceforth (Tiicns' forth'), adr. [< ME. 
thennesforth ; < thence 4* forth' 1 .} From that 
time forward. 

If the salt have lost his savour, ... it is thenceforth 
good for nothing. Mat. v. 13. 

From thenceforth, thenceforth : a pleonasm. 

And from thenceforth Pilate sought to release him. 

John xix. 12. 

R e s ol v i n g from then cef orth 
To leave them to their own polluted ways. 

Milton, l*. JL. , xii. 109. 

thenceforward (Tiiciis'for'wijrd), adv. [< 
thence 4 forward*.} From that time or place 
onward. 

Thenceforward oft from out a despot dream 
The father panting woke. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 
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thencefrom (THens'from'), ado. [< thence + 
from .] From that place. Imp. Diet. 
thenne 1 !, adv. and conj. An old spelling of then. 
thenne 2 t, ado. [< ME. thenne, thanne, tlionne, 
theonne, earlier tlianene, thanen, theonenc, < AS. 
thanon, theonen, thonon (=OHG .dannana, dan- 
nan, danan, MHG. G. dannen), thence ; with for- 
mative -nan, -non, < *tha, the pronominal base 
of that, this, etc., then, than, etc. Hence thence.'] 
From that place ; thenee. 

Lat men shette the (lores and go thenne, 

Yet wol the fyr as faire lye and brenne 
As tw'enty thousand men myghte it biholile. 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 2So. 
thennesfortht, adr. A Middle English form of 
thenceforth. Chaucer. 

thentoforet, adr. [< then + toforc; cf. hereto- 
fore.] Before then. 

Bishop Atterbury had thentofore written largely. 

Disney, quoted in N. and Q., Gth ser., X. 147. 

Theobroma (the-o-bro'nifi), v. [NL. (Linnteus, 
1737), < Gr. Oeug, god (see theism ), 4 fipupa, food: 
see broma.} 1. A genus of trees, of the order 
Stcrculiacccc and tribe Biiltncriccc. It is charac- 
terized by flowers with in flexed petals each with a spatu- 
late lamina, and anthers two or three in a place betw een 
the staniinodes or lobes of an urn-shaped stamen-column. 
The 15 species are natives of the warmer parts of Amei ica. 
They nre trees with large oblong undivided leaves, and 
small lateral solitary or clustered flow'ers. For T. Cacao, 
the principal species, sec cacao and chocolate. 

2. [/. c.j A plant of this genus oil of theo- 

broma. See oil. 

theobromic (tlie-o-bro'mik), a. Derived from 
Theobroma Cacao : as, theobromic acid, 
theobromine (tlie-o-bro'min), n. [< Theobroma 
+ - inc ~ .] A crystalline alkaloid (C 7 H 8 N 4 O 0 ), 
forming salts with acids, volatile and very bit- 
ter. In composition it is nearly related to thein or cat- 
fein. It is found in the seeds of Theobroma Cacao. 

theochristic (tlio- 6 -kris'tik), a. [< Gr. Beixpia- 
rof, anointed by God (< 0c6c, god, + xpwri if, 
anointed: soo Christ), + -ic.] Anointed by 
God. [Bare.] 

theocracy (tbe-ok'ra-si), it.; p\. theocracies (-s\z). 
[= F. theocratic =" tcocracia = Pg. thcocracia 
= It. tcocracia , < NL. *thcocratia,<. Gr. Beosparia, 
the rule of God, < 0c4f, god, + -nparia, < spartir, 
rule.] 1. A form of government, in which God 
is recognized as tho supremo civil ruler of the 
state, and bislaws are taken as the statute-book 
of tho kingdom. — 2. A state so governed: usu- 
ally applied, with the definite article, to the 
Jewish commonwealth from tho time of its or- 
ganization under Moses until the inauguration 
of tho monarchy under Saul. 

Tims, the Almighty becoming their kin?, in ns real a sense 
ns he rvns their God, the republic of the Israelites was 
properly a Theocracy. Warburton, Divine Legation, v. 2. 

theocrasy (tlie-ok'ril-si), v. [< Gr. flfdf, god, + 
rphaic, a mixing or blending: see crasis.] 1 . 
In auc. philos., the intimate union of the soul 
with God in contemplation, which was consid- 
ered attainable by tho newer PJatonists. Simi- 
lar ideas are entertained by tlie philosophers 
of India, and by many religious sects. — 2. A 
mixture of the worship of different gods. 
theocrat(tli 6 'o-krat),}i. [=F. tliCocratc; < thco- 
crat-ic: cf. democrat, etc.] A member of a the- 
ocracy ; one who rules in a theocracy, 
theocratic (the-ii-krat'ik), a. [= F. thcocra- 
tique = Sp. tcoc'riitico = Pg. thcocratico = It. 
teoeratieo, < NL. * thcocraticus , < * theocratia, the- 
ocracy: see theocracy.] Of, pertaining to, or 
of the nature of a theocracy. 

And the elder Saints and Sages laid their pious framework 
richt 

By a theocratic instinct covered from the people's sight. 

Loiccll, Anti-Apis. 

The Kingdom of God existed at the outset in a national 
form, In the form of a theocratic state. 

G. P. Fisher, Begin, of Christianity, p. 7. 

theocratical (the-o-krat'i-kal), o. [< theocratic 
+ -at.] Same as theocratic. G. P. Fisher, Be- 
gin. of Christianity, p. 124. 
theocratist (tlie-ok'ra-tist), ii. [< thcocrat + 
-ist. ] One who emphasizes tho principle of 
authority, placing rovelation abovo individual 
reason, and order above freedom and progress, 
and explains the origin of society as a direct 
rovelation from God. Fncyc. Brit., III. 28G. 
Theocritean (tlie-ok-ri-to'an), o. [< Theocritus. 
< Gr. Orospi-op, Theocritus (see def.), + -e-mi.] 
Pertaining to or in tho manner of Theocritus 
of Sicily (third century B. c.), tho founder of 
tlio Greek idyllic school of poetry; pastoral; 
idyllic. 

In England tlio movement in favor of Theocritean sim- 
plicity which had been introduced by Spenser in the Shep- 
herd’s Calendar was immediately defeated by the success 
of Sir Phil ip Sidney’s Arcadia. Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 34G. 



theodicasa 

theodicea. theodicea (tlie'o-di-se'il),)!. [NL.] 
Samo ns theodicy. Encyc. Brit., XlX. 820. 

theodicean (tlio’o-di-se'an), a. [< NL. tlico- 
<iic.ra (seo theodicy ) + -nil.] Of or pertaining 
to theodicy. 

theodicy (tlio-od'i-si), ?i. [Also thcodiccc, thco- 
dir.rn , thcnd'icca ; — P. thcodiccc, < NL. theodicea 
(Leibnitz), < Gr. Uc6q, god, + duo/, right, jtisHco 
(> /Sihotor, just).] An exposition of tlio theory 
of divine Providence with n view to the vindi- 
cation of tlie attributes, particularly of the 
holiness and justice, of God, in establishing 
the present order of things, in which evil, moral 
as well ns physical, largely exists. The word in 
this sense was used by Leibnitz in a series of es^a}*?, in 
which lie maintained that metaphysical evil is ne^t".irj 
to moral beings, that physical evil is a means of a pro it* V 
good, and that moral evil was permitted by God as in e* •*- 
sary to the best possible world, as a set-oil to moral pood, 
which it increases by contrast. 

The second [part of the work] will . . . be speculative, 
and will contain a new thcodiccc, and wliat will peihups ap- 
pear to many a new basis of morals. 

Coleridge, To Sir George Beaumont (Memorials of 
[Coleorton, I -If*). 

theodolite (tlie-od'o-llt), n. [Formerly thcodr- 
life; sometimes thcodclct ; G. Dan. tlieodoUt ; = 
F. thiodolitc = Sp. tcodolita = It. tcodohio (all < 
E.); < NL. *thcodolitiis , first, in the form tlnudc- 
lituc (L. Diggers, “ Pantometria," 1571), defined 
as “a circle divided in SCO grades or degrees, 
or a semicircle parted in ISO portions”; origin 
unknown. The word has a Gr. .semidance, bnt 
no obvious Gr. basis. It has been variously 
explained: (a) < Gr. OiiicOat , see. 4- <hW. way, 4* 
Ptrof, smooth, even, plain ; (b) < Gr. OcacOat, see, 
4- do?./,vdf, long; (c) < Gr. Uciv, run, 4- $o)t\ o<;, 
long; (d) < Gr. OcaaOai , see (Ota, a seeing), 4- 
dor/.oc, slave; (c) u the O dclitus v or "diletus,' 1 
i.e. the O crossed out, a fanciful name imagined 
to have been given in view of tlio circle marked 
off in degrees by numerous diameters, giving 
the effect of a circle or “0 erased; with other 
equally futile conjectures. (/) A recent ex- 
planation makes it a corrupt form of alidade,] 
A surveying-instrument for measuring hori- 
zontal angles upon a graduated circle, n mny 
abo be provided with n vertical circle, and if this is not 
very much smaller than the horizontal circle, the Instill- 
ment is called an altazimuth. If it i« provided with a deli- 
cate striding level and is in every way coincident for us- 
tronomical work, It is called n uniccrtal instrument. A. 
small altazimuth with a concentric magnetic compass is 
called a surveyors’ transit. A theodolite in which the whole 
instrument, except the feet and their connections, turns 
relatively to the latter, and can be clamped in different po- 
sitions, is called a repeating circle. The instrument shown 
in the tlgure follows the system of the United States Coast 
Survey of attaining simplicity of construction by adapta- 
tion to a single purpose — in this case to the measurement 
of horizontal angles only. This Instrument is low and con- 
sequently very steady. Within the upright pillar is a trun- 
cated cone of steel, and upon this and lltting to It turns 



Theodolite, constructed by Brunner Brc liters of Paris. 


the holloiv brass pillar carrying the telescope and micro- 
scopes. Except for an excessively thin layer of oil, the 
brass movable part bears directly on the steel, and Its 
weight tends to keep it centered. The pressure is relieved 
by a small plate of some elasticity fastened to the mow 
able part over the axis and adjustable with screws. It is 
thus made to turn, as nearly as possible, about a mathe- 
matical line. Tills is the conical bearing of Garnbey. The 
base, which Isas low as possible, consists of a round cen- 
tral part, and three arms having screw-feet with binding- 
screws. A circular guard for the circle (indistinguishable 
from tho latter in the figure) forms a part of the base. Thu 
graduated circle Is made slightly conical, so that the mi- 
croscopes may be more convenient. This circle, with its 
eight radii and interior ring, forms one solid casting, w hich 
bears upon the steel axis conically. It is held In place, 
in Imitation of an Instrument by Stackpolc of New York, 
by the pressure of a ring above, which can readily be loos- 
ened so as to permit the circle to be turned round alone. 
The telescope is provided with a filar micrometer, with 
a view of facilitating reiterated pointings — a new prin- 
ciple of much value. The Instrument is leveled by means 
of a striding level. There are four micrometer micro- 
scopes (although some geodesists Insist upon an odd num- 
ber), made adjustable bo that one division of tlio circle 
shall be very nearly covered by two and a half turns of the 
394 
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micrometer-screw. The illumination for these micro- 
scopes ismade through their objectives by light brought, 
according to the plan of Messrs. Brunner, by prisms from 
a point vertically over the axis, where a horizontal ground 
glass is hung in the daytime and a lamp with a porcelain 
shade at night, so that the images of the lines plowed by 
the graver in the polished surface of the circle shall not 
be displaced by oblique illumination. The clamp is at- 
tached to an arm from a ring about the brass upright, and 
bears upon the circular guard outside the circle proper. 
The tangent screw is contrived so as to eliminate dead 
motion. The arm carrying the clamp is balanced by an- 
other bearing a small finding microscope. Theodolites 
are made upon manifold models; but the one figured in 
preceding column is a good example of a modern first- 
class instrument. 

theodolite-magnetometer (the - od'6-lit-mag- 
ne-tom'e-t£r), n. An instrument employed as 
a declinometer to measure variations in decli- 
nation, and as a magnetometer in determina- 
tions of force. 

theodolitic (the-od-o-lit'ik), a. [< theodolite 4- 
-ic,] Of or pertaining to a theodolite; mado 
by means of a theodolite. Imp, Diet . 
Theodosian (tlie-o-do'sian), a. and n. [< Theo- 
dosius, < Gr. Qcotiuatog, a man’s name (lit. ‘gift 
of God,’ < Gear, god, 4- 66a tc, gift: see dose), 4- 
-««.] I. (t. Pei taming to any ono named Theo- 
dosius, particularly to either of the emperors 
Theodosius I. (379-395) and Theodosius II. 
(40^-450) — Theodosian code. Pee code, 

II. u. One of a body of Russian dissenters 
who purity by prayer all articles purchased 
from unbelievers: .so called from their founder, 
Theodosius, a Russian monk in the sixteenth 
century. 

Theodotian (tho-o-do'shinn), n. [< Tlicodotus , 

< (Jr. OiwWor, a man’s name (lit. ‘given by God,’ 

< th or, god, + doroc, verbal adj. of 6i66vat, give), 
4- -inn.] One of a party of anti-Trinitarians 
or Monarchians, followers of Tlicodotus tiio 
Tanner, of Byzantium, about a. d. 200, who 
taught that Christ wu** a mere man. 

theogonic (the-6-gon'ik), <t, [< thcogon-y 4- 

•ic.] Of or relating to theogony. 

The thcononic anti cosmogonic notions of Homer ami 
HcMoil. ” Ueheruey, llist. Philosophy (Irons.), I. 24. 

theogonismt (thG-og'6-mzm), a. [< thcogon-y 
4- -ism. 1 Theogony. Imp, Diet. 
theogonist (the-og'o-nist), n. [< thcogon-y 4- 
-**7. j One who is verged in theogony. Imp. Diet. 
theogony (thG-og'6-iii), n. [= F. theogonic = 
Sp. uogonia = Pg. thfngonia = It. tcogonia , (. L. 
thcogonia , (. Gr. tho)una , a generation or gene- 
alogy of the gods, < of, god, 4- - }ovia , < }6vor, 
generation : sec - gony .] That branch of non- 
Christiau theologv which teaches the genealogy 
or origin of the deities; in a particular sense, 
ono of a class of poems which treat of the gen- 
eration and descent of tlio gods : ns, tho ancient 
Greek theogony of Hesiod. 

nc [Epicurus] means the evil Genius anil the good Gc- 
nltis In the theogony of the rcrslanp. 

Landor, Iinag. Conv., Epicurus, Lcontlon, and Ternlssa. 

In the hymns of the Itig- Veda we still have the last 
chapter of tlio real Theogony of tlitf Aiynn races. 

Max Muller, Scl. of Lang., ‘2d ser., p. 420. 

theol. An abbreviation : (a) ot theological ; ( b ) 
of theology, 

theolog, n, Sco thcologue. [Colloq.] 
theologal (thO-ol'o-gal), n, [= F. th Mogul = 
Sp. tcologal r= P g.’ theologal f theological, a the- 
ologal, == It. tcologalc , < NL. *thcologalis , < L. 
theolog us, thcologue: see thcologue,] Same ns 
canon theologian (which sec, under theologian). 
theologaster (thG-ol'o-gas-tcr), n. [< L. thcolo- 
gus , a thcologue, 4- dim. -aster.] A quack in 
theolog}’; a shallow or pretended theologian. 
[Rare.] 

This sorely distresscR our throlnqnstcr : yet, instead of 
humbling himself under the weight of Ills own dulnesa, 
he tump, as is his way throughout, to insult the Author of 
The Divine Legation. 

I Varburtnn, On Several Occasional Rcllcctions, i., 5pp. 

theologate (thG-ol'6-gfit), n. [< NL. *lhcologa- 
tutt , < L. theology*, thcologue: see thcologue and 
-ate*.] Tlio theological course of a student or 
novice preparing for the priesthood of tho Ro- 
man Catholic Church. Worcester. 
tlieologer (thG-ol'5-jGr), *'• [< theulog-y 4- -rrL] 
A theologian. [Rare.] 

Can any sound Thenloger Wlrik that these great Fathers 
understood what was Gospel, or what was Excommunica- 
tion? Milton, Reformation In Eng., i. 

The ancient tradition, insisted on by heathen piiests 
and thcologcrs. Is but a weak foundation. 

Ilumc, Nat Hist, of Religion, xl. 

theologian (tlie-o-lo'jian), ft. and n. [= F. 
thioloyicn — Pi-, theologian ; as LL. thcologia, 
theology, + -an.] I. «. Theological. [Rare.] 


II. n. 1. A man skilled in theology, espe- 
daily Christian theology; a divine. 

A Theologian , fiom the school 
Of Cambridge on the Charles, was there ; 

Skilful alike with tongue and pen. 

Longfellow, Wayside Inn, Prelude. 

The priest made by a sacred caste belongs to the caste 
that made him ; blit tho great theologian, though sprung 
out of one Church, belongs to all the Churches, supplies 
them with truth, learning, literature. 

Contemporary Rev., LI. 219. 


2. A professor of or writer on theology ; any 
person versed in theology: as, tho lawyer was 
a very respectable theologian — Canon theologian, 
in the Rom. Cath. Cli., a lecturer on theology and Holy 
Scripture who is attached to a cathedral church, or other 
church having a large body of clcigy. Also called theol- 
ogal and theologus. 

tieologic (the-o-loj'ik), a, [= F. thtologiguc = 
Sp. tcologico = Pg. thcologico = It. tcologico, \ 
LL. thcologicus , < Gr. Oeofoyiudg, of or pertain- 
ing to theology, < Orofajyia, theology: see theol- 
ogy. .] Same as theological. 

In those days the great war of theology which has al- 
ways divided New England was rife, and every man was 
marked and ruled as to his opinions, and the theologic lines 
passed even through the conjugal relation, which often, 
like everything else, had its Calvinistic and its Arminian 
side. H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 53. 


theological (the-6-loj'i-kal), a. [< theologic. 4- 
-rt/.] 1. Pertaining to theology or divinity: as, 
theological criticism ; a theological seminary. 

Solemn themes 

Of theological and grave import. 

Coxcpcr, Task, v. GC2. 


2. Based upon the nature and will of God as 
revealed to man. 


It may be wondered, perhaps, that in all this while no 
mention has been made of the theological principle : mean- 
ing that principle which professes to iccur for the stan- 
* dard of light and wrong to the will of God. 

Dcntham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, ii. 18. 

The theological virtues [faith, hope, and charity] presup- 
pose a knowledge of the revealed nature of God as a con- 
dition of their exercise, while the moral virtues issue in 
such a knowledge. Blunt, Diet. Theology, p. 797. 

Theological ceremonial law. See Jairi. 
theologically (the-o-loj'i-knl-i), adc. In a the- 
ological manner ; according to tho principles of 
theology; in respect to theology, 
theologies (the-o-loj'iks), n. [PI. of theologic 
(see -ics).] The essence of theolog}’. [Rare.] 
What angels would those be who thus excel 
In theologies, could they sew as well ! 

Young, Love of Fame, v. 374. 

theologise, theologiser. See theologize , thcolo - 
qizer. 

theologist (the-ol'o-jist), n. [< thcolog-y 4- -tsf.] 
Same as theologian. [Rare.] 

There be diuers conlccturcs made by the Thcologists, 
Why men should doubt or make question whether there 
be a God or no. Ueyicood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 82. 

theologium (the^o-lo-jPum), n. [NL., < Gr. 0eo - 
?u>yciov (sco dof.), < 0e6$, god, 4- ?Myeiov, a place 
for speaking, < Myoq, word, speech, < Uyuv, 
speak, say.] A small upper stage or balcony 
in tlio sceno or stage-structure of tho ancient 
theater, on which tho impersonators of divini- 
ties sometimes appeared, 
theologize (tho-oro-jiz), v. ; prot. and pp. the- 
ologized, ppr. theologizing. [= Sp. tcologizar; 
ns 'thcolog-y + -izc.l I. irans. To render theo- 
logical. 

School-divinity was but Aristotle’s philosophy thcolo 
gized. Glanvule, l’re-exlstencc of Souls, iv. {Latham.) 

II, inirans. To theorize or speculate upon 
theological subjects ; engage in theological dis- 
cussion. 


The mind of the Church must meditate, reflect, reason, 
philosophize, and theologize. 

Schaff, Christ and Christianity, p. 49. 

Also spelled theologise. 

theologizer (the-ol'o-jl-zGr), n. [< theologize 4- 
-crL] Ono who theologizes; a theologian. 
Also spelled theologiser. [Rare.] 
theologue (the' o-l og), IK [Also theolog; < F. 
thcologue = Sp. tcologo = Pg. th cologo = It. tco - 
logo = G. theolog = *Sw. Dan. icolog , < L. thco- 
logus , < Gr. OeoM}o$, ono who speaks of the gods 
(as llomor, Hesiod, Orphous) or of tho divine 
nature, in later use, ecclos., a theologian, a di- 
vine ; prop, adj., speaking of God or of tho gods, 
< 0c6r , god, 4- ?iyetv, speak: see - ology, ] 1. A 
theologian. [Now rare.] 

The cardinals of Rome, which arc t hcologucs, and friars, 
find schoolmen, have a phrase of notable contempt and 
scorn towauls civil business. Bacon, Praise (ed. 18S7). 

2. A theological student. [Colloq.] 

The theotogues of tho Hartford Seminary frequently find 
striking examples of practical theology in their mission 
woik. Religious Herald, April 15, 1880. 



theologus 

theologUS (tke-ol' 6 -gus), 51. ; pi. thcoiogi (- 31 ). 
[L. : seo theologuc.] 1. A theologian. 

Thcoiogi who may Imvo expounded sacred legends. 

Encyc. Brit., VIII. 4CS. 

2 . Same as canon theologian (which see, under 
theologian). 

theology (the-ol'o-ji), n. [< ME. thcologic , < 
OF. thcologic, F. thcologic = Pr. tcologia = Sp. 
tcologia = Pg. tlicologia = It. tcologia = D. Or. 
thcologic — Sw. Dan. tcologi , < LL. thcologia , < 
Gr. Oeoloyia, a speaking concerning God, < fco- 
16} of, speaking of God (seo thcologuc), < Otoq, 
god, 4* ItyeiV; speak.] The science concerned 
with ascertaining, classifying, and systematiz- 
ing all attainable truth concerning God and his 
relation to the univorso ; tho science of roligion ; 
religious truth scientifically stated. The ancient 
Greeks used the word to designate the history of their 
gods ; early Christian writers applied it to the doctrine of 
the nature of God; I’ctcr Abelard, in tho twelfth century, 
first began to employ it to denote scientific instruction con- 
cerning God and the divine life. Theology ditTcisfrom re- 
ligion as the science of any subject differs from the subject- 
matter itself, Religion in the broadest sense is a life of 
right affections and right conduct toward God ; theology is 
a scientific knowledge of God and of the life which rever- 
ence and allegiance toward him rcquiic. Theology is di- 
vided, in reference to the sources whenco tlic knowledge is 
derived, into natural theology, which treats of God and di- 
vine things in so far as their nature is disclosed through 
human consciousness, through the material ci cation, and 
through the moral order discernible in the course of his- 
tory apart from specific revelation, mid reirafcd theology, 
which treats of the same subject-matter ns made known 
♦ in the scriptures of the Old and the New Testament. The 
former is thcistic merelj ; the latter is Christian, and in- 
cludes the doctrine of salvation by Chi 1st, and of future 
lewnrds and punishments, in reference to the ends sought 
and the methods of treatment, theology is again divided 
into theoretical theology, which treats of the doctrines and 
principles of the divine life for the purpose of scientific 
and philosophical accuracy, and practical theology, which 
treats of the duties of the dlvino life for immediate prnc, 
tical ends. Theology is further divided, according to Milt* 
ject-matter and methods, into various branches, of which 
the principal are git on below. 

Ac Thcologic hath tened me ten score tjme*«, 

The more I muse there-inue the mistier it seemeth. 

Piers Plomnan (B), x. ISO. 

Theology, w lint is it hut the science of tilings divine? 

Hooker, Eceles. Polity ill. S 

Theology, properly and directly, deals with notional ap- 
prehension; religion with imaginative. 

J. II. AVinruin, Grain, of Assent, p. 115. 
AGcetical theology. See areetical - Biblical theology, 
that branch of theolog) which has for its object to set 
forth the knowledge of God and the divine life ns gath- 
ered from a large stud) of the Bible, as opjKised to n 
merely minute study of particular texts on the one hand, 
and to a mere use of philosophical methods on the other. 

— Dogmatic theology, that department of theology 
winch 1ms for its object a connected and i-cicntlllc state- 
ment of theology ns a complete and harmonious science 
as authoritatively held and taught by the church. — Exc- 
getical theology. See cxeyetical. — Federal theology, 
a system of theolog) based upon the Idea of two covenants 
between God and man — the covenant of nature, or of 
works, before the fall, bv which eternal life was promised 
to man on condition of Ids perfect obedience tot lie moral 
law. and the covenant of grace, after the fnll, by which sal- 
vation and eternal life are promised to man bv the free 
grace of God. Kloppenburg, professor of theolog) at i 'mu- 
cker in the Netherlands (died 1CVJ), originated the sv stem, 
and it was perfected (104s) by John Koch (Coceelus), suc- 
cessor of Kloppenburg in the same chair. See C»ccnan. 

— Fundamental theology, tlmt bmmhof systematic 
theology which vindicates man's know ledge of God by the 
investigation of its grounds and sources in general, and 
of the trustworthiness of the Christian revelation in par- 
ticular, and which therefore includes both natural theol- 
ogy and the evidences of rhristlnmty — Genevan the- 
ology. See Genevan — Historical theology, the sci- 
ence of the history and grow tli of Christian doctrines—- 
Homiletic theology, same as hnwtlehes.— Liberal 
theology. See liberal Christianity under /ifcrraf — Mer- 
cersburg theology, a echoed of evangelical philosophy 
and theology widen arose about the year In Hi, in the the- 
ological seminary of the German Reformed Church at 
Mereersburg in Pennsylvania. It laid e in pi laris on the 
incarnation ns the center of theology, on development as 
the law of church life, on the importance of the sacra 
merits of baptism and the hold's Supper ns divinely ap- 
pointed means of grate, and on Christian education of the 
youth of the ehm eli. — Monumental theology. See 
monumental — Moral theology, a phrase nearly equiva- 
lent to moral philosophy, denoting tlmt branch of practi- 
cal theology which treats of ethics, or man's duties to Ids 
fellow -men 

The science of Moral Theology , ns it w ns at first called 
and as it is still designated by the Roman Catholic di- 
vines, was undoubtedly constructed, to the full know- 
ledge of its authors, by taking principles of conduct from 
the system of the Church, and by using the language and 
methods of jurisprudence for their expression and expul- 
sion Maine, Armcnt Lnvv.p. J37. 

Mystical theology. Sec mystical.— Natural theology. 
See def. above. — New England theology, that phase or 
those phases of Puritan theological thought characteristic 
of the Congregational and Calvinistic churches of New 
England. — New theology, a name popular)) given to a 
modern phase of Protestant evangelical theolog). espe- 
cially as found in the New England l ongreg.it ionnl 
churches. As an intellectual movement it 1ms much in 
common with the Broad Church movement in the Church 
of England. In Its philosophy tiro new theology partakes 
of Greek, tire old theology of Latin Christian thought.— 
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Pastoral theology. See pastoral.— Polemical theol- 
ogy, tiro learning and practice involved in the endeavor 
to defend by scientific and philosophical arguments one 
system of theology, or to controvert the positions of other 
arrd opposing theological systems. — Rational theology. 
See rational.— Scholastic theology. See scholastic.— 
Speculative theology, a system of theology which pro- 
ceeds upon human speculation, as opposed to one which 
proceeds upon an acceptance of knowledge restricted to 
what has been revealed in the Bible. — Systematic the- 
ology, a general term for all arranged and classified know- 
ledge of God arrd his relations to tho universe, having for 
its object tire vindication of tlie r eality of man’s knowledge 
of God, in opposition to agnostic philosophy, by the in- 
vestigation of tire grouttds and sources of such knowledge 
in general and of tire trustworthiness of tire Christian rev- 
elation in particular, and the ascertaining, formulating, 
and systematizing of all that is known respecting God and 
liis relations to tire universe, in such form as to make 
manifest its scientific trustworthiness. Systematic the- 
ology presupposes exeget real, Biblical, and historical the- 
ology, and is tiro basis of applied or practical theology. 

Systematic or Speculative theology . . . comprehends 
Apologetics, Dogmatics, Symbolics, Polemics, Ethics, and 
Statistics. Schaff, Clrrist and Christianity, p. 4. 

theomachist (tlie-om'a-kist), n. [< tlicomach-y 4- 
-/.s7.] One who fights against God or tho gods, 
theomachy (the-om'a-ki), n. [< Gr. Otoyaxta, 
a battle of tho gods, < Oc6s, god, 4- fttixbi bat- 
tle, < ftaxcaOat , fight.] 1. A fighting against 
tho gods, as tho mythological battle of tho 
giants with tho gods. — 2. A strife or battle 
among tho gods. Gladstone , Juvcntus Mundi, 
vii. — 3. Opposition to tho divine will. 

Lucius Sylin, ami infinite other in smaller model, . . . 
would have all men hanp> or unhappy as they wero their 
friends or enemies, ami would give form to the world nc- 
coidlng to their own humours, which is the true 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 
theomancy (thG'o-mnn-si), n. [< Gr. Otouavrcia , 
soothsaying by inspiration of a god, < Otoe, god, 
4- /mrrita , divination.] Divination drawn from 
the responses of oracles, or from the predictions 
of sibyls and others supposed to be inspired im- 
mediately by some divinity. Imp. Diet. 
theomania (thc-o-mu'iii-ii), n. [NL., < Gr. Oco- 
imiiu, madness caused by God, inspiration, < 
Omr, god, 4- finvta, madness: seo mania.'] Insan- 
ity in which tho patient imagines himself to be 
the Deity, or fancies that the Deity dwells in 
him: also, demonomania, 
theomaniac (tho-p-mfi'ni-ak), n . [< theomania 

4* -nr.] One who exhibits theomnnia. 
tlieomantic (the-b-inun'tik), a. [< theomancy 
(thromant-) + -/(*.] Pertaining to or having the 
characteristics of theomancy. 

White art, a thnnnautic jxiwer, 

Mnglc divine. 

Middleton and Iloicley, World Tost at Tennis. 

theomorphic (the-o-mbr'fik), a. [< Gr. Oeo/top - 
6or, having the form of a god,<0f<5r, god, 4 - yopQy, 
form.] Having tho form, image, or likeness of 
God. ] Hunt, Diet. Theology, p. 324. 
theomorphism (tho-p-mor'lizm), a. Theomor- 
phie character. Fortnightly Her., V. xxxix. 03. 
tneo-mythology (thoVi-mi-thoPp-ji), n. [< Gr. 
(hoe, god, 4- fuib/o)ta, mythology.] See the 
quotation. 

Thus it ban been with that w liicli. follow lug German ex- 
ample, I have denominated the Theo-mythology of Homer. 
B> that term it stems not improper to designate a mixture 
of theology ami mythology, as these two words are coin- 
iiionh understood. Theolog) I suppose to mean a s)s- 
tem dealing with the knowledge of God ami the unseen 
world. in)tiiolog>, n system comer-ant with the inven- 
tions of man eoiieernlng them. 

Gladstone, Ktudlts on llomer and the Homeric Age, II. 2. 

Theopaschite (the-p-pas'kit), ». [< LGr. Oro- 

-an\iT(it y < Gr. (hue, god, 4- 77ua t \eiv, suffer, 4- 
-iff-.] In thcof. , one who holds that God suffered 
and was crucified in (’hrist’s passion. Philoh>gi- 

oally the word inn) he made to include the Rntripassinns. 
who Identified God the l ather with God the Son, and 
therefore held Hint God the i ’at her w ns crucified. It is in 
actual use, however, restricted to designate the Monophy- 
fcites. Al*-o Theopasnan. 

The liturgical shibboleth of t lie Monoph) sites was 
“God crucified," w hich they introduced into tho Trisa- 
gioii hence the) are aNo called Thropa*chitc*. 

Sehajr, Christ and Christianity, p 02. 

theopaschitism (the -o -pas' ki-tizm), n. [< 
Thtapasvhitc 4- -».*«/.] The doctrine peculiar to 
the Thcopaschites. 

thcopathetic (thG’p-pu-thet'ik), a. [< then- 
path-y, after pathetic.] Of or pertaining to 
theopathy. See tho second quotation under thc- 
osoplnst. 

theopathic (thc-o-patli'ik), a. [< thcopath-y 4- 
-ir.] Same as thcopathetic. 
theopathy (the-op'a-thi), n. [< Gr. Ot 6g, god, 
4- --rnOcta, < Tralfor, suffering: see pathos.] Emo- 
tion excited by tho contemplation of God; piety, 
or a sense of piety. [Rare.] 

The pleasures and pains of theopathy, ... all those 
pleasures and pains which the contemplation of God and 
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his attributes, and of our relation to him, raises up in the 
minds of different persons, or in that of the same person 
at different times. Hartley , On Man, I. iv. 5 

bheophanic (the-o-fan'ik), a. [< tlicophan-y 4 
-ic.] Relating to a theophany; pertaining to 
an actual appearance .of a god- to man. 

The notion of angels as divine armies is not like that of 
the individual “messenger” closely connected with the 
thcojihanic history. IT. Jl. Smith, Encyc. Brit., II. 27. 

theophany (the-of'a-m), n. [= OF. thcophanic, 
thcophainc, tliiphamc, thiphainc, F. thcophanic = 
01 1. thcofania, tcofania = G. thcophanic. < AIL. 
thcophania, thcofania, < Gr. Ocmpaveta, OeoQavta, 
< Oeo god, 4- <paiv£cOai , appear.] 1. A mani- 
festation of God or of gods to man by actual 
appearanco. The term is applied specifically to the 
appearance of God to the patriarchs in angelic or hu- 
man form, and to Christ’s nativity, baptism, and second 
coming. 

The Creator alone truly is ; the universe is hut a sublime 
theophany, a visible manifestation of God. 

Milman, Latin Christianity, via. 5. 

The surest means of obtaining a knowledge of the [Ho- 
meric] gods, nnd of their will, was through their direct 
pcrsonnl manifestation, in visible thcophanies. 

G. P. Fisher, Begin, of Christianity, p. 81. 

2. [cap. J The festival of the Epiphany, 
theophilanthropic (the-o-fil-an-throp'ik), a. 
[< thcophihnithrop-n + -ic.] Of or pertaining 
to theophilnnthropism or the thoophilanthro- 
pists; uniting love to God with love to man. 

The* theophilanthropic ideas of the Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge. 

Contemporary Be i\, XLIX. 341. 

theophilanthropism (the // o-fi-]an'thro-pizm), 
w. [< llicojihilaiillirop-;/ Love to both 

God and man ; the doctrines or tenets of tho 
thcopliilanthropists. Also thcophilanthropy. 
tbeophilanthropist (tho * o -fl -lan ' thro -pist), 
ii. [< thcophilanthrop-y +’ - ist .] 1. One who 

practises or professes theophilanthropism. — 
2. Ono of a society formed at Paris in tho 
period of tho Directory, having for its object 
the establishment of a now religion in place of 
Christianity, which had been abolished by the 
Convention. The system of belief thus at- 
tempted to ho established was pure deism, 
theophilanthropy (tlie'o-fi-lan'thro-pi), n. [< 
Gr. Oc&r, god, + love to man: seo 

philanthropy.’] Same ns theophilanthropism. 
T. l'ainc. 

theophile (the'o-fil), n. [< Gr. Oeor, god, + 
Qrt.civ, love. Cf. Gr. 0t6$i?or, dear to the gods.] 
Ono who loves God. [Ware.] 

A unctions nrc the Proportion [portion] of the best Then, 
plate.. Iloxcelt, Letters, ii. 41. 

theophilosophic (the-o-fil-o-sof'ik), a. [< Gr. 
fleur, god, + 6:’/ oorxpia, philosophy, + -ic.] Com- 
bining, or pertaining to the combination of, 
theism nnd philosophy. 

Theophrasta (the-o-fras'tji), n. [NL. (Lin- 
na>iis, 1737), < L. Thinplirastiis, < Gr. OtoOfiaaror, 
Theophrastus, n Greek philosopher (about 373- 
2SS it. c. ).] A gemtsof plants, type of tho tribe 
Theophrastnc in the order Myrsinc.r. it is char- 
ncterlrerl by n cylindrical corolla bearing on its bnse five 
extrorse anthers nml as many scale-shaped staminodes. 
There are :t species, nil natives of Uayti. They are smooth 
shrubs, with a robust erect trunk, nnd spreading spiny- 
toothed leaves crowded toward the top. The large white 
flowers are compactly clustered In short meentes. .Many 
species once included In tills genus are now separated 
under the name Clarija (ltniz nml Pnvon, 1704). T. Jtts- 
si/fi is cultivated under glass for Its handsome leaves; in 
Hnyti, where it is known ns Ic petit coco, a bread is pre- 
pared from its pounded seeds. 

Theophrastese (tho-o-frns'tG-e). n. j>f. [NL. 
(II. G. L. Roiehenbacl), 1S28), < Theophrasta 4- 
-f.r.] A tribe of gamopetalous plants, of the 
order Myrsincic, characterized by the presence 
of staminodes on the base of the corolla, it in- 
cludes 5 genera of shrubs or small trees, principally na- 
tives of tiopica! America, of which Theophrasta (the type), 
Clarija, and Jaegttinia arc the chief, two species of the 
last-named occurring within the United States. 

theopneustic (the-op-niis'tik), a. [< thcopnrns - 
t-y 4* -ic.] Given by inspiration of the Spirit 
of God. Imp. Diet. 

theopneusty (the'op-nus-ti), ». [=F. thtopneus - 
tic, \ Gr. Oeo-revorog, inspired of God, < Gr. Ocog, 
god, 4- # « inspired,< ttvcIv, breathe, blow.] 

Divine inspiration; the supernatural influence 
of tho Divine Spirit in qualifying men to re- 
ceive nnd communicate revealed truth, 
theorbistt (the-Or'bist), n. [< theorbo 4- -ist.] 
A performer on tho theorbo, 
theorbo (tlie-or'bo), n. [= J?. fluoric, tcorhe = 
Sp. itorha , £ It. tiorha, a musical instrument: 
origin unknown.] A musical instrument of 
tholuto class, having two necks, the one above 
the other, the lower bearing the melody strings, 
which were stretched over a fretted finger- 
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board, and the upper bearing the accompani- 
ment strings or “diapasons,” -which were deep- 
er in pitch, and were played without being 
stopped. The number and tuning of the strings varied 
considerably, as did the size and shape of the instrument 
as a whole. The theorbo was much used in the seven- 
teenth century for accompaniments of all kinds, and was 
an important constituent of the orchestra of the period. 
Many lutes were made over into theorbos by the addition 
of a second neck. The essential differences between the 
theorbo, the archlute, and the chitarrone appear to be 
small, though their general shape varied considerably; 
and the names were used more or less interchangeably! 
Also called cithara bijuga, or double-necked lute. 

Some, that delight to touch the sterner wiry Chord 

The Cythron, the Pandore, and the theorbo strike. ’ 

Drayton, Polyolbion, iv. 3G1. 
theorem (tke'o-rem), n . [= F. theorem = S]>. 
tcorcma = Pg. thcorema = It. teorcma = G. theo- 
rem, < L. thcorema = Gr. de&pijuay a sight, specta- 
cle, a principle contemplated, a rule, theorem, < 
deoprtv, look at, view, contemplate, < Osopoc, a 
spectator, < Oeaodai , see, view. Cf. theory .] ” 1. 
A universal demonstrable proposition, in the 
strict sense, a theorem, must be true; it cannot be self- 
evident; it must be capable of being rendered evident by 
necessary reasoning and not by induction merely ; and it 
must be a universal, not a particular proposition. But a 
proposition the proof of which is excessively easy or in- 
volves no genuine diagrammatic reasoning is not usually 
called a theorem. 


The schoolmen had framed a number of subtile and in- 
tricate nxioms and theorems, to save the practice of the 
Church. Bacon , Superstition (ed. 1887). 

By my theorems , 

Which your polite and terser gallants practise, 

I re-refine the court, and civilize 
Their barbarous natures. 

Massinger, Emperor of the East, i. 2. 
2. In geom.j a demonstrable theoretical propo- 
sition. There is a traditional distinction between a 
problem and a theorem, to the effect that a problem is 
practical, while a theorem is theoretical. Tappus, who 
makes this distinction, admits that it is not generally ob- 
served by the Greek geometers, and it has not been in 
general use except by editors and students of Euclid. It 
is recommended, however, by the circumstance that a 
theorem in the general and best sense is a universal propo- 
sition, and as such substantially a statement that some- 
thing is impossible, while the kind of proposition called in 
geometry a problem is a statement that something is pos- 
sible ; the former demands demonstration only, while the 
latter requires solution, or the discovery of both method 
and demonstration. 


I hope that it may not be considered as unpardonable 
vanity or presumption on my part if, as my own taste has 
always led me to feel a greater interest in methods than 
in results, so it is by methods, rather than by any theorems 
which can be separately quoted, that I desire and hope to 
be remembered. Sir IF. R. Hamilton. 

Abel’s theorem, the proposition that if we have several 
functions whose derivatives can be roots of the same al- 
gebraic equation having all its coefficients rational func- 
tions of one variable, we can always express the sum of 
any number of such functions as the sum of an algebraic 
and a logarithmic function, provided we establish be- 
tween the variables of the functions in question a certain 
number of algebraic relations : named after Niels Henrik 
Abel (1802-29), who first published it in 182G.— Addition 
theorem, a formula for a function of a sum of variables, 
such as 

sin (a + b) = sin a cos b -f cos a sin b. 


Arhogast’s theorem, a rule for the expansion of func- 
tions of functions, given in 1800 by L. F. A. Arbogast 
(1759-1803). — Aronhold’s theorem, one of a number of 
propositions constituting the foundations of the theory 
of ternary cubics, given in 1849 by S. H. Aronhold (born 
1819), the founder of modem algebra. — Bayes’s theo- 
rem, the proposition that the probability of a cause is 
equal to the probability that an observed event would 
follow from it divided by the sum of the corresponding 
probabilities for all possible causes. This fallacious rule 
was given by Rev. Thomas Bayes in 1763.— Becker’s 
theorem, the proposition that in all moving systems there 
iB a tendency to motions of shorter period, and that if 
there is a sufficient difference in the periods compared this 
tendency is a maximum : given by G. F. Becker in 188G. 
—Beltrami’s theorem, the proposition that the center 
of a circle circumscribed about a triangle is the center of 
.gravity of the centers of the inscribed and escribed circles. 
— Berger’s theorem, one of a number of theorems re- 
lating to the limiting values of means of whole numbers, 
given by A. Berger in 1880. One of these theorems is that 
for n = oo the average sum of the divisors of n is Jjr 2 n.— 
Bernoulli’s theorem, (a) The doctrine that the relative 
frequency of an event in a number of random trials tends 
as that number is increased toward the probability of it, or 
its relative frequency in all experience. This fundamental 
principle, which is not properly a theorem, was given by 
Jacob Bernoulli (1654-1703). ( b ) The proposition that the 
velocity of a liquid flowing from a reservoir is equal to 
what it would have if it were to fall freely from the level 
in the res<h*voir ; or, more generally, if p is the pressure, 
p the density, V the potential of the forces, q the resultant 
velocity, A a certain quantity constant along a stream- 
line, then - , 

ff+V + is .=A: ■ 


given by Daniel Bernoulli (1700 -82) in 1738.— Bertrand’s 
theorem, the proposition that when a dynamical system 
receives a sudden impulse the energy actually acquired 
exceeds the energy by any other motion consistent with 
the conditions of the system and obeying the law of en- 
ergy, by an amount equal to the energy of the motion 
which must be compounded with the supposed motion to 
produce the actual motion: an extension of a known 


proposition, given by J. L. F. Bertrand (born 1822).— 
Betti’s theorem, the proposition that the loci of the 
points of a surface for which the sum on the one hand and 
the difference on the other of the geodetic distances of two 
fixed curves on the surface are constant form an orthogonal 
system : given by E. Betti in 1858, and by J. Weingarten 
in more general form in 1863.— Bdzout’s theorem, the 
proposition that the degree of the equation resulting from 
the elimination of a variable between two equations is 
equal to the product of the degrees of these equations, 
which was shown by E. B^zout (1730-83) in 1779.— 
Billet’s theorem, (a) The proposition that the princi- 
pal axes for any point of a rigid body are normals to 
tliree quadric surfaces through that point confocal with 
the central ellipsoid : given by J. P. M. Binet (178G-1856) 
in 1811. (5) The generalized multiplication theorem of 

determinants (1812).— Binomial theorem. See bino- 
mial.— Bit onti’s theorem, one of certain metrical theo- 
rems regarding the intersections of conics demonstrated 
by V. N. Bitonti in 1870. — Boltzmann’s theorem, the 
proposition, pro\ed by L. Boltzmann in 18G8, that the 
mean living force of all the particles of a mixed gas will 
come to be the same.— Boole’s theorem, the expansion 

«(x-rA)— *(z)=B 3 (2=-l)21 }<!/ ( x + h) + V (x)| 

— B.(2»— 1)4 I > *"'(* + A) + *"'(*) | 
+B 0 (2«— 1)0! j+v(* + A) + ^(*)j , 

given by the eminent English mathematician George 
Boole (1815-64). — Bour’s theorem, the proposition that 
helicoids are deformable into surfaces of revolution : given 
in 1862 by the French mathematician .T. E. E. Bour (1832- 
1866).— Brianchon's theorem, the proposition that the 
lines joining opposite vertices of a hexagon circumscribed 
about a conic meet in one point : given by C. J. Brianchon 
(born 1785, died after 1823) in 1806. It was the earliest ap- 
plication of polar recipiocals. — Budan’s theorem, the 
proposition that if the roots of an algebraic equation are 
diminished first by one number and then by another, there 
cannot be more real roots whose values lie between those 
numbers than the number of changes of sign of the co- 
efficients in passing from one to the other: given and 
demonstrated in 1811 by the French mathematician Bu- 
dan. — Biinnann’s theorem, a formula for developing 
one function in terms of another, by an application of 
Lagrange's theorem.— Cagnoli's theorem, in spherical 
trigon., the formula for the sine of half the spherical ex- 
cess in terms of the sides: given by the Italian astrono- 
mer Andrea Cagnoli (1743-1816).— Cantor’s theorem, 
the proposition that if for every value of x greater than a 
and less than b the formula holds that limit (An sin nx 
+ B« cos nx) = 0, then also limit An = 0 and limit B« 
= 0: given by G. Cantor in 1870.— Carnot’s theorem. 

(а) The proposition that if the sides of a, triangle ABC 
(produced if necessary) cut a conic, AB in C' and C", AC 
in B' and B", BC in A' and A", then AB' x AB" x BC' x 
BC" x CA' x CA" = CB' x CB" x BA' x BA" x AC' x AC". 

(б) The proposition that in the impact of inelastic bodies 
vis viva is always lost, (c) The proposition that in ex- 
plosions vis viva is always gained. These theorems are 
all due to the eminent mathematician General L. N. M 
Carnot (1763-1823), who published (a) in 1803 and (6) and 
(<*) in 1780. (d) The proposition that the ratio of the max- 
imum mechanical effect to the whole heat expended in an 
expansive engine is a function solely of the two temper- 
atures at which the heat is received and emitted: given 
in 1824 by Sadi Carnot (1790-1832) : often called Carnot's 
principle.— Casey’s theorem, the proposition that if 
Sj — 0, S 2 = 0, S-, = 0 are the equations of three circles, 
and if l 2 , l 3 are respectively the lengths of the com- 
mon tangents from contact to contact of the last two, the 
first and last, and the first two, then the equation of a 
circle which touches all three circles is 


YhZi f |/i 2 S 2 + 1 /f 3 S 3 = 0: 


given by John Casey in 1866.— Catalan’s theorem, the 
proposition that the only real minimal ruled surface is the 
square-threaded screw-surface x = a arc tan (y/z ) : named 
after E. C. Catalan (born 1814). — Cauchy’s theorem, 
(a) The proposition that if a variable describes a closed 
contour in the plane of imaginary quantity, the argument 
of any synectic function will in the process go through 
its whole cycle of values as many times ns it has zeros or 
roots within that contour, (b) The proposition that if 
the order of a group is divisible by a prime number, then 
it contains a group of the order of that prime. The 
extension of this — that if the older of a group is di- 
visible by a power of a prime, it contains a group whose 
order is that power — is called Cauchy and Syloiv’s theorem, 
or simply Syloio’s theorem, because pioved by the Norwe- 
gian L. Sylow in 1872. (c) The rule for the development 

of determinants according to binary products of a row 
and a column. ( d ) The false proposition that the sum of 
a convergent series whose teims are all continuous func- 
tions of a variable is itself continuous, (c) Certain other 
theorems are often referred to as Cauchy’s, with or without 
further specification. All these propositions aro due to 
the extraordinary’ French analyst, Baron A. L. Cauchy 
(1789-1857).— Cavendish’s theorem, the proposition 
that if a uniform spherical shell exerts no attraction on 
an interior particle, the law of attraction is that of the 
inverse square of the distance : given by Henry Caven- 
dish (1731 - 181 0). — Cayley’s theorem, the proposition 
that every matrix satisfies an algebraic equation of its 
own order: also called the principal proposition of ma- 
trices: given by the eminent English mathematician Ar- 
thur Cayley.— Cesaro’s theorem, the proposition that if 
the vertices A, B, C of one triangle lie respectively on the 
sides (produced if necessary) B'C', C'A', A'B' of a second 
triangle, which sides cut the sides of the first triangle in 
the points A", B", C" respectively, and if S be the area of 
the first triangle, S' that of the second, then 


CB". BA". AC" 
AB. BC. CA 
A'B'. B'C'. C'A' * 


- AB". BC". CA" 

• AA". BE". CC": 


given by E. Cesaro in 1885. It is an extension of Ceva’s 
theorem.— Ceva’s theorem, the proposition that if the 
straight lines connecting a point with the vertices of 
a triangle ABC meet the opposite sides in A', B', C', the 
product of the segments CB' x BA' x AC' is equal to 


the product AB' x BC’ x CA' : given by Giovanni Ceva in 
1678.— Chasles’s theorem, the proposition that of a 
unidimensional family of conics in a plane the number 
which satisfy a simple condition is expressible in the form 
an + 0c, where a and ^ depend solely on the nature of the 
condition, while n is the number of conics of the family 
passing through an arbitrary point, and v is the number 
touched by an arbitrary line : given in 1864 by M. Chasles 
(1793-1880) without proof.— Clairaut’s theorem, the 
proposition that if the level surface of the earth is an 
elliptic spheroid symmetrical about the axis of rotation, 
then the compression or ellipticity is equal to the ratio 
of 5 the equatorial centrifugal force less the excess of 
polar over equatorial gravity to the mean gravity : given 
in 1743 by Alexis Claude Clairaut (1713-65).— Clap ey- 
ron’S theorem, the proposition that if a portion of a 
horizontal beam supported at three points A, B, C has uni- 
foi m loads w, and on the parts AB and BC respectively, 
the lengths of which are respectively l , and J 2 , .and if 
a, p, y are the bending moments at the three points of 
support, then 

al^ -\- 2/5(J 1 4- t, 2 ) -J- y? 2 = £ (uh li ■+■ wJ?): 

given by B. P. E. Clapeyron (1799-1868): otherwise called 
the theorem of three moments. — Clausen’s theorem. 
Same as Staudt’s theorem.— Clausius’s theorem, the 
proposition that the mean kinetic energy of a system 
in stationary motion is equal to its virial: given by R. 
J. E. Clausius (born 1822) in 1870 : othenvise called the 
theorem of the virial.— Clebsch’s theorem, the propo- 
sition that a curve of the nth order with $(n — 1) (n — 2) 
double points is capable of rational parametric expression : 
given in I860 by R. F. A. Clebsch (1833-72). — Clifford’s 
theorem, the proposition that any two lines in a plane 
meet in a point, that the tliree points so determined by 
three lines taken two by two lie on a circle, that the four 
circles so determined by four lines taken three by three 
meet in a point, that the five points so determined by 
five lines taken four by four lie on a circle, that the six 
circles so determined by six lines taken five by five meet 
in a point, and so on indefinitely : given in 1871 by W. K. 
Clifford (1845-79).— Coriolis’s theorem, the kinemati- 
cal proposition that the acceleration of a point relative to 
a rigid system is the resultant of the absolute accelera- 
tion, the acceleration of attraction, and the acceleration 
of compound centrifugal force : named from its author, G. 
G. Coriolis (1792-1843).— Cotesian theorem. Same as 
Cotcs's properties of the circle (which see, under circle).— 
Coulomb’s theorem, the proposition that when a con- 
ductor is in electrical equilibrium the whole of its elec- 
tricity is on the surface : given by C. A. Coulomb (1736- 
1806).— Crocchi's theorem, the proposition that if tip 
denotes what (x, + x 2 + • • • -f- xm)P becomes when the 
coefficients of the development are replaced by unity, and 
if sj> ss + X p z + • • • + x* n , then 

= 

4" ” ^2 


Nm -2 — 3^2 + • • • NoSw — i = (m — 1) Xw — i : 

given by L. Crocchi in 1880.— Crofton’s theorem, the 
proposition that if L be the length of a plane convex con- 
tour, n its inclosed area, da> an element of plane external 
to this, and e the angle between two tangents from the 
point to which dw refers, then 

j\e - sin 6) do = £L 2 - nil : 

given by Morgan W. Crofton in 1868. Certain symbolic 
expansions and a proposition in least squares are also so 
termed.— Culmann’s theorem, the proposition, that the 
corresponding sides of two funicular polygons which are in 
equilibrium under the same system of forces cut one another 
on a straight line.— D’Alembert’S theorem, the proposi- 
tion that every algebraic equation has a root : named from 
Jean le Rond d’Alembert (1717-83). See also D'Alem- 
bert's principle, under jzrinopfe. — Dandelin’s theorem, 
the proposition that if a sphere be inscribed in a right 
cone so as to touch any plane, its point of contact with 
that plane is a focus and the intersection with that plane 
of the plane of the circle of contact of sphere and cone is 
a directrix of the section of the cone by the first plane : 
named from G. P. Dandelin (1794-1847), who gave it in 
1827 ; hut he is said to have been anticipated by Quetelet. 
The theorem that the locus of a point on the tangent of a 
fixed conic at a constant distance from the point of con- 
tact is a stereographic projection of a spherical conic is 
by Dandelin.— Darboux’s theorem, the proposition that 
if y is a function of x having superior and inferior limits 
within a certain interval of values of x, and if this inter- 
val is cut up into partial intervals I,„ I Lt, in which 

the largest values of y are respectively M 0 , M„ . . . M*, 
then SMI will tend toward a fixed limit as the num- 
ber of intervals is increased, without reference to the 
mode of dissection: named from its author, J. G. Dar- 
boux.— De Moivre’s theorem, (a) The proposition that 
(cos d + i sin 0)« = cos nO + i sin nd : better called De 
Moivre’s formula, (b) Same as De Moivre’s property of the 
circle (which see, under circle), (c) A certain proposition 
in probabilities. All these are by Abraham De Moivre 
(1667 -1754). — Desargnes’s theorem. («) The propo- 
sition that when a quadrilateral is inscribed in a conic 
every transversal meets the two pairs of opposite sides 
and the conic in three pairs of points in involution. 
(b) The proposition that if two triangles ABC and A' B'C' 
are so placed that the three straight lines thiough cor- 
responding vertices meet in a point, then also the three 
points of intersection of corresponding sides (produced if 
necessary) lie in one straight line, and conversely. Both 
were discovered by Gdrard Desargues (1593-1662).— Des- 
cartes’s theorem. Same as Descartes’s rule of signs 
(which see, under rule^).— Diophantus’s theorem, the 
proposition that no sum of three squares of integers is a 
sum of two such squares : given by a celebrated Greek arith- 
metician, probably of the third century'. — Dostor’s theo- 
rem, the proposition that in a plane triangle, where b, c 
are two of the sides, A the angle included between them, 
and S the inclination of the bisector of this angle tc the 
side opposite, 

b 4* c 

tan & — tan 4A: 

b — c 
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named from G. Dostor, by whom it was given in 1870. 
Certain corollaries from this in regard to the ellipse 
and hyperbola are also known as Vostor's theorems.— 
Du Bois Reymond’s theorem, the proposition that if 
fa is a function of limited variation between a = A and 
a = B, and if </>(«, ») * s such a function that <j>(a, «)da 
(where h is any number between A and B) lias its modulus 
less than a fixed quantity independent of b and of n, and 
that when n increases indefinitely the integral tends to- 
ward a fixed limit G for all values of b between A and B, 
then <*>(*, will tend uniformly to Gf (A + 0) if 
B > A, and to Gf(A — 0) if B < A : named from the German 
mathematician Paul du Bois Reymond. — Dupln’s theo- 
rem, the proposition that three families of surfaces cut- 
ting one another orthogonally cut along lines of curva- 
ture: given by Charles Dupin (1784-1873). — Earnshaw’s 
theorem, the proposition that an electrified body placed 
in an electric field cannot be in stable equilibrium.— 
Eisen stein's theorem, the proposition that when y in 
the algebraic equation /(#, y) = 0 is developed in powers 
of a*, the coefficients, reduced to their lowest terms, have 
a finite number of factois in the denominator: given in 
1852 by 1*. G. M. Eisenstein (1823-52).— Euler’s theo- 
rem. («) The proposition that at ever}* point of a surface 
the radius of curvature p of a normal section inclined at 
an angle 0 to otic of the principal sections is determined 
by the equation 

1/p = cos 3 0(l/p,) 4- 6in a 0(l/p 2 ); 

so that in a sjnclastic surface p, and p 9 arc the maximum 
nml minimum radii of curvature, but in an anticiastic 
surface, where they have opposite signs, they are the two 
minima radii, (b) The proposition that in every polyhe- 
dron (but it is not truo for one which enwraps the center 
more than once) the number of edges increased by two 
equals the surn of the numbers of faces nml of summits, 
(c) One of a \ ariety of theorems sometimes referred to 
as Euler’s, with or without further specification: as, the 
theorem that (jmI d.r 4- j/d dy'ffix, »/)»» = wf(x , »/)" . the 
theorem i elating to the tilde, called by Euler nml others 
Fermat s yeomctrical theorem ; the theorem on the law of 
formation of the approximations to a continued fraction; 
the Iheotein of the 2, 4, 8, and 1G squares; the theorem 
relating to the decomposition of a number Into four posi- 
tive cubes. All the above (except that of I*einmt)are due 
to Leonhard Euler (1707 -831— Exponential theorem. 
See rxjMwie/itiVif.— Fagnano 1 s theorem, a theorem ghen 
by fount (». C. di Fngnano (1682-1760) in 1710, now gen- 
crnlh quoted under the following inueb-ie^tricted form - 
the difierence of two elliptic ares A A , aa , w ho«e extioml- 
ties \ and a, .V nml a form two couples of conjugate 
points, is co uni to the dilfcrenceof the distances from the 
tenter of the curve to the normals pacing through the 
extieimtlos of one of the tw o arcs.— Fassbender’s theo- 
rem, the proportion that if a, 6, > arc the angles the bi- 
sectors of the sides of a triangle make with those sides 
then cot a i cot 3 -{- cot -y = o.— Fermat’s theorem, (n) 
The proposition that if p Is a prime and a is prime to 
p then a-'*" - ’ — 1 is divisible by p Thus, taking /> = 7 
arid a = 10, we have 0WW divisible by 7. The following 
is commonly referred teas Fermat’s theorem generalized : 
if a ib prime to » and is the totient of n, or number of 
numbers as small ami prime to it, then a$ n — \ is dl- 
x idhle by n. This and the follow lug are due to the won- 
derful genius of Fierro Fermat (lC0a-G5). (fc) One of a 
number of arithmetical proposition* which Fermat, owing 
to pressure of circumstances, could only jot down upon 
the margin of books or el sew here, nml the proofs of w hlch 
remained unknow n for the must part during tw o centuries, 
and which are still only partially understood — especial- 
ly the following, called the last theorem of Fermat: the 
equation x>* t/'» = z>», where « is an odd prime, has 

m» solution in integers, (r) The proposition that, if from 
the extremities A nml B of the diameter of a circle lines 
AD and BE be 
draw n at right nn- 
gles to the diame- 
ter, on the same 
aide of it, each 
equal to the 
straight line AI or 
BI from A or B to 
the middle point c 

of the arc of the ' „ , , 

semicircle, nnd if I enint s Geometrical Theorem, 

through any point 

C in the circumference, on either side of the diameter 
AB, lines DCF, ECG be drawn from D nml E to cut All 
(produced if necessary) in Fund G, then AG 3 4- IJK 2 = AB-: 
distinguished as Fermat's geometrical theorem. This is 
shown in the figure by arcs from A as a center through G 
and from B ns a center through F meeting at II on the 
circle (</) The proposition that light travels along the 
quickest path. — Feuerbach’s theorem, the proposition 
that the inscribed and three escribed circles of any tri- 
angle all touch the circle through the mid-sides, given 
in 1822 by K. W. Feuerbach (18(H) -31). The circle, often 
called the Feuerbach or mV point circle, nl«o passes 
through the feet of perpendiculars from the vertices 
upon the opposite sides and through the points midway 
between the ortliocentcr and the vertices. Its center bi- 
sects the distance between the ortliocentcr and the cen- 
ter of the circumscribed circle. — Fourier’s theorem, 
the theorem that every rectilinear pet Iodic motion is re- 
solvable into a series of simple harmonic motions hav- 
ing periods the aliquot parts of that of their resultant: 
named after the French mathematician Baron J. B. J. 
Fourier (1708-1830). - Fundamental theorem of alge- 
bra, the proposition that every algebraic equation has 
a root, real or iinaginaiy.— Fundamental theorem of 
arithmetic, the proposition that any lot of things the 
count of w'hich in any order can be terminated is such 
that the count in every order can be terminated, and 
ends with the same number.— Galileo’s theorem, the 
proposition that the area of a circle is a mean propor- 
tional between the areas of two similar polygons one cir- 
cumscribed about the circle and the other isopcrimetrlcnl 
with it: given by Galileo Galilei (1561-1612).— Gaussian 
or Gauss’s theorem, a name for d liferent theorems re- 
lating to the curvature of surfaces, especially for the 
theorem that the measure of curvature of a surface dc- 
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pends only on the expression of the square of a linear 
element in terms of two parameters and their differential 
coefficients.— Geber’s theorem, the proposition that in 
a spherical triangle ABU, right-angled at C. if b is the leg 
opposite B, then cos B = cos b sin A : believed to have 
been substantially given by an Arabian astronomer, J&bir 
ibn Allah of Seville, probably of the twelfth century.— 
Gelser’s theorem, the proposition that two forms whose 
elements correspond one to one are projective: given by 
C. F. Gciser in 1870.— Goldbach’s theorem, the propo- 
sition that every even number is the sum of two primes : 
named after C. Goldbacli (1G90-17G4), by whom it is said 
to have been given.— Graves’s theorem, the proposi- 
tion that a pen stretching a thread loosely tied round an 
ellipse will describe a confocal ellipse : not properly a 
theorem, but an immediate corollary from a theorem by 
Leibnitz, drawn by Dr. Graves in 1841, and named after 
him ns his most important achievement.— Green’s theo- 
rems. certain theorems of fundamental importance In 
tlio theory of attractions, discovered by George Green 
(1793-1841). They are analytical expressions of the fact 
that the accumulation of any substance within a given 
region is tho excess of what passes inward through its 
boundary over that w’liicli passes outward. — Guldin’B 
theorems, two theorems expressing the superficies and 
solid contents of a solid of revolution: named after a 
Swiss mathematician, Guldin (1577-1043); but tho theo- 
rems are ancient.— Hachette’s theorem, the proposition 
that any ruled surface lias normal to it along any genera- 
tor a hypeibolic paraboloid having for directrices of its 
generators three normals to the rcgiilus through three 
points of its given generator: given in 1832 by J. N. 1*. 
JIachetto (17G9-1S31).— Hauber’s theorem, the logical 
proposition that if a genus be divided into species in two 
vvajs, and each species in one mode of division is entirely 
contained under some species in the second mode, then 
the converse also holds: given in 1S29 by K. F. Ilauber 
(1775-1851).— Henneberg’s theorem, the proposition 
that the necessary and suillcient condition that a minimal 
surface admitting a plane curve as Its geodesic should be 
algebraic, is that this line should he tho development 
of an algebraic curve: given In 1S7G by L. Ilenneborg.— 
Herscliol’s theorem, (a) The dev elopment 

/*' =/H/(l + A)0-~ -1 /(14-A)0=*~ + • • ♦, 

given in 1820 by Sir J. I\ IV. Jlerscliel (1702- 1S72). (5) 
'lhe proposition that forced vibrations follow the period 
of the exciting cause. — Hess’s theorem, the proposition 
that the hcrpolhodc hasiielthcr cusp nor inflection : given 
bv W. Hess in 18K), and constituting an Important correc- 
tion of notions previously current among mathematicians. 
s e«* hcrjiolhode . — Hippocrates’s theorem, the proposi- 
tion that the area of a lunc bounded by a semicircle nml 
a qumlranta! circular nic cm veil the samo way Is equal 
to that of the isosceles right triangle whose hypotenuse 
joins tho cusps of tho lime: named from Its discoverer, 
the great Greek mathematician Hippocrates of UliIo«. — 
HolditCh’B theorem, the proposition that If a rod moves 
in a plane so as to return to its first position, and if A, It, 
(’ are any points fixed upon It, the distances A It, BC, CA 
being denoted by c, a, t>, and If (A), (It), (C) are the areas 
described by A, B, U respectively, then 

o(A) -r b(\\) + c(C) = rabc: 

given by the Rev. Namnet Holdltch (liorn 1800).— Ivory’s 
theorem, the proposition that the attraction of any homo- 
geneous ellipsoid noon an external point is to the attrac- 
tion of the confocal ellipsoid passing through that point 
on the corresponding ]>oint of the first ellipsoid, both at- 
tractions being resolved in the direction of any principal 
plane, as the sections of the two ellipsoids made by this 
plane — and this according to whatever function of the 
distance the attractions may vary. — Jacobi’s theorem, 
(n) The proposition that a function (having a finite num- 
ber of values) of a single variable cannot have more than 
two periods. (6) The proposition that an equilibrium el- 
lipsoid ninj have three unequal axes, (c) One of n vat kty 
of other projections relating to the transformation of 
Laplace's equation, to the partial determinants of an ad- 
junct Bvstem, to infinite series whose exponents are con- 
tained in tw o quadratic forms, to Hamilton's equations, to 
distance-correspondences for quadric surfaces, etc. All 
arc named from their author, K. G. J. Jacobi (1801-51). 
— Joachlmsthal’s theorem, the proposition Hint If a 
line of curvature bo a plane curve, its plane makes a con- 
stant angle with the tangent plane to the surface nt any 
of tho points where it meets it: given in 1810 by F. Jo- 
nehlmsthal (ISIS- Gl).— Jordan’s theorem, the proposi- 
tion that functions of ?i elements which are alternating 
or symmetrical relatively to some of them have fewer 
values than those which are not so; but this has excep- 
tions when « is small.— Lagran go’s theorem, (n) A rule 
for developing in series the values of an implicit function 
known to differ but little from n given explicit function: 
If z = x i ofz, then 

(b) The proposition that the order of a group Is divisible 
by that of every group it contains: also called the fun- 
damental theon*m of substitutions. Both by J. L. Lagrange 
(1736-1813).— Lambert’s theorem, (a) The proposition 
that (ho focal sector of an ellipse is equal to 

Area ellipse, , , , , 

.» T “ — C\ — sin,\ —\ x sln,\’), where 

sin J \ = J W-t- r l 4 <•)/«, nml sin A,\ l = J y(r t r l - c)/a, 

r and rl being the focal rndll of the extremities, c the 
tliord, and a the scmlaxis major, (b) A proposition re- 
lating to the apparent curvature of the geocentric path of 
a comet. Both are named from their author, J. H. Lambert 
(1728-77).— Lancret’s theorem, In solid rjenmetry, the 
proposition that along a line of curvature the variation 
in tlie angle between the tangent plane to the surface and 
the osculating plane to the curve is equal to the angle 
between the tw o osculating planes.— Landen’s theorem, 
the proposition that every elliptic arc can be expressed 
by two hyperbolic arcs, nml every hyperbolic arc by two 
elliptic arcs: given in 1755 by John Landen (1710-90). — 
Laplace’s theorem, a slight modification of Lagrange’s 
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theorem.— Laurent’s theorem, a rule for the develop- 
ment of a function in series, expressed by the formula 

+ — f /(Ife 8 ') 

~'o 

where the modulus of x is comprised between It and It': 
given by P. A. Laurent (1813- 54).— Legendre’s theo- 
rem, the proposition that if the sides ot a spherical tri- 
angle are very small cumpared with the radius of the 
sphere and a plane triangle be formed whose sides arc 
proportional to those of the spherical triangle, then each 
anglo of the plane triangle is very nearly equal to ue 
corresponding angle of the spherical triangle less one 
third of the spherical excess. This is near enough the 
truth for thcpurposcs of geodesy: given by A. SI. Legendre 
(1752-1833).— Leibnitz’s theorem, a proposition con- 
cerning tlie successive differentials of a product : namely, 
that 

j^ 7i UU = (D„+ Dr.)’’ «» 

is equal to the same after development of (D« 4- Dz/)'» by 
the binomial theorem, where D u denotes differentiation as 
if were constant, and Dp differentiation as if v were con- 
stant.— Lejeune-Dirichlet’s theorem, a proposition dis- 
covered by tlie German arithmetician P. G. Lejeune-Di- 
riehlet (1805-59), to the clfcct that any irrational may be 
represented by a fraction whose denominator in is a whole 
number less than any given number n with an error less 
than vm. — Lexell’S theorem, one of two propositions 
expressing relations between the sides and angles of poly- 
gons: given in 1775 by A. J. Lcxell (1740-84). — Lhuilier’S 
theorem, the proposition that if <i, b, c are the sides of a 
spherical triangle and E the spherical excess, then 

tan 3 IE = tan l(a 4- b 4- c) x tan J(a 4* b — c) 

x tan j(n — b — c) x tan i( — a 4- Z»4-c): 

given by S. A. J. Lhullicr (1750-1810).— Listing’s theo- 
rem, an equation between the numbers of points, lines, 
surfaces, and spaces, the c>closis, and the periphraxis of a 
figure in space: given in 1847 by J. I>. Listing. Also called 
the census theorem.— Lueroth’s theorem, the proposi- 
tion that a Rlemann’s surface may in every case he so con- 
structed that there shall be no cross-lines except be- 
tween consecutive shcetB.— McClintock’s theorem, a 
very general expansion formula by E. McClintock.— 
MacCullagh’s theorem, the proposition that a trian- 
gle being inscribed in an ellipse, the diameter of its cir- 
cumscribed circle is equal to the product of the elliptic 
diameters parallel to the sides divided by the product 
of the axes: discovered by the Irish mathematician 
James MneCulIngh (1809-47), and published in 1855. — 
Maclaurin and Braikenridge’s theorem, the propo- 
sition that « fixed points ami n— 1 fixed lines in one plane 
being given, the locus of the vertex of an n-gon whose 
other vertices lie on tho fixed lines while its sides pass 
through the fixed points Is a conic: given by Colin Mac- 
laurin and G. liralkenridge in 1735.— Maclaurin’s gen- 
eral theorem concerning curves, the proposition that 
If through any point O a line be drawn meeting a curve in 
» points, nml at these points tangents be drawn, and if any 
other line through O cut the curve in R, R’, It", etc., and 
the system of n tangents in r, f, r", etc., then the sum of 
tlie reciprocals of the lines OR is equal to the sum of the 
reciprocals of the lines Or.— Maclaurin’s theorem, a 
formula of the differential calculus, for the development 
of n function according to ascending powers of the vari- 
able: named after the Scotch mathematician Colin Mac- 
laurin (1G9S-174G). It is an immediate corollary from Tay- 
lor’* theorem, ami is written 

l\r = V0 + FO.t 4- F"0.l= + ^ F"0.x3 + . . . . 

Malus’s theorem, the law of double refraction : given 
in isio by E. L. Mains (1775-1S12).— Mannheim’s theo- 
rem. Same ns Schone matin's theorem (which sec, below). 
— Mansion’s theorem. Same as Smith's theorem (which 
see, below).— Matthew Stewart’s theorem, one of 
sixty-four geometrical propositions given in 1740 by 
the philosopher Dugahl Stewart’s father (1717— S3), es- 
pecially that if three straight lines drawn from a point 
O are cut by a fourth line in the points A, B, C in or- 
der, then (OA) 3 BC - (OB) 3 AC 4- (OC)-AB = AB. BC. CA.— 
MenclauB’s theorem, the proposition that if a triangle 
()RS is cut by a transversal in C, A, and B, the product of 
the segments QA, RB, SC is equal to the product of the 
segments SA, QB, RC : given by the Greek geometer Mene- 
laus, of the first century.— Meusnier’s theorem, tlie 
proposition that the radius of curvature of an oblique sec- 
tion of n surface is equal to the radius of curvature of the 
normal section multiplied by the cosine of the inclination 
to the normal : given in 1775 by J. B. M. C. Meusnier de 
la I’lacc (1751-93).— Minding*8 theorem, a certain prop- 
osition in statics.— Mlquel’s theorem, the proposition 
that If five straight lines and five parabolas arc so drawn 
in a plane that each of the latter is touched by four of the 
former, and vice versa, then the foci of the parabolas lie on a 
circle: given by A. Miquel.— Mittag-Leffler’s theorem, 
the proposition that if any series of isolated imaginary 
quantities, «.„«,»• - • etc., be given, and a correspond- 
ing series of functions, «^ 01 etc., of the form 

*bn = Sm A «,»(«-Bb)- w , 

a nionodromlc function fz can always be found having for 
critical points a 0 , a t , , . . an, etc., and such that 

fz = <,'>0 4 $0 = • • • = $n + ’ * 

<!>,/ being a function for which an is not a critical point: 
given by O. M it tag-Letller.— Multinomial theorem. See 
multinomial. — Newton’s theorem, (a) The proposition 
that if in the plane of a conic two lines be drawn through 
any point parallel to any two fixed axes, the ratio of the 
products of the segments is constant: given by Sir Isaac 
New ton (1642-1720) in 1711. ( b ) The proposition that the 
three diagonals of a quadrilateral circumscribed about a 
circle are all bisected by one diameter of the circle. — 
Painvin’s theorem, the proposition that a tetrahedron 
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of which a vertex is pole of the opposite base relatively 
to a quadric surface, that base being a conjugate triangle 
relative to its section of the quadric, is a conjugate tetra- 
hedron —Pappus’s theorem. («) The proposition that 
if a quadrangle i3 inscribed in a conic, the pioduct of the 
distances of any point on the curve from one pair of op- 
posite sides is to the product of its distances from an- 
other such pair in a constant ratio : so called owing to its 
connection with Pappus’s problem. (6) One of the two 
propositions that the surface of a solid of revolution is 
equal to the product of the perimeter of the generating 
plane figure by the length of the path described by the 
center of gravity, and that the volume of such a solid is 
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numbers at least as small as p and prime to it: giveiun 
1870 by the eminent Irish mathematician H. J. S. Smith 
(1820 - 83). The theorem as generalized by Paul Mansion 
in 1877 is called Smith and Mansion's theorem . — Stauufc S 
theorem, the proposition that any Bernoulli number. Bn, 
is equal to an integer minus 

2- 1 + a- 1 + 0-*-t- • . . A-*, 
where a, $, etc., are all the prime numbers one greater 
than the double of divisors of n: given in 1840 by K. 0. 
C. von staudt (1798-1807).- Steiner’s theorem, one of a 
large number of propositions in geometry given by Jakob 
Steiner (1790 -1SG3), who was probably the greatest geo- 


of tliose that were printed (in 182G and the following years) 
were given ■without proofs, and remained an enigma to 
•• .mfii wimn T.nifn firfimonn demon- 


in the collection of the Greek mathematician Pappus, of 
the third century, are sometimes called by his name.— 
Particular theorem, a theorem which extends only to n 
n irticular quantity.— Pascal’s theorem, the proportion 
that the three intersections of pairs of opposite side? «»f a 
hexagon inscribed in a conic lie on a straight line given 
by Blaise Pascal (1623-02) in 1G40. The hexagon itself is 
called a Pascal's hexagon or hexagram, and the straight 
line is called a Pascal’s hnc.— Picard's theorem, (o) 
The proposition that every function which in the whole 
plane of imaginary quantity except in p straight lines is 
uniform and continuous, is equal to the sum of ;> uniform 
functions, each of which has hut one sucli line, (fc) A cer- 
tain proposition concerning uniform functions connected 
by an algebraic relation.— PohlKe’s theorem, the prop- 
osition that any three limited straight lines drawn m a 
plane from one point form an oblique parallel projection 
of a system of three orthogonal and equal axes : given by 
II. K. Polilke in 1853. Also known as tho/uw/awentrri theo- 
rem of axanometi'y. — Poisson's theorem, a rule for form- 
ing integrals of a partial differential equation from two 
pi\cn integrals.— Polynomial theorem. Seepotj/wumaJ. 
— Foncelet’s theorem, (a) The proposition that if there 
he a closed polygon inscribed in a given conic and circum- 
scribed about another given conic, there is an infinity of 
such polygons, (b) The proposition that a quantity of the 
fonn It ss Vvf+v* cannot differ from a« + gr by more than 
JUan 2 Jf,whcrea = cos(0-H)'cos 5 £<,£ = sin(fl+ «) cos 2 W, 
e = J(0 — 0), tan 0 > u/v > tan e. Both were given by Gen- 
eral J. V. Poncelct (1788-1877) —Ptolemy’s theorem, the 
proposition that if four points A, B, C. I) lie on a circle 
in tills cyclical order, then AB. CD + AD. BC = AC. DB.: 
given by the Egyptian Greek mathematician of the second 
century, Claudius Ptolemy.— Puiseux’s theorem, the 
proposition that a function of a complex variable which 
is thoroughly uniform and satisfies an algebraic equation 
whose coefficients are rational integral functions of the 
same variable, is a rational function of that vnrinble: 
named after V. A. Puiseux (1S20-S3), by whom it was 
given in 1851.— Pythagorean theorem, the Pythagorean 
proposition (which sec, under Pythagorean).— Recipro- 
cal theorem, a theorem of geometry analogous to an- 
other theorem, but relating to planes instead of points, 
and vice versa, or in a plane to straight lines instead of 
— !„*„ ...wo tuhb t>o si-nl'd and Brlanclion's 


mathematicians until 1802, when Luigi Cremona demon- 
strated most of them.— Stirling’s theorem, the prop- 
osition that 

4>(x f h) — •bx=h< , f%+\hW(x |-/») — 


— 2? h- w (x + h) — <b"x \ -r ~ [<•"(* + /*)— * lv * J : 

given by James Stirling (1090- 1770) — Sturm’s theorem, 
a proposition in the theory of equations for determining 
the number of real roots of an equation between given 
limits . given by the French mathematician J. C. F. Sturm 
(l v 03-5. r ») in 1S35. — SylOW's theorem. See Cauchy's theo- 
rem (b), above.— Sylvester’s theorem. («) A n extension 
of Newton's rule on the limits of the roots of an algebraic 
equation, (h) The proposition that every quaternary cubic 
is the sum of the cubes of five linear forms, (c) The prop- 
osition that if A Xf A = , etc-, are the latent roots of a matrix 
7 / 1 , then 

_ ( in — A ») Q/i A,) . . . . 

‘I'J/l (A, — A ,) (A j — A a ) . . . »* 

given by the great algebraist J. J. Sjlvestcr (born 1814). — 
Tanner’s theorem, a property of pfaffians. 


theoricon 

This is the original, proper, and best meaning of the word. 
Aristotle divides all knowledge into productive (art) ana 
unproductive (science), and the latter into that which aims 
at accomplishing something (practical science) and that 
which aims only at undei standing its object, which is the- 
oretical science . This distinction, which has descended to 
our times (but with practical science and art joined toge- 
ther), diminishes in importance as science advances, all 
the sciences finding practical applications. 

Weary with the pursuit of academical studies, lie [Col- 
linsl no longer confined himself to the search of theoreti- 
cal knowledge, but commenced, the scholar of humanity, 
to study nature in her woiks, and man in society. 

Lang home, On Collins s Ode, The Manneis. 

2. Dealing with or making deductions from im- 
perfect theorj*, and not correctly indicating the 
real facts as presenting themselves in experi- 
ence. All the practical sciences that have been pursued 
with distinguished success proceed by deductions from 
hypotheses known not to be strictly true. This is the ana- 
lytical method, of which modern civilization is the fruit. 
In some cases the hypotheses are so far from the truth that 
the results have to receive corrections. In such cases the 
uncoirected result is called theoretical, the corrected re- 
sult practical. 

What logic was to the philosopher legislation was to 
the statesman and moralist, a practical, as the other was 
a theoretical, casuistry. , , r , 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 211. 


points, and vice versa. Thus, rascal', 
theorems are reciprocal to one another.— Ribaucour’s 
theorem, given a psendospherical surfaco of unit cuiva- 
Jure, if in every tangent plane a circle of unit radius he 
described about the point of contact as center, these cii- 
cles will he orthogonal to a family of psendospherical 
surfaces of unit radius belonging to a triple orthogonal 
system of which the other two families nr? envelops of 
spheres: given by A. Rihaucour in 1870. — Riemann's 

theorem, a certain theorem relative to scries of corn-- \r— */ t‘u7. u : u .‘..iVi-Ti VnT YniYnYiiiiuiinl 

«nondine points— for example, that two projective series discovered hj Judge John \\ Jlson (it 11-93), and published 
n?°T?nint? Fin non curves of the same deficiency. In its by Warinp.-WronsM’B theorem, an expansion for a 
generality the proposition is called the theorem of litr - function of a root of an equation.— Yvon-Viilarceau s 
viann and lloch , or of Ricmann, lloeh,and Xvthcr . It was 
given by G. F. B. Riemann (182G-G7) in 18'>7, generally 


3. In Kantian terminology, having reference 
to what is or is not true, as opposed to practi- 
cal, or having reference to what ought or may 
innocently he done or left undone — Theoretical 
agriculture, arithmetic, chemistry. See the nouns. - 
Theoretical cognition, cognition either not in the im- 
perative mood or not lending to such nil imperative, 
knowledge of what the laws of nature prescribe or admit, 
not of what tile law of conscience prescribes or permits.— 
Theoretical geometry. See geometry .— Theoretical 
Intellect. See intellect, 1 — Theoretical logic. Same 
ns distract Ionic (which see, under fojir).— Theoretical 
meteorology, philosophy, proposition, reality, rea- 

son, etc. See the nounB. 

; follow ing effect : let ti represent any function theoretically (the-6-ret i-kal-i), (Inf. In a the- 
of the variable quantity x; then if s receive any oro tj 0 manner; in or by theory; from a theoret- 
, as h, let V become u ; then we slmi! have u- point of y ; e , v . speculatively : opposed to 

practically. 

theoretician (tho'o-ro-tisli'an), «. [< theoretic 

+ -/«».] A theorist; a theorizer; one who is 
.. - expert in the theory of a scienco or art. 

versal theorem, a tlieorcm wiiieh extends to nny qnan- 1 ... s n rnt'iU-s) n TP] at theoretic 

tlty without test riction. — Wallis’s theorem, the prop, theoretics (the-o-ret ihs), n. U - or meoicuc 
osition that (soo -ms).] The speculative parts of a science. 

With our lord himself and his apostles, os represented 
to us in the New Testament, morals come before content- 
plation, ethics before theoretics, II. V. Muson. 


,• P/+ «• • • • •«. =»•••,- 1 = PP » S 

given by IT. M. L. Tanner in 1S79.— Taylor’s theorem, 
a formula of most extensive application in analysis, dis- 
covered by Dr. Bi ook Taylor, and published by him In 1715. 
It Is to the f " ' " ‘ 

whatever of 
increment, 
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where d represents the dificrentinl of the function u. 
— Theorem of aggregation, see aggregation.— Uni- 


ff/2 = (2'’ < 3 2 ).(4 2 /5 2 ).(0 a /7 2 ).(S 2 /9 2 ), etc 
nnined after the discoverer, John Wallis (1010-1703).— 
Weierstrass’a fundamental theorem, the proposition 



rnn, above.— Wilson’s theorem, the proposition that if 
p is a prime number, the continued product 1.2.3. . . 
(tj — 1) increased by 1 is divisible by j>, and if not, not: 

V.. ' » V- T.V... wn. .... (17 11 n.<>1 rttilkl ic1ir>(1 


first givi j - , . . - 

demonstrated by Kocli in 3S05, and extended to surfaces 
by Nother in lSiO.— Kobert’s theorem, (u) Tlic propii- 
sition that the geodesics joining any point on a quadric 
surfaco to two umbilics make equal angles with tlio lines 
of cuivature at that point: given, with various other 
propositions relating to the asymptotic lines and lines of 
curvature of quadrics, by Michael Roberts in 1840. (b) The 

proposition that if a point be taken on each or the edges w i||w <IIJ141 ._ WJ1A , 

of any tetrahedron and a sphere be described through each ^ (tluVo-rom) V. t I 

vertex and tlic points assumed on the three adjacent edges, n 

the four spheres will meet in a point: given by Samuel icriuco to oi formuititO as u 

Roberts in 18Sl.—EoariBlies’B theorem, the proposition - ■ - 

that 

V". 

(n+my.dz +m 

Rolle’s theorem, the proposition that between any two 
real roots of an equation, algebraic or transcendental i. if 
the first derived equation is finite and continuous in tho 
interval, it must vanish an odd number of times: given 

in 1059 by Michel nolle (1052 -1719).— Scherk’s theorem, 

LUhC0 

theorem, the proposition that if four points of a rigid tctnaUc +_-<«•] Same as throicviauc. 


theorem, a general proposition of dynamics, expressed 
by the formula 

+ i/A-i(Xr + Y!/+7^), 

where r is the velocity, r the radius vector of the point 
whoso mass is in and its coordinates x, y , z, while X, Y,Z 
arc the components of the force, /the force, and A the 
distance of two particles : given in 1872 by A. J. F. Yvon- 
Villarccau (1813-83). It much resembles the theorem 
of tlic V i rial. =Syn, See inference. 

[< theorem, h.] To 
theorem. [Karo.] 
To attempt theorising on such matters would profit lit- 
tle ; they are matters which refuse to bo Iheoremcd and 
diagramed, which Logic ought to know that she cannot 
speak of. Carlyle. 

theorematic (tlie'o-rc-raat'ik), a . [< Gr. Oeu- 
fujfiarthor, of or pertaining to a theorem, < Qe&- 
pyua, a theorem : seo theorem, "} Pertaining^ to 
a theorem; comprised in a theorem ; consisting 
of theorems: as, thcorematic truth. 


Also thcorich, theorique, < ilE. thcoril:, lltcarilcc, < 
OF. theorique, F. theorique — Sp. tcorica — Pg. 
thcorica = It. tcorica, < ML. theonca (sc. ars), < 
Gr. OiupiKi if, ot or pertnining to tlieovy: seo I.] 

1. fl. Jtaking deductions from theory, especially 
from imperfeettheory; tlieorizing. Also thcon- 
cal . 

Your courtier theoric is lie that hath arrived to his 
farthest, and doth now know the comt rather by specula- 
tion than practice. D. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, ii. 1. 
A man but young, 

Yet old in judgment ; theoric and practic 
In all humanity. 

Massinger and Field, Fatal Dowry, fi. 1. 
II. 77 . 1. Theory; speculation; that vvhich 
is theoretical. 

The bookish theoric, 

Wherein the toged consuls can propose 
As masterly as he ; mere prattle, without practice, 

Is all liis soldiership. Shale., Othello, i. 1. 24. 

An abstract of the thcorick and practick in the yEscula- 
plan art. R- Jonson, Volpone, ii. 1. 

2. A treatise or part of a treatise containing 
scientific explanation of phenomena. 

The 4 partie filial ben a thcorik to declare the moevynge 
of the celestial bodies with tlic causes. 

Chaucer, Astrolabe, Prol. 


body slide’ over four fixed surfaces, all the normals to sur- 
faces that arc loci of other points of the body pa53 through 
two fixed straight lines: published under Steiner's aus- 
pices in 1855, but not noticed, and rediscovered by A. 
Mannheim in 1800 (whence long called Mannheim s the- 
orem); but Schdncmann’s paper was reprinted in Bor- 


theorematist (the-6-rem'n-tist), ». [< Gr. Ocu- theoric 2 (tlie-or'ik), a. [< Gr. 0tupih6q, of orper- 

pi)fia( 7 -) t a theorem, + -/vf.] One who forms taming ^public ^ 


chardt’s Journal in 18S0. — Slonlmsky’s theorem, the fWpnretic (the-6-rot'ik), <t. and v. [= F. thco • 
’ " uccessivo multiples of a number ✓ tCtt. < fir 


I/roposition that if the successive multiples 
expressed in tho Arabic notation arc written regularly 
under one another, there are only 28 different columns of 
figures which have to bo added to tho last figures of tho 
successive multiples of a digit to get the numbers written 


piK&v, the theoric fund (< Oeupta, a viewing: see 
theory . Cf. theoric^).'] Of or pertaining to 
public spectacles, etc.— Theoric fund, in Athenian 
anlirr , same as Iheoricon. 

mm < JOCXS-t'S.syK Si «■ K »“'*■ ♦ *J 

pertaining to theory, < Beupia, theory: soo the- 


theorems. 

theoremic (the-o-rem'ih), a. [< theorem + -ic.J 
Thcorematic. 


in any ycrucai uuiuiun. — e mcuiom. 

tion that tlic volume of the solid generated by the revo- 
lution of a common cissoid about its asymptote is equal 
to the volume of tlic anchor-ring generated by the revolu- 
tion of the primitive circle about^tlie same^ axis. Tins 
theorem, which" 


a. [< theoric 1 

Samo as theoric 1 . 

I am sure wisdom hath perfected natural disposition in 
you, ami given you not only an excellent theorical discourse, 
but an actual reducing of those things into practice which 
lire better than you shall find here. 

Il'-o. T. Adams, Works, III., p. xh. 


or//.] I. a. Samo as theoretical. 

For, spite of his fine theoretic positions, 

Mankind is a science defies definitions. 

Burns, Fragment inscribed to C. .T. Fox. 

IX, n. Samo ns theoretics. S. II. Hotlijson, theoricallyt (tho-or'i-hal-i), adr. Theoretically; 
...... Time and Space, $ G8. [Rare.] speculatively. 

coptttilcor rurthirKC U ncSll“f io^ghxn inlCGS by tl.e theoretical (the-o-ret'i-kal), O. [< theoretic + is very tnnsicttll, both theoricall.j and practically, 

Itaron do Sluzc (1022-85).— Smith's theorem, thepropo- -oh] 1. Havung the object of hnowletlgo (ftu- and he Imd a s«cet rojee rives (William Holder) 
Billon that S ± (l, 1) (2, S) ... (n, J1) = #1. ■ W, pqrdv) as its end; concerned with knowledge _ . A’tbrry, bites (Uitlmm uoiu r). 

where the left-hand side is a symmetrical determinant, on ]t- not with accomplishing anything or pro- theoricon (tlie-or'i-kon), 77. [< Gr. oc.opthov, 

persp'an'd^and'^p’bei’ng’lheToticntof y»°or nmnber’of ducing anything; purely Bcientific; speculative, neut. of Oicpmir, of or pertaining to public 



theoricon 

spectacles: see thcoric”.] In Athenian antiq 
a public appropriation, including, besides tlie 
moucys for the conduct of public festivals and 
sacrifices, supplementary to the impositions 
(liturgies) on individuals for some of these pur- 
poses, a fund which was distributed at the rate 
of two obols per poison per day to poor citizens, 
ostensibly to pay for their seats in the theater 
or for other individual expenses at festivals. 
Also, in tho plural form, theoriea. 

Before the cml of the Peloponnesian War the festival- 
money (//icorieon) was abolished. JJncyc. Iirit., VII. GS. 

theoriquet, n. Same as theoric*. 
theorisation, theorise, etc. Sec fluoridation, 
etc. 

theorist (thd'o-rist), n. [< thcor-y 4 -N7.] One 
who forms theories; one given to theory and 
speculation; a spcculntNt. It is often used 
with the implication of a lack of practical ca- 
pacity. 

Thegicatest theorists in matters of this nature . . . have 
pi ven t tic preference t<» such a form of poverninent ns that 
which obtains in this kingdom. 

Adtli'im, Freeholder, No. 51. 

Truths that the thcond could ne\er reach. 

And observation taught me, I would teach. 

CotrjM , r, Progress of I’rror. 1. 11. 

That personal ambition . in which lurked a certain 
cflleac). that might solidity him from a theuns* into the 
champion of some practicable cause. 

llairtlmrnr, Seven (Inblcs, \il. 

theorization i the o-ri-/.a'shqn), ». [< theorize 

4 The act or the product of theoriz- 

ing; the formation of a theory or theories; 
speculation. Also spelled tluonsation. 

I lie notorious impcrfci tlun of the peologlc.il record 
ought to warn us against . . hasty f hron zatuai 

J'nji. .sr. .Vo, MI 117 

theorize (tho'o-ri/), t.».: pret. and pp. thm* 
rtdul, ppr. tlu in'idiuy. (X tlu w -if 4 -i .< . ] r l % «» 

form a theory or theories; form opinion** sohdv 
by theory: ‘-peculate. A No spelled tluon^t. 

The merest nrtt*m neuls to f/i» *.ro . I t to think — to 
think befoiehand, to fon -re . eel tint must be done bx 
the aid of geiural principle* bx tin knowltdgi of law « 

J r ( larke ■'elf < till up p. 1»» 

theorizer (the'd-ri-/.er). »». {< tilt on di 4«#rL] 

A theorist. ANo spelled timin'! r. 

With the evieption in fut of a few lit** ixb-uhitM 
1ht»rt:rrt in » iertnanx . tli !«* I- p< rli ip-, the truth of all 
others t lie limit harm onion'd) r« olmnl laoin pldlo«.». 
pher of ex t ry school. S»r if’ lininiltnn 

theorizing ithe'«>-ri-zing), «. {Verbal n. «»f 
thu»ndi, ».] The aet or process of forming a 
theory or theories; speculation. 

\\ It itevx r III l> he thought of the gem ml f/i" n ,-r»i ;« of 
tin last two, it Is » lear tint tlitir in* t I i«m| \- not (In pi- 
tientlx iitdm tile one of Unwin 

N.-i .V«. . \\X\ 7M 

theorizing (tln‘ > 'r>-ri-/inn>, />. ». spi iMiiativc 

t'.iU.itiu had drifted further tlian his s< hoot matt from 
tile theorizing t.l^tes i>f Ills y .nth. 

II. .tifdui* \lbert Gallatin p ,'ipt. 

theory ( the'd-ri), a. : |»l. tlunru > f-ri/.) (Early 
mod. K. tlunru : (. ( >1 . tin nr u , I', flu ton = Sp. 
ttnrm — I'g. thf nt ui = It tan m = I), (i tlunru 
= Sw. I)an tfon, theory, < L. tlnnrui, (Gi.ff'ta- 
f na, a viewing, beholding, contemplation. spec- 
ulation, theory, ( W'w/i'u, view, behold, ( . 

spectator: see tlunmn . J 1. t’onteniplation. 
Mm 'In a 

The pens of men inn) sutlh ientlj expttiate without 
the«e singularities of xllhin) , fur. as the) Incn we the 
hatred of vice in some, *■•• do tin.) « nlarge tin* theory of 
wickedness In nil >tr T Ilnnnu, \ ulg Err, \ II la. 

2. PereeptHui <»r consideration of the relations 

of t ho parts of an ideal construction, which is 
supposed to render completely or in some mea- 
sure intelligible a fact or thing which it resem- 
bles or to which it m analogous ; aNo, the ideal 
construction itself. Thus j»th(h"d (.coiiombts in or- 
der to explain tin phenomena of tinde MipjMtsr two or 
three im n, a< tinted b> < d< nl.it inn of iut< n Ms idom , to he 
jd:u e l on u desert inland m muiw* other simple situ itlmi 
1 he |k u option of liou m*. h men would behave « oiMituti ■> 
a theon wiiieli will * \ plain some ol»»er\«d f ict - In pre 
eiseh the ‘•aim way an engineer who has to build a rnx- 
eliine or a hndgi I in iglne* ,i htrm tnre mm It more *-iuijile 
thin that whieh he |*» to niakt , and from tin c d« ill itmn 
of the fore« s and rt«ist mers of tie id« d t-tnn tun wlmh 
1 h theny, Infers what will be»t lomMiie e< oiioni) with 
t-trength in the real structure. 

The Queen confers her title s and <h greis . 

Then blessing all "t !o, eh lid n n of ni> caie 1 
To practice now from thrum ri pur ” 

l’< >]><-, Ininelad i\ 

They[tlie r.nplish] were much more perfect in the tin 017 / 
than In the practice of pa^he obedience 

Macaulay, Sir James Mackintosh. 

3. All intelligible conception or account of how 
something lias been brought about or should be 
done, A theory, in this fciisc, will most commonly, 
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though not always, he of the nature of a hypothesis; but 
with pood writers a mere conjecture is hardly dignified by 
the name of a theory. Theory is often opposed to fact, as 
having its origin in the mind and not in observation. 

Conjectures and theories are the creatures of men, and 
will be found very unlike the creatures of God. 

Jieid, Inquiry into Human Mind, i. 1. 
Divine kindness to others is essentially kindness to my- 
self. This is no theory; it is the fact confirmed by all ex- 
perience. Charming, Perfect Life, p. 80. 

The distinction of Fact and Theory is only relative. 
Events and phenomena, considered as particulars which 
may he colligated by Induction, are Facts; considered as 
generalities already obtained by colligation of other Facts, 
they 111 c Theories. 

Whetcell, Philos. Induct. Sciences, I. p. xli. 
For bIio was crnmtn’d with theories out of hooks. 

Tennyson, Princess, Conclusion. 

4. Plan or system ; scliome; method. [Rare.] 
If they had been themselves to execute their own theory 

in this church, . . . they would have seen, being neai cr. 

Hooker , Fccles. Polity, v. 20. 

5. In math., a series of results belonging to 
one subject and going far toward giving a 
unitary and luminous view' of that subject: 
ns, tho theory of functions. — 6. Specifically, 
in music , the science of composition, ns dis- 
tinguished from practice, the art of perform- 
ance. — Ampere’s theory, an clectmdj mimic theory 
proposed by Aiidn* .Marie Ainpirc, aeeotdlng to which 
ever) molecule of a magnetic substance In supposed to he 
tr.ixersed by n closed electric current. Before magnet Ira- 
tlon the combined elleot of these cun cuts is zero, hilt by 
tlie magnetizing process they ate supposed to he brought 
more or less full) Into a parallel position ; their resultant 
effect Is then equivalent to a series of p mallei cut rents tra* 
\ 1 Mt 1 g the vxteilor Miif.iee of the magnet in n plane per- 
pendicular to |t» axis and In a certain definite direction, 
which w lien the south jtole is turned tow ard the observer Is 
that of the hands of a watch. These |m»othct[cnl currents 
are ralli d the.liajk non currents. This tliiory is based upon 
the clove analog! hetw ten a Hiletiold trax cr.std by an t me- 
tric current and a magnet, t^ee r<‘lrn<ri>l.) Ampf-re cou- 
rt Iwd that the m.agtn tic net Ion of the c.nth is the result of 
currents circulating within it, or at its surface, from east 
to west, in planes jural hi to the magnetic equator. — Anti- 
phlogistic theory. fwantiphiujour — Atomic theory. 
S|‘( ‘Otnmie — Automatic theory. S miens automation, 2. 

— Binary theory of salts. No binary.— Brunonian 
theory* Sl ' 1 ' i:runnntnn - Carnot’s thcor>', the theon* 
that in at Is ail Indestructible Mib-tance which does work 

h) a fall of its tempenitiire, as water does work h> descend- 
ing from one h x « 1 toaiiotln t. See Cnruot'ii jmnrtjJe, under 
pnnrijje - Coll or cellular theory. See cell.— Contact 
theory of electricity, s.-e rtrrtnnty.— Conniscular 
thcorj*. Si c/w/iH, 1 .— Daltonian atomic theory’. See 
Irnttonvui. - Derivative, dynamic, eccentric theory, 
s.-e the ailjectlxis. — Electromagnetic theorj’ of light. 
Me/iz/ifi. 1 . — Erosion, germ, Grotlan theon** Sr0 
the qu xllf) iug words. — Governmental theory of tho 
atonement, n e nf«»mimf, :: <♦») — Lunar, mechani- 
cal, morale, mythical theory. Se ( * the ndjtctiw*.— 
Naturalistic theory. s« *• wottnenl th> »m — Newtoni- 
an theory of light. Sce/w/di, 1 —Organic, Plutonic, 
porlfcran, rcilex, retribution thcor>'. >ie the quail 

i) lug words.— Satisfaction theory of the atonement, 
set ntnnrnu iif.rt ( f*)l — Solar thecr)'. St ve> in rinu.— Sub- 
limation theory, s. vmi>timnu.>n.— Tho how-wow and 
pooh-pooh theories of language. See btujwvr.— 
Theory of cataclysms or catastrophes. Swentaehfin 

- Theory of chances. profit, dan —Theor>' of cog- 
nition of development, of divisors of emission, of 
equations, of exchanges, of faculties, of forms, of 
functions, of incasement, of numbers, or parallels, 
of prefonnation, of prolcctilcs. s* e ct-nutim 1 , t to — 
Tlieory of special creations. s« v creation. - Undula- 
torj-theorj' of light. sdi;/«H,i. -Young-Holmlioltz 
theor)' Of color. >•••• e>I«r. = SjTl. 3. Theory, Ilyi-ntl.rjri*, 
Speculation. (See dt f “) S/>eeutatii>n i*» Hrgelx the w ork 
nf the hii'iglu'xtlim, hi lug often no more than the raiding 
uf ]H)«i||i|||tli ■*, with little rt fennet to f.ict-t , hence the 
word Is often um <1 1 ontimptumiM) 

thcOSOph (the , o-*'of), n. (= F. tlu n'Ojilw — Sp. 
tiu'nt’n, < ML. tliot'njflius, 11 theologian, < LUr. 
U*eel.) th fta>»;»>c, wise mi flung** <*oiu*eniing tio«l, 

( Out, goil. + roO'if , XX iso. (’f. tlu nsnjihll.] A 
tlieosophlst. 

Within the rbrlMlnn period « e max number among the 
Thttonjdu Nu'-I’latolibl*, Ac. Chttud* r*‘s K'nryc. . IX. ton. 

theosopher (thr-os'o for), ». [< thnunph-y + 

-»/*.] A tlirusopllNt. 

Have nn ( xtraordlnar) can of the late Theosophers, 
th it ti.uli 111 1 n to ilimbe to lle.iXi n upon a ladder of 1 ) lug 
figment** .V ll'u rd, simple fohler, p. 1 **. 

The a-ietlc, ci llb.ite th>> <»phrr. ICtiridey, Hyp ithl, XXii. 
tllCOSOphic (tlir-o—of'ik). a. [< tlu I^nph-y 4 - 
-o*. ) Suinr ns tin osophtcal. 
theosophical Itlio-o-sof'i-kal). a. [< thf trophic 
+ -nl. ) t if or portaining to theosophy or tlie- 

ONophist-.. 

A thnnuphicnl s x stem may alpo be pantheistic, in ton* 
d< nix if not in Intention; but the traii-cendeiit character 
of its tiodhead delliiltelx dlsthigiihhes it from the specti* 
l.itix e phllo»ophl(S xxilfcll tnigilt otherxx be perm to fall 
under the panic dillnitlon. I'ncye. Iirit., XXIII. 27S. 

From the end of the year 17t*3 to the hegimiing <»f the 
xe.ir 17.'*s there existed a society entitled 41 '1 he Theosnphi- 
crtl Society, instltutid for the Purpose of nromoting the 
He ueiily ’Doctrines of the Nexv Jerusalem, ny tranplating, 
pi luting, and imhlhhing the Theological Wi Kings of the 
llonoumhle Etnutiuel Sxxcdenborg.” 

A', nrnf Q., 7th ser., XI. 127. 


theragain 

theosophically (the-o-sof'i-kal-i), adv. In a 
theosopkic manner: toward, or from the point 
of view of, theosophy. 

The occurrence being viewed ns history or as myth ac- 
coiding as tlie interpreter is theosophically or critically 
inclined. JT. R. Smith. 

theosopMsm (the-os'o-fizm), n. [< tlieosoph-y 
+ -ism.] Theosophical tenets or belief. 

Many traces of the spirit of Theosophism may be found 
thiough the whole history of philosophy; in which no- 
thing is more frequent than fanatical and hypocritical 
pretensions to Divine illumination. 

Enfield, Hist. Philosophy, ix. 3. 

theosophist (the-os'o-fist), n. [< thcosoph-y + 
-i$t.~\ O 110 who profosses to possess divine il- 

lumination ; a believer in theosophy. 

I have observed generally of chy mists and theosophist s, 
ns of several other men more palpably mad, that their 
thoughts arc carried much to astrology. 

J)r. II. More, A Brief Discourse of Enthusiasm, xlv. 
Theosophist [is) a name which has been given, though 
not xvith any very definite meaning, to that class of injs- 
tical religious thinkers and xvriters who aim at displaying, 
or believe themselves to possess, a knowledge of the di- 
vinity and his xv m ks by supernatural inspiration. In this 
they dilfer from tlie mystics, who haxc been styled thco- 
patnetic, whose object is passively to recover the sup- 
posed communication of tlie divinity and expatiate on tlie 
results. The best-known names nt this day of t be thco- 
soplitc order are those of Jacob Bohine, Madame Guyon, 
Sw edenborg, and Saint-Martin. Schelliug and others, who 
regarded the foundation of their metaphysical tenets ns 
resting on divine intuition, have been called theosophists, 
but with less exactness. 

Jlrande and Cox, Diet. ScL, Lit., and Art. 

theosophistical (tliu-os-f>-fis'ti-kal), a. [< the- 
osaphist + -iVvif.] I’hcosopliicnl. 
theosophize (the-os'o-fiz), r. ; pret. and pp. 
thco'iophidcd, ppr. tlu (unphidiny. [< theosnph-y 
4 -ire.] To treat of or practise theosophy, 
theosophy (thf*-os'f>-fi), n. [= F. thiosophic, < 
L(?r. Oroaooia, knowledge of things divine, wis- 
dom concerning God, < Ococnfnr, wise in things 
concerning God: see thco^ojth Knowledge 
of things divine; a philosophy based upon a 
claim of special insight into tlie divine nature, 
or a special divine revelation, it diners from most 
philooophic.il systems in that they stmt from phenomena 
and deduce therefrom certain conclusions concerning God, 
wlnreas thco-nphy starts with an assumed knowledge of 
God, directly obtained, through spiritual intercommunion, 
and pmcet ds therefrom to a stud) and explanation of phe- 
nomena. 

But Xenophanes his theotophu, or divine philosophy, is 
mo*t fully declared by Mmpllcius. 

Cud north, Intellectual System, p. 377. 
Theosophy is distinguished from uixsticbm, speculative 
theology, mid other forms eif nhlloeorihy and theology, to 
xx hlch it bears a certain resemlilance, f»y its claims of direct 
divine inspiration, immediate divine rex elation, and its 
want, more or le««x conspicuous, of dialectical exposition. 
It is found among nil nations— Hindus, Tertians, Arabs, 
Greeks (the late r Neo-Platonism), and Jews (Cabala)— and 
presents itsilf variously under the form of magic (Agrip- 
pa of Nettcsheim, Paracelsus), or vision (Swedenborg, Saint 
Mart in), or rajit contemplation (Jacob P»ochme*, Oettinger). 

Schaf.IIerzoy, Enexc., p. 2318. 
The philosophies eir themophu* that elo-e the record of 
Greek speculation. E. Ca*rd, Philos of Kant, p. 17. 

It |s characteristic of tint it starts xvith an ex- 

plication of the Divine essence, and endeavours to deduce 
the phenomenal universe from the play of forces within 
the Divine nature It-clf. Eneyc. Rrit., XXIII. 278. 

Theoowhy is hut a recrudescence of n belief w idely pro- 
clalimd in the twelfth centur), and held to in some form 
b> many barbaric tribes. Atnrr. Jour. Psychol., I. MO. 

theotechnic (tliC*-o-tok'nik), a. [< theotechn-y 
4-iV.] Of or ]K*rinining to tlio action or inter- 
vention of tho gods; o]>oratod or carried on by 
or ns by tho gods. 

Erring man’s t!uot> ehnie device's. 

Pinzzi Smyth, Pyramid, p. 5. 

Tlie theotechnic machinery of the Iliad. Gladstone. 

theotechny (tho'o-tok-ni), n. [< Gr. 0i6c, god, 
4 art: soo technic.'] In lit., tho scheme 

of divine intervention; tho art or method of 
introducing gods and goddesses inton poetical 
composition. 

The personages of the Homeric Theotechny. under which 
name I include the whole of the supernatural beings, of 
w hatever rank, introduced into the Poems. 

Gladstone, .Inventus Mundi, vii. 
theotheca (the-o-the'kji), n. [NL., < Gr. (hue, 
god, 4 Ol/K }j, receptacle.] In the Horn. Oath. 
('Ii., same as monstrance. [Rare.] 

Theotocos (the-ot'o-kos). w. [< ]jGi*. Ptorohnr, 
hearing God, mother of God, < Gr. Oi6f, god. 4 
riKTctr. TthitVj bring forth, engender.] The mo- 
ther of God: a title of the Virgin Mary. Also 
Theotokos. 

theowt, n. A Middle English variant of Iliac*. 
thert, <((!>'• A Middle English form of there. 
theraboutent, atlr. A Middle English fonu of 
thereabout. Chaucer. 

theragaint, adc. A Middle English form of 
thereayuin. Clia uccr. 



theralite 

theralite (ther'a-llt), n. See tephritc. 
therapeusis (ther-n-pii'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. g e . 
rw.-cieiv, cure : sec therapeutic.] Therapeutics. 
Therapeutffi (tlior-n-pu'te), ». pi. [NL., < Gr. 
tkpa-cvTi/c, an attendant, a servant: see thera- 
peutic.] According to ancient tradition, a mys- 
tic- and ascetic Jewish sect in Egypt, of the first 
century. 

therapeutic (ther-a-pu'tik), a. and n. [= p. 
thi'rajirutiquc = Sp" terapeutien = Pg. thmtpcu- 
tmi— It. terapcntico, KNh. therapcuticus, curin*’, 
healing (fcm. thcrapeutica, sc. ars), < Gr. Oqia- 
tcitim if (fem. !) Oepa-crriKi/, the art of medicine), 

< (hpn-evri/c. one who waits on another, an atten- 
dant, < Oepa-eueiv, wait on, attend, serve, cure, 

< Otpa-ue, an attendant, servant.] I. a. Cura- 
tive; pertaining to the healing art.; concerned 
in discovering and applying remedies for dis- 
eases. Also therapeutical. 

Therapaitick or curative pliysick we term that which 
restored! the patient unto sanity, and taketli away diseases 
actually affecting. Sir T. Browne , Vnl" Err., iv. 13. 

All his profession would nllowe hint to he an excellent 
anatomist, but I never heard any that admired his there- 
p-wtiqm way. Aubrey, lives (William Harvey). 

II. it. [cap.] One of the Therapeutic. Fri- 
th a nr. 

therapeutics (ther-a-pu'tiks), it. [PI. of thern- 
pnitic( see -ics).] That part of medicine which 
relates to the composition, tho application, 
and the modes of operation of the remedies 
for diseases. It not only includes the administration 
of medicines properly so called, hut also hygiene and die- 
tetics, or the application of diet and atmospheric and other 
non medicinal influences to the preservation or recovery 
of health. 

therapeutically (thcr-n-pu'ti-kal-i), a dr. In a 
therapeutic manner; in respect to curative 
qualities; from the point of view of therapeu- 
tics. 

therapeutist (ther-a-pu'tist). n. [< thcrapeu- 
, t(ics) + -ist.] One who is versed in tho theory 
or practice of therapeutics. Also therapist. 
theraphose (ther'n-fos), n. and a. [< F. thcra- 
phosc (NL. Thcrttphostt, neut. pi.), appar. < Gr. 
Dtipapinv, a dim. of Or/ptor, a wild Least.] I. 
it. One of a division of spiders instituted bv 
IValekennar.eontaiuing large rjuadripulmonary 
spiders which ltu-k in holes, as the mvgalids anil 
the trap-door spiders; any latcbrieole spider 
(see Latcbricohx). Tills division corresponds to the 
ftenus Mygalc in a former broad sense, and to the modern 
Tetrapneumona (which see). 

II. «. Noting a spider of the group above de- 
fined. 

therapist (ther'a-pist), n. [< thcrap- 1 / + -isf.] 
Same as therapeutist. Medical Xcirs, XL IX. 510. 
therapod (ther'a-pod), a. and 11 . An erroneous 
form of thcropdll. 

Therapon (ther'a-pon), 11 . [XL. (Cuvier and 
Valenciennes, lS2U), < Gr. tiepanuv, an atten- 
dant, servant.] Tho typical genus of the fam- 



Therapon theraps. 


ily TJ.craponidie, containing such species as T. 
theraps. 

Theraponidse (ther-a-pon'i-de), n. pi. [NL. (Sir 
J. Richardson, 1848), < Therapon 4- -idx.] A 
family of percoideous acanthopterygian fishes, 
represented by the genus Therapon and related 
forms. 

theraponoid (the- rap'd -noid), a. and n. [< 
Therapon 4- - oid .] I. a. Resembling a fish of 
the genus Therapon; of or pertaining to tho 
TheraponidcC. 

II. n. Any member of this family, 
therapy (ther'a-pi), n. [= F. thtrapic, < Gr. 
OepaTTEta, a' waiting on, service, < OepaTrevetv, 
servo, attend: see therapeutic.'] The treatment 
of disease; therapeutics; therapeusis: now used 
chiefly in compounds: as, n euro (/; crapy. 
therbefornet, adv. A Middle English form of 
therebeforc. 

there (Tiiar), adv. and conj. [< ME. there, titer , 
thare, thar , thorc, < AS. thier, thcr = OS. thdr = 
OFries. thcr, dcr = MD. daer , D. daar = MLG. 
ddr, LG. thar = OHG. ddr, MHG. ddr, da, G. 
da {dar-) — Icei. thar = Sw. dcr = Dan. dcr := 
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Goth, thar (for the expected *tlier ), there, in that 
place ; orig. a locative form (nearly like the dat. 
and instr. fem. sing, thscre ) of the pronominal 
stem *tha > appearing in the, that, etc., also in 
then, etc. Cf. here 1 , where ; Skt. tarhi, then, 
karlii, when. In comp, there is the adverb 
in its literal use, or, in therein, therefor , etc., 
in a quasi-pronominal use, therein being ‘in 
that (sc. place)/ thereby being ‘by that (sc. 
means)/ etc. There is therefore explained by 
some as really the dat. fem. sing, of tho AS. def. 
art., but such use of a fern, form (instead of 
the expected neuter), in such a way, is unex- 
ampled^; and the explanation cannot apply to 
the similar elements here- and where- as used 
in composition.] I. adv. 1. In or at a definite 
place other than that occupied by the speaker ; 
in that place ; at that point : used in reference 
to a place or point otherwise or already indi- 
cated or known: as, you will find him there 
(pointing to the particular place); if ho is in 
Paris, I shall see iiim there, it is often opposed to 
here, there generally denoting the place more distant ; but 
in some cases the words when used together are employed 
merely in contradistinction, without reference to near- 
ness or distance. 

Stand thou there, or sit here under ray footstool. 

Jas. ii. 3. 

You have a house I’the country ; keep yon there, sir. 

Fletcher, Loyal Subject, i. 3. 
All life is hut a wandering to find home; 

When we are gone, we’re there. 

Ford awl Dchkcr, Witch of Edmonton, iv. 2. 
Of this the there born Emperour Adrian received his 
name. Sandy s, Travailes, p. 2. 

Darkness there might well 
Seem twilight here. Milton , F. L., vi. 11. 

2. Into that place; to that place; thither: af- 
ter verbs of motion or direction: as, how did 
that get there t I will go there to-morrow. 

My heart stands nrmed in mine ear, 

And will not let a false sound enter there. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 780. 
There was Lord Belfast, that by me past 
And seemed to ask how should I go there? 

Thackeray, Mr. Molunj’s Account of the Ball. 

3. At that point of progress ; after going so far 
or proceeding to such a point : as, you have said 
or done enough, you may stop there . — 4. In that 
state or condition of tilings; in that respect. 

To die, to sleep; 

To sleep : perchance to dream : ay, there ’s the rub. 

Shak., Hamlet, iii. 1. C5. 

Mary. Of a pure life? 

llcnard. . . Yea, In Heaven . . . You arc happy in 
him there. Tennyson , Queen Mary, i. 5. 

5. Used by way of calling the attention to 
something, as to a person, object, or place: as, 
there is my hand. 

Some wine, within there, and our viands ! 

Shak., A. and C., iii. 11. 73. 

6. Used as an indefinite grammatical subject, 
in place of the real subject, which then follows 
the verb, increased force being thus secured: 
so used especially with tho verb to be: as, 
there is no peaco for the wicked. 

A Knight thcr wax, and that a worthy man. 

Chaucer, Gen. Frol, to C. T., 1. 43. 
And God said. Let there he light ; and there was light. 

Gen. i. 3. 

There appears a new face of things every day. 

Bacon, Folitical Fables, ix., Expl. 
There seems no evading this conclusion. 

II. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 433. 

7. Used liko that in interjoctional phrases: 
such as, there 1 s a darling! there 1 s a good boy! 

Grandma will 

Give it a plum, a cherry, and a ilg ; 

There ’s a good gran dam ! 

Shak., K. John, il. 1. 1G3. 
Do your duty, 

There 's a beauty. 

IP. S. Gilbert, Fairy Curate. 

8f. Thence. 

For in my palcys, paradys, in person e of an addre, 
•Falseliche thow fettest there tliynge that I loued. 

Piers Plowman (B), xviii. 334. 
All there. See all.— Here and there. Sec /icrch— 
Here by theret, here and there, spenxer.— Neither 
here nor there. See AcrcL— That . . . there, a collo- 
quial pleonasm intended to emphasize the demonstrative 
use of that before its noun ; as, that inan there. In illiterate 
speech the noun is often transposed after there: as, that 
there boy.— To get there, to succeed in doing something; 
be successful. [Slang.l 
Il.t conj. ( rcl . adv.) Where. 

For I herde onys how Conscience it tolde, 

That there a man were crystcned by kyndc lie shuldc he 
buryed. Piers Plowman (B), xi. CG. 

She is honoured over al thcr she goth. 

Chaucer, Frol, to Wife of Bath's Talc, 1. 237. 
There come is, sette hem XV foote atwene, 

And XXV there as lando is lene. 

Palladium, nusbondrie (E. E. T. S.) f p. 77. 


thereas 

there (THar), inter], [By ellipsis from sec there, 
look there, go there.] Used to express; (a) Cer- 
tainty, confirmation, triumph, dismay, etc. : as, 
there! what, did I tell you? 

Let them not triumph over me. Let them not say in 
their hearts, There ! there ! so would we have it. 

Book of Common Prayer, Fsalter, Ps. xxxv. 25. 
Why, there, there, there, there l a diamond gone, cost me 
two thousand ducats! Shak., M. of V., iii. 1. 87. 

( b ) Encouragement, direction, or setting on. 
Lntcr divers spirits, in shape of dogs and hounds, and 

hunt them about. . . . 

Pros. Fury, Fury ! there, Tyrant, there ! hark ! 

Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 257. 

(c) Consolation, coaxing, or quieting, as in 
hushing a child: as, there! there! go to sleep. 

thereabout (THar'a-bout"), adv. [< ME. therc- 
aboute, theraboutc/tharaboutc; < there 4- about.] 
If. About that; concerning that or it. 

Er that I go 

What wol ye dine? I wol go thcreaboute. 

Chaucer, Suinmoner's Tale, 1. 129. 
And they entered in, and found not the body. . . . And 
it came to pass, as they were much perplexed thereabout, 
behold, two men stood by them in shining garments. 

Luke xxiv. 4. 

2. Near that place; in that neighborhood. 

He frayned, as he ferde, at frekez that he met, 

If thay hade herde any karp of a knygt grene. 

In any grounde thar-aboute, of the grene chapel. 

Sir Gawayne and the Green Kniyht (E. E. T. S.), 1. 703. 

3. Near that number, quantity, degree, or time : 
as, a dozen or thereabout ; two gallons or there- 
about. In this and the last sense also there- 
abouts. 

There is a lake of fresh water three myles in compasse, 
in the midst an Isle containing an acre or thereabout. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 10G. 

thereabouts (Tnar'a-bouts"), adv. [< thereabout 
+ adv. gen. -s.] Same as thereabout, 2 and 3. 
Some weeke or thereabouts. 

Ueywood, Fair Maid of the West (Works, ed. 1874, II. 275). 

Sho could see the interior of the summer-house. . . . 
Clifford was not thereabouts. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xvi. 

thereafter (THar-af't6r), adv. [< ME. therefter, 
tharaftcr (= OS. tharaftcr = OFries. therefter , 
derefter = D. daarachtcr = Sw. Dan. dcr cf ter) ; 
< there 4- after.] If. After that; after them. 
Wol he have pleynte or teres or I wende? 

I have ynogh, if he therefter sende. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 8G1. 

2. After that; afterward. 

And whan thow hast thus don, departe for god, and for 
thy soule all thy tresour, for thow maiste not longe ther- 
after lyvcn. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 92. 

And all at once all round him rose in fire, . . . 

And presently thereafter follow’d calm. 

Tennyson, Coming of Arthur. 

3. According to that ; after that rule or way; 
after that sort or fashion; accordingly. 

The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom ; a 
good understanding have all they that do thereafter. 

Book of Common Prayer, Psalter, Fs. cxi. 10. 
Well pcrccaving which way the King enclin’d, everyone 
thereafter shap’d his reply. Milton, Hist. Eng., iv. 

4f. According. 

Shat. How a score of ewes now? 

Sil. Thereafter ns they be ; a score of good ewes may be 
worth ten pounds. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iii. 2. 5G. 

Tell me, if food were now before thee set, 

Wouldst thou not eat?— Thereafter as I like 
The giver, answer’d Jesus. Milton, P. It., ii. 321. 

thereagaint, adv. [< ME. thcragayn , theragen , 
thcrongicn ; < there 4- again. ~\ Thereagainst. 
Withouten hym we have no myght certeyn, 

If that hym list to stonden thcragayn. 

Chaucer, Friar’s Tale, ]. 190. 

thereagainst (Tiiar' a-genst' ), adv. [< ME. th cr- 
ag aincs; < there 4* against.] Against it; in op- 
position to it. 

God teacheth us how fearful a thing it is to wound our 
conscience and do anything thereagainst. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 125. 
Its ends are passed through the side pieces of the frame 
and tightened thereagainst by nuts. 

C. T. Davis , Bricks and Tiles, p. 229. 
thereamong (Tnar'a-nnmg'), adv. [< ME. thcr- 
among ; < there 4- among.] Among them. 

Spread the slow smile thro’ all her company. 

Three knights were thereamong ; and they too smiled. 

Tennyson, Pelleas and Ettarre. 

thereanent (Tiiar 'a-nent'), adv. [< there 4- 
anent.] Concerning that ; regarding or respect- 
ing that matter. [Scotch.] 
thereast (Tiiar-az/ ).conj. [< ME. thereas, thcras; 

(. there 4* <?*•!.] Whore. 

Ami there as I hnue doonc A-mys, 

Mercy, Ihcsu, I wyllc Amende. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 188. 
Milan nc lie was come thcr as she was, 

Myrabell entne. Gencrydcs (E. E. T. S.) ( I. 790. 



thereat 

thereat (Tiiar-at'). adv . [< ME. thcrat , f7icre- 
atc; < there 4- rt/.] 1. At that place. 

Wide is the gate, and broad is the way, tlmtleadcth to 
destruction, and many there bo which go in thereat. 

Mat. vii. 13. 

2. At that time ; upon that. 

Thereat once more be moved about. 

Tennyson, Passing of Arthur. 

3. At that thing or doing; on that, account. 
Every error is a stain to the beauty of nature ; for which 

cause it bluslicth thereat. Hooker. 

Pending Ills sword 

To Ids great master , who, thereat enraged, 

Plow on him. Shah., Lear, iv. 2. 75. 

thereaway (Tnur'n-wn'VirtiN [< there + o »•«//.] 

1. From that place or direction; thence. 

D’ye think we dinnn ken the road to England as wool ns 
our fathers before us? All evil comes out o’ there avail. 

Scott , black Dwarf, vlil. 

2. In those parts; there; thereabout. [Col- 
loq.] 

There be few wars thcreaunu wherein is not a great 
number of them iZapolets) in both parties. 

Sir T. More , l’t»pia(tr. bj Koldnson), il. 10. 

therebefore (Tnfir'l)o-fdr' ). adv. [< ME. tht rhi- 
faore , tin rhifon , therhrjbrne; < tin re + before 
Before that time; previously. 

To h>m gaf I al tin* lorn! and fee. 

That e\er was me geven thrrbifoorc. 

Chaucer, ITol. t*» \\ ife of Itatlt's Tale, 1. 031. 

thereby (T»ur-bi # ), adv. [< ME. tin rh\j, thtrbi 
(= OFrios. tlurin = 1). danrbij = MLU. darhi = 
O. dahtt^y (. thin +/»i/i.] 1. lly Unit ; by that 

means; in consequence of that. 

Pj oik death n thousand deaths we fdaj ; 

Th ' r> t»i \u rbo from bodj-Toomb of t’la) . 

Tht r, ha «>iir mmiIih fi.tst with cclr*ti:dl food; 

Th-r> • l >a \\r o>iii to tii liea\Td> Prother-hood. 

Sal * < - ft r tr. of Du Darlas** Week*, II., The IVcnj. 

2. Annexed to that; in that connection. 
t>mek I line not >onr worship a wart above jour eji? 

J\ at neirr). hn\c 1 . what of that' 

Otoe t \\ ill, thrrehu hangs .a tale 

Shah , M. W. of W., i. 4. 15'» 

3. B\ or near that place; near that number, 
quant it x , or degree. 

Tlarba js tin other bowse that surname was n fa\«r 
t hur» In of s ( > tit \ mi* 

Torkington. Dl uie of Eng Trawll, p .A. 

1 . found n ihaiM 1. and thereby 
\ boh htrmlt in a In tinitage 

Teniw ni lhd) i.rill. 

therefor <Tiifn-for'<. adv. [< ME. thm tm: a 
fot in of tin n tori . now used only as if a modern 
formation. < thin 4- tm , for t lint : see tlun- 
ton .] 1'or t his or for t hat ; for it : as, t he build- 
ing and so much land us .shall be ne« i i ***.'ir\ 
tin n t or. 

therefore (ill defs. 1, J. Tlliir-fnr'; in d* f 1. 
THUl'lor. soiuetllll* s Tinr'for), adt [< ME. 
tin * fttrt , Ho I tot, tlmrton , thorton , thou on i = 
() Fries, tin i Jon I). dam i nor — Ml.ti ihii- 
von = ii.dajur = S\\ dt i toi = \)nn. <b rfn ) : < 
tin n 4- tort. {'(. tin n toi .] If. For that; lor 
this ; for it ; therefor. 

\[sn th it idle tin i nsta.a s that he mad ab<>ut«' h)Ui !»•* 
mail go.«l Ilf the 1 h«\, -if lie wire nat of piwi r to ptie 
therlnre h> msilf /.*n /fi*/i <#iM« (IL 11 T s 1. p 7 

Ui fete hid In r round at let. Thank tin* Lord 
r err. Tennyf m, yuoii M.irj, It. 

2f. In return or recomp* use f . »r this or for that. 

W i hoc for'.iken all, and followed tine, whit fhall 
Mi'll IM there fttref Mat. xh. 27. 

An if I could [tell], wh it Flmulil I gi t tlwreforet 

Shi ih , >1. S D., III. > 

3f. For that purpose or cause. 

Tin. l iitioynti ti here Ilmide* and lute IV« t with a Jllji’c 
tnatli "f Mil) lei and of otto le thltigf iti.idr th>rf> re 

Maiotenlle, I no ib, p 1<*** 
The! wind.- urjlythat fi ml* s w ■ r>‘ falli n a mong the 
hoste Put tin! weri hi Imlilf and m chlualr«»u*c that 
thrr-foTc till I Wolde not he dlMonnlltid. 

Merlin (E E. T. s.\ Ui 

4. For this or for that reason ; on that account : 
referring to something previously stated; con- 
sequently; by consequence. 

In Normandy tilin'* little or im Wine at all grow*. 
therefore the common Drink ««f that < mintn 1* • \d« r. 

tl nat It, I.« tn ri>, ll 51. 

I haw matTlid a w ife, and tin ret ore 1 i annot i omr 

J.nke \i\. 2n 

The largene** of this short ti \t (Pend' r tht n inn to :d) 
men tluir due*) conMst* in that wool tfa r> fare , tin n/vre 
lietattse joii lia\e been k* p irtleiilnrl) taught jmir pit- 
ficiil.ir diitk*, therefore perform tin in, th>nft>ri pnicti-c 
them iJttnnr, Si r mole*, K 

He l*lii*his ; therefore he D guilt). Sjtectafor. 

T.ltie for line and point for point, jour dominion I* a* 
great ns their*, though without Hue nanus Ihiild, there 
/ore, your own world. 7 .*«i<T'»», Nature, p 

= Syn. 4. Therefore, Whrrcfure. A canUnnla, Cme.vy nr «//•/, 
Then, So. All these words draw n conclusion or Infer 
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a consequence from what immediately precedes; they 
arc all aifccted by their derivation or original mean- 
ing. Therefore , for this or that reason, on that account; 
wherefore, for which reason, on which account. There- 
fore is tho most formal of the w ords, and is consequently 
most used In mathematics, logic, and elaborate argument. 
The use of wherefore for therefore is not to be commended, 
as it is considered a Latlnism to use n relative pronoun or 
its derivative for a demonstrative or its derivative in car- 
rying on a thought; tho development of this principle is 
modern, and gives to the demonstrative use of wherefore 
a tone of qnnintness. Accordingly and consequently arc 
more common in cssaj' and narrative writing ; then and 
so in conversation, whci c brevity is most studied. Tho 
last four arc more used to indicate practical sequences. 

therefrot (viiur-frd'), adv. [< ME. therefro; < 
there + fro.} From that. 

And hiiddcn [hid] hero cpgcs whan the! there -fro wente, 
For fere of oilier foules. Tiers Plowman (P), xi. 315. 
therefrom (Tirur-from'), adv. [< ME. therfram , 
tharfrom ; < there + from.} From that. 

Analytical reasoning Is a baso and mechanical process, 
which takes to pieces and examines, hit by bit, the rude 
material of knowledge, and extracts therefrom a few bard 
and obstinate things called facts. 

T. Ij. Peacock, Nightmare Abbey, vl. 

tlieregaint, adv, [ME. thcrfjei/n, thnnjen, iher - 
ini ; < there 4* tjaiivK Cf. thercatjain.} Tlicrc- 
a gainst. 

If men wolde thrrnegn appose 
The nnkid text and iete the glose. 

Jloin. if the Jlo«c, 1. C555. 

thcregatest, adv. [ME. ther-gali*; < there + 

1 1 at i “ + ndv. gon. -f.v.] In that way. 

A seedu that vs sail pane, 

That nowe in ldD*e are bcntc. 

Of clerkls w Iuhmo w 111 crane, 

T bus iu:ij thrr-gati < be mente. 

Play*, p. 

tlierehcncet (THar-hens') t adv. [< there + 
hence.] From that place, or from that circMim- 
Munco; thcnco; also, on that account. 

Ilnuing gone through France, bee went the re hr nee into 
Egjpt. Hakluyt's Voyage «, II. 4. 

Therehenee, they pay, lie was innird the fin of Amlttai. 

/»’/•. John King, On Jonah, p. 1». 

therein (TllHr-in'), adv. [<ME. tlurinnr, tin r - 
mint, t ha mnn, thnnnr, thnn, (. AS. thii rinue (= 
t )S. tharnina — Ol’rtcs. tlurin = ]). daarin = 
MU 5. da nnm = MIDI, tlarin, drill, <«. darhi = 
S\\ . ili mini' = I)an. di midi ), < thfir , then*, + 
i iwc, in: see tin r< 1 ami i/i 1 .] 1. In that place, 
tunc, or thing. 

And ( I ) *wu> a toiire.as leh trowi de, tiutli was tl rnynne. 

Pier * Ph*u wan (i*), i. 15. 
To tine all Angels on aloud ; the lli.i\eu*>. and all the 
I’ow i r* t/o rt i/i. II i'd of f*i imrnifi I'ra'vr, Te Di mu. 

2. In that particular point or respect. 

Theft to timii wrought tin « Tiililrt n mtghttlv. 

Shat. , a Hen. ^ L. ill. 2. 74. 

thereinafter (Tlinr-in'uf'tcr). adv, f< till n in 
4- nfti r. ] Afterward in the mimic document; 
lut> r nti in the satuc instrument, 
thereinbefore (Tllar-in'be-fdr'). rtdr. [< thm- 
iii + In /on.) Earlier in the same document; 
at a previous point in the same instrument, 
thereinto (THur-in'to), adr. [< tin re + into.] 
Into that, or into that place. 

L* t tin m width are In JmK*i !h c to the mountains ; 

. . and lit not them tint are in tho mtttitth* enter 
thereinto. Luke x \ I 21. 

tlicrcmidt, adv. [ME. tlnnnid. tharnud , thor- 
nnd; (. tin rc + mu/-.] Therewith. 

flu bid Pi tie go kiltie a bowh oth* r twi >e, 

And bote Pi ton ther »ii/if bo»e hue woble worchc. 

Piers Pharma n (C), \I. 13d. 

tlicrencss (Tlliir'lics), ;j. [< tin n + -III NS’.] The 
quality of having location, situation, or exis- 
tence with respect to some spndtied ]»oint or 
place. 

foulil licit JX *s*.|li|\ tie the fiellng of an) spiel d where* 
him or t/u re tier if II’ Janie*, lull, XII. I 1 *. 

thereof rn lit r-uv' ), adr. [< ME. tlnrof, tlnn- 
o th , thnrofi =z < il'rics. tin rof= S\v. Dan. di raf ) ; 
( tin n + of.] 1. <>f that ; id* it. 

In that paitie Is a Welle, tint in the daj It Is so cold 
that no in in in i\ dri nke there mb . 

J/irm/i’ri7/i*, Tniub, p. l. r *d. 
In the di) that Hum e dost f/.rrrof, thou shall surely die. 

(Jen. il. 17. 

2f. From that circumstnncc or cau>o. 

It sums Ids ships \wtc hinder'd by th) railing, 

And ther, of conn s It that his head is light. 

Shah., V. of K., v. 1. 72. 

tliereologist (thcr-e-oFo-jist ) : ?I. [< then oloij-y 

4* -is/.] One wlio is versed in thcrcology. 
thercology (thcr-c-ol # q-ji), n. [Irrcg. < Gr. 
fhfwii' for O pn-rinv, servo, attend (the sick), + 
-/«)/«, < /i'jttv, speak: see -ohujif.] Tho art of 
iicnling ; t iiorapmit ics. 

thereon (Tiifir-on'), adv. [< ^n*k thcron , tharon, 
thermic (= OFrios. thcron, deron = D. daaraan 


thereupon 

= MLG. damn = OHG. ddrana, MIIG. ddr one, 
G. damn ) ; < there + on 1 .] On that. 

Lyme nnd gravel comyxt thereon thou glide. 

Palladius, llusbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 15, 
These arm’d him in blue arms, and gave a shield 
Blue also, and thereon the morning star. 

Tennyson, Gareth and Lynctte. 

thereout (Tiiar-out'), adv. [< ME. thcrcoutc , 
thcroutc , thcrutc ; < there + oh/.] 1. Out of 
that. 

Therefore fall the pcoplo unto them, and thereout suck 
they no small advantage. 

1 look of Common Prayer, Tsai ter, Ts. Ixxiii. 10. 

2. On tho outside; out of doors; without. 
[Obsolete or Scotch.] 

And nllc the wallcs belli of Wit to bold Wil thcrcoutc. 

Piers Plowman (A), vi. 77. 
Vojdetli your man, and let him be theroute. 

Chaucer, Canon’s Yeoman’s Talc, L 125. 

3f, In consequence of that; as an outcome of 
that ; therefore. 

And thereout have condemned them to lose their lives. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 

thereovert, adv. [< ME. therover , tharover (= 
D. daarorer = MLG. darorcr = G. dariiher = 
Sw. derdfver = Dan. derover ); < there + over.] 
Over that. 

And over the same watir seynt Ellnc made a brygge of 
stone w lilclie >s vett ther over. 

Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travcll, p. 27. 

there-right (Tiiar-rit/), adv. [< ME. there + 
rii/ht, adr.] 1. Straight forward. Jlalliiccll. 

[ Frov. Eng.] — 2. On the very spot ; right there. 
Ifalliirt ll. [Frov. Eng.] 
therese (ti; -res'), w. [So called from Maria 
Theresa (?).] A kerchief or veil of semi-trans- 
parent material, worn by women at tho close 
of t lie eight cent li century, 
thcrothencet (Tiiar-tlicns'). adv. [< ME. thtr- 
tln ns; < flu re 4* thence.] Thence; from that. 
He thrr-them wende towards Norbclandc. 

Jlom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3350. 

thorctliorouglit (Tiiar-thur'o), adr. [< ME. 
Ihn lhorir, lliirrlhurli, tliarllnirh ; < there + thor- 
otiijh.'] Same as therethrough. 

Some to fete. 

To wile thrr-thorv what wtle xvax 

Pier* Plowman (C), .xxi. 231. 

therethrough (Tiiur-thrii'), adv. [A later 
form of tin n thoroiujh. Cf. through*, thorough.] 
Through that; by that means. 

Ye maun be minded not to act altogether on jour nin 
judgment, for therethrough conus pair mistakes. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xlili. 
Plowing air therethrough until the carbon h igniiul. 

The Jinginrrr, J.XXI. 42. 

tliorctillt (Tllilr-Hl'), adr. [< ME. thrrlil, thrr- 
titlr, thnrtit (= Sw. dirlill = Dan. derlil ); < 
1 1, nr + till-.] Thereto. 

It was hard for to come thcrtHle. 

Hum. of the How,]. 3IS2. 

thereto (THur-tiV), adr. [< ME. tlurin , thartn 
(zz OS. thartn = OFrios. thirto, dirtn =D. daar- 
toc = OlIG. darazuo , tharaznn, AI JIG . darztto , 
G. dazu); < there 4- /oL] 1. To that. 

A* the cu incelbt wjtncsseth whan we tnaken festes. 
We Fhohle nat cl)p!c"[in\itc] kjnghtcs thrr-to ne nokjnc 
r) che. Piers Plmrman (C), xiil. 102. 

2. Al>o; over and above ; to boot. 

A water . . . fo dene and hrode and thcr-tn blakkc. 

Merlin (IL IL T. S.\ ii. 3.*.0. 
I would have paid her kb* for kbs. 

With usury thereto. Tennyatn, Talking Oak. 

theretofore (Tiiur'to-fdr'), adv. [< thereto + 
fore.] Before that time: the counterpart of 
hen t of ore. [Karo.] 

Tin y Fought to give to the cilice the power thcrctiforc 
held by a class. A'. -1. Jiec., CXL1II. 2Jv>. 

thereunder (Tiiur-unMcr), adv. [< ME. tlur- 
undir, thorundtr (= OS. tharundar = OFrios. 
tht ninth r = D. daaronder = MIKE thunder, 
G. dantnfrrzz Sw*. Dan. th r under) ; < there + uu- 
(/<;*.] Under that. 

Those which come nearer unto reason find Paradise 
under the equinoctial line; . . . judging that thereunder 
might he found most pleasure ami the greatest fertility. 

Jtalciyh, Hist. World, I. ili. § 7. 

thereunto (Tiiur-un'to), adv. [< there -F unto.] 
Thereto. 

Either St. Taul did only by art and natural industry 
cause bis own speech to be credited ; or obe God by mir- 
acle did authorize li, and so bring crulit thereunto. 

Hooker, Ecclcs. Polity, ill. S. 

thercupt, adv. [ME. Iheruppe, tht ropjw, thruppe; 

< there + up.] Same as thereupon. 
thereupon (THur r M-pon'),fffft\ [< JHk thempon , 
thcruppon ; K there 4- upon.] 1. Upon that. 



thereupon G281 

And the const shall he for the remnant of the house of 
Judah, they shall feed thereupon. Zeph. ii. 7. 

2. In consequence of that ; by reason of that. 

Here is also frequently growing a certaine tall riant, 
whose stalko being all oucr couered with a red rinde, is 4 -v,« r ; 0 « £1 j c s;\ „ 

thereupon termed the red weed. jneriaca fUiL-ll a-K«U, «. 


thermically 

Vyntariakc is also nowe to make. thermit* n. See thttrm. .. 

What goodo dooth it? His wyne, ayscl [vinegar], or grape, ■fcj|prm2 (therm), n. [In its old use, usually in 
Or rynde of his scions yf that me take, plural thermes < OF. (and F.) thermes = Sp. 


The bite of every beest me shall escape. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 100. 

Same as theriac. 


thereupon ( 

Copt. John Smith, Works, II. 113. 

3. Immediately after that; without delay; in 
sequence, hut not necessarily in consequence. 

The nostages nro delivered up to K. Edward, who 
brouebt them into England; aud thereupon King John is 
honourably conducted to Calais. 

Baler, Clironiclcs p. 125. 

ne thereupon . . . without more ado sends him adrift 
if. Choate , Addresses, p 400. 

Thereva (ther'e-vli), n. [XL. (Latveille, 170(3). 
irreg. < Gr. 0/jpehiv, hunt.] The typical genus 
of the There vi da*, containing medium-sized 
slender dark-colored flics. About 20 species are 
known in North America. 

TherevidcH (the-rev'i-de), ». pi. [XL. (West- 

wood, 1S40), < 'Thereva 4 -idle.] A family of Theridiidffi (the-ri-dl'i-de), it. pi. pZ L., < 'Ilic- 
predaceous flies resembling the Asihrtrc, but ’ * f 

having tho labium fleshy instead of horny. Their 
Jarvnc live in earth and decaying wood, and are either 
carnivorous or herbivorous. The adult dies feed mainly 
upon other dipters, for which they lie in wait upon lea\cs 


theriacal (tiie-ri'a-hal), a. [< tlicriac 4- -ah’] 
Pertaining to theriac ; medicinal. 

The virtuous (bezoar] is taken from the beast that feed- 
etli upon the mountains, where there are theriacal herbs. 

Bacon, Nat. Ilist., § 409. 

therial (tliG'ri-al), a. [< thcri{ac ) 4- -«?.] Same 
as theriac. 

therianthropic (tlie / ’ri-an-throp'ik), a. [< Gr. 
0r/ptov , a wild beast, 4- aiOpu-og, man, 4 -/c.] 
Characterized by imagination or worship of su- 


termas =r Pg. they mas = It. ter me, pi., ( L. 
thcrmsc , pi., < Gr. Otp/mi , hot baths, pi. of depart, 
heat, < depp6 f, warm (= L. formus , warm), < 
Oipeiv, make hot or dry, burn.] If. A hot bath ; 
by extension, any bath or pool. 

O cleer Therms, 

If so your Waves be cold, vliat is it warms, 

Nay, burns my hart? .. _ t _ .. 

Sylvester, tr. of Hu Bartas’s Weeks, u., The Trophies. 
2. In physics , a thermal unit, the water-gram- 
degree or (small) calory, the amount of heat re- 
quired to raise one gram of water at its maxi- 
mum density through one degree centigrade. 


forms of men and beasts. 

Furifled magical religions, in which animistic ideas still 
play a prominent part, but which have grown up to ji 
therianthropic polytheism. Fncyc. Brit., 


, XX. 3G7. 


perhuman beings represented as combining the thermse (thGr'me), n.pl. [L.,< Gr. dep/iat, hot 

baths, pi. of Oipfijj, heat: see therm*.] Hot 
springs or hot baths; particularly, one of the 
public ha tliing-estahlishments of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, which wore universally 
patronized, and of which abundant remains 
survive, the chief of them in Romo. The ancient 
baths were originally of the simplest character, but with 
the advance of time became, after the Fericlean age, more 
and more luxurious. Among the Homans their use did 
not become general until toward the close of therepub- 


rtdntm 4 -id.T.] A family of retitelarian spi- 
ders, tvpified by the genus Thcridium. Most 

..‘-..I .1,. r.t in-nnulnrll inlorCni'tilKf 


and bushes. About 200 species arc known Tliej arc 
sometimes called leaf-nosed jlie*. 

therewhilef (Tiiiir-hwil'), adr. [< ME. (her- 
while, thcrwhylc ; < there + trhih .] 1. Mean- 

while ; the while ; presently. 

Ther-iehile entreil In tlire maydenes of right grctc bewte, 
wher-of tweyne were neces vn-to \graundain. 

Merlin <E. E. T. S.), Ui. COT. 

2. For that time. 

So have I doon In erthe. alias ther-uhylc ! 
Thatcertcs . . . lie uol my gost cvjlc 

Chaucer, A. It. C., 1. 51. 

therewhilest (THur-hnilz')i adv. [< ME. ther- 
ichilcs; as thcrnrhUc 4 adv. gcu. -e.s.] During 
the time; while. 

Thcrtchilcs that thilkc thlnges ben Moon, tliej ne injlitc 
nat ben undoon. Chaucer, Boethius, v. prose <i. 

therewith (Tilur-wiTiP). adv. [< ME. therm th 
(= Sw. derrid = Dan. dcrccd); as tin re 4 inth.] 
1. With that. 

lie 3 .'iuc sow f> tie wittes 
For to worsbepen hyin t/wr-inth. 

Piers Plotnnan (O, 11 10 


of tbem spin web'? consisting of irrcgularlj intersecting 
threads. Many species are known, and 19 genera are 

represented in Europe alone. , w , , ilc! buT was opopuiar passion throughout the empire. In 

Theridium (t lie-rid Him), n. [InL. (\\alckc- their fully developed form the Roman thermal were of great 
liner, 1S0.">), < Gr. lh,pn)/ov, a little animal.] A E j 7C am i lavish magnificence, including dressing-rooms, 
(refills of spiders, typical of the family Thcri - reservoirs, basins of hot and cold water, hot-air chambers, 
■ • • 1 * courts for exercising, gardens for rest, lecture-rooms, li- 

braries, and every other elaboration of architecture and 
of luxury. See plan under batfd. 


diidic. 

Therilia (tho-ri'nij), n. 


[XL. (Ilubncr, 181G, as 


Thorium), i Gr. ih,p , a Mild beast.] 
of gcoinotrid 

rc; 


moths, of tho 
subfamily AV 
nomiHpr , hav- 
ing the Mings 
broad and 
slightly angu- 
lar and the 
male antenna* 
plumose. The 
few species are 
oehemimm whit- 
ish in color. T. 
Jt rri'lnna 1“ com- 
mon throughout 
the north* rn 
1 mteil States 
nnd t anailn, ami 



I have learned, in whatever state I am, thremth t< 
content. Flnl. iv 


be 

11 . 


7 ticrtH 1 /tri t.i.trttt, natural mk 

.. . 1 curs as far south as Georgia, n here its 
1 the fimm drop-tree. In the north it feeds 


of saluting jou, 


2. Upon that ; thereupon. 

"I take the privilege, Mhtre«s Ruth 
. . . And therewith I bussed her Well. 

11. D. Blacbnorc, Lorna I>oone, 1 

therewithal (Tiiiir-wiTiwil'), odr. [Formerly 
also therewithal! ; < there 4- withal.'] 
tlmt; therowitli. 

Knowing bis voice, although not beard long sin, 

She sudden was revived thcrnrithall. 

Stiver, F. Q , \ I. xi 41. 

2f. At the same time. 

I bewnyle mine own vnworthync^ac, ami thrretrithal «Io 
set before mine eyes the Io«t time of my youth mispent 

Gascoiynr , Steele Glas (cd. Arber), Ep. L)e*l , p. 42. 
Well, give her that ring, nnd therewithal 
This letter. Shale., T (1. of V., Iv. 4. 90. 

3. In addition to that ; besides; aKo. 

He was somewhat red of Face, and broad Breasted; short 
of Body, and therewithal fat. Baler, Chronicles, p. to 
Strong thou art and goodly thrrewithal 

Tennyson, Gareth and Ljnettc. 

therft, tf. See tharp. 

therfrot, therfromt, adv. Middle Lnglisli forms 
of ihcrcjro, there from. 

thergainf, adv. A Middle English form of there- 
uain. 

theriac (tho'ri-ak), a. and n. [I. a. < L. thcri- 
Gr. OrjptaKtr , of or pertaining to wild 


A genus thermal (ther'malj, a. [= F. thermal = Sp. 

formal = Pg. thermal = It. ter male , < XL. *thcr- 
malis, < Gr. OtptiTj, heat, pi. Oeppai, hot baths: see 
therm 2 .] 1. Of or pertaining to heat. — 2. Of 

or pertaining to tliermro. 

Next in splendour to the amphitheatres of the Romans 
were their great thermal establishments; in size they 
were perhaps even more remarkable, and their erection 
must certainly have been more costly. 

J. Fcryusson, Hist. Arch., I. 331. 

Thermal alarm, a name applied to a variety of sig- 
nals or alarms for indicating a rise in temperature, as a 
hot-bearing alarm, a temperature alarm, or a thermo-elec- 
tric alarm (see thermo-electric).— Thermal analysis, the 
analjsis of the radiation from any source, as the sun or 
an electric light, with a view to determining the relative 
intensity of the luminous and non-luminous rays or the 
distribution of heat in different parts of the spectrum.— 
Thermal capacity, chemistry, equilibrium. See the 
nouns.— Thermal equator, the line along which the 
greatest heat occurs on the earth’s surface. It travels 
northward and southward through the year with the mo- 
tion of the sun, but, on account of the influence of the 
larger land masses in the northern hemisphere, it never 
moves more than a short distance into the southern hemi- 
spheto except o\er Australia.— Thermal springs, ther- 
mal waters, hot springs. Sec spring, 7. —Thermal unit. 
See unit. 

thermally (ther'mal-i), adv. In a thermal man- 
ner; M’ith refereneb to heat. 

An order of exti net itcptilia, so therm-ammeter (ther-mam'e-tGr), v. [< Gr. 

Otpfirj, heat, 4 E. ammeter.] An instrument for 
measuring tho strength of an electric current 
(in amperes) by means of the heat M’bicli it 
generates. 

thermantidote (tiier-man'ti-dot), h. [< Gr. 
OtpfiT), heat, 4 arndoror, antidote: sec antidote.] 
An apparatus used in India for cooling the air. 
It consists of a revolving wheel fitted to a window, and 
usually inclosed in wet tatties, through which the nir is 
forced. 

Row and heavy punkahs swing overhead; a sweet 
breathing of wet khaskhas grass comes out of the ther- 
mantidote. 

G. A. Mackag, Sir All Baba, p. 112. (3'iffc and Burnell.) 


l.ma ft-L* 
on spruce. 

theriodont (ilir* / ri-«"»-dont>. a. and m. [ALo 
thrrodont; < Gr. oi , a Mild boast, 4 wtoi? 
(odnir-) = E. tooth.) I. a. Having tectli liko 
a maminal's ;i^ a fossil replilo; specifically, of 
orpertaimng to the order Thrnodontm. 

II. n. A member of tin* Thcriodontia. 

If. With Theriodontia ( tho ri-p-don'shi-ii), n. jd. [XL.: 
see tlunodont ] 

called from tho resemblance of tho dentition 
in some respects to that of mammals. There was 
in sonic forms a large laniariform canine tooth on each 
side of each Jaw. separating definable incisors from the 
molar teeth The bead somewhat resembled n turtles; 
the vertebne were amphlciclous. the limbs Ambulatory 
with wi 11-doveloped pectoral and pelvic arches ; the hu- 
merus bad a supracondylar foramen. Many genera hn\c 
been described from the Permian and Tiiasslc of Africa, 
as Dintnodon, Cynodraco, Tigrisuchv *, and Galcmurus. 
The original application of the term has been modified by 
subsequent discoveries; it has become an inexact syn- 
onym of Theromorpha, nnd lias been used instead of Pel ♦/* 
comuria. Also Thcriodonla and Therodontia. Sec cut 
under Dicynodon. 

theriomancy (tlie'ri-o-mnn-si), ». [< Gr. thipior, 
a wild boast, + / lavrcai , divination.] Divina- 
tion by observation of beasts. 

Theriomorphat (tliO'ri-o-mor'fji), n.pl. [NL., 
ncut. pi. of tlirrinmnrplnir : see tlicrionwrphoas.] 
In Owen’s system of classification, one of tlireo 
suborders of Ilatrachia, contrasted with Ophio- 
morpha and Iclithijoniorpha. Gee Theromorpha. 
Also Thcrimnrplta. 

• r< Gr. 

Or/pmr, a wild beast, + papiO, form.] Having 
the form of a wild boast. Ennjc. Brit . , XVII. 
150. [Ilmo.] 

theriomorphous (tliu'ri-o-nior'fns), a. [< NL. 
tlieriomarplins, < Gr. having the form 

of a beast, < O/jfiior, a wild beast, 4- fiopfr/, form.] 
1. Beast-like; resembling an ordinary quadru- 
ped 
of ' 


(tens, < .... . 

beasts, < Orfptov , a wild beast, a beast, animal, . . . , 

a poisonous animal, osp. a serpent, dim. (in theriomorphic (the ri-o-mor'fik), fl. 
form) of Oijp , a wild beast. II. a. < ME. "liter take, 
tiriuke, tariake, < OF. theriaque, F. the'riarjuc = 

Pr. tiriaca = Sp. teriaca, triaca = Pg. tltcriaeja = 

It. teriaca, < L. tltcriaca, ML. also tcriaca, tiriaca, 
tyriaca, < Gr. Or/piany (sc. ttrriiioTor), an antidote 
against tljo (poisonous) bites of wild beasts, 
esp. serpents (netit. pi. Oi/piar.A, sc. <p appana, 
drugs soused), fern, of 0r/ptaklir, of or pertaining 
to wild beasts : see I. The same word, derived 

through OF. and ME., appears as treacle, q. v.] pertaining to the Thcriomnrpita. 


ii or mammal: as, tho thariomorphnux reptiles thermetrofrraph (thtv-i 
the Permian period. 2. Specxiit-ally, of or thermomciroqraph. 
rtainimr to the Jhcriomorma. / 4 1 . I „ 


thermatology (th6r-ma-tol o-ji), it. [< Gr. 
Otppi/, lieat, 4- -?.n)ia, < ?.r)t tv, speak: seo -ology.] 
In vied., the scienco of tho treatment of dis- 
ease by heat, and specifically by thermal min- 
eral waters; balneology. 

Thermesia (thfcr-mo'si-ii), tt. [NL. (Hiibner, 
1810), < Gr. Otp/a/, heat: seo therm.] A genus 
of noctuid moths, typical of the family Thcriuc- 
siitl.T, comprising a number of slender geometri- 
form species, mostly from tropical regions. 
Thermesiidre (tlid-r-me-si'i-do), n. pi. [NL. 
(Guenfio, 1852), < Thermesia + -idle.] A ]ar<jo 
family of noctuid moths of tho pseudodeltoid 
group, distinguished mainly by their non-angu- 
lato wings. About 40 acncra bcBidcs Thermesia lmve 
been placed in tills family, which is represented in all 
parts of the globe except burope. 

met'ro-graf), n. Samo 


I. a. Game as theriacal. 

II, n. A composition regarded as efficacious 


theriopod (the'ri-o-pod), a. and it. Gamo as 

n _ tlirropad. 

against tho bites of poisonous animals; par- theriotomy (tho-ri-ot'o-ini), n. [< Gr. Oypiov, a 
ticularly, tltcriaca Andromachi , or Venice trea- wild beast, 4 -rofua, < rtfiveiv, rapei r, cut.] Tho 
cle, M'hicli is a compound of sixty to sovonty or dissection of boasts; tho anatomy of other ani- 
moro drugs, prepared, pulverized, and reduced mals than man; zootomy, 
by the agency of honoy to an electuary. therlt, v. A Middle English form of thirl*. 


thermic (ther'mik), a. [= F. thermique ^ < Gr. 
Otptnj, heat: seo therm”.] Of or relating to 
heat; thermal: as, thermic conditions.— Ther- 
mic anomaly. see anomaly . — Thermic balance. Same 
ns bolomcU r.— Thermic fever, sunstroke, 
thermically (ther'mi-kal-i), adr. In relation to 
or as affected by heat; in a thermic manner. 
[Rare.] 



thermically 
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The mechanical equivalent of heat— the familiar “ J" 
of ihcrmodynamidslx. The Academy, Oct. 20, 18S!>, p. 273. 


The cases hitherto reported hardly justify positive state* 
mcttts as to the oxact situation of thermically active 
nerves. Medical News, LI I. 507. . , , • 

tlicrrnidf, adr. A Middle English form of there- 
mid. 


thermograph 


Thermidor (ther-mi-dor'; F. pron. ter-md-ddr'), 
«. [< F. thermidor, irreg. < Gr. Oipay, heat, + 

Sihpov, gift.] Tlio eloventli montli of the French 
republican calendar (seo calendar), beginning, 
in 1704, on July 19th, and ending August 17tn. 
Thermidorian (ther-nd-do'ri-an), a. and a. [< 
F. thermidoricn ; as Thermidor + -i-em.] I. a. 
Of or pertaining to the Thermidorians. Seo II. 

II. n. Ono of the more moderate party in tho 
French revolution, who took part in or sympa- 
thized with the overthrow of Robespiorro and 
his adherents on 9th Thermidor (July 27th 1, 
1794. 

thermo-aqueous (ther'mo-a'kwe-us), a. [< Gr. 
Otfiiu/, heat, + L. ai/na, water: see aqueous.) 
Of or pertaining to heated water, or duo to its 
action. 


of thermodynamic (see-ics).] Tho gonoral math- 
ematical doetrino of tho relations of heat and 
elasticity, or of tomperaturo, volume, pressure, 
and mechanical work. The consideration of moving 
forces, though suggested by the form of the word, does 
not enter into the subject to any considerable extent. 

Thermodynamic*. In a strict intcrprctation,this branch 

of science, p - 

Ileat, deals v 


ed with lampblack so as to absorb the heat incident upon 
it, and a cone of polished brass may be added to collect 
moro beat. Thermo-electric couples give a comparatively 
low electromotive force, which has, however,*great con- 
stancy if the two sets of junctions are kept at a uniform 
temperature. What is called the Peltier phenomenon or 
eject is the rise or fall of temperature at the junction of 
two different metals due to the passage of an electric 
current from one metal to the other across the junction 
This therm nl effect is distinct from the rise of tempera- 
ture duo to the electrical resistance of the metals, and 

changes sign when the direction of the current across the 

sometimes called the Dynamical Theory of J unctio » is changed. 

.. , . "1 th the relations between heat and work, thermo-electrometer (th6r' / m6-o-lck-trom'e- 

thougli it is often extended so as to include all trnnsfor- ter), it. K Gr 01 pun. heat 4- E elrrlmmetrr 1 
mationsof energy. Either term is an infelicitous one, for An incjtnmiotif JrIJJInilirX • cl f ctromct ?J -J 
there is no direct rcfercnco to force in the majority of ins “ un ient for ascertaining the heating 

questions dealt with in tho subject. power of an electric current, or for determin- 

Tail, r.ncyc. Iirit., xxill. 283. ing the strength of a curront by the heat it pro- 
Laws of thermodynamics. The first lair is the propo- 'luces. 

Mtion that a given amount of heat measured by tlic pro- thermo-electromotive (tlier , 'm6-e-lek-tr6-m6'- 
duct of the absolute temperature, the mass heated, and tiv), a. K Gr Oimin beat +E electromotive I 
Its specltlc heat is equivalent to and correlated with a p',’ . , : „ L „ clcclr omotuc.) 

given amount of inechaiileal work measured by the pro- f eilai oing to thei mo-elcctricity — Thermo-elec- 
duct of n force (as the mass of a body multiplied by the Womotive force. Same as thermo-electric force (which 
Hceelemtlon of gravity) into a distance through which * cc ' ,lndl CT thermo-electric). 

thermobarograph (ther-md-har'd-gvuf), «. r< V 1 1 r L v , cn ! , i ru: . k , n 1 r ; Rt 1 1 1 o f o IC thermo-element (th6r*mo-cro-inont), n. A 

JffSBzXsp&i&n 

o'- !'vr:fvJ; ktb n J, .sj; 0 C “° E 

imtinV*. It may he stated thus: when work Is* transformed tnermogenf (thfcr ino-jen), n. [< Gr. Oip/n/, heat, 
into heat, or heat into work, the quantity of work is me- + producing: see -qcn. 1 The fluid for- 

i C ..!L*! l i < : a ! t,lc ofjicnt. Admitting merly supposed to exist which was known as 


tus combining a thermograph and a barograph 
ill one interdependent instrument, 
thermobarometer (thfr'inoJm-rom'c-tfrr), n. 

[< Gr. VtpHrj, heat, 4- E. lain wirier,') 1. A ther- 
mometer which indicates tho pressure of tho 
atmosphere by the boiling-point of water, used 
in the measurement of altitudes. — 2. A siphon- 
Imrotnetcr having its two wide legs united by 
a narrow tube, so that it can be used either in 
its ordinary position as a barometer or in the 
reversed position as n thermometer, the wide 
sealed leg of the barometer then serving as the 
bulb of the thermometer. 

thermo-battery (ther‘ ind-bat'er-i), a. A ther- 
mopile. 

thermocautery Gher-mo-ka'ter-h. ». [< Gr. 
Ot/mr,, heat, + K matin/.] A form of net mil 
emit 1*1 \ in which the beat is orodueed b\ blow- 
Dig hcn/iti-vapor into heated spong\ platinum 
on flu* llisnte of the eailteri/.llig plutliiuin -point. 


heat to bo a form of energy, the second hnc asserts that it cnlnrir 
la linpos.ililc, I.) till- mmhU-il net Ion «,f natural proccsc. .''"" r,c *> 00 ). 

to traniforui any part of the heat uf a lu.ily into uu-cliaiii' LnermOgeneslS (till-: 


cal work, except liy allotting heat to pasi from that laxly 
Into another nt a lower temperature. 

Clerk Mtixucll, Ileat, ji. 152. 

thermo-electric (tlu r tmVf-lck'ti ik), a. [< Gr. 


. tr-mo-jon'e-sis), n. [< Gr. 

(h'/i/iy, bent, + j inaic, production,] The pro- 
duction of bent; spocilicnlly, the production 
of liout in tho human body by physiological 
processes. 


ervmgiis the . lieut, + E. electric.] ' Pertaining to (her- thermogenetic (tlier'nifi-je-uet'ik), a. Sumo 


mo-elect rieitv ; nx, tin rmo-i lertrie eurrents. — 
Tticnno-olcctrlc alarm, an obedient apparatus tic. 
slgm.l 1<I Imllr.itc the rise of tclnpciwturc licyund a ccr- 
(aln ilc-lrc.l |«>lut, a", for lastaiiec, lo slum when the 
hearings of shaftings arc ou rhcatcil, er alien a remn Is 
t*«i warm from overheating or In danger bom the.— 

Thcnno-clcctrlc couple. See fW>m..,hrir,>if,/. -Ther- 
mo-electric force, tlu- electromotive fou r produced liy 
a thermo rlictrle couple, or thenin>|tllc. — Thcrmo-olcc- 
trlc height, s. the quotation. 


thermochemical (tliei-iiip-kem'i-kul). ». (< t, r . 

lieut, + K. I III mi, -III.] < If nr pertaining to 
thoriLioehemixtrv , or ehetnirnl phetiotnetin as 
ueeonipunied l>\ the absorption or evolution of 
lieut. 

thermochemist (tlier-nm-kein'isti, ». [< t;,-. 

lieut, + K. ill! mist J One who lx ver-eil 
in the laws nod plionoinoim of ttierinoebeniis 
try. .Vi/fio,. XI, HI Id.-,, 
thermochemistry (tlier-ino-kem'ix-tri -. ». (< 

Hi. lieut. + i:. rhimistri/.) Tlint bnim-h thorino-clectrically (tlii-r - 
of eliemienl xeienee wlneli nielo. lex all the u- Ino-e-lek'tri-knl-i). ndv. In 
rioux n-lutioiix existing between eliemieut ue- 
1 1011 mu) h 


The name ■•then, hrinhf lias been liilnxlilcid 

1.1 d.iiole the lb men! usually r< presented by the ordl- 
nates of a tin ninx h ctrie diagram 

J. I). l.irr> tf, l nits nnd I’ll) •deal Cnnstants, Pn f , ix. 

Tlicnuo-clcctrlc multiplier, tin* comhinntion of a tlier- 
niopllr and a gahaiiorneter as a 
p«-t of tipparatus f.ir the me.iMtre- 
IlH’Ilt nf dllfrrenei r of teinpeia. 

turoof ni'liant Inal, etc - Tlicr- 
mo-elcctrlc aeries. Sio thenm- 

elretrinto 


m 


rut. 

thermochrose ttlnr' ino-krus». ii. Smite ns 
tin nwn‘hro>if. 

thermochrosy (tlier'mo-krd-si), «. [<(ir.^//n#f /( 

*icnt. -f \iHjftn , coloring, < , touch, iinpurt , 

tinge, color: see rhnwnitic.) The proper! v pos- 
sc-s^cd b\ rudmut beat of being eotntiosed, like 
light, of ra \ s of dillcrcnt refraugibilities. varv- 
iiig in rate or degree of transmission through 
diathermic substances. This pmjirrtj follow n from 
the C'Sentlal identity of the in\i-)l>)t- he it rajs of rela- 
ti\elj long u.i\e-lengths and the hmihioim raj t*. or liglit- 
111 j s "ninetimcs called hxit-mtur ,s«-e rtotintrut and 
tjtcclrmn 

thermo-couple Glier'nio-kup !).;». f<t;r. 
heat. 4* E. mupfr ] A thermo-electric couple. 
See th<rmu-(U rtrinhf. J Vii/iis. Mun.. otii M >r 
XXIX. HI. 

thermo-current (tlu'r'mo-kur enti, «. [< < ; r . 

1,1 heat, 4- K. current^.) The euiTent, as 
of electricity, set up 1»\ heating a compound 
circuit consisting of two or more diUerent 
nu'tals. 

thermod (ther'inod or -mod), n. f< (Jr. 
boat, 4- J Thermic ml; the odic or odyllie 
force of heat. Si*e *«/•!. /«« lit n-hf nharlt. 

thermodynamic (thci^ino-di-nanrik), a. [< Gr. 

thpuy, heat, 4* Anuutr, power: see th/nannr.) 
Relating to therinodvnumies: caused nr oper- 
ated by force dm* to tin* application of heat.— 
Thermodynamic function. Sts iunctum. 
thermodynamical (therGno-di-nam'i-kal), u. 

[< tlu rnifuti/nnnuc 4- -r//.] Of ,, r pertaining to 
tliermodvnamics. Philos. tbser. XXVII 

*J13. * * 

thermodynamically (tlR*r v mr»-dI-imm'i-kaI-i), 
(idv. In accordance with the laws of tliermo- 
dynamics. Jour. Franklin Inst., ( 'XXVIII. -1(57. 
thermodynamicist (tbOr^mo-dl-nam'i-sist ), «. 
[< thermodynamic 4- -ist.) A student of tber- 
mod jimmies; one versed in thermodynamics. 


* laws nl 
Fitrtfr. 



accordance w it h tin 
tlienno-electricit v. 

Frit., VIII !U. 
thermo-electricity (tlur / - 

mo-c-lck-tris'i ti). /». [<Gr. 
thpur;, beat. 4- ]•). t h ctricitj/.] 

The electric current pro- 
duced in a circuit of two or 
more dissimilar metals, or 
m a circuit of one metal different parts of 
which are m dissimilar physical states, when 
one of the points of union is heated or cooled 
relatively to the remainder of the circuit ; also, 
tin* branch of electrical science which treats of 
electric currents so produced. If, for example, n 
b.ir of hPmuth ami out* of nntlmonj me soldered toge- 
ther nnd the point of union Ji heitcd while their other 
ixtremitleH are connected by n wire, it Is found that an 
electric current jm««cs from bismuth to uiitlmon), ami 
tliiough the w ire from antlmonj to bismuth Such a pair 
of meta) bar* Is called a thrrnio-rlt ctrie ct>uj>le or jxtir, mid 
It Is found that the 
* tf thermo - ekctrouio- 

- the force, ns It Is 
called, i«, for a cir- 
cuit composed of the 
‘'inn' pair of metals, 
proportional to tlm 
difference of temper- 
atme between the 
hot nnd the cold 
June ion. It is found, 
further, that it dif- 
fers for different metals; mid the list of the metals, ar- 
ranged in ordir according to the dhectlon of tlu* curient 
gem rated, is called the tht rum-elrclric Feric* (analogous to 
the I lectromoti\e series in voltaic clectrlcitj): for exam- 
ple, bismuth, lead, riuc, copper, lion, antimony. If more 
than one couple are emplojed, the whole cleetramotive 
force jk the sum of the separate forces for the successive 
Junctions. A number of couples of the same two inetals 
Joined together form a tlunno-clectric hatterj’, or tlier- 
inoidle : they are arranged so that one set of Junctions can 
he heated while the other Is kept cool. When connected 
with a delicate galv auometer, the thermopile can he used 
to detect and measure very small dllferences in tempera- 
ture, as especially small dlfleienees in radiant heat; for 
this puriwse one eml of the thermopile Is generally coat- 


ns thermotff nir. Jlnston Sled, and tiunj. Jour. 
thermogenic (tlil-r-mo-jcn'ik), «. [As thermo- 
" + -'<••] Of or pertaining to tlio production 
oT lieut ; producing liout — Thermogenic centers, 
mrvmn ccntcn whose function is to stimulate the pro- 
d net ion of heat In the body. — Thermogenic fibers, ner- 
votis fibers convening impulses which increase the produc- 
tion of heat in the tiody.- Thermogenic substance, a 
substance w Inch is associated w itli the production of beat 
in the body. 

thermogenous (thoiwnoj'e-nus), a. [As thcr - 
moiftn + -ous.) Producing lieut. 
thermogram (tluVino-gram), n. [< Gr. 01 put/, 
heat, 4- a mark, writing.] The record 

made by a thermograph, 
thermograph (thcr'mo-graf), n. [< Gr. Oipin/, 
heat, 4- }pu 0 ur, write.] An automatic self- 
registering thermometer, a variety of forms have 
been used, involving different principles and methods, 
(o) In the photographic method meicurial thermometers 
arc med in the following manner: near the top of the 
mercury in the stem an air-bnbble separates the column; 
by the action or a sjstem of lenses the light from a lamp 
pass t s through the air-bubble, and throws the Image of 
the bubble on the surface of a revolving evlinder upon 
which ii wrapped a sheet of sensilired paper; no other 
light ixccnt tile ray pis-ing through the bubble enters 
the dark chamber containing the cj Under, and a plioto- 
gr.inhlc registration Is therefoie made of the oscillations 
of tlic merciirv -column. (5) In t lie metallic thermograph 
[lie actuating instrument is a metallic thermometer whose 
Indications are made to >Icht any disked degree of sensi- 
tiveness by a lever or levers which give motion to a re- 
cording pen. To an iron frame (see the cut) are fastened 
the thermometer-strips, the clock, the adjustments of 
tlie recording levtr, and the perforated protecting case. 

'I he clock rotates a metallic disk once a week. A paper 
chart h fastened to the disk and rotates with it. The chart 
is divided Into fourteen equal spaces, the dark spaces in- 
dicating night-time. These spaces are subdivided to 
Indicate hours. The recording lever traces with an ink 
pen a line upon the paper chart, according ns the metallic 
thermometer bends ns affected by the heat or cold. The 
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Thermograph. 

A, clock -arbor; C, clock-bo*; D, ink pen; T. F. arcs; L, record- 
Ing N. X. metallic thermometer strips; I’, !*, platinum wires; 

K. piece for holding thermometer-strips to frame; S, S. screws for 
ad lusting recording lever; W, winding arlion, of clock ; X, X. screw - 
holes for fastening instrument in place or in packing-fKi*. 

thermometer Is composed of two strips of metal of differ- 
ent expansibilities. The curve thus traced over the con- 
centric lines of the paper chart which indicate degrees 





thermograph 

enables the temperature at any time during the week and 
the rate of variation to be accurately determined, (c) In 
the electric-contact method a mercurial thermometer hav- 
ing a large bulb and an enlarged stem has the upper end 
of the tube left open, and a line platinum wire is made to 
descend in the tube by clockwork at regular intervals. 
When the ufie comes in contact with the top of the mer- 
cury, an electric circuit is closed, and the distance is re- 
gistered which the platinum wire has descended in order 
to touch the mercury surface. This method is used in 
the instruments of Hough and Sccclii. (d) In the manom- 
( ter thermograph the actuating instrument is an air- or 
cap-thermometer. The vessel containing air Is connected 
io a line tube with a registering apparatus, of which van- 
nus forms have been devised. Changes of temperature 
produce changes of pressure in the inclosed gas, and these 
changes of pressure arc the subject of measurement nml 
registration. The scale of the thermogram devaluated in 
degrees either by a theoretical formula or by actual i om* 
pirisons. The instruments of Schreiber and Sprung lu. 
long to this class. (<•) A still further form, not belonging 
strictly to any of the preceding classes, is illustrated bj 
the Richard thermograph. Its thermometer is a bourdon 
tithe tilled with alcohol, to which is attached a leu*r car- 
rying the registering pen. With a rise of temperatmc 
the differential expansion produces a change of shape of 
the tube, accompanied by a corresponding change in posi- 
tion of the lever and registering pen A high degree of 
sensitiveness and consequent accuracy is attained In this 
instrument. 

thermography (tln»r-mog'ra-fi), n. [< Gr. pur/, 
heat, + -ypnpm, < ^pa^ttv, write.] Any met 1 km l 
of writing which requires heat to develop the 
characters. 

thermo-inhibitory (ther’nio-in-liib'i-to-ri), a. 
[< Gr. OifWT/, heat, + E, inhibitory.] Noting 
nerves whose function is to stop or inhibit the 
production of heat in the body, 
tnermojunction (tlier'ino-jungk -hom. «. [< 

Gr. Otp/tf/j heat, + E .junction.] The point of 
union of the two metals of a thermo-electric 
couple. 

thermokinematics (ther-mp-kin-fMimt'iks), «. 
[< Gr. Oepurj, heat, 4* E. kinematic*.) The theory 
of the motion of beat. See the quotation. 

The science of heat has been called Thermotlc*, and 
the theory of heat as a form of energy is called Thciinu 
dynamics. In the same way the theory of the cqiiilil*- 
rium of heat might be called Thermostat ic«, and that of 
the motion of heat ThennoKinrmatm* 

Clerk .1 Inixrcll, Heat. Int., i. •». 

thermology (Mifrr-mol'o-ji), n. [< Hi-, 
heat, + -fjo'/ia, < ?(}nv, speak: see -»/>»;;/.] Tic 
science of heat. 

M. Lc Comte term* it (tile Fcience of licit) Thermolwu 
Wheirell, Philos, of Induct. Sciences, I p ivui 

thermolysis (ther-mol'i-sis), ». Gr .t* put}. 
heat, 4* loosening, dissolving.] 1. Same 
ns dissociation, 2. 

The heat supplied has the effect of throwing the mole- 
cule into such agitation that the mutual ntlmity of the 
atoms cannot retain them in union. This i«, the process 
of Dissociation or Thermolysis. 

.1. I)ani*ll , Prin. of 1’hj sics, p 31b. 
2. The dispersion of lieat from the botlv, l»y 
radiation, conduction, evaporation, and Un- 
warming of excreta and dejecta, 
thermolytic (tlii*r-ino-lit 'ik). a. and a. [< thn •- 
uiolysis (- lift -) 4- -/>.] I. a. Of or pertaining 
to thermolysis, in either sense; heat-dw-harp:- 
ing. Med. yews, lii. 393 . 

n. «. a substance or agent having to do 
with the discharge of heat from the body, 
thermolyze (thcr'mo-lfz), r. A; pret. and pp. 
thermolyzed , ppr. thcrmolysing . [< thermolysis 

(cf. analyze).) To subject to thermolysis ; dis- 
sociate by the action of heat, 
thermomagnetic (thcr'mo-mag-not'ik), a. [< 
Gr. Olpfiy, lieat, 4- E. magnetic.] Pertaining to 
the effect of lieat ns modifying the magnetic 
properties of bodies. 

tnermomagnetism (ther f in6-mag'nct-izm) ? n. 
[< Gr. OipjtTjj heat, 4- E. magnetism,'} Mngni k t- 
ism resulting from, or as affected by, the ac- 
tion of heat. 

thermometer (tli6r-mnin 'e-tOr), n. [= F. thcr- 
mometre = S]». tcrmomclrc , tcrmdmctro = Pg. 
thermometro = It. tennometro = D. G. Dan. ther- 
mometer = Sw. termometer , < NL. *thcnuomc- 
trnm. < Gr. Otp/ir/, heat, 4* jif-pov , measure.] 1. 
An instrument by which the temperatures (see 
temperature and thermometry) of bodies are as- 
certained, founded on the common property 
belonging to all bodies, with very few excep- 
tions, of expanding with lieat, the rate or 
quantity of expansion being supposed to be 
proportional to the degree of heat applied, and 
hence indicating that degree. The expanding 
substance may be a liquid, as mercury or alcohol ; a gas, 
as in the nir-thermoineter (which see); or a solid, as 
in the metallic thermometer (see below). The ordinary 
thermometer consists of a slender gla^B tube with a 
small bore, containing in general mercury or alcohol *, 
this expands or contracts by variations in the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere, or on the instrument being 
brought Into contact with any other body, or being im- 
mersed In a liquid or gas which is to be examined, and the 
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state of the atmosphere, the body, liquid, or gas, with i e- 
gard to beat, is indicated by a scale either applied to the 
tube or engraved on its exterior surface. The thermom- 
eter was invented by Galileo at some date prior to 1011, 
and was developed by his pupils through the first thirty 
years of the seventeenth century. In 1(341 the Florentine 
philosophers were using a thermometer consisting of a 
bulb filled with alcohol, with sealed stem, and graduated 
on the stem according to an arbitrary scale, of which the 
divisions wcie, approximately, fiftieths of the volume of 
the lmlh. Sagredo adopted a scale of 3G0 divisions, like 
the graduation of a circle, and fixed the application of the 
word dcrjrce to the thermometric spaces. No means of 
computing observations made with thermometers con- 
taining different fluids ami of different innnufactme were 
possible until Fahrenheit adopted a graduation between 
two fixed temperatures. For the zero of his scale Fahren- 
heit adopted the lowest temperature observed by him in 
the winter of 1700, and for his upper fixed point he took 
the temperatmc of the body, and marked it 96°. By this 
-ystem of numeration the temperature of melting ice be- 
came 32°, and the boiling-point of water 212°. This is the 
scale of the Fahrenheit thermometer commonly used by 
English-speaking peoples and in Holland. Dol’lsle, about 
1730, thst used tiie melting-point of ice and the boiling- 
point of water as the fixed points of the thermometrie 
v cale, and tlu-j gradually came to be universally accepted. 
In Rmumur's thermometer (formerly largely used in Ger- 
many and Russia, but now being superseded) the space 
betw ecu the freezing-point and t lie boiling point of water 
is divided into t>o «qual parts, the zero being at freezing. 
In the erntinrade thermometer, used widely throughout 
Europe, and \ery extensively in scientific investigations 
even w hei <•, the space betw ecu the free/mg-point and the 
boiling-point of watoi is di\idcd into loo equal paits or 
degrees the fleering point being zero and the boiling- 
point loo'. The absolute zero of temperature is the logi- 
cal beginning of a tlieimometiii scale, but since ther- 
moniLtric tempeiatuns aie pninniily relative, the zero 
point is ailutrarv, and the i<ahienhcit, Reaumur, nml 
centigrade thernionictus present the different systems 
of numeration that have come into use. The following 
formula? give the com vision of tin so scales : I.ct F, It. ami 
(’ rcpiest-iit any temperature as given by the three scales 
icspeetiv elj , then F = R x V 32’ = (’ x ? + 32’. The 
standard mercurial thermometer consists of a slender 
tube with capillary bore hermetically sealed at the top, 
and terminating at its lower end in a bulb filled with 
mercury. The melting-point of ice and the boiling-point 
of water at standard pjcsstm* arc determined on the 
tube, and the intermedi ite space is subdivided into equal 
parts. The graduation- are extended above nml below 
tiie fiducial points, and finally the lube Is calibrated, and 
outstanding eriors of tin graduation are determined. 
Oi dinar) tluimometoi- coining nn> dc-dicd small range 
of temperature are gr.idu.itml b> eomparison with a t-tnn- 
danl Toi exti erne degree* of cold, theunometera filled 
witli spirit of wiiieinmt b<- employed, ns no degree of cold 
known iscapable of fru zing that liquid, whereas mcrciir) 
freezes nt about .if* below zeioon the Fnhicnhcit scale 
(>n the other hand, -pint of wine is not adapted to high 
temperature-, ns it i- soon converted into vapor, where- 
as rmrciirv does not hoi) till its temperature is raised to 
(sin !’. Mitt nr) thmiioun t« rs designed for measuring 
temperatuie- ii]i to 40<i ^ <7Vj F ) arc made bv filling the 
stem and an upper bulb above the stem with nitrogen. 
The mcrciir) expands against the Increasing pressure of 
the nitrogen, ami its boiling point is raised thereby. Tem- 
peratures higher than this limit are usually obtained with 
ail- or steam-thermometers ami other forms of pyrometer 
(which see). I he air- (or pa* )thermomctcr consists of a 
quantity of pure dn air or gas contained in a reservoir such 
that Its change of volume or of pressure with varying tem- 
peratures inn v he pi operly observed Two forms have been 
u«ed — (1) the constant prtssnre thermometer, in which the 
gas is maintaimd at constant ptessure ami its varying 
volume measured, (2) the eonstant volume thermometer, in 
which the increase of pressure under constant volume is 
measured. This is the ordinary form in which the in- 
strument is used. For accuracy it is decidedly superior 
to the mercury thermometer, and has been adopted ns 
the ultimate standaid to which all other thermometers 
are leferrcd. In the metallic thermometer, ns generally con- 
structed. temperature is measured by the change in form 
of composite metal bars, due to their differential expansion 
(hetie< more properly called bimetallic thermometer). One 
of the early forms was that of Brcguet, which consists of 
a fine spiral liar made of platinum, gold, and silver, line 
end of the spiral Is fixed, the other end being connected 
with a simple mechanical device to convert the curving 
or torsion of the bar under changes of temperature into 
the movement of an index over n dial having n scale mark- 
ed in a circle upon It. The same principle, with variations 
in the mechanical application, is now much used in the 
construction of thermographs* For indicating very slight 
variations of temperature a thermo-electric junction or the 
bolometer is employed 

The thermometer discovers all tiie smnll unpcrceivnhlo 
variations in tiie coldness of the air. 

(Jlannlle, E-sayp, Hi. (an. 107G). {Richardson.) 

2. lienee-, figuratively, anything which (rough- 
ly) iiulieatos toinfioraturo. 

Those fixed animals [corals!, nml the reefs which they 
elaborate, are among ihc be«t of living thermometers. 

(Jill, l*roc. Biol. Hoe. of Washington, lbSS, II. 35. 
ABpIration thermometer, one in which the tempera- 
ture of the air is obtained hj drawing aii in with a venti- 
lating- fan through a tube, and causing it to flow rapidly 
over a thermometer, or over wet- and dry-bulb tliennom- 
eters, placed therein. This method, first described by 
Belli in 1837, has been followed and developed in the in- 
strument of Assinnnn. — Attached thermometer, one 
fastened to the tube of a barometer for indicating the tem- 
perature of its mercury.— Axilla thermometer. See 
axilla.— Bl-mctal thermometer, a thermometer com- 
posed of a bar of two nietals or alloys, having different 
rates of expansion, brazed together and sometimes bent 
into the form of a spiral. The compound bar is fastened 
rigidly at one end, the other end being connected with a 
simple mechanical device to convert the curving or tor- 
sion of the bar under changes of temperature into the 
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movement of an index over a dial having a scale marked 
upon it.— Celsius thermometer, a thermometer intro- 
duced by Celsius in 173G (and used to a limited extent), in 
which the zero of the scale was placed at the temperature 
of boiling water and 100’ at the temperature of melting 
ice, plus (+) and minus (— ) degrees in atmospheric tem- 
peratures being thus avoided. This was a centigrade 
scale, but not that of the modern centigrade thermom- 
eter, which was introduced by Linnaeus. — Centigrade 
thermometer. See def. i. — Chromatic thermom- 
eter, an arrangement of glass plates, devised by Sir 
David Brewster, exhibiting tlic difference between their 
temperature and that of an object with which they are 
brought in contact by the different hues of the polarized 
light produced in the plates.— Chromo thermometer, 
an instrument used to raise the temperature of petro- 
leum at the late of 30° in fifteen minutes: used for pur- 
poses of testing.— Clinical thermometer, a small maxi- 
mum self-registering mercurial thermometer used in ob- 
taining the temperature of the body. In its usual form the 
range of scale is 25* F., or less, and graduation is carried to 
one fifth of a degree. A very sensitive clinical instrument, 
called the half-minute thermometer, has a bulb of smnll di- 
ameter and an extremely fine bore, in which the mercury 
is rendered visible by a lens-fronted stem. — Conjugate 
thermometer. Same as differential thermometer. — 
Deep-sea thermometer, a registering thermometer 
used to ascertain the temperature of the sea at any depth. 
The instrument consists of the thermometer proper set in 
a metallic frame. The form of thermometer now used is 
that of Negretti and Zambra. It consists of a mercury 
thermometer whose stem, of wide bore, tei initiates in a 
small pyriform sac. The stem is contracted and con- 
torted just above tiie bulb, and when the instrument is in- 
verted, the mercury-column bleaks at this point, and flows 
down into the tube, which is graduated in the inverted po- 
sition. An overflow-cell prevents mercury from the bulb 
from entering the stem if there is a rise of temperature. To 
protect it from pressure, the thermometer is hermetically 
sealed in a strong glass tube, the part of which surrounding 
the bulb contains a quantity of mercury secured by a ring 
of india-rubber cement. By means of mechanism in its 
frame, the thermometer is made to turn over at any de- 
sired uepth, and the temperature at the instantof inversion 
remains recorded in the tube until the instrument is read 
and reset. For small depths, the instillment is reversed 
by a weight which is sent down the sounding-line. For 
great depths, the reversal is effected by means of the rev- 
olution of a small propeller, which is set in motion by the 
water so soon as the thermometer is drawn upward.— 
Deville’s air-thermometer, a form of air-thermometer 
used for measuring very high temperatures— the thermo- 
metric substance, the air, being contained in a porcelain 
Imlb capable of resisting the heat of a furnace. — Differ- 
ential thermometer, an instrument for measuring very 
small differences of temperature. The earliest form, in- 
vented and named by Sir John Leslie, consists of a U-sbapcd 
tube, each end of which terminates in a bulb. The bend 
of the tube contains a colored liquid ; the upper parts of 
the tube and the bulbs arc filled with confined air. When 
one of the bulbs is at a higher temperature than the other, 
the liquid in the adjacent stem is driven down by the high- 
er pressure, and rises in the opposite branch. The differ- 
ence in height is proportional to the difference in tempera- 
ture of the two bulbs. The instrument is now used only as 
a therm oscope — Earth- thermometer, one designed for 
ascertaining the temperature of the ground at different 
depths. Three types have been employed — (a) a ther- 
mometer of large bulb and veiy long stem, so that, al- 
though buried many feet in the ground, the top of the 
liquid column extends above the surface (temperatures 
at depths of twenty feet have been obtained by this); 
(/>) an ordinary’ thermometer inclosed in a wooden tube 
and other non-conducting packings, which can be sunk 
to any desired depth, the temperature of the thermom- 
etci being assumed not to change during the short time re- 
quired to draw it up and make the reading ; (c) (l) thermo- 
electric junctions; (2) the electrical-resistance method. 
— Electric thermometer, (a) An apparatus for mea- 
suring small differences of temperature, based on the ac- 
tion of a thermopile. See thermo-electricity, (fc) A ther- 
mometer whose action is based on the variation of elec- 
trical resistance produced by changes of temperature in a 
metallic conductor. The difference in the lcsistance be- 
tween a current passing through a conductor of known 
and one of unknown temperaturo gives the difference 
of temperature between the two. Also called differen- 
tial-resistance thermometer. Tiie most delicate form in 
which the principle is applied is tiie bolometer. — Fah- 
renheit thermometer. See def. i.— Kinnersley’s 
thermometer, an apparatus sometimes used to illus- 
trate the sudden expansion of air through which a dis- 
charge of high-potential electricity has taken place. It 
consists of two connected tubes partially filled with wa- 
ter; the larger one contains above the water-surface two 
knobs, and when the spark is formed between them the 
water is forced up to a higher level in the smaller tube.— 
Maximum thermometer, one that registers the maxi- 
mum temperature to whicli it is exposed. Three types 
have come into use in connection u itli the mercurial ther- 
mometer. (a) The Rutherford maximum lias a light mov- 
able steel index at the top of the mercurial column. The 
tube is placed horizontal, and as the temperature rises 
the mercury pushes the index before it. When the tem- 
perature falls, the index is left in situ to mark the po- 
sition of the maximum, (b) In rhillips’s maximum, a 
small bubble of air makes a break in tlio upper part of the 
mercurial column. When the temperature begins to fall, 
the detached portion of the column is left behind to regis- 
ter the highest temperature, (c) Tiie Negretti maximum 
has the bore of the tube partly closed by a constiiction 
just above the bulb. In rising temperatures mercury is 
forced from the bulb past the constriction, but when the 
temperature falls the in cicury cannot readily return to 
the bulb, and the top of the mercurial column indicates 
the maximum temperature. In order to reset the ther- 
mometer to the cun cut nir-temperature, tho mercury is 
foiced back into the bulb by whirling the instrument on 
a swing-pin. This form of maximum is used at the sta- 
tions of the United States Weather Bureau. — Mercury 
thermometer. See def. l.— Metallic thermometer. 
Sec def. 1. — Metastatic thermometer, a very sensi- 
tive mercurial thermometer, having an apical cavity 
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into which any desired part of the mercury can he drawn 
off. This device enables the thermometer to be used over 
a wide range of temperature, and the scale to bo gradu- 
ated to small fractions of a degree, without increasing the 
length of the stem. For each different state of the instru- 
ment, the temperature corresponding to some part of the 
scale must be determined by comparison with a standard 
thermometer.— Methyl-butyrate thermometer, one 
in which the thermometric substance is methyl butyrate. 
Sir William Thomson, Kneyc. IJrit., XI. Minimum 
thermometer, ft thermometer that registers the mini- 
mum temperaturo to which it is exposed. The alcohol 
minimum, devised by Itutliciford in 171M, is now univer- 
sally used. The registration is effected by a light steel or 
glass index enlarged and rounded at the end, and wholly 
immersed in the column of alcohol. When the tempos a* 
ture falls, the index is carried towaid the bulb by the sur- 
face-tension at the end of the contracting liquid column, 
and when the temperature lises the alcohol flows around 
and past the index, leaving it to mark the lowest temper- 
ature.— Optical thermometer, a thermometer proposed 
by Cornu for the study of high temperatures, based on the 
principle that in certain crystals the amount of the rota- 
tion of the plane of polar [ration depends on the tempera- 
ture. As quartz can lie submitted toft w ide lange of tem- 
perature, it is considered to lie specially adapted for the 
application of this met hod in determining high tempera- 
tures.— Overflowing or mercurial-weight thermom- 
eter, a mercury -theimomcter consisting of a hull) with n 
short piece of fine stem perfectly filled with mercury at 
O’ l\ Any higher temperature Is detei mined by weigh- 
ing the quantity of meietiry expelled, instead of !>v mea- 
suring it \ oliimetric.il ly, as in the ordinary met cm ini stem- 
thermometer — Radiation thermometer, see frnv<- 
trial rivliatnm thermometer and Fular-railiatinn thrrmom- 
t ter. — Reaumur thermometer. Seeder, l —Regis- 
tering thermometer, ft RcU-itgbtcring tlieimometer; 
n maximum or minimum tbermoinctir - Six’s tlier- 
mometor, a bilf-r«ght«*ring tliermomeU r, lux rated by 
J six in 178 1 , combining in one instrument the registra- 
tion of maximum and minimum ternpcintiires- for many 
yi irsun widely usul, but now generally supersedid by 
sepirite m ixirmim and minimum Instruments. - Sllng- 
thermometer. a thermometer with which the tempera- 
tut e of the air fs obtained by whirling the instrument in 
the frei air Tile resulting rapid com eetinn brings the ti m- 
peratnre of the tlnrmometer into close accordance w Kit 
the mpt rature of the air - Solor-radiutlon thermom- 
eter. a tin rniotin ter for measuring the intensity of solar 
radiation \ bum frequently adopt etl for thin purpose is 
tin blurt, bn {h thermometer in radio, first Miggesttd by sir 
John lb isi lit I It consists of a srmlthe im rt nr! il flier- 
momett r Inn lug the bulb ami nlmut an inch of the stun 
enured « it li lampblaek The w hole Is Inelosetl in a gl i«s 
ttibi of w bn h one end is blow n into a large bulb in th • 
1 1 nt« r of w fin h is fixed tin bull) of the thermometer, and 
th. tube is then e\h instt d of air The thennonn l« i bulb 
thus pnptrod absorbs all the sol ir lu.it ( tint falls upon 
it ,i u> 1 lo-.-s none by lonxcction With the Id u k bulb 
tin i niotat ter there Is frcqiicutlx iismI a bright bulb tiler 
moiii.i.r spuil.arh im ised Tins bis its bulb count! 
w itb i k * 1 i-tic <1 silx er <t hiiiii* rqiilx dent « o iting w bb b re- 
lit . t - most <>f the null itton tli.it falls u|*>n it. I in* ditb r- 
. in < brtxx een the re niings of tin *e two in-tninn nts is h*- 
sum. <1 t.. me isure the intensity of ►*■! »r radiation - Sub- 
marine thcrmomotcr. - H*ir as ,lcrj. t. -I th. rmome*. r - 
Terrestrial-radiation thermometer, a minimum t her- 
rnonn t. r u-.d to n sister tin*. <»*dlng of thet irtli s -nrf.n e 
b« low t li* temiM riture of the tir l»> inn turn d rah it ion 
flu bulb of tlie tilt imomt tt i is gitonlh »hxp<*d with 
sp. 1 1 d r. g trd to ..bt lining •» high dt gr« « of m n-itlxi n* -« 

V I s». . til. d n»rturnnl rinhntmn thermion. t, r UpSCttlllg 
thermometer, a form of im r. tired tin rm»im t. r «!« i f-. <1 
b\ N.gritti and /. unbr i for rt glsti ring tin tt mpt nit it re 
at am d.-irtd turn The r« gistritimi Is tibvttd by In 
\ < t ting t lit.* in«trumi nt, after w hit li it r. in tins iiirdt. n <1 
until it is rest t. i!y mentis «>f ibnkwork tin* upset inn 
b. m idt to occur automat Irallx at an> .ItsJrtd time, and 
t strits of stub tin niioiueteni eonstitntes u m< tin*. I for 
obi lining hourly t* mpenitun •*. The in-truiin nt finds Its 
pnntlpd U h e as a <le*-p-s.\t tin rilioint t« i s (l . ab.o e — 

Water-steam thermometer, a pr««po*» .1 form of tier- 

mounter In width the tilt rmoim frit Mibst inee is k itn- 
1 'iteil watt r-xapor, and in w hitii tin* tt mpt rature is glx* n 
from tlie pres-ure of the \ np.-r ns mi .wired bx the lielglit 
of the w.tter-eolumn it . -in Mij.fH.rt. — Wet-bulb ther- 
mometer. bee ]K>/chn<iintrr. 
thermometric (tlicr-mn mct'rikh a. [= \\ 
tin rmonn trnjnc ; ns thernnwn ti r 4- -»»’.] 1. < If 

or pertaining to a t hennometer : as, ( In* thi rmo- 
nntnc scale or tube. — 2. Math* b\ means of a 
thornumu'tor: ns, tin rmonn tnc i»lis«-rvat mtis — 
Thermometric steam-gage, a form of st* .»» gage w hicli 
hhows the amount of pressure in a holier by the «1« gn e of 
expulsion of a fluid at the teinper.it un ptodiicul bj the 
picture T. II Knvjht. 

thermometrical itln*r-ind-iiiei'ri-k»l), a. f< 
tin r mount nr 4* -til. ] Sami' as tin rnnnin trie. 
Jlin/h , Works, IT. 4 lit 5. 

thermometrically (tin' ’T-mo-inet'ri-knl-i), adr. 
In a flirnii.iinrtrieal manner; b\ means of a 
thi*rinomcti*r. 

thermometrograph (thor-md-met Vo-graf), «. 

[— 1\ tin nnonn troijrnpln , < < Jr. th put,, heat, 4* 
fit 7(»t i, measure, 4* w rite.] A self regis- 

tering thermometer, especially one xxliieh reg- 
isters flu* maximum or minimum temperature 
during long pi noils. Also tin run tnn/i njilt. 
thermometry (i lier-mom'e-tn). //. [< iir.^/m//, 
heat, 4* - uirpia , < mrpni, m« asiire,] The art of 
measuring tempiiaturc. A niimtiie d unit of tem- 
perature ditlcrcnee is dilixtd from the mi .wimble phyM- 
cal effects produced hi bodies by heat - for example, line.u’ 
expansion, xolumctric expansion, change of gaseous elas- 
tic pressure, and change In fleet tic lesistanee. In the 
customary use of the thermometer, clmng< s in temjiei.i- 
turc arc assumed to be dhcctly ptoportional to tlie <>b- 
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served changes in the thermometric material, and tempera- 
ture units arc defined in terms of the particular material 
and phenomenon adopted. The thermomctric unit at pres- 
ent (1S0D) adopted by the International bureau of Weights 
mid Measures is one centigrade degree, or the hundredth 
part of tlie fractional increase of pressure of a volume of 
pure dry gas originally at a pressure of one standard at- 
mosphere, and heated from the standard freezing-point 
to the standard boiling-point of xvatcr. With this unit, in- 
crements of temperature arc closely proportionnl to in- 
crements of heat, and the air- (or gas-)thermomctcr of con- 
stant volume is thendopted instrumental standard. The 
air-thermometer, however, is not adapted to ordinary uses, 
and it is the object of thermometry to obtain comparable 
temperatures with convenient and portable instruments. 
The expansion of liquids is closely proportionnl to succes- 
sive Increments of heat, and is taken as the basis of tlie 
usual secondary thermometric standards. It should bo 
observed, however, that in general tho subject of measure- 
ment is not the simple expansion of tho liquid, hut tlie 
differential expansion of the liquid and the glass bulb in 
which it is contained ; and from tlie standpoint of pre- 
cise thermometry It is in this uncertain, irregular, and 
varying behavior of the glass that the principal residual 
discrepancies of normal mercurial thermometers lie. Tlie 
most important of these sources of error In mercurial 
theunometers is n change in the zero-point xvith time ami 
xvith the temperatures to xvh Ich the thermometers are ex- 
posed. Tills change depends upon tlie nature of tlie glass. 
(»la«s of special composition is noxv used in the construc- 
tion of thermometers, which will practically eliminate 
this source of error. The method of graduating tlier- 
moinetets between two lldttciul points, Instead of by vol- 
ume, xx as an mix mice in construction adopted by Fahren- 
heit that first made possible tho construction of compara- 
ble thermometers. The adoption later of the freezing- 
point and the boiling-point of water for these two standard 
temperntnris brought different kinds of thermometers 
into suh-tantlnl ngroemuit. In the recent progress of 
jircel-e thermometry, residual sources of error have been 
discovered, and outstanding dberepancies have been in- 
Xrstlgated, so as to render po-sible tlie lednctlou of all 
olwrxod temperatures to the thermodynamic scale, 
tliormomotivc (thor-ino-inoMiv),^. [<Gr. Mp/itf, 
beat, 4- K. niotirr.’] broadly, pertaining to or 
derived from molar motion produced l»y heat, 
as in any heat-rn^im*, hut more particularly 
used with reference to lieat-enpnos in which 
motion is derived from air orotlicrgus expanded 
by heat: as, tin rnnnnotm power; tlnrmoninttvc 
effect : tin rninnnitirc efficiency. 

tlicnnomotor (thor-mo-mdMor), a. [< (Jr. fV)>«r/ t 
heat. 4- Lb. motor, a mover.'] A heat-engine, 
particularly a so-ealh'd calorie ♦•mjine, or an air- 
engine driven liv the expansive force of heated 
air. Compare ijnsn w/inr, Itmf-t injinr, and n t- 
lonc tntfnir (under calonr). 
tlierinomultiplier (ther-mo-murti-pli-er). «. 
(< <Jr. th pm,, heat, 4- K. multijiln r.] Same as 
tin niiopiii . See the quotation. 

Tlie ill«t-ox cries ..f O, r-t.d and Se. I.< ek l.d to the eon- 
‘■Iruell-'ii «>f mi instninn nt f.*r no iMiring teinjn rature In- 
« *.tnp iribly mure di li. itettiinnm prex Imely known. To 
•tl'tingiii-h il from the ordin irx l In nn<>meti r, tills in-tru- 
Itn lit 1*. e.illi d tin* tt.rnnninultii-In r. 

ir /.’. t!r>, rr, ( orr of I’lix^leil 1’orecs. lii. 

tllcrmon«T trite tthi r-mq-nii ' trit). h. [< (ir. 
th pm,, heat, 4- Ik tuition 4- -i/f’-’.] Hydrous 
sodium earhonate (Na-jCO-j 4- Il.jUq occurrinif 
ehietly as an efforeseeiiee in connection with 
saline lakes. 

thermo-pair (iher'mo-par), u. [< (ir. ^ 
heat, 4- K. jmtrl.] A t liermo-eleotrie element 
or eoiqde. See thermo-* It rtnri tif. 

thcrmopalpation (tlier'mp-pai-pri'shpn), n. [< 
(ir. h /»'//,. heat, 4- L. ]utf]in(io[ n-), a stroking: 
sit jnilfiittion.') Palpation of t In* surface of the 
body to determine temperature, especially to 
determine topographical ililTereiu-es of temper- 
ature xx itli a view to determine the position and 
condition of internal organs, 
thermophone (ther'mp-fun). «. [< iir, 

heat, 4- out t,, a sound, j An electrical instm- 
ment in xxliieh sounds are produced by the 
chani'es in the circuit due to variations of tem- 
poral ure. 

thermopile (ther'mp-pih, «, [< (ir. /'//»//;/, heat, 

4- Ik pi/#-,] A thermo-electric battery, espe- 
cially as arranged for the measurement of small 
quantities of lailiant heat. See titer mo-tlt ctri- 
nt*/. 

thcrmoregulator < ther-md-re^'u-la-tor), a. [< 
Hr. th f nn Jt heat, 4- Ik n ouhitor.] A device for 
rei'iilutimj the temperature of a heatine-api>a- 
rat us. 

therm os cope (ther'mp-skdp), ». f= F. tlunno- 
stopt = Sp. It. t( nnosropio, < Or. tUpiitj, heat, 4- 
ctho-nn , view, examine.] An instrument ora 
device for indicating variations in temperature 
without measuring: their amount. The name was 
llrst applied by fount Kmnfunl to an iiiFtniniciit In- 
x i* nt i • t by him, rcscmliliug the differential tlicrmorm'tcr 
of I.c-lic. Out of an link finite numluTof thmuo^cuiH^, 
a clm-H of chromatic l!u_nno«eopi“x max* lie mentioned In 
xxliieh ehanges in temperature are indicated by changes 
in tin* shade or the color of a tmbstanee coated with cer- 
tain chemical piepiration*. Tlie^o hax’c been used to 
M>me extent for Indicating a rho in temperature caused 
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by the heating of a journal in machinery. Thermoscopes 
consisting of a tube containing air or mercury', and hav- 
ing an adjustable scale, or a scale limited to a fexv de- 
grees, are used in machines for testing lubricants, in ap- 
pliances for physical research, as in Osborne’s esthermo- 
scope, and in diagnosis, as in Dr. Scguin’s thermoscope 
for detecting minute variations in the temperature of the 
body. 

thermo scopic (thfcr-mo-skop'ik), a. [< thermo- 
scope 4- -i’c.] Pertaining to the thermoscope; 
made by means of tho thermoscope : as 7 ther- 
mos cop ic observations. Grove. 

thermoscopical (ther-mo-skop'i-kal), a. [< 
thcrmoscopic 4- -aL‘] Same as ihcrmoscopic. 

thermosi^hon (tlifcr-mo-srfon), n. [< Gr. Olppr/, 
lieat, 4- ofyt jv f siphon.] An arrangement of si- 
ph on-tubes serving to induce circulation of 
water in a heating apparatus. 

thermostat (ther'mo-stat), w. [< Gr. (?%//;, 
heat, 4* nrardc, verbal adj. of lardvai y stand: see 
static.'] An automatic instrument or apparatus 
for regulating temperature. It is essentially a mod 
ideation of tho thermometer, so arranged that, in place 
of indicating thermal variations, it controls tlie source of 
heat or of ventilation, and thus indirectly regulates tho 
temperature. One of the cailicst forms of thermostat 
was that devised by Dr. Ure. It consisted of a bar com- 
posed of two metals, say steel and copper, having differ- 
ent degrees of expansion under the same temperature. 
This bar, when fixed in jiositlon, xvas made by simple me- 
chanical means to open a furnace-door, move a clamper, 
or open a wlndoxx*, by means of the bending of the bar 
under the influence of an increase in heat, other forms 
of this thermostat haxe since been used to make or break 
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>t. t> i*r ; A. inw lute* ctj* «tnj»,c«*m[»f*c I of two mcntshnirg 

<li» r < ft nt o«*Hicn nts of rt p in* Km, .is l.r i*' noil vccl : c, adjustment- 
• »c», f* riiiin,* |**rt rf .m cl**«.tric circuit «fi*-m-\cr /• is exp.indctl l>y 
fic.it 'o.ui >t .ii> ti tfir jw.tnt t.f the v ret* . tt, tt, c* ii‘JiKttn K * wires. 

an electric current, and thus moxe an armature that eon. 
trols a d-impi r. ste.xm-xalve, or other heat-regulating 
tnerh inbiu. Another form consists <if a balanced ther- 
mmm ter tint, under the movement* of the mercury iti a 
t utie plxoted in the center in a hniimntnl position, xvouhl 
i be or fall, and thus control a damper or tire-door. An- 
other form coii“i‘»t*of a thermometer resembling a thermo- 
t leetric al xnn (*ee thrnno-rlrctrir), except that the closing 
of the circuit by the ri-eof the mucury in the tube oper- 
ate s a tire door or dampt r in plnce of sounding an alarm. 
Where a tin rmo-tat Is merely u«ed to ling a lull, it is 
ealhd a thrrmiotatic alarm. A xery simple and yet deli- 
cately response fonn i** a slender bar of gutta-percha, 
fixed at one end, and attached at the other to a Uvtr.w hicli 
is caused to act by the expansion or contraction of the 
l> ir. Another form of thermostat consists of a bent tube 
pxrtly tilled xx itli mercury. 'J he lieat expands the air in 
the larger e ud of the tube and displaces the mercury, and 
this in turn moves a piston controlling, by means of some 
imvlianic d device, a steam-xalvc or damper. Another 
form, if-td with ••team-heating furnaces, consists of an 
el »s(|c diaphragm in a cylinder, the pressure of the steam 
against the ill iphrngm serxing to move piston that con- 
trols the damper of tlie furnace. Such appliances are 
nl-o called heat-rcmilator*. More recently, the name has 
been given to fusible plugs n«e*d to contiol automatic 
sprinkler*, a i be in the temperature causing the plug to 
melt and re lease the w atcr. Till*, how ex er, b only a trade 
use of the xvord. 

thermostatic (thvr-inu-stnt'ik), a, [< thermo- 
stat 4- -iV.] Pertaining to tlio thermostat; 
clmraetorizod hy tho prosonco of a thermostat; 
involving tho nrinciplo of tho thermostat. 

thermostatically (tlu’T-mo-st at 'i-kal-i),r!ffr. By 
moans of a thermostat: as, a tlitnHO'ttatically 
adjusted radiator. 

thermostatics (ther-mo-stnt'iks). «. [PI. of 
tin r motto tic (sec -iV.v),] The theory of the equi- 
librium of heat. See the quotation under thcr- 
mohim unities. 

thormotaxic (ther-mo-tnk'sik), a, [Prop. *thcr- 
motnctic ; < thcrmota.ris (-tact-) 4- -tV.] In pln/s- 
iol., pertaining to regulation of the tempera- 
turo of tin* body, or the adjustment of thermo- 
genesis and thermolysis so as to produce a 
certain temperaturo. 

thermotaxis (ther-mo-tak'sis), w. [NL., < Gr. 
Oiptnp lieu t , 4- niitr, order, arrangement.] The 
regulation of the bodily temperature, or tlie 
adjustment of thennogenesis and thermolysis 
so as to secure a certain temperature. 

thermotelephone (ther-mo-tel # e-fon), a. [< Gr. 
Otptuj, lieat, 4- K. telephone.] 1. A telephone 
receiver in which tlie changes of length, duo to 
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change o£ temperature, of a fine wire through 
which tho currents are made to pass actuate 
the phonic diaphragm.— 2. A telephono trans- 
mitter in which a red-hot wire forming part of 
the primary circuit of an induction-coil has its 
resistance changed by the sound-vibrations, 
thus inducing currents in the secondary which 
are sent to line. 

thermotensile (ther-mo-ten'sil), a. [< Gr .dip/iij 
heat. + E. tensile.'] lieluting to tensilo force 
as affected by changes of temperature, r.latmmtc 

tiiennotensilo experiments on iron and steel, especially 
vith reference to boiler-iron, have been made, ami their 
results tabulated, this being a matter of great p tactical 
importance. 

thermotic (tber-mot'ik), a. [< Gr. Hi pin/, hoa! 
+ -otic .] Of or relating to heat ; resulting from 
or dependent on heat. 

In tbc spectrum of a flint-glass prism the ap. v of the 
therviotic curve — that is to say, the place of greatest he-it- 
elfect — is situated . . . outside the apparent spectrum 
in the ultra-red region. Lommcl, Light (traits.), p. ->oi 

thermotical (ther-mot'i-kal), <i. [< thnmnii,- 
+ -a/.] Same as thermotic. IVheteiU, Hist. 
Induct. Sciences, x. 1, § 4. 
thermotics (ther-mot'iks), n. [PI. 0 f tin ninth, ■ 
(see -ics).] The science of heal. 

In the History of the Sciences, I have named it [the 
Science of If eat | Thrrnmtie *, iiliiclt appears to m, t,,, r . M , 
hetter with the analogy of flic names of utlur i..tresp,7nd- 
frig sciences, Acoustics and Optics 

W'hncelt, Philos. Induct. Sciences, I. K\h. 

thermotropic (ther-mti-trop'il;), < 1 . f < Ur. Orpin;. 
heat, + rportmir, < rpl~av, turn : see trapte.] ill 
hot., exhibiting or characterized by thermotro- 
pism. 

Curvatures dependent upon temperature ate called 
thermotropic. (jootlalc. Physiol. Hot , p. .vti. 

thermotropism (ther-mot'rn-pizm), n. [< ther- 
t notrop-ic + -ism.] In hot., the phenomenon 
of curvature produced in a growing plant-or- 
gan by changes of temperature, organs which 
curve toward the source of heat are called . shop/ ther- 
motropic, and those which curve ana) from flic source of 
heat, negativi ty thermotropic. 

thermotype (ther'mp-tip), ». [< <; r . O' pin, , 

hoat,_ + rezne, impression: sec (///».] A pic 
turc-imprcssion, as of a slice of wood, obtmnm 
by first wetting flic object with dilute acid, a- 
sulphuric or hydrochloric, then printing it. an. I 
afterward developing the impression In- heat, 
thermotypy (ther'mo-ti-pi), «. [A* fhrrmntiipt 
+ -yL] The act or process of producing a 
tliermotypc. 

themet/n. [ME., also tame, < Ice], tin run = 
Sw. Uinta — Dan. ferae = OII(«. thiariia, 
tliortta, MUG. (tiernc, thrnc, G. tlirnt, a girl.] 
A girl; a wench. 

As ficnplc knave and senglc tame, 

Whan they synnu togedyr 3 erne 

MS. Hart. 1701, f. 49 (I/alliiccll.) 

therodont (tkG'rG-dont), a . and n. Same as tlu- 
riodont. 

Therodontia (tlie-ro-don'sbi-ji), a. pi. [XL.] 
►Same as Tluriodontla. 

theroid (tjie'roid), a . [< Gr. %> (Oyp-), a wild 
boast, + ch)or , form.] Having animal propensi- 
ties or characteristics. 

The animal mind of the theroid Idiot Jr accompanied by 
appropriate animal peculiarities of body. 

nineteenth Century, Sept., IbiO, p. 

therologic (the-ro-loj'ik), a. [< thcrolog-y + 
-/c.] Pertaining to t horology, 
therological (thG-ro-loj'i-kal), a. [< thrrologir 
+ -«/.] Same as Micrologic. 
therologist (thG-rol'o-jist). n. [< thcrolog-y + 

A student of the Mammalia : a mnm- 
mulogist. The Academy, Aug. 25, 1877. 
therology (tho-rol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. Oijp (Ogp-), 
a wild beast, 4- -/sty in, < ?tyetv, speak: soo 
-ology.’] The science of mammals ; mammal- 
ogy or mastology: substituted lately on the 
ground that mammalogy is a hybrid word, 
theromorph (tliG'ry-morf), n. One of the 
Thcromorpha. 

Theromorpha (tlie-ro-inor'fji), n. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. Oyp (Or/p-), a wild beast, +‘ gopfr/, form.] An 
order of fossil reptiles, of the Permian period, so 
called from certain resemblances they present 
to mammals. »Thequadratc hone Is fixed; the ribs arc 
two-headed; the precoracoid is present, and the coracoid 
is reduced In size, with free extremity; the vertebra* aie 
amphiccclous, and tho pubic bones are entirely anterior to 
the Ischia; and there is no obturator foramen. Some of 
the T/uronxorpha^ were made known by Owen under the 
name Theriodontia. These remains were from Cape Col- 
ony, but the Theromorpha have mostly been studied liy 
Cone from remains found in the Permian of Texas. The 
order Is divided by Cope into Anomodontia and Pclyco • 
sauria. See these words. Also, rarely, Therornora. 

theromorphia (the-ro-mor'M), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Or/p iprjp-), a wild beast, 4- popfyii, form.] In 
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human anat an abnormality in structure re- 
sembling the norm in lower animals. 
theromorphic 1 (tho-ro-mor'fik), a. [< Thcro- 
morpha 4* -«?.] Theroraorphous. 
xheromorphic- (the-ro-mor'fik), a. [< thero- 
morphia 4- -ic.J Abnormally resembling in 
anatomical structure tho lower animals, 
theromorphous (thG-ro-raor'fus), a. [< Thcro- 
morpha + -oas.] Pertaining to the Thcromor- 
P’ ta ' 01 ‘ having their characters, 
theropod (thG'ro-pod), a. and n. [< Gr. Or/p 
Wnp -) , a wild beast, 4- xovg (tto6~) = E. foot . ] 
I. a. Having feet like those of (mammalian) 
beasts, as a dinosaur; of or pertaining to the 
Thcropoda. 

II. n. A carnivorous dinosaur of the order 
Thcropoda. 

Also thcriopod , and (erroneously) thcrapod. 
Theropoda (the-rop'o-dij), n. pi. [NL. : seo 
theropod.'] Ap order of extinct carnivorous 
dinosaurs, having digitigrado feet with prehen- 
sile claws, very small fore limbs, hollow limb- 
bones, cavernous vertebra*, premaxillary teeth, 
and united pubes. They \\ ere of large or gigantic size 
ami predaceous habits, and in tbc structure of the feet re- 
sembled qu.idiupeds rather than birds (see Ornithopoda), 
whence the name. There are several families, as Mryalo- 
faxirulrr, /.anclodmxtul.'r Amphisaxxrutrv, and Labrosaxiri- 
d.x Abo lnenrrectly Thcropoda. 

theropodous (thG-rop'o-dus), a. Same as thc- 
y opod. (icol. Jour., XLV. i. 4-L 
thersitical (tln*r-Mt'i-knl). a. [< Thcrsitcs (L. 
Thermits, < Gr. Oipmn/^) 4- -ie-al.~\ Resembling 
or characteristic of Thcrsitcs, a scuiTilous cliar- 
ac*t«>r in Homer’s Iliad; hence, grossly abusive ; 
scurrilous : foul-mouthed. 

There is a pelting kind of thersitical satire, ns black ns 
the ink ’Its wrote with Sterne, Jristram Shandy, ix. 14. 

therstt, r. A Middle English form of durst. 

Octonan, 1. 6s 1. Unit net It. 
thesaurert, a. [< ML. thesaurarius, treasurer, 

< L. thtsaiirarin.s, pertaining to treasure, < tht- 
saunts, treasure: .see thesaurus and treasure , 
and ef. treasure ) .] A treasurer. 

To my lo\ing frendes Sir Thomas Uolcyne Knight, The- 
*rmr«r of the Ktnges <. races most liunoiabic Jiousiiohi, 
and sir Jlenrj Culdeford, Knight Comptroller of the same. 

Abp Warhaux , in Pllis's Hist, betters, 3d ser., I. 3G7. 
thesaurus (the-sa'rus), 11 . [< L. thesaurus , OL. 

thai'iaurns, flu nsauntm, Gr. 0yoavp6g, a store 
laid up, treasure, a treasure-house, storehouse, 
chest: see ticasun, tho old form of tho word, 
derived through <>]'. and ME.] A treasury; a 
store; especially, thtsnurus rerborum, or simply 
thtsaurus , a treasury of words; a lexicon. 

In a complete thesaurus of any language, the etymology 
of c\ cry word should exhibit both its philology and its 
linguistics, its domestic hibtory and its foreign iclations. 

(J P. March, beets, on bug. Lang., iii. 
these (Tiicz), a. and pron. Plural of this. 
Theseion, Theseum (the-sG'on, -um), ». [NL., 

< Gr. Oi,fuior, O i,ouov, < Oz/onV, Theseus.] A 
temple or sanctuary of the Athenian hero-king 
Theseus, especially a temple built in Athens, 
about 4(i0 n. c., to receive tho bones of Theseus, 
then brought home from Seyros ; at the present 
time, specifically, a beautiful licxastylo perip- 
teral Doric temple of Pcntelic marble, dating 
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from tho second hnlf of the fifth century n. c., 
still standing in Athens at (lie foot ’of tho 
Acropolis and Areopagus. Its interior nrraiiRc- 
in cuts and Its Rculptured decoration have fiulfered much, 
hut it is notwithstanding the most perfect euniving ex- 
ample of a Greek temple, and exhibits all tbc refinements 
of Doric architecture at its culmination. Tills temple is 
now- Identified with practical certainty ns that ofllepbies- 
tus (Vulcan) ; it was certainly not the temple of Theseus. 
See also cut under opixthodomo*. 
thesicle (tho'si-kl), n. [Dim. of thesis.] A little 
or subordinate thesis; a proposition. [Rare.] 
Imp. Diet. 


thesocyte 

Thesiese (the-si'e-e), n. pi. [NL. (Bentham 
and Hooker,’ 1880), < Thesium + -cm.] A tribe 
of apetalous plants, of tho order Sanialacae, 
the sandalwood family. It is characterized by its 
small nut-like fruit, and perianth-tube prolonged above 
the inferior o\ ary and w itliout a conspicuous disk. It in- 
cludes 6 genera of herbs and low r underslirubs, of which 
Thesium is the type ; the others are mainly natives of 
South America or South Africa. 

thesis (tho'sis), «.; pi. theses (-sez). [=F. these 
= Sp. tesis = Pg. these = It. tesi - G. thesis, 
these, < L. thesis, < Gr. Oiats, a proposition, a 
statement, a thing laid down, thesis in rhetoric, 
thesis in prosody (from the setting down of the 
foot in beating time) ; cf. Onie, placed, < -tBtvat 
()/ th), put, set: see (lot. Cf. theme, from the 
samo Gr. verb.] 1. The formulation in ad- 
vance of a proposition to bo proved; a posi- 
tion; a proposition which one advances and 
offers to maintain by argument against objec- 
tions. 

Antitheta are Theses argued pro et contra [for and 
against]. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 

In all the foreign universities and convents there are 
upon certain days philosophical theses maintained against 
ever)* adventitious disputant. Goldsmith, Vicar, xx. 

lienee — 2. An essay or dissertation upon a spe- 
cific or definite theme, as an essay presented 
by a candidate for a diploma or degree, as for 
that of doctor. 

Then comes the struggle for degrees, 

With all llie oldest and ablest critics ; 

Tile pultlic thesis and disputation. 

honrjjellow. Golden Legend, vl. 

3. A theme ; a subject propounded for a school 
or college exercise; the exercise itself. — 4. (a) 
A premise assumed and not proved, although 
not self-evident; either a postulate or a defini- 
tion. (i) The consequent of a hypothetical 
proposition. [Rare.] — 5. In musical rlujth- 
mics, a heavy accent, such as in beating time 
is marked by a down-beat. Seo rhythm. — 6. 
In pros., (a) Originally, and in more correct 
recent usage, that part of a foot which receives 
the ictus, or metrical stress, (h) In prevalent 
modern usngo, the metrically unaccented part 
of a foot. Seo arsis, 1.—7. In anc. rhet., a 
general question, not limited to special persons 
and circumstances: opposed to a hypothesis, or 
question which is so limited. — 8. In rhet., tho 
part of a sentence preceding and correlated to 
tho antithesis. [Rare.] 

The style of Junius is n sort of metre, the law of which 
is a balance of thesis nml antithesis 

Coleridge , Table-Talk, II. 218. 
= Syn. 1. Topic, Point, etc. See subject. 

Thesium (tho-si'um), n. [NL. (Linnteus, 1737), 
L. name of T. Linophyiion, so called, accord- 
ing to Athcnams, heeauso Theseus crowned 
Ariadne with it ; < Gr. Qi/aaov, nout. of Ol/aetoc, 
belonging to Theseus, < Gt/asv f, Theseus.] A 
genus of plants, typo of tho tribo Thcsic.v in 
the order SanUliacac. It is characterized by linear 
or scalc-Iike leaves, and bisexual flowers with small ovate 
or oblong anthers and a Aliform, often flexuous or zigzag 
placenta. There aro over 100 species, widely distributed 
through the Old World, chiefly In the temperate parts, 
and wltli 2 species in brazil. They are herbs, often with 
a hard or shrubby base, and frequently parasitic by the 
root. The leaves aro small and alternate. Tho scentless 
flowers are home In a spike or a simple or compound ra- 
ceme. T. Linophyiion, a small white-flowered plant of 
bngllBh pastures, is called bastard toadflax. 

Thesmophoria (thes-mo-fo'ri-ji), «, pi. [< Gr. 
Ilca/iotplipta (pi.), < OcefwQiipos, law-giving, < tlea/iip, 
law (< TiOtvai, lay down : see thesis), + -dopof, < 
Qlpstv = E. heart.] An ancient Greek festival 
with mysteries, celebrated by married women 
in honor of Demoter (Ceres) as tho “mother 
of beautiful offspring.” Though not confined 
to Attica, it wns especially observed at Athens 
and Elcusis. 

In the Thesmophoria, ns well ns the pigs’ flesh myste- 
rious snered objects wero in use, mndo of the douglt of 
whent, nml in the shnpe of forms of snnkes nnd men. 

Uarrison and Verralt, Ancient Athens, p. xxxv. 

Thesmophorian (thos-mo-fo'ri-an), a. [< Thes- 
mophoria + -ait.] Of or pertaining to the Thes- 
mophoria. 

Thesmophoric (thes-mo-for'ik), a. [< Thesmo- 
phoria + -ie.] Samo as Thesmophorian. Enctic. 
It fit., XVII. 127. 

tliesmothete (thcs'mo-thet), «. [< F. thesmo- 
thetr, < Gr. OiatioOirtjr, a hiwgivor, < 0ea/i6g, law, 
4- Oirt/r , one who lays down, < TiOtvai, put, set: 
sco thesis.] A lawgiver; a legislator; one of 
tho six inferior nrchons at Athens, 
thesocyte (tho'sp-sit), v. One of certain re- 
serve cells which have boon described in sev- 
eral sponges. Encyc. Jlrit., XXII. 420. 
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Thespesia (thes-pd'si-ii), n. [NL. (Correa, 
1807), so called from the beauty of tlio flow- 
ers; < Gr. OeaTrfaio^ divinely sounding, hence 
ineffable, divine; 
doubtfully ex- 
plained as < Oeog, 
god, -4- firrtfi', 2d 
pers. pi. impv. eg- 
ttete, say, spoak.] 

A genus of plants, 
of the order Malva- 
CC!V and tribo Hi - 
biscc/c. It is chnr- 
nctcrizcd by flowers 
with three to five small 
bmctlcts, a club-shap- 
ed or but slightly di- 
vided style, and n" five- 
celled ovary. There 
are about 0 species, na- 
fives of tropical Asia, 
thel’acillc islands, and 
Madagascar. 1 hey are 
trees or tall herbs, with entire or ungulate leaves, and 
handsome liowers, commonly yellow. Two species, T. 
Lamjias and T. populwa, are remarkable for their black- 
dotted seed-leaves. The latter is a tree sometimes f>n feet 
high, planted for shade in India, and known as umbrella- 
tree ami bendy tree and In (iiilntm ns era ride uuihnc. It 
bears a dense head of foliage, nnd large jellow liowers 
with a purple center, changing before evening to purple 
throughout, and perishing, lt.s flow ei sand fruits jirld a 
(he, its stods a thick deep red oil known ns Portia nut 
oil, nnd its hast a useful fiber made into sacks nnd wrap- 
pings , its wood is used to make butts and furniture. 

Thespian (thes'pi-nn), //. ami //. [= J'\ Tlus- 

pun, < Gr. 0t arrtoe, of or pertaining to Thespis 

< t h GTit , Thespis {see def.).] I, <i. Of or re- 
lating to Thespis, a semi- legendary Greek poet 
of Iearia in Attica, often called the father of 
tragedy ; relat ingor pertaining to drntnnl ie lift- 
ing in general; dramatic; tragic; ns, the 77//.*- 
jnnn art, the drama. The great Impulse ghen to 
the drama bj Thespis consist* d in the adjunction to the 
old dlthx rumble chorus of l>Ioti)Mts of n single actor who 

might appear suoi e**lvi 1) in *cx « nil roles 1 he tlr*t pub- 
11* contest of Thespis Is to the jr.ir 63fl It. 0 . 

Said we not it was tin highi *t M retell nttalmd bj the 
Thcjnan Art' t'urlule, I reneh lies , II i l i 

The race of leanied men 
. . oft I hex Mi'iteh the pen 

As If In* aired, and In n Thctnan rage . 

Then write Thomson, Fa*tlt*of Iudo|« nee, I. .VJL 

II. H. An actor. (Colloq.] 

There would be no ireful end obtained bj following the 
TUrrjnan* In tin lr manifold wanderings 

11’ Ihitdnji. Hist Anur Tlnatre, II 

The angry herd Flnmbirlalh i lnpp« d the uuotft tid- 
ing Thrsjnan iPowtll] f->r a eouple <>f dax* in the Hate 
Uon«e. //■■run, Annals «»f the stage, I V I. 

Thessalian (the-^a'liati ),//. nnd «. [< \j. 77//.*- 

satia, (, Gr. O 1 rca/ iu, Attic tl i—ii/tn, Tllc*"*alv, 

< I br/7/i/or, Attic O-T-ii/o*, Thessalian.] I. a. 

( )f or pertaining to Thessalx, a district lying 
south of Macedonia and oast of Lptrtis. Since 
ISM the grimier part of it belong'- to the mod- 
ern kingdom of Greece. 

II. ». An inhabitant of The*--aly. 
Thessalonian (thes-ii-ln'in-im). «’ and «. [< 

L. 77// **o lonti’ii, ( (ir. I orr.u/*u i\r lt Tiicssnlonicn, 

< Ontnu/ut , tb-ru/or , Thessalian (0»r/'/i/w, At- 
tic (b-r«>/«, Tbe*'**al v i. 4* »«//,, Mctor\.J I. //. 

( >f or pertaining to Thessaloniea, an important 
citv ot Macedonia 

ll, n. A native or an inhabitant of Tbe--a- 
lonica. Epistle to tho Thcssalonians, the title of 
twoofthe I’.iulllu' cpbth * in the N«w 'Ii«t:miillt I he 
inalh theme of Uitb cpbtlc* Is the r< t*>nd toliilng of Fbrbt 

theta G ho'ta >, >/. [< L f/// ta, (Ur.tb.ra, the letter 
O, n,\i, originally an aspirated t . in modern Gr. 
and in tie- K. pron of ancient Gr., pronounced 


F/ro thethen tho lycour belyue Inunchit doun cvyn. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 8700. 
thetic (tliet'ik). a. [< Gr. (krtudg. positive; cf. 
Oiotg, a laying (town, < rtOLvat vc), put, place : 
see thesis. ^ In anc. pros. : (a) Pertaining to 
tho thesis, or metrically accented part of a foot. 
(b) Beginning with a thesis: opposed to ana- 
crustic . 

theticalf (thet'i-kal), a. [< thctic 4- -«?.] Laid 
down; prescriptive; arbitrary*. 

This law that prohibited Adam the eating of the fruit 
wub merely thctical or positive, not indispensable and nat- 
ural. Dr. II. More, Def. of Lit. Cabbala, il. 

Thetis (tho'tis), v. [< L. Thetis, < Gr. 07-/f: 
sco def.] 1. In classical myth., a marine god- 
dess, who became the spouse of tho mortal Pe- 
lous, despite her efforts to escape him by count- 
less Protean transformations, and was by him 
t ho mother of Achilles. — 2. Tho seventeenth 

I danetoid, discovered by Luther at Bilk in 18:12. 
letseo (thet'su), //. Same as th vet see. 
theurgic (the-er'jik), a. [= F. tlu'urgiquc = 
Sp. tcunjico = Pg. theunjico = It. tcunjico, < LIj. 
th run/ teas, < Gr. Ot orp} thde, < thorp} it r, theurgy: 
see thcnryi /.] Pertaining to theurgy, or the 
power of performing supernatural things. 

The soul of the in) stlc w nuld have parsed Into the world 
of spiritual existences; hut he was not jet billed with 
thruryie fat'ii 1 1 1* «, and jiaticntly awaited for the elect. 

1. D’hTueU, Amen of Lit., II. 2HI. 
Tliourglc hjTnns or songs, p«*ng« lined In incantation, 
theurgical (the-er'ji-kal), a. [< thnmjir 4- 
-u/.] Same as tin unjir. 

tllCUrgist (the'er-jist), »/. f=P. thnmjiste ; ns 
tin i/iv/-»/ 4* -i.v/.] One wlio believes in theurgy, 
or practises a pretended magic. 

A* If there be any Irrational demon*, as the theuryitt* 
ntllnu. C’lo/irorfA, Intellectual Sjhtem, p, H’*l. 

theurgy (the'er-ji). //. f= I', tin' urine = Sj». 
// un/m = Pg. flu a nun z= It. f/ unjia , < LL. thrur- 
i/ni, < LGr. thmp' t m, a divine work, a miracle, 
magic, sorcery, < thorp} or, one who does the 
works of God, ji priest, < Gr. to or, god. 4- *ip}rn\ 
work.] The working of some divine or super- 
natural agency in human affairs; a producing 
of effects by supernatural means; effects or 
phenomena brought about among men by spir- 
itual agency. Spt cl!lrally — (/i) IH\ Ine ngt nc), or di- 
rt ct dhine inlcrft r» nec, in human ntfalrx or the gn\ern- 
incut of the world. 

Homer, with the \a*t mrchmbm i*f tin* Trojan war In 
lit-* lntid», and in (inch h ind*, and nlmo*t compelled to 
(inplo) an tlalnirate and \arhd t/.rurty, . . . win In a |><>- 
Mtlon of nd\antage w Ithout pnndh 1 for gh Ing fonn t<» the 
n Ilglmi* traditions of hi* countrj. (ttadrtnnf. 

ll) A M*temof *up« rnatun»l knowb <1 go or tiowera belie* e<l 
lij the IVjpthn 1‘] ttonbt* and other* to fine bten nun- 
fiiiiult ated to in'tnkiml b> tin* bemllctlit tleltle*, and to 
haw been leindtd down from generation to gem ration 
tnulltloinlh bj the prl* *t“. (c) ’! hi' art of imoking del- 

tli* or spirit*, or b> their Inti Mention conjuring up 
%l-l'»n«. Inti rpretlng dream*, propln <j ing, rect i\ lug nnd 
i xplaluitig oracle*, i tc . the mi|iJm>«.m| im»wi rof obtaining 
from the go*l«, by no m* of cirtain ob*enance«, wonl*. 
MliiN'l*. « tc . a know ti dgr of the *i fret* w hit'll mrpi«* 
the |*>>wcr*of rtawn —a i*>wi relalrmd by the prh *thiXHl 
of uio*i pigan religion* 

I’orplijry and «ome oiler* did dbtlngubh lhe**e two 
F*>rt* m a* In condemn lndt t <1 the gro«-or, which tin \ 
i lib d ui'igb k or got ty , but allow id the otlnr, whlcfi 
tin) it mod thrur'M, a* 1 uid'ible and honounible, nnd a* 
an art to which the) fic« btd angel*, and had communl- 
latlon w 1th the god*. 

Hitlhnrtll, M« lampronu' i p M. 

It mi) appi ir a «ubji ct of Miri»rl*e and feudal . 
til it the l iri cl’iti III) *t« rb * *liotlld lia\ e been Fllp)K>rtt d b) 
tile tingle or thrum of the modi rn I‘laton|*t* 

Ikclliie and Fall, Mill. 
t</> In i n"d. wn tie , the pretended pnMiirtion of elftct* b) 
Mipematural agt ncj . a* coutmdMingiil*hcd from natural 
magic 


ns !!.///.) A letter of the Greek alphabet car- 
respomling to tho Lnglish th in thm, etc. it «a* 
M'liotlnu* <* dl« <1 tin unlink) b tti r, Im e 111*0 it w.i*u*iil 
b) the Judge* in p.i"-mg eotnli imintlmi on a tub mer, it 
being the tlr*t b tt»T «>f tin* Ur 1 k «l« itli -Thot^ 

function, a name applltd t*» tw o ctitirt I) dllbrcnt fllm- 
tion* (n) A sort ■■! < ••niplieatlon of ati t vjHiiieritl d futic 
tlon being expre«*ei| bj a m-rlo fmin 11 - — / too • t, 
of terms the logarithm of e*tth of w hh h I* n’-’/i l /or. A 
theta function of m-vernM. triable* s, r . . i-, ble\p 
wlieri is a uuadnitlt fiimtion of the urn- 
Ktants 1/1,, i/i_, uin (h) A fiimtion which incur* in 

probablhtie*, ami b txpre**ei| bj tin inti gral />— t ,it. 
tlietch 1 (theeh), r. An ob*-oh‘te or diuleetnl 
form of thatch. 

thctch- (theeh), //. [A dial, corruption of ft tch-, 
n trh.~\ Tlie common vetch, \ 1 r 1 asatua; also, 
Vtcta sifinnn nnd Latln/rn. s nuicrorht;u s. Unt- 
il n amt Ifollaiul, [Prov. Kug.] 
thethent, adr. [ MK.,ulso thytheu , tin then, tin ih u, 
< led. thadhan, thedhan (= Dan. dulcn), thence; 
akin to E. thennt-. tin 11 a : s vvtlu mu-.] Thence. 

Sothely fra thythen irirj’fles a grt t Infe. 

Ilainjtole, J’rose Trcntbcs (E. E T. S ), p. ’J. 


thevef, «. [ML.: r(. tin n thorn.] Bramble. 

There, brim! 1 [xnr thrre, bni«cbj. 

Prvuipt. Pitre, ji . 40 <>. 
thevc-tkomt, >»- [ML., also tin on thorn, also 

flu thorn, < AS. th* ft thorn, t Infant horn, tlnfi - 
thorn, a hramlde, GliristV-thorn, < * t It if c (appnr. 
connected with thf/lil. a hush) 4* thorn, thorn.] 
A lira ml »le. probably Uulnis- frutico^us. 

I'.efor tint jourethorne* Mitiblm \ mler*t onde the thnie 
thurnr; a* tlie I) ueutle, m In w rathe he sh d .*oiipt' them \ p. 

IIVI./, IV Ivll. lo. 

TllCVCtia (the- vc'shi -ii ), n. [XL. (Linmeus, 
17d7), named after Andre Thtvtt (l.*i02-l)0), a 
Preneli monk and t raveler.] A genus of plants, 
of tho order Jjioct/nan a\ tribe Tlunu rir;t\ and 
subtribe t'trlnmr. It b eharactei bed by a glandular 
cal) \ and a funnel- shaped corolla w ith It a lobes Binintror-e- 
1\ oxerlapping. Tiiert* arc about I pneele*, natives of trop- 
ical A«la, Mmlaga*cnr, and theblamlsof the rnclflc. They 
nre aniooih shrubs or siiinll tree*, with alternate leave*, and 
large ) ellnw flow era in terminal t*j me*. For T. nerii/tdia, 
commonly cultlx ated in tropical Anu-t ica aa a garden ahrub 
or for hedge*, ace quarioHptashcr. 


thew J t, n. [ME. thew, tlicow , < AS. thedw = OHG. 
diu = Goth, thins, a bondman, slave, servant. 
Cf. thane.] A bondman; a slave. 

Mi 3 ti men & menskful xvere thei in here time, 
it feithful as here fader to fre it to thewe. 

of ralcrnc (E. E. T. S.), 1. 6514. 
thew 1 !, d. [ME., < AS. thedw, servile, < thedw , 
a bondman, servant: see thew 1, «.] Bond; 
seiwile. 

.thew 1 !, r. [^LE. thewen, < AS. thewan, thywan, 
thedwan (=MD. douwen =MLG. duwen = MHG. 
diulicn , dfdtcn, diuwen), oppress, < thedw, a bond- 
man: see thew 1 , ?/.] To oppress; enslave. 
thew 2 ! (tlm), n. [< ME. thew, earlier tlicaw, 
usually in pi. thewes, < AS. thedw, custom, man- 
ner, behavior, = OS. than = OHG. dan, *thau, 
also *</adau, hatha u, discipline. Cf. ihew^.] 
Custom; habit; manner; usually in the plural, 
customs; habits; manners; morals; qualities; 
moral traits; conditions. 

Lcue Bone, this lessoun me lerde my fader, 

that knew of kourt tho fAcircs, for kouitcour xvaa belong. 

William of Palcrne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 342. 

Nathclecs it oghtc ynough sufllsc 
With any xvyf, If bo xvere that she hnddc 
Mo goodc thnrcs than hire vices bndde. 

Chaucer, Jlerchant’s Tale, I. 298. 

thew 3 (thu), n. [Usually in the plural thews; 
a transferred uso of thews, manner, bearing, 
lienee bodily fonn, appearance as showing 
strength; pi. of thew or simply a develop- 
ment of the rare ME. sonso ‘ strength’ of the 
same ///nr-.] A muscle; a sinew; used gener- 
ally in the plural. 

Of innlno nml nf then tore. 

Layamon, 1. (>301. ( Stratmann .) 

Faro I for the limb, the thnrcs, the stature, bulk, nnd 
Mg n**eiubhmce of a man ! Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ilk 2. 270. 

He [mu*t| gain in sweetne*3 nnd in moral height. 

Nor lose the wrestling theirs that throw the xvorlil. 

Tennyson, Princess, vii. 

thewB (thu). n. [ME. thewe; origin obscure.] A 
cucking-stool ; perhaps, also, a fonn of pillory. 

Thrtrc, or pjlory. FoUbtrigium. Prompt. Parr., p. 490. 

For them (women] the their or the tumbrel . . . xvas 
reserved. Kneyc. Drit., XIX. 90. 

thew r ' (thu). An old or provincial or artificial 
preterit of thaw. 

First it blew, 

Then It snew, 

Then it thnr. Ol<t rime. 

thewed 1 ! (thud), a. [< ME. thrwed; < thew- 
4- -r//-.] Endowed with moral qualities; be- 
haved; mannered. 

Thcrto so wel fortuned and thnred 

That through the world her goodnessc I* y shewed. 

Chaucer, Complaint of’ Mars, 1. ISO. 
Vet w nuld not Feeinc so rude, nnd thnred ill, 

A* to dc*p!*t* so curteou* seeming part. 

Sjtenser, F. Q., II. xl. 20. 

thewed 2 (thud), a. [< tluw-' 4* -f(/-.] Having 
thews, muscle, or strength. 

1 111 at the la^t a fearful beast was master, 

Amazing thrived, with fourfold plntc-llke horns. 

C. l)e Kay, Vision of Nimrod, Iv. 

thewless (thii'les), a. [< tluw^-h-h.ss.] Weak; 
nerveless. 

thewy (tlnVi), o. [< f//eir 3 4- -//L] Sinewy; 
brawny; iimseular. 

There were burly, xx cathcr-beaten faces under poxvder 
and curb; broad, hard hands In kid gloves; thriry, red 
elbow s, that had plied brooms shuttles cards hi lace ruf- 
fle*. .S'. Judd, Margaret, i. 10. 

they 1 (THu), pron, pi. [< ME. they, tlui, thai , 
partly of Scand. origin (see below), partly < 
AS. tlui = OS. thia, thic = OFries. tlui = D. de 
= LG. dr = OHG. din, die, de, MUG. G. die — 
Ieel. tin ir =z Goth, that ; pi. of AS. the, etc., that, 
tin*; see //////, tin L The ME. tiny was declined 
in midland and southern ME. thus; notn. they, 
etc*., gen. hire, In re, Inr, Iter, dat ./tun ; in north- 
ern ML. nom. they, tlui, thai, gen. than’, thairc , 
tlur, dat. ace. tlutini , thaw, tin m ; in Onn. nom. 
tl«\~~, gen. f/zerr/r, dat. ace. thegpn: orig. forms 
of the def. art., AS. nom. ace. pi. tlui, gen. thdra , 
thicra, dat. thu in, tlui in. The AS. tlui, thdra, thaw 
retained the demonstrative force till Into in ME.; 
the northern dialects, however, began through 
Danish influence to use them, or rather tho 
Danish forms and the AS. forms together, ns 
the plural. Cf. /// 1 , she, it. Cf. Ieel. nom. tluir, 
gen. theint , gen. dat. theim, they, their, them, 
as tlie pi. of hann. lion, he, she.] Tho plural 
pronoun of the third person. It stands font plural 
noun or pronoun preceding, or in place of one not ex- 
prc«*ed when pointed out by the situation. It isxvithout 
gender-forms, (n) Nom. they. 

And xvhen thai saw the fyr on brede, 

In thairc licrtis than had thai tlrcde; 

Vnto the (piene al gun thai crj'. 

Holy Rood (K. E. T. S.), p.’93. 



they 

With lokkes crullc [curled] as they were leyd in presse 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T. (ed. Morris), 1. 81. 
Thci dide his comaundement, and com to-geder thei 
thre and two squyrcs only. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii'. 645. 
They of Italy salute you. lleb. xiii. 24. 

These arc they which came out of great tribulation. 

Rev. vii. 14. 

(1) PO'S. their. Of or belonging to them : now always pre- 
ceding the noun, with the value of an attributive adjec- 
tive 

pantasilia come pertly with hir pure niaidnes, . . 

(All thaire colouris by corse were of cleanc white). 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 10070. 
Some glory in their birth, some in their skill, 

Some in their wealth, some in their bodies’ force. 

Shale., Sonnets, xci. 
As if God were so beholden to us for our good deeds as 
to be bound for their sakes to forgive us our ill one* 1 

Dp. Attcrbury, Sermons, I. ii. 


Sometimes formerly used alone, with the value now given 
to theirs. " 

My clothing keeps me full as warm ns their. 

My meates unto my taste as pleasing are. 

irMrr, Motto, C 3 b, repr. (Xarcs.) 
(c) Toss, theirs. That which belongs to them : always u«cil 
without the noun, and having the value of a nominathe 
or an objective. 

Delfagor and Belyal and Behsabub als 
Hcyred hem as liygly as heuen wer thayre*. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 1527. 
This love of theirs myself have often seen 

Shale., T. G. of V.jii. j. 24. 
Nothing but the name of zeal appears 
Twist our best actions and the worst of thn’rs. 

. j. . . „ Sir J. Denham, Coopers Hill. 

(</) Obj. (acc.), them. 

Bot — if wc may with any gyn 
Jink tliam to do detlly syn ; 

Than with tham wil I wun and wake. 

Holy llood (E. E. T. S.), p. 06. 
For cueiy off thaim was full wyse and sage. 

llom. of Partenay (E. C. T. S.), ]. 1624. 
Let him and them agree it ; they are able to answer for 
themselves. Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. IS.'!.'*), II. 235. 

(0 Obj. (dat.), them. 

Give them wine to drink. Jcr. xxxv. 2. 

(/) Used for those. [Now provincial, Eng. and V. s.j 
As if between them twain there were no strife. 

Shale , Lucrece, 1. 405. 
Let they ministers preach till they ‘in black in the face. 

Kingsley, Westward Ho, x\x. 
„ t Like them big hotels 

Where they shift plates, an’ let ye live on smells. 

Loircll, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., 11. 
They say, it is said : they meaning persons generally. 

We must not rnn, they say, into sudden ext reams. 

Milton, Reformation in ling., ii. 
They say he will come far ben, that lad ; wlia kens but 
he may come to be Sub-Prior himself? 

Scott, Mona*terj', xiii. 
they-t, ennj. and art r. A Middle English variant 
of thoue/h. 

thian-shan (tliinn'shan'), ». [Named from a 
range of mountains in central Asia.] A con- 
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took part in character, with boisterous mirth 
ana music, and bearing attributes of the god ; 
sometimes a political, commercial, social, or 
benevolent association or gild ( ipavog)’, specifi- 
cally, the mythological band of nymphs, mie- 
sa ^ rs > °tc., forming the personal cortege 
of Dionysus, and often represented in sculp- 
ture and painting. See Bacchus. 

Thibaudia (thi-ba'di-li), n. [NL. (Pavon, 1818), 
named after a French botanist, Thibaud do 
Chanvallon, who traveled in the West Indies 
m 1 < 51.] 1. A genus of gamopotnlous plants, 

typo of the tribe Thibaudicic in the order Vttc- 
cnuacac. It is characterized by racemose flowers with 
small bracts, a short calyx-tube, with flve-toothed border, 
aim ten elongated antheis. far surpassed by a membra- 
nous extension into straight nairow tubes which open 
« • '»* Se blinks. The 2 species, T. jloribunda and T. 
I jehutchentns, arc natives of the Andes, the United States 
of Colombia, and Pcm. They me shrubs, sometimes with 
Jifgli-climhiug stems, hearing alternate evergreen entire 
leaxes with \ery oblique wins, and numerous pedicelled 
scarlet lloucrs in axillary cimvdcd laconics, sometimes 
tipped w ltli green or yellow. These and also a few species 
ot related genera are known in cultivation as thibaudia. 
[/. r.] A plant of this genus. 

Thibaudiese (tlii-ba-di'e-6), n. pi. [NL. (Ben- 
thain and Ilonkcr, 1876), (. Thibaudia + -c,t.] 
A tribe of ganiopetalous plants, of the order 
T accnnacar. it is characterized by rather large and 
usually thick and lleshy or coriaceous dowers with short 
filaments which are commonly contiguous or connate. 
It im hides 17 genera, of which Thibaudia is the type: 
piiucipally mountain shrubs, many of them natives of 
the Andes 

thibet, Thibetan, etc. Sec tibet, etc. 
thible (thib'D, n. [Also thibcl , third, thccvil, 
tharifj thccdlc ; dial, variants of dibbld- .] 1. A 

dibble. Ualhwdl. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. A stick 
used for stirring broth, porridge, etc.; a pot- 
Miek. [Prov. Eng. or Scot eh.] 

, The thible ran round, and the . . . handfuls of meal 
fell into the w atcr. E. Ilront> , Wuthcring Heights, xiii. 

3f. A slice; a skimmer; a spatula. Imp. Diet. 
thick (tliik), a. and n. [< .ME. thidec, thikke, 
thijkkc , rarely tint/, < AS. three = OS. OFrics. 
thilhi ~ MD. dtd.t. I). dt/e = MLG. did; = OHG. 
dicchi, MJIG. dil;, dide, G. did; - Icel. tln/kkr 
(older forms thjnkkr or thjdkkr) = Sw. tjok = 
Dan. tyk (Goth, not recorded); of. OIr. tiuq (< 
thick. Gf. fq//i/i.] I, a. 1. Having rel- 
atively groat extent or depth from ono surface 
to its opposite ; being relatively of great depth, 
or extent from side to side; opposed to thin. 

Thre hundred due was it (the ark) long, 

Nnild and spent, thiy and strong. 

timed* and Exodu* (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 504. 
Tlion art waxen fat ; thou art grown thick. 

Deut. xxxii. 15. 

If the Sun Is incommodious, wc ha\ef/ocA- folding Shut- 
ters on the out-Sidc, and thin ones within, to prevent 


j .. that- X. Ha Hey, tr of Coiioquics of Erasmus 1 , I. 198. 

tral Asian vei\d sheen, Oris poll, notable for the 2. Having (a specified) measurement in a di- 
enonnous size of the males horns, which are rection perpendicular to that of the lengtli and 

breadth; measuring (so much) between oppo- 
site surfaces; ns, a board ono inch thick. 

The wulles of the gallery nrc about two ynrdes thicle at 
the least. Coryat, Crudities, I. 33 . 

Of Fruits, he reckons the Incapucayn, like n pot, ns big 
as a great bowie, two Angers thicke, with a couer on it, 
within full of Chesnuts. Purchas, Iilgiiinogc, p. 813. 

3. Having numerous separate parts or indi- 
viduals set or occurring close together; dense; 
compactly arranged. 

He Jb the pyes patroun and puttoth it In hire ere. 

That there the thorne is thikkest to huyiden and brcdc. 

Puts Plowman (15), xii. 223. 
We supposed him some French mans soune, because he 
had a t/nclc Macke hush heaid, and the Salvages eehlomc 
liaue any at all. 

(Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 181. 
We caught another snow-storm, so thick and blinding 
that wc dared not venture out of the harbor. 

D. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 10. 

4. Having relatively great consistency; also, 
containing much solid matter in suspension or 
solution; approaching the consistency of a 
solid ; inspissated : as. thick cream ; thick paste ; 
often of liquids, turbid; muddy; cloudy. 

I can selle 

Hot he dreggts nml dnifre, ami drawe it nt on hole 
Thihle ale and thinne ale Piers Plowman (l\), xi\. 398. 
I’°rth gusht a stream of gore Mood thick. 

Spen \rr, K ()., II. 1. 39. 
Make the gruel thicle and slab. 

Shak., Macbeth, lv. 1 . 32. 
At the end. or Biiout, of the glacier this water issues 
forth, not indeed ns a clear bright Bpring, but as n thick 
stream laden with detritus. Huxley, Physiography, p. 101. 

5. Heavy ; profound; intense; extreme; great. 
Moyses sithen held up Is bond, 

And thikke therknessc cam on that lond. 

Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3102. 



thick 

Bote euer-more Seraph e askes and cries, 

“Where w r as EualacV" the stour was so thikke. 

Joseph of Arimathic (E. E. T. S.), p. 18. 
Thick slumber 
nangs upon mine eyes. 

Shale,, Pericles, v. 1. 235. 

6. Obscure; not clear; especially, laden with 
clouds or vapor ; misty ; foggy : noting the at- 
mosphere, the weather, etc. 

It continued thick and boisterous all the night. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 22. 
Again the exening closes, in thick and sultry air; 

There 's thunder on the mountains, the storm is gathering 
there. Bryant , Count of Greiers. 

7. Mentally dull; stupid; devoid of intelli- 
gence : as, to have a thick head. 

He a good wit? hang him, baboon ! his wit’s as thick as 
Tewksbury mustard. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 262. 

What if you think our reasons thick, and our ground of 
separation mistaken ? Penn, Liberty of Conscience, v. 

8. Mentally clouded; befogged; slow, weak, or 
defective in sense-perception, sometimes in 
moral perception : as, to bo thick of sight, hear- 
ing, etc. : said of persons or of the organs of 
sense. 

The people muddied, 

Thick and unwholesome in their thoughts awl whispers. 

Shak., Hamlet, iv. 5. 82. 

My sight was ever thick; 

. . . tell me what thou notest about the field. 

Shak., J. C., v. 3. 21. 
I am thick of hearing, 

Still, when the wind blows southerly. 

Ford, Broken neart, ii. 1. 
A cloudlike change, 

In passing, with a grosser film made thick 
These heavy, horny eyes. 

Tennyson , St. Simeon Stylites. 

9. Indistinct in utterance; inarticulate; not 
clear. 

He rose and walked up and down the room, and Anally 
spoke in a thick, husky voice, as one who pants with emo- 
tion. U. B. Stoivc, Oldtown, p. 460. 

10. Abounding; filled; plentifully supplied; 
followed by with (formerly of ovfor). 

The Wcstcrno shore by which we sayled we found all 
along well watered, but very mountanous and barren, 
the vallies very fertill, but extreame thicke of small wood 
eo well ns trees. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 17G. 
nis reign [Henry III. ’sj was not onely long for continu- 
ance, flfty-six years, but also thick for remarkable muta- 
tions happening therein. Fuller, Cli. Hist., III. iv. 24. 
The air wns thick with falling snow. 

Brj/ant, Two Travellers. 
She looked up at Eve, her eyes thick with tears. 

Uarj)cr'8 Mag., LXXVIII. 440. 

11. Numerous; plentiful; frequent; crowded. 

Thel were so thikke and so entacchcd ech amongo other, 

that mo than a thousand All in to the river. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 28S. 


Til esc [Oxen and Kine] were . 
the one end of the Market place . 


said to be sometimes feet round the curve, 
H feet about the base, their tips spreading 
feet apart. The animal Btands neatly 4 feet high at the 
shoulder. Tills sheep is a near relative of the argali and 
of the Rocky.Mountain bighorn. It Inhabits high hilly 
plains. runB with great Bpeed, and is found in flocks of 
from 30 to 40, but is still very imperfectly known, 

thiasos, n. See thiuxus. 
thiasote (thi'a-sot), n. [( Gr. OeaooTTjg, a tilla- 
ge, < Olauor, ii band or company; see thiasus."} 
A member of or a participant in a tliiasus. 
thiasus, thiasos (thi'a-sus, -sos), n . ; pi. thia.si 
(-si). [Gr. Oiaoor, a band or company (see def.).] 
In Gr. antiq., a band or company assembled 
in honor of a divinity; especially, a Dionysiac 
band or procession in which men and women 


exceeding thicke from 
. . to the other. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 55. 
The brass-hoofd steeds tumultuous plunge and bound, 
And the thick thunder beats the lab’ring ground. 

Pope, Iliad, xi. 198. 

Lay me, 

When I Bhall die, within some narrow grave, 

Not by Itself — for that would be too proud — 

But where such graves arc thickest. 

Broiming, Paracelsus. 

12. Being of a specified number; numberiucr. 

[Rare.] b 

There is a guard of spies ten thick upon her. 

B. Jonson, Volpone, i. 1. 

13. Close in friendship; intimate. [Colloq.] 

He 

Could conjure, tell fortunes, and calculate tides, 

And was thought to he thick with the Man in tlic Moon. 

Barham, In gold shy Legends, I. 270. 
Don't you he getting too thick with him — he ’s got his 
fathers blood in him too. 

George Eliot , Mill on the Floss, ii. 6. 
Haif- thick file. Scc/ifri.— Thick coal, n bed of coal in 
the Dudley district, England, averaging about thirty feet 
In thickness, “a source of enormous wealth to the dis- 
trict” (Hull). — Thick focaloid, homeoid, intestine. 
See the nouns.— Thick limestone. Same as scar-lime- 
stone.— Thick register. See register* , 5 (b). — Thick 
squall. See squall*.— Thick stuff, in ship-building, a 
general name for all planking above 4 inches in thickness. 

All the timber, thick-stuf, and plank to be fresli-cut. 

Laslett, Timber, p. 76. 
Thick 'un, a sovereign ; also, a crown, or Ave shillings 
Sometimes written thickun. [Cant.] 

If yon like ... I will send a few thickuns to bring voi; 

• • • to Start. Cornhill Mag., VI. G48. 

V wcre fiettcr for him to quaff the Aow- 
?/ • V‘ n( l ,e ! \ nc? V J , rouprllt within ldni and a friend 

" y him ' " e is * -x <££ 

Pm, J Clarke, The New Chum In Australia p 113 
Through thick and thin, over smooth or rough places • 

; -—S’ 



thick 

When the horse was laws, ho pry n nctli gon . . . 

Forth with “ Wo hoe," thurgh thikke and thurgh thenne. 

Chaucer, .Reeve's Tale, 1. 14 G. 
Through thick and thin , through mountains and through 
ployns, 

Those two great champions did attoncc pursew 

The fcnrefnll damzcll. Spenser, F. ()., III. iv. 4G. 

To lie dally, through thick and thin , and with every vari- 
ety of circumstance and detail w hich a genius fertile in 
llction could suggest, such w as the simple rule prescribed 
by his [Alexander Farnese’sJ soveieign [ Philip II.]. 

Motley, Hist, Netherlands, II. 311. 
To lav it on. thick, to exaggerate ; he extravagant, cs- 
pccially in laudation or flattery. [Colloq.J 
lie had been giving the squire a full and particular ac- 
count — a la Ilcnsloue — of my proceedings sinCe I came. 
Jlenslowc lags it on thick — paints with a vv ill. 

'Mrs. Uumphry Ward, Robert Elsmcrc, xvlii. 

II. n. 1. Tho thickest part of nnj'tliing. 
(a) That part which is of longest measurement across or 
through; the bulkiest part. 

The ft eke . . . 

Braid out a big sword, bare to liyin nono 
With a dedly d>nt, A derit h>m full cuyll 
Throgh the thickc of the thegh. 

Destruction of Trog (E. B. T. S.), 1. 0021. 
An blacksmith 'e strips me the thick ov ’is nirm, an *o 
slums it to me. Tennyson, Northern Cobbler. 

( 0 > The densest or most ciowdcil part; the place of great- 
est icsort oi abundance. 

Acbinu’tes . . in the thick of the dust and smoke 

picscntl} entered his men. K nolle*. 

I am ]dain Elia — no St bleu, nor Archbishop Usher — 
thouirh .it present in the thick of their hooks 

Lamb, O.xfoid in the 1 neat ion. 
He lias In e«l in the thick of people all his life. 

II'. M. lluktr. New Tlmoth), p. lot. 
<c) 1 he spot of gi cutest intensity or nctivlt} 

He ill rssed as if life w ei c a battle, and lie u ere appointed 
t" the thw\ of the tight T Winthrop, Cecil Dice me, h. 

2. Tho time when anything is thickest. 

In the thick of question and iepl} 

1 lli’il the house T* mi»eo/i, The s i“tir**. 

3. \ thicket; a coppice. [Obsolete or prow 

I 

'1 lit \ must in flue condemned l»e to dwtll 
In ihicb * vnsecnc, in mewes fot mln>ons tti'ide. 
(iirv'n /m, riuloincnc (Steele tilas, i-U., id. Arlnr. p I is) 

I it through the thickr they heanl one rude)} imh, 

W it h nojse whereof he from his loftle Rteul 
l»ow lie fell to ground, ami eri pt Into a hush 

.s/M'u'ir, r. t) , ii in.21. 

4. A stupid person; a dullard; a blockhead; 
a numskull. [( olloq.] 

1 told ) on how It would tie What a thick 1 w a* to route * 
T Hughe*, Tom Brown at Kngh), 1. 7. 

thick ( t Ink), adc. [< ME. thict.c, tlnl.h, < AS. 
thine, thick; from the mlj.] In a thick man- 
ner, m any sense. 

quo for thro maj 1103 1 thole, the t/nkker In sutferes 

Alliterative Dorm* (id. Morris), ill. G. 
lie bethought li) m full theke in Ills throo hert, 

And in ills wit was he war of a W)le soite 

Destruction of Trog(\\ j; T. S.), 1. 1 17. 
The Tree Is eo thikkc charged that it Rimetho that It 
wolde breke. Mandrvdlc, ’1 rat els, p. lio. 

Speaking thick, which nature made his blemish. 
Became the aiocntn of the valiant. 

Shak , 2 Hi n IV.. II 3 24. 
Piled thiek ami close ns when the tight hi gun. 

Their hugi uuwietd) mm wastes away 

Drydcn, Annus MimHU«, exxv. 
Thick beats bis heart, the trouble*! motions ijse 
(so. ne n storm the w alert* heat e and ndl). 

Dojk, III id, xxl G1S 
Ni thick they died the pioplr cried, 

"The gods are mot ed against the land 

Tennyson, Tile Victim 
Thick and threefold, in quhk biiicessiun, or in great 

Humbert*. 

The> came thick and three fold for a time, till an exp* rl 
cured st.igir dlsiutercd the plot. St r li 1/ Did range. 

"thick (thik), r. [< ME. thichn , thilkni, < AS. 
tinman, make tliick, < t/neef, thick: set* thirl., 
u.] I. tntn.\. To make thick; thicken. (*r) T«» 
make close den-e, or compact ; specifically, to make mtn- 
pact bj fulling. 

\«>n m.t> not bs get to send Rome Mistcni k arson, to 
wit dozens, wiiiv.li lie thteked well 

Hakluut s Voyanc*, I 35S. 
T Hat no cap should be thirkrd or fulled in any mill un- 
til] tlie Kline hud bum will scoured ami ilosid upon the 
bank, and half-footed at kast upon the foot slock 

Duller, Worthies, Monmouthshire. (Htchardum ) 
(ft) To in* reive in depth or girth, swill the piopnitlous 
of (a solid boil}), fatten. 

He | I’liii} ] w rltcR nl«o that rnttTpillais are hrul b} a 
slew, inciasHitid and tluckid by the lint of the sun 

lie r. T. ,1 dam*, Works, I. TO. 
<r) To give flnner consistency to; inspissate. 

W’ith sheeps mllke thicktd A salted they «lrt““-e ami tan 
their hides. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 1*9. 

The Night-Mare Life-in-T)eatli was she. 

Who thicks man's blood with cold. 

Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, 111. 
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(rff) To make obscure or dark; hence, to hide; conceal. 

Hailing past three days and three nightes, forsaking all 
high wayes, thickcd myself in the great desert, and being 
utterly tired, . . . and no lessc in fearo of them that 
should seek nice, I conucycd my selfc into a great cauc. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hcllowes, 1577), p. 144. 

ii. intrans. To bocomo tliick. 

But see, the Welkin thicks apace, 

And stouping Phebus stecpcs his face. 

Spenser , Sliep. Cal., March. 

thick-and-thin (thik'aiul-tliin'), a. 1. Ready 
to go through thick and thin; thorough; de- 
voted: as, a thick-and-thin supporter; a thick- 
and-thin advocate of a incasuro. — 2. Having 
one sheave thicker than tho other. Thick-and- 
thin blocks were formerly used as quarter- 
blocks under a yard. 

thickback (thik'bnk), v. A kind of sole-fish, 
Solca variegata, [Local, Eng.] 
thickbill (thik'bil), n. Tho bullfinch, Pgr rind a 
vulgaris. See cut under bullfinch. [Prow Eng.] 
thick-brained (thik' brand), a. Stupid; thick- 
skulled ; thick-headed. 

The thick-brain’d audience lively to awake. 

Drayton, Sacrifice to Apollo. 

thick-coming (thik'kumHng), a. Coining or 
following in eloso succession; crowding. 

She is troubled with thick •coming fancies, 

That keep her from her rest. 

Shak., Macbeth, v. 3. 39. 

thicken 1 (thik'n), r. [= Teel, thijkkna = Sw. 
tjockna = J)nn. tgknr , become* thick; as thick 
+ -rn 1 .] I. intrans. To become thick or 
thicker, (a) To grow dense. 

Through Ids }oting woods how pleased Sablnus stray'd, 
Or sate delighted in the thickenin'/ shade, 

W ith annual Joy the reddening shoots to greet. 

Poj>e, Moral Ilssajs, iv. t*0. 
No swelling twig puts forth Its thickeuinn leaves. 

June* Very, 1'oeins, p. ]0*>. 
(ft) To become deeper or heavier ; gain hulk. 

The down} Hakes, . . . 
Softly alighting upon all below. 

Assimilate nil objects. llarth receive* 

(iiadl} the thickening mantle. 

C'<ur;>.*r, Task, iv. 1130. 
(r) of a liquid, to approach more near!} a stateof solidity; 
gain tinner coUsMem*} ; also, to heeoim* turbid or cloudy. 
(»/) To become dark or obscure; speeilkall} , of the vvea- 
t lit r, i tc , to become mist} or foggy. 

Thy lustre thicken*. 

When he shines b}. Shak., A. and <* , il. 3. 27. 

The vv cither “till thickening, and preventing a nearer 
approach to tin land. C’ooA', ‘lldrd Vo}age, vi. 3. 

Ihroiigh tin* thickening winter twilight, wide apart the 
battle mlltd. Whittirr, Angelsof Buena Vista. 

(*•) To grow more lntui*e. profound, nniiuatid, Intricate, 
etc., become complicated. 

Huge* Av. now tin* Blot thicken* very much ii|niti us. 
Dret. W bat ( tnicle tills darkness can evince ! 

Some times a 1'Mieis Son, some times u Brlnee. 

Duekinghnm, The Rehearsal, 111. 2. 
'lhc combat thicken* like the storm that tiles, 

Dn/den, .Uncid, lx. IKK 
A elamotir thicken'd, mlxt with inmost terms 
Of art and science. Tennyson, Prince-*, II. 

(/) To gain in number or frequency; hence, to crowd; 
throng. 

Tlie gathTing murmur spreads, tin lr trampling fcit 
Beal the loose sand*, ami thicken to the Heel. 

Dope, lll.nl, ti. 1M. 
1 have not time to write nm longer to }ou; but }ou 
inn} well expect our corresj mml cnee will thicken. 

II atjiote. Letters, II. 215. 
'I he dtllirenees . . . hccitni* . . . numerous nml com- 
plicated a- the arrivals thickened. 

Jhcken*, Dumbo} and Son, xlv. 

fc/) io become indistinct. 

Under the intlucne** of wlilili (p>rt], . . . though the 
heart glow s more and mure, there comes a time w hen the 
brow clouds, nml the speech thicken *, and the tongue re- 
fuse* to net. H\ Jleumt, fifty \ ears Ago, p. 121. 

II. traits. To iD’ikc thick or thicker, (a) To 
make dense, clove, or compact; RpeciHcalh, to full, ns 
cloth. 

About which a bright tfncknrd hush of golden halrc did 
Ida}. 

Which Vulcan forgd him for his plume. 

Chapman, Iliad, xlx. CG9. 
Youngest Autumn, in a bower 
tiinpe thicken'd from the liglit, and blinded 
\\ 1th man) a deeji-lined hell like flower. 

Tennyson, Ble.inore. 
(ft) To incienso In depth, or dl-tance between opposite 
surfaces; hence, figuratively, to make stouter or more 
substantial , strengthen. 

This may lu Ip to thicken other proofs 
That do demonstrate thinly. 

Shak., Othello, ill. 3. 430. 
Now god -I Ike Hector . . . 

Sfpindrons on squndious drives, and tills the fields 
M 1th elose-rang'd chariots, and with thicken’d shields. 

J'ojic, Iliad, \ ill. 201. 


thick-legged 

(c) Of liquids, to increase the consistency of ; inspissate: 
as, to thicken gravy with Hour ; also, to render turbid or 
cloudy. 

Whilst others thicken all the slimy dews. 

And into purest lioney work the juice. 

Addison, tr. of Virgil's Georgies, Iv. 

Water stop’d gives Birth 
To Grass and Plants, and thickens into Earth. 

Prior, Solomon, i. 

( d ) To obscure with clouds or mist; befog. 

Now the thicken'd sky 

Like a dark ceiling stood ; down rush’d the rain. 

Milton, P. L., xi. 742. 
(c) To mnko more numerous or frequent; redouble: as, 
to thicken blows. 

thicken- (thik'en), n. A spelling of thick Uni 
(which see, under thick, a.). 
thickener (thik'nGr), n. [< thicken 1 + -crL] 
One who or that which thickens; specifically, 
in calico-printing, a substance used to give to 
tho mordant or the dye such consistency as 
will prevent it from spreading too much, or to 
add to tho weight of tho fabric in the process 
of dyeing. Various materials are used, as gum arabic, 
gum Senegal, gum trngacnnth, jalap, pipe-clay, dextrine, 
potato- ami rice-starcli, sulphate of lead, sugar, and mo- 
lasses, but wheat-starch and flour arc the best, 
thickening (thik'ning), n. [Verbal n. of thick- 
en, r.] 1. Tho act or process of making or 

becoming thick. 

Tho patient, as years pass on, shows other evidences of 
the gouty diathesis, finch as . . . gouty thickenings of the 
caitilages of the pinna. Lancet, 1&G0, II. 110. 

2. A suhstaneo used in making thick; specifi- 
cally, in dgeing and calico-printing, sumo as 
thickener. 

Only two mineral thickenings are at present employed: 
namely, kaolin ami pipe-clay. 

H\ Crookes, D)cing and Calico-printing, p. 17. 

3. That which lias become thick. 

Minty Email miliary deposits existed all over tlie peri- 
toneum, resembling the whitish-yellow thickenings often 
found on the capsule of the spleen. Lancet, 1530, I. 403. 

thicket (thikVt), If. [< ME. * thicket, < AS. 
thiccct (pi. thiccctn). a thicket, < thieve, thick: 
see thick.'] A number of shrubs, bushes, or 
trees set find growing eloso together; a thick 
coppice, grove, or tlie like. 

As when n lion in a thicket pent, 

Sp} ing tin* boar all bent to combat ldtn, 

Makes through tlie shrubs and thunders as lie goes. 

Pecle, Pol} hymn la, 1. 124 (Works, ed. Btillcn, II. 293). 

thicketed (thikVt-ed), a. [< thicket + -cd-.] 
Abounding in thickets; covered with thick 
bushes or trees. 

These Helds sloped down to a tiny streamlet with densely 
thicketed hanks. II. 1 1 ages, Sons and Daughters, xvlii. 

thickety (thik'et-i). a. f< thicket + -_j/L] 
Abounding in thickets. [Karo.] 
thick-eyed (thik'id). a. l)im-eyed; weak- 
sighted. 

Thiek-rgcd musing nml cursed melancholy. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 3. 49. 

thickhead (thik'hod), n. 1. A stupid fellow; 
a blockhead; a numskull. — 2. I nornith.: (u) 
A shrike-like bird of the subfamily Paehyvc- 
jihalinfc. »Sco cut under Vachgccphala. (!>) A 
seansorinl burbot of tho subfamily Capitonin.r. 
('ones. See cut under Capita.— White-throated 
thickhead. Same ns thunder-bird, 1. 
thick-headed (thik'hed'ecl), a. 1. Having a 
thick or bushy head. 

Bring It near Rome thick-headed tree. 

Mortinur, Husbandry. (Latham.) 
2. Having a thick skull; dull; stupid; dolt- 
ish. — 3. In Crustacea, puehyeephalons ; of or 

pertaining to tlie Pachgccphala Thick-headed 

mullet, shrike, etc. Sec the nouns, 
thickknee (thik'ne), 1 \. A bird of tho family 
(Edicncmidiv ; a thick-kneed plover, or stone- 
, lilovor. The common tlilckknec of European countries 
is (V.dicnnnu* crepitans, also called Xor/vlk plover and by 
other names. Sec stone-plover, nml cut under GCdicnc- 
vi it*. 

thick-kneed (thik'ned), a. Having thick knees 
— that is, having tho tibiotarsal articulation 
swollen or thickened, as the young of many 
wading birds: specifically noting tlie birds of 
tho family ( JCdicnnnid.r . See cut under Gu lic- 
it cm us Thick-kneed bustard, a thickknee: it is not 

a bustard. 

thickleaf (thik'lOf), n. A plant of tho genus 
(’rassula. 

thick-leaved (thik'levd), a. Having thick 
leaves; also, thickly set with leaves. 

The nightingale, among the thick-lrav'd spiing 
That sits alone in sorrow. 

Fletcher, Faith fill Shepherdess, v. 3. 

thick-legged (thik'leg’ed or -legd), a. Having 
thick legs, as an insect.— Thick-legged lily-bee- 
tles, the LagriuLr, as distinguished from the Crioccridte. 



thick-lipped 

thick-lipped (thik'lipt), a. Haring thick lips, 
as a negro; labroitl, ns a fish; thickened around 
the edges, as an ulcor.-Tliick-Upped perch. Seo 
perch*. 

thicklips (thik'lips), n. A person having thick 
lips — a characteristic of the negro race": used 
opprohriously. 

What a full fortune does the thick-lips owe, 

If lie can carry ’t thus ! Shak., Othello, i. 1. GG. 

thickly (thik'li), ndr. In a thick manner, in 
any sense of the word thick; densely; closely; 
deeply; abundantly; frequently, 
thickness (tliik'nes), a. [< ME '.lltilnessc, < AS. 
II irncf, <. thicce, thick: see thirl:.'} 1. The state 
or property of being thick, in any sense; spe- 
cifically, that dimension of a solid body which 
is at right angles both to its length and to its 
breadth ; the third or least dimension of a solid. 

Sc\ fyngre tliickc n lloore thereof thou pave 
With l>me and asshes mixt with cole and eande, 

A tlake above in fAftvtrrv of thy ne h.unde. 

Faltatliwr, Hudiondrie (K. J'.. T. S.), p. 12 . 
Tlie height of one pillar was eighteen cubits; . . . and 
tile tltictcims thereof was four lingers. Jer. Hi. 21. 

2. That which is thick; the thick of anything; 
tlie dense, heavy, deep, or solid part. 

The chambers were in tlie f/oV.W»r«r of the wall of tlie 
court tenant the east. r.zek. xlii 10 . 

Tliis enormous thichic «s of nearly throe miles of Old 
lied Sandstone. J. Crott, Climate and Cosmology, p. 270. 

3. A fold, layer, or sheet, as of cloth or paper. — 

4. In founding, the sand or loam placed tem- 
porarily in a mold while it is being prepared 
for easting. It is afterward removed, and its 
place is filled with the molten metal. 

thickness (tliik'nes), r. t. [< thirhncis , ».] To 
reduce to a uniform thickness before dressing 
to shape: said of hoards and timber. (Trade 
use.] 

thick-pleached (thik'plccht), a. Thickly in- 
terwoven. 

The princcnnd fount Chimlln, walking in a thicli-jilrachal 
alley in my orchard, were tints much overheard by a man 
of mine. Shnl\, Much Ado, I. 2. lo. 

thick-set (thik'set), «. and 1 1 . I. <i. 1. Set, 
growing, or occurring closely together; dense; 
luxuriant. 

Ills eyeballs glare with Arc, suffus'd \t itti blood ; 

His neck shoots up a thick s>-t thorn} wood 
Drydcn, tr. of Ovid's Mctainorph.. viii., Meleager and 
(Atnlanta, 1 2a. 

Live lonp, ere from thy topmost head 
'Jhc thickset hazel flies. 

7V«n>/«m, Will Waterproof. 

2. Thickly studded; abounding; plentifully 
supplied. 

With windows of tills kind the town of Curzohi is thick- 
Fit in c\ory quarter. F. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 214. 

3. Heavily or solidly built ; stout ; especially, 
short and stout. 

At Grantham, I believe, be Fat up nil night to avoid 
plecplng in the next room to a thickset squinting fellow, 
in a black wig and a tarnished gold-bleed waistcoat. 

Scntt, Hob Hoy, ill. 
Laying a short, thickset Anger upon my arm, he looked 
up in my face with an investigating air. 

llulncr, Pelham, xxxvi. 
Thlck-BCt cord, n kind of thick-set of which the surface 
ia ribbed like that of corduroy. 

II. n. 1. A close or thick hedge. — 2. Very 
thick or dense underwood; bush; scrub. — 3. 
A kind of fustian having a nap like that of vel- 
veteen. It is used for clothes by persons en- 
gaged in manual work. 

thick-sighted (tliik'si'ted), a. Dim of sight; 
weak-sighted. 

Whereas before she could bcc some furniture In her 
bouse, now phe coubl perceive none; she was erst thick- 
sighted, but now purblind. I lev. T. Adams, Works, I. 3S3. 

thickskin (thik'skin), n. and a. I. n. One who 
has a thick skin — that is, one who is insensible 
to or not easily irritated by taunts, reproaches, 
ridicule, or the like ; a rude, unimpresMblo per- 
son. 

The shallowest thick-skin of that barren sort. 

Shak., M. N. D. ( iii. 2. 13. 

II. rt. Same as thick-skinned. 

Nor can I Inde to pen some hungry scene 
For thick-skin ears, and undlseerning cync. 

Ilp. Hall , Satires, 1. 8. 

thick-skinned (tliik'skind), a. 1. Jlaving a 
thick skin or rind : as, a thick-skinned animal ; n 
thick-skinned orange. — 2. Specifically, in zool. t 
pachydermatous, as a rhinoceros ; belonging to 
the Faehydcrmata, — 3. Insensible to reproach, 
ridicule, or insult; dull; stolid. 

He is too thick-skinned to mind eloquent and Indignant 
criticism. The American , IX. 387. 

395 
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thickskull (thik'skul), n. A dull person; a 
blockhead. 

thick-skulled (thik'skuld), a. Dull; heavy; 
stupid ; slow to learn. 

This downright Aghting fool, this thick-skulled hero. 

Drydcn, All for Love, iii. 1. 
thick-stamen (thik'sta^mon), n. Soe Pachy- 
sandra . 

thick-starred (tliik'stiird), a. Strewn thickly 
with stars. [Rare.] 

In some wy liters nyht whan the Armament is cl ere and 
thikke-sierred. Chaucer, Astrolabe, ii. 23. 

thick-tongued (thik'tungd), a. Having a thick 
tongue; specifically, in herpet., pachyglossate. 
thick-wind (thik'wind), n. Impeded respira- 
tion of the horse, somewhat louder and less free 
than normal breathing. This may be duo to roaring, 
to astbmn (Heaves), or to encroachment upon the lungs of 
a distended stomach or pregnant uterus, 
thick- winded (tbik'win'ded), a. Affected with 
thick-wind, as a horse. 

thick-witted (thik / wit // ed), a. Dull of wit; 
stupid; thick-headed. 

A pretty face and a sweet heait . . . often overturn a 
thick-u ittrd or a light-headed man. 

The Century § XXVI. 3G9. 
thicky (thik'i), a. [< thick + -«L] Thick. 
[Rare.] 

It was nccro a thicky shade, 

That b toad leaue® of Beech had made. 

( irernr , Descrip of the Shepherd and his Wife, 
thidert, ndr. A Middle English form of tlnthcr. 
Chiimrr. 

thief 1 (tlief), n . ; pi. thieves (tliovz). [Early mod. 
E. also thief; < ME. therf, thef (pi. themes, tlicvcs, 
thgeres, thifrs), < AS. thru/ ( pi . thcdfns) = OS. 
thiof = OFries. thuif, tief = I), dief = MLG. def 
= OHG. ilioh , MHO. dirji, G. dicb = Ieel. titiiifr 
= Sw. tj uf = Dan. ti/r = Goth, thinfs ( thinb -), 
thiof : root unknown. Ilonce thicic, theft.] 1. 
A person who steals, or is guilty of larceny or 
robbery ; one who takes the goods or property 
of another without tlie owner’s knowledge or 
consent ; especially, ono who deprives another 
of property secretly or without open force, as 
opposed to n robin r, who openly uses violence. 
In the authorized version of the Bible, however, and In 
the older literature generally, thief is used where w e now' 
Fay robber. 

The othro byeth the little thucues, thet stcleth ino tho 
hou«c bread, wjn, an othre thinges. 

Aycnbitc of Inmjt (E. E. T. S.), p. 38. 
A certain man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, 
and fell nmong thieren , which shipped him of his raiment. 

Luke x. 30. 

Draw' forth tli} weapon, we arc beset with thieves. 

Shak., T. of the S., Iii. 2. 238. 
The class that was called “ travelling thieves," who, with- 
out being professional cracksmen, would creep into an 
unprotected hou«c or rob a ben roost. 

nineteenth Century, XXVX 771. 

2. A person guilty of cunning or deceitful 
acts; a lawless person; an evil-doer: used in 
reproach. 

Angelo Is an adulterous thief. Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 40. 

3. An imperfection in tho wick of a cnndlo, 
causing it to gutter. [Prov. Eng.] 

Where you sec a thief in the candle, call presently for 
an extinguisher. Up. Hall, Remains, p. 40. ( Latham ) 
If there lice a threfc In the Candle (ns wee used to pay 
commonly), there is a way to puli it out, and not to put 
out the Candle, by clapping an nxtingulsber presently 
upon it. Ilouell , Forreinc Travell. 1042 (ed. Arber), p 77. 

4. A tin can to which a small lino or beckct is 
attached, used as a drinking-cup by sailora. It 
is mndo heavier on one side, so that it will cap- 
size when it is dropped in tho water. — 5. A 
thief-tube. — 6. Same as hermit-crab. [Local, 
U. S.J -Bait- thief, a Ash that takes the bait from a hook 
without getting caught. (Fishermen's Blang.) — Thieves’ 
Latin. Sec Lot in.— Thieves’ vinegar, a kind of vinegar 
made by digesting rosemary-tops, sage-leaves, etc., in vine- 
gar, formerly believed to lie an antidote against the plague. 
It derived Its name and popularity from a story that four 
thieves who plundered the dead during the plague nscribed 
their impunity to this infusion. It lias been long diBUBcd as 
woi thless. = Byn. Pilferer, Pirate (see robber), pickpocket, 
cutpurse. See pillage, n. 

thief 2 (thef), n. [< ME. there , < AS. thefc, the 
bramble: s co theve, thcrc-thorn.'] Tho bramble 
Hub us fnttirosus. Comparo thcre-thorn. Brit- 
ten and Holland. [Prov. Eng.] 
thief-catcher (tlief 'kncli^r), n. Ono who 
catches thieves, or whoso business is to detect, 
thieves and bring them to justice. 

My evening!? all I would with sharpers spend, 

Ami make the thief-catcher my bosom friend. 

Bramston. 

thief-leader ( tlief 'lo'd6r), n. One who loads 
away or takes a thief. [Rare.] 

A wolf passed by as the thief-leaders wero dragging a 
fox to execution. Sir It. L'Estrangc. 
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thieflyt (thef'li), adv. [< ME. tliccfhj, tlieejliclie, 
thcvcli, thevclich, tlieojliclie ; < thief 1 + - ly 2 .] 
Like a thief; hence, stealthily; secretly. 

Thcuelich Y am had awey fro the loond of Hebrew. 

Wyclif, Gen. xl. 15. 
In the night ful thecfly gan he stajke. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1781. 

thief-stolen ( tlief 'stoHn), a. Stolen by a thiof 
or thieves. [Rare.] 

Had I been thief-stol'n, 

As .ny two brothers, happy ! 

Shak., Cymbeline, i. G. 5. 

thief-taker ( tlief 'ta/'ker), n. One whose busi- 
ness it is to find and take thieves and bring 
them to justice ; a tliief-eatcher. 
thiefteouslyt, adv. Same as tlief tuoushj. 
thief-tube (thef' tub), n. A sampling-tube; a 
tubo which may be inserted in a bung-hole, 
and, when filled with the liquid in the cask, 
withdrawn with its contents by placing the 
thumb over tho upper end. 
thietsee, n. Seo thcctscc. 
thieve (thev), v.; pret. and pp. thieved , ppr. 
thieving. [< ME. *thcvcn , < AS. ihcofian , thieve, 
< thcof, a thief: see thief l .~\ I. intrans. To be a 
thiof; practise theft; steal; prey. 

He knows not what may thieve upon liis senses, 

Or what temptation may rise. 

Shirley , Love’s Cruelty, i. 1. 
Or proul in courts of law for human prey, 

In venal senate thieve, or rob on broad highway. 

Thomson, Castle of Indolence, i. 13. 

ii. trans . To take by theft; steal. 

My mother still 

AAlrms your Psyche thieved her theories. 

Tennyson, Princess, iii. 

thieveless (thov'les), u. [Cf. thewlcss.'] Cold; 
forbidding. Jamieson. [Scotch.] 

Wi* thievclcss sneer to seo his modish mien. 

He, down the water, gi’es him this guid-e’en. 

Uurns, Brigs of Ayr. 

thievery (thev'er-i), v . ; pi. thieveries (-iz). 
[= OFries. devcric = G. dicbcrci = Sw. tjufvcri 
= Dan. tyveri ; as thieve + - cry .] 1. The act 

or practice of stealing; theft. 

Knavcrie, Villanie, and Thicvcric ! I smell it rank, she’s 
etoln, she's gono directlie. Brome , Northern Lass, ii. 0. 

Wo owe a great deal of picturesqueness to the quarrels 
and thieveries of the barons of the Middle Ages. 

Lowell, Fireside Travels, p. 254. 
2. That which is stolon. 

Injurious time now with a robber’s haste 
Crams his rich thievery up, ho knows not how. 

Shak., T. and C., tv. 4. 45. 

thieves, «. Plural of thief. 
thievish (tho'visb), a. [= D. dicfsch = MLG. 
dccisch = G. dichisch ; as thief + -ish l .~\ 1. Ad- 
dicted to, concerned in, or characterized by 
thievery ; pertaining in any manner to theft. 
Or with a base and boisterous sword enforce 
A thievish living on the common road. 

Shak., As you Like it, ii. 3. 33. 

O thievish Night, 

Why shouldst thou, but for some felonious end, 

In thy dark lantern thus close up the stars? 

Milton, Comus, 1. 195. 

2. Stealthy ; furtivo; secret; sly. 

He sitteth lurking in tlie thievish comers of the streets. 

llnok of Common Prayer, Psalter, I’s. x. 8. 
Thou by thy dial’s shady stealth majst know 
Time's thievish progress to eternity. 

Shak., Sonnets, lxxvii. 

thievishly (tho'visli-li), adv. In a thievish 
manner; like a thief; by theft, 
thievishness (tho'visli-nos), ». The state or 
character of being thievish. Bailey , 1727. 
thig (thig), v . ; pret. and pp. thigged, ppr. thig- 
ging. [< ME. thig gen y < AS. thiegan , thicgcan , 
take, receive, partake of, = OS. thiggian , thig- 
gcan = OIIGr. dikkan, thichan , thig gen, MHG. 
digen = Icel. thiggja , get, receive, receive hos- 
pitality for a night, = Sw. tigga = Dan. tigge, 
beg as a mendicant. The E. form and sense 
aro duo rather to Scand. Tho reg. form from 
AS. thiegan would bo *thidgc.] I. trans. To 
beseech ; nupplicato ; implore : especially, to 
ask as alms; beg. Comparo thigger. 

Ami now me bus, ns a beggar, my bred for to thigne 

At dorcs vpon dnyes, that ilnyrcs me full sore. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 13549. 

ii. intrans. To make supplication; specifical- 
ly, to profit by or live on tho gifts of others; 
take alms. Seo the quotation under sorn. 

They wore fain to thigg and cry for peace and good-will. 

Pitscoltic, p. 50. (Jamieson.) 

JProv. Eng. and Scotch in both uses.] 
thigger (thig'6r), n. [Also Sc. thiggar, Shet- 
land iiggar; = Sw. tiggare = Dan. tigger , a beg- 
gar; as thig + -rrL] Ono who thigs; a beg- 
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. gar; especially, one who solicits a gift (as of 
seed-corn from one’s neighbors), not on the 
footing of a mendicant, but in a temporary 
strait or as having some claim on the liberality 
of others. [Scotch.] 

thigh (till), n. [< ME. * thigh, thih , thig, thy , 
thee , the , tlicgh , theh, theg , thco, < AS. thcoh , Med 
= OS. thio = OFries. tliiach , Fries. (/«? = MD. 
diege, dieglie , d/c, d;/c, dije , D. tfye, rf(/‘ = MLG. 
dec/;, dec, de = OHG. d/o/z, die//, MHG. diech 
( dich -) =Icel. M/d, thigh ; connection with thick 
and Mee 1 uncertain.] 1. That part of the leg 
which is between the hip and the knee in man, 
and the corresponding part of the hind limb 
of other animals; the femoral region, deter- 
mined by the extent of the thigh-bone or fe- 
mur ; the femur. The fleshy mass of the thigh con- 
sists of three groups of muscles : the extensors of the leg, 
in front; the flexors of the leg, behind; the adductors of 
the thigh, on the inner side — together with a part of the 
gluteal muscles, extended on to the thigh from the but- 
tocks. The line of the groin definitely separates the thigh 
from the belly in front ; and the transveise fold of the but- 
tocks (the gluteofernoral crease) similarly limits the thigh 
behind when the leg is extended The inner or adduc- 
torial muscles are especially well developed in women. 
The thigh of most mammals and birds is buried in the 
flesh of what appears to be the trunk ; so that the first 
joint of the hind leg which protrudes from the body is 
beyond the knee-joint. There are some exceptions to this 
rule, as the thigh of the camel and elephant. Many rep- 
tiles and batrachians have extensive thighs well marked 
from the trunk, as ordinary lizards, frogs, newts, etc. No 
thigh is recognized as such in fishes. See cuts under mus- 
clc l and Plantigrade.. 

Like the bee, . . . 

Our thighs pack’d with wax, our mouths with honey. 

Shale., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 5. 77. 
2. In ornith. : (a) Tlie flank, or the feathers 
overlying this region of the body, correspond- 
ing to the thigh proper, which is deeply kuried 
in the common integument of the body. (6) 
Loosely, the next joint of the log ; the crus ; 
the drumstick: especially said when the fea- 
thors of this part are conspicuous in length or 
in color, as the “flag” of a hawk. — 3. In cn- 
tom., the third joint or segment of any one of 
the six or eight legs of a true insect, or of an 
araelmidan; the femur, between the trochan- 
ter and the tibia or shank. In some insects, as 
grasshoppers, locusts, crickets, and sncli saltatorial forms, 
tiie thigh is much enlarged, and forms with the tibia a 
letter A, reaching high above the body: such thighs are 
technically called iacrasmte femora. Tile three pairs of 
thighs of a six-legged insect are distinguished as anterior, 
middle, and posterior. See cut under coxa. 

4t. The lower and larger part of the stalk of a 
plant ; the stock or trunk. 

Tile vyn c hie and of fecunditee 
In braunches VIII ynougli is to dilate, 

Aboute his thegh lette noo tiling growing lie. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (I',. E. T. S.), p. 70. 

thight, r. t. [ME. tliycn; < thigh, ii.] To carve 
(a pigeon or other small bird). 

Thyc aU inaner of small byrdes. 

Babecs Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 265. 

thigh-bone (thi'bonj, n. Tho single bone of 
the thigh of any vertebrate; the femur (which 
see for description). In man it is the longest and 
largest bone of the body. See cuts under digiligrade, fe- 
mur , and the vnrious names of mammals, birds, etc., cited 
under the word skeleton. 

thighed (thid), a. [< ME. y-thied ; < thigh + 
-cd*A] Having thighs: especially used in com- 
position : as, the red-thighed locust, Caloptcnus 
femur-ruhrum. See cut under grasshopper. 

The best is like a bosslie ythied breefe. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 09. 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens dur- 
ing the past week include ... a wh ite-f highed Colobus. 

Nature, XLII. 303. 

Thighed metapodius, Metapodius femoratus, a large 
predaceous reduvioid bug, 
common in the southern 
United States, and noted as a 
destroyer of injurious insects, 
particularly the cotton-worm, 

Alctia xglina, and the army- 
worm, Lcucania unipuncta. 

thigh-joint (tlii ' joint), 
m. The coxa, or coxal 
articulation, usually 
called hip-joint (which 
see). 

thilkf (THilk), pron. adj. 

[Also contr. thick, thic; 

<ME. thills. Utilise . , thylkc , 
thuUsc, < AS. thyle, thyl- 
lic, thillic , that, that 
same, the same (= Icel. 
thvilikr = Sw. desslikes 
= Dan. deslige, such), < thy, instr. of thset, that, 
tho, + -lie, E. -ly l : see like 2 , -ly 1 , and cf. such, 
which ( whilk ), which have tho same terminal 
element.] This same ; that same ; that. 
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To rekene with hymaelf, us wel may be, 

Of thilke yeer, how that it with hym stood. 

Chaucer , Shipman's Tale, 1. 79. 
Did not thill: bag-pipe, man, which thou dost blow, 

A Farewell on our soldiers erst bestow? 

Pecle, An Eclogue. 

tbill (tliil), n. [Also dial, fill; < ME. thillc, 
thyllc, < AS. thill (?), a board, plank, stake, 
pole, = OHG. (lilt, m., dilla, f., MHG. dillc, dil, 
G. diclc, a board, plank, = Icel. tliilja, a plank, 
deal, a rower’s bench, = Sw. tilja = Dan. tilje, 
a pole, stake, beam; akin to AS. tliel, a board, 
plank, = MD. dele, D. decl, a board, plank, floor, 
= MLG. LG. dele, a board, plank, floor, etc. : 
see deal 2 , the same word received through the 

D. ] 1. A shaft (one of a pair) of a cart, gig, 

or other carriage. Tho thills extend from the 
body of the carriage, one on each side of the 
horse. See cut under sleigh. 

And bakward beth they thilles made full sure, 

As forwnrde hath a drey, and in that ende 
An meke oxe that wol drawe & stonde &wcnde 
Wel yoked be, and forwnrde make it fare. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 159. 

2. In coal-mining : (a) The surface upon tho 
tram runs. (J) The under-clay. See under- 
clay. [Prov. Eng.] 

thill-COUpling (thil'kup // ling), it. A device for 
fastening the shafts of a vehicle to the front 
axle. E. //. Knight. 

thiller (thil'er), n. [Also dial, filler ; < thill + 
-erl.] A thill-horse. Compare wheeler. 

Five great wains, . . . drawn with flve-and-thirty strong 
cart-horses, which was six for every one besides the thiller. 

Urquharl, tr. of Rabelais, ii. 2. 

thill-horse (thil'liors), n. [Also dial.. fill-horse, 
sometimes spelled irreg . phillhorsc ; < ME. tliil- 
hors, thyllc hors; < thill + horse 1 .] A horse 
which goes between the thills or shafts and 
supports them. Palsgrave. 
thill-jack (tliil' jak), n. A tool for connecting 
the thills of a carriage to the clips of the axle. 

E. E. Knight. 

thill-tug (thil'tug), n. A loop of leather de- 
pending from the harness-saddle, to hold the 
shaft ot a vehicle. E. II. Knight. 
thimble (thim'bl), n. [Also dial, tliimmcl, thim- 
cll, thummcl; < DIE. thimhil (with excrescent 
h as in thumb), *thumel, < AS. thymol, a thim- 
ble, orig. used on the thumb (as sailors use 
them still) ; with suffix -cl, < thiima, thumb ; cf. 
(with diff. meaning) Icel. thumall, thumb: see 
thumb 1 .] 1. An implement used for pushing 
the needle in sowing, worn on one of the fin- 
gers, usually the middle finger of the right hand. 
It is generally bell-shaped, but as used in some trades is 
open at the end. The sailmakers’ thimble (usually spelled 
thummcl) consists of a kind of ring worn on the thumb, 
and having a small disk like the seal of a ring, with small 
depressions for the needle. 

Hast thou ne'er a Brass Thimble clinking in thy Pocket? 

Congreve, Way of the World, iii. 3. 
I sing the Thimble — armour of the fair! 

Ilamsay, The Thimble. 

2. In mcch., a sleevo, skein, tube, bushing, or 
ferrule used to join the ends of pipes, shafting, 
etc., or to fill an opening, expand a tube, cover 
an axle, etc. It is made in a variety of shapes, and is 
called thimble-joint, thimble-coupling, thimble-skein, etc. 
See cut under coupling. 

3. Naut., an iron or brass ring, concave on the 
outside so as to fit in a rope, block-strap, crin- 
gle, etc., and prevent chafe, as well as to pre- 
serve shape ; also, an iron ring attached to the 
end of dra^-ropes — Clue thimble, a metal sheath 
or guard serving to prevent wear or chafing of the rope 
forming the eye of a sail. — Fairy thimble, the fox- 
glove, Digitalis purpurea. Britten and Holland. [Prov. 
Eng.]— Thimble and Bodkin Army, in Eng. hist., a 
name given by the Itoyalists during the Civil War to the 
Parliamentarian army, in contemptuous allusion to an al- 
leged source of their supplies. See the quotation. 

The nobles being profuse in their contributions of plate 
for the service of the king [Charles I ] at Oxford, while on 
the parliamentary side the subscriptions of silver offerings 
included even such little personal articles as those that 
suggested the term the Thimble and Bodkin Army. 

S. Doiccll, Taxes in England, IT. 3. 
Witches’-thimble, the fox-glove. Digitalis purpurea. 
The name is also given to several other plants. Britten 
and Holland. [ITov. Eng.] (See also carbine-thimble.) 
thimbleherry (thim'bl-ber"i), «.; pi. thimble- 
berries (-iz). See raspberry, 2. 
thimble-case (tkim'bl-kas), n. A case for con- 
taining a thimble, or two or more thimbles of 
different patterns for different kinds of work. 

A myrtle foliage round the thimble-case. 

Pope, The Basset Table. 

thimble-coupling (tliim'bl-kupMing), > 1 . See 
coupling. 

thimble-eye (tkim'bl-I), ». The thimble-eyed 
mackerel, or chub-mackerel, Scomber colias. 
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thimble-eyed (thim'bl-Id), a. Having eyes re- 
sembling a tbimble: used of the chub-mackerel. 

thimbleful (thim'bl-ful), n. [< thimble + -fid.] 
As much as a tbimble will hold; hence, a very 
small quantity. 

Yes. and measure for measure, too, Sosia ; that is, for a 
thimble-full of gold a thimble-full of love. 

Dryden, Amphitryon, iv. 1. 

thimble-joint (thim'bl-joint), n. A sleeve-joint 
with an interior packing, to keep the joints of 
a pipe tight during expansion and contraction. 
E. H. Kniqlit. 

thimble-lily (thim'bl-lil"i), n. An Australian 
liliaceous plant, Blandfordia nobilis, with ra- 
cemed flowers of a form to suggest the name. 

thirnbleman (thim'bl-man), ii. ; pi. thimblcmcn 
(-men). Same as thimblcriggcr. 

As the thimble-men say, “There 's a fool horn every min- 
ute.’’ Slayhcw, London Labour and London Poor, I. 335. 

thimble-pie (thim'bl-pl), n. Chastisement by 
means of a sharp tap or blow given with a thim- 
ble on the finger. [Prov. Eng.] —To make thim- 
ble-pie. See the quotation. 

Years ago there was one variety [of thimble] which 
little boys and girls knew as “ dame’s thim ell.” It was 
in constant use in the making of "thimell ‘pic,’’ or ** thim - 
my-pie," the dame of the little schools then common in 
all villages using her thimble — a great iron one — upon 
the children’s heads when punishment was necessary. 
This was called thimell-pie making, and the operation was 
much dreaded. N. and Q., 7th ser., IX. 95. 

thimblerig (thim'bl-rig), n. A sleight-of-hand 
trick played with three small cups shaped like 
thimbles, and a small ball or pea. The ball or pea 
is put on a table and covered with one of the cups. The 
operator then begins moving the clips about, ottering to 
bet that no one can tell under which cup the pea lies. 
Tlie one who betB is seldom allowed to win. 

I will . . . appear to know no more of you than one of 
the cads of the thimblc-rig knows of the pea-holder. 

T. Hook, Gilbert Gurney, vii. 

A merry blue-eyed hoy, fresh from Eton, who could do 
thimblc-rig, “prick tlie garter,” "hones” witli his face 
blacked, and various other accomplishments. 

ITlijfe Melville , White Rose, II. iv. 

thimblerig (thim'bl-rig), v. ; pret. and pp. thim- 
blcriggcd, ppr. thimblerigging. [< thimblerig, «.] 
To cheat by means of thimblerig, or sleight of 
hand. 

thimblerigger (tliim'bl-rig'' t-r), n. [< thimblc- 
rig + -cr 1 .] One who practises the trick of 
thimblerig; av low trickster or sharper. Also 
thirnbleman. 

thimblerigging (thim'bl-rig i 'ing), n. [Verbal 
n. of thimblerig, v.] The act or practice of play- 
ing thimblerig; deception or trickery by sleight 
of band. 

The explanations of these experts is usually only clever 
thimble-rigging. J. Burroughs, The Century, XXVII. 92G. 

thimble-skein (thim'bl-skan), n. In a vehicle, 



Thimble-skein. 

a, axletree ; b, hub ; c, thimble-skein ; d, nut. 

a sleeve over the arm of a wagon-axle, as dis- 
tinguished from a strap-skein. E. E. Knight. 
thimbleweed (thim'bl-wed), n. An American 
anemone, Anemone Virginiana. It is a plant 2 or 3 
feet high with whitish flowers on long upright peduncles, 
the fruiting heads having the form and markings of a thim- 
ble. Rudbeckia laciniata has also been thus named, 
thimet, w. See thyme. 
thimmel, n. A dialectal form of thimble. 
thin 1 (thin), a. [< ME. thinne . thynne , thenne , 
thunne, < AS. thynne = MD. D. dun = MLG. 
dunne, LG. dunn = OHG. dunni, tlmnni, MHG. 
diinne , G. dunn =Icel. thunnr = Sw. tunn = Dan. 
tynd = Goth. *th minus (not recorded), thin, = 
MHG. tunewenge; = W. tenen= Gaol. lr. tana = 
OBulg. tinnku = Russ, tonkit (with a deriv. suf- 
fix) = L. tenuis , thiu, slim, = Gr. *ravvg (in comp. 
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and deriv.), also Tavadc; (for VawzFOf ; in comp. 
rava v-), stretched out, slim, long, thin, taper' 
= Skt. tanu, stretched out, thin; orig. ‘stretched 
out,’ connected with a verb seen in AS. * thcni - 
an, * thcnnan , in comp, a-tlienian = OHG. dcn- 
nan, MHG. dcnen, G. dchncn = Goth. *thanjan 
in comp, uf-thanjan, stretch out (a secondary 
form of AS. * thcnan , etc.), = L. tcndcrcf stretch 
( tc nere, hold), = Gr. -eiveiv, stretch, = Skt.y/ tan 
stretch, etc. A very prolific root; from the l! 
adj. are ult. E. tenuous, tenuity, attenuate, ex- 
tenuate, etc., and from the L. verb root are ult. 
E. tend 1, attend, intend, etc., tendon, etc. (see 
tclirfi) ; from the Gr., tone, tonic, etc., tsenia, ta- 
m\-, etc.] 1. Very narrow in all diameters; 
slender; slim; long and fine: as, a thin wire- 
a thin string. 

Then the priest shall see the plague ; and, behold if 
. . . there be in it a yellow thin hair, then the piiest shall 
pronounce him unclean. Lev. xiii. 30 

Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears 
And slits tlie thin-spun life. Milton, Lycidns 1. 76. 
2. Very narrow in one diameter; baying the 
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„ Mr - ^'V! 1 l!a3 a very full congregation, while we have 
a very thin house. Steele, Spectator, Ko. 14. 

11. Scantily occupied or furnished; hare; 
. empty: used absolutely or with of. 

cheerfulness of a spirit that is blessed will make a 
Inin table become a delicacy. 

Jer. Taylor , Holy Living, ii. 6. 

. The University being thin this Vacation time, the con- 
tributions designed for me go on hut slowly. 

Hev. Simon Ockley (Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 353). 
TV hen a nation abounds in physicians, it grows thin of 
people. Addison, Spectator, No. 21. 

12 Vo H £ vin £ no de P th: said of a school of fish. 
—13. Having: insufficient density or contrast to 
give a good photographic print or a satisfactory 
image on the screen ; weak : said of a negative 
a lantern-slide — Thin register. See register^, 5 
(6).— Through thick and thin. See thick.— Too thin, 
tailing to convince; easily seen through ; not sufficient to 
impose on one. 

thin 1 (thin), adv. [< thinl, a.] Thinly. 

Ere you come to Edinburgh port, 

I trow thin guarded sail ye be. 

Sang of the Outlaw Murray (Child s Ballads, VI. 35) 
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opposite surfaces very near together; haring thin 1 (thin), v. • pret. and pp. thinned, ppr. thin- 
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little thickness or depth ; not thick ; not heavy : 
as, thin paper; thin boards: opposed to thick. 
Kerue not thy brede tc thy line, 

Jfe breke hit not on twynne. 

Rabees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 18. 
I’m a cold ; this white satin is too thin unless it be cut 
for then the sun enters. * 

Dekkcr and Webster, Northward Ho, iv. 4. 
The Judge had put on his thinnest shoes, for tlie birch- 
bark canoe has a delicate floor. 

C. F. Woolson , Jupiter Lights, xv. 

3. Haring the constituent parts loose or sparse 
iu arrangement ; lacking density, compactness, 
or luxuriance ; rare ; specifically, of the air and 
other gases, rarefied. 

The men han thynne Berdes and fewe Heres ; but thei 
ben longe. Mandeville, Travels, p. 207. 

These our actors. 

As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into Mm air. 

Shak. , Tempest, iv. I. 150. 
And woods, made thin with winds, their scatter’d honours 
mourn. Drydcn, tr. of Horace’s Odes, I. xxix. 04. 

4. Hence, easily seen through; transparent, 
literally or figuratively; shallow; flimsy; slight: 
as, a thin disguise. 

_ t I come not 

lo hear such flattery now, and in my presence ; 

They are too thin and bare to hide offences. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., v. 3. 125. 
Throned in the centre of his thin designs, 

Proud of a vast extent of flimsy lines ! 

Pope, Prol. to Satires, 1. 93. 
We hear our shades about us ; sclf-depriv’d 
Of other screen, the thin umbrella spread. 

Coupcr, Task, i. 260. 

5. Having slight consistency or viscosity: said 
of liquids: as, thin syrup ; thin gruel.— 6. De- 
ficient in some characteristic or important in- 
gredient; lacking strength or richness; spe- 
cifically, of liquors, small: opposed to strong. 

I couthe selle 

Bothe dregges and draf, and draw at one hole 
Thicke ale and thynne ale. 

Piers Plowman (C), xxii. 402. 
If I had a thousand sons, the first humane principle I 
would teach them should be to forswear thin potations. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 3. 134. 
When banes are craz’d, an’ bluid is thin. 

Burns, First Epistle to Davie. 

7. Of sound, lacking in fullness; faint, and of- 
ten somewhat shrill or metallic in tone. 

Thin hollow sounds, and lamentable screams. Dryden. 

, In a clear voice and thin 

The holy man 'gan to set forth the faith. 

William Morris, Ear t lily Paradise, II. 287. 

8. Limited in power or capacity; feehle; weak. 

My tale is doon, for my wyttc is thynne. 

Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. 438. 
On the altar a thin flickering flame 
Just showed the golden letters of her name. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 384. 

9. Meager; lean; spare; not plump or fat. 

And the seven thin ears devoured the seven rank and 

11,11 - Gen. xli. 7. 

No meagre, muse-rid mope, adust and thin, 

In a dun niglit-gown of his own loose skin. 

Pope , Dunciad, ii. 37. 
nisface is growing sharp and thin. 

Tennyson, Death of the Old Year. 

10. Limited in quantity or number; small or 
infrequent; scanty. 

You are like to have a thin and slender pittance. 

Shak., T. of theS., iv. 4. 61. 
The thin remains of Troy’s afflicted host 
In distant realms may seats un envied find. 

Addison, tr. of Horace’s Odes, iii. 3. 


nn jft> [< HE. thynnen , < AS. gc-thynnan , make 
thm, < thynne , thin : see thin*, a .] I. trans. To 
make thin, (a) To attenuate ; draw or spread out thin ■ 
hence, to reduce in thickness or depth : as, to thin a board 
by planing. 

IIow the blood lies upon her cheek, all spread 
As thinned by kisses ! Browning, Pauline. 

(6) To make less dense or compact ; make sparse ; specifi- 
cally, to rarefy, as a gas. 

TV ho with the ploughshare clove the barren moors, . , . 
Thinned the rank woods. 

Wordsworth, Off Saint Bees’ Heads, 
(c) To reduce in consistency or viscosity : said of liquids: 
as, to thin starch. (rf) To reduce in strength or richness : 
as, to thin the blood, (c) To make lean or spare. 

. A troublous touch 

Thmn d or would seem to thin her in a day. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 
(J) To reduce in numbers or frequency. 

One half of the noble families had been thinned by pro- 
scription. Uallam, Middle Ages, iii. 8. 

Many a wasting plague, and nameless crime, 

And bloody war that thinned the human race. 

A Bryant, Death of Slavery. 
(g) To make bare or empty. 

The oppressive, sturdy, man-destroying villains . . . 
Thin d states of half their people. Blair, The Grave. 
For attempting to keep up the fervor of devotion for so 
long a tune, we have thinned our churches. 

Sydney Smith, in Lady Holland, iii. 
II. intram. To become thin, (a) To diminish 

in thickness ; grow or become thin : with out, away, etc. : 
thus geological strata are said to thin out when they grad- 
ually diminish in thickness till they disappear. (6) To 
become less dense, compact, or crowded; become sparse ; 
hence, to become scattered ; separate. 

The crowd in Rotten Row begins to thin. 

Buhcer, My Novel, v. 4. 
My hair is thinning away at the crown, 

And the silver fights with the worn-out brown. 

TT. S. Gilbert, Haunted. 
thin 2 t, pron. A Middle English form of thine. 
thine (THin), pron. [In defs. 1 and 2 orig. gen. 
of thou; < ME. thin, thyn, < AS. thin (= OS. 
OFries. thin = OHG. MHG. din, G. dein, dciner 
= Icel. thin = Goth, theina), gen. of thu, thou: 
see thou. In def. 3 merely poss. (adj.), < ME. 
thin, thyn, < AS. thin = OS. thin = OFries. thin, 
din = MD. dijn = OHG. MHG. din, G. dein = Icel. 
thinn, thin, tliitt = Sw. Dan. din = Goth, theins, 
thine; poss. adj. Hence, by loss of the final 
consonant, thy. For the forms and uses, cf. 
mine 1.] If. Of thee; the original genitive of 
the pronoun thou. 

To-mo[r]we ye sholcn ben weddeth. 

And, maugre thin, to-gidere beddeth. 

Ifavelok (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1127. 

2. Of thee ; belonging to thee. Compare mincl, 2. 
Ich hnuefor-gyue the meny gultes and my grace graunted 
Bothe to the and to thync in hope thow sholdest a mende. 

Piers Plowman (C), iv. 135. 

O, if to fight for king and commonweal 
Were piety in thine, it is in these. 

Shak., Tit. And., i. 1. 115. 

3. Belonging or pertaining to thee: in this 
sense a possessive, (a) Used predicatively. 

“Mi sone,” heo sede, “haue this ring, 

TVhil he is thin ne dute nothing 
That fur the brenne, ne adrenche se.” 

King Horn (E. E. T. S.), p. 51. 

A drope of blode if atte thou tine 
We gif 30U dome, the wrange is thine. 

Holy flood (E. E. T. S.), p. ill. 
Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for 
ever - Mat. vi. 13. 

“Take thou my robe,” she said, “for all is thine.” 

Tennyson, Holy Grail. 

(b) Used attributively, with the force of an adjective : com- 
monly preferred before a vowel to thy, and now used only 
in that situation. 


A lie thine castles 
Ich habbe wel istored. 

Layamon, 1. 13412. 

Sythen alle thyn other Iytne3 lapped ful clene, 

Thenne may thou se thy sauior tt his sete ryche. 

Alliterative Poems (cd. Morris), ii. 175. 

Drink to me only with thine eyes. B. Jonson, To Celia. 
Mine and thine, a phrase noting the division of property 
among different owners, and implying the right of indi- 
vidual ownership ; meum and tuum. 

Amonge them [Cubans] the lande is as common as the 
sonne and water; And that Myne and Thyne (the seedes 
of all rnyscheefe) haue no place with them. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, ed. 

[Arber, p. 78). 

[Thine, like thou, is now used only in poetry, in solemn 
discourse, always in prayer, provincially in England, and 
in the common language of the Friends. In familiar and 
common language your and yours are always used in the 
singular number as well as the plural.] 

thing 1 (thing), n. [< ME. thing, thgng, < AS. 
thing, sometimes thineg, thine, a thing, also a 
cause, sake, office, reason, council, = OS. 
OFries. thing = D. ding = OHG. dine, MHG. 
dine, G. ding = Icel. thing, a thing (rare), pi. 
articles, objects, things, valuables, jewels, also 
an assembly, meeting, parish, district, county, 
shire, parliament, = Sw. Dan. ling = Goth. 
*thigg (not recorded) ; cf. AS. deriv. thingian, 
make an agreement, contract, settle, compose 
(a quarrel), speak, = G. dingen, hold court, 
negotiate, make a contract ( hedingen , mako 
conditions, stipulate) ; prob. related to Goth. 
theihs (for "thinhsl), time, L. tcmjius, time : seo 
tenseh, temporal It. For the development of 
sense, cf. AS . sacu (= G. sachc, etc.), conten- 
tion, strife, suit, cause, case, thing (see sake 1 ) ; 
also L. res, a cause, ease, thing, L. causa, a 
cause, case, ML. and Eom. (It. cosa = F. chose), 
a thing. The sense ‘a concrete inanimate ob- 
ject’ is popularly regarded as tlie fundamental 
one, but a general notion such as that could 
hardly be original.] 1. That which is or may 
becomo the object of thought; that which has 
existence, or is conceived or imagined as having 
existence; any object, substance, attribute, 
idea, fact, cmcumstance, event, etc. A thing 
maybe either material or ideal, animate or in- 
animate, actual, possible, or imaginary. 

l’lici gon gladly to Cypre, to reste hem on the torn!, or 
elles to bye thingis that thei have nede to here lyvynge. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 29. 
We were as glad of day lyglit as euer we were of any 
thynge in all our lyues. 

Sir R. Guylforde, Tylgrymage, p. 73. 
Scripture indeed tencheth things above nature, things 
"’klch our reason by itself could not reach unto. 

Ilookcr, Eccles. Polity, iii. 8. 
Consider not the things of this life, which is a very' 
prison to all God’s children, hut the things of everlasting 
life, which is our veiy home. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 64. 
So prevalent a Thing is Custom that there is no alter- 
ing of a Fashion that lias once obtain’d. 

A r . Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 371. 
He [Pepys] must always be doing something agreeable, 
and, by way of preference, two agreeable things at once. 

II. L. Stevenson, Men and Books, p. 290. 
In more limited applications — (n) A particular existence 
or appearance which is not or cannot be more definitely 
characterized ; a somewhat; a something. 

What, has this thing appear’d again to-night? 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 1. 21. 

A thing which Adam had been posed to name; 

Noali had refused it lodging in his ark. 

Pope, Satires of Donne, iv. 25. 
Tlie round thing upon the floor is a table upon which the 
dishes of their frugal meal were set 

R. Curzon, Monast. in the Levant, p. 84. 
(&) A living being : applied to persons or animals, either in 
admiration, tenderness, or pity, or in contempt: as, a poor 
sick thing; a poor foolish thing. 

For Floriz was so fair 3ongling 
And Blauncheflur so suete thing. 

King Horn (E. E. T. S.), p. 71. 

Thing of talk, begone ! 

Begone, without reply. 

Ford, Broken Heart, ii. 3. 
The poor thing sighed, and, with a blessing, . . . turned 
from me. Addison. 

The seeming-injured simple-hearted thing 

Came to her old perch back. 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien, 
(c) A material object lacking life and consciousness. 

He himself 

Moved haunting people, things, and places. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 
Things differing in temperature, colour, taste, and smell 
agree in resisting compression, in filling space. Because 
of this quality we regard the wind as a thing, though it 
has neither shape nor colour, while a shadow, though it 
has both hut not resistance, is the very type of nothing- 
ness * J - Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 57. 

(tf) That which is done ; an act, doing, undertaking, busi- 
ness, affair, etc. ; also, something which is to he done; a 
duty or task ; in tlie passage from Chaucer, below, in the 
plural, prayers or devotions. 



thing 

The folk of that Contree begynnen alle hire thinges in 
the newe Monc ; and the! worschipen moclie the Mone and 
the Sonne, and often tyme knelen azenst hem. 

Mandcville, Travels, p. 248. 
Daun John was risen in the morwc also. 

And in the gardyn wnlketh to and fro, 

And hath his thinges seyd ful curteisly. 

Chaucer , Shipman's Tale, 1. 91. 

A sorry thing to hide my head 

In castle, like a fearful maid, 

When such a Held is near. 

Scott, Marmion, v. 34. 
( e ) A composition, as a tale, a poem, or a piece of music: 
used informally or deprecatingly. 

I wol yow telle a lytel thgng in prose 
That oglite liken jow, as I suppose. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Tale of Mclibcus, 1. 19. 
A pretty kind of — sort of — kind of thing. 

Not much a verse, and poem none at all. L. Hunt. 
(/) (Usually pi.] Personal accoutrements, equipments, 
furniture, etc. ; especially, apparel ; clothing ; in particu- 
lar, outdoor garments ; n raps. 

And licm she yaf liir nioebles and liir thing. 

Chaucer, Second Nun’s Tale, 1. 640. 

I suppose you don’t mean to detain my apparel — I may 
have my thing#, I presume"' Sheridan, The Duenna, i. 3. 

The women disburdened themselves of tlieir out-of-door 
things. Mrs Gaskcll, Mary Barton, ii. 

ig) pi. In law, sometimes, the material objects which can 
be subject to property rights; sometimes, those rights 
themselves. The distinction which is often made between 
corporeal and incorporeal things is a consequence of the 
confusion of these t\\ o meanings. Things real comprehend 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments, including rights 
and proilts issuing out of land; things personal compre- 
hend goods and chattels ; and things mixed are such as 
partake of the characteristics of the two former, as a title- 
deed. (ft) ]>l. Circumstances 

There ensued a more peaceable and lasting harmony, 
and consent of things. Bacon, Physical Fables, i., Expl. 
Things are in the saddle, 

And ride mankind. 

Emerson, Ode, inscribed to W. II. Chnnning. 

2. A portion, part, or particular; an item; a 
particle; a jot, whit, or bit: used in many ad- 
verbial expressions, especially after or in com- 
position with no, any, and some. See nothing , 
anything, something. 

Ector, for the stithc stroke stoynyt no thgng, 
Gryppit to his gode swoul in a gryin yre, 

Drof vnto Diomede, that ileryt hjni before 

Destruction of Trog (E. E. T. S.), 1. 7431. 

What he commandoth they dare not disobey in the least 
thing. Capt. John Smith, W orks, I. 144. 

\Yc have setters watching in corners, and by dead walls, 
to give us notice when a gentleman goes by, cspeciall) if 
he be any thing in drink. 

Suift, Last Speech of Ebcnczer Elliston. 

3f. Cause; sake. 

Luuc him [thy neighbor] for godcs thing. 

Old Eng. Homilies (cil. Morris), I. G7. 
An mine gode song for hire thingc 
Ich turne blind el to inurni[n]ge. 

Oul and Xightingalc (ed. W right), 1. 1696. 
A soft thing, see soft. — Fallacies in things, see/nf- 
lacg.— Rights Of things, in lair, rights considered with 
reference to tlic object over which the) mil) be asserted. — 
The clean thing. See clean. — The thing, the proper, 
desired, or neecssnry proceeding or result ; especially, that 
which is required by custom or fashion. 

A bishop’s calling company together in this week [Holy 
Week] is, to use a vulgar phrase, not the thing 

Johnson, in Boswell, nil. 1781. 

It was the thing to look upon the company, unless some 
irresistible attraction drew attention to the stage. 

Doran, Annals of Stage, I. 182. 

The question (of a state church], at the present junc- 
ture, is in itself so absolutely unimportant* The thing is, 
to recast religion 

M. Arnold, Literature and Dogma, Pref. 

Flattered vanity was a pleasing sensation, she admitted, 
but tangible advantage was the thimi after all. 

Whyte Melville, White Bose, I. v. 
Thin g-ln-lts elf (translating the German Ding an sich), a 
noumenon.— Thing of naught or nothing, a thing of 
no value or importance; a mere nothing ; a eipher. 

Man is like a thing of nought ; his time passeth away like 
a shadow. Book of Common Prayer, Psalter, Ps. cxliv. 4. 

Ham. The King is a thing — 

Guil. A thing, my lord I 

Ham. Of nothing. Shak., Hamlet, iv. 2. 30. 

Things in action, legal rights to things not in the pos- 
session of the claimant.— To do the handsome thing 
hy, to treat with munificence or generosity. [ Many analo- 
gous phrases arc formed by the substitution of other nd- 
jeetives for handsome: as, to do the friendly, proper, 
square, or right thing by a person.] [Colloq.J 

You see I’m doing the handsome thing by you, because 
my father knows yours. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 5. 
To know a thing or two, to be experienced or knowing ; 
hence, to be shrewd or sharp-witted. [Colloq.J 

My cousin is a sharp blade, but I think I have shown 
him that wc in Virginia know a thing or two. 

Thackeray, Virginians, xviii. 
To make a good thing of, to derive profit from: as, to 
make a good thing of stock-jobbing. [Colloq.] 
thing 2 (ting), n. [Not from AS. thing, a coun- 
cil, but ropr. led. thing, an assembly, confer- 
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ence, = Sw. Dan. ting, a court, a place of as- 
sembfy, a legal trial: see thing 1 . Of. husting.l 
In Scandinavian countries and in regions large- 
ly settled by Scandinavians (as the east and 
north of England), an assembly, public meet- 
ing, parliament, or court of law. Also ting. 
See Althing, Landsthing, Storthing , FoUccthing. 
Likewise the Swedish King 
Summoned in haste a Thing, 

Weapons and men to bring 
In aid of Denmark. 

Longfellow, Wayside Inn, Saga of King Olaf, xvii. 
The change of the English name “moot” for the gather- 
ing of the freemen in towaisliip or wapentake into the 
Scandinavian thing, or ting, . . . is . . . significant of the 
social revolution which passed over the north with the 
coming of the Dane. 

J. It. Green, Conquest of England, p. 115. 
thingal (thing' nl), (7. [< thing 1 4- -o7.] Belong- 
ing or pertaining to things; real. [Rare.] 
Indeed he [Hinton] possessed no true aesthetic feeling 
at all ; there is probably not a single word in all that he 
wrote which indicates any sense of what lie would prob- 
ably call “ thingal beauty.” Mind, IX. 393. 

thingamy (tliing'a-mi), n. Same as thingummy. 
T-hinge Adoor-lungointhesliape 

of tho lottor T, of which ono leaf, a strap, is 
fastened to tho door, and tho other, short and 
wide, is fixed to tho door-post, 
thinger (thing'tr), n. [< thing 1 + -cr 1 .] A 
realist; ono who considers only things or ob- 
jects; a practical or matter-of-fact person. 
[Raro and affected.] 

Those who were thinger* before they were mere thinkers. 

Gerald Massey, natural Genesis, I. 10. 

thinghood (thing'hud), n. [< thing! + -hood.'] 
Tho condition or character of being a thing. 
[Rare.] 

Tho materialism that threatens tire American Church is 
not tlic materialism at Herbert Spencer. It is tho ma- 
terialism . . . that puts thinghood above manhood. 

L. Abbott, The Century, XXXVI. C21. 

thinginess (thing'i-nes), II. [< ihingy + -ness.] 
1. Tho quality of a material thing; objectiv- 
ity; actuality; reality. — 2. A materialistic or 
matter-of-fact view or doctrine ; tho inclination 
or disposition to take a practical view of things. 
[Recent in both senses.] 
thingman (ting'iunn), «.; pi. thingmen (-men). 
[< Icel. tliingmadhr (-iiiaini-), a member of 
an assembly, a liegeman, < thing, assembly, + 
tnadhr = E. man : see thing- and man.] In early 
Srandinarian and early ling, hist., a house-carl. 
See house-earl. 

Then there rode forth from flic host of the English 
twenty men of the Thingmen or Itousc-carls. any one 
man of whom, men said, could light against any other 
two men in the whole world. 

E. A. Freeman, Old Eng. Hist., p. SOI. 

thingumajig (tliing'um-n-jig'), ». [A capri- 
cious oxtonsion of thing 1. Cf. thingumbob.] 
Samo as thingumbob. 

IIu got thcr critter propped up an’ tber thingermajig 
stropped on ter ’im. The Century, XXXVlI. 913. 

thingumbob (thing'um-bob), n. [Also dial. 
thingumeboh ; < thing 1 4- -hm (n qunsi-L. term.) 
4- bob, of no def. meaning. Cf. thingumajig, 
thingummy.] An indefinite name for any per- 
son or thing which a speaker is at a loss, or is 
too indifferent, to designate more precisely. 
[Colloq. or vulgar.] 

A lonely grey liousc, with a thingumeboh at the top; a 
servatory they call it. Bulwcr, Eugene Aram, i. 2. 

A polyp would be a conceptual thinker if a feeling 
of “Hollo! thingumbob again!” ever ilitted through its 
mind. M\ James, Frin. of Psychology, I. 4G3. 

thingummy (tliing'um-i), n. [Also thingamy; 
a capricious extension of thing , as if < thing 1 
4- -him (a qunsi-L. term.) 4- -y~. Cf. thing- 
umbob.] Same as thingumbob. 

What a bloated aristocrat Thingamy lias become since 
he got his place! 

Thackeray, Character Sketches (Misc., V. 343). 
“ And so,” s«)8 Xnnthias, in the slovenly jargon of gos- 
sip. “the thingummy is to coino olf?" “Yes,” replies 
Aeaciis in the samo style, “directly ; and this is where 
the thingumbobs are to work.” Classical Rev., III. 269. 

thin-glltt (thin'gut), n. A starveling. [Low.] 

Thou thin-gut ! 

Thou thing without moisture ! 

Massinger, Believe as you List, iii. 2. (Latham.) 

thin-gutted (thin'gut^ed), a. Having a thin, 
lean, or flaccid belly, as a fish. 

A slim thin-gutted fox. Sir R. L* Estrange. 

thingy (thing'i), a. [< thing 1 4- -y 1 .] 1. Ma- 
terial; like a material object; objective; actu- 
al; real. — 2. Materialistic; practical; given 
to thinginess; pragmatical: as, a thingy per- 
son or view. [Recent in both uses.] 


think 

think 1 (thingk), v. ; pret. and pp. thought, ppr. 
thinking. [< ME. thinken, thynken, prop, thenki n, 
also assibilated thcnchcn (pret. thought, thoughtc, 
pp. thought), < AS. thcncan,thcnccan (pret .thohtc, 
pp. thoht)= OS. tlienkian = OFries. thanka , ihen- 
kia, tensa = OHG. dcnchan, MHG. denken, G. 
denken, think, = Icel. thckkja, perceive (mod. 
Icel. thcnhja = Sw. tanka = Dan. tienke , think, 
are influenced by the G.), = Goth, thagkjan, 
think; connected with AS. thane, etc., thought, 
thank (see thank); orig. factitive of a strong 
verb, AS. *thincan, pret. * thane, pp. *thunccn, 
which appears only in the secondary form, 
thynean (pret. thuhtc, etc.), seem: see think”, 
which has been more or less confused with 
think 1 . Cf. OL. tongcrc , know', tongiiio(n-), 
knowing. For the relation of the mod. form 
think 1 to AS. thcncan, cf. that of drink and 
drench 1 to AS. drencan, and of sink, tr., to AS. 
scncan .] I. trans. 1. To judge; say to one’s 
self mentally; form as a judgment or concep- 
tion. 

’Twere damnation 
To think so base a thought. 

Shak., M. of V., ii. 7. 50. 

Again thought he, Since heretofore I have made a con- 
quest of angels, shall Great-heart make me afraid? 

Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, ii. 

“ What a noble heart that man has,” she thought. 

Thackeray , Vanity Fair, lxvi. 

2. To form a mental image of; imagine: often 
equivalent to recollect; recall; consider. 

“ Thcnkc,” quod the Iewe, “what I thee dede 
When thou was with vs in that stede.” 

King Horn (E. E. T. S.), p. 92. 
Ther nas no man so wys that koude thcnchc 
So gay a popelote, or swich a wenclic. 

Chaucer, Miller's Tale, 1. C7. 

Vlfyn that is wise and a trewe knyght hath ordeyned 
nil this pees, and the beste ordennunce that eny can 
thynkc. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 80. 

If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined, 

The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind. 

Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 281. 

3. To cognize; apprehend; grasp intellectu- 
ally. 

The animal perceives no “object,” no “causal nexus," 
not being able to form such abstractions from his feel- 
ings. If man is gifted with another power, and thinks an 
“object” or a “causal nexus,” it is because lie can detach 
ami fix in signs, rendering explicit what is implicit in 
feeling. G. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, II. iii. § 5. 

We think the ocean as a whole by multiplying mentally 
the impression we get at any moment when at sea. 

IF. James, Prin. of Psychology, II. 203. 

4. To judge problematically; form a concep- 
tion of (something) in the mind and recognize 
it as possibly true, without decidedly assenting 
to it as such. 

Charity . . . thinketh no evil [taketh not account of 
evil, R. V.]. 1 Cor. xiii. 5. 

He sleeps and thinks no harmc. 

Milton, Church-Government, ii.. Con. 

5. To purpose; intend; moan; contemplate; 
have in mind (to do) : usually followed by au 
infmitivo clause as the object. 

When he seid all that lie thought to seye, 

Ther nedid noo di^pleasur to be sought. 

Gcncrydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 204. 

No liurte to me they thinkc. 

Taming of a Shrew (Child's Ballads, VIII. 1S4). 

I think not to rest till I come thither. 

I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 20. 

Many of the colonists at Boston thought to remove, or 
did remove, to England. 

Emerson, Hist. Discourse at Concord. 

6. To hold as a belief or opinion; opine; be- 
lieve; consider. 

The better gowns they have on, the better men they 
think themselves. In the which thing they do twice err; 
for they be no less deceived in that they think their gown 
the better than they be in that they think themselves the 
better. Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ii. 7. 

Thinking vs enemies, [they] sought the best ndunntnge 
they could to fight with vs. 

Capt. John Smith, Works, II. 227. 

Besides, you are a Woman ; you must never speak what 
you think. Congreve, Love for Love, ii. 11. 

7. To feel: as, to think scorn. [Obsolete or 
provincial.] 

Loue lelli what thou louest al mi lif dawes, 
it lmte befell in liert that thou hate thenkest. 

William of Palemc (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4720. 
Sclio fand all wrang that sould bene riclit, 

I trow the man thought richt grit schnme. 

Wyf of Auchtirmuchty (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 121). 

8. To modify (an immediate object of cogni- 
tion) at will ; operate on by thought (in a speci- 
fied way). 

Meditation here 

May think down hours to moments. 

Coupcr, Task, vl. 85. 
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thio-arsenic 


In this development (of scientific ethical notions], roll, 
glon is a fungous giowth on the ethical trunk; gods exist 
in men alone and are thought into the world. 

Nao Princeton Rev., 1. 152. 
To think little of, to think nothing of, to make little' 
or no account of; have little or no hesitation about: as, 
he thinks nothing of walking his thirty miles a day. To 
think no more of is a quasi-comparative form of to think 
nothing of. 

The Western people apparently think no more of throw- 
ing down a railroad, if they want to go anywhere, than a 
conservative Easterner does of taking an unaccustomed 
walk across country'. Harper's Mag., LXXVI. 5G5. 

To think one’s penny silver. See penny.— To think 
out. («) To gain a clear conception or understanding of, 
by following a line of thought. 

Jevons’s idea of Identity is very difficult; I can hardly 
suppose it to be thought out. 

D. Losanquct, Mind, XIII. 3G0. 
(&) To devise; plan; project. 

It is at least possible that if an attempt to invade Eng- 
land on carefully thought-out lines were made, the world 
would be equally surprised by the result. 

Fortnightly Rev., X. S. ( XLIII. 150. 
(c) To solve by process of thought: as, to think out a chess 
problem.— To think scorn oft. See scorn.— To think 
small beer of. See beer*. =Syn. 6. To judge, suppose, 
hold, count, account. See conjecture. 

II. intrans. 1. To exercise the intellect, as 
in apprehension, judgment, or inference ; exer- 
cise the cognitive faculties in any way not in- 
volving outward observation, or the passive 
reception of ideas from other minds, in this 
sense the verb think is often followed, by on, of, about, 
etc., with the name of the remote object sought to be 
understood, recalled, appreciated, or otherwise investi- 
gated by tlie mental process. 

Nothinge lefte the! vn-tolde that the! cowde on thenke. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), il. 370. 

Thynke otter thi synnps be-fore donne and of till frceltcs 
that thou fallis in ilke day. 

Hampole , Prose Treatises (E. E. T. S.), p. 30. 

And makith his herte as hard as stoon ; 

Thanne thenkith he not on heuen blis. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 02. 

Dow we shall carry ourselves in this business is only to 
be thought upon. Delcker and Webster, Northward IIo, i. 1. 

Muckle thought the gudewife to herscll, 

Yet ne’er a word she spak. 

Oct up and Rar the Door (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 127). 

And Peter called to mind the word that Jesus said unto 
him. . . . And when he thought thereon, he wept. 

Mark xiv. 72. 

As I observed that this truth — I think, hence I am — was 
bo certain and of such evidence that no ground of doubt, 
however extravagant, could be alleged by the Sceptics 
capable of shaking it, I concluded that I might, without 
scruple, accept it as the first principle of the Philosophy 
of which I was in search. 

Descartes, Discourse on Method (tr. by Veitch), p. 33. 

Light 

Sordello rose— to think now; hitherto 

He had perceived. Drowning, Sordello. 

To think is pre-eminently to detect similarity amid di- 
versity. J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 331. 

When scarce aught could give him greater fame, 

He left the world still thinking on his name. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 427. 

2. To imagine: followed "by of or on. 

And he had also in his Gardyn allemaner of Foulesand 
of Bestes, that ony man inyglite thenke on, for to have pley 
or desport to beholde hem. Mandevitlc, TravclB, p. 278. 

’Tis, I Bay, their Misfortune not to have 7'hovght of an 
Alphabet. Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 49. 

S. To attend (on); fasten tlie mind (on): fol- 
lowed by of. 

That we can at any moment think of the same tiling 
which at any former moment we thought of is tlie ultimate 
law of our intellectual constitution. 

TT. James , Prin. of Psychology, II. 290. 

4. To entertain a sentiment or opinion (in a 
specified way): with of: as, to think highly of 
a person’s abilities. 

But now I forbear, lest any man should think of me 
Above that which he sectli me to be. 2 Cor. xii. G. 

Think of me as you please. Shak., T. N., v. 1. 317. 
Justice she thought of as a thing that might 
Balk some desire of hers. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 104. 

5. To have a (specified) feeling (for)] be af- 
fected (toward) ; especially, to have a liking or 
fondness : followed by of. 

Marie Hamilton ’s to the kirk gane, 

Wl’ ribbons in her liair; 

The King thought mair o' Marie Hamilton 

Than ony that were there. 

The Queen’ 8 Marie (Child’s Ballads, III. 115). 
To think good. -See good.— To think long, (a) To 
long ; yearn : usually followed by after or for. 

Aftir his loue me thcnlcith long, 

For he hath myne ful dere y-bou3te. 

Hymns to Virgin , etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 9. 

Have I thought long to see this morning’s face, 

And doth it give me such a sight as this? 

Shak., It. and J., iv. 5. 41. 

Ae bit I canno’ eat, father, . . . 

Till I see my mitlier and sister dear, 

For lang for them I think. 

Young Akin (Child’s Ballads, 1. 185). 


(f>) To think tlie time long; become weary or impatient, 
especially in waiting for something. 

But gin ye like to ware the time, then ye 
How a’ the matter stood shall vively see ; 

'Twill may be keep us baith frae thinking lang. 

Ross, Hclenore, p. 69. (Jamieson.) 
[Obsolete or provincial in both senses.] 

=Syn. 1. To contemplate, reason. 
think 1 (thingk), «. [< think 1 , v.] A thinking; 
thought. 

He thinks mauy a long think. 

Drowning, Ring and Book, VII. 914. 

think 2 (thingk), v . /. [< ME. thinken , thenken , 

also assibilated thiiichcn, thunchen (pret. thuhtc , 
tlnizic , thou $ tv, thaulitc), < AS. thyncan — OS. 
thunkian = OFries. thinka, thinssia , tinsa = 
OIIG. dunchan, MHG. dnnken , G. diinken = Icel. 
thykkja =s Sw. tycka = Dan. tykkes = Goth. 
tliugkjan , seem, appear: sec Hun k 1 , with which 
think 2 has been more or les* confused.] 1. To 
seem; appear: with indirect object (dative). 
[Rare except in methinks , methought.'] 

If it be wykke, a wonder ihynketh me, 

Wheime every torment and adversite. 

That cometli of him, may to me savory thynke. 

Chaucer, Troilus, 1. 405. 
Ye thenke as that ye were in a dreme, and I merveile 
nioclie of joure grete w isdome where it is be-comc. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 220. 
The beggers craft thynkyngc to them inoost good. 

Barclay, Ship of Fools, I. 303. 
The watchman said, Mo thinketh the tunning of the fore- 
most is like the ninuing of Aliimaaz. 2 Sam. xviii. 27. 

2f. To seem good. 

All his [Priam’s] sonnes to sle with sleght of your lionde; 
Thnirc riches to iobbe, &. there rife gooilis; 

And no lede for to lyue, but that hom selfo [i*. e., to the 
Greeks themselves] thinkc. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4480. 

thinkable (thing'ka-bl), a. [< think 1 + -able.'] 
Capable of being thought; cogitable; conceiv- 
able. 

A general i elation becomes thinkable, apart from the 
many special relations displaying it, only as tlie faculty 
of abstraction develops. 

H. Spencer , Prin. of Psychol., § 488. 

thinker (thing'ker), n. [< tliia/.i + -or 1 .] Ono 
who thinks ; especially, ono who has cultivated 
or exorcised to an unusual extent the powers 
of thought. 

A Thinker ; niemor. Cath. Ang., p. 383. 

The Democri ticks and Epicureans did indeed suppose 
all humane cogitations to be caused or produced by the 
incursion of corporeal atoms upon the thinker. 

Ciulicorth, Intellectual System, p. 701. 
He considered himself a thinker, and was certainly of a 
thoughtful turn, but, with his own path to discover, had 
perhaps baldly yet reached the point where an educated 
man begins to think. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xii. 

thinking (thing'king), n. [< ME. *thcnking , 
thcnching ; verbal n. of think*, vJ] 1. Tbo men- 
tal operation performed by one who thinks. 

Thinking, in tlie propriety of the English tongue, signi- 
fies that sort of operation of the mind about its ideas 
wherein the mind is active. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. ix. 1. 

2. The faculty of thought; tlie mind. 

Has Page any brains? hath he any eyes? hath he any 
thinking ? Shak., M. W. of W„ iii. 2. 31. 

3. That whicli is thought; a thought, idea, be- 
lief, opinion, notion, or the like. 

I prithee, speak to me as to thy thinfeings. 

Shak., Othello, iii. 3. 131. 
The Idea of the perpetuity of the Roman Empire entered 
deeply into the Christian thinking of the middle ages. 

G. P. Fisher , Begin, of Christianity, p. 41. 

thinkingly (thing'king-li), adv. With thought 
or reflection ; consciously; deliberately, 
thinly (thin'li), adv. [< thin* + -fy 2 .] In a 
thin manner; with little thickness or depth; 
sparsely ; slightly ; not substantially. 

At the unexpected sight of him [his brother], Elidurc, 
himself also then but thinly accompanied, runns to him 
with open Arms. Milton, Hist. Eng., i. 

The West is new, vast, and thinly peopled. 

D. Webster, Speech, Pittsburg, July, 1833. 
The characters are thinly sketched, the situations at 
once forced and conventional. 

Nineteenth Ccntwnj, XXIV. 53G. 

thinner (thin'6r)j v. [< thin 1 + -cr*.] One who 
or that which thins. 

thinness (thin'nes), n, [< ME. thynnessc , < AS. 
thynnys , < thynne , thin: see thin* and -ness.] 
The state or property of being thin. 

Like those toys 

Of glassy bubbles, which the gamesome boys 
Stretch to so nice a thinness through a quill. 

Donne, Progress of the Soul, xii. 

thinnify (thin'i-fl), v, t . ; pret. and pp. thinni- 
fied, ppr. thinnifying. [< thin 1 4- -i-fy.] To 
make thin, [Rare,] 


The heart doth in its left side ventricle so thinnify the 
blood that it thereby obtains the name of spiritual. 

Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, iii. 4. 

thinnish (thin'ish), a. [< thin 1 + Some- 

what thin. 

Thinocoridas (thin-6-kor'i-de), i\. jd. [NL,, < 
Thinocorus + -uLt j A family of limi coline 
and somewhat charadrio- 
morphic birds of South 
America, represented by 
the genera Thinoconts and 
Attagis. Their nearest rela- 
tives are the sheathbills, with 
which they have been combined 
in the family Chionididx. The 
palatal structure is peculiar in 
the bioadly lounded vomer, the 
form and connections of which 
recall the regithognathons pal- 
ate ; there are no basipterygoids ; 
tlie nasals are scliizorliinal ; su- 
perorbital fossa; ai e present ; tlie 
carotids are two in number ; and 
the ambiens, femorocaudal, sem- 
itendinosus, and their accesso- 
ries are present. In general out- 
ward appearance these biuls re- 
semble quails or partridges, and 
they were formerly considered to 
be gallinaceous rather than liinicoline. They nest on the 
giound, ami lay colored eggs. There ore two or three spe- 
cies of each of the genera, of sop them parts of the conti- 
nent, extending into the tropics only in elevated regions. 
The birds have been singularly called trinqoid grouse. 

thinocorine (tliwiok'o-rin), a. Characteristic 
of or pertaining to the Thinocoridze. Stand. Nat. 
Hist., II. 92. 

Thinocorus (tlii-nok'o-rus), n. [NL. (Eseh- 
scholtz, 1829), also Tinocliorus (Lesson, 1830), 
also Thinochorus (Agassiz, 184G), also Thyno- 
chorns, Thinocoris ; prop. *Tliinocorys, < Gr. Oig 
(6 tv-), the shore, + sopvg, the crested lark.] 
The leading genus of Thinocoridzc ; the lark- 
plovers, as T. rumicivonis , the gachita, of the 



ralate of Thinocorus 
ncrmeivorus, one of the 
ThtttocoridK. (One and a 
half times natural size.) 

px, premaxillary ; ntxp. 
maxtllopalatine ; vo, broad 
vomer, rounded off in front : 
/;*. malar; //, palatal ; pi, 
pterygoid. 



Argentine Republic, Chili, and other southerly 
parts of the Neotropical region. This singular bird 
is common on dry open plains, in flocks. On the ground 
it resembles a quail, but its flight is moie like that of 
a snipe. It nests on the ground, and lays pale stone-gray 
eggs heavily marked with light and dark chocolate-brown 
spots. Other species are described, as T. ingte, but they 
are all much alike. The genus is also called Ocypelcs (or 
Oxypclcs) and Jtys. 

thinolite (tliiu'6-Ht), n. [< Gv. ft'c (&r-), shore, + 
/u'Bof, stone.) A pseudomoi’phous tufa-like de- 
posit of calcium carbonate, crystalline in form. 
It is found in great quantities on the shores of Pyramid 
Lake, Nevada, and at other points within the area of the 
great Quaternary lake called Lake Lahuntan. Its original 
character is as yet uncertain. 

thin-skinned (tliin'skind), a. 1. Having a thin 
skin ; hence, unduly sensitive ; easily offended ; 
irritable. 

Ring's vanity was very thin.sJcinncil, his selfishness 
easily wounded. Thackeray, Philip, iv, 

2. Having merely a thin superstratum of good 
soil : said of land. Halliwell. 

thin-skinnedness (thin'skind-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being thin-skinned; over- 
sensitiveness. 

This too great susceptibility, or thimkinnedness, as it 
lias been called, is not confined to us. 

L. Cass, France, its King, etc. (ed. lBfl), p. 51. 

thio-aeid (tlu-6-as'id), «. [< Gr. (felon, sulphur, 
+ E. act'd.] A designation somewhat loosely 
applied to certain acids derived from others 
by the substitution of sulphur for oxygen, gen- 
erally but not always in tlie hydroxyl group. 

thio-arsenic (tln-o-iir'se-nik), a. [< Gr. (fetor, 
sulphur, + apotviKov, arsenic.] Containing sul- 
phur and arsenic: applied only to certain ar- 
senic acids (see below) Thio-arsenic acia, an 

arsenic aciil in which sulphur may be regarded as sub- 
stituted for oxygen. There are three of these acids, not 
known in the fiee state, but having well-defined salts. 
Their formula; are H4AS0S7, H2A8S3, HgAsSj. 



thio-ether 

thio-ether (tlri-o-e'tlifer), n. [< Gr. Belov, sul- 
phur, 4- E. ether."] A compound, analogous to 
an ether, in which the alkyl radicals are com- 
bined with sulphur instead of oxygen ; an alkyl 
sulphid. Thus (C 2 H5) 2 S is a thio-ether analo- 

f ous to (C 2 H5) 2 0, which is ordinary ether, 
iophene (thi'o-fen), n . [< Gr. Belov , sulphur, 
4* E. phen(ol).] A compound, C4H4S, related 
to benzene, and forming a large number of de- 
rivatives analogous to those of bonzin. it may 
be regarded as benzene in which one of the three acetylene 
groups CHCH lias been replaced by sulphur. It is a 
colorless limpid oil having a faint odor, anil boils at 154° F. 

thiosulphate (tlii-o-sul'fat), n. [< Gr. Odov, 
sulphur, + E. sulphate.] A salt of thiosulphuric 
acid. 

thiosulphuric (thFo-sul-fu'rik), a. [< Gr. Belov, 
sulphur, 4- E. sulphuric.] Noting the acid de- 
scribed below — Thiosulphuric acid, an acid differ- 
ing from sulphuric acid in that the oxygen of one hydroxyl 
group is replaced by a sulphur atom. Thus, sulphuric acid 
has the formula SOo.(OH)o, while that of thiosulphuric 
acid is SOo.OH.SH. "The acid itself lias not been isolated, 
but it forms a number of stable crystalline salts, formerly 
called hyposulphites. 

thir (THftr), prou. pi. [< ME. thir, < Ieel. their, 
they, their si, these: see this, they*-.] These. 
[Obsolete or dialectal.] 

And sen sekencs es sent to the 
Thir men sail noght vnserued be. 

Holy Rood (E. E. T. S.), p. 85. 
Thir breeks o’ mine, my only pair. 

That ance were plush, o' guid blue hair. 

Burns, Tam o* Shantcr. 
Thir and thae, these and those. [Scotch.) 
third 1 (th6rd), a . and n. [Also dial, thrid; < 
ME. thirds , tliyrdc, thnjcl, thridde, thredde , < AS. 
thridda (ONorth. thirda, thirdda) = OS. thriddio 
= D. derde = MLG. dnddc, druddc , LG. druddc 
= OHG. dritto , MHG. G. drittc = Icol. tliridhi, 
tliridhja = Sw. Dan. ticdic = Goth, thridja = 
W. triple = Gael, treas = Ti. tertius (> It. terzo 
= Sp. tcrcio = Pg. ter$o = OF. tiers , ters, F. tiers , 
> E. tierce, tcrec ) = Gr. rptroc (with slightly dif- 
ferent suffix) = Skt. tritii/a, third; with ordinal 
formative - th > -d (seo -th 2 ), from the cardinal, 
AS. thred, etc., three: seo three . From the L. 
form are ult. E. terec, tercel, tierce, etc., tertian , 
tertiary, etc.] I. a. 1. Next after the second: 
an ordinal numeral. 

The thridde nyglit, as olde bookes scyn. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Talc, 1. COS. 
The tkirden tune that it play'd then . . . 

Was “ Wae to my sister, fair Ellen." 

The Tiva Sisters (Child’s Ballads, II. 243). 

2. Being one of three equal subdivisions: as, 

the third part of anything Propositions of third 

adjacent. See adjacent .— The third hour, the third of 
twelve hours reckoned from sunrise to sunset ; the hour 
midway between sunrise and noon ; specifically, the ca- 
nonical hour of terce Among the Jews the third hour 
was the hour of the morning sacrifice — Third base. 
See base-hall, 1. — Third cousin, the child of a parent's 
second cousin ; a cousin in the third generation.— Third- 
day, Tuesday, as the third day of the week : so called by 
the Friends. 

At Harlingen [a monthly meeting should be established] 
upon the third third-day of tho month. 

Penn, Travels in Holland, etc. 
Third estate. See estate. — Third father, a great-grand- 
father. llalliu'cll. | l’rov. Eng ] — Third figure, in logic. 
See figure, 0 — Third house, the lobby which connects it- 
self with a legislature (so called because the latter common- 
ly consists of two houses). [Political slang, U.S.]— Third 
inversion. See inversion (c). — Third nerve, in anal., 
that one of the cranial nerves, in order from before back- 
ward, which comes off from the brain next after the optic 
or second nerve ; the oculimotor. — Third Of exchange. 
See first of exchange, under exchange . — Third opponent, 
in Louisiana law, one interposing for relief against judi- 
cial sale of property in an action to which he was not a 
party.— Third order, perfection, person. See the 
nouns. — Third point. See tierce point, under tierce.— 
Third possessor, in Louisiana law, one who acquires 
the title to property which is subject to a mortgage to 
which he is not a party.— Third staff, in music for the 
organ, the staff used for the pedal part.— Third-year 
man, a senior sophistcr. See sophister, 3. 

II. n. 1. One of three equal parts into which 
a unit or total may be divided. 

I forgeue to 30U the pricisof salt, and for3eue . . . the 
thriddis of seed. Wyclif, 1 Mac. x. 29. 

To thee and thine hereditary ever 
Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom. 

Shak., Lear, i. 1. 82. 
2. pi. In Eng. and Amcr. laic, tho third part of 
the husband’s personal property, which goes to 
the widow absolutely in the case of his dying 
intestate leaving a child or descendant, given 
(with various qualifications) by tho common 
law and by modern statutes. The word is some- 
times, however, loosely used as synonymous with dower, to 
denote her right to one third of the real property for life. 
3. The sixtieth of a second of time or arc. 

Divide the natural day into twenty-four equal parts, an 
hour into sixty minutes, a minute into sixty seconds, a 
second into sixty thirds. Ilolder, On Time. 
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4. In music: (a) A tone on the third degree 
above or below a given tone; the next tone 
but one in a diatonic series, (ft) The interval 
between any tone and a tone on the third de- 
gree above or below it. (e) The harmonic 
combination of two tones at the interval thus 
defined, (d) In a scale, the third tone from 
the bottom; the mediant: solmizated mi. The 
typical interval of the third is that between the first and 
third tones of a major scale, which is acoustically repre- 
sented by the ratio 4 : 5. Such a third is called major; a 
third a half-step shorter is called minor or lesser ; and one 
two half-steps shorter is called diminished. Major and 
minor thirds are classed as consonances ; diminished thirds 
as dissonances. In ancient and in early medieval music, 
however, the major third was dissonant, because tuned ac- 
cording to the Pythagorean system, so as to have the ratio 
64:81; such a third is called Pythagorean. The interval 
of the third is highly important harmonically, since it de- 
termines the major or minor character of triads. See triad 
and chord. 

5. In base-ball , same as third base. See base- 
ball, 1 . — Thirds card, a card by 3 inches, the size 
most used for a man’s visiting-card. [Eng.) 

third 1 (th6rd), v. t. [< third 1 , «.] To work at 
or treat a third time: as, to third turnips (that 
is, to hoe them a third time). Halliiccll. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

third- (thftrd), n. [A transposed form of thread, 
thrid 1 .] Thread. [Prov. Eng.] 

For as a subtle spider, closely sitting 
In centre of her web that spreadeth round. 

If the least fly but touch the smallest third, 

She feels it instantly. 

A. Brewer, Lingua (ed. 1617), iv. 6. (Nares.) 

Your compensation makes amends, for I 

Xlauc giuen you here a third of mine owne life [Miranda]. 

Shak., Tempest (folio 1623), iv. 1. 3. 

third-borough (thfcrd'bur'o), «. [Also third- 
boroit', thridborro, tltarl/orough ; < third! + bor- 
ough 1 as in hcadborough.] A constable, or an 
undor-eonstable. 

Uobb Andrw he was thridborro; 

Ho bad hoin, Tessa 1 God gyff horn sorro 1 
For y mey arrest yow best. 

Ilunttyng of the II arc, 109. (Halliiccll.) 

I know my remedy ; I must go fetch the third-borough. 

Shak., T. of the S., Ind., i. 12. 

third-class (thftrd'klas), a. Belonging to the 
next class after the second : specifically noting 
tho third grade of conveyances or accommoda- 
tions for travel.— Third-class matter, in the postal 
system of the United States, printed matter other than 
newspapers or periodicals, sent through the mails by the 
publishers. 

thirdendeal (tlier'dn-del), «. [< ME. threden- 
dcl, thriddcndclc,< AS. thridda dicl(= MHG. drif- 
ted, G. drittcl = Sw. trcdjcdcl = Dan. trcdicdcl), 
tho third part: see third 1 and deal 1 , and cf. 
halfcndcal. ] If. The third part of anything; 
specifically, a tertian, as the third part of a tun. 
Tlio flstulosc and softer lcte it goone 
To cover with, and tweync of lyme in oon 
Of gravel mynge, and marl in tloodc gravel 
A thriddcndele wol sndde it wonder wel. 

Palladius, Husbondiie (E. E. T. S.), p. 14. 

In the Rot. Pari. a. d. 1423, mention Is made of a “ thre- 
dendcls, or tercyan/’ 81 gallons of wine, or the third part 
of a “toncl.” Prompt. Parc., p. 117, note 1. 

2. A liquid measure containing three pints. 
Bailey, 1731; Halliiccll. [Doubtful.] 

thirding (tlifcr'ding), 11 . [< third 1 4- -ing 1 . Cf. 
thriding, riding 2.] 1. Tho third part of any- 

thing; specifically, the third part of the grain 
growing on a tenant’s land at his death, in some 
places duo to tho lord as a heriot. Bailey , 1731 . 
Also in plural. — 2. A custom practised at tho 
English universities, where two thirds of tho 
original price is allowed by tho upholsterers to 
students for household goods returned to them 
within tho year. Halliiccll.— 3. Same as riding-. 
Urry, MS. Additions to Ray. ( Halliiccll .) 

thirdly (thftrd'li), adv. [< third 1 4- Ay 2 .] In 
the third place. 

thirdpenny (thftrd'pen*i),?<. [< third 1 4- penny.] 
In Anglo-Saxon laic , a third part of the fines im- 
posed at the county courts, which was one of 
tho perquisites of the earl of tho district. 

third-rate (tliftrd'rat), a. 1. Of the third rate 
or order. For the specific naval use, see rate 2 , 
w., 8. Hence — 2. Of a distinctly inferior rank, 
grade, or quality: as, a third-rate hotel; a third- 
rate actor. 

From that time Tort Royal fell prostrate from its posi- 
tion of a great provincial mercantile centre into that of a 
third-rate naval station. Harper’s Slag., LXXX. 381. 

thirdsman (thdrdz'man), n . ; pi. thirdsmen 
(-men). [< thirds for third 4- man.] An um- 

pire; an arbitrator; a mediator. 

Ay, but Mac Callum More’s blood wadnn sit down wi’ 
that; there was risk of Andro Ferrara coming in thirds- 
man. Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxiv. 


thirled 

thirl 1 (thferl),n. [Also tlinrl; < ME. thirl, third, 
therl, thyrl , *ihorl, tiiurl,< AS. thyrel, a hole, per- 
foration, < thyrel, ad]., perforated, pierced, orig. 
*thyrliel = OHG. durihliil, durchil, MHG. dur- 
chcl, durkel, perforated, pierced; ■with forma- 
tive -cl, from the root of AS. thurli, etc., thor- 
ough, through: see thorough, through. Hence 
thirC-, an( i by transposition thrill f, «. and v., 

and in comp, noscthirl, nostril.'} 1. A bole; an 
opening; a place of entrance, as a door or a 
window. [Prov. Eng. or Scotch.] 

Thise byeth the vif gates of the cite of the herte, liuerby 
the dieuel getli in ofte ine the vif therles of the house. 

Aycnbite of Inwyt (E. E. T. S.), p. 204. 

If thou wave in a myrke house one the daye, and alle 
the thirties, dores, and wyndows ware stokynethat na sone 
myght enter. MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 241. (Halliicell.) 

2. In coal-mining , a short passage cut for ven- 
tilation between two headings; a cross-hole. 
Also thirling.— Stoop and thirl. Seesfoop4. 
thirl 1 (thftrl), v. [< ME. thirlcn, thirllcn, thyrl - 
en, thcrlcn, tliurlcn, thorlcn, < AS. thyrlian, thirl- 
ian, tliyrclian, bore, < thyrel , a hole, perforation : 
see thirl 1 , n. Cf. thrill 1 , a transposed form.] 

1. trans. 1. To pierce; bore; perforate; drill. 

Thenn thurled tliay nyther thik side tliur3, bi the rybbe. 

Sir Qawaync and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1357. 
That lie was myghtful and meke, and mercy gan graunte 
To liem that henge hym hye and bus herte therledc. 

Piers Ploicman (C), ii. 171. 

2. To produce, as a hole, by piercing, boring, 
or drilling. 

As also that the forcible and violent push of the ram had 
thirled an hole through a corner-tower. 

Ammiantts Marcellinus (1609). (Nares.) 

3. Figuratively, to penetrate ; pierce, as with 
some 'keen emotion; especially, to wound. 

So harde hacches [aches] of lotie here hert hadde thirled 
That tlier nas gle vnder God that hire glad mi3t. 

William of Paleme (E. E. T. S.), 1. 826. 
The fond desire that we in glorie set 
Doth thirle our hearts to hope in slipper hap. 

Mir. for Mags., p. 495. (Nares.) 

4. To cause to vibrato, quiver, or tingle; 
thrill. 

There was ae sang, amang the rest; . . . 

It thirl’d the heart-strings thro’ the breast. 

Burns, First Epistle to J. Lapraik. 

H. inirans. 1. To make a hole, as by pier- 
cing or boring. 

So thirleth with the poynt of remembraunce 
The swerd of sorowe. 

Chaucer, Anelida and Arcite, 1. 211. 

Schalkes they schotte thrughe schrenkande maylez, 

Tliurghe brenys browdene brestez they thirllcde. 

Mortc Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1858. 

2. To vibrate; quiver; tingle; thrill. 

Nor that night-wandering, pale, and water}’ star 

(When yawning dragons draw her thirling car . . .). 

Marlowe and Chapman, Hero and Leamler, i. 108. 

And then he speaks with sic a taking art, 

His words they thirle like musickthro’ my heart. 

Ramsay, Gentle Shepherd, i. 2 (song 5). 

3. In coal-mining, to cut away the last web of 
coal separating two headiugs or other work- 
ings. Grcslcy. 

[Prov. Eng. or Scotch in all senses.] 
thirl 2 (tliftrl), v . 1. [For * therl, a transposed 
form of thrill 2 , tlircl, a var. of thrall, v.] To 
thrall, hind, or subject; especially, to bind or 
nstrict by the terms of a lease or otherwise : as, 
lands thirled to a particular mill. See thirlagc. 
[Scotch.] 

The inhabitants of the village and barony of Kinross 
were not more effectually thirled (which may be translated 
enthralled) to the baron’s mill than they were to the 
medical monopoly of the chamberlain. Scott, Abbot, xxvi. 

thirl 2 (therl), it. [Cf. thirl-, r.] In Scots laic, 
a tract, of land the tenants of which were 
hound to bring all their grain to a certain mill : 
same as suckcii. 

thirlable (ther'la-bl), a. [< ME. thirlnbillc; < 
thirl 1 + -able.'] Capable of being thirled ; pene- 
trable. Halliiccll. [Obsolete or provincial.] 
thirlage (ther'lfij), n. [< thirl- + -age.] In 
Scots taw, a species of servitude, formerly very 
common in Scotland, and also prevalentinEng- 
land, by which tho proprietors or other posses- 
sors of lands were hound to carry the grain 
produced on tho lands to a particular mill t o be 
ground, to which mill the lands were said to he 
thirled or astrieted, and also to pay a certain 
proportion of tho grain, varying in different 
eases, as a remuneration for the grinding, and 
for the expense of the erection and mainte- 
nance of the mill. Also called sequel. 
thirledt (thferld), a. [< ME. thirled, thorled, 
thurled; < thirl 1 + -«i 2 .] Haring thirls or open- 
ings; specifically, having nostrils. 



thirled 
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Thalre erea shorte and sharppe, thaire cen steep 
Thaire noses thorled vryde and patent be. ’ 

Palladium, llusbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 133. 

thirling (ther'ling), n. [Also thurling ; < ME. 
thurlmgc, < AS. thijrclung, verbal n. of tlujre - 
linn, perforate: see thirl 1 , ».] 1. The aet of 

boring or perforating. — 2. In coal-mining, same 
as thirl l, 2; in the lead-mines of tho north of 
Epgland, a mark indicating the termination of 
a set or pitch. If. Hunt. 

thirst (tlifrst), n. [Early mod. E. or dial, also 
thrust, tlirist; < ME. thurst, thorst, thirst, also 
transposed tlirist, thrcst, thrust, < AS. tlnirst 
thyrst = OS. tlnirst = D. clorst = MLG. LG-! 
ilorst = OHG. MHG. G. durst = Icel. thorsti 
= Sw. Dan. Hirst = Goth, thaurstci, t hirst ; 
with formative -t (- ti -), from the verb seen in 
Goth, thaursjan, impers.. thirst ( thaiirscitli mil:, 
I thirst); whence also AS. tlnjrre = OS. tliurri 
= MD. dorrc, D. dor = OHG. durri, MHG. diirrc, 
G. diirr = Icel. thurr = Sw. torr = Dan. tiir = 
Goth, thaiirsus, dry, withered; akin to Goth. 
thairsan, be dry, = L. iorrcrc (orig. r torscrc), 
parch with heat (cf. terra (*tersa), dry ground, 
the earth), = Gr. ripaccdai, become drv ( ripaat - 
* 'civ, dry up, wipe up), = Skt. -/ tars'll, thirst; 
cf. Ir. tart, thirst, drought, etc. From tho L. 
source are ult. E. torrent, torrid, terra, terrene 1 , 
terrestrial, inter 1 , etc.] 1. A feeling of dry- 
ness in the mouth and throat; tho uncomfort- 
able sensations arising from the want of fluid 
nutriment; the uneasiness or suffering occa- 
sioned by want of drink ; vehement desire for 
drink. The sensations of thirst are chiefly referred to 
the thorax and fauces, hut the condition is really one 
affecting the entire body. The excessive pains of thirst 
compared with those of hunger are due to the fact that 
tile deprivation of liquids is a condition with which all 
the tissues sympathize. Every solid and every fluid of 
the body contains water, and hence abstraction or dimi- 
nution of the watery constituents is followed hy a gen- 
eral depression of the whole system. Thirst is a common 
symptom of febrile and other diseases. Death from thirst, 
as of persons in a desert, appears to be invariably pre- 
ceded by acute mania. 

Than he commanded him to Presoun, and alle Ills Tre- 
6ours aboute him ; and so he dyed for flungre and Thrcst. 

Mamlevilte, Travels, p. 230. 
Raymounde tho Iepte vp liys courserc vppon, 

To the fantain and wcl of thrust gan to go. 

Item, o I Partcnag (E. E. T. S.), I. 705. 
Among sensations of Organic Life, I may cite Thirst as 
remarkable for the urgency of its pressure upon the will. 

A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 318. 
2. Figuratively, an ardent desire for anything ; 
a craving. 

Over all the countrie she did raunge 
To seeke young men to quench her flaming thrust. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. vii. 50. 
Yet do their beating breasts demand the strife, 

And thirst of glory quells the love of life. 

Addison, The Campaign, 
thirst (thirst), v. [Early mod. E. or dial, also 
thrust, tlirist; < ME. thirsicn, thursten, trans- 
posed thristen, < AS. thyrstan = OS. tliursiian 
= D. dorsten = MLG-. dorsten = OHG. dursten , 
MHG. G. dursten , diirsten = Icel. thyrsta = Sw. 
torsta = Dan. tdrste; from the noun; cf. Goth. 
thaursjan , impers., thirst: see thirst, n. Cf. 
athirst.'} I. intrans. 1. To experience uncom- 
fortable sensations for want of drink; have 
desire to drink ; he dry. 


thirstiness (tbers'ti-nes), n. The state of be- 
ing thirsty ; thirst. Bailey, 1727. 
thirstle (thdr'sl), n. A dialectal form of thros- 
tle. 

thirstless (therst'les), a. [< thirst + -less,} Hav- 
ing no thirst. 

Thus as it falls out among men of thirstlcss minds in 
their fortunes. 

Bp. lleynolds, On the Passions, p. 502. (Latham.) 
thirstlewt, a. [ME. tliurstlcw ; < thirst + -lew 
as in drunkclew .} Thirsty. Lydgate , Minor 
Poems, p. 75. 

thirsty (tbers'ti), a. [Early mod. E. and dial, 
also thristy ; < ME. thursti, thresti, ihristi, < AS. 
tliurstig, fhrystig — O Fries, dorstig, torstig — D. 
dorstig = MLG. dorstich, LG. dorstig ~ OHG. 
durstag, MHG. durstcc , G. durstig = Sw. Dan. 
torstig (cf. Icel. thyrstr), thirsty; as thirst + 
-y 1 .] 1. Feeling thirst ; suffering for want of 
drink. 

As cold waters to a thirsty soul, so is good news from a 
far country. prov. xxv. 25. 

What streams the verdant succory supply, 

And how the thirsty plant di inks rivers dry. 

Addison, tr. of Virgil’s Georgies, iv. 

2. Dry; parched; arid. 

The parched ground shall become a pool, and the thirsty 
land springs of water Isa. xxxv. 7. 

The word ‘‘desert" is used, in the West, to describe alike 
lands in which the principle of life, if it ever existed, is 
totally extinct, and those other lands which are merely 
thirsty. The Century, XXXVIII. 298. 

3. Vehemently desirous; craving: with after , 
for , etc. 

To be thirsty after tottering honour. 

Shak., Pericles, Hi. 2. 40. 

4f. Sharp: eager; active. 

We’ve been thirsty 

In our pursuit. Ford , Fancies, i. 1. 

5. Causing thirst. [Rare.] 

Our natures do pursue, 

Like rats that ravin down their proper bane, 

A thirsty evil ; and when wo drink we die. 

Shak., M. for M., i. 2. 134. 

Thirsty thorn. See thornl. 

thirteen (ther'ten' ), a. and n. [Also dial, thret- 
teen ; < ME. thrittcnc , threttene, tlireottenc, < AS. 
thrcotync = OFries. threttene = D. dertien = 
MLG. druttcin , LG. dartcin = OHG. driven, 
MHG. drizchcn , dnzen, G. dreizehn = Icel. thret- 
tdn = Sw. tretton = Dan. tretten = Goth. *thrcis- 
tailiun = L. tredeenn (>It. trcdcci = Pg. treze 
= Sp. irccc = F. Ireizc) = Gr. rpuo(Kai)6EKa := 
Skt. trayodaga, thirteen ; as three + ten.} I. 
a. Being three more than ten; consisting of 
one more than twelvo: a cardinal numeral. 

II. n. 1. The number which consists of the 
sum of twelve and one, or of ten and three. — 
2. A symbol representing thirteen units, as 13, 
XIII, or xiii. — - 3. A silver shilling worth 13 
pence, current in Ireland during the early part 
of the nineteenth century. 

F. A. M. is doubtless chronologically correct as to the 
shilling in Ireland having been worth thirteen pence pre- 
vious to 1825 -G, hut colloquially it continued to be called 
a thirteen to a considerably later period — so late as 1835 
to my knowledge. N. and Q., 7th ser,, I. 77. 

thirteener (th6r'ten'er), n. [< thirteen + -er 1 .} 
1. Same as thirteen , 3. [Colloq.] 


If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him 
drink. Rom. xii. 20. 

2. To have a vehement desire ; crave. 

My soul thirsteth for God. Ps. xlii. 2. 

, Although the beauties, riches, honours, sciences, vir- 
tues, and perfections of all men living were in the present 
possession of one, yet somewhat beyond and above all 
this there would still be sought and earnestly thirsted for. 
■ Hooker, Eccles. Polity, i. 11. 

lie thirsted for all liberal knowledge. 

Milton, Hist. Eng., v. 
ii. trans. To have a thirst for, literally or 
figuratively; desire ardently ; crave: now usu- 
ally followed hy an infinitive as the object. 

The eternal God must be prayed to, . . . whoalso grant 
them once earnestly to thirst his true doctrine, contained 
in the sweet and pure fountains of his scriptures. 

Tyndale , Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 283. 
That unhappy king, my master, whom 
I so much thirst to see. Shak., \V. T., iv. 4. 524. 
He seeks his Ke'eper’s Flesh, and thirsts his Blood. 

Prior, Solomon, i. 

thirst er (th6rs't6r), n. [< thirst + -e?* 1 .] One 
who or that which thirsts. 

Having seriously pleaded the case with thy heart, and 
reverently pleaded the case with God, thou hast pleaded 
thyself from ... a lover of the world to a thirster after 
God. Baxter, Saints’ Rest, iv. 13. 

thirstily (tli6rs'ti-li), adv. In a thirsty manner. 
From such Fountain he draws, diligently, thirstily. 

Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, it 3. 


For it was a shillin’ he gave me, glory be to God. No, 
I niver heard it called a thirteener before, but mother has. 

Quoted in Mayhew's London Labour and London Foor, 

[I. 484. 

2. The thirteenth one of any number of things; 
specifically, in whist , tho last card of a suit left 
in the hands of a player after the other twelve 
have been played. 

thirteen-lined (thcr'ten'lind), a. Noting the 
leopard spermophile, or Hood’s marmot, Spermo- 
pliilus tridcccmlincatus , a very common striped 
and spotted ground-squirrel of North America. 
The allusion is to the number of stripes (representing the 
thirteen original States) in the flag of the United States, 
suggested by the markings of the animal. See cut under 
Spermophilns. 

thirteenth (ther'tenth'), a. and n. [Altered to 
suit the form of thirteen ; < ME. thrcttcthe, also 
(after Icel.) thrcttnide, < AS. thredtedtha = 
OFries. thredtinda = D. dertiende = OHG. drit- 
tezendo, MHG. dritzehendc, drizchcnde, G. drei- 
zclintc = Icel. threttandi =Sw. trettonde = Dan. 
trettende = Goth. *thridjatuiliunda ; as thirteen 
+ -th 2 .'] I. a, 1. Next after the twelfth: an 
ordinal numeral. — 2. Constituting anyone of 
thirteen equal parts into which anything is di- 
vided — Thirteenth cranial nervet, the chorda tym- 
pani regarded as distinct from the seventh or facial nerve. 
Sapolini. 

II. n. 1. One of thirteen equal parts into 
which anything is divided. — 2. In early Eng. 


tills 

law, a thirteenth part of the rents of the year, 
or of movables, or both, granted or 1 cried by 
way of tax. — 3. In music , the interval, whether 
melodic or harmonic, between any tone and a 
tone one octave and six degrees distant from 
it; also, a toue distant by such an interval from 
a given tone; a compound sixth, 
thirtieth (ther'ti-cth), a. and n. [Altered to 
suit the mod. form thirty ; < ME. thrittithc, thrit - 
tuthc, thrit taste, < AS. thritigotha , etc. ; as thirty 
+ -cth-.} I. a. 1. Next after the twenty-ninth : 
an ordinal numeral. — 2. Constituting any one 
of thirty equal parts into which anything is 
divided. 

II. n. 1. Any one of thirty equal parts into 
which anything is divided. — 2. In early Eng. 
law, a thirtieth of tho rents of the year, or of 
movables, or both, granted or levied by way 
of tax. 

thirty (ther'ti), a. and n. [Early mod. E. and 
dial, also thretty ; < ME. thirty , thrifty, thritti , 
thretty , thriti, < AS. thritig, thrittig = OS. thri- 
tig = OFries. thritich , tliritccli = D. dertig = 
MLG. dorticli , LG. dortig, dortig = OHG. drizug , 
MHG. drizee , G. dreissig = Icel. tlirjdtiu (ef. also 
thritugr , thri-togr ) = Sw. trettio = Dan. t redive 
= Goth, threis tigjus ; cf. L. triginta (> It. Pg. 
trenta = Sp. treinta = F. trente , > E. trait 2 ) = 
Gr. rpiaKovra, dial, rpiysovra = Skt. tringat, thir- 
ty; as three + -tyl.} I. a. Being thrice ten, 

three times ten, or twenty and ten The Thirty 

Tyrants. See tyrant.— Thirty years' war, a series of 
European wars lasting from 1018 to 1048. They were car- 
ried on at first by the Protestants of Bohemia and vari- 
ous Protestant German states against the Catholic League 
headed by Austria. Afterward Sweden and later France 
joined the former side, and Spain became allied with the 
latter. 

II. ». 1. The number which consists of three 
times ten. — 2. A symbol representing tliirty 
units, as 30, XXX, orxxx.— 3. In printing and 
telcg., the last sheet, word, or lino of copy or 
of a despatch. 

thirtyfold (ther'ti-fold), a. Thirty times as 
much or as many. Mat. xiii. 8. 

Thirty-nine Articles. See article. 
thirty-one (thfer'ti-wnn'), n. A game resem- 
bling vingt-un, but with a longer reckoning, 
thirty-second (tber'ti-sek'ond), a. Second in 
order after the thirtieth, 
thirty-second-note (ther'ti-sek'ond-not), n. In 
musical notation, a note equivalent in time- 
value to one half of a sixteenth-note ; a demi- 
semiquaver.— Thlrtv-second-note rest. See rest 1 , 
8(6). 

thirtytwo-mo (tlifer'ti-to'mo), n. [An E. read- 
ing of 32«io, which stands for XXXHrao, a way 
of writing L. (in) triccsimo secundo, ‘ in thirty- 
second.’ So 16»(o, 12»io, are read according to 
the E. numbers.] A leaf from a sheet of paper 
folded for a book regularly in thirty-two equal 
parts. Commonly written 32mo. When the size of 
the sheet is not specified, the leaf is supposed to be a 
medium 32mo of the size 3 by 41 inches. A hook made 
up of such leaves is called a 32 mo. 
this (THis), a. and pron .; pi. these (rnez). [< 
ME. this, tlnjs, older thes, pi. thas, thecs, tlics, 
thcos, theise, also after Scand. thir (So. thir), < 
AS. thes, m., thcos, f., this, n., pi. thds, = OS. 
*tlicsa, in., thins, f., lint, n., = OFries. this, thes, 
thins, thil = MD. dcse, disc, dit, D. deez, deze, dit 
= MLG. dcssc = OHG. diser, deser, MHG. discr, 
G. dicscr (diese, {., dieses, dies, neut.) = Icel. 
thessi, thessi, thetta = Sw. denne, denna, detta = 
Dan. denne, dette = Goth. *this, this; < *tlia, 
the pronominal base of the, that, etc., + -s, ear- 
lier -se, -si, prob. orig. identical with AS.se, etc., 
the (but by some identified with the impv. (AS. 
sed, OHG. sc, Goth, sai) of the verb sec 1 ). The 
pi. of this appears in two forms, these (< ME. 
thes, thses ) and those (< ME. thds, < AS. thds), 
the_ latter being now associated with that, of 
which the historical pi. is tho, now obs. Hence 
thus.] I. a. That is now present or at hand: 
a demonstrative adjective used to point out with 
particularity a person or thing that is present 
in place or in thought. It denotes — (o) Some person 
or thing that is present or near in place or time, or is nearer 
in place or time than some other person or thing, or has 
just been mentioned or referred to, and is therefore op- 
posed to or the correlative of that: as, this city was founded 
five hundred years ago, or one hundred years earlier than 
that (city) ; this day ; this time of night ; these words. 

Of theise three Greynes sprong a Tree, as the Aun- 
gelle seyde that it scholde, and here a Fruyt thorghe the 
whiche Fruyt Adam scholde be saved. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 12. 

Frotc yourc visage with this herbe, and youre handes. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 70. 

In thy s cite I abode Tewysday, all day and all nyght. 

Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travel], p. 5. 



this 

From the town you last came through, called Brallsford, 
It js five miles ; anil you are not yet above half a mile on 
this side. Cotton, in Walton’s Angler, li. 222. 

(&) Time just past or just at hand ; the last or the next 
The reference, whether to past or to future, is determined 
by the circumstances ; this evening may mean cither the 
evening now approaching, or next to come, or the evening 
now present, or the evening just past : as, it has occurred 
twice f Aw year; I shall takecarenot to fail f/u* (next) time. 
In this connection this is sometimes used for these, the sum 
being reckoned up, as it were, in a total. 

The owle ek, which that hette Ascaphilo, 

Hath efter me shright al this nyghtes two. 

Chaucer, Troilus, v. 320. 
I learn’d in Worcester, as I rode along, 

He cannot draw his power this fourteen days. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 126. 

I have not wept this forty years ; but now' 

My mother comes afresh into my eyes. 

Drydcn, All for Love, I. 1. 
[In Shakspere the phrase this night occurs, meaning last 
night. 

Glouc. My troublous dream this night doth make me sad. 

Ditch. What dream'd my lord ? tell me, and I’ll requite it 
With sweet rehearsal of my morning’s dream. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., i. 2. 22.] 

This . . . here. See Acrei.— This othert, the other. 

And hem liked more the melodye of this harpour than 
eny tliinge that this other mynstialles diden. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 621. 

You denied to fight with me this other day'. 

Shak., W. T., v. 2. 140. 

This present. See present!. 

II. pron. This person or thing, (a) It denotes 
— Some person or thing actually present or at hand : as, 
is this your coat? Who is this ? 

This is a spell against them, spick and span new. 

L. Jonson, Bartholomew' Fair, iii. 1. 

Fie, what an idle quarrel is this ; w-as this her ring ? 

Dekkcr and Webster, Northward Ho, i. 1. 
(&) Something that has just preceded or has been men- 
tioned or ref ei red to. 

Alle thes were there wythoute fable, 

Wythoute liarn of the rounde table. 

Arthur (ed. Furnivall), 1. 170. 

When they heard this [the discourse of I’eter] they were 
pricked in their hearts. Acts ii. 37. 

Suetonius writes that Claudius found heer no resistance, 
and that all w’as done without stroke ; but this seems not 
probable. Milton, Hist. Eng., ii. 

I know no evil which touches all mankind so much as 
this of the misbehaviour of servants. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 88. 
(c) Emphatically, something that is to be immediately 
said or done : as, Let me tell you this : I shall lend you no 
more money. 

But know this, that if the goodman of the house had 
known in what w'atch the thief would come, lie would 
have watched, and would not have suffered his house to 
be broken up. Mat. xxiv. 43. 

(rf) Elliptically, this person, place, state, time, position, 
circumstance, or the like : as, I shall leave this [place or 
town] to-morrow ; this [state of affairs] is very sad ; I shall 
abstain from wine from this [time] on ; by this [time] we 
had arrived at the house. 

This [that is, this one] is so gentil and so tendre of herte 
That with his detli he wol his sorwes wreke. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 904. 

I shall, between this and supper, tell you most strange 
things from Rome. Shak., Cor., iv. 3. 43. 

By this the vessel half her course had run. 

Drgden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., x. 95. 
When opposed to that, this refers to the person or thing 
that is nearer, that to the person or tiling that is more 
distant; so, with things that have just been expressed, 
this refers to the thing last mentioned (and therefore 
nearer in time to the speaker), and that to the tiling first 
mentioned (as being more remote). 

Two ships from far making amain to us: 

Of Corinth that, of Epidaurus this. 

Shak., C. of E., i. 1. 94. 

A body of this or that denomination is produced. Bogle. 

These will no taxes give, and those no pence ; 

Critics would starve the poet, Whigs the prince. 

Drydcn , Frol, to Southern’s Loyal Brother, 1. 10. 
Some place the bliss in action, some in ease. 

Those call it pleasure, and contentment these. 

Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 22. 
This is sometimes opposed to the other. 

Consider the arguments which the author had to write 
this, oi to design the other, before you arraign him. 

Drydcn. 

It was sometimes used elliptically for this is. 

This ’a good Fryer, belike. 

Shak., M. for M. (folio 1023), v. 1. 131. 
From this out. See from.— To put this and that to- 
gether. See put i. 

this (THis), adv. [A var. of thus, or an ellip- 
tical use of for this. Cf. that, adi'.~\ For this; 
thus. [Obsolete or colloq.] 

What am I, that thou shouldst contemn me this? 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 205. 

None of the portraits mentioned by Walpole ... are 
dated this early. 

J. P. Norris, in Shakespeariana, May, 1884, p. 181. 
thisbe (tlriz'be), n. [< NL. thishc, the specific 
name, < Gr. Qtafir}, a proper name.] The clear- 
winged moth He mar is thishc. 
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thisness (Tnis'nes), ?t. [< this *f The 

state or quality of being this; lueeceity. 
[Fare.] 

thistle (tliis'I), n. [Formerly also or dial, this - 
sle; < ME. thistcJ, thistile, ihystifllc (pi. thistles). 
< AS. thistcl =z D. distcl = MLG. LG. distcl = 
OHG. distula, distil , MHG. G. distcl = Icel. 
thistill = Sw. tistcl = Dan. tidscl, thistle; cf. 
Goth, dein 6 in comp, icigadeind, ‘way-thistle. 7 ] 
One of numerous stout composite weeds, armed 
with spines or prickles, bearing globular or 




"Common Thistle (Cnicus lanceolatus ). 
i, upper part of stem with heads ; 2 , a leaf ; a, achcne with pappus. 

thickly cylindrical heads with purple, yellow, 
or white flowers and no rays, and dispersing 
their seed by the aid of a light globe of pappus. 
The nnme applies in general to the members of the genus 
Cnicus (including the former Cirsium), the common or 
plumed thistle, in which the pappus is plumose or fea- 
thered, of Carduus, the plumeless 
thistle, in which the pappus is sim- 
ple, and of Onopordon, the cotton- 
thistle, also with qualifying w'ords to 
plantsof othergenera.— Argentine 
thistlet, an old name of the cotton- 
thistle. See Onopordon.— Blessed 
thistle, one of the star-thistles, 
Centaurea ( Cnicus ) benedicta, once 
reputed to counteract poison. It 
is a low branching annual with 
lobed, weakly prickly leaves and 
light-yellow heads, U inches high, 
sparingly naturalized' from Europe 
southward in the United States. — 
Boar-thistle, a frequent variant of 
bur-thistle.— Bull-thistle, a name 
in America of Cnicus lanceolatus 
(see common thistle, below): cited 
also from Ireland.— Canada this- 
tle, the usual name in the United 
States of C/ucus arvensis, the corn- 
thistle, or creeping thistle, of Great 
_ „ . Britain: a native of Europe and 

Ca nada l histle (C « tens Asia, thence spread to North Amer- 
ica ar, d other lands. It is lessro- 
a. a flower? ». bust than many other tliistles, be- 
achene with pappus.’ ’ ing only a foot or two high and ra- 
ther slender, and bears very prick- 
ly pinnatifld leaves and numerous small purple-flowered 
heads. It is one of the very worst of weeds _n account 
of its deep-laid, extensively creeping, and sprouting root- 
stock.— Carline thistle. See Carlina.— Common this- 
tle, in general, a plant of the genus Cnicus; specifically, 
C. lanceolatus, the spear-, bur-, or bull-thistle. It is a stout 
branching plant from 2 to 4 feet high, with very prickly 
decurrent leaves and handsome purple heads — a trouble- 
some weed, but without perennial creeping rootstock. — 
Corn-thistle. See Canada thistle.— Cotton thistle. See 
cotton-th istle, Onopordon, and Scotch thistle (below).— Creep- 
ing thistle. See Canada thistle.— Cursed thistle, the 
creeping or Canada thistle.— Distaff-thistle, a thistle- 
like plant, CarfAamusfanatus, of Europeaml Asia: an erect, 
rigid, cobwebby species with large pale-yellow heads. — 
Dwarf thistle. Same as stemlcss thistle.— Fish-bone or 
herring-bone thistle, Cnicus ( Chamrepeucc ) Casabonie, 
found on islands off the south coast of France. The name 
doubtless alludes to the spines, borne in threes on the 
margin of the leaves.— Friar’s thistle. Same as friar' s- 
crown. — Fuller’s-thistle, the teazel.— Globe thistle. 

(a) See globe-thistle. (&) The artichoke.— Golden thistle, 
a name for yellow-flowered species of the composite ge- 
nus Scolymus, one of which is the Spanish oyster-plant. 
See oyster-plant.— Hare- or hare’s-thistle. Same ns 
hare's-lettuce.— Herring-hone thistle. See fish-bone this- 
tle, above.— Holy thistle. Same as blessed thistle. 

Get you some of this distilled Carduus Benedictus, and 
lay it to your heart. ... I meant, plain holy-thistle. 

• Shak., Much Ado, iii. 4. 80. 

Horse thistle, (a) The common thistle (see horse-this- 
tle). (At) The wild lettuce, Lactuca Scariola, var. virosa. 
-Hundred-headed thistle, or hundred thistle, an 
umbelliferous plant, Eryngium campestre, so called from 
the numerous flower-heads.— Jersey thistle, one of the 
star-thistles, Centaurea aspera ( C . Jsnardi). — Lady’s or 
Our Lady’s thistle, (a) See milk-thistle and Silybum. 

(b) Same as blessed thistle. — Mexican thistle, Cnicus 
(Erythrohena) conspicuus, a tall plant with rigid spiny 
leaves, the heads 3 inches long, with yellow florets and 
scarlet involucrnl scales. — Order of the Thistle (in 
full The Most Ancient and Most Noble Order of the Thistle), 


thistle-down 

a very old Scottish order which has often been renewed 
and remodeled, and is still in existence, 'i he devices of 
the order are St. Andrew’s cross or saltier, and n thMle- 
flower with leaves; these enter into the dilfemit badges 
the collar, star, etc. The motto is “Nemo me impnm 
lacessit.” The ribbon is green. — Fasture-thistlc, a low 
stout species, Cnicus pumilus, with from one to three \ in 
large purple, or rarely white, sweet-scented heads: found 
in the Atlantic United States.— Saffron-thistle, the saf- 
flower.— St. Bamaby’s thistle, the yellow star-thistle, 
Centaurea snlstitialis: so named as blooming about St. 
Barnabj’s day.— Scotch thistle, a kind of thistle icgard- 
ed as the national emblem of Scotland, but the precise 
species to which the name propci ly belongs is not settled. 
Most authorities consider it to lie the cotton-thistle, Ono- 
pordon Acanthium, though this is not nnthe in Scotland; 
others, the milk-thistle, Silybum {Carduus) Marianum ; 
while some, with greater probability, refer It to the com- 
mon Cnicus lanceolatus. 'J lie thistle intended when the 
emblem came into use is uncertain, ow ing to the fact that 
the figures on old coins and in paintings were not meant 
to be botanically exact. See cuts above and under Onopor- 
don. — Spear- this tie, the common thistle, Cnicus lanceo- 
latus: so called from its lance-shaped leaves. — Stemless 
thistle, a European thistle, Cnicus acaulis, having n tuft 
of prickly spreading leaves and a few largish purple heads, 
scarcely rising above the ground. Also dirarf thistle, and 
locally pod-thistle. — Swamp-thistle, a tall species, Cni- 
cus muticus, with single or few deep-purple heads on the 
branches : found in damp soil in the eastern United States. 
-Swine-thistle. Same ns soir-thistle.— Syrian this- 
tle, Cnicus (Notobasis) Syri acu % of the Mediterranean re- 
gion. It is a plant from 1 to 4 feet high, with milky-veined 
leaves, the heads, one to three, on short axillary branches, 
each head embraced by a rigid pinnatifld spiny-pointed 
bract. — Tall thistle, a common species of the United 
States east of the Mississippi, Cnicus altissimus, a branch- 
ing plant sometimes 10 feet high, the leaves covered with 
close white wool beneath, the flowers light-purple. — Vir- 
gin Mary’s thistle. Same as milk-thistle. -Way-' thistle, 
the Canada thistle.— Welted thistle, an Old World spe- 
cies, Carduus acanthoidcs, resembling the musk-thistle. 
-Wolves’- or wolf’s-thistlet, Carlina acaulis.— Wool- 
ly-headed thistle. Same as friar's-croicn.— Yellow 
thistle, Cnicus horridulus, of the Atlantic United States, 
a stout plant from 1 to 3 feet high, with very spiny lea\ cs 
and pale-yellow or purple heads. (See also bur-thistle, 
hedgehog-thistle, melancholy-thistle, melon-thistle, milk-this- 
tle, musk-thistle, pine-thistle, pod-thistle, sow-thistle, star- 
thistle, torch-thistle.) 

thistle-bird (tliis'l-bfcrd),??. The American gold- 
finch, Chrysomitris 01 * Spin its tristis, or another 
thistle-finch (which see). 

Among the occasional visitors to the yard were two 
American goldfinches, or thistle-birds. 

'The Atlantic, LXVI. 2GO. 

thistle-butterfly (this'l-but^v-fli), n. The 
painted-lady, Vanessa or I'ljraincis earelni, a 
cosmopolitan butterfly -whose larva feeds on 
the thistle. See cut under painicd-lmlij. 

thistle-cook (this'l-kok), n. The common corn- 
hunting, JSinbcrha miliaria. See cut under bunt- 
ing. [Prov. Eng.] 

thistle-cropper (tkis'l-krop'er), n. The do- 
mestic ass; a donkey. 

thistle-crown (this'l-kroun), «• [So named 
from the thistle on tho coin.] An English gold 
coin of tho reign of James I., current 1C04-11, 
weighing about 30 grains, and worth 4*. or 4s. 
4J ii. (about $1 or SI. 10). 

thistle-digger (tliis'I -digger), n. A form of 
spade with a narrow, forked blade, with which 
tho root of a 
thistle can be 
cut below tho 
crown. A pro- 
jection from the 
back of the blade 
serves as a ful- 
crum, by the aid 
of which the sev- 
ered plant can be 
pried up. 

thistle-dollar 
(this'l-dol'ilr), 
n. A Scottish 
silver coin, 
also called the 
double mcrl:, is- 
sued in 1578 by 
James VI. It 
weighed 342. G 
grains troy, 
and was worth 
23s. 8(7. Scotch 
(nearly 2s. 

English) at tho 
time of issue. 

thistle-down 
(this'l-doun), 
n. Tho pappus 
of the thistle, 
by which tho 
achenia are 
borne by the 
wind to great 
distances. See 

cuts under R ' v “ 5 '. 

- , 7 1 histle-dollar. — British Museum. 

thistle. (Size of the original.) 



thistle-down 6 , 

As fl thistle-domic in tli* ayre doth flie, 

So vainly slialt thou too and fro be tost. S? ie ^ em °t 0 ) °PPOi 

Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 034 . LRare.J 
First loves were apt to float away from memory as thistle- They crossed from Eroai 
downs upon a summer breeze. The Century, XL. 681 : the ferry, and in a little w 

thistle-finch (this'l-finch), ». One of several th,: t, " 1In 0,1 ‘he thither sid 
different fringilline birds which feed to a no- 

table extent on the seeds of the thistle and va- tlu ther ( TH1 ™ er )> ”• 


more remote; opposite: opposed to hither. 
[Rare.] 

They crossed from Broadway to the noisome street by 
the ferry, anti in a little while had taken their places in 
the train on the thither side of the water. 

Uoivells, Their Wedding Journey, ii. 
hither (THiTti'er), v. i. [< thither, ode.] To 


riotis related composites. This name, or an equiv- tln thei. [Rare.]— To hither and thither. See 
•lltnt, is traceable to the a«ai-0i$e? of Aristotle (compare 4 .£*xtT* , 

the extract given under thistlewarp below), and covers MUtHertO (THiTH-er-to ), adv. [< thither + 
numerous species of To that place or point: so far. {"Rare.! 

linnet's, siskins, gold- „„ , , . 15 L J 

llnche*. etc., of similar 1I,e . w ? r H n, F n s petitions also laid particular stress on 

habits and of close* the point that by the thitherto prevailing laws the jour- 

h n latcd subgeneric /#QS l! >"fnBy educated for their trade had acquired a 
tToups, for the erpln- tight similar to property 

nation of which see 111 ■" English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), Int., p. cxcii. 


fy— ' Jk JZliyiUf/t IrtlUS^Li. lb. X. 15. ), int., p. CXCII. 

thitherward (TitiTH'er-wiird), adv. [< ME. 
.jS.rC/GH 1 fr-3 thidirwaril, thedcruard, thi/dcrirtird, Ihndcrward, 
Ordiiells, a linnet, a £- < % ncear( J' < thither + -wcard, E. 

thirtlejinch. IKge : * -4“r« Toward that place, point, or stdo ; m 

Somenclator (1685), p, that direction. 

[fj*. (Haiti well.) When thou goys in the gate, go not to faste, 

thistle -merk hydenverd ne thederward tlii liede thou caste, 

(this ' 1- m6rk), W. **° okr Iireccdrncc ( E - E - T - s -» extra ser.), i. 4G. 

A Scottish silver 0 i n _» ^ Long he wander'd, till at last a gleam 

enin in 1(101 Of dawning light turn’d thitherivard in haste 

com, issuea m iuui Hig travdrd steps ^ p L Hi 600 

bv James VI. It , ’ * 

weighed 104.7 tmtnerwards (THiTU'er-wjjrdz), adv. [< ME. 

grains troy, and Ihidcrwards, < AS. thiderwearde s, < thiderweard 

was worth 13s. 4f7. M&W "' + adv. gon. -cs.] Same ns thitherward. 

Scotch (13M. Eng- oA thltlmgt (Tmt ling), n. [Ongm obscure.] A 

lish) at the time of if hamlot ' 

issue. '^,>4 Cities, bonoughs, baronies, hundreds, towns, villages, 

thistle-plume ‘ thillings. Milton, Articles of Tcace with the Irish, xviii. 

( this' l-plom ) , n. A t|litse e (tlnt'se), n. Seo thcctscc. 

plume-moth, Piero- tilltto, n. See Sandortcum. 

nhortts cartlttidac- »■ Same ns thihtc. 

tylns, whose larva Thlaspi (thlns'pi), n. [NL. (Malpighi, 1675; 

feeds on thistle- earlier iti Matthioli, 1554), < L. thlaspi , (. Gr. 

heads. [U. S.] Reverse. O’/uo-i, O’/.naTTir, a kind of cress the seed of which 

thistle-tube (this'- Thisti^merLorjnm^vi.-nnnsh was crushed and used as a condiment, < (War, 
Mfib),« Inchem- “ m ' crush, bruise.] A genus of cruciferous plants, 

ical glassware, a funnel-tube in which the flar- '.''I 10 of the tribe Tlilaspitlc.r. It is characterized by 
inn- hart of the funnel is enm.oetod i„,ik «I«nl petals, stamens without appendages, and a sessile 

; r 0 ,.c,!i;d ^ . , , ulb cnmipinatepod willi latei ally compressed winged or keeled 

Of considerablj lnrgci diameter, from the hot- \ nhc*, and two or more seeds in each cell. There nre about 
tom of which a tube extends downward, thus ;{,) nntives chiefly of northern regions, both tern- 

presenting a profile strikinerlv similar to the PyrateandniUjc. Thej arc usually smooth annuals, somc- 
stalk of a tlii^tlo mwl itc Vyiimwinitn o times peminmls, with a rosette of radical leaves, the stem- 

. Q tiistle and its composite flowei leaws With an aurieled clnsping lmsc, mul the raceined 

(Wlionce the name). ^ tloncis eitliei white, pink, or pale-purple. For T. arvaise 

thistlewarpt (this'l-warp), 11 . [< thistl* + imrn. of Euro P t '» P0L ’ I^nny-crcss, mul cuts under accuvibent and 
Cf. moUlwarp .] The goldfinch or siskin: a , rVT . , „ 

thistle-fiuch. inlaspideas (thla*'-pul e-e), ?/. pi. [^L. (A. 1 . 

Two sweet birds, snrnamcd tlf Acantliides, A° ° f < 2 hi asp id-) + -CiC. ] 

Which wc call Thi*tlc-u-arj> s, that near no seas A t P. be of cruciferous plants, characterized by 
Dare ever come, but still in couples fly, a silicic compressed contrary to tho usually 

rillJwi.fl 1,1 r S li L '- 0 o S , t< ! f es i tify . > narrow partition, and bv straight aecumbent 

1 ^„ t a 1 7JSri t der. V I. g- 7 . It im ' , . ,,Ic .« genera, of which 

fhlciltr ftliia'ltt „ rr ft }.,j„ J. ill,. Jhlttspi (the type), I hens (the candytuft), and 
“S \ J< t !" x ' c . t, 1 - ‘ on - Ttrsdaim are file most important. 

. .ling o 01 abounding in thistles. thlipsencephalus (thlip-scn-sef'a-lus), pi. 

Or fertile only in it]'mv “di.gmcc, 6 ""’ + l) ~ •P’ L -’ , Gt - P rcss ,"f 

Exults to see its thistly cursiT repeal’d. ,M C + »>/.»()«/ of, brain.] In tcratol., 

Ctnrper, Task, vi. Tus. il monster the uppor part of whose skull is ab- 
Thc ground Is thistl:/, and not pleasurable to hare feet. K( “ nt , as 11 result of abnormal intracranial pres- 
Iluskin, Elements of Drawing, p. els. sure during fetal life. 

2. Resembling a thistle or some attribute of a thlipsis (thlip'sis), n. [NE., <Gr. OAi^'ir, pros- 
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immerons species of 

liii’iet* 5 . siskins, gold- ^S it P u. t 7^ 

linches etc., of similar 

haHts and of close- 

1} nlatcd subgeneric ^ 

groups, for the expin- 

nation of which see 

rpilliie. Also thistle- rsrjS0 

lard, and formerly this- ![.':& -j t^rr'i Eg] 
linear]:- ] - RO = 

C.irduells, a linnet, a V W'--- : ''s~j) s , '\\ L ' fjfloy 
(/, ittlefnch. ; ii 1 , £tJ'5S<7. T 

Xomenclator (1585), p. ) -^VA 

[57. (Ilalliwcll.) 

thistle-merk 

(this'l-m6rk), w. 

A Scottish Silver Olncrse. 

coin, issued in 1601 

by James VI. It 

weighed 104.7 X0* 

grains troy, and 

was worth 135. 4 d. 

Scotch (13^7. Eng- 

lisli) at the time of Z 

issue. fez.- V 

thistle-plume ?5'f b v,_5 

(this'l-plom), ». A 
plume-moth, l'tcru- 

phorus earthtidac- W? 

tylits, whose larva 
feeds on thistle- 
heads. [U. S.] Reverse. 

thiqt.lp-tllhP (tills'- Thistle-merk of James VI. — British 

, , “ U y ”, b Museum (Size of the original > 

1-tub), «. In chem- 
ical glassware, a funnel-tube in which the flar- 
ing part of the funnel is connected with a bulb 
of considerably larger diameter, from the bot- 
tom of which a tube extends downward, thus* 
presenting a profile strikingly similar to the 
stalk of a thistle and its composite flower 
(wlionce the name). 

thistlewarpt (this'l-warp), v. [< thistU + warp. 
Cf. mohhearp .] The goldfinch or siskin: a 
thistle-fiuch. 

Two sweet birds, snrnamcd tlf Acantliides, 

Which we call Thhtlc-rva^s, that near no seas 
Dare ever come, but still in couples fly, 

And feed on thistle-tops, to testify 
The hardness of their first life in the last. 

Marlowe and Cha]tman, Hero and Lcander, \i. 277. 
thistly (this'li), a. [< thistle + -yl.] 1. Con- 

sisting of or abounding in thistles. 

The land, once lean, 

Or fertile only in its own disgrace, 

Exults to Bee its thistly curse repeal’d. 

Coir per, Task, vi. 70S. 
The ground Is thistly, and not pleasurable to bare feet. 

Ituskin, Elements of Drawing, p. 218 . 




Reverse. 

Thistle-merk of James VI.— British 
Museum (Sizcof the original > 


thistle ; prickly. 

The rough Hedg-liog . . . 
On 's thistly bristles roules him quickly in. 


sure, compression, < 0Xi f kiv y press, distress. ] In 
mrd.y compression of vessels, especiallj’ con- 
striction by an external cause; oppression. 


Sylvester, tr. of Du Dartas’s Weeks, i. 0. tho i (*„<>), adr. and Com. [< ME. tho, (ha, < AS. 
A beautiful Maltese [cat] with great yellow e>c«», fur as f} t( i then * ns a relative when • < *tha tho nvn- 
soft as velvet, and silver)- paws as lovely to look at as they ! * i i V .1 \ J W t 1 7 

were thistly to touch. nominal base seen in (he, that, etc.] I, adv. 

R. T. Coolee, Somebody’s Nelghhois, p. 4>. Tlicn ; thereupon. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 
thiswiset (Tnis'w-iz), adv. [< this + -tr/’.s’C.] In 77|0 redde he me how Sampson loste his heres. 
this manner; thus. Chaucer, I’ioI. to Wife of Path’s Tale, 1. 721. 


But yet deghit not the Duke, tho/ hym dere tholit. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 8G69. 
There is not a soul of them all, thof he might not care 
a brass penny for you before, who will not fill a bumper to 
your health now. J. Raillie. 

thoft 1 (thoft), )i. [Either a mod. var. of 
thought itself a var. of the earlier thoft , or 
representing the earlier thoft unaltered, < ME. 
* thoft, < AS. thoft e (= Icel. thopta = Sw\ toft 
= Dan. toftc), a rowing-bench; hence gethofta, 
a companion, orig. a companion on a row'ing- 
bonch (‘thoft-fellow ’) ; cf. ME. fem. thuften, 
thuhten, a handmaid.] A rowing-bench : used 
in the compound thoft-fcllow. [Prov. Eng.] 
thoft 2 (thoft), v. A dialectal form of thought 1 . 
thoft-fellow (thoft'fePo), n. [< thoft 1 +/<?(- 
hue.] A fellow-oarsman. RalliicdL [Prov. 
Eng.] 

tholance (tho'lans), n. [< thole 1 + -ancc.’} 
Sufferance. Jamieson. [Scotch.] 
thole 1 (thol), v pret. andpp. tliolcd, ppr. thol- 
ing. [< ME. tholen, tholien , < AS. tholian = OS. 
tholcan, tholon = OFries. tholia = OHG- dolcn, 
MHGr. doln = Icel. thola = Sw. tftla = Dan. 
taalc = Goth, thulan , suffer; akin to Gr. r’kfivai , 
suffer (rTiijfiuv, miserable, TroTiv-Aaq, much-suf- 
fering, To?.udv, risk, suffer, etc.), L. tolcrarc , 
endure, tollcrc, bear, lift, raise (pp. latus for 
*tlatus, pret. tuli, used to supply the pret. and 
pp. of ferre , bear). Cf. tolerate , etc. Hence 
AS. gethyld = D. geduhl = OHG. dult, ^IIIG. 
dult, G.gc-didd, endurance, patience; D. duldcn 
= OHG. dultan , MHG. dulten , G. duldcn , suf- 
fer.] I, trans. 1. To bear; undergo; sus- 
tain ; put up with ; stand. 

Thci prechen that penaunce is profitable to the soule, 
And what myschief and malese Cr)’st for man tholed. 

Piers Ploinnan (B), xiii. 7C. 
We’ve done nae ill, we’ll thole nac wrang. 

Lads of Wamphray (Child’s Ballads, VI. 172). 
Thou goest about a-sighing and a-nioaning in a way 
that I can’t stand or thole. Mrs. Haskell, Ruth, xvi. 

2. To experience ; feel; suffer. 

God, that tholede passiun, 

The holde, sire, longe aliuc. 

King Horn (E. E. T. S.), p. G7. 
So nmche wo as I have with you tholed. 

Chaucer, Friar’s Tale, 1. 248. 
The long reign of utter wretchedness, the nineteen win- 
ters which England had tholed for her sins. 

E. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, V. 219. 

3. To tolerate; permit; allow'. 

I salle hys commandemcnt holde, 3 if Criste wil me thole! 

Mortc Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4151. 
Trewly he is on-lyue, 

That tholede the Jewes his fiessli to riffe, 

He letc vs fele his woundes fyue, 

Oure lorde verrny. 

York Plays, p. 453. 

4. To admit of ; afford. 

He gaed to his gude wife 
Wi’ a’ the speed that he coml thole. 

Lochmaben Ilarjicr (Child’s Ballads, VI. 3). 

5. To give freely. HaUiweU. 

.II. intrans. 1. To endure grief, pain, mis- 
fortune, etc. ; suffer. 

Mamie on molde, he meke to me. 

And haue thy maker in thi mymle, 

And tliynke huwe I haue tholid for the, 

With pereles paynes for to be pyned. 

York Plays, p. 372. 

2. To be patient or tolerant; bear (with) ; be 
indulgent. 

Thcnne he thulged with lflr tlirepe, & tholed liir to speke, 
* Iio here on hym the belt, it befle liit hym swythe, 

<t he granted. 

Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1859. 


, Which text may thiswise be understood: that, as that 
sin shall be punished with everlasting damnation in the 
life to come, even bo shall it not escape vengeance here. 
Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 24. 

thithent, adv. See thethen . 
thither (TniTn'er), adv. [< ME. Iliidcr, thijdcr , 
thijdur, Hinder, theder , thedur, thudcrc , < AS. 
thidcr, ihj/dcr = Icel. thadhra , thither; cf. Goth. 
thathro, thence, then; < *tha, the pronominal 
base of the, that, etc., + -dcr, a compar. suffix 
seen also in hither, whither , after , yonder, etc. 
Cf. Skt. tatra, there, thither.] 1 . To that place : 
opposed to hither. 

Whan the kouherd com thid[er]e he koured lowc 
To bi-hold in at the hole whl his hound berkyd. 

William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 47. 
Where I am, thither ye cannot come. John vii. 34. 
2. To that point, degree, or result; to that end. 

■r ™ 3 . testier shall clear all : nothing remains but that 
I kindle the boy thither. Shak., As you Like it, I. 1. 179. 
Hither and thither. See hither. 
thither (THiTH'6r), [< thither, adv.] Being 
in that place or direction; hence, further; 


Athen. He will enfoice, if you resist his suit. 

Ida. What tho ? Greene, James IV., ii. 

Il.t conj. When. 

Tho he was of nyne hundred 3 er and two and thritti old. 
His strengthe faylede of his limes. 

Ilvly Rood (cd. Morris), p. 21. 

tho 2 f (tho), dcf. art. and pron. [< ME. the, ilia, 
< AS. Ilia, pi. of sc (the), sed, tluct , the def. art. : 
see the k] I. d'f. art. The (in plural); those. 
Out of the gospel lie tho wordes caughtc. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 498. 
II. pron. Those ; they. 

Been tiler none othere manor resemblances 
That yc may likne youre paiables to, 

But if a sely wyf he oon of that 

Chaucer, Vioi. to Wife of Bath's Talc, 1. 370. 

tho’, tho 3 (tiio), conj. A common abbreviated 
spelling of though. 
thoelt, n. An old spelling of tliolc-. 
thoft (TUof), conj. [< ME. thof, thofc; a dial, 
form of though, the orig. guttural rjh\li) chang- 
ing to/, as also in dwarf, and as pronounced 
in rough, trough, etc.] Though. 


3. To wait; stay; remain. Jamieson; EalliweU. 
[Obsolete or prov. Eug. or Scotch in all uses.] 
tholeH (thol), w. [ME. thole (= Icel. that)-, < 
thole t, i’.] Patience; endurance; tolerance. 
For ic am god, gelus and strong, 

Min wreclie is hard, min thole is long. 

Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3490. 
thole 2 (thol), n. [Also th ok l, tliowcl, and for- 
merly thocl; early mod. E. thollc ; < ME. thol, 
thollc, < AS. thol (glossed seal nuts) = MD. dot, 
dollc, D. dol - LG. dollc, a thole, = Icel. thollr, 
a wooden peg, tho tholo of a boat, a pin, = 
Dan. tol, a thole, pin, stopper; cf. Icel. thollr , 
also thoU ( thall - ), = Norw. toll, tall, a fir-tree, = 
Sw. tall, dial, till, a pine-tree.] 1. A pin in- 
serted in tho gunwale of a boat, or in a similar 
position, to act as a ful- 
crum for the oar in row- . 

- a .n uii-au 1 u-iuii. ft. a o* i . » — .... II 

mg. The oar Is sometimes se- * — 1 — ^ 

cured to the thole by n loop of Thole, 

cordage; but more frequently 

there are two pins between which the oar plays, in which 
case the thole is properly the pin against which the oar 
presses when the stroke is made. It is common, however. 



thole 

to speak of the two together as the tholes. Also called 
thole-pin. 

They took us for French, our boats being fitted with 
thoels and grummets for the oars in the French fashion. 

Marry at, Frank Mildmay, v. (Davies.) 
With what an unusual amount of noise the oars worked 
in the thoxcels ! Dickens, Great Expectations, liv. 

The sound of their oars on the tholes had died in the dis- 
tance. Longfellow, Evangeline, ii. 2. 

2. The pin or handle of a scythe-snath. — 3f. 
A cart-pin. 

Thollc, a cartpynne, clieuille de charctte. 

Palsgrave, p. 2S0. 

thole 3 (thol), n. [< L. tholus , < Gr. BoXog : see 
tholus.] In arch.: ( a ) Same as tholus; some- 
times, a vaulted niche, or recess in a temple, 
where votive offerings were suspended. 

Let altars smoke, and tholes expect our spoils, 

Cccsar returns in triumph ! 

J. Fisher, Fuimus Trees, iii. 2. 

(h) The scutcheon or knot at the center of a 
timber vault. 

tholemodt, «. [ME., < AS. tholemod (= Icel. 
tholinmodr; cf. Sw. t&lmodig = Dan. taalmodig), 
having a patient mind,< tholian , endure, 4- mod, 
mind, mood : see mood 1 .'] Patient; forbearing. 

The fyfte [deed of mercy) es to be tholemode when men 
mysdosc vs. Religious Pieces (E. E. T. S.), p. 0. 

tholemodlyt, ado. [ME., < tholemod + -ly-.] 
Patiently. 

He [God] abit tholemodliche, 

He fur-geft litliche. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 240. 
tholemodnesst, n. [ME., < tholcmnd + -ness.] 
Patience; forbearance; long-suffering. 

The uirtuc of merci, tlict is rorijc and tholcmodncssc of 
otliremanne kuead and of othrcnianne misdede. 

Aycnbitc of Imvyt (E. E. T. S.), p. 185, 
thole-pin (thol'pin), n. Same as thole-, 1. 
Thollon prism. A form of prism soraotimes 
used in spectrum-analysis, which gives a high 
degree of dispersion. It is a triple prism, consisting 
of a 90° prism of dense glass within, having an additional 
prism of small angle (say 15 s ) cemented to each side with 
edges in reversed position to the central prism ; the com- 
pound prism would thus have an angle of 50''. Also called 
Ituthcrfurd prism. 

tholobate (thol'o-bat), n. [< Gr. a dome, 
4- (iarig, verbal’adj. of jiaivciv, go, walk.] In 
arch., a substructure supporting a domo. 
tholus (tho'lus), u. ; pi. tlioli (-11). [Also tholos; 
< L. tholus, < Gr. O&'aoc, a dome, a rotunda, any 
circular building.] In classical arch., any cir- 
cular building, as that designed by Polyclotus 
at Epidaurus; also, a domo or cupola; adorned 
structure; specifically, at Athens, the round 
chamber, or rotunda, a public building con- 
nected with the prytnneum, in which the pryt- 
anes dined. 

The Thirty Tyrants on one occasion summoned him, to- 
gether with four others, to the Tholus, the place in which 
the Prytanes took their meals. G. II. Lewes. 

Tile Athenian Arcllniological Society lias excavated the 
tholos of Amyclic, near Sparta. Athciuvum, No, 32Gl,p.C48. 

Thomsean, Thomean (to-mo'au), n. [< LL. 
Thomas, < Gr. Ouyag, a Hebrew name.] Samo 
as Christian of St. Thomas (which see, under 
Christian). 

Thomaism (to'ma-izm), n. Samo as Thomism. 
Thomasite (tom'as-it), n. [< Thomas, the name 
of the founder of the sect, + -ifc 2 .] Same as 
Christadclphian. 

Thomas's operation. See operation. 
thomet, n. An obsolete form of thumb 1 . 
Thomean, n. See Thom, ran. 

Thomisidse (tlio-mis'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Tho- 
misits + -idw.] A family of laterigrade spiders, 
typified by the genus Thomisus. The species are 
numerous and wide -spread. They are mostly known as 
crab-spiders, from their peculiar manner of running side- 
wise or backward, as a crab is supposed to do, nud also 
from their general shape, the body being broad and the 
legs, or some of them, being usually held bent forward and 
moved like those of the crustaceans whose appearance is 
thus suggested. 

Thomism (to'mizm), 11 . [< TJiom-as + -ism.] 

The doctrine of the followers of Thomas Aqui- 
nas, an eminent theologian of the thirteenth 
century (died 1274). Thomas Aquinas held two 
sources of knowledge —faith and reason — the doctrines 
of unconditional predestination and efficacious grace, and 
a physical as well as a moral efficacy in the sacraments; 
and he denied the doctrine of the immaculate conception. 
His theology, embodied in his great work, “Summa Theo- 
logitc,” was based on a philosophical system rather than 
on either the Bible or the traditional teaching of the 
church. It was an attempt to reconcile Aristotelian phi- 
losophy with the Christian faith. It is of very high au- 
thority in the Roman Catholic Church, and its influence is 
great even outside of that church. Also Thomaism. 
Thomist (to'mist), n. andu. [< Thom-as + -ist.] 
I. n. A follower of Thomas Aquinas. 

Scotists and Thomists now in peace remain. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 444. 
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Thomists, a name often given to the followers of Thomas 
Aquinas, who. besides adopting the Aristotelian philoso- 
phy, in opposition to Duns Scotus, who held the Platonic, 
also taught the doctrines of Augustine on the subject of 
original sin, free grace, etc. He condemned the dogma 
of the immaculate conception, in opposition to Scotus. 
The two sects were also divided on the question of the 
sacraments, as to whether grace was conferred by them 
physically or morally — the Thomists holding the former, 
the Scotists the latter. . . . The Thomists were Realists, 
while the Scotists were Nominalists; and although the 
Roman see naturally inclined to favor the doctrines of 
the Scotists, the prestige of Aquinas was so great that the 
Thomists ruled the theology of the Church up to the time 
of the controversy between the Molinists and the Jansen- 
ists, when the views of the Scotists substantially pre- 
vailed. 

McClintocIc and Strong, Cyclopaedia of Biblical, etc., Litera- 
ture, x. 373. 

II. a. Same as Thomistic. 

The recent revival in different countries of the Thomist 
philosophy, now again authoritatively proclaimed to be 
the sheet-anchor of Catholic doctrine. Mind, IX. 159. 

Thomistic (to-mis'tik), a. [< Thomist + - ic .] 
Of or pertaining to the Thomists or Thomism. 
[Rare.] 

Yet in the Thomistic system the ancient thinker often 
conquers the Christian. Mind, XI. 445. 

Thomistical (to-mis'ti-kal), a. [< Thomistic + 
-al.] In the manner of the Thomists, or of 
Thomas Aquinas; subtle; over-refined. 

How far, lo! M. More, is this your strange Thomistical 
sense [interpretation] from the flat letter? 

Tyndale, Supper of the Lord (ed. Parker Soc.), p. 244. 

Thomisus (tho'mis-us), n. [NL. (Walckenaer), 
< Gr. Oufttaaeiv or Boyt^eiv, whip, scourge.] The 
typical genus of Tliomisidic , or crah-spiders. 
Thomite (to'mit), u. [< Thom-as 4- - iic v.] Same 
as Thom wan. 

Thomomys (tko'mo-mis), n. [NL. (Maximilian, 
1839). < Gr. OufiuQ, a* heap, + /wg = E. mouse.] 1 . 
One of two genera of G corny id t x or pocket-go- 
phers, differing from Gcomys in having the up- 
per incisors smooth or with only a fine marginal 
(not median) groove. The external ears, though 
small, have a distinct auricle ; the fore feet are moderately 
fossorial ; and none of the species are as large as those of 
Gcomys. They range from British America to Mexico, and 
from the Mississippi valley to the Pacific. The northern 
foim is T. talpoides; a western is T. bulbivonts, thecamass- 
rat of the Pacific slope; a southern is T. umbrinus; the 
smallest is described as T. chains, of the Rocky Mountain 
region, about five inches long. In habits these gophers 
closely resemble the species of Geomys. The generic name 
indicates the little piles of earth with which they soon 
dot the suiface of the soft soil in which they work. See 
cut under camass-rat. 

2. [J. c.] A member of this genus. 

I found also bones and fragments of the Elephas primi- 
genius, and the greater part of the skeleton of a Thomomys. 

Amer. Nat., Nov., 18S9, p. 979. 

Thompson’s solution of phosphorus. See so- 
lution. 

thomsenolite (tom'son-o-lit),?t. [Named after 
Dr. J. Thomsen of Copenhagen.] A hydrous 
fluoride of aluminium, calcium, and sodium, 
fouud with paclinolito and cryolite in Green- 
land, also in Colorado. 

Thomsen’s disease. [Named after Dr. Thom- 
sen of Schleswig-Holstein, who was himself a 
sufferer from tbo disease, and tlie first to de- 
scribe it.] An affection characterized by ina- 
bility to relax at once certain groups of mus- 
cles that have been contracted after a period of 
rest. It runs in families, beginning very early 
in life. Also called myotonia congenita. 
Thomson effect. See effect. 

Thomsonian (tom-so'ni-an), a. and «. [< 

Thomson (Dr. Samuel Thomson, of Massachu- 
setts, 17G9-1843) + -!-<!«.] I. a. Noting or 
pertaining to a system of botanical medicine, 
ono of whose doctrines is that, as all minerals 
aro from the earth, their tendency is to carry- 
men into their graves, whereas tlie tendency 
of herbs, from tlieir growing upward, is to keep 
men out of their graves. 

II. n. An adherentof the Thomsonian theory. 
Thomsonianism (tom-so'ni-an-izm), n. [< 
Thomsonian + -ism.] The principles of the 
Thomsonian school. 

The career of Thomson was unique, and even to this day 
Thomsonianism has its votaries, and lobelia and rum sweats 
are retained with the tenacity of old friends. 

Pop. Sci. News, XXIII. 01. 

thomsonite (tom'son-It), n, [< Thomson (Tho- 
mas Thomson, a Scottish chemist, 1773-1852) 
+ -itc 2 .] A mineral of the zeolite family, occur- 
ring generally in masses of a radiated struc- 
ture, in spherical concretions or compact. It is 
a hydrous silicate of aluminium, calcium, and 
sodium. 

Thomson’s electrometer, mirror-galvanom- 
eter, siphon-recorder, etc. See electrometer , 
galvanometer, etc. 


thoracic 

thong (thong), ii. [<ME. thong , thwong , tliwang , 

< AS. thwang , thwong (= Icel. thvcngr ), thong, 
latchet, esp. of shoes, < * timing an (* thwang in 
pret.), constrain; see twinge,] A long nar- 
row strip of leather ; a narrow strap, used as 
a fastening, a halter, reins, the lash of a whip, 
the latchet of a shoe, and in many other ways. 
See cut under snow-shoe. 

Queme quyssewes [cuisses] then, that coyntlych closed 
His thik thrawen thygez, with thwonges to-tachched. 

Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 579. 

After cutte that pece into thwanges smal, 

Lete it not be brode, but narow as may be. 

Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 508. 

A lethern thong doth serve his wnst to girt. 

Times' Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 27. 
From the high box they [coachmen] whirl the thong around, 
And with tlie twining lash their shins resound. 

Gay, Trivia, iii. 37. 

thong (thong), v. [< ME. thwongen; < thong, «.] 

1. f trans. To provide, fit, or fasten -with a thong. 

Thongcde scheon. Ancren Riwle, p. 3G2. 

ii. intrans. 1. To strike with n thong, or with 
a similar implement, as the lash of a whip. 

She has hit Mrs. Bonnington on the raw place, and smil- 
ingly proceeds to thong again. 

Thackeray, Lovel the "Widower, iv. 

2. To rope; stretch out into viscous threads or 
filaments. 1 Talliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

thong-seal (thong'sel), n. The bearded seal, 
Erignathus barbatus. See cut under Erignathus. 
thongy (thong'i), a. [< thong + -y 1 .] Eopy; 
viscid. Ballhccll. [Prov. Eng.] 
thonk, n. and v. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of thank. 

thoirwanget, n. See thumrangc. 
thooid (tuo'oid), a. and n. [< Gr. 0i>t (Bait), a 
beast of prey of tlie wolf kind, + elSoc, form.] 

1. a. Wolfish; resembling or related to the 
wolf; lupine: as, “ the thodid or lupine series ” 
of canines, ll r . E. Flower. 

II. n. A member of the thoBid or lupine se- 
ries of canine quadrupeds, as a wolf, dog, or 
jackal: as. “ ihooids, or lupine forms Huxley. 
thoom (thorn), n. A dialectal form of thumb 1 . 
Thor (thor) ,n. [< Icel. Thorr, a contr. oi*Thonrr 
= AS. Thunor: see thunder and Thursday.] 1. 
The second principal god of the ancient Scandi- 
navians, the god of thunder. He was the eon of Odin, 
or the supreme being, and Jiirtli, the earth. He was tlie 
champion of the gods, and was called in to their assistance 
whenever they were in straits. He was also the friend of 
mankind, and the slayer of trolls and evil spirits. Ifc al- 
ways earned nhcavyhammerfnytifm'r, the crusher), which, 
as often ns he discharged it, returned to his hand of itself . 
lie possessed a girdle which had the virtue of renewing 
his strength. Tlior is represented ns n powerful man in 
tlie prime of life, with a long led beard, a crown on liis 
head, a scepter in one hand, and liis hammer in tlie other. 
Thursday is called after him, and his name enters as an 
element into a great many proper names. 

2. [NL.] In cool., a genus of macrurous crus- 
taceans. J. S. Kingsley, 1878.— Thor’s day. See 
Thursday. — Thor's hammer. See hammer!. 

thoracabdominal (tho"rak-ab-dom'i-nal), a. 
[< thorax ( thorac -) 4- abdomen : see abdominal.] 
Pertaining or common to the thorax and the ab- 
domen: as, the thoracabdominal cavity of any 
vertebrate below a mammal, 
thoracacromial (tb6"rnk-u-kro'mi-al), a. [< L. 
thorax (thorac-), tlio thorax, + NL. acromion: 
see acromial.] Of or pertaining to the chest 
and the shoulder, or the thorax and the pecto- 
ral arch; acromiothoracic: specifically noting 
a group of muscles. Cones, 1887. 
thoracaorta (th6 ,, rak-a-6r'tii), n.; pi. thorac- 
aorta: (-te). [NL., < tliorax (thorac-) + aorta.] 

The thoracic aorta, contained in the cavity' of 
tlie thorax, and with which the abdominal aorta 
is continuous. See cut under thorax. Coues. 
thoracentesis (tbo' i 'ra-sen-te'sis), )!. [NL., for 
* thoracocentesis , < L. thorax (thorac-), tlie tho- 
rax, + Gr. Kturyaig, < uevretv, puncture : see cen- 
ter 1 .] The operation of puncturing the chest, 
as in hydrothorax or empyema, and withdraw- 
ing the contained fluid ; paracentesis thoracis, 
thoraces, «. Plural of thorax. 
thoracetron (tho-ra-se'tron), n.; pi. thoracetra 
(-trii). [NL., < h.' thorax (thorac-), the tliorax, 
+ Gr. r/rpov, the abdomen.] The thorax, or sec- 
ond division of the body, of some crustaceans, 
as the king-crab: correlated with cephalctron 
andplcon. Owen. 1872. 

thoracic (tlio-rns'ik), a. and n. [= F. thoracique 
= Sp. toracico = Pg. thoracico = It. toracico, < 
NL. *thoracicus, < L. thorax (thorac-), the tho- 
rax: see thorax.] I. a. 1. Of or pertaining to 
the thorax or chest: as, thoracic walls, contents, 
organs, or structures, (a) Contained in tlie thorax; 
lntrathoracic : as, tlie thoracic viscera. (5) Dorsal, as a 
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vertebra which bears functional ribs; entering into the 
formation of the thorax : specifically noting such verte- 
bra; (all vertebne being dorsal in one sense), (c) Pertain- 
ing to the head and thorax of some animals ; cephalotho- 
racic: as, thoracic appendages, (d) Attached to the tho- 
rax : as, thoracic Iinibs or appendages; the thoracic girdle 
(that is, the pectoral arch, or shoulder-girdle, of a verte- 
brate); pectoral In position, as the ventral fins of some 
fifhes. (c) Pertaining to the front and sides of the thorax 
or to the breast; pectoral: as, the mammary glands of 
man are thoracic. (/) Done or effected by means of the 
thorax : as, thoracic respiration. (g) Affecting the thorax 
or its organs : as, thoracic diseases, symptoms, or remedies. 
2. Having a thorax (of this or that kind) ; be- 
longing to the Thoracica: as, the thoracic eirri- 
peds.— 3. Having the ventral fins thoracic in 
position; belonging to the Thoracici : as, a tho- 
racic fisll.— Thoracic angles, the corners of the thorax, 
or of theprothornx in insects with wing-covers.— Thoracic 
aorta, that section of the aorta which traverses the cavity 
of the thorax. It extends from the origin of the vessel to its 
passage through the aortic orifice of the diaphragm, where 
it becomes the abdominal aorta. The term is also restricted 
to the straight or descending part of the aorta (excluding 
the arch). In this sense the thoracic aorta begins where 
the arch ends, about opposite the fifth thoracic vertebra. 
The branches of the thoracic aorta arc the pericardial, 
bronchial (the nutrient vessels of the lungs), esophageal, 
postmediastinal, and the usually ten pairs of intercostal*?. 
Seecuts under diaphragm and thorax.— Thoracic artery, 
one of several branches given off by the axillary artery in 
the second and third sections of its course, and distributed 
chiefly to the pectoral muscles and adjacent soft tissues 
Four such vessels are named in man as the superior, acro- 
mial, long , and alar. They are also called suprathvracic, 
acromiothoracic or thoracacromial or thoracico-acromial, 
longilhoracic, and alithoracic.— Thoracic axis, the com- 
mon trunk of the acromiothoracic and superior thoracic 
arteries, when these are given off together.— Thoracic 
duct. See duct, and cut under diaphragm. — Thoracic 
ganglia. See ganglion.— Thoracic girdle, the pectoral 
girdle, or scapular arch. See cuts under cpiplntra, omnster- 
num, and sternum.— Thoracic grooving, the longitudi- 
nal depressions along the sternum on either side in rachitic 
or pigeon-breasted children.— Thoracic index, the ratio 
between the antcro-posterior and transverse diameters of 
the thorax.— Thoracic limbs, the fore limbs of a verte- 
brate; the arms of a man, fore legs of a quadruped, wings 
of n bird, pectoral fins of a fish ; the appendages of the scap- 
ular arch, or shoulder-girdle ; in invertebrates, the appen- 
dages proper to the thorax, generally the ambulatory and 
chelate, as distinguished from abdominal appendages, 
mouth-parts, etc. See cut under Arancida.— Thoracic 
nerves, (a) Anterior thoracic, two branches, the external 
and internal, arising from the outer and inner cords uf the 
brachial plexus and distributed to the pcctorale3 muscles. 
(6) Posterior thoracic, a branch from the upper two or three 
neivesofthobrachial plexus, passingon the side of the chest 
to be distributed to the serratus magnus. Also called long 
thoracic, and external respiratory nerve of Dell — Thoracic 
parietes, the walls of the chest; especially, the mova- 
ble front and sides of the chest, whose bony basis is the 
ribs and sternum. — Thoracic region, (n) The extent 
or superficies of the thorax as a part of the body . some 
part of the thoracic walls, with reference to groups of 
muscles which lie upon them: as, the anterior or lateral 
thoracic region, (b) Especially, one of the several parts 



Thoracic Regions, bounded by thick black lines. 

X, x, right and left humeral; a, 2, right and left subcl man , 3. 3, 
right ana left mammary; 4, 4 . right anti left axillary; s, 5. right anti 
left subaxillary or lateral; 6, 6, right anti left scapular, 7, 7 right 
and left interscapular; 8,8. right and left superior tlors.il, or sub- 
scapular. The viscera of the thorax are indicated by dotted lines. 
• diaphragm ; b, heart; c, lungs; d. liver; e, kidneys stomach 

Into which the surface of the human thorax is divided or 
, mapped out by certain imaginary lines, which to some 
extent denote the situation of the contained viscera, and 
thns serve for medical and Burgical purposes. These re- 
gions, unlike some of the corresponding abdominal re- 
gions, are all In pairs (right and left), in one nomenclature 
known as the humeral, subclavian, mammary, axillary, 
scapular, inter scapular, and subscapidar. — Thoracic re- 
gion of the spine, that portion of the spine which is com- 
posed of thoracic vertebrae. Also called dorsal region . — 
Thoracic shield, one of the three plates covering the 
thoracic rings in insect larva;. — Thoracic vertebra, any 
vertebra which bears a developed rib entering into the 
formation of a thorax. Also called dorsal vertebra.— Tho- 
racic viscera, the viscera contained within the cavity 
of the thorax — namely, the heart, lungs, thymus, a sec- 
tion of the esophagus, thoracic duct, thoracic aorta, caval 
veins, and other large vessels. — Transverse thoracic 
furrow, in many Diptcra, “a suture crossing the meso- 
thorax and ending on each side a little before the base of 
the wing: its presence or absence, and form, arc important 
characters in classification " ( Osten SacJcen). 

II. n. 1. A thoracic structure ; especially, a 
thoracic artery or nerve, or a rib-bearing dor- 
sal vertebra. — 2. A thoracic fish. 

Thoracica (tko-ras'i-kii), n.pl. [NL., neut. pi. 
of *thoracicus : see thoracic.'] The principal 
group of the Cirripedia , by some recognized as 


an order, consisting of the ordinary sessile and 
pedunculated cirripeds, or barnacles and acorn- 
shells, in which tno abdomen is rudimentary 
and there are six thoracic segments with as 
many pairs of cirrose limbs. See Cirripedia , 
Lc.pas , Balanus. 

thoracicabdominal, thoracicacromial, a. 

Same as thoracahdominal, thoracacromial. 

Thoracicif (tho-ras'i-si), n. pi. [NL., pi. of 
*thoracicus : see thoracic. j In ichth., the third 
one of four Linnean orders of fishes (the others 
being Apodcs , Jugularcs, Ahdoininalcs), charac- 
terized by the thoracic position of the ventral 
fins, which are placed beneath the pectorals. 
By Cuvier and others the term has been recognized with 
various limitations, hut it is no longer used in classifying 
fishes, though the adjective thoracic remains as a descrip- 
tive term in its original sense. 

thoracico-acromialis (tho-i\as // i-k6-a-kr6-mi- 
a'lis), 11 . ; pi. thoracico-acromialcs (-lez). [NL., 

< *thoracicus , thoracic, 4- acromialis , acromial.] 
The acromiothoracic artery, a branch of the 
axillary, given off just above the pectoralis mi- 
nor, and dividing into throe sets of branches. 

thoracicolmmeral (tho-ras^i-ko-hu'me-ral), a. 
[< NL. *thoracicus, thoracic, + humcralis , hume- 
ral.] Pertaining to the thorax and tho hume- 
rus, or to the chest and tho upper arm. 

thoracicohumeralis (tbo-ras^i-ko-ku-ine-ra/- 
lis), a.; pi. thoracicohumcralcs (-lez). [iNL.: 
see tlioracicoliu moral.] An artery, a branch of 
tho thoracico-acromialis, which descends upon 
the arm with the cephalic vein in tho interval 
between the great pectoral and deltoid muscles. 

thoraciform (tlio-ras'i-fbrm), a. [< L. thorax 
( thorac -), the thorax, + forma , form.J In cn - 
tom., noting the mesouotum when it is very 
large and forms the main part of the upper 
surface of the thorax, as in Diptcra and most 
Jlymcnoptcra. 

thoracipod (tho-ras'i-pod), a. and n. [< L. 
thorax (thorac-), the thorax, + Gr. ttoi't (Trod-) = 
E .foot.] I. a. Having thoracic limbs differen- 
tiated ns ambulatory legs, as a crab or lobster; 
belonging to the Thoracipoda ; malacostracous. 

II. n. A member of tho Thoracipoda; a 
crustacean which walks on specialized thora- 
cic limbs (pereiopods); a malaeostracan. 

Thoracipoda (tho-ra-sip'o-dii), n.pl. [NL. : 
seo thoracipod.] In some’ systems, a subclass 
or superorder of Crustacea corresponding to 
Mai a cost raca : the higher series of crustaceans, 
contrasted with the entomostracans or Gna- 
thopnda. The name refers to the fact that, the seven 
anterior or cephalic segments being specialized for sensa- 
tion ami nutrition, the next or thoracic segments distinc- 
tively subserve locomotion. The name is proposed as a 
substitute for Malacostraca. Encyc . Brit., VI. 05f». 

thoracipodous (tho-ra-sip'o-dus), a. [< tho- 
racipod 4- -o»6-.] Same as thoracipod. 

thoracispinal (tbo-ras-i-spi'nal), a. [< L. tho- 
rax (thorac-), the’ thorax, 4- spina, spine: seo 
spinal.] Of or pertaining to tho thoracic sec- 
tion of the spinal column: as, a thoracispinal 
nerve. Cones. 1887. 

thoracodidymus (tho-ra-ko-did'i-mus), n. ; pi. 
thoracodidymi (-mi). [NL., < Gr. 06pa£ (Oupan-), 
thorax, 4- Aidvpog, double.] In tcratol ., a double 
monster tho two bodies of which are joined at 
the thorax. 

thoracogastrodidymus (tho - ra - ko - gas - tro- 
did'i-mus), n.; pi. thoracogastrodidymi (-mi). 
[NL., < Gr. Oupcf; (Oupan-), thorax, + yaoryp, 
stomach, 4- tiidvpog, double.] In tcratol., a dou- 
ble monster with united thoraces and abdomen. 

thoracometer (th6-ra-kom'e-t6r), n. [< Gr. 06- 
pa(- (Oupan-), tho thorax, 4- glrpov, measure.] An 
instrument for measuring tho range of respira- 
tory movement of any point in the thorax. 

thoracopagus (tho-ra-kop'a-gus), n.; pi. thora- 
enparji (-ji). [NL., ( Gr. Oupa f (Oupan-), the tho- 

rax, 4- TTttjof, that which is firmly set.] In tcra- 
tol., a double monster with more or less fusion 
of the thoraces. 

thoracoplasty (tho-ra'ko-plas-ti), n. [< Gr. 
06pa £ (Oupan-), thorax, 4- t f/daoeiv, put in a cer- 
tain form.] Removal of a section of one or 
more ribs for the cure of a fistula of tho chest- 
wall following empyema. 

Thoracostraca (tlio-ra-kos'tra-kji), n.pl. [NL., 

< Gr. 06pa£ (Oupan-), the thorax, 4- berpanov, a 
shell.] In some systems, a division of mala- 
costracous crustaceans, including the podoph- 
thahnous or stalk-eyed crustaceans, as crabs, 
shrimps, prawns, and lobsters: nearly conter- 
minous with Podoplifhalma. 

thoracostracous (tbo-ra-kos'tra-kus), a. Per- 
taining to the Thoracostraca. _ ** _ 



thorac otheca (tko-ra-ko-the'ka), n. ; pi. thora- 
cotliccse (-se). [NL.,< Gr. 66pa % (Oupan-), the tho- 
rax, 4- Ogny, a case.] In cniom., the trunk-case 
of a pupa, or that part of the integument which 
covers the thorax. Also cy to theca. 
thoracotomy (tbo-ra-kot'o-mi), n. [< Gr. 66pa £ 
(Oupan-), the thorax, 4- -fopta, < rkpvuv, rapeiv, 
cut.] In surg., tho operation of free incision 
through the thoracic walls. Compare thoracen- 
tesis. 

thorah, n. See torah. 

thoral (tho'ral), a. [Prop, toral, < L. torus, 
ML. erroneously thorus, a cushion, couch, bed: 
see torus.] Of or pertaining to the marriage- 
bed; nuptial; specifically, in palmistry, noting 
the line or mark of Venus on the hand, 
thorax (tbo'raks), pi. thoraces (thp-ra'sez). 
[< L. thorax (thorac-), < Gr. Oupa^ (Oupan-), a 
breastplate, also the part of the body covered 
by the breastplate, the thorax.] 1 . In anat. and 
zool., a part of the trunk between the header 
neck and the abdomen or tail, in any way distin- 
guished, as by containing the heart and lungs, 
by being inclosed with large ribs, or by bear- 
ing certain limbs not borne elsewhere. The name 
is applied both to the walls and to the cavity of this 
part of the body, but not to the contents of the cavity, and 
properly not to the thoracic appendages. In all verte- 
brates the thorax represents several of the segments or 
somites of the body succeeding the cervical and succeeded 
by the abdominal or pelvic segments. It is generally de- 
fined by the elongation of several ribs and the connection 
of some or most of these with a breast-bone, the thoracic 
skeleton thusform- 
ing a bony cage or 
frame which con- 
tains and defends 
the principal or- 
gans of circulation 
and respiration. In 
invertebrates, how- 
ever, the thorax is 
defined upon other 
considerations, (a) 

In man and all 
mammals the tho- 
rax is sharply 
marked off from 
tho rest of the 
trunk by the lack 
of developed cer- 
vical and lumbar 
ribs, and its cav- 
ity is completely 
shut off from that 
of the abdomen 
by the diaphragm. 

The human thorax 
is of conical figure, 
somewhat like the 
frustum of a cone, 
narrowed above, 
broad below, of 
greater width than 
depth, and in 
cross-section somcwhnt cardiform or heart-shaped, from 
the intrusion of the backbone. Its truncated apex pre- 
sents to the neck ; its concave base is formed by the 
diaphragm. The cavity is divided into a pair of large 
pleural cavities, right and left, for the lungs, and a third 
subinedian pericardial cavity for the heart. Where the 
opposite pleural cavities do not quite meet and fit, both 
before and behind, is an interpleural space, the anterior 
and posterior mediastinal cavity, or premediastinum and 
post-mediastinum. Besides the heart and lungs and 
their respective serous sacs (pericardium and pleura), the 
thorax contains many other structures, as the thoracic 
duct and thoracic aorta, many branches of the latter, etc. 
The thorax of other mammals differs from that of man 
chiefly in size, shape, degree of movnbility, etc., but not in 
actual structure or office, (b) In birds the thorax is rela- 
tively very capacious and expansive. The sternum is of 
enormous size ; long ribs frequently extend into the sacral 
region, and others, shorter, into the cervical region, so that 
the thorax encroaches in both directions. Its cavity is not 
shutoff from that of the abdomen by any diaphragm. The 
ribs have a movable joint between their vertebral and ster- 
nal parts, contributing to the expansibility of the chest. 
Most of the nbdominal as well as proper thoracic viscera are 
actually inclosed by the thoracic walls. Sec cut under epi- 
pleura. (c) In those reptiles and batracliians which have 
breast-bones a thorax is distinguished much as it is in 
higher vertebrates. In serpents, which have no sternum, 
and whose ribs extend from head to tail, there is no distinc- 
tion between thorax and abdomen ; and the case is similar 
with turtles. In a few reptiles the thorax develops wing- 
like parachutes serving fora kind of flight, (d) In fishes 
a thorax, or a thoracahdominal region, is usually well 
marked by long ribs from a postanal solid and fleshy part 
of the body, but there is no distinction of thoracic and ab- 
dominal cavities. Tho thorax may bear the pectoral fins, 
or these and the vcntrals, or neither. 

2. In entom ., tlmt part of the "body which is 
situated between tho head and the abdomen, 
and in adult insects alone bears tho wings and 
legs, when there are any. In the typical or hexapod 
insects the thorax is almost always a well-marked region, 
distinguished from the head in front and from the abdo- 
men behind by bearing the only locomotory appendages 
which these insects possess in the adult state — namely, 
one or two pairs of wings ami three pairs of legs. The thorax 
typically consists of three segments or somites of the 
body, one to each pair of legs, respectively named, from 
before backward, the prothorax, the mesothorax, and the 
metathorax, or sometimes the prethorax, medithorax, and 


Cross section of Human Chest viewed from 
above, showing heart, lungs, and great ves- 
sels in place Each lung is invested with 
pleura and the heart with pericardium; the 
dark borders around the lungs and heart are 
cavities of pleura and of pericardium; the 
interval between pleural cavities of oppo- 
site sides is the mediastinum , the anterior 
mediastinum is entirely black ; the middle 
is occupied by the heart, the posteriorby the 
esophagus, etc. 

RL, right lung; LI , left lung; RP and 
LP, two pulmonary veins; PA, pulmonary 
artery branching to each lung ; Ao, ascend- 
ing part of arch of aorta ; Ao' , descending 
aorta (inter* ening arch of aorta cut away) ; 
the line from Ao rests upon heart ; SC, supe- 
rior vena cava ; Br and Br, right and left 
bronchi, cut end of each presenting; CE , 
esophagus collapsed; DY, body of a tho- 
racic or dorsal vertebra. 
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post-thorax. The hard crust of each of these segments 
may anti normally does consist of a number of pieces or 
individual Bcleritcs, on the dorsal or tergal, on the lateral 
or pleural, and on the ventral or sternal aspects. These 
Bcleritcs are known as termites, plcuritcs, and stcrnites; 
they have also other names, and many of the individual 
scleritcs have specific designations. Thus, dorsal Bcleritcs 
or parts of each segment may be known as jrronntum, 
mesonotum, and metanotum, and so with pleural and ster- 
nal scleritcs of each thoracic segment. (Sec seterite, and 
cuts under mesothorax and metathorax.') In ordinary de- 
scriptive entomology the name thorax has two special ic- 
strictious: (1) to the pronotum of colcoptcious, hemipte- 
rous, and orthopterous insects ; and (2) to the huge me- 
sot borax of dipterous insects (ace thoraeijorm). 

3. In Crustacea and Ararhnida , a part of the 
body in advance of and in any way distin- 
guished from the abdomen or tail, but usually 
blondod with the head to form a eephalothorax. 
In ordinary arachnidans, as spiders, and in the higher 
crustAccnns, as crabs, lobsters, shrimps, prawns, and craw* 
Ashe's, several segments of the bod) arc more or less 
completely fused in one mass ; and the limbs are often 
*>o gradually metamorphosed into mouth-parts that even 
these indicia fail to discriminate a thorax from the head 
in every case Generally, however, the hearing of eight 
or ten legs, developed as ambulator)’ organs, serves to de- 
note a thorax In many or most of the lower or entomos- 
trace us crustaceans a thorax is indistinguishable from 
the abdomen well as from the head, anil the character 
of its appendages does not alwa)s decide the case. See 
I) cc a /»><,’ a , Tetruderapodti, Thoracijmla , thoracetron. 

4. A breastplate*, cuirass, or corselet; more 
especially, the cuirass or corselet worn by the 
ancient Greek warriors, corresponding to the 
lorien ot the Homans. It consisted of a breastplate 
and a Inehpiece fastened by buckle 1 *, and was often richly 
ornamented — Cornute, dimerouB, lsthmlato thorax. 
See the adjectives. — Rectus thoracis. See rectus.— 
TransvcrstiB thoracis. Same ns stcrnocoitali*. 

thoret, adr. An obsolete form of there. 
Thoresdayt, ». A Middle English form of 
Thursday . 

Thoresenet, [ME., < Thun v, Thor’s (sec 
Thurxini/), + air, even: mu* tn /<*-.] The eve 
of Holy Thursday (Ascension day). 

VI li l»v goaue an lud> Th ore *r/i/\ then tonn n«aly |<cie 
Stal«nr«ll>ehe 1 vastc )imu, iiubhtueu ts th* were. 

Hob. of (it ouccricr, j» :;*n ppiotid in Hainp < *on, Metlil .Evl 
(Kalendariiini, II. 374) 

thoria (thd'ri-iU, «. [XL.,< Thor.] An o\id of 
thorium, TliOo. When puieit is a white powder, with- 
out taste, smell, or alkaline reaction nti litmus. Its sp<- 
villc grav It) is U 4 It Is Insoluble In nil adds except Mil* 
pliurlc 

thoric (tlnVrik ). a. {< thorium + -»**.] Of or 
pertaining to, or derived from, thorium. 

thorina Ghp-n'nn), u. [XL.. Thor 4* Ana 1.] 
Same ns thona. 

thorinum (tlip-ri'imm). a. [XL., < Thor + 
-I//-///W.J Same as thorium. 

thorite (t lid' lit', a. [< Thor + -If/-.] A sili- 
cate of Yhoritim, generally compact wit ti con- 
ehoidul fracture, and of a blind; color, or, as in 
the variety orungitc. orange-yellow, it h found 
in Norwii) in considerable ipintitU). especially In the 
neighborhood of Vrciidat. \s found It alwa)* contains 
water, but the original mineral was doubtless iin)i)drou«, 
mid l«oiimrplioits w it li rin oniiiui, silicate, «ir rlicoti Some 
varieties of the mineral, c dh d tint not /write, contain a con- 
siderable amount of uranium 

thorium <tl»«Vri mm, n. [XL., < Thor + -iem.] 
Chemiral symbol. Tit ; atomic weight, -XI. The 
metallie base of t ho earth thoria, discovered 
bv Berzelius, in lKiK, in u mineral from Xor- 
way, to whirh the imino of thorite is now given, 
and w hieh eonsists essentially of tlio silicate of 
t lionum. nils earth has also hei-n found In various other 
rare minerals The metal thorium, as artificial!) pri pared 
resembles nickel In color, has n spe rifle gravity of 7. flu to 
7 **, takes tire whin heated in the nlr, ami burns with a 
bright Annie . it dissolves rcndil) in nitric neld, but only 
with diftlciilty lu h)droehloi ic iiclil Its chemleal rela- 
tions place it in tin same group with tin. Aim thorinum. 

thorlt, r. An obsolete form of thirl*. 

thorn 1 (thorn), n. [< ME. thorn, < AS. thorn = 

05. O Fries, thorn = D. doom = MLG. dorn = 

OHO. M JIG. (I. dorn — led. thorn = Svv. torn 
= Dan. torn, tjorn = Goth, thanrnns, thorn, = 
OBulg. trhnii = Serv. Boh<*:n. trn = Pol. tarn, 
a thorn, = Hums. the blackthorn; cf. 

Skt. tarna , n blade of grass.] 1. A sharp ex- 
crescence on a plant: usually a branch, or the 
termination of a stem or branch, indurated, 
leafless, and attenuated to a point; n spine; 
a prickle. Sec spine, 1. 

0 thin hcmied wm net te crime of seharpe t/wrnc*, that 
with eaurlche thorn vvrmig ut te remit' bind of thin hcall 
h called \Vmnwj of Our Lord (Morris and .skeat, I. 127). 

Jhit ue’re the rose without thcf/mr/i 

Herrick, The Rose, 

2. Figuratively, that which wounds or annoys; 
a cause of discomfort or irritation; a painful 
circumstance. 

I am amazed, mcthluks, and lose my way 
Anion;; the thorns and dangers of this world. 

Shak. t K. John, iv. «’t. 141. 


3. One of numerous thorny shrubs or trees, 
especially the members of the genus Cratcegus, 
otherwise called haw. These are low trees or shrubs 
with abundant white blossoms, and small apple-like fruit 



Flowering T1 ranch of Washington Thorn (Cruttr^nt corjata). 
it, the fruit ; leaf, showing the nervation. 

sometimes edible. The wood is hard and close-grained — 
In some species, ns the hawthorn, useful for turnery and 
even for wood-engraving. Several ncnelas and various 
other plants receive the name. See hairthnrn, and specific 
names below. 

The rose also mid hire rude (redness], 

That ciimeth ut of the thorne wude. 

Oul and Xi'jhliwjale, 1.411 (Morris and Skeat, I. 1870- 
All about the thorn will blow 
In tuftRof rosy-tinted snow. 

Tennyson, Two Voices. 

4. In cool., some sharp process, born, or spine. 
Sco.v pi nr, ‘A. — 5. In entom., one of certain geom- 
etrid moths: an English book-name. The little 
thorn is Kptonv admutria; tho early thorn is 
Selenia Ulunnria. — 6. In lace-waking, a small 
pointed projection used to decorate the cor- 
don-net, etc. Compare sjdne, fj. — 7. The Anglo- 
Saxon letter)), equivalent to th ; also, tho cor- 
responding character in Icelandic. 

The EnglMi letter thorn. |«, survived and continued In 
ui i* down to the l.Mli century, when It was transformed 
to). Lucuc. Iirit., „\ VII I. 1 (V>. 

A thorn In the flesh or side, a source of constant an- 
no) nmc. 

There was given to me a thorn (or Htake, It. V., margin 1 
in the flesh, the inr^cngir of Satan to bullet me, lent I 
should be exalted nbovc measure. 2 (’or. xll. 7. 

Buffalo- thorn, -IruciVi Latronum, of India, a low tree 
with nil umbrella-tike top when old, mid bearing long 
prickle* - Christ’s thorn. See Christ' s-thnrn, Paliurus, 
ami ii fblntk-trcr. In Germany the holly is said to he the 
rhrMV-thorn.— Cockspur-tliorn, the American C 'ratir- 
nu< Crus-yalli, al-o called AVi ratstlr thorn. It reachi s the 
height of ::n feet, is of a table-like growth, and has dark 
shining leaves, and thorns | Inches long. It is planted for 
ornament tn Europe, being nerhaps the best American 
ppieles for the purpose, ns it In nl«o for hedging. -Egyp- 
tian thorn, .trarm Arubiea (.1. rent ), one of the gum- 
arabic tries. — Elophnnt-tborn, Acucitt tnmcnti»a.— 
Evergreen thorn, the mrucanth, Cratsoju « Pyracantha, 
of southern Europe. It is n favorite in culture for Ur lux- 
uriant i vergreen foliage and abundant orange-scarlet fiult. 
being of a spreading and trailing habit. It Is In England 
often trained ilium walls — Glastonbury thorn, a varletv 
of hawthorn, Crtitscjut Ojnjaeantha. var prtccox, widen 
puts forth haves ami Mowers about Chi i Mm a*. This va- 
riety Is «ald to have originated at Glastonbury Abbey, Eng- 
land, and It was believed that the original tree wnsthestatr 
with which Joseph of Ariinathea aided his steps on his 
wanderings from the Holy Land to Glastonbury, where, 
according to tradition, he became the founder of the cele- 
brated abbey. — Jerusalem thorn. See Parkitv-onia.— 
Jews’ thorn. Same us Christ's thorn. — Karoo thorn, 
the karoo do* »rn or doom boom of South Africa, Acacia 
horrida, a tree with very sharp spines from ) Inch to 3 
Inches long. — Lily thorn, a plant of the \\ est Indian 
ruhlaccotis genus Catesb.ra, particularly C. rjnnoxa with 
large yellow nodding Mowers, and C. jxirrijtora with small 
white ilowcrH. These plants are spiny In the axils of the 
leaves.— HowcaBtlO thorn. See c‘>ckr]>ur-tftt>rn, above. — 
Parsley -leafed thorn, the parsley-haw, Crattryu* apii- 
folia, of the pout hern United States.— PoaT-thom. Same 
a** jrar-haxr (which see, under hair).— Pyracanth thorn, 
the evergreen thorn.— Sallow- til OTO. See fiipjiophar.— 
Scarlet-fruited thorn, the scarlet or red haw, Cratjryu* 
even nra, n small tree common northwaid In North Amer- 
ica. with finely cut toothed leaves and small scarlet, bare- 
I) edible haws. Scorpion-thorn, scorpion’s thorn. 
Same as scorpion jdant, 2. — September thorn. Seo Sej>- 
tender. - Stlkworm-thorn, a small Chinese tree. Cud- 
ranta triloba, of the nettle family. Its leaves are con- 
sidered as good n» those of the mulberry for silkworms, 
but are more dlllleult to gather on account of thorns. — 
Thirsty thorn, JmnVi Sciial . — Wolt-a-blt thorn, tho 
grapple plant.— Washington thorn, Crnt/ryus cordata, 
found tn Virginia, and thence southward and westward. 
It was formerly widely planted for hedges, being dissem- 
inated from near Washington city. See cut nbovc. -Way- 
thorn, the buckthorn, Jlhamnus catharticus: so called 
ns springing up along highways. (Prov. Eng.] — White 
thorn, (a) In Englnml, the common hawthorn: so called 
from Its lighter baik in contrast with the sloe or black- 
thorn. (J») In the United States, sometimes, the scarlet- 
fruited thorn, (c) See Macrocncmum.— Willow-thorn. 
Same ns falloir-thnm. (See also blackthorn, buckthorn, cam- 
el e-thorn, iwnrs/’-f/toru, orawjc-thorn.) 


thorn 1 (thorn), v. t. [< thorn 1 , ?i.] 1. To prich 
or pierce with or as with a thorn. [Rare.] 

I am the only rose ot all the stock 
That never thorn' d him. 

Tennyson, Harold, i. l. 

2. To fasten with a thorn. 

Somtimes the Plane, somtimes the Vine they shear, 
Choosing their fairest tresses beer ami there ; 

And with their sundry locks, t horn’d each to other. 
Their tender limbs they hide from Cyntliins Brother. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Handy-Crafts. 

thorn 2 t (thorn), «. [Origin obscure.] Sup- 
plied (f). 

Ye’ll eat and drink, my merry men a’, 

An’Bce yc be vvccll thorn. 

Sir Patrick Spots (Child’s Ballads, III. 339). 

thorn-f, r. i. [< thorn-, «.] To be supplied (?). 

When they had eaten and well drunken, 

And a’ had thorn' d Ane ; 

The bride’s father he took the cup, 

For to serve out the wine. 

Sicect Willie and Fair Maisry (Child’s Ballads, II. 335). 

thorn-apple (th6rn / ap // l), n. 1. A plant of the 
genus Datura, chiefly D. Stramonium. The name 
refers to the large spiny capsule. Seo stramo- 
nium. — 2. A fruit of some species of Craticgus 
or thorn-tree; a haw; 
also, tho tree itself. 

thornback (thdnF- 
bak), n. [< ME. 
thornbak, thornbakc ; 

< thorn * + back L] 

1. A kind of ray or 
skate, Jlaia cla rata, 
common on the Brit- 
ish coasts, distin- 
guished by tho short 
and strong spines 
which aro scattered 
over the hack and 
tail. It grows about 2 
feet long, and la very vo- 
racious, feeding on small 
lloumlers, herrings, sand- 
eels, crabs, lobster?, etc. 

Many arc taken ever)*) ear, 
ami the llesh is considered to he excellent. The female is 
In Scotland called maiden-skate. 

1 he spreading ray, the* thornback thin and flat. 

J. Lennys (Arbor’s Eng. Garner, I. ICO). 

2. Tho common British spider-crab, Mai a squi- 
ll ado. Sometimes called king-crab. See cut 
under Mata. 

thornback-ray (thorn Mink- ra), n. Same as 
thorn bad;, 1. 

thornbill (thorn'bil), n. A humming-bird of the 

genus Ilh ampho- 
micron: a book- 
name. These not- 
able hummers are 
large (averaging 
over four inches 
long), with broad 
forked tail, the gor- 
get pendent like a 
In aril, and special- 
ly short sharp bUI 
(whence both the 
generic and vernac- 
ular names). Six 
species are de- 
scribed, one of the 
best-known being 
II. heteropoyon. 
They range from 
the Colombian 
States through Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia. The genus 
lias three synonyms — Chalcnstiyma, Lamprojtoyon, and 
Kujxfyonu*. 

thorn-bird (thorn 'berd), n. A South Ameri- 
can dondrocolnptine bird, originally Furnarius 
rnumbi (Vioillot, after Aznra), now Anumhius 
aeuticandatus (and rarely Sphcitojiyga anumbi). 





It Is nbout 8 inches long, brown varied with black, white, 
nnil chestnut, and noted for the great size of tin* nest 
which it builds, of twigs nnd thorns, in hushes. It is a 
well-known Argentine type, a sort of huge synullaxine 
bird with short wings, stout feet, ami sharp tail-featliers. 



thorn-broom 

thorn-broom (tliorn'brom), n. The furze, UIcx 
Kvropscns. 

thorn-bush (tkom'bush), «. A shrub that pro- 
duces thorns. 

The lanthornisthemoon; I, the mnn in the moon ; this 
(horn-bush, my thorn-bush. Shak., M. N. D., v. 1. 263. 

thorn-devil (tb6rn'dev < 'l), n. A certain spiny 
lizard, Moloch horridus. 



thorned (thornd), o. [< thorn 1 + -r.d-.] Bear- 
ing thorns; thorny. 

Silvery-green with thorned vegetation, sprawling lobes of 
the prickly pear. The Atlantic, LXV. 207. 

thornen (tbor'nen), it. [< ME. thornen , thernen, 
< AS. thyrnen (= OFries. thornen = OHG. tlur- 
nin), of thorn, < thorn, thorn: see thorn l and 
-rn-.] Made of thorns. 

thorn-headed (tb6rn'hcd / cd), n. Acautho- 
eephalous: as, tho thorn-hcrulcd worms (the 
members of tho order Acanthoccphalu). See 
cut under Acanthaccphaia. 
thomhogt (thorn'liog), n. [ME., < thorn 1 + 
hog !.] A hedgehog. Aycnhitc of Inayt, p. 6G. 
thorn-hopper (thdrn'bop'Gr), n. 'A tree-hopper, 
Thclirt crulicgi, which lives on the thorn and 
other rosaceous trees. 

thorn-house (tborn'bous), u. A salt-evaporat- 
ing house in which the brine is caused to trieklo 
down over piles of brpsh or thorns, in order to 
give greater exposuro* for evaporation, 
thornless (tliorn'les), a. [< thorn 1 + -less.] 
Free from thorns. 

Youth's gay prime and thomlcec paths. 

Coleridge, Sonnet to Howies. 
Thy great 

Forefathers ot the thomlcuB garden, there 
Shadowing the snow-limh'd i’.ve. 

Tennyson, Mattd, xviif. 3. 

thorn-oyster (tborn'ois'ter), n. A thorny bi- 
valve of the family Spondylidic. See cut under 
Spondylus. 

thornstone (thorn'ston), n. In tho manufac- 
ture of salt, a concretion of carbonates of lime, 
magnesia, manganese, and iron, and some cltlo- 
rids, which accumulates in the thorns of a thorn- 
house. 

thorn-swine (thom'swln), n. A porcupine, 
thorntail (thom'ttil), n. [< thorn 1 + tail 1 .] 
A humming-bird of the genus Gotthlia, having 
long sharp tail-feathers (wheneo the genus is 
also called Prymnacantlia). The one with the most 
spinc-Iikc rectrices is G. popelairci, 4J inches long, the 
male of a shining grass-green color, varied in some places 
with red, steel-blue, black, and white. It inhabits the 
United States of Colombia, Ecuador, and Feru. 
thorn-tailed (tborn'tald), a. In herpet., hav- 
ing spinose scales on tho tail: specific in the 
hraso thorn-tailed agamas. Seo Vromastix. 
orny (tbor'ni), a. [< ME. thorny = D. dooruig 
= MHG. domic, G. dornig ; as thorn 1 + -y 1 . Tho 
AS. formis thorniht = G. dorniclit.] 1. Abound- 
'm^in or covered with thorns; jiroducing thorns; 
prickly; spiny. 

The steep and thorny way to heaven. 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 3. 48. 
And the thorny balls, each three In one, 

The chestnuts throw on our path. 

Browning, By the Fireside. 

2. Characteristic of or resembling a thorn; 
sharp; irritating; painful. 

The sharp thorny points 
Of my alleged reasons drive this forward. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., ii. 4. 224. 
A sharp thorny - toothed satirical rascal. 

, B. Jonson, Poetaster, iv. 1. 

3. In zoiil., spinous; prickly; echinate Thorny 

lobster, the spiny lobster. See cut under Palinurux.— 
Thorny oyster. Same as thom-oystcr.- Syn. 1. Spinose, 
spinous, briery, sharp. 

thorogummite (tho-ro-gum'ifc), n. [< thorium 
+ gummite .] A mineral occurring in massivo 
forms of a dull yellowish-brown color, and con- 
taining silica and tho oxids of uranium, thorium, 
and tliemetalsof the cerium and yttrium groups. 
It is somewhat related to gummite, hut is distinguished 
by containing thorium. It occurs with gadolinite and 
other rare minerals in Llano county, Texas. 
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thorough (thur'o), prep, and adv. [Early mod. 
E. also thoroir; often written briefly thoro ' ; < 
ME. thoroug , thorou , tliorug, tlioruh, thorn, 
thorw , thorg , thuregh, thureg, thuruli, thourh , 
tliurgli , thurgh, thurch , tlnirth , thurh, < AS. 
thurh, rarely and chiefly in comp, tliyrh, therh , 
ONorth. therh = OS. thurh , thuru = OFries. 
thruch , truch, Fries, troch, also dor = MD. dcur, 
door , D. door = MLG. (lurch, dor = OHG. duruh, 
dhurah, dttrih, MHG. (lurch , dur, G. (lurch = 
Goth, thairh , thorough, through; orig., as tho 
AS.. (ONorth.) and Goth, forms indicate, with 
radical c (AS. therh , > *thcorh , > thurh ) ; prob. 
orig. neut. acc. (‘going through’) of tho adj. ap- 
pearing in OHG. derh , ‘pierced,’ whence also 
tilt. AS. dim. thyrcl ( *thyrhcl ) (= OHG. durhil, 
durihil , etc.), pierced, as a noun, thyrcl , a hole 
(seo thirl 1 , ».), and Goth, thairko , a hole (see 
thirl 1, and cf. thurrock ); perhaps ult. connect- 
ed with AS. thringan, etc., press, crowd (press 
through) : seo thring , throng l. Hence, by trans- 
position, through 1 , the common modern form, 
differentiated from thorough as prep, and adv. 
For the form thorough , < AS. thurh, cf. borough 1 , 
< AS. burh, and furrow, < AS. furhf] I. prep. 
Through. See through 1 , a later form of thor- 
ough, now the exclusive fonn as a preposition 
and adverb. 

lie that wol thorghc Turkyc, he gothe toward the Cytee 
of Nyke, and*passetlic thorghc the zate of Chienetout. 

Mandccillc, Travels, p. 21. 

Whan that dede was don deliuerli & sone 
Gode lawes thxvrth his lond lelly he sette. 

n'i7/m7/i of Palcrnc (E. L. T. S.)> 1. 5475. 

AndtliusweSayled thornw the Gulf of SeyntElenc, other- 
wise callyd the Gulf of Satalie, And com a long the Costes 
of Turkey, And ther wc saw the Mowntaynes of Mace- 
donyc. Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 57. 

Over hill, over dale, 

Thorough bush, thorough brier, 

Over park, over pale, 

Thorough flood, thorough Are. 

Shak., 51. N. D., ii. 1. 3, 5. 

II. adv. Through: as, thoroughgoing. Seo 
through 1 , adv. 

thorough (thur'o), a. [< thorough, adv.] 1. Go- 
ing through ; through, in a literal sense : a form 
now occurring only in dialectal use or in certain 
phrases and compounds. See through 1 , a. 

Let all three sides be a double house, without thorough 
lights on the sides. Bacon, Building (ed. 18S7). 

2. Going through, as to the end or bottom of 
anything: thoroughgoing. Hence— (a) Penetrat- 
ing ; searching ; sharp ; keen. 

The intuitive decision of a bright 
And Morotq/Jt-cdgcd intellect to part 
Error from crime. Tennyson, Isabel. 

(6) Leaving nothing undone; slighting nothing; not su- 
perficial. 

To be a thorough translator, he must he a thorough poet. 

Dryilcn, Translation 
(c) Fully executed, having no deficiencies; hence, com- 
plete in all respects ; unqualified ; perfect. 

Me seeniCB the Irish Ilorsc-boycs or Cuilles ... in the 
thorough i cformation of that rcalrne . . . should be cutt 
of. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

Dark night, 

Strike a full silence, do a thorow right 

To this great chorus. 

Beau, and FI., Maid's Tragedy, i. 

A thorough discussion of tho evils and dangers of all 
paper money, by whomsoever issued. 

The Nation, XXI. 112. 

(cf) Earnest ; ardent. (Rare.) 

She 's tacn him in her arms twa. 

And gicn him kisses thorough. 

The Braes o' Yarrow (Child's Ballads, III. 71). 
Thorough framingt, the framing of doors and windows. 
—Thorough stress. See stress *. — Toll thorough. See 
toll*. 

thorough (thur'o), w. [< thorough, a. or adv. - ] 

1. That which goes through. Specifically— (at) A 
thoroughfare ; a passage ; a channel. 

If any man would alter the natural course of any water 
to run a contrary way, . . . the alteration muBt be from 
the head, by making other thoroughs and devices. 

J. Bradford, Works (Parker Soc.), I. 303. (Davies.) 
(b) A furrow between two ridges. Uallixccll. [Prov. Eng.] 
(e) Same perpend*. 

2. In Brit, hist., in tho veign of Charles I., tho 
policy of Strafford and Land of conducting or 
carrying through (‘thorough’) tho administra- 
tion of public affairs without regard to obsta- 
cles. Hence the word is associated with their 
system of tyranny. 

The dark, gloomy countenance, the full, heavy eye, which 
meet us in Strafford's portrait, arc the best commentary 
on his policy of Thorough. 

J. II. Green , Short Hist. Eng., p. 509. 

thorough-bass (tlmr'6-bas), n. 1. In music, a 
figured bass, or basso continuo — that is, a bass 
voice-part written out in full throughout an en- 
tire piece, and accompanied by numerals which 


thoroughbred 

indicate stenographically the successive chords 
of the harmony. — 2. A system of stenographic 
marks, especially numerals, thus used with a 
hass for the purpose of indicating the harmony. 
— 3. The science or art of harmonic composi- 
tion in general: so called because of the prev- 
alence of such stenographic systems: a loose 
usage. The ordinaiy system of thorough-bass, that of 
numerals, appears first in a publication of Richard Dering 
in 1597, and its earliest systematic presentation was by 
Viadana in 1012. In this system numerals are used to in- 
dicate the intervals between each tone of the given hass 
and the constituent tones of the chord to which it belongs 
so far as is necessary for clearness. If the bass tone is 
the root of a triad, no numeral is used, unless, perhaps, 
in an opening chord, to mark the desired position of the 
soprano, or where a previous chord might occasion am- 
biguity. The first inversion of a triad is indicated either 



by " or simply by 0; the second inversion by J. A sev- 
cnth-chord is marked by 7 ; its first inversion by * or by g ; 
its second inversion by ^ or by 5 ; and its third inversion 
by S. X, or simply 2. A chord of the ninth is marked 9, 
etc.’ A suspension is indicated by a numeral correspond- 
ing to its interval from the bass, followed usually by a 
careful noting of the interval of the resolution. In two 
successive chords having tones in common that arc held 
over from one to the other in the same voices, the numer- 
als required to indicate them in the first chord are given, 
and are followed in the second by dashes to mark their con- 
tinuance. Every chromatic deviation from the original 
tonality is indicated. If the deviation occurs in a tone a 
third above the bass, a r, b. or Q is generally used alone; 
biit if it affects a tone already indicated by a numeral, the 
accidental required is prefixed to the numeral, except that, 
in place of a 5 thus prefixed, it is customary to use a dash 
drawn tlnough the numeral itself (as 8 or 4). A passage 
that is to be performed without chords — that is, in uni- 
son or in octaves — is marked tasto solo, or t. s. It is 
practically possible to indicate in these ways ever}’ ele- 
ment in the most complicated harmonic wiiting, so that 
an entire accompaniment may he presented on a single 
stalf. The interpretation of such a score requires a thor- 
ough knowledge of the principles of part-writing. In con- 
Bequencc of the wide spread use of this system, the flist 
inversion of a triad is often colloquially called a six-chord, 
the second inversion a six-four chord, etc. 
thorough-bolt (thur'o-bolt), n. In mcch., a bolt 
that passes through a hole and is secured in 
place by a nut screwed upon its projecting end : 
distinguished from a tap-bolt . 
thoroughboret, v. t. [ME. thorouboren (= OHG. 
durhporon, MHG. durchborn, G. durchbohrcn ); 
< thorough + bore L] To bore through; perfo- 
rate. K. Manning, Hist, of England (ed. Furni- 
vall), 1. 1G184. 

thorough-brace (thur'o -bras), n. A strong 
band of leather extending from the front C- 
spring to tho back one, and supporting tho body 
of a coach or other vehicle. E. H. Knight. 
thorough-braced (thur'o-brast), a. Provided 
with or supported by thorough-braces. 

The old-fasliioncd thorough-braced wagon. 

S. O. Jewett , Country Doctor, p. 19. 

thoroughbred (thur'o-bred), a. and n. [Also 
throng fibred ; < thorough + bred.] I. a. 1. Of 
pure or unmixed breed, stock, or race; bred 
from a siro and dam of the purest or best blood. 
Seo II. 

Many young gentlemen canter up on thorough-bred 
hacks, spattcr-daslied to the knee. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xlv. 

Hence — 2. Having the qualities character- 
istic of pure breeding ; high-spirited ; mettle- 
some; elegant or graceful in form or bearing: 
sometimes applied colloquially to persons. — 
3. Thoroughgoing; thorough. 

Your thoroughbred casuist is apt to be very little of a 
Christian. Prescott, Fcrd. and Isa., ii. 23, note. 

Cushing, scarce a man in years, 

But a sailor thoroughbred. 

The Century, XXXVIII. 730. 

II. n. An animal, especially a horse, of pure 
blood, stock, or race; strictly, and as notiug 
horses, a race-horse all of whose ancestors fora 
given number of generations (seven in England, 
five in America) are recorded in the stud-book. 
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In America tho name Is now loosely given to any animal 
that is of pure blood and recorded pedigree, or is entitled 
to bo recorded in a stud-book, herd-book, or flock-register, 
and whose ancestry is known and recorded for five gener- 
ations of dams and six of sires. In the most restricted 
senso a thoroughbred is the English rnee-horse, with ances- 
try recorded in the stud-book ; a pure-bred is a similarly 
bred animal of another breed, with recorded ancestry in 
herd-books, stud-books, flock-books, or other pedigree- 
records. Sometimes applied colloquially to persons. 

In the [American] “ Stud hook,’' I have laid it down ns a 
rule that to pass a thoroughbred [be entitled to registry in 
the Stud Book, if a breeding animal) a horse must have 
at least six pme and know n crosses, and for reasons there 
given have admitted mares one degree short of flint stan- 
dard Itlmt is, six generations for sires, and five for dams], 
IFrif/ncr, Trotting Register, I. 14. 

Horse for horse, a thoroughbred is an animal of inoro 
endurance and swiftness than a hnlfbrcd ; he is as tine n 
fencer as any half bled, and bis pace is ceitainl> greater. 

JZdtnbttryh lire., CL A VI. 407. 

thoroughfare (thur'o-ffir), ». [Also through- 
fare (q. v.); formerly sometimes thoroughfair , 
thorowfatr ; < ME. thurghfarc , < AS. thurhjaru , 
a thoroughfare, < thurh, thorough, through, 4* 
fan t, a going: see thorough nml/orr 1 .] 1. That 
through which one goes; a place of travel or 
passage. 

This woihl ids blit a thurahfare fill of wo. 

Chaucer, Knight s Tale, 1. lO'fl. 
The courts aie till'd wilii a tumultuous din 
of crowds, or l«Milhg forth, or cnt'ring in; 

A thorouyhja re of news. 

lirgdrn, tr. of (Bid's Metamorph , xii. 70. 
Spcclflcnllj — (at) A phue through which much truffle 
passes. 

Tills (Panama 1 1* a Horn Mifng Cttj b> reason It i* a 
oughfatr for all imported oi t a ported Good* nnd Treasure 
to ami from all jiarts of Peru and Chill 

lUnnj'ier. Yojage*. I. 170. 

Tlio«e tonnes that we t nil fAnnur/miro limit* great nnd 

SlliuptUoUS imu s bulbled In tilt III 

Ilarroni i, Pescnp of Eng., ill. in (!In)ln«h< d's Chnm , I.) 
</>) \ road for piddle ii*<- a htghwn) . a public stmt, 
unob'trueted and open at both * ml* 

Not willing to hi known, 
lie lift the turn ii biaten tlo*r ntahfare 

7Vmi»/»-»o, Limelot and Llalne 
(el A strait of w.dir, or a neck of land connetting two 
bmlli s of w.d«r habitual!) tn\ir«*d b> wild f»w| fu 
migrating or poking to nnd from tlulr hiding grounds 
Sj*>rt<man * Gazetteer. 

2. I *ii*»**:igi* : travel; transit. 

Hi II mid tills w orld one r» aim one continent 

Of 1 »S\ uih/an. .1/ iffon, i\ L. X IV L 

thoroughfoot Uhur'n-fut i. n. The disarrange- 
iiient m a tackle caused l • \ one or both of the 
blocks having been turned over through the 
parts of the fall. 

thorougllgatet tthur'o-gutl. «. (Early mod. E. 
also thot tor t/oft ; < tlimmo/h 4* goti-.) A thor- 
oughfnre. 

That conn r In no f/o*r»ur nnte 

rennet in J.'wiU't i (IMIl. (.Vorr» ) 

thorounh-girtf, a. [ME. thurgh-gnt.] 1’iereed 
t h rough. 

Tlntrgh <nrf with man) n gri von* hind) w inutile. 

C! nueer Knight s Tale, |. 157 

thorough-got (IlmrVi go), V. t. (ME. thnrhgon 
(of. AS. thurhgangan . = G. dm chgt hi /i); (, thor- 
ough 4- go. 1 To go through, 
thoroughgoing Mhur'<*-gi» mg*, a. [< thorough . 
foh.,4* going. ( ‘f. thi onght/gmiiug. J Ihqtiull- 
fied; out-and-out; thorough; eoniplete. 

\\ bat I mein b) * c\<dut l'<riMn Is i nn*l*t« nt awl //cr- 
oU'ih-uttna iiuiforudt.triaid-ui 

It u Tie, I poji s r l M.I.XWI _*12. 

\dmiri rs of K.mt Higel and Si bopi nbaner are ns dlf 
ferent and I it irked indh idll.llllb * in t/wruu th-J> tttj l.pls. 
Copdt.lN* Ml thndi««t\ lT'-do terl HI* 

U S Halt, rm in Culture, p :oi 

= Syn. **• « radical 

thorough-joint (thur'o Joint ), »». In anat., a 
perfect I \ in* »\ able jm nt or art ie ulat ion of bones; 
diarthiosis of anv kind; arthrodia, fours*. 

thorough-lightodf, g. Same ns through-lighted. 

thoroughly < tlmr'u-li ). odr. \< thorough 4- -It/-. 
(T. throngfitg . j In it thorough inaiiiier; uuqtmii- 
fiedly; fullv ; completely, 
thoroughness (tlnu'ii-nes), ». (< thorough 4- 

-m *s‘ ] The condition or eharaeter of being 
thorougii; eoinpleteiiess; perfectness. 

thoroughoutt, prep. and ad-. (< ME. thorgh * - 

out, thurthout ; < thorough 4- out. <’f. through- 
out.^ Throughout. ./. Jlrmlt’ord , Works ( Parker 
Soe., is.-j:}), ii. :pj;l 

And thvrghr out man) otbere lie*, that ben (ilmuteii linle. 

Mandt rilte, Trait Is, p I. 

thorough-paced (thur'6-past ), a. Literally, per- 
fectly trained to go through all the possible 
paces, as a well-trained horse; lienee, perieet 
or complete; going all lengths; thoroughgoing; 
downright ; consummate. 


It enn hardly bo that there ever was such a monster ns 
a thorough-paced speculative Atheist in tho world. 

Erclyn , True Religion, I. 89. 

I never know a thorough-paced female gamester bold 
lier beauty two winters together. 

Addison, Guardian, No. 120. 

thorough-pin (tliur'6-pin), n. A swelling in 
tho hollow of tho liock of tho liorso, appearing 
on both inner and outer aspects, and caused 
by (listontion of tho synovial sheath of tho 
flexor perfornns tendon’ playing over tho sido 
of tho joint; also, a similar swelling on tho 
posterior aspect of tho carpal joint, or so-called 
knee of the fore log. 

thorough-shot (tlmr'6-sliot), n. Snmo ns thor- 
ough-pin. 

thorough-spedt (tlmr'6-spcd), a. Fully accom- 
plished; thorough-paced. 

Our thorough-rped republic of Whigs. Swift. 

thorough-stem (thur' 6-stem), ». Same as 
thoroughwort. 

thorough-stitcht, adv. Same as through-stitch. 

thorough-stonef (Ibur'o-ston), n. Same as 
through -stone. 

thorough wax (thur'o-waks), n. [Also thornw- 
HYkrand throw-war; ^ thorough , through, 4* war, 
grow, the stem appearing to grow through tho 
leaf.] A plant, Jiujdntnnn rotundifolium : same 
as harc's-car, 1. 

thoroughwort (thur'6-wert), a. A composite 
plant. Isupatorium pnfotiatum, eommon in east- 
ern North America. Il bn* n stout hairy stem, 2 to 4 
fei t high, with opposite Unvc* united nt the bine (con- 



Or else to call in from the fields nnd waters, shops nnd 
work-housen, from the inbred stock of more homely 
women and less flicking thorps-mcn. 

Fairfax, Bulk and Selvedge (1074). (U alluvcll.) 

thorter-ill (thor't6r-il), n. Same as loiqnug-ill. 
[Scotch.] 

Thos (thos), n. See Thous. 

those (tiioz), a. and proa. [PI. of that; ety- 
mologically the sanio as these , q. v.] See this 
and that. 

thossef (thos), u. An unidentified fish. 

The merchants of Constantinople . . . send their barkes 
vnto tlie riuer of Tanais to buy dried fishes, Sturgeons, 
Thorne*, Barbils, and an Inflnltc number of other fishes. 

Hakluyt' 8 Voyage *, I. 03. 

Thoth (tot or th oth), a. [< Gr. 0 uO, Quit), 0 e(0, < 
Egypt. Tchut.’] An Egjqitian divinity whom 
the Greeks assim- 
ilated to their 
Hermes (Mer- 
cury). He was the 
god of speech and 
bleioglypbics or let- 
ters, and of the reck- 
oning of time, and the 
source of wisdom. He 
is represented as a hu- 
man figure, usually 
with the head of an 
lbi<>, nnd frequently 
with the moou-dlsk 
nnd -crescent. Also 
Tat. 

thothert. An ob- 
solete contraction 
of the othf r. 

thou (thou), jtron. 

[< ME. thou, thow , 
thu (in enclitic 
use attached to 
n preceding aux- 
iliary, ton, tow — 
artow, art thou, 
has ton, hast thou, 
etc.), < AS. thu 
(gen. thin, (hit. the, 
lice, thf , older and 
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III ^ h* - Tiled Th'*tli. «c inng tlic moon- 
cre'ccnt »nil •<ll%k. (I roin Cliami>ollion*s 
*■ I’.inthton 1 gjpticn.**) 

poet, tin c, inslr. thf; ]»1. nom. gc (ye), gen. c6wcr 
(your), dat. < dir (you), ace. rdir, poet. r dir/r (you); 
dual. nom. git , gen. nicer, dat. inc, act*, inc, incit) 
= OS. thu = O Fries, thu = MI), du (mod. I), uses 
tin* pi.////, = E.r/r, for sing.) = MLfi.LG.df/ = 
()ll(i. M iRi. du, du, (J .du = led. thu = Sw.Dau. 
du = ( totli. thu = W. ti = (iael. Ir. /// =OHulg. ti 
= Kuss. tui, etc., = L. tu = Gr. oi; Doric tv = 
Skt. tram, thou, orig. fc /rfi, one of tlie orig. Trnlo- 
Eur. personal pronouns (ef. /, hr, the' 1 , that, etc.). 
Hence thnir, tin/.] A personal pronoun of the 
second person, in the singular number, nomina- 
tive ca^e, the possessive case being tin/ or thine, 
and tlie objective thir; ]»hmil, gc or you, your , 
you. See thmi and you. 


Il, 11 »! If I - I I. .Ilf — <• »i'h j- IJ j ' 

niti**|MTfolhti ) tin* *ti m t tins pi«»lng tlirntigh tin* blndt* 
(w In nc«* tin* ininri Tin* llow i r^ mt- w htt •*. iinm in a In .id, 
tin* In ad* In a largr fornjvitmd ronmt* Thr ba\i* ami 
top* form an ntlli tml a* wrll a* di>uu*tir drug of tniilr 
amt dhphuntlr pmpirlii*. In larg* d«"« * t until* and 
apt rli nt. Tin 1 iinnn* l* evti'iidrd t<> idler *prcl*** *»f tin* 
g'litt*. \1*<» fame ««*/ ami Imltnn nt 
tllOrOWf. jutji., ndr., and a. All obsolete spell- 
ing of thorough. 

thorow-leaf lthur'6 Iff), II. Same ns thorough- 
war. 

thorow-wax (tbur'6-waks). II. Same as thor- 
oughwar, 

thorp (thorp). «- [Early mod. E. also thnrpr; 
< ME. thorp , throp, < AS. thorp (used esp. ill 
nnnifs <»f places) = US. Ul’ries. thot p = I). 
MI.G. dorp, a village, = Olid. MUG. G. dmf 
= led. thorp, a village, rarely farm, = Sw. torn, 
a farm, cot tage, = Dan. torp, a hamlet, = Goth. 
thaurp, a field. Connections uncertain : ef. G. 
dial. (Swiss) dmf visit, meeting. Cf. W. tnf 
village, = Ulr. tnh, settlement, tribe, village, 
connected with L. tnhuy, tribe: see tnhr. Oil 
the other lmiul, cf. Ice!, tln/rpast, refl., jness, 
throng, < thorp, a \ dingo, with (Jr. ri/> (//, L. turbo, 
crowd, timing; AS. thnjt, thrdv, village; Lith. 
troha, building.] A group of houses standing 
together in the country; a hamlet; a village: 
used chiefly in place-names, and in names of 
persons derived from places: as, A l thorp, Cop- 
mansf/ior/ir. 

Till* cok that nrlogv I* of fA**r;v« 1y 1 1 *. 

f7ifuir»*r, rnrllnment of Fowl*, 1. 3.'<0. 

Soiik* of the York*hire th»rpei are still pimply l*o]nted 
farmsteads, wlileh have not, a* in mod ea«e*, grown Into 
liaiulela or v illagi *. 

lraac Taylor, N. and (J., Oth fit., XI. 437. 
thorpsiuan (thorps' man), n . ; pi. thorpsinai 
(-men). A villager. 


\\ * 1 pone, bate thu tlltte. 

M Hti pwtnle Hit* f/i** nuhitte. 

King Horn (E E. T. S.X p. 21. 
Thi poule with F)nm* I* goo-tly ski) a, 

And thou withoiite sore we thi p)hik» telli*. 

Political /Vifli etc. (ed. I'nriiiv all), p. 199. 

Thou *rt fall* it ng.dli t<* thy dl*»*cm1»ling trade. 

lira it. ami 77., I'll I last er, iv. 2. 
"o what il***t thee want of me, wild boar,” said be. 
Jocial Hunttrof Hrom*-iro\ <• (I'liild s Ballad.*, VIII. 140). 

I beg thee by the l'ill.il I/>V0 
Pile I** thy Fatlur. Conor ere, Hymn to Venus. 
O thou ' tioM leader of tbo Trojan band*. 

And »/«>», eonfed'rato chief* from foreign lands! 

7'<y , '\ Iliad, xii. 09. 

In ordiinn Euglbb u«e the place of thou lias tieen taken 
b\ you, which I* propel I) plural, and takes a j lnral verb. 
float |* now little ll*ed except archaically, in poetry, pro- 
linel.tll), in addr***lng tlie Peity, and by the Friends, 
who UMinlh pay not thou but t/oe, ]>utting a verb In the 
third person singular with it : ns, thee is or is thee/ 

(» t/oat that he irest pm) cr, unto t hee phall nil fie*li come. 

Bp. Ixv. 2. 

Tito priest asked me, " W by we paid Thou and Thee to 
inople'r for he counted us but finds and Idiots for ppenk- 
lug po. M 1 n*ked him “Whether those that translated the 
n rlptun*, and made the grammar ami accidence, were 
fools and Idiot*, seeing they translated the scriptures so, 
ami made the grammar so, Thou to one, and 17m to more 
than one, and left it so to its?” George Pox, Journal, 1GG3. 
And If float marries a good tin I’ll leave the land to thee. 

7Wih»/*om, Northern Farmer, N. S. 
Formerly it was u*cd in general address, and often bore 
special significance, uccoiding to circumstances, ns noting 
— (n) equality, familiarity, or intimacy ; (/*) superiority on 
the part of the speaker; (r) contempt or scorn for the per- 
son addressed (see thou, r.). 

Twill begin nt thu heel, and tell w bat thou art by Inches, 
thou tiling of no bowels, thou! Shak., T. and C., ii. 1. 54. 

thou (thou), r. [< ME. thowen (= Ieel. thua = 
Sw. dua = ML. tuarc; cf. F. tutoyer) \ < thou, 
pron. Cf. thoui.] I. trans. To address ns 
“thou”: implying (except when referring to 




thou 

the usage of the Friends) familiarity, wrath, 
scorn, contempt, etc. 

She wns neuer heard so much as to thou any in anger. 
Stubber, Christal Glasse(New Shak. Soc.), p. ids.- 

Taunt him with the license of ink: if thou thou'st him 
some thrice, it shall not bo amiss Shale., T. N. f iii. 2. 48. 

ii. >» (vans. To use thou, thec, thy , and thine 
in discourse, as do the Friends. 

though (tho), com. and adv. [Also written 
hrieiiy tho’, tho; < ME. though, thouglic, thogh , 
thos, thoh, thow, thoo, tho, thauh, thas, thau,thoih, 
flics, thei , theis ♦ theish . etc., < AS. the till, t licit = 
OS. thoh = OFries. thdeh = D. (loch = MLG. 
doch = OHG. doh, doh , MHG. doch , G. doch = 
Icel. tho — Sw. dock = Dan. dog = Goth, thauh , 
though (the Goth, form indicating a formation 
< *//<«, pronominal base of that, etc., + an 
enclitic particle).] I. conj. 1. Notwithstanding 
that; in spite of tho fact that; albeit; while: 
followed by a clause, usually indicative, either 
completely or olliptically expressed, and not- 
ing a recoguizod fact. 

Thog the asse spac, frigtedc he [Balaam! nogt. 

General and Exodus (E. E. T. S-X 1. 3978. 

Tha$ Arther the hendc kyng at hertc hade wonder, 

He let no semblnunt be sene. 

Sir Gatcaync and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4G7. 

This child, the hit were 3 ung. wel hit understod. 

For sell child is sone i-lered tiicr he wolu beo god. 

Life of Thomas Behet , p. 8 . (Ilalliicell.) 

lie 'a young and handsome, thouah he be my brother. 

Beau, and FI., Scornful Lady, iii 2. 

Her plans, though vast, were never visionary. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 10. 

2. Conceding or allowing that; however true 
it he that; oven wero it the case that ; even if: 
followed by a subjunctive clause noting a rucro 
possibility or supposition. 

I parfourned the pcnauncc thepreest nieenioyned, 

And am ful sori for my synnes, and fo I shal cucrc 

Whan 1 tliinkc thcre-on, theighe I were a pope. 

Piers Plowman (B), v. COO. 
Wc . . . charge uoght his chntcryng, thogh he chide cuor. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. SO, 1. 1031. 

Nay, take all, 

Though ’twcrc my exhibition to a royal 
For one whole year. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, i. 1. 

What would it avail us to have a hireling Clergy, thouah 
neverso learned? Milton, On I)ef. of liumb. Remonst. 

3. Deuce, without concessive force, in tlio case 
that; if: commonly used in tbo expression as 
though. 

And schallc ho youre DefTcncc in all aduerssite, 

As though thaty were dayly in youre sight. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Fumivall), p. 40. 

In the vine were three branches, and it was as though 
it budded. Gen. xl. 10. 

O, how can Love's eye he tme, 

That Is so vex’d with watching nnd with tears? 

No marvel, then, though I mistake my view. 

Shah., Sonnets, cxlviii. 
The beauty of her flesh abash’d the boy. 

As tho' it were the beauty of her soul. 

Tennyson, Pel leas and Ettarrc. 

4. Nevertheless; however; still; but: followed 
by a clause restricting or modifying preceding 
statements. 

Lecheric . . . Jb on of the zeuen dyadllcbc zennes, tha 7 
ther by zomcbronches tbetne liyctli nast dyadlich zenne. 

Aycnbite of Inxryt (E. E. T. S.), p. 9. 

Glad shall I be if I meet with no more such brunts ; 
though I fear wc are not got beyond all danger. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, I. 
A s though. See def. 3.— Though that!, though. 

, Though that my death were adjunct to my act, 

By heaven, I would do it. Shah., K. John, Iii. 3 5 7 
What though (elliptlcally for what though the fact or 
case is so), what docs that matter? what docs it signify? 

' need I (wc, you, etc.) care about that? 

I keep but three men, . . . hut 1 chat though? yet I live 
like a poor gentleman born. Shah., M. W. of W , i. 1 . 23G. 
= Syn. Although, Though, etc. (Sec although.) While, 
Though. See while. 

H. adv. Notwithstanding this or that; how- 
ever; for all that. 

Would Katharine had never seen him though I 

Shah., T. of the S., III. 2. 20. 

I’ faith, Sneer, though, I am afraid we were a little too 
severe on Sir Fretful. Sheridan, The Critic, i. 1. 

though-allt (Tno'ul), conj . [ME. though al, 

thof al, etc.; < though 4- all. Cf. although .] 
Although. 

I am but a symplc knave, 

Tliof all I come of curt ays c kynne. 

York Play 8, p. 121. 
Nowe lokc on me, my lorde derc, 

Thof all I put me noght in pres. 

York Plays, p. 122 . 

thoughlesst (Tno'les), conj. [^fE. tha$lcs; < 
though + -less as in mh7cs* 5.] Nevertheless; 
still; however. 
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Thajles the wone is kueaduol, and may wel wende to 
zenne dyadlich. Aycnbite of Jnwyt (E. E. T. S.), p. G. 
thought 1 (that),«. [<ME. thought , thouht, thoht , 
thost, thugt, ithost, < AS. gc thoht, also tlicaht, 
gcthcahl=OS.githdht, f., thinking, belief, = D. 
gcdachtc = OHG. * daht , MHG. ddht, f., thought, 
OHG. gcddlit (cf. OHG. anadaht , MHG. anddht, 
G. andacht, attention, devotion (= Goth, an- 
dathahts, attention), G. hcdacht, deliberation) 
= Icel. thotti, thottr , thought, = Goth, ihuhtus, 
thought (the above forms being moro or less con- 
fused); with formative -t or -tu, < AS. thcncan 
(pret. thohtc), etc., think: see think' 1 .'] 1. The 
act or tho product of thinking. Psychologically 
considered, thought has two elements — one a scries of 
phenomena of consciousness during an interval of time in 
which there is no noticeable interruption of the current 
of association by outward reactions (peripheral sensations 
and muscular efforts); the other a more or less definite 
acquisition to the stock of mental possessions— namely, a 
notion, which may repeatedly present itself and be recog- 
nized as identical. The former of these elements is the 
act of thinking as it appears to consciousness; tho latter 
is the lasting ctfcct produced upon the mind, likewise 
considered from the point of view of consciousness, (a) 
In the most concrete sense, a single step in a process of 
thinking; a notion; a reflection. 

"They arc never alone,” said I, “that are accompanied 
with noble thoughts." Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, 1. 

Truth shall nurse her, 

Holy and heavenly thoughts still counsel her. 

Shah., Hen. VIII., v. 6 . 30. 
Some to Conceit alone their taste confine, 

And glittering thoughts struck out at every line. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 290. 

To me the meanest flowei that blows can give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

Ode, Immortality. 

(&) The condition or state of a person during Buch mental 
action. 

Horn sat upon the grundc. 

In thujtc he wns ihundc. 

King Horn (E. E. T. S.), p. 32. 

Sir Bcdivcrc . . paced beside the mere, 
Counting the dewy pebbles, fix’d in thought. 

Tennyson, Mortc d’Artliur. 
( c ) A synonym of cr>gn\tinn in the common threefold divi- 
sion of modes of consciousness : from the fact that thought, 
as above described embraces every cognitive process ex- 
cept sensation, which is a inode of consciousness more al- 
lied to volition than to other kinds of cognition. 

Feeling, thought, nnd action arc to a certain extent op- 
posed or mutually exclusive states of mind. 

J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. C57. 
(<f) The objective clement of the intellectual product. 

Thought always proceeds from the less to the more de- 
terminate, and, in doing so, it cannot determine any object 

f positively without determining it negatively, or determine 
t negatiicly without determining it positively. 

E. Caird, Philos, of Kant, p. 313. 
Thought is, in every case, the cognition of an object, 
which really, actually, existentially out of thought, is ideal- 
ly, intellectually, intelligibly within it; nnd just because 
within in the latter sense, is it known as actually without 
in the former. Mind, No. 35, July, 18S4. 

(O A Judgment or mental proposition, in which form the 
concept always appears. 

Thought proper, as distinguished from other facts of con- 
sciousness, may be mien lint cly described ns the act of know- 
ing or judging things by means of concepts. 

Dean Mansel, Prolegomena to Logic, p. 22. 
(/) An argument, inference, or process of reasoning, by 
which process the concept is always produced. 

Without entering upon the speculations of the Nominal- 
ists nnd the Realists, wc must admit that, in the process 
of ratiocination, properly called thought, the mind nets 
only by words. 0. P. Marsh, Lccts. on Eng. Lang., I. 
(g) A concept, considered ns something which, under the 
influence of experience ami mental action, has n develop- 
ment of its own, more or less independent of individual 
caprices, and that ( 1 ) in the life of an individual, nnd ( 2 ) 
in history : as, the gradual development of Greek thought. 
t/i) The subjective element of Intellectual activity; think- 
ing. 

By the word thought I understand all that which so takes 
place in us that wc of ourselves arc immediately conscious 
of it. Descartes, Prin. of Philos, (tr. by Vcltcli), i. § 9. 
(0 The understanding ; intellect. 

For our instruction, to impart 
Things above earthly thought. Milton, P. L., vii. 82. 
What never was seen or heard of mny yet he conceived; 
nor is anything beyond the power of thought except what 
Implies an absolute contradiction. 

Hume , Inquiry concerning Human Understanding, il. 

2. An intention; fi design; a purpose; also, a 
lialf-forraed determination or expectation with 
reference to future action: with of: as, I have 
some thought of going to Europe. 

They have not only thoughts of repentance, but general 
purposes of doing the nets of it atone timo or other. 

Stilling fleet. Sermons, II. iii. 
The sun was very low when we came to this place, nnd 
we had some thoughts of staying there all night; but the 
people gave us no great encouragement. 

Pocoekc, Description of the East, II. i. 100. 

3. pi. A particular fraino of mind; a mood or 
temper. 

I would not there reside, 

To put iny father in impatient thoughts 
By being in his eye. Shak., Othello, i. 3. 243. 


thoughtful 

It glads me 
To find your thoughts so even. 

B. Jonson, Catiline, 111 . 1. 

4f. Doubt; perplexity. 

Whan the Ionics vndirstod that kynge Arthur was gon 
and lefte his londc, than thei hadde grete thought where- 
fore it myglit be ; but no wise cowde thei devise the cause. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii- 176. 

5. Care; trouble; anxiety; grief. 

There is another thynge . . . 

Which cause is of my de til for sorwe and thought. 

Chaucer , Troilus, 1. 379. 
In this thought and this anguyssh was the mayden hy 
the coniurison of Merlin. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. COS. 

Take no thought (be not anxious, R. V.] for your life, 
what ye shall eat, or what yc shall drink. Mat. vi. 25. 

Gonzales was done to death by Gasca. Soto died of 
thought in Florida; and ciuill wars eate vp the rest in 
Peru. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 871. 

6. A slight degree ; a fraction : a trifle ; a little : 
used in tho adverbial phrase a thought: as, a 
.thought too small. 

Here be they arc every way as fair as she, and a thought 
fairer, I trow. B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, iv. 1. 

Though I now totter, yet I think I am a thought better. 

Sicifl, Letter, Aug. 12, 1727. 
Elemental law of thought. See elemental.— Free 
thought. See free.— Objective thought. See objec- 
tive reason, under objective. — Second thoughts, maturer 
or calmer reflection ; after-consideration : as, on second 
thoughts, I will not speak of it. 

Is it so true that second thoughts are best? 

Not first, nnd third, which arc a riper first? 

Tennyson, Sea Dreams. 
Upon or with a thought, with the speed 01 thought ; 
in a twinkling ; immediately. 

The fit is momentary ; upon a thought 

He will again be well. Shah , Macbeth, iii. 4. 55. 

I will be here again, even with a thought. 

Shah., J. C., v. 3. 19. 
What is my thought like ? a game in which one or 
more of the players think of a certain object, and the rest, 
through questions as to what that thought or object is 
like, try' to guess it.=Syn. 1. ( a ) Feeling , etc. (see senti- 
ment); imagination, supposition. 
thought 2 (that). Preterit and past participle 
of think t. 

thought 3 (that). Preterit of think 2 . 
thought 4 (that), it. [Also thnn t; dial, form of 
tliof 1 1 ; in part a corruption of tlinarO.} A row- 
er’s seat; a thwart. [Prov. Eng.] 

The thoughts, the seats of rowers in a boat. 

Diet ap. Moor. ( Ualliivell , under thowts.) 

thoughted (tlm'ted), a. [< thought 1 + -cd 2 .] 
Having thoughts: used chiefly in composition 
with a qualifying word. 

Low -thoughted care. Milton, Comus, 1. G 

Those whom passion hath not blinded, 
Sxxbilc-thoughted, myriad-minded. 

Tennyson, Ode to Memory'. 
ShaUow-thoxighted, and cold-hearted. 

II. Spencer, Universal Progress, p. 102. 

th ought ent (tluVtn). All old preterit plural 
(aud irregular past participle) of think! . 

Be you thoughten 
That I came with no ill intent. 

Shak., Pericles, iv. G. 115. 

thought-executing (that'ek / 'se-ku-ting), a. 
Effective with the swiftness of thought. Com- 
pare upon a thought , under thought 1 . 

You sulphurous and thought-executing Arcs, 
Vaunt-couriers to oak-clcaving thunderbolts! 

Shale., Lear, iii. 2. 4. 

thoughtful (that' fill), a. [< ME. thoughtful, 
thoh tf id, thogtful ; < thought 1 + -/id.] 1. Occu- 

pied with thought; engaged in or disposed to 
reflection; contemplative; meditative. 

On these he mus’d within his thoughtful mind. 

Drjjdcn, vKncid, vii. 347. 
No circumstance is more characteristic of an educated 
and thoxightfxd man than that he is ready, from time to 
time, to review his moral judgements. 

Fouler, Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, p. 91. 

2. Characterized hy or manifesting thought; 
pertaining to thought; concerned with or dedi- 
cated to thought. 

War, horrid war, your thoughtful walks invades, 

And steel now glitters in the Muses’ shades. 

Pope, Choruses to Tragedy of Brutus, i. 7. 
Much in vain, my zealous mind 
Would to learned Wisdom’s throne 
Dedicate each thoughtful hour. 

A he aside, Odes, ii. 9. 
nis coloring (in so far ns one can judge of it by repro- 
duction) is pleasing if not perceptibly thoughtful. 

The Kation, XLVII. 4G0. 

3. Mindful, as to something specified; heed- 
ful ; careful : followed hy of or an infinitive. 

For this they have been thoughtful to invest 
Their sous with arts and martial exercises. 

Shah., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 5. 73. 
Thought fxd of thy gain. 

Not o/my own. J. Philips, Cider, i. 3G4. 

4. Showing regard or consideration for others; 
benevolent; considerate; kindly. 



thoughtful 
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And oh ! what business lmd slio to be so ungrateful and 
to try and thwart Philip in his thoughtful wish of escorting 
them through tlio streets of the rough, riotous town V 

Mrs. G u shell, Sylvia’s Lovers, ill. 

5. Full of caro ; anxious ; troubled. 

0 thoughtful herte, plungyd in dystres. 

Lydgate , Life of Our Lady. (Hojipc.) 
Around her crowd distrust and doubt and fear. 

And thoughtful foresight and tormenting enre. 

Prior. 

-Syn. 1. Reflective, pensive, studious— 3. Considerate, 
regardful. 

thoughtfully (tliat'ful-i), adv. In a thought- 
ful or considerato manner; with thought or 
solicitude. 

thoughtfulness (thnt'fiil-ncs), w. Tho state of 
boing thoughtful; meditation; serious atten- 
tion ; considcrateness ; solieitudo. 
thoughtless (that'los), a . [< thought 1 4* •less.'] 

1. Devoid of or lacking capacity for thought. 

Just ns a blockhead rubs his thoughtless skull. 

And thanks his stars he was not born a fool. 

Pope, Epil. to Rowe’s Jane Shore, 1. 7. 
A fair nveragu human skull, which might have belonged 
to a philosopher, or might have contained the thoughtless 
brains of a savage. Huxley , Man’s Place in Nature, p. 181. 

2. Unthinking; licodloss; careless; giddy. 

He was lively, witty, good-imtur’d, and a pleasant com- 
panion, lmt idle, thoughtless, and imprudent to the lust 
degree. Pro id l in, Autohiog., p. 

They cajole with gold 

And promises of fame tho thoughtless youth. 

Shelley, Queen Mali, iv. 
That thowihtle** sense of joy bewildering 
'1 lmt kisses >outhful hearts amidst of Bpiinp. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. JIM. 
= Syn. 2. Until***, AY i mV*, etc. (see negligent), regard- 
less inattentive, inconsiderate, unmindful, flighty, hare- 
brained. 

thoughtlessly (t hat Mes-li), adr. In a thought- 
less, inconsiderate, or cureless manner; with- 
out thought. 

In restless bun ies thoughtlesdu they live. Garth. 

thoughtlessness (that 'le.s-nes), ». The state of 
being thoughtless, heedless, or inconsiderate. 

What is called absence is a thought If sine** and want of 
attention about what Is doing Chedrrfield. 

thought-reader (that 7 re //. A mind- 

reader. 

We are all umv meed that when mistakes are made the 
fault rests, f.»r the most pirt, with the thinkers, rather 
than with the thowiht-nmlrrs 

Proe Sue Psych Jiff arch, I. 13. 

thoughtsick (tlmt'sik). a. [< thought 4 sick.] 
Sick from thinking. 

Heavi n’s face doth glow ; 

Yt i, this enhditj and compound mass, 

W Kb tristful visage, as against the doom. 

Is thought sick at the net, Shal Hamlet, 111. I. f»l. 


with others of wolves. The group is not well marked, 
hut has been made to cover several African forms which 
represent the peculiar South American fox-wolves, and 
come under the general head of jackals. Some of them 
are bri lulled with light and dark colors on the hack. Among 
them are T. anthus, the wild dog of Egypt; T. variegatus, 
the Nubian tlious; T. mesomclas, the black-hacked or Capo 
jackal; T. senegalcnsis, the Soncgal tlious or jackal; etc. 
See also cut under jackal. 

2. [/. c.] A jackal of this genus: as, the Sene- 
gal tho us. 

thousand (tliou'zand), a. and n. [< ME. thou - 
sand, thousend, thuscud, < AS. thuscud = OS. 
thusund-ig — OFrios. thuscud, dusent = D. dui- 
ccnd = OLG. thusint , MLG. dusent, LG, dusend 
= OJIG. thusunt, dusunt , tusent, MUG. tusent , 
tusunt, G. tausend = Ieol. thusund (also thus- 
hund, thushund radii, conformed to linnd, linn- 
dradh, hundred) = Sw. tusen = Dan. tusende = 
Goth, thiisundi, thousand. Though all numerals 
up to 100 holoug in common to all tho Indo-Eur. 
languages, this word for thousand is found only 
in tho Tout, and Slav, languages: = OBulg. ty- 
sanshta = Serv. tisuca = Pol. tj/siac = Puss. /»/- 
siacha = OPruss. tils ini tons (pi. ace.) = Lith. 
Inks tan (is = Lett, tilkstots , etc. Possibly tho 
Slavs borrowed tho word in prehistoric times 
from tho Tent.] I. a. Numbering ten hun- 
dred; hence, of an indefinitely largo number. 

Thcmpcrour hire thrnll thonked many thousand sithc. 

Will in m of Palcrnc (I). Ik 1*. S.), 1. RIM. 

That Cry 

Which made me look a thousand wnyR 
2 ii bush, and tree, and sky. 

Il'on/xirorf/i, To tho Cuckoo. 

II. n. 1. The number ten hundred, or ten 
times ton times ten ; hence, indefinitely, a great 
number. Like hundred, million, etc., thousand takes a 
plural termination whin not preceded by n numeral ad- 
jective. 

Ther coin . . . \l' u (people), what on horse hakkc and 
on fote, with-outc hem that were in the town, whereof 
ther were xJ’ M ; hut thestoiy Hi lththat in thodnyes fyve 
bundled wns eleped a thovsandr. 

Merlin (E. Ik T. S.), II. 20.’. 

\ thousand slinll fall at thy side, and ten thousand at 
thy right hand. Ps. xcl. 7. 

How many thnwands pronounce boldly on the alfalrsof 
tbe public whom Cod nor men never qualilUd for Micb 
judgment ! Watts. 

2. A symbol representing the number ten hun- 
dred, as M, 1,0110. — 3. In brick-making, a quan- 
tity of clay sutlicient for making a thousand 
bricks. (\ T. Davis, Pricks and Tiles, p. 101. 
— One of or In a thousand, nit exception to the general 
rule , a rare example or im-tauee. 

Now tbe gln*»s wai one of a thousand. It would present 
a man, one wa), with bin own featuns exactly . and turn 
it but anothri wa), mid It would show . . . the Prince of 
pilgrims liliu'elf. fittnyan, Pilgrim's Piogre**, il. 


thoughtsome (that 'sum), ft. [< though f 1 + 
-.sonic.] Thoughtful, Ilncyc. Diet. 
thoughtsomenessGhat'stiin-iies), «. Thought- 
fulness. X. Hiir/ns, Hulk and Selvedge of the 
World. ( lincyc. Did.) 

thought-transfer (t hut 'trims' for), «. Same ns 
telepathy /'»//. No. .!/«., XXXV.701. [Recent.] 
thought-transference (thut'truns'fer-ens), n. 

Same as hbpathy. [Hecent.] 
thought-transferential ( t hat 'trims- fq-ron 5 - 
shnlL o. Of the nature of or pertaining to 
thought-transference; telepathic. I* roc. Soc. 
Psych. Ilf starch, XVII. Mil. [Hecent.] 
thought-wave (that 'wav), n. A supposed un- 
dulation of a hx pothctical medium of thought- 
transference, assumed to account for the phe- 
nomena of telepathy. [Hecent.] 

Thous (tlio'us), n. [XL. (J. E. Gray), also 
Tims, < Gr. Hum , (hot , a kinil of wild dog: see 
thooid.] 1. A genus of canines, or a section 
of ( ants, combining some diameters of foxes 



Upper ten thousand. Sue vpj^r. 
thousandealt, «. [ME. thousand! die ; < thou- 
sand + deal I. C(. half! ndi al, third- 
rndcal.] A thousand times. 

Ear in good ft*) the till* leveth welle, 

My wllle was iicttre u thonsnndr<Ur. 

Goirer, MS. Sue. A nt If | 131, f. 43. 

[(Ilalliircll ) 

thousandfold (thou ' zund-ffdd), 
a. [< ME. thuscndfold, thuscndj'vld 
(= D. duizt ndroud = G. tansy ndfai- 
tig = Sw. tusen/atdt — Dan. tusind- 
fold); < thousand + -/old.) A thou- 
sand times as much, 
thousand-legs ( thou'znnd-logz), a. 

Any member of the class Myria- 
jmda, particularly one of tin* cliilo- 
pod order; a mi Hoped. 1 hr common 
nouhcliold (Vmmfin (or Scutiuria) forceps 
Is (•peelllcall) ho callid in Mime paits of 
the United States. See nl«o cuts under 
uiiltrjied, m yriajmd, and ScttHgera. 
thousandth (thou'znndth), ft. and 
n. [Not found in ME. or AS. ; < 
thousand + -th-.] I. a. 1. Last m 
order of a scries of a thousand; 
next after the nine hundred and 
ninety-ninth : an ordinal numeral. 

— 2. Constituting one of a thou- 
sand equal parts into which any- 
thing is divided. 

II. n. One of a thousand equal 
parts into which anything is di- 
vided. 

thoutf, v. t. [ME. thnwtcn (= Dan. 
duttr); < thou, prou. Cf. yeet.] 

To thou. 

T hoi tty tie, or aeyii thow to n in anti 
(tliowyiij or Bey tlm) Tao. 

Prompt. Part., p. 402. 

thow 1 !, pron. An ohsohde form of i 
thow 2 t, n. A variant of time-. 


A Thousand • 
legs |/j/ teff lo- 
lum toe tar »• 
u»t). 

‘ thou. 


thrall 

thow 3 , and 7i. A dialectal variant of thaw. 
thowel, thowl, n. Variants of thole". 
thowless (tliou'los), a. [A var. of thornless. Cf. 
thievclcss.'] Slack; inactive; lazy. [Scotch.] 

I will not wait upon the thornless, thriftless, flssenlcss 
ministry of that carnal man, John Halftext, the curate. 

Scott, Old Mortality, v. 

thowmbef. n. An old spelling of thumb*. 
Thracian (thra'shan), a. and n. [< L. Thracins , 
Thracian, Thracia, Thrace, < Gr. Q pas tog, Ionic 
0 pruning, Opyntog, Thracian, < 0 paurj, Ionic Qpysy, 
Thrace, < Opi/g, Tonic Opi/i^, Opyij, a Thracian.] 

1. a. Of or pertaining to Thrace, a region in 
southeast cm Europe (formerly a Roman prov- 
ince), included between tho Balkans and the 
Aegean and Black Seas. 

The riot of the tipsy Bacchanals, 

Tearing the Thracian singer in tiieir lage. 

Shale., M. N. D„ v. 1. 40. 

II. n. An inhabitant or a native of Thrace, 
thrackf (thrak), v. t. [Appar. < ME. *thrckkcn, 
thrucchcn, < AS. thryccan (= OHG. drucchcn , 
MIIG. druckcn, driickcn, G. driickcn , etc.), press, 
oppress.] To load or burden. 

Certainly we shall one day find that the strait gate is 
too narrow for any man to come bustling in, thraclc'd with 
great possessions and greater corruptions. 

South, Sermons, II. vi. 

thragget, v. t. Apparently an error for shragge 
(see shrug). 

Fell, or cuttc downc, or to ihragge. Succido. 

Iluloct, Abecedarian) (15.'»2). (Parcs.) 

thralt, w. An old spelling of thrall. 
thraldom (thral'dum), ?/. [Also thralldom, and 
formerly thraldomc; < ^rE. thraldom (= Icel. 
thraldom r = Sw. truldom = Dan. incldom); 

< thrall + -f/ww.] Tho state or character of 
being a thrall; bondage, literal or figurative; 
servitude. 

Every' base affection 

Keeps him [man] la slavish t[h]raldomc A subjection. 

Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 1)3. 
"Such as are led by tbe Spirit of (Joil, they are the sons 
of Cod,” ami not fiueh as live in thraldom unto men. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, iii. 9. 

tliralhoodt (thral'hud), if. [ME. thralhod, thral- 
hedr; < thrall 4* -hood.] Thraldom. 

Tbanne is ini thralhod, 

Iw ent in to kni£thod. 

King Horn (E. E. T. S.), p. 13. 

thrall (thral), n. and a. [< ME. thrill, thrallc, 
thrcl, thrcllc (pi. thrallcs , thralcs,thrcUrs, thrclcs), 

< late AS. thrill (pi. ihriclas), < Icel. thrccll — 
Sw. triil = Dan. trecl, a thrall, prob. = OHG. 
dregil, drigil , trigil, trikil , a serf, thrall; Tent, 
form " thrngila (contracted in Sound.), perhaps 
orig. ‘a runner, 7 hence an attendant, servant; < 
AS. thnegian (= Goth, thragjan), run, < thrag, 
thrah, a running, course; cf. Gr. rpo,\i?.og , a 
small bird said to bo attendant on the croc- 
odile, < Tpu\oc, u running, < -pi\civ, run (see 
trocliil , (rochus, etc.). Tho notion that thrall 
is connected with thrill *, as if meaning orig. 
‘thrilled 7 — i. e. ‘one whoso ears have been 
thrilled or drilled in token of servitude 7 — is 
ridiculous in theory and erroneous in fact. 
Tho AS. th riel , thrail, cannot be derived from 
thyrchan,thyrlian, thirl (see thirP, thrill *), and if 
it were so derived, it could not mean ‘thrilled, 7 
or ‘a thrilled man. 7 ] I. 1. A slave ; a serf; 
a bondman ; n captive. 

Ami bo tbl both* that in seninge 
I ‘or inaunis sonic was made a thrallc. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 1. 
Iu a dungeon ilecpc huge numbers lay 
Of cajtlvc wretched thralls, that wayled night and day. 

Spenser, JK. ()., I. v. 45. 
The actual slave, the thrall, the theow, is found cvcry- 
w here (in early Britain]. The class is formed and recruited 
in two ways. The captive taken in war accepts slavery as 
a lighter doom than death ; the freeman who is guilty of 
certain crimes is degraded to Hie state of slavery by sen- 
tence of law. Jn cither case the senile condition of the 
patent is inherited by bis children. 

K. A. Freeman, Encyc. Brit., VIII. 274. 
The thrall in person may be free in soul. 

Tennyson, Gareth ami Lynctte. 

2. One who is a slave to some desire, appe- 
tite, spoil, or other influence; ono who is in 
moral bondage. 

Hi no byetli (they are notjf/irrffmic to gold, nc tozclucr, 
lie toharo cnroync [their flesh), no to theguodes of fortune. 

Aycnbite of Jiuryt (Ik lk T. S.), p. SO. 
The slaves of drink and thralls of sleep. 

Shale., Macbeth, iii. C. 13. 

3. Thraldom, literal or figurative; bondage; 
slavery; subjection. 

The clmfcd Horse, such thrall ill-suffering. 

Begins to siiuiT, and snort, and leap, and lling. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The llandy-Crafts. 
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Now soon they reach Newcastle jail, 

And to the pris’ner thus they call ; 

“Slelps thou, wakes thou, Jock o’ the Side, 

Or is thou wearied o' thy thrall ?" 

J ock o' the Side (Child's Ballads, VI. 84). 
I saw pale kings and princes too; . . . 

They cried — “ La Belle Dame sans Mcrci 
Hath thee in thrall /” 

Keats, La Belle Dame sans Alerci. 
4. A shelf or stand ; a stand for barrels. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

The dairy thralls I might ha' wrote my name on ’em, 
when I come downstairs after my illness. 

George Eliot , Adam Bede, vi. (Davies.) 
H. o. 1. Enslaved; bond; subjugated. 

Ther liherte loste, ther cpntre made thrall 
With that fers gcant huge and comerotis, 
Horrible, myghty, strong, and orgulous. 

Jiom. of Parte nay (K. K. T. S. ), 1. 4003. 
So the Philistines the better to keep the Jews thrall and 
in subjection, utterly bereaved them of all manner weapon 
and artillery, and left them naked. 

Bp. Jewel, Works, II G72. 

2. Figuratively, subject; enthralled. 

Disposeth ny youre liertcs to withstondo 

The feend that yow wolde make thrale and bnndc. 

Chaucer , Friar's Talc, 1. 3G2. 
He cometli not of gentle blood 
That to his coyne is thrall. 

Babccs Book (E. E. T. S.}, p. 103. 
We govern nature In opinions, but wo nic thrall unto 
her in necessity. Bacon, Praise of Knowledge (ed. I!>b 7 ). 

[Obsolete or archaic in both uses.] 
thrall (thral), r. t. [< ME. thrallm ; < thrall , ?/.] 

1. To deprive of liberty ; enslave. 

For more precyous Catellc ne pretter Ransoum ne 
xnyghtc lie put for us than Ills blessed** Body . his precyous 
Blood, and his holy Lyf, tli.it he thrall'd for u«. 

.Vaudeville, Travels, p. *2. 
My husband's brother had my son 
Thrall'd in his castle, and hath starved him dead. 

Tennyson, Garetli and Lynette. 

2. Figuratively, to put in subjection to some 
power or influence; enthrall. 

Love, which that so soonc kati 
The freedom of youre hertes to him thralle 

Chaucer Troilus, i. 235. 
Not all thy manacles 

Could fetter so inv lieeles, as lids one word 
Hath thrall'd my neat t. 

Ilcywood, Woman Killed with Kindness. 

thraller (thraTtr), n. [< thrall + -orl.] One 
wlio thralls. Enctjc. Diet. 
thrallesst (tlirii'les), n. [ME., < thrall + -ess.] 
A bondwoman. [Karo.] 

Tlierciln Ecypt] tliow glialt liosolil to thin enemyes, into 
thrallis and thrallcm' it. W’jcliJ, Pout, \xviii. f,s. 

thrallful (tliral'ful), a. [(.thrall + -fnl.] En- 
thralled; slavish. 

Also the Lord accepted lob, and staid 
His Thrall-full Slate. 

Sylvester, Job Triumphant, iv. 

thrang 1 (thrnng), n. A Seotcli (and Middle 
English) form of throng’ 1 . 
thrang- (thrang), a. and adr. [A Scotch (and 
ME.) form of throng-.] Crowded; much occu- 
pied; busy; intimate; thick. 

Twa dogs that were na thrang at banic 
Forgather'd ance upon a time. Burns, Twa Dogs. 
It will be bard for you to fill her place, especially on Me 
a thrang day as this. Scott, Old Mortality, i\. 

thranite (thra'irit), v. [= F. thr anile, < Gr. 
Opavi-Tjf;, a rower of the topmost, bench (in a 
trireme), < Opuvnr , bench, framework, osp. the 
topmost of tiie three tiers of benches in a tri- 
reme.] In Gr. anti/]., one of the rowers on the 
r uppermost tier in a trireme. Compare zcugtfc 
and thalamitr. 

thranitic (thra-nit'ik), a. [< thranite 4- -u\] 
-Of or pertaining to a thranite. Encyc. Brit., 
XXI. 807. 

thrap (thrap), r, t . ; pret. and pp. thrnppcd , ppr. 
thrapping. [Perhaps a dial form of Jrap. Cf. 
dial, troth for trough (trof). The converse 
change is more common : fill* for thill.'] Xaut . , 
to bind on; fasten about: same nsfrap, 2. 

The hull was so damaged that It bad for some time been 
secured by cables which were served or thrapped round it. 

Southey, Nelson, HI., an. 1705. 
thrapple (thrap<l), V. Same as thropplc. 
thrash 1 , v. See thresh 1 . 
thrash 2 , thresh 2 (thrash, thresh), «. [A var. 
of thrush 3 for rush 1 , as rash* for rush 1 .] A 
rush. [Scotch.] 

Tliev were twa bon nic lasses, 

Wha' biggit a bower on yon burn-brae, 

An’ tbcekit It o'er wi' thrashes. 

Bessie Bell and Mary Gray (Child's Ballads, III. 127). 
thrashel, n. See thrcshcl. 
thrasher 1 , n. See thresher J. 
thrasher 2 (thrasher), n. [Also thresher; a var. 
of thrushcr (appar. simulating thrasher* 9 thresh- 


er 1 ) : see thrushcr.] A kind of throstle or thrush ; 
specifically, in the United States, a thrush- 
like bird of the genus Harporliynchus, of which 
there are numerous species, related to the 
mocking-bird, and less nearly to the birds com- 
monly called thrushes. The best-known, and the 
only one found in the greater part of the United States, 
is 11. rufus, the brown thrush or brown thrasher, also 



called sandu mocking-bird from Its color and shape and 
power of mimicry, in which hitter respect it nppioaches 
the tiue mocker, Mimas polyaluttu*. Its proper song, 
heard only from the male and in the breeding-season, is 
loud, rich, skilfully modulated, and well sustained. This 
bird is very common in shrubbery and undergrowth, es- 
pecially southward. It is blight rufous above, nearly 
uniform ; below whitish shaded witli pale llaxcn-brown or 
cinnamon, and beavilj marked witli chains of dark-brown 
streaks, the throat immaculate, witli a necklace of oval 
spots. The length is about 11 Inche-*, the extent only 13 or 
14, ns the tall Is long and the wings are short. It builds 
in a bush, occasionally on the ground, a bulky nest of 
twigs, leaves, bark-strips, and rootlets, and lays from four 
to six eggs, whitish or greenish, profusely speckled with 
brown, about an inch long and J inch broad. A similar 
but darker-colored thrasher is II. langirodns of Texas. 
In New Mexico, Arizona and California there are several 
others, showing great variation in the length and curva- 
ture of tin* bill, ami quite different in color from the com 
mon thrasher. Such are the curve-hilled, II. curvirodris ; 
the bow -billed, // e pal men ; the Arizona, II. bendirei; 
the st. Lucas II. cinereus of Lower California ; the Cali- 



fornia, II. ml i virus; the Yuma, II lecantci; ami the cris- 
sal, II. erissalis— all found over the Mexican border. 

She Rings round after dark, like a thrasher. 

S. Judd, Margaret, I. 0. 
Blue thrasher, the Baliainnti Mimoetehla plumben, nsoit 
of thrush of a plumbeous color with black tin oat and red 
feet.-— Sage thrasher. Sec sage-thrasher, and cut under 
Oreo*coptes. 

thrasher-shark, thrasher-whale. Sec thresh- 
rr-sharl:, etc*. 

thrashing, thrashing-floor, etc. Sco thresh- 
ing, etc. 

thrashle, n. Sco thrcshcl. 

thrasonical (t lira-son' i-knl), a. [< Thraso(u-), 
t ho name of a bragging soldier in Terence’s 
“ EunuclniR,” < Gr. Opaaif, bold, spirited: see 
dare 1 .] 1. Given to bragging; boasting; vain- 
glorious. Bacon. — 2. Proceeding from or ex- 
hibiting ostentation; ostentatious; boasting. 

There w as never anything so sudden but the fight of Ixo 
rams and Ctesnr’s thrasonical brag of “I came, saw’, and 
overcame." Shak., As j on Like it, v. 2. 34. 

Who in London hath not heard of his [Greene's] dissolute 
and licentious living? his . . . vain-glorious nnd Thrason- 
ical braving? G. Ilarvcy, Four Letters. 

thrasonically (tlml-son'i-kal-i), adv. In a thra- 
sonical manner; boast ingly. 

To brag thrasonically , to boast like Rodomontc. 

Johnson (under rodomontade), 

thrastet. A Middle English preterit of thrust l . 

Thrasyaetus (thras-i-ii'e-tus), n. [NL. (Cones, 
1884 ), after earlier Thrasactos(G. It. Gray, 1837), 
Thrasactus (G. It. Gray, 1844); < Gr. Opaoir, bold, 
+ at -or, an eagle.] A genus of Fdlconidrc , or di- 
urnal birds of prey, including the great crested 
eagle or harpy of South America. T. harpyia , one 
of the largest and most powerful of its tribe. 
Sec cut under Harpyia. 

thratch (tlirach), v. i. [Perhaps an assibilated 
form of thracl:.] To gasp convulsively, as one 
in the agonies of death. [Scotch.] 

If I but grip you by the collar, 

I’ll gar you gane and glottr, and gollar, 

An* thratch an tliraw for want of breath. 

Beattie, John o’ Am ha’, (Jamieson.) 


thratch (thracli), n. [< thratch , v.] The op- 
pressed and violent respiration of one in the 
agonies of death. [Scotch.] 
thrave, threave (tlirav, threv), n. [< ME. 
throve, throve, thrafe , < Icel. thrrfi — Dan. trove 
— Sw. dial, trace, a number of sheaves (cf. Sw. 
trafre, a pile of wood), perhaps orig. a handful 
(cf. L. manipulus , a sheaf, lit. ‘a handful’: see 
maniple), < Icel. thrifa, grasp. Cf. Icel. thref, a 
loft where corn is stored.] 1. A slieaf ; a hand- 
ful. 


[Enter Bassiolo with Servants, with rushes.] 

Come, strew this loom afresh; . . . lay me ’em thus, 

In fine, smooth threaves ; look you, sir, thus in threaves. 

Chapman, Gentleman Usher, ii. 1. 
His belt was made of myrtle leaves 
riaited in small curious threaves. 

SirJ. Mennis (Arbor’s Eng. Garner, 1. 19). 


Specifically — 2. Twenty-four sheaves of grain 
set up in the field, forming two stooks, or shocks 
of twelve sheaves each. 


Ac I have thougtes a thrcrc of this tlire piles, 

In what wode tliei woxen and where that tlici growed. 

Piers Plowman (B), xvi. 55. 

I doubt na, whylcs, but thou may thieve; 

What then? poor bcastie, thou maun live I 

A daimen icker in a thrave 
'S a sma’ request. Burns, To a Mouse. 

3. The number of two dozen; hence, an indefi- 
nite number; a considerable number. 

He sends forth thraves of ballads to the sale. 

Bp. Hall, Satires, IV. vi. 55. 
Ilis jolly friends, who hither come 
In threaves to frolic with him, and make cheer. 

B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, i. 2. 

[Obsolete or dialectal in all uses.] 
thraw 1 (thrfi), v. [A* Sc. (and ME.) form of 
throw 1 .] I. irons. 1. To twist; lienee, to 
wrench; wrest; distort. 

Ye ’ll thraw my head aff my hausc-banc. 

And throw me in the sea. 

Young Bed in (Child’s Ballads, III. 15). 

He is bowed in the back, 
lie ’s thrau en in the knee. 

Lord Salton and Auchanachic (Child's Ballads, II. 1GG). 

2. To cross; thwart; frustrate. 

When Shelburne meek held up his cheek, 

Conform to gospel law, man, 

Saint Stephen's boys, wi’ jarring noise, 

They did his measures thraw. man. 

Burns, '1 lie American War. 

II. infra ns. 1. To twist or writhe, as in 
agony; wriggle; squirm. 

And at the dead hour o’ the night. 

The corpse began to thraw. 

Young Benjic (Child s Ballads, II. 302). 
The empty boat thrawed i’ the wind, 

Against the postern tie cl. 

D G. Rossetti, Stratton Water. 

2. To cast; warp. — 3. To bo perverse or ob- 
stinate; act perversely. [Seotcli in all uses.] 
thraw 1 (thru), n. [A Sc. form of throw 1 .] A 
twist ; a wrench. 

In Borrow stounness lie resides with disgrace, 

Till bis neck stand in need of a thraw. 

Battle oj Sheriff- Muir (Child's Ballads, VII. 102). 

To rin after spuilzie, de'il be w i’ me if I do not give your 
cmlg a thraw. Scott, \\ averley, xlviii. 

Heads and thraws, lying side by side, the feet of the 
otic by the head of the other. 

thraw 2 (thru), «. anil t\ A Scotch form of 
throw 2 for throe 1 — In the dead thraw, in the death- 
throes; in the last agonies: the phrase is also applied to 
any object regarded as neither dead nor alive, neither hot 
nor cold. Scott. Guy Man tiering, \.\vii. 
thraw* 1 , n. A Scotch form of throw*. 
thraward, thrawart (thru' ward, -wilrt), a. 
[Appar. < thraw 1 4- -ard (mixed with fra ward, 
J'roward (?)).] Cross-grained; perverse; stub- 
born; tough; also, reluctant. [Scotch.] 

I havo keml the Law this ninny n year, and mony a 
thrawart job I hac had wi’ her first and last. 

Scott, lleait of Mid- Lothian, xiii. 


tliraw-crook (tliril'kruk ), n. Sec 1 th row-crook, 1. 
thrawn (thrall), p. a. [A Sc. form of thrown; 
cf. thraw E] 1. Twisted; wrenched; distort- 
ed; sprained: as, a thrown stick; a thrawn foot. 
— 2. Cross-grained; perverse; contrary or con- 
tradictory. 

“Of what nre you made?” “Dirt” was the answer uni- 
formly given. “ Wall ye never leai n to say dust, ye thrawn 
deevil? ” Dr. J. Brown, Marjorie Fleming. 

thread (tlired), n. [Early mod. E. also Hired; 
also threed, whence, wit h shortened vowel, thrid; 
< ME. Ihrccd, Hired, lhredc,< AS. thried = OFries. 
lined = MD. timed, D. draad = OIIG. MHG. 
drat, G. drain, thread, wire. = Icel. thrailhr = 
Sw. trfld = Dan. traad = Goth, "thrallis (not re- 
corded), thread ; lit. 1 that which is twisted’ (cf. 
twist, twine, thread); with formative -d, < AS. 
thruwan, etc., twist, turn: sec throw 1 .] 1. A 



thread 

twisted filament of a fibrous substance, as cot- 
ton, flax, silk, or wool, spun out to considerable 
length. In a specific sense, thread is a compound cord 
consisting of two or more yarns firmly united together by 
twisting. The twisting together of the different strands 
or yarns to form a thread is clfected by a thread-frame, or 
doubling-and-twisting mill, which accomplishes the pur- 
pose by the action of bobbins and fliers. Thread is used in 
some species of weaving, but its principal use is for sewing. 
The word is used especially for linen, as distinguished from 
sewing-silk and sewing-cotton, and ns seen in the phrases 
thread lacc and thread glove; but this distinction is not 
original, and is not always maintained. Compare cuts un- 
der spinning-wheel and spinning-jenny. 

That riche ring fill redily with a red silk threde 
The quen bond als bliue n-boute the wolwes necke. 

William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4430. 
Also, cosy n, I pray you to sende mo sum Norfoke threde to 
do a bouto my nckke to rydo with. Paston Letters , I. 343. 
To a choice Grace to spin lie put it out, 

That its lino thread might answer her neat hand. 

J. Pcaumont, Psyche, iii. 24. 

2. A fine filament or thread-like body of any 
kind: ns, a thread of spun glass; a thread of 
corn-silk. 

Sustaining a t breed of Copper, reaching from one to an- 
other, on which arc fastened many burning Lampcs. 

Purcha8, Pilgrimage, p. 208. 

3. The prominent spiral part of a screw. Seo 
cuts under serf w and screw-thread . — 4. In min- 
ing, a thin seam, vein, or fissuro filled with ore. 
— 5. A very slender lino applied on a surface: 
thus, in decorative art, thin and minute lines 
are so called to distinguish them from bands 
of color, which, though narrow, have a more 
appreciable width. — 6. pi. In conch., the bys- 
sus. — 7. A yarn-measure, the circumference 
of a reel, containing H, 2, 2^, or yards. — 8. 
That which runs through the whole course of 
something ami connects its successive parts; 
hence, proper course or sequence; the main 
idea, thouglit, or purpose which runs through 
something: as, the thnad of a discourse or 
story. 

I would not livo over my hours past, or begin again the 
thread of iny days. Sir T. Hrowne, Kdigio Medici, i. 42. 

Whciefore to resume the thread of our course, wo were 
now in sight of the Vulcan, being bj estimation 7 or 8 
leagues from the shoar. Damjner, Voyages, I. 120. 

If. after a pause, the gmvc companion resumes his thread 
in the following manner, “Well, but to go on with my 
story,” new interruptions eomo from the left and ttic right, 
till lie is forced to gh e over. 

Swift. Polite Conversation, Int. 

9. A clue. 

And. scorning of the lovall virgins Thred, 

Ilnuo them ami others in this Mnre inls-lcd. 

Sylvester, tr. of l)u Partus's Weeks, I. 1. 

10b Distinguishing property; quality; degree 
of fineness. 

A neat courtier. 

Of n most elegant thread. 

Il.Jonton, Mognctick Lady, i. 1. 

11. The thread of life. Seo phrase below. 

Thy match wns mortal to him, and pure grief 
Shore Ills old thread in twain. 

Shak. , Othello, v. 2. 20G. 
lie secs at one view the whole thread of my existence. 

Addison, Spectator, No 7. 

Adam’s needle and thread. See Adam — Goldthread, 
(n) A string formed bj coveiing a thread, usually of yellow 
Bilk, with thin gold wire wound spirally around it. See 
\circ. (6) A thin strip of glided paper often used in Ori- 
ental brocaded stuffs. (r) Erroneously, gold wire. (</) 
See goldthread.- Llslo thread, a line hard-twisted linen 
thread, originally made at Lille (Li'lc) in France, but now 
also made in Great Britain. It is used especially in the 
manufacture of stocking!*, gloves, etc. — The thread of 
life, the imaginary thread spun and cut by the Fates : 
emblematic of the course and termination of one's exis- 
tence. See def. 11. — Thread and needle, same us 
thread-nadir - Thread and thrum, figuratively, nil; 
the good and the bad together. 

O Fate**, come, come ; 

Out thread and thrum. 

Shak., M. N\ D., v. 1. 291. 
Thread lace, see lav. - Thread of the river, thread 
Of tho stream, the middle of the main current, which 
may be on one side or the other of the middle of the water. 
Henry Atrrtin, Farm Law, p. 135. -Three throadfl. See 
three 

thread (thred), t. [Early mod. E. also thred ; 
also thrred , whence, with shortened vowel, thrid; 
< ME. th reden ; < thread , ».] 1. To pass a thread 
through the eye or aperture of, as a needle. 

A sylver nedjl forth I tlrowo 
Out of nn nguyler queynt ynowe, 

And gun this nedjl threde nnone. 
p Horn, of the Hose, 1. 99. 

c s. - / ~o stringon a thread. 

Then they [heals] nro threaded by children, tied in bun- 
dles, and exporteuto the ends of the earth. 

Harper's Mag., LXXIX. 202. 

3. To pass through with the carefulness and 
precision of one who is threading a needle, im- 
plying narrowness or intricacy in that which is 
passed through. 
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They would not thread the gates. 

Shak., Cor., Hi. 1. 124. 
Ho began to thread 

All courts and passages, where silence dead, 

Roused by his whispering footsteps, murmur’d faint. 

Keats, Endymion, ii. 
Such lived not in the past alone, 

But thread to-day the unheeding street. 

Lowell, All- Saints. 

4. To form a spiral projection on or a spiral 
groove in; furnish with a thread, as a screw: 
as, to thread a bolt. 

thread-animalcule (thred'an-i-maDkiil), n. A 
vibrio ; any member of the Yibrionidrc. 
threadbare (thred'bur), a. [Early mod. E. also 
thredhare , thrccdcbarc ; < ME. thredbare , threed - 
bare, thredcbarc ; < thread + bare 1 .’} 1. Hav- 
ing tho threadbare; worn so that the nap is 
lost and tho thread is visible, either wholly or in 
cortain parts: said of a piece of textile fabric, 
as in a garment, or of tho garment itself. 

Lo, thus by smelling nnd threedbare array, 

If that men list, this folk they knowc may. 

Chaucer, Frol, to Canon’s Yeoman's Talc, 1. 337. 
And lie com in the scmblnunce of an ohle man, and 
haddo on a russet cote torno nnd all thredcbarc. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 2G1. 
A Jew never wears his cap threadbare with putting it 
off. Dckkcr, Gull’s nombook, p G3. 

A suit of threadbare black, with darned cotton stockings 
of tho same colour, and 6liocs to answer. 

Pickens, Oliver Twist, Iv. 

2. Wearing threadbaro clothes; shabby; seedy. 
A threadbare rascal, a beggar. 

P. Jonson, Evcrj- Man in bis Humour, ill. 3. 

3. Well-worn; much used; hence, hackneyed; 
trito: as, a threadbare jest. 

Yolverton is a good thredbare frond for yow nnd for odyr 
in tlij's contrc, ns it is told me. Paston Letters, II. S3. 
Where have my busy eyes not pry’d? O where, 

Of whom, hath not my threadbare tongue demanded? 

Quarles, Emblems, iv. 11. 
You lould not bring in that thredbare Flourish, of our 
being more fierce than our own Mastiffs, . . . without 
some sin ii Introduction. Milton, Ans. to Salmasius. 

threadbnreness (thred'bur-nes), n. Tho state 
of being threadbare. II. Mackenzie. 
thread-carrier (throd'kar'i-frr), 11 . In n knit- 
ting-machine. a hook or eyelet on tho carriage 
through which t lie yarn is passed. 1C. II. Knight. 
thread-cell (thred'sel), «. 1. One of tho lit- 
tle hodies or cavities of a ccclcntcrato, ns a 
jellyfish or sen-nettle, containing n coiled clns- 
t it- thread that springs out with stinging effect 
when tho creature is irritated; nn urtieating- 
orgnn; a neinntoeyst ; n ln“so-cell; n cnida. 
Threat! cell9 nre highly cliarncterbtlcof the catcntcrntcs, 
nn<l dome similar or Analogous organs nre found In certain 
Infusorian-. See cuts under cnidn ami netnatoci/tf, nnd 
compart) tnehaeyet. 

2. An oeeasionnl munoof n socd-nnimnlculc or 
spermntozolin. Ilneckel. 
thread-cutter (thrcd'kut'ir). «. X. A smnll 
blnilo lixeil to u sowing-mneliino, to n spool- 
holder, or to n thimble, etc., ns n convenience 
for cutting sewing-threads. — 2. A thread-cut- 
ting mncliino for bolts; n serew-tliread cutter. 
Set 1 rut under sect ir-stocl:. 1C. II. Knight. 
threaded (thred'ed), ;>. a. Provided with n 
thread. 

from the bnstlon’d wall-, 

Like threaded spiders, one by one we dropt. 

Tennyson, lTinces**, i. 

threadent (thred'n), a. [Enrly mod. E. also 
* tlircililcn, threadden ; < thread + -cn-.] 'Woven 
of threads; textile. Also thridden. 

I went on sltonre my Bclfe, and pane cuery of them a 
threadden point, nnd brought one of them nboord of me. 

Hakluyt's Voyage*, III. at. 

Ileliold the threaden sails, 

Horne with the Invisible nnd creeping wind. 

.Shak., lien. V., III., ITol., 1. 10. 

threader (thred'er), ii. [< thread + -rr 1 .] One 
who or thnt which threads; specifically, a con- 
trivanco for threading needles. Seo nrcdlc- 
t Ii reader. 

thread-feather (thred 'fern' or), n. A filo- 
pluine. See feather. 

thread-fin (thred'fm), n. Any fish of the genus 
I’nlynemus: so called from the long pectoral 
filaments. Seo cut under rnlijncnuis. 
thread-finisher (Ihred'fm'ish-er), ii. A mu- 
chine in which linen or cotton thrend is fronted 
to romovo tho fluffy fibers tlmt. cling to now 
thread, to fasten down the looso fibers, nnd to 
polish tho surface. 

thread-fish (throd'fisli), n. 1. The cordonnier 
or cobhler-fish, lllcjiharir crinitns . — 2. Tho cut- 
las-fisli. See cut under Trichiurus. 
thread-flower (thred'flou'er), ii. A plant of the 
gonus Ncmatantlins, of tho (lesncracezr, which 


thread-tailed 

consists of 3 or 4 Brazilian climbing or epi- 
phytic shrubs with largo crimson flowers pen- 
dent on long peduncles, to which this name, as 

also that of the genus, alludes Crimson thread- 

flower. See Poindana. 

threadfoot (thred'fut), n. An aquatic plant, 
I’odostcmon ccratophyllus. 
thread-frame (thred'fram), n. In spinning, a 
machine combining yarns by doubling and 
twisting them, to malce thread, 
thread-gage (throd'gaj), n. A gage for deter- 
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w Thread-gages. 

mining tho number of threads to the inch on 
screws and taps. 1C. H. Knight. 
thread-guide (thred'gid), », In a sewing-ma- 
ehino, a device, as a loop or an eye, for guiding 
the thread when it is necessary to change tho 
direction at any point between the spool and 
tho eyo of tho needle. Seo cuts tinder sewing- 
machine. E. II. Knight. 

thread-herring (thred 'hording), n. 1. The 
mud-shad or gizzard-shad, Dorosnma ccpcdia- 
nttm. Seo cut under gizzard-shad. [Local, U.S.] 
—2. Tho fish Opisthoncma thrissa of the Atlan- 
tic coast of North America, chiefly southward, 
threadiness (thred'i-nos), m. Thready charac- 
ter or condition. Imp. Diet. 
thread-leaved (throd'levd), n. Having filiform 
leaves. — Thread-leaved sundew. See sundew. 
thread-mark (thred'miiric), n. A dolicate fiber, 
usually of silk nnd of strong color, put in some 
kinds of paper mado for use as paper money, as 
a safegunrd against counterfeiting by means of 
photography. 

thread-moss (thrcd'mds), v. A moss of tho 
genus ISrijum : so called from the slender seta 
which bears the enpsulo. 
thread-needle, thread-the-needle (thred'ne*’- 
dl, thred'Tiic-nc'dl), n. [< thread, r. (+ f/ic 1 ), 
+ obj. needle.'] A game in which children, espe- 
cially girls, stand in n row holding hands, and 
tho outer ono, still holding tho one next, runs 
between tho others under their uplifted hands, 
nnd is followed by the rest in turn. Also called 
thread and needle. 

thread-oiler (thrcd'oi'lir), it. An oil-cup or 
-holder screwed to (ho spool-wire of a sowing- 
mneliino, for oiling the thread, to cause it to 
pass more readily through leather or other 
thick, heavy material. 1C. II. Knight. 
thread-paper (thred'pa'pir), «. 1. A strip of 
thin soft paper prepared for wrapping up a 
skein of thread, which is laid at length and 
• rolled up in a generally cylindrical form. 

She tins n lap-dog thnt cats oat of gold'; she feeds her 
parrot u Ith smnll pearls ; nnd nil tier thread-papers are 
made of hnnk-notes. Sheridan, The ttivnls, I. 3. 

2. A variety of paper used for such strips, 
thread-plant (thrcd'plnnt), n. A plant nfford- 
ingn fiber suitable fortextilouso; a fiber-plant, 
thread-shaped (thred'shupt), «. In hut. anil 
job'/. , slender, like a thread, as the filaments of 



Tlircad-tnilcd Shallow (Uro- 
m it us ftliftrus). 

many plants and ani- 
mnls; filamentous; fili- 
form; filar. 

thread-tailed (tlired'- 
tald),«. Having thready 
or filamentous tail-fea- 



thread-tailed 

thors : specifically noting swallows of the genus 
I'romit im, as U. filifcrus. Also wire-tailed. 
thread-tlie-needle, n. See thread-needle. 
thread-waxer (Hired' wak"ser), n. In shoe- 
iitmtuf., ft trough containing shoomakers’ wax, 
which is kept hot by a lamp. It is attached to 
a ?i>wing-mackino, and the thread is caused to 
,ii«? through it. E. H. Knight. 
thread-winder (tlired , wm < 'cUr), n. A machine 
;,,r winding thread on spools, 
threadworm (thred'werm), n. A small round- 
iwirm or nematoid; a hairworm or gordiau; 
a filarin, or Guinea worm; especially, a pin- 
worm: one of the small worms infesting the 
rectum, particularly of children, as Oryiiris 
11 rmirtdaris. These resemble bits of sowing- 
thread less than an iucli long. Sec cuts under 
Ximatoidca and Oxyuris. 
thready (thred'i), (7. [< thread + -i/ 1 .] 1. Re- 
sembling or consisting of thread in sense 1, 
2, or 5. 

I climb with bounding feet the craggy steeps, 
Feak-llftcd, gazing down the cloven deeps, 

Where mighty rivers shrink to thready x ills. 

if. II. Stoddard, The Castle in the Air. 

2. Containing thread; covered with thread. 

From hand to hand 

The thready shuttle glides. Dyer, Fleece, Hi. 

3. Liko thread in length and slenderness ; 
finely stringy; filamentous; fibrillar; finely 
fibrous.— Thready pulse. See ;>»//*• 1 

threap, threep (threp), r. [Early mod. E. also 
threpe; <ME. threpen , thrsepen , < AS. threap tan , 
reprove, rebuke, afflict.] I. traits. 1. To con- 
tradict. 

Thou wilt not threap me, this whinytird has gnrd many 
better men to lope than thou. Greene, James IV., Iut 

2. To aver or affirm with pertinacious repeti- 
tion; continue to assert with contrary obsti- 
nacy, as in reply to persistent denial*: as, to 
threap a tiling down one’s throat. 

Behold how gross a By of Ugliness 
They on iny face have threaped. 

J. B'aumont, Psyche, v. 227. 

3. To insist on. 

lie threappit to sec the auld hardened blood shedder 

Scott, M. Honan's Well, xiv. 

4. To cry out; complain; contend; maintain. 

Some cryc upon God, some other threj*' that lie bathe 

forgoten theyin. Bp. Fisher, Sermons. (Latham.) 

5. To call; term. 

Sol gold is, and Luna silver we threp* 

Chaucer, l'rol. to Canon's Yeoman's Tale, I. 273. 

II. in traits. 1. To indulge in mutual recrim- 
ination or contradiction; contend; quarrel; 
bandy words; dispute. 

Thel thaste hym full thraly, than was ther no threpyng. 
Thus with dole was that dere vn-to dede dieht, 

His Ink and his body was bellied for betyng, 

Itt was, I sale the for Eoth, a sorowfull siclit. 

Yorl; PI aye, p. 430. 

It's not for a man with a woman to threep * 

Talc Thin * old Cloak about Th*e. 

2. To fight; battle. 

Than thretty dayes throly thel thrapjnt in fold, 

And mony bold in tlie bekur were on bent leult ! 

De et ruction of Troy (E. II. T. S.), 1. «302. 

[Obsolete or prov. Eng. or Scotch in all u^e^.] 
threap, threep (threp), «. [<ME. threpe, threp; 
< threap, v.) If. Contest; attack. 

What ! thlnke yc fo throly this thrrpc for to leue? 
Heyuc vp your herttes, henttes your nnnu; 

Wackyns vp your willes, ns worthy men sliuld. 

Destruction of Troy (II. II. T. 8 ), 1. 9330. 

2f. Contradiction. — 3. A vehement or pertina- 
cious affirmation; an obstinate decision or de- 
termination. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

You would Bhow more patience, nml perhaps more pru- 
dence, If you sought not to overwork me by shrewd words 
and sharp threaps of Scripture. 

T. Cromwell, quoted In R. W. Dixon’s II 1st. Church 
[of ling., \ii. 

lie has taken a threap that he would have It finished be- 
fore the year was done. Carlyle. 

4. A superstitious idea or notion; a frect. 

They’ll . . . hao nn auld wife when they’re dying to 
rhyme ou r er prayers, and ballantp, and charniR, . . . rather 
than they’ll hac a minister to come and pray wf them — 
that ’s an auld threep o’ theirs. Scott, Guy Manner! ng, xlv. 
To keep one’s threap, to stick pertinaciously or obsti- 
nately to one 's averments or assertions. Scott, Bride of 
Lnrmnermoor, xxvli. 

threasuret, An obsolete form of treasure. 
Spenser. 

threat (thret), n. [< ME. thret, threte, thnet , 
thrat, threat, < AS. threat , a crowd, troop, pres- 
sure, trouble, calamity, threat (= Icol. thraut , 
trouble, labor), < thredtan (prot. thredt, Tip. thro - 
ten), urge, afflict, vex, in comp, d-tfircotan , im- 
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pers., vex, = D. vcr-dricten, vex, = OHG. *dno- 
san, in comp, bi-driozan (MHG. bedriezen), ir- 
driozan (MHG. cr-driczcn ), MHG. ver-driczen , G. 
ver-driessen. impers., vex, annoy, = Icel. tlirjota, 
irapers., fail, = Dan. fortryde, vex, repent, = 
Goth. *thriutan, in us-thriutan (= AS. d-threo - 
tan), trouble, vex, = L. trudere , push, shove, 
crowd, thrust out, press, urge (> trudis , a pole 
to push with), = OBulg. truzda, vex, plague 
( trudii , trouble). From the samo verb or its 
compounds arc the nouns Icel. throt, want, MHG. 
urdruz, urdriitze, vexation, verdruz , G. verdruss 
(= Dan. J'ortricd), vexation, trouble. Hence 
threat , t>., threaten. Cf. thrust 1 . From the 
L. verb are nit. E. extrude, intrude, protrude, 
etc., trusiou , extrusion, etc.] If. Crowd ; press; 
pressure. 

The thr/ct was the marc. Layamon, 1. 9791. 

2f. Vexation; torment. 

Then thrat moste I thole, A* vnthonk to mode. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), iii. 55. 

3. A menace; a denunciation of ill to befall 
some one; a declaration of an intention or a 
determination to inflict punishment, loss, or 
paiu on another. 

There is no terror, Cassius, in votir threats. 

Shah., J. C., iv. 3. GO. 
’I’is certain that the threat is sometimes more formida- 
ble than the stroke, and ’t Is possible that the beholders 
suffer more keenly than the victims. Fmcrson, Courage. 

4. In law, any menace of such a nature and 
extent as to unsettle the mind of tho person on 
whom it operates, and to preclude that free 
voluntary action which is necossary to assent. 
= Syn. 3. See menace, r. t. 

threat (thret), r. [< ME. threten , < AS. thredtian, 
press, oppress, repress, correct, threaten (= 
MD. droten. threaten), < threat, pressure: see 
threat, n. Cf. threaten.'] I. (runs. 1. To press; 
urge; compel. 

Fclo thryuandc thonkkes he thrat horn to hauc. 

Sir Gairaync and the Green Knight (E. II. T. S.), 1. 19S0. 

2. To threaten. 

Ever}- da> this wal they wolde threte. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 754. 

IL nitrons. To use threats; net or speak men- 
acingly; threaten. 

K. Phi. L«>ok to thyself, thou art in jeopardy. 

A’. John No more than he that threats. 

Shak . . K. John, iii. 1. 317. 
Twere wrong with Borne, when Catiline and thou 
Do threat, if Cato feared. B. Jonson, Catiline, iii. 1. 

[Obsolete or archaic in all senses.] 
threaten (thret'n). r. [< ME. thretnen; < threat 
+ -C//D] I. nit ran'!. 1. To use threats or men- 
aces; have ;i menacing aspect. 

An e>e liko Mars, to threaten and command. 

Shak., Ilmnlet, Hi. 4. 57. 

2. To give indiention of menace, or of impend- 
ing danger or mischief; becomo overcast, as 
tho sky. 

I have long w-aited to nnswer your kind letter of August 
20th. in hopes of having something satisfactory to write 
tn joii ; but I have waited in vain, for ever}- day our polit- 
ical horizon blackens and threatens more and more. 

T. A. Mann (Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 437). 

ii. trans. 1 . To declare an intention of doing 
mischief to or of bringing evil on; use threats 
toward ; menace; terrify, or attempt to terrify, 
by menaces: with with before the evil threat- 
ened. 

This letter lie early hid me give his father. 

And threaten’d me inth dentil, going in tho vault, 

If I departed not and left him there. 

Shak., It. and J., v. 3. 27G. 
Threaten your enemies, 

And prove a valiant tonguc-man. 

Ford, Lady’s Trial, Hi. 3. 

2. To charge or enjoin solemnly or with menace. 

Let us straltly threaten them, that they speak henceforth 
to no man in this name. Acts iv. 17. 

3. To b*» a menace or source of danger to. 

He threatens many that hath injured one. B. Jonson. 

4. To give ominous indication of; presage; 
portend: as, tho clouds threaten rain or a storm. 

Batteries on batteries guard each fatal pas?. 
Threatening destruction. Addison, The Campaign. 
Tho feeling of the blow of a stick or the sight of a threat- 
ened blow will change the course of action which a dog 
would otherwise have pursued. 

Mivart, Nature and Thought, p. 210. 

5. To announce or hold out as a penalty or 
punishment: often followed by an infinitive 
clause. 

My master . . . hath threatened to put mo into ever- 
lasting liberty if I tell. Shak., M. W. of \V., HI. 3. 30. 
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He [a Janizary] threatened to detain us, but at last per- 
mitted us to go on, and we staid that night at a large con- 
vent near. Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 251. 

Threatening torments unendurable, 

If any harm through treachery befell. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, 1. 132. 
= Syn. 4 Menace, Threaten (see menace ), forebode, fore- 
shadow'. 

threat ener (thret'ner), n. [< threaten + -er 1 .] 
One who threatens ; one who indulges in threats 
or menaces. 

Threaten the threatencr, and outface the brow 
Of bragging horror. Shak., K. John, v. 1. 49. 

threatening (thret'ning), n. [< ME. tlirct- 
uimjc ; verbal n. of threaten , v.] The act of 
one who threatens; a threat; a menace; a 
menacing. 

They constrain him not with threatenings to dissemble 
his mind, and shew countenance contrary to his thought. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ii. 11. 

threatening (thret'ning), p. a. 1. Indicating or 
containing a threat or menace. 

The threatening alliance between Science and the Revo- 
lution is not really directed in favor of atheism nor against 
theology. J. R. Seeley , Nat. Religion, p. 41. 

2. Indicating some impending evil; specifi- 
cally, indicating rain or snow.— Threatening 
letters, in law : (a) Letters threatening to publish a libel 
with a view to extort money. (6) Lctteis demanding 
money or other property with menaces, (c) Letters 
threatening to accuso any poison of a crime, for the 
purpose of extorting money. ( d ) Letters threatening 
to kill a pei son. The precise definition of what facts 
constitute a penal offense in this respect varies much 
with the law in different jurisdictions. = Syn. 1. Mena- 
cing, minatory. 

threateningly (thret 'ning-li), adv. With a 
threat or menace ; in a threatening manner. 

threatful (thret'ful), a. [< threat + -/»/.] 
Full of threats ; haviug a menacing appear- 
ance. [Raro.] 

He his thrcatfull spearc 
Gan fewter, and against her fiercely ran. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. vi. 10. 

threatfully (tlirot'ful-i), a dr. In a threatful 
manner; with many threats. Hood. 

threatingt (thret'ing), n. [< ME. threting, 
thret ting, < AS. thredtung , verbal n. of thredt- 
ian, threat: see threat, v.] Threatening; 
threats. 

Of al his thretting rekko nat a myte. 

Chaucer, I’rol. to Canon’s Yeoman's Tale, 1. 145. 

threatless (thret'los), a. [< threat + -less.] 
Without throats ; not threatening. 

Threat-less their brows, and without braves their voice. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartass Weeks, ii., The Captaines. 

threave, ii. See throve. 

three (thro), a. and n. [< ME. thre, threo, thric , 
thri, < AS. threo, thrio , thri, iliry = OS. thric, 
ihria, threo = OFries. thre, thria , thrill — D. 
dric = MLG. dre, LG. dre = OIIG. dri, dric , 
(trio, driu, MUG. dri, drill, G. drei = Icel. thrir, 
tlirjdr, thrju = Sw. Dan. tre = Goth. * thre is, m., 
* th rijos, f., thrija, neut., = W. tri = Ir. Gaol, tri 
= L. tres, m. and f., tna, neut. (> It. tre = Sp. 
Pg. tres — OF. treis, traits , F. fro is), = Gr. rpeig, 
m. and f., rpia, neut., = Litli. tri/s = OBulg. 
tnye , otc., = Skt. tri, threo. As with the other 
fundamental numerals, tho root is unknown. 
Hence thric”, thrice, third 1 , and tho first element 
in thirteen and thirty.] I. a. Being tho sum of 
two and one; being ono more than two: a car- 
dinal numeral. 

And there ben Gees nlle rede, thre sithes more gret than 
oure here : nml thel linn the lied, the Necke, and the 
Brest alio bhik. MandcnUc, Travels, p. 291. 

I oficr thee three things. 2 Sam. xxiv. 12. 

Axis of similitude of three circles. See ami.— Ba- 
shaw of three tails. See bashaw. — Geometry of three 
dimensions. See geometry.— Law of the three stages, 
in tho philosophy of Cumto, the assumption that the de- 
velopment of the human mind, in the history of the race 
ami of tho individual, passes through three stages: the 
theological, in which events are explained by supernatural 
agencies; the metaphysical, in which abstract causes are 
substituted for the supernatural ; and the positive, in 
which the search for causes is dropped, ami the mind 
rests in the observation and classification of phenomena. 
— Problem of three bodies, the pioblcm to ascertain 
the movements of three particles attracting one another 
according to the law’ of gravitation. Tho pi oblem has been 
only approximately solved in ccitain special cases.— Sine 
of three lines which meet in a point, sine of three 
planes. See Fine?.— song of the Three Holy Children. 
See »on.<7i.— The Three Chapters. («' An edict issued 
by Justinian, about a. i». 515, condemning the waitings of 
Theodore of Mopsucstla, those of Theodoret in defense of 
Ncstorlus ami against Cyril, and the letter of Ibas to 
Maris. (5) The wi Stings so condemned. Tho edict was 
intended to reconcile the Monophysitcs to the church by 
seeming to imply a partial disapproval of the Council of 
Chalcedon, which lmd admitted Theodoret and Ihas, after 
giving explanations, to communion.— The three F’s, the 
three demands of the Irish Land League —namely, free sale, 
fixity of tenure, and fair rent.— The three L’S, Seo£l,— 
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The three R’s. See if.— The Three Sisters. Sec sis- 
ter.— Three-armed cross, a figure composed of three 
lines parting from a common center, either in the form of 
a Y (see JT-crow), or composed of three hooks as if a ligtirc 
in revolution, or of thiec aims broken at an angle, and 
bonding all in the same direction. Sec t risk el c — Three- 
card monte. Sec monte. - Three-cylinder steam-en- 
gine, a triple expansion-cylinder steam-engine. See stcam- 
c/ji/inc.— Three -day fever, dengue.— Three-em brace, 
ill printing, a brace three ems wide. — Three estates. 
See estate , {). — Three-field system. See field.— Three 
hours. See/iour.— 1 Three kings of Cologne. Scefri/igi. 

— Three-line letter, in printing, an initial letter which 
is the height of three lines of the body of the type of the 
text in which it is used.— Three-mile limit, zone, or 
belt. See mi7c.— Three-million bill. See willioni.— 
Three sheets in the wind. See a sheet in the wind, 
under sh eet l.— Three thirdst, three threadst, a mix- 
ture of three malt liquors, formerly in demand, ns equal 
parts of ale, beer, and twopenny. Compare entire and 
j)orter3. 

Ezekiel Driver, of Puddle dock, carman, having disor- 
der’d his pin mater with too plentiful a morning's draught 
of three threads and old Phaiaoh, had the misfortune to 
have his cart run over him. 

Tom Urtnrn, Works, II 28G. (Davies.) 
Three times three, thiec cheers thrice repeated. 

Again the feast, the speech, the glee, . . . 

The donning tup, the three times-thrcc. 

Tennyson, In Mcmoiinm, Conclusion. 

Ib forc I sit down I must give jou a toast to lie drunk 
with thrcc-ti wes-three and all the honours. 

T. Hugh* s, Tom Drown at Itugby, i. G. 

Three trees*, the gallows, foimcd b> a tiansverse beam 
on two upiigbts. 

Foi commonly mk h knaucs as these 
Doe end theii l)\ts vpon thrte trie*. 

Breton. Tojts of an Idle Head, p. 28. (Davies.) 

ii. ». i. A number the sum of two mul one. 
- — 2. A symbol representing three units, ns 3, 
III, or iii. — 3. A playing-card bearing three 
spots or pips.— inverse rule of three. See uirrw. 

— Rule of three. See rcteh 

three-aged (thre'a.jdh a. I.i\ iiig during three 
generations. [l\are.J 

Cn at At i ens* sons, Tjdides ll\t ahme, 

W 1th three aoed Ncstoi Cureh, tr of Manillas 

three-awned (thre'iind ).n. I hiving three awns. 

Three-awned grass, an \incih nigra-s Ari-tnta jmr- 
jntra'cens; nbo, .1 . jnir/mrea, pmple threc-.iw ned gn»«s. 
The lattei ih of muiic eoii'-cquuicc a** wild teed in the 
W est \l»u hi ard-gra** 

three-bearded I tine 'her ded), ;/. Having three 
barbel**: ns, the thru -In unit d roehlitig, cod, or 
gade (a h*di, M<d>lla rnh/an *>). 
three-birds (thrc'bcrds), n. A species of toad- 
flax, I. nut no tnonnthophom (see toadflax); 
also, I’oifonnt fundnfa. See Ihnjonm. 
three-bodied (t lire' bod idb a. liming three 
bodies. [Ivan*.] 

I ('an W inli.i, daughter t<» I’aiui* Wunliii«, dm* carle 
with nn. mine nwne piiMiit, fur I glue mj comleinned 
entile and life to the mft in.ill thri< lunlmd Pluto 

tiunara, Littei*<(ti b> lit llm\ m, l.»77), p. 330. 

three-COat (thre'kot), a. liming or reipiiring 
three Coats, (rry In pla^hmu noting w«uk whhh 
roiiM^ts of pikkingup nr i«nigbing-in, llo.itmg, Mini a 
lliiHiiugro.it. (h) In toof't' /tnintnor, noting woik when 
three stiecvHvt 1 iun <*f punt .ire iii|iiiied. 
three-cornered (t lire' Lor nerd), a. 1. JIa\ing 
throe corners or angles; ns, n thru -cornerrd 
hat. — 2. In hot., tritpiet i mis. Thrcc-corncred 
constituency, a coMitm-tic} in w hieb, while three niein- 
beis are 1 1 . tin ik d it uiif I'Kition, eub ilntor can Mite 
foi onb two candid tt« s 'J Ins tn.iMts a Luge minoiity 
toebi-t one of tin thiec* mi'tiiln-r-, the majoritj ilccting 
the other two. There writ sc\eiul !>tilHl i onstittieil- 
tie* of this compliMon from l v <»7 to ls s .'* 
three-decker (thre'dek or), /». and a. I, it. A 
vessel ol war eairving guns on tliree decks; 
formerly, a line-of-battle ship, such ships be- 
ing of that d< seription in the sailing navy and 
tlie earlier innal classiiieation after the intro- 
duction of steam. 


before the gentlemen, ns tin} stood at the door, could 
. . . settle tin* inunhc! of thru -fleckers now in commission, 
theii (.ompuuioiih were read} to pi nett d 

Jane Austen, Mnnslkld Park, xli. 


ii. n. Ha\ ing thr«*e decks: as, a thrcc-dr chcr 
ship: hence, having three stories, tiers, or lev- 
els, as a pieee of furniture or an old-fashioned 
pulpit, [(’olhnj.] 

A three deeb r sidehoaid, about l?oo. 

S. I)'. Ogden, Antique Furniture, plate 32. 


three-dimensional (tluv'di-men shon-al), a. 


Same as iridum usunu 
three-farthings (thro 
lish silver coin of 
the value of three 
farthings (1A cents), 
issued by Queen 
Elizabeth. On the ob- 
verse weie the queen’s 
bust and n rose. It was 
very thin, and thus liable 
to be cracked. 


'fur Tiling/),;/. An Eng- 



Museuin. (Size of the original.) 


My face so thin 

That in my ear I durst not stick a rose. 

Lest men should say, “Look, where three-farthings goes !" 

Shale., K. John, i. 1. 143. 
He values me at a crack’d three farthings, for aught I 
sec. Ii. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, ii. 1 . 

threefold (thre'fotd), a. and n. [< ME. thre- 
fohl, tlircoi'ohl , thrcfald, < AS. thrift aid, Ihric- 
feahl, tliricfnhl, threofeald (= OFries. thrlfald = 
MLG. dreralt, drivolt = OHG. drlfalt, "MHG. 
drivalt = Icol. thrcfaldr; also, with added adj. 
termination, = D. drievoudig = OHG. drifalt, 
MHG. driralt, driraltcc, G. drcifiUtirj — Sw. tre- 
ftddig = Dan. trcfoldig), < threo, three, + -feald, 
E. -fold.] I. a. Consisting of three in one, 
or ono thrice repeated ; multiplied by tliree ; 
triplo: as, ihvceJnUl justice. 

A threefold cord is not quickly broken. Ecclcs. iv. 12. 
II. n. The bog-bean, Menyanthes tr folia ta. 
threefold (thro'iold), adv. In a threefold man- 
ner; trebly; thrice : often used in an intensive 
way, with the senso of ‘much* or ‘greatly.’ 

Alas, you three, on me, threefold distress’d, 

Pour all your teais 1 Shale., Rich. III., ii. 2. SG. 
Thick and threefold. See thick. 
three-foot (thre'fut), a. [< ME. *thrcfotc , < AS. 
thncfcl , thryfvt, thrf/fetc, three-foot; as three 4- 
foot. Cf. tripod.'] 1. Measuring three feet: 
ns, a thrcc-foot rule. — 2. Having threo feet; 
tbree-footed. 

When on my threefont stool I sit. 

Shak., Cymbelinc, iii. 3. SO. 

three-footed (Ihro'fut'ed),*/. [< "MESthrcfofcd, 

< AS. tliryjotad, three-footed; as three 4* foot 
+ -rd-.] Having tliree feet: ns, a three footed 
stool. 

threc-girred (tbre'gerd), a. Surrounded -with 
three hoops, flams. [Scotch.] 
three-halfpence (thre'iuVpens), ». An Eng- 
lish silver coin of the value of three halfpence 
(3 cents), issued by Queen Elizabeth; also, a 
silver coin of William IV. and Queen Victoria, 
formerly issued for circulation in Ceylon, 
three-handed (thru 'linn dedl, a. 1. Having 
three hands. — 2. Done, played, etc., with three 
hands or by three persons: as, three-handed eu- 
chre.- Three-handed boring. Sec boring. 
threeheadt, «. [ME. thnlud (= (i. dreiheit ); 

< thru + head.] Trinity. 

A <h>d nml nne Ix>rd yn threhed, 

And thre persmis }ii amhedc. 

lirligimt* Direr* (E. E. 'J’. H.), p. f>0. 

three-liooped (thrd'hopt), a,* Having three 
hoops..- Three-hooped pot, a quart pot. See hoopl, f>. 

The thri c-hanj>rd pot shall have ten hoops; and I will 
make It telotiy to diink small beer. 

Shak., 2 lien. VI., l\. * 72. 

three-leaved (tlnv'levd), a. Ill hot., having 
three leaves or leatlets, as many sjiecies of Tri - 

joint ni ; trifoliate or trifoliolnto Three-leaved 

grass, an old book name for clover.— Three-leaved lvy r . 
see ;*oi*»«.iV// Three-leaved nightshade, a plant of 

the genus Tnllnnn 

tliree-light (thre'lit), n, A chandelier or can- 
delabrum with three lumps for candles, 
threeling (thre'ling), a. Same as trillnnj , 12. 
three-1 Ohcd (thre'lobd), a. In hot., zotil., and 

anat., having three lobes; trilobate Three- 

lobe d malopeT See Matope 

three-man (thi*e'm:in),ff. Kequiring three men 
for its use or performance. 

Fillip me with n three-man hectic. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., I. 2. 255. 
A tliree-man Bongt, n Fong for three voices. 
Thrcc-man-tang-xuvu nil. Shak., W. T., Iv. 3. 43. 

three-masted (thre'nuis'tcd), a. IKningthrco 
masts. 

three-master (thro'nkis f ter). «. A three-mast- 
ed vessel, especially such a schooner, 
three-nerved (thro'nervd), a. In hot,, having 
tliree nerves; triple-nerved. 
threeness( till'd 'lies), a. [< three + -ness.] Tlie 
character of being tliree. 
three-OUt (thre 'out), n. Ono of three equal 
parts of two glasses, as of gin or ale; a third 
part of two portions or helpings. [Colloq., 
Great Britain.] 

On ono eldc n little crowd has collected round a couple 
of ladles who, having imbibed the contents of vmious 
three-outs of gin and hitters in the course of tlie morning, 
have at length differed on some point of domestic arrange- 
ment. Dickens, Sketches, Scenes, v. 

threep, r. and ». See threap. 
three-parted (thre'piir'tcd), a. Divided into 
threo parts ; tripartite: ns, ti thrcc-partcd \cnL 
threepence (thrd'pons, colloq. thrip'ens), n. 1 . 
A current English silver coin of the value of 
three pennies (0 cents), issued by Queen Vic- 


three-quarter 

toria. Usually called threepenny-piece or three- 
penny. A silver coin of the same denomination was 
coined by Edward VI. and by subsequent sovereigns till 



Obverse. Reverse. 

Threepence of Elizabeth. — lintish Museum. (Size of the original.) 

1GG2, from which time till the reign of Victoria the three- 
pence was struck only as mail ml y money and not for gen- 
eral circulation. 

2. The sura or amount of threo pennies. 

What monstrous and most painful ciicumstance 
Is here, to get some tliree or four gazettes. 

Some threepence in tlie whole! 

B. Jonson, Volpone, ii. 1. 

threepenny (thrd'pen^i, colloq. thrip'en-i), a. 
and n. I. a. Worth threo pence only;" hence, 
of little worth. 

II. ii. Same as threepence , 1. 

threepenny-piece, it. Same as threepence , 1. 

three-per-cents (thro'pdr-sents), n. pi. Govern- 
ment stocks paying three percent.; specifical- 
ly, “that portion of the consolidated debt of 
GreatBritain which originated in 1752 in conse- 
quence of some annuities granted by George I. 
being consolidated in one fund with a threo per 
cent., stock formed in 1731” ( Bithett , Couuting- 
IIouso Dictionary). 

three-pilet (thre j pll), n. [< three + j>/7c 4 , G.] 
Thrco-pilcd velvet. 

I have served Prince Florizel, and in my time wore tJ tree- 
pile. Shak., W. T., iv. 3. 14. 

three-piledt (Gire'pild), n. [< three + ji/fc*, G, 
+ -rr/-.] Hnving n triple pile or nap, as a cost- 
ly kind of velvet (called threc-pilc) ; konce, fig- 
uratively, having the qualities of three-pile. 

Three jnted hyperboles, spruce affectation. 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 407. 

three-ply (thre'pli), a. Threefold; consisting 
of three parts or thicknesses. Especially— (o) 
Noting thread or cord composed of tliree yarns or strands. 
(b) Noting textile fabiics consisting of tliree webs woven 
one into tlie other : ns, a three-pin carpet, (c) In manufac- 
tured articles, consisting of tlnec thicknesses, as of linen 
in a three-ply eollnr or cutf. 

three-pound piece (thru'pound pcs). An Eng- 
lish gold coin of tlie value of £3 (about S14.52), 
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Thrcc-pouiul Piece. — IJriUsb Museum. (Size of the original.) 

struck by Charles I. during tlio civil war A. 1). 
1042-1644. Specimens weigh over 421 grains, 
three-quarter, three-quarters (tlird'krnir'ter, 
-tt-rz), a. involving anything tliree fourths of 
its normal size or proportions; specifically, not- 
ing a size of portraiture measuring 30 inches 
by 25, or a portrait delineated to the hips only. 



three-quarter 

There was Wollaston, a portrait painter, who could only 
command five guineas for a three-quarters canvas. 

J. Ashton. Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, II. 42. 
Three-quarter binding. See binding Three-quar- 
ter fiddle or violin. See violin. 
three-quartered (thre'kwar'terd), a. In her ., 
turnecl so as to be nearly affronte, but showing 
a part of the flank: noting an animal used as a 
bearing. 

three-ribbed (thre'ribd), a. In hot., having 
three ribs; tricostate: as, a tlircc-ribbcd leaf, 
threescore (thre'skor), a. [< three -I- score 1 .] 
Thrice twenty; sixty: as, threescore years: of- 
ten used without its noun. 

Threescore and ten I can remember well. 

Shak., Macbeth, ii. 4. 1. 
One man has rcacli’t his sixty yeers, but he 
Of all those threescore has not liv'd halfe three. 

Herrick, On llimself. 
The brave soldier had already numbered, neatly or quite, 
his threescore years and ten. 

Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, Int., p. 21. 

threesome (thre'sum), a. [< three 4- -so/«c.] 
Triple; danced by three persons. [Scotch.] 
There ’s threesome reels, there ’s foursome reels, 
There 's hornpipes and strathspeys, man. 

Burns, The Exciseman. 

three-square (thre'skwar), a. See square ' 1 . 
three-suited (tlird' suited), a. Having only 
three suits of clothes, or wearing three suits of 
clothes (referring to a custom, once prevalent 
among the peasantry of Germany, of putting on 
their whole wardrobe on festival occasions, one 
suit over another). [Rare.] 

A knave; a rascal; an eater of broken meats; a base, 
proud, shallow, beggarly, three-suited, hundred-pound, 
filthy, worsted-stocking knave. Shak., Lear, ii. 2. 10 . 

three-thirdst, n. See three thirds, under three. 
three-thorned (thre'thornd), a. Having three 
thorns or a triple thorn.— Tliree-thomed acacia, 
the honey-locust, Glcdilschia triacanthos: so ealled from 
its savage triple or still more compound thorn. 

three-valved (tlire'vnlvd), a. In hot., having, 
or opening by, three valves, 
three-way (thre'wa), a. Having or governing 
three openings or passages: generally noting 
a special form of pipe-connection, valve, stop- 
cock, etc— Three-way place, in ornith an extraves- 
tibular chamber of tlie inner ear, at the point where the 
three semicircular canals have a cavity in common. Cones, 
Key to N. A. Birds, p. 11)0. 

threissbfoldf, n, A Middle English form of 
threshold. 

thremmatology (threm-a-tol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. 
Opefifia(r-), a nursling (< rptyav', nourish), + ->o- 
yta, < ?wyetv, speak: see - ology .] In bioL, the 
science of breeding or propagating animals and 
plants under domestication, of their congenital 
variations under these circumstances, and of 
the perpetuation of such variations. See me- 
thodical selection, under selection. 

Darwin’s introduction of thremmatology into the domain 
of scientific biology was accompanied by a new and special 
development of a branch of study which had previously 
been known as teleology. Hncyc. Brit., XXIV. b02. 

threne (thren), n. [Early mod. E. also thrcanc; 
< L. threnus , < Gr. Opijvog, lamentation, < OpdcQai, 
cry aloud.] A threnody; also, lamentation. 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 

The prophet in his thrones weeps that “ they which were 
brought up iu scarlet embrace dung-hills." 

Rev. T. Adams , Works, II. 193. 
That City’s sombre Patroness and Queen, 

In bronze sublimity she gazes forth 
Over her Capital of teen and threne. 

J. Thomson, City of Dreadful Night, xxi. 

threnetic (thre-net'ik), a. [< Gr. Opyrynsd^, 
of or pertaining to wailing, < OpT/vog, wailing, 
, lamentation: see threne.'] Same as thrcnctical. 
threnetical (thre-net'i-kal), a . [< threnetic + 
-aL] Sorrowful*; mourntiil. 

Among all threnetical discourses on record, this last, be- 
tween men overwhelmed and almost annihilated by the 
excess of their sorrow, has probably an unexampled char- 
acter. Carlyle. 

threnode (thre'nod), n. [< Gr. Oprjvudia, a la- 
menting: see threnody.'] Same as threnody. 

As a threnode, nothing comparable to it [II. Arnold’s 
“Thyrsis"] had then appeared since the “Adonais” of 
Shelley. Stedman, Viet. Poets, p. 99. 

threnodial (thre-no'di-al), a. [< threnody 4- 
-ah] Of or pertaining to a threnody; elegiac. 
Southey, The Doctor, cxxxiii. 
threnodic (thre-nod'ik), a. [< tlircnod-y 4- -ic.] 
Same as threnodial. 

threnodist (thren 'o-dist), n. [< tlircnod-y + 
-ist.] A writer of threnodies; a composer of 
dirges. Imp. Diet. 

■threnody (thren'o-di), 72.; pi. threnodies (-diz). 
[Also threnode ; < Gr. dpyvudia, a lamenting, < 
f Ipf/vog, wailing, lamentation, + <pdij, a song, ode : 
see throne and ode 1 .] A song of lamentation; 
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a dirge ; especially, a poem composed for the 
occasion of the funeral of some personage, 
threpef, v. An obsolete form of threap. 
threpsology (threp-sol'o-ji), n: [< Gr. Bpixpig, 
a^ feeding, nourishment (< rpkoeiv, nourish), + 
-/j)yia, < '/.k}ELv, speak: see -ology.] The science 
which treats of the nutrition of living organ- 
isms. 

thresh 1 , thrash 1 (thresh, thrash), v. [Both 
forms are in common use, both being histori- 
cally justifiable, but thresh is more original, 
more in accordance with analogy (cf. mesh 1 , 
dial, mash, fresh, etc.), and the form prevalent 
in literary use ; thrash is more colloq. and is ac- 
cordingly tho form generally used in the colloq. 
or humorous use ‘beat, drub 7 (see the defini- 
tions); < ME. threshen, thrcschcn , tlircsscn (pp. 
throshen , throsclicn ), < AS. *thrcscan, rcg. trans- 
posed thcrscan , tlucrscan (ONorth. tlicrsca , tliscr - 
sea , thcarsca,»iharsca) (pret. * tluersc , pp. *thor- 
secn) = MD. dresehen , drcsschcn, dcrsschcn , dors- 
schcn , dorsclicn, D. dorschcn = MLG. droschcn, 
LG. drodeen = OHG. drrskan, MHG. dresehen , G. 
dresehen = Ieel. tlircskja = Sw. troska = Dan. 
t<rrskc= Goth, ihriskan, thresh, tread out (corn) . 
Hence It. ire sea re, trample, dance, OF. trcschc, 
a circular dnnee. Cf. Litli. trasketi, rattle, clap, 
make a cracking noise, OBulg. trieshtiii , strike, 
= Russ, treslichati , crash; OBulg. tricskii = 
Russ, treskir, a crash, OBulg. troska , a clap of 
thunder, a stroke of lightning, etc.] I. trans. 

1. To beat out or separate the grain or seeds 
from, by means of a flail or a threshing-machine, 
or by treading with oxen: in this sense com- 
monly thresh. 

And zno hit is of the hyeape of hucte y-thorsve. The 
cornes byeth benethe and tliet chef a-boue. 

Aycnbitc of Inxvyt (E. E. T. S.), p. 139. 

And his son Gideon threshed wheat by the winepress, to 
hide it from the Midianites. Judges vi. 11. 

First thrash the com, then after burn the straw. 

Shak., Tit. And., ii. 3. 123. 

2. To beat soundly, as with a stick or whip ; 
drub; hence, to beat in any way: in this sense 
commonly thrash. [Now colloq.] 

Full many wounds in his corrupted flesh 

He did engrave . . . . but aie more fresh 

And fierce he still appeal d, the more he did him thresh. 

Spenser, F. (J., III. vii. 32. 

I could find a man of a smaller scale 
Could thrash the pedlar and also thee. 

Bold Pedlar and Robin Ilood (Child’s Ballads, V. 250). 

Do you icmember his fight with Ringwood? What an 
infernal bull) lie was and how glad we all were when 
Brackley thrashed him ! Thackeray, Philip, xl. 

ii. intranx. 1. To practise threshing; beat 
out grain from straw with a flail or a threshing- 
machine : in this senso commonly thresh. 

Some tyme I sowe and some tyme I tlireschc. 

Piers Plowman (11). v. 553. 

2. To beat about; labor; drudge; toil. 

I ratlier would be Mtcvius, thrash for rhymes 

Like his, the scorn and scandal of the times. 

Drydcn, tr. of Juvenal's Satires, x. 104. 

3. To throw one’s self about; toss to and fro: 
usually with about: in this sonso commonly 
thrash. 

He [a whale] was enveloped in the foam of the sea that 
his continual and violent thrashing about in the water had 
created around him. The Century, XL. 518. 

thresh 2 , «. See thraslfl. 

threshel,thrasheI(thrcshT,thrashT),?i. [Also 
thrashle ; < ME. *thrcshcl, < AS. thcrsccl, thcr- 
scol (= OHG. driscil, MHG. G. drischcl), a flail. 
< thcrscan, thresh: see thresh 1 .'] An instrument 
to thresh or thrash witli ; a flail. [Prov. Eng.] 
thresher 1 , thrasher 1 (tbresli'er, tlirash'er), n. 
[< ME. thrcschare, < AS. r thcrsccrc (= MD. dor- 
schcr = MHG. G. dreschcr = Sw. torskare = Da n . 
tfersker), < thcrscan, thresh: seo thresh 1 .] 1. 
One who threshes: in this and the next sense 
commonly thresher. — 2. A threshing-machine. 

The portable and small engines and thrashers . . . were 
the staple of the Sheaf Works, The Engineer, LXX. 89. 

3. A sea-fox; a kind of shark, Alopias vulpcs, 
so called from the enormous length of the up- 
per division of the hcterocercal tail, with which 
it threshes the wator. See out under Alopias. 
In this sense more commonly thrasher. 

About the Islands (Bermudas] are seen many Whales, at- 
tended with the Sword-Fish and the Thresher. The Sword- 
Fish with his Sharp and needle-like Fin [jawj pricking him 
into the belly when be would dive and sink into the Sea, 
and, when he starts up from his woundcs, the Thresher 
with his Club Fins [taill beats him down again. 

Samuel Clarke, Four Chiefest Plantations of the English 
[in America (1678) (I. Bermuda), p. 27. 

4. A member of an Irish Catholic organization 
instituted in 1806. One of the principal objects was 
to resist the payment of tithes. Their threats and warn- 
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inps were signed “Captain Thresher." In this sense only 
thresher. Imp. Did. 

thresher 2 (thresh'er), n. See thrasher 2 . 
thresher-shark (thresh'er- shark), 72. Same as 
thresher 3. More commonly thrasher-shark. 
thresher-whale ( thresh' er-hwftl), n. A killer, 
as the common Orca gladiator of the Atlantic. 
More commonly thrasher-whale. 
threshing ( thresh 'ing), 72. The operation by 
which grain is separated from the straw. This 
operation f s performed in vniious ways, as by the feet of 
animals, by a flail, or by a threshing-machine. . The first 
mode was that employed in the ages of antiquity, and it 
is still practised in tli south of Euiope and in Persia and 
India. Also thrashin , 

threshing-floor (thresh'ing-flor), n. A floor or 
area on which grain is beaten out. In Eastern 
countries, from the earliest ages, threshing-floois were in 
the open air; but in colder and moister climates such 
floors must be under cover, as in a barn. Also thrashing- 
floor. 

He winnoweth barley to night in the threshingfloor. 

Ruth iii. 2. 

Delve of convenient depth vour thrashingfloor ; 

With tempered clay then fill and face it o’er. 

Drydcn, tr. of Virgil's Georgies, i. 258. 

threshing-machine (thresh 'ing-ma-shen"), »• 
In agri., a steam-, water-, or horse-power ma- 
chine which in its most complete form beats 
the grain from the ears of cereals, separates the 
grain from the straw, and winnows it from the 
chaff. Such machines are sometimes fixtures in barns or 
mills. The more common types are portable, and include 
straw-carriers or elevators, separators, and winnowing-ap- 
paratus in one machine, under the general name of thresher. 



(i, feed board ; b, cylinder ; r, cone »vc or breasting : d, beater ; e, 
straw rack ; /, rock-lever operating str iw rack ; g, pitman ; h, crank ; 
«, fan . tk, conveyer-sieve , /, shoe sieve , or, casing for grain auger; 
rt, elevator fur receiving grain from the anger and carrying it up to 
the measuring apparatus , o, elevator whtch carries the tailings to the 
tailing siKKit A which delivers them to the feed board to be again 
passed through the cylinder. 

The first threshing-machines were made by Hohlfield of 
Saxony (1711), Mcnzies of Scotland (1732), and Stirling of 
Scotland (1758). None of these appear to have been more 
than experimental. The first practical commeicial thresh- 
ing-machine was made by Meikle of Scotland (17SG), and 
consisted essentially of two parts, a revolving cylinder 
moving in a breasting, and armed with slats that served 
as beaters to break the grain fiom the head, and revolving 
cylinders armed with rakes that shook the straw to loosen 
the grain from the broken heads. The grain fell between 
curved slats oi through perforated In casting under the 
C)linders, and the straw and chaff were thioun out at the 
end of the machine. These features are retained, though 
greatl) modified, in modern English and Amciican thresh- 
ing-machines. In Amciican machines the revolving beater 
with slats has given place to a cylinder armed with radial 
teeth and mo\ing in a breasting, also armed with teeth, so 
that the ears are subjected to a tearing and rubbing action. 
English machines still retain the cylinder with slats. The 
breasting under the cylinder is a screen through which 
the larger part of the grain falls as fast as it is loosened 
from the heads. A vaiiety of sepniators, agitators, shak- 
ing screens, and conveyers have taken the place of the 
oiiginal cylinders with rakes used to separate the grain 
from the stiaw, and w innowing-macliines, straw-elevators, 
conveyers, and screening-apparatus have been added, so 
that now the complete thresher is a complex mill for per- 
forming the whole series of operations from the feeding 
of the grain to the stacking of the straw and the sort- 
ing, weighing, and delivery of the giain, chaff, etc. The 
threshing-machine has been modified so as to adapt it 
also to clover, llax, and other seeds. See conveyer , elevator , 
and separator. Also thrashiny-machine, thresher, thrasher, 
threshing -mill. 

threshing-mill (thresh'ing mil), n. Same as 
th resh ing-macli i nc. 

threshing-place (thresh 'ing-plas), n. Athresh- 
ing-floor. 2 Sam. xxiv. 16. 

threshold (thresh' old), n. [Early mod. E. also 
thrcslioidd ; dial, also throshcl , thresh fod , Sc. 
thresh wart, threshwort; formerly also trestle 
(Florio), by confusion with trestle 1 , var. thres- 
tle, a frame; < ME. * threshold , thrcshwold, 
ihresshewold, threswold , thrcswoldc, threxwold, 
threoxwold, thriswald, thcrswald , iJtrcshefold, 
thrcssfold , thrcisshfold , < AS. * thrcscold , thers- 
cold, thrcscwald , thcrscwald, theorsewold , thrccs- 
wald, threoxwold , threxwold, thereswold, therx - 
wold, therxold = MLG. drcskclef, LG. driissel = 
OHG. driscufli, drisgujli, thriseufli, driscuvili, 
thriscubilc , driscuflc, trischuvil , MHG. drischu - 
vcl, druschuphd, durschufcl, G. dial, drischdufel, 
drischibl , drisehiwcl, tnischhiibcl, drissujlc = 
Icel. thrcskjdldr, threshold)’ (with numerous vari- 
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.ationsin inflection), mod. throsl:uUlr( also thrcps- 
kjoldr, simulating thrcp , a ledgo) = Sw. trusted, 
dial, traskuld = Nonv. trcskald, trcskall , trcskjel , 
trcshrl = Van. tfcrskcl, threshold; the variations 
of form indicate that the terminal element was 
not understood; it is prob. theroforo a some- 
what disguised form of a suflix, the formation 
boing prob. < AS. * threscan , Ihcrscan, thresh, 
tread, trample, 4- -old, corruptly - wold , a trans- 
posed form of an old formative -o-tldo -, ap- 
pearing also as - thol , -thd ; the lit. sense being 
then ‘that which is trodden on,’ i. o. ‘a tread’ 
(ef. tread, the part of a t ep or stair that is 
trodden on), therscan , thr sh, being taken in 
the sense ‘tread, trample* (as in Goth.). In 
the common view the second element - wold is 
supposed to stand for AS. weald , North, wold , 
wood, and the compound to mean ‘a picco of 
wood trodden on ’ ; but AS. weald does not mean 
‘ wood, timber’ (the proper sense being 4 a wood, 
a forest’: see wold*), and it would not take tho 
form - woldy much less -old, in the AS. period, 
except by corruption (it is possible, however, 
that some thought of weald led to the otherwise 
unexplained alteration of -old to -wold); more- 
over, the element corresponding to weald does 
not appear in the other Tout, forms. A third 
view explains the threshold as orig. “a thresh- 
ing-floor, because in ancient times the floor at 
the entrance was used for threshing” (Cleasby 
and Vigfusson); but tho threshing could not 
have been accomplished on the narrow sills 
which form thresholds, and it vas only in com- 
paratively few houses that threshing was done 
at all.] i. The plank, stone, or piece of timber 
which lies at the bottom of a door, or under 
it, particularly the door of a dwelling-house, 
church, temple, or other building; a door-sill; 
hence, entrance; gate; door. 

'1 her with the mghthpel *«eyile he anon rightes 
On fome babes of the hull* ahotilt. 

Amt on the thresdifvbl of the tloie wltliniitc 

Chaucer, Miller* 'laic, 1 200. 

Still nt lull's (lurk threshold to hate sat watch 

Mil ton, P. L, K»l. 
i »>rw ar<l leaped she o’er the thn *hubt. 

Unger ns n glancing surf l.ouell, The Cnptb e. 

2. Hence, the place or point of entering or be- 
ginning; outset: as, he is now at the thrtshold 
of his argument. 

1 he (air new forum 
Hint float about the thnffmhl of nn age, 

Like truths «»f '*ilt , me waiting to he c audit. 

7Vmiy*«m, Gulden Year. 

3. In psi/ehal , the limit below which a given 
stimulus, or the difference between two stim- 
uli. ceases to be perceptible, Coin Wirt* srliwillc . 
— Dwoller on the threshold, bte dweller .— Stimulus 
threshold. Sic stimulus 

threskwoldt.thresslifoldt, ». Middle English 

forms of thn shnld. 

Threskiornis (thres-ki-dr'nis), «. [XL. (G. K. 
Gray, 1M1 or IM’J), also, by error. Thin sdnnrms 
(Hrchtu, ISo.’i), < (Jr. 0in t a\uo, worship, 

< Oft^nun u i. hold in religions awe, venerate, < 
religious, 4- «>/>ie, bird.] A genus of 
il »isos, or a section of the genus I In based on 
the snored ibis of Egypt, eoininonly called I la* 
ithyiosa, but named T. <7 tlnnjnens by ( Jruy, who 
restricted Jbn itself to certain Aineriean forms 
( after Moehring, 17.">2). As Moehrlng I* lnndinhMhlc 
In binomial immi luhiturc, iim«t imthon ll«c /In* (or tills 
pc mi®, of which rtuffknn n i* thus Incomes n strict sjn- 
on>m. I he Hpoths imnuMl Is one of the most (ainotis of 
birds, venerated by the am lent Egyptians on tlunloglral 
ground*, ami in a new light awe-mne toinoclun llrlton* 
ns the \nhan or vehlcU' of the Uiltlsh OrnlthologhtV 
I'nlon It is w bite w ith bill, he ul. ami upper part of the 
neck hi nek. nml a large him k train of decomposed fea- 
thers cnerrlihs the tall This hlrtl is the prototype of 
tiu* ibis-headed tleltles fiupicntl} represented ill Cgj ptlau 
religion* art. 

threstef. v. A Middle English form of thrust*. 
thrcstillt. n. An obsolete form of throstle. 
threstle (thres'l), n. [A corruption of trestle*, 
appar. simulating three (ef. thnbble , for treble , 
triple).'] In her., a throe-legged stool. Compart* 
trrsth 1,3. 

threstuiet, m. All old form of trestle. 
threswoldt, n. A Middle English form of thresh- 
old. Chaucer. 

thr etc. A Middle English form of threat. 
threttenot, a. All obsolete torm of thirteen. 
thretty, a. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
thirty. 

threvet, «. A Middle English variant of throve. 
threw (thro). Preterit of throw*. 
threyet, adv. A Middle English form of thric 
thribble (thrib'l), a. [A dial. var. of triple , 
treble, simulating three, thrice.] Treble; triple; 
threefold. [Prov. Eng.] 
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thrice (tliris), adv. [< ME. thrics, thryes, thrives 
(= MHG. dries), with adv. gen. -cs, < thric , throe : 
see thric 2 . Cf. once*-, twice.] 1. Three times. 

And in that same Gardyn Scynt Fctrc denyed oure Lord 
thryes. Mandcvillc, Travels, p. 13. 

TVin’cc-blcsscd they that master so their blood. 

Shak., M. N. D„ 1. 1. 74. 
Thrice ho assay’d, and thrice. In spite of Bcorn, 

Tears such as angels weep burst lortli. 


thrill 

Their slender household fortunes (for the man 
Had risk’d his little), like the little thrift, 

Trembled in perilous places o’er a deep. 

Tennyson , Sea Dreams. 
4. Same as thrift-box. — Lavender thrift, a name 
for species of Statice, especially S. Dim onium . — Prickly 
thrift, a plant of the genus Acantholimon, of the Plum- 
baginerc, of which some species, as A. ylumaceum, are 
choice border-plants.— To bid good thrift!, to wish well 
to ; congratulate. Chaucer. - Syn. 2. Frugality, etc. Sec 
economy. 


Milton, r.L., i. oio. thrift-box (tlirift'boks), n. A small box for 
keeping savings; a money-box. Also called 
apprentice-box. 

thriftily (thrif 'ti-li), adv. [< ftlE. thriftily ; < 
thrifty 4- -ly 2 .] 1. In a thrifty manner; fru- 

gally; carefully; with the carefulness and pru- 
dence which characterize good husbandry; 
economically. 

lice laird tell of a towne thriftily walled, 

A citic sett by pcccc with full Biker wardcs. 

Alisaunder of Macedoine (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1206. 

2f. Punctiliously; politely. 

A vong clerk romyngc by hymsclf they mette, 
Which that in Latin thriftily hem grette. 

Chaucer, Franklin’s Tale, 1. 440. 

thriftiness (thrif'ti-nes), n. [< thrifty 4- -»css.] 
The character of being thrifty; frugality; good 
husbandry. 

Indeed I wonder’d that your wary thriftiness, 

Not wont to drop otic penny in a quarter 
Idly, would part with such a sum so easily. 

Tomkis (/), Albumazar, ill. L 

thriftless (tlirift'lcs), a. [< thrift 4- -less.] 1, 
Having no thrift, frugality, or good manage- 
ment; profuse; extravagant. 

lie shall spend mine honour with his shame, 

As thriftless sons tlielr scraping fathers’ gold. 

Shak., Itich. II., v. 3. CO. 

<7^T<:r. 0 r iM Attic let- p “ » "*»«“ 

tuco.] The mspiwated jmcc of lettuce, amor- ' 
iiifT from Inctucnrimn in being obtninect by ex- rni 


2. Ilencc, in n general sonsc, repeatedly ; cm- 
phaticnlly; fully. 

Thrice Is he armed that hath his quarrel Just. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., ill. 2. 233. 

thrice-COCk (tliris'kok), v. [A corruption of 
"thrush-cocl - .] Tlio mistlothrusli. [Prov. Eng.] 

thridH (tin-id), ». [A vnr. of thread through 
tho form threed, tho long re being shortened ns 
in breeches, threepence, been, etc.] Snmo ns 
thread. 

And nmko his hrJdlc a bottom of thrid, 

To roll up how many miles you have rid. 

11. Jonson, Masque of Queens. 

thrid 1 (thrid), v. t.; pret. and pp. thridded , ppr. 
thriddiny. Same as thread. [Obsolete or ar- 
chaic.] 

Uncle, good uncle, rco! the thin starv’d rascal, 

The eating ltonian, see where he thrid s the thickets 1 

Fletcher, llonduca, iv. 2. 

“Glory to God," sho sang, nml past nfnr, 
Thridding the sombre boskage of the wood. 

Tennyson, Fair W'omcn. 

thrid- (thrid), a. A Middle English or dialectal 
form of third L 

thridace (thrid'us), v. [F.,< NL. thridacium , 
q. v.] Same as thridacium. 

thridacium (thri-diVsi-um), n. [XL., < L. thri- 


ft/ red, 
tbriec. 


jircssion instead of incision, and in not being 
eoncrctoil. In l’.nglnnd It Is derived from Lactuca n- 
ro«fi, wild lettuce, In France from garden lettuce; the lat- 
ter article Is sometimes called French lactuearium. 

thriddet, a. Third. Chauctr. 
thriddent. a* Same as threaden. 
thriddcnaelet. «. Same ns thirdcndral. 
thric 1 1, a. A Middle English form of three. 
thric-t, thryet, adv. [ME., also threyv , threowc , 
thr ten, < At?, thriwa, thrywa , //irq/a(=OS. thriwo 
thrin i = OEries. thria, thrija), three times, < 
thric, three: see three.] Three times; 

Tills njght thnye — 

To giMxle mote It tonic— of >ou I mcttc. 

Chaucer, Trollu», II. 
IVttcr, I raye thee slckcrl)e, 
c»r the cock c ha\e crowen thrye 
Thou shalle for*:ik*> my companje. 

Chester Plays, II. 2-'«. (Ualliieell.) 

thriest, adv. A Middle English form of thrice. 
('Ini it err. 

thrifallow (tliri'fal-d), r. /. [Also thryfallow , 
tnfallow ; < ME. thric, thrye , thrice (see thrii- ), 
+' fallow-. Cf. twifallow.] To plow or fallow' 
for the third time before sowing. Tus.scr. 
thrift (thrift), a. [< ME. thrijt,(. led. thrift 
(= Sw. Dan. drift), thrift, < thrifa (rcfl.Mn- 
fasl;), thrive: see thrive.] If. The condition 
of ono who thrives; luek; fortune; success; 
prosperity. 

“Goode thrift have > c," quod Kloync the oiiccne. 

Chaucer, Trollus, li. 10S7. 
No. let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp, 

Ami crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 
Where thrift may follow fawning. 

Shak., Hamlet, III. 2. C7. 

2. Frugality; economical management ; econo- 
my; good husbandry. 

The rest, . . . willing to fall to thrift, prove very good 
husband*. Sj>cnt'r, btnte of Ireland. 

It Is one degree of thrift . 
as few bands ns we can. 


4t. 


Donne, Sermon*, lx. 
3. [A particular use, with ref. to vigorous 
growth.] A plant of tho genus slrmcria, of tho 
order Ptumbayinciv , n genus much resembling 
Statice, the marsh-rosemary, except tlmt the 
flowers are gathered into globular heads. Tbo 
common thrift Is A. vulgaris (A. manfinm), a plant 
abounding on the shores "also In the mountains, of tho 
northern Old Woihl, found also on the western coast of 
North America, and appeal lug again In the southern hem- 
isphere beyond the tropics. It grows In tufts of several 
leafless stalks from a rosette of many narrow radical 
leaves. The flowers are pink or sometimes white, dis- 
posed In dense heads. The plant is often cultivated for 
borders. Old or local names are lady's cushion, tea-pink, 
sea-thrift, and *ea-<r\Uy flower. Tho plantain-leaved thrift 
is A. phn/m/iWa.'llko the former, hut with much broader 
leaves The great thrift, A. la t (folia (A. cephalotes), of 
the Mediterranean region, is highly recommended for 
gardens, but is somewhat tender. 


2f. Producing no gain ; unprofitable. 

Whnt thriftless sighs shall poor Olivia breathe ! 

Shak., T. N., ii. 2. 40. 

thriftlessly (thrift Mes-li), adv. [< thriftless + 
-ly-.] In a thriftless manner; extravagantly, 
thriftlessness (thrift Mes-nes), m. The quality 
or state of being thriftless, 
thrifty (tlirif'ti), a. [< ME. thrifty (=Sw. Dan. 
drift iff ) ; < thrift + -?/ 1 .] 1. Characterized by 

thrift; frugal; sparing; careful; economical; 
saving; using economy nml good management. 

Thou doit Impudently to make a tftr(fty purchase of 
lioldnessc to thy selfe out of the painfull meiits of other 
men. Milton, Church-Government, Ik, Int. 

Thrifty housewives and industrious spinsters. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 173. 
2. Thriving; flourishing; successful; prosper- 
ous; fortunate. 

He Is ns wys, <llscrct, and as secrco 
As any man I wool of his degree, 

And therto manly ami eek scnlsablc, 

And for to been a thrifty man light able. 

Chaucer, Merchant’s Talc, 1. GG3. 

The houses were large and comfortable, and the people 
bad a thrifty, prosperous, and satisfied air. 

11. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 44. 

3f. Wcll-husbniulcd. 

1 have five hundred crowns. 

The thrifty hire I saved under your father. 

Shak., As you Like it, ii. 3. 39. 
Keep them from wronging others, or neglect 
Of duty In themselves ; correct the blood 
With thrifty hits and labour. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, v. 6. 

Showing innrka of thrift; expensive; rich. 


Why I* my neighebore.s wyf so gay? 

Shc’ls honoured over nl tlier she gootli ; 

I slttc at boom, I have no thrift u elooth. 

Chaucer, Frol, to Wife of Bath’s Tnlo, 1. 23S. 

5t. Useful ; profitable. 

Good men, herkencth cverich on, 

This was a thrifty tale for the nones. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Shipman’s Tale, 1. 3. 

=Syn. 1. Sec economy. 

. to bring our debts Into thrill 1 (tliril), v. [< ME. thrillcn, thryllcn, a 
° transposed form of thirlcn, thyrlcn, E. thirl: see 

thirl*. Cf. trill*, drill*.] > I. Ivans. If. To 
boro; pierco; perfomto; drill; thirl. Compare 
thirl*, 1. 

He cowde his comyng not forbore, 

Though yc him thrilled with a sperc. 

Horn, of the Hose, 1. 7034. 

2. To penetrate or permeate with a sudden 
wave of feeling, ns oi pleasure, pity, remorse, 
etc.; affect or fill with a tingling emotion or 
sensation. Compare thirl*, 2. 

A sen-ant tlmt he bred, thrill'd with remorse, 
Opposed ngninst tho act. Shak., Lear, iv. 2. 73. 
How calm a moment may precede 
One that shall thrill the woihl forever! 

A. Dommett, Christmas Hymn. 


Ills deep voice thrilled the awe-struck, listening folk. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, L 416. 



thrill 

3f. To hurl. 

Our well-tride Nymphs like wild Kids clim’d those hils, 
And thrild their arrowie Iavelins after him. 

Hey wood, Pelopcea and Alope (Works, ed. 1874, VI. 301). 

H. intrans . 1. To penetrate or permeate; 
passj run, or stir with sudden permeating in- 
flow; move quiveringlyor so as to cause a sort 
of shivering sensation. 

His mightfe sliild 
Upon his manly nrme he soone nddrest. 

And at liim fleraly flew, with corage flld, 

Aud eger greedinesse through ever}' member thrild. 


A faint cold fear thrills thr 
That almost freezes up the heat of life. 

Shak. R. and J., iv. 3. 15. 
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The pltteous mayden, carefull, comfortlesse, 

Does throw out thrilling shriekcs, and shrieking cryes. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. vi. G. 

2. That thrills or stirs with subtle permeating 
emotion or sensation, as of pleasure, pain, hor- 
ror, wonder, or the like: as, a thrilling adven- 
ture; a thrilling experience. 

Hard by is the place where the Italian lost his head; 
but the Italian was openly in the ranks of the insurgents ; 
so, though the thought is a little thrilling , our present 
travellers feel no real danger for their heads. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 203. 

(//in-) + -ling 1 , 


thriving 


Sixmscr, i. Q.,I. viii. 0. tJjfjlling 2 (tliril'ing), «. [< three ; 
lirough mv veins, after uniting. Cf. trilling.'] In c 


pound or twin crystal consisting of three united 
„ , .. , , . , ... crystals. See twin 1 . 

2. To be agitated or moved by or as l»y the per- ^rillinglv (thril'iug-li), adv. In a thrilling 
inflow of some subtle feelme or nillu- manner; with thrilliug sensations. 



moating inflow of some subtle feelin 
ence; quiver; shiver. 

To seek sweet safety out 
In vaults and prisons, and to thrill and shake. 

Shak., K. John, v. 2. 143. 
Everything that Mr. Carlyle wrote during this first pe- 
riod thrills with the purest appreciation of whatever is 
brave and beautiful in human nature. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 123. 

3. To quiver or move with a tremulous move- 
ment ; vibrato ; throb, as a voice. 

He hadna weel been out o’ the stable. 

And on his saddle set, 

Till four-and-twenty broad arrows 
Were thrilling in his heart. 

Young Johnstone (Child s Ballads, II. 297). 
That last cypress tree. 

Green at the gate, which thrilled as we came out. 

Mrs. Browning. 

All Nature with thy parting thrills. 

Like branches after birds new-flown. 

Lowell, To the Muse. 

thrill 1 (thril), n. [In def. 1, < ME. thr it, a trans- 
posed form of tliirl 1 , n. Cf. thrill 1 , V., for thirl 1 , 
v. In the later senses, directly < thrill 1 , t\] If. 
A hole ; specifically, a breathing-hole ; a nostril. 
Compare nostril ( nose-thrill ). 

With thrillcs noglit thrat but thriftily made, 

Nawtlier to wyde lie to wan, but as bom well semyt. 

Destruction oj Troy (E. E. T. S. ', 1. 3045. 
The bill of the dodo books and bends downwards ; the 
thrill or breathing-place is in the midst. 

Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. 3S3 (Latham.) 

2. A subtle permeating influx of emotion or 
sensation; a feeling that permeates the whole 
system with subtle, irresistiblo force: as, a 
thrill of horror. 

A thrill of pity for the patient, and ot gratitude tor his 
services, which exasperated, in tier eyes, bis good mien 
and handsome features. Scott, Quentin Durward, xv. 
Tile least motion which they made. 

It seemed a thrill ot pleasure. Wonlticorth. 

And I wait, with a thrill in every vein, 

For the coming ot the hurricane ! 

Eryant, The Hurricane. 

3. In tiled., a peculiar tremor felt, in certain 
conditions of the respiratory or circulatory or- 
gans, upon applying tho hand to the body; 
fremitus.— 4. A throb; a beat or pulsation. 

Is it enough? or must I, while a thrill 
Lives in your sapient bosoms, cheat you still? 

Moore, Lalla Itookh, Veiled Prophet. 
The electric nerve, whose instantaneous thrill 
Makes next-door gossips of the antipodes. 

Lowell, Agassiz, i. 1. 

5. A tale or book the hearing or perusal of 
which sends a thrill or sensation of pleasure, 
pity, or excitement through one; a sensa- 
tional story. [Slang, Eng.] 


horaopterous family Jassidai, which feed on the 
grane. Erythroneura ritis is the common grape-vine 
Thrilling char- thrips so-called, of tho eastern United States. See cut 


[NL. 

inidie. 


irreg. < 


thrillingness (thrii'ing-nes), h „ „ 

acter or quality. under Erythroneura. ..... . , 

Thrinax (thri'naks), 11 . [NL. (Linmous filius, Thnpsife (tin™ si-de), «- P*- 
1783), from the leaves; < Gr. d/iiwif, a trident, Thrtps + -idle.] Same as Thnme , 

also -pivot;, < rptf, thrice, + a ni/, point.] A ge- thnsle, thnssel (thns 1), • 
of palms, of the tribe Coryphae. It is char- J>f thistle. , . 

rized by flowers with a minute six-cleft cup-shaped thriStH, V . . An obsolete form Oi t 


nus 

acterizcu oy Bowers wim a immne sii-uicn. umiou-i, **■■«•* — - 

perianth, awl-shaped filaments, introrse anthers, and a thrist 2 (thrist), n. find V. An obsolete or dia- 
•• • i ary. It Includes » species, natives chiefly of f nrm n f (hirst. 


one-celled ovary. It includes 9 species, 
the West Indies. They are low or medium-sized palms, 
v itli solitary or clustered thornless trunks, marked below 
w itli annular scars, and above clad with a very regular net- 
vork of fibers remaining from the sheathing petioles. 


lectal form of thirst. 

Who shall him rew that swimming in the mnine 
Will die for thrist, and water doth refuse? 

Spenser, F. Q., II. vi. 17. 

They bear terminal roundish leaves with many two-cleft (thrift!) a An obsolete or dialectal 

induplicate segments, an erect ligule, and smooth slender -\ 7 • VO I X 38 

petiole. The tlowersare bisexual, and bomeon long spa- S J ? C * ■ b’ v fnrTn n f 

dices with numerous spathes, and slender panicled branch- thritteent, o. and n. A Middle Lngusntorm or 
lets. The small thin-shelled pea-shaped fruit contains a thirteen. 

single roundish seed furrowed with sinuate channels. fthriv) v. i.l nret. throve (sometimes 

known in rreneral as thatch-valms in WniVc \ h > 1 ■ .«•>>•/> A\ rmr 

thrived), pp. thriven (sometimes thnvca), ppr. 

thriving. [< ME. thriven, thnjvcn, tlirifen (pret. 
throf, thraf, pp. thriven), < Icel. tlirifa, clutch, 
grasp, grip, refi. thrifoslc, seize for oneself, 
thrive, = Norn-, triva, seize, refi. trivast, thrive, 


The species are known in general as thatch-palms in 
Jamaica. Two species occur in Florida : T. parvijlora , the 
taller, usually a small and very slender tree, becomes stem- 
less in the pine-barrens in the variety Garbcri; the other, 
T. argentea, the broom-palm of the Isthmus of Panama, 
is sometimes known in conservatories as chip-hat palm, 
" See also silk- 


owing both names to the uses of its leaves. 
top and silver-top palmetto, under palmetto. 
thringt (tliring), v. [< ME. thringen , thryngen 
(pret. throng , throng , pp. thrungen , throngen ), 

< AS. thringon (pret. throng, pp. thrungen ), 
thrust, press, = OS. thringon = D. dringen = 
MLG. dringen , press, = OHG. dringan , MHG. 
dringen , press together, plait, weave, G. drin- 
gen, drdnijen , press, etc., = Icel. thr on gv a, 
tlmjngva , threyngva = S\v. trdnga = Dan. trienge 
= Goth, threihon (for *thrinhcn ), press, urge, 
trouble. Hence ult. throng 1. From tho same 
ult. verb are also MHG. drihe , an embroiderin^- 
needle, > drlhcn. embroider; and perhaps E. 
thorough , through 1, and hence thirl 1 , thrill 1 .] I. 
trans. To thrust; push; press. 

Whannc thou were in thraldom throng , 

And turmentid with many a iewe. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 13. 

Who strengths the poor, and pridful men down thrings, 
Ami wracks at once the pow’rs of puissant kings. 

T. Iludson, tr. of Du Bartas’s Judith, iv. 

II. intrans. To press; push; force one’s way. 

Thruch the bodi ful neytlie the hert 
That godc swerd thruc him thrang. 

Gy of Warxrike, p. 51. (U alii well.) 

Mars . . . ne rested never stille, 

But throng now her, now ther, among hem bothe. 

Chaucer, Anclida and Arcite, 1. 55. 

thrip (tbrip), n. [An nbbr. of thrippcncc, a 
pronunciation of thrcc-pcncc.] A threepenny 
piece. [Colloq.] 


That It should havobcen called by anamc which rather . rjq-j < Thrips + 

reminds one ot the sensational title ot a shilling thrill IMipiaffiGBrip i ^acyi. jh. t 
seems to us ft matter to be regretted. 


=*Sw.’ irijias'= Dan. irives, refi., thrive.] 1. 
To prosper; flourish; be fortunate or success- 
ful. 

Thus he welke in the lande 
With hys darte in his hande; 

Under the wilde wodde wande 
He wexe and wele thraf e. 

Perceval, 1. 212. ( Haltucell .) 

If I thrive well. I’ll visit thee again. 

Shak., T. of A., iv. 3. 170. 

For ought I see, 

The lewdest persons thrive best, and are free 
From punishment for sinne. m „ - 

Times' Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 5. 

2. To increase in goods and estate; grow rjcli 
or richer; keep on increasing one’s acquisi- 
tions. 

“Apparaile the propirli,” quod Pride ; . . . 

“Late no poore neigbore thryue thee biside; _ 

Alle other mennis councel lokc thou dispise. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. G2. 

Could fools to keep their own contrive, 

On what, on whom, could gamesters thrive t 

Gay, Tan and Fortune. 

And so she throve and prosper'd ; so three years 
She prosper'd. Tennyson, Palace of Art. 

3. To grow vigorously or luxuriantly ; flourish. 
Let settc hem feete a somler thries V, 

Or twies X, as best is hem to thrive. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 76. 

Love thrives not in the heart that shadows dreadeth. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 270. 

E’en the oak 

He was not above any transaction, however small, that Thrive by the rude concussion oTtoertomh . ^ 

promised to bring him a dime where he had invested a . 

thrip. J. C. Harris, Harper’s Mag., LXX.VI. 703. thriveleSS (thriv'les), O. [< thrive ^ + -fCSS.J 


Westminster Rev., CXXM. 382. 
Hydatid thrill, a vibration felt upon percussion of a 
hydatid tumor.— Purring thrilL Scepurri. 

thrill 2 (thril), v. i. [A var. of trills, simulating 
thrill 1 .] To warble; trill. [Rare.] 

The solemn harp's melodious warhllngs thrill. 

Mickle, tr. of Camoens’s Lusiad, ix. 783. 

thrill 2 (thril), II. [See thrill", t\] A warbling; 
a trill. 

Deafening the swallow’s twitter, came a thrill 

Of trumpets. Keats, Lamia, 11 . 

Carolling to her spinet with its thin metallic thrills. 

O. II'. Holmes, Opening of the Piano. 

The starts and thrills 

Of birds that sang and rustled in tile trees. 

if. ir. Gilder, Tile Poet's Fame. 

thrillantt (thril'ant), a. [Irreg. < thrill 1 + 
-ant.] Piercing; thrilling. 

The knight his thrillant spearc againe aSBayd. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. xi. 20. 

thrilling 1 (thril'ing), j). «. If. Piercing; pene- 
trating. 


-idle.] The sole family of the order Thysanop- 
tcra (which seo for characters). It was for- 
merly considered as belonging to the Hcmip- 
tcra. Also called Tlirijisidx. See cut under 
TUrips. 

thripplet, v. i. [Origin obscure.] To labor 
hard. 

Manie spend more at one of these wakesscs than in all 
the vv hole ycer besides. Tills makes many a one to thrip- 
pie A pinch, to runne into debte and daunger, and flnallic 
brings many a one to vtt-r rulnc and decay. 

Slubbcs, Anatomy of Abuses (ed. Furnivall), I. 163. 

Thrips (thrips), n. [NL. (Linmous, 1748), < L. 
thrips, < Gr. Opitji, a woodworm.] 1. Tho typi- 
cal genus of the family ThripUhr. or Tliripsiitic. 
The body is smooth and glabrous; the female lias a four- 
vnlyed decurved ovipositor. ^ The species arc numerous 


Thriftless; unsuccessful; unprofitable. [Ob- 
solete or archaic.] 

And thou, whose thriveless hands are ever straining 
Earth’s fluent breasts into an empty sieve. 

Quarles, Emblems, i. 12. 

The dull stagnation of a soul content, 

Once foiled, to leave betimes a thriveless quest. 

Broicning, Paracelsus. 

thriven (tkriv'n), p. a. 1. Past participle of 
thrive. — 2f. Grown. 

Hym wat 3 the nome Noe, as is in-noghe knawen, 

He had tlire thryue n sunez A thny thre wyuez. 

Alliterative Poems (cd. Morris), il. 298. 

thriver (tlm'ver), n. [< thrive + -er 1 .] One 
who thrives or prospers ; one who makes profit; 
one who is frugal and economical. [Rare.] t 

Pitiful thrivers, in their gazing spent. 

Shak., Sonnets, exxv. 


a, ^wide-spread. T. etriatus destroys onions in the United (tbri - ving) , p . a . [< ME. 'thriving*, 


2. [1. c.] (a) Any member of this genus or fntn- 
ilv, as Plilwothrips phylloxera :, which is said to 
feed on the lenf-gall form of the vine-pest. See 
cut in next column, (b) Among grape-growovs, 
erroneously, any one of the leaf-noppers of the 


thriraiul, thrivond; ppr. of thrive, v.] I. Pros- 
perous or successful; advancing in well-beingor 
wealth; thrifty; flourishing; increasing; grow- 
ing: as, a thriving mechanic; a thriving trader; 
a thriving town. 
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thriving 

Seldom n thrirtny man turns Ills land into money to 
make the prcater mlvantafte. Isxhe. 

2f. Successful; famous; -worthy. 

Tlie thrill was a thro knlalit, thrimni In nrmys, 

lleltebus the douRhty on a derie stcde. 

Destruction of Troy (EL JL T. S.), I. i 15— 
thrivingly (thti'ving-li), adi\ In a thriving or 
prosperous way; prosperously, 
thrivingness (thri'ving-nes), n. The state or 
condition of ono who thrives; prosperity, 
throat, a. [Early mod. E. also throe; < ML. thro, 
throo, thra, thraa, < Iecl. thrdr, stubborn, ob- 
stinate, persevering, ncut. thrdtt, as auv., fre- 
quently.] 1. Eager; earnest; vehement. 

There os the swift hound mny no further goo 
Then the slowest of foot, be ho never so throe . 

Hooke of Hvntiny (15bG). (Ilallticdl.) 

2. Bold. 

Thoghe the knyst were Icene and thro, 

Tho owtlawvs wnnne the chylue bym fro. 

JI/& Cantab. I't. if. 38, t. hb. (llalhwdl.) 

thro 2 t, r. i. [ME. thron, <Icc*l.//trort,refl. thrbad; •fc] iroa -fc a it A corrupt spoiling of throttle. 

(— MUG. < tnihcii ), grow. Of. throdden.j io throat-hand (throt'band), n. A hand about 
grow. Earl Robert (Child’s Ballads, III. -9). throat; specifically, the throat-latch of a 

thro’, thro 3 (thro). A shorter form of through, g eo cu t under harness. 

throat (throt), n. [Early mod. E. also throtc ; < throat-hollt (tlirdt'bol), w. [< ME. throtcbollc, 
___ . - ihrotu, also throta, throtc (= < AS< throtbulla (cf. OFries. i 


throe 


bnisure (which sec). (m) In angling, a straitened body of throah-SWOe thread (tlirot'swct'bred), ??. See 


water flowing with a smooth current through a narrow 
place, as between rocks in n river. 

Some men fish a throat by the simple resource of keep- 
ing the point of the rod steady at an angle above the cast, 
and letting the current itself take the fly round. 

Quarterly Jlec., UXX) 1. 348. 

Almond of the throat. See almond.— Clergyman's 
sore throat. Sec clergyman . — Sore throat, lnllamma- 
tion of the lining membrane of the gullet, pharynx, fauces, 
or upper nir-passages, attended by pain on swallowing. — 

To cut one another's throat, figuratively, to engage, as 
two dealers, In a ruinous competition. JColloq.]— To cut 
one’s own throat, figuratively, to adopt a Buicidal policy. 

{Coitoq.i— To give one the lie in Ms throatt. See throaty (thro'ti) 
pix-e— To have a hone in one’s throat. See bone — .i t.. 
To lie in one’s throat. See lie 2 . 
throat (throt) r. /. [< throat , tt,] If. To utter 
in a guttural tone; mutter. 

So Hector hereto throated threats to go to pen in blood. 

Chapmaji, Iliad, xilL 133. 

2. To channel or groove. 

Sills arc weathered and th roatsd like the part <5 of a string 
Encye. Jtril . , IV. 4711. 


ME. throtc, < AS. thro 
OHG. drozza, MTIG. drozzc, throat) (hence dim. 
throttle, ?!,); perhaps < thredtan (pp. throlen), 
in tho orig. sense ‘push,’ ‘ thrust’ (either as be- 
ing ‘ pushed out’ or ‘ pvomiuent,’ or with ref. to 
tho ‘thrusting’ of food down the throat): see 
threat. A similar notion appears in the origin 
ofadiff. noun of thosamo sense, namely O.strot 
— OFries. strol (-holla) = MLG. strotc — MHG. 
slrozzc (> It. slrozza), the throat, gullet; from 
tho root of strut, ‘swell,’ ho prominent.] 1. 
The front of the neck below the chin and above 
the collar-bone ; technically, tho jugular region, 
jugulum, or guttur. 

I prithee, take thy flngcra from my thrimt. 

Shak., ilamlet, v. 1. 233. 

2. The passage from the mouth to tlio stomach 
or to tho lungs, (a) The swallow or gullet; technical- 
ly, the fauces, pharynx, and esophagus. 

And thei duellen allc weye in Iloches or in Mountnnies ; 
and thei Iran nlle wey the Throt e open, of wliens thcl drop- 
pen Venym nllc iveys. Manderille , Travels, p. 290. 

(b) The air-passage in the throat; the windpipe; techni- 
cally. the larynx and trachea : oa, to form musical notes 
in the throat. 

I’ll have you preferred to be a crlcr; you have on excel- 
lent throat lor 't Dekkeraml Webster, Northward Ho, ill. 1. 

The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, 

Doth with his loft) and 6hrill*souiidIug throat 
' Awake the god of day. Shak., Hamlet, i. 1. 131. 

3. Something resembling or analogous to tho 
human throat, (n) In entom., the gala, or posterior part 
of the lower side of the head, behind the jnentum. lb) In 

the mouth or orifice of a gamopetntous corolla or calyx, 


strotbolla), tho 

throat, < thro tu t throat, + holla , a round object: 
see hold*. Cf. thropplc . ] The protuberance in 
tho throat called Adam’s apple ; lienco, the 
throat itself. 

}W the throtc bolle he caughtc Aleyn. 

Chaucer, He eve's Tale, 1. 353. 

throat-bolt (tlirot'bolt), «. Xnut., un eye-holt 
fixed in the lowerpart of tops and the jaw-end 
of gaffs, for hooking the throat-halyards to. 

throat-brail (Uirut'bntl), ». Sant. ,n brail reev- 
ing through n block ut tho jaws of a gaff for 
tricing the body of a fore-and-aft sail close up 
to tho gaff as well as tho mast. See cut under 

throat-chain (throt'elian), «. A chain strap "t 


sweetbread, 1. 
throatwort (ilirot'wt-rt), «. [From bein^ fo- 
merly used as remedies in relaxation of the 
throat.] 1 . A species of bellflower, Campanula 
Trachclium, the great throatwort, sometimes 
called haxheort, once an esteemed remedy for 
throat-ailments; also, C. (krticaria and other 
campanulas— 2. A plant of the genus Troche- 
limn, allied to Campanula; also, the foxglove, 
Uigilnlis purpurea, and the flgwort, ticrophularia 

natlofa Blue throatwort, Trachtlium ctmleum. 

.hroaty (thro'ti), a. [< throat + -;/ 1 .] 1. Gut- 
tural; uttered back in the throat. 

The Conclusion ot tills rambllnc Letter shall be a Khymc 
ot certain hard throaty Words which I was taught lately, 
and they are accounted the dlfficultest In nil the whole 
Castilian Language. Ilmcell, letters, fi. 71. 

2. Having a prominent throat or capacious 
swallow; hence, voracious ; gluttonous: as, a 
throaty fish. 

The beanie resembles the southern hound, but Is much 
more compact and elegant in shape, and far less throaty 
in proportion to Its sfce, though still pouring n consirler- 
able niff. Doge of Great Jlritam and A mrrxea, p. G4, 

throb (tbrob), r. pret. and ]ip. throbbed , ppr. 
throbbing. [< ME. throbben; origin unknown. 
Cf. L. trepidits, trembling, agitated (Fee trepid)^ 
Kuss. trcpatl , knock gently; iripctc, palpita- 
tion, throbbing, trembling, fear; trcpclatCj 
throb, palpitate.] 1. To beat or pulsate, as the 
heart, but with increased or quickened force 
or rapidity; palpitate. 

Vet my heart 
Throtjs to know one thin?. 

Shak., Macbeth, fv. 1. 101. 

Throbbing, as throb f the borom, liol ami fast. 

LoKtU, Ode to Prance, vlli. 

2. To quiver or vibrate. 

Till the war-drum throbb'd no longer, and the battle-flags 
were furl’d , _ , . .. ,, 

In the I’arl lament of men, the Federation of the world. 

Tennyvm, i/ocksley Hall. 

[< throb, r.] A beat or strong 


pulsation: a violent boating, as of the 110011 


formerly used by -whalemen to hoist in the 
throat of the bow-bead whale. The chain was fas- 
tened 1 «y a topple to the throat of the whale, and the hoist- 
Ing-tackle was hooked Into the strap.— Throat-chain 
toggle, a stout rounded piece of wood used to pass 
throuch the bijrht of the topgle chaln to hold It to the 
throat of a bow-hcad whale. 

throated (thrd'ted), a. [< throat + -fd-.] Hay- 
ing a throat (of this or that kind): chiefly in 
composition: as, the wliite-tf ror/frtf sparrow’; 
the yo)lo\v-///w/fcr7 warbler; the black-M routed throbbantf, a. prE.,ppr.of throb. 1 Throbbing, 
bunting. Compare throaty , 2. And thanne I kneled on my knes and kystc her we! sone. 

throater (tbrd'ter), W. A knife used to cut the And thanked hurt n thousand s\ tiles w itli throbbant herte. 
throats of fish ; also, one who uses tho throater, Jt,ers Tloirman (A), xit. 4- 

as one of a gang of men who perform different throbbingly (throb'ing-li), adr. In n throbbing 
" *’ “* 1 ; — n — itli throbs or pulsations. 


and arteries ; n judpitntion : as, a throb of plea- 
sure or of pain. 

There an hupe heap «»f f insult? did opnrcsoe 
His rtrnclinp t-oule, and s» tllin? thr< empeacli 
His foltiin? tonng u Itli pane* ef drvrjne**.;. 

Sftnrrr, V. Q. r HI. XL 11. 

FndeavorR for f ret**lom areanlnratln?: nor can any hon- 
est nature hear of them without a throb ot sympathy. 

Sumner, Orations, J. 239. 



jiarts of the process of dressing fish. Compare manner; w 
header in like use. [New Brunswick.] ^ throbless 0 
ihroat-halyard (throt' 1ml' yijrd), n. Aaut. beating or 

r.vcry tonpue silent, ever)’ eye awed, every heart quak- 
Jne ; mine, in a particular manner, sunk throblcfr. 

J'iichardmn, Clarita Harlow e, VI. G7. (Dance.) 


Tliroat of the Corolla of u) i.trardi'i /laza and (2> Acanthus fifth's. 


being the circular line at which the tube and limb unite, 
or sometimes a manifest transition between the two. (c) A 
mouth or entrance of something ; a passageway Into or 
through. 

Calm and intiepid in the very throat 


throat-balyard 
See halyard. 
throatiness (thrOTwics), u. 1. Protuberance 
or unusual prominence of tlie tliroat. 

The Paula r bear much wool of a fine fluidity , but they 
have a more evident enlargement behind the car?, nnd a 
greater degree of throatinen. 

iVcir /finer. Farm Dork, p. 409. 

2. Throaty or guttural character or quality of 
voice or utterance. 

throating (thro'ting), n. J< throat + •tngp.j 
The undercutting of a projecting molding be- 
neath, so as to prevent rain-water from trick- 
ling down the surface of the wall. 


(throbTes), a. ’[< throb 4- -less.] Not 
throbbing. [Bure.] 


Of sulphurous war. Thomson, Autumn, 1. 037. -fchroat-jaWS (throt'jaz), u.pl. The jaws of the 


lrrf-1 


( d ) Xaut. : (1) The central part of the hollow of a breast- 
hook or knee. (2) The Inner end 
of a gaff, where it widens and hol- 
lows in to fit the mast. See cut un- 
der gaff. (3) The inner part of the 
arms of an anchor, where they ‘Join 
the shank. (4) The upper front 
corner of a four-sided fore-and-aft 
sail, (f) In ship-building, the mid- 
dle part of a floor-timber. (/) In 
building, the part of a chimney, 
usually contracted, between the fire- 
place proper and the gathering, (p) 

Tho narrowed entrance to the neck 
of a puddling-furnace, where the 
area of flue-passage is regulated. 

See cut under puddling-furnace. 

(Ii) In plate-glasK inanuf, the front 
door of the annealing-arch, (t) The 
entranceway in a threshing-ma- 
chine, where the grain In the straw 
passes from the feed -board to the 
cylinder. O') The opening in a 
plane stock tin ough which tlie shav- 
ings pass upward (X - ) That j»:ut 
of the spoke of awheel which lies 
just beyond the swell at the Junc- 
tion of the hub. E TI. Knight. (1) 

In fort., same as gorge ; also, the 
smaller or Inside opening of an cm- 



Section of Fireplace, 
z. slab; 3, hearth; 3. 
Jamli ; 4, fireplace: 5. 
mantelpiece: 6, throat; 
7, iptticring ; 8, funnel i 
o. Hue ; v>, mantel 5 *1, 
bict.; Z2, crate? 13, 
bread; 14. <1 am per. 


tliroat: applied to the bony pbarvngral appa- 
ratus of lower vertebrates. 

These {esophageal] fibres may, however, form a well- 
developed pharyngeal sphincter, as in fishes, nnd serve for 
moving those throat-jaw, tho pharyngeal bones, which 
exist in so many of the lowest vertebrate class. 

Mi tart, LTcm. An at., p. 318. 

throat-latch (tlirot'lach), «. In a harness, a 
strap which passes under a horse’s neck and 
helps to hold the bridle in place; a throat-band. 
See cut under harness. A. JI. Knight. 
throat-piece (throt 'pes), n. In armor, in a 
general sense, a defense for tho throat, or the 
front of tho neck nnd breast, 
throat-pipe (tlirot 'pip), Tho windpipe or 
weasand ; tho trachea. 

throat-root (throt'rot), «. An American spe- 
cies of avens, Gcum Virginianum. 
throat-seizing (throt 'so 'zing), «. XauL, tho 
seizing by which the strap of a block or dead- 
eye is made to fit securely in tbe score, 
throat-strap (throt'strap), n. The upper strap 
of a halter, which passes around tho horse’s 
neck. Also ealled jaw-strap. JC. U. Knight. 


Hich aril tori, 

throdden (throd'n), r. i. [Said to be ult. < Ieel. 
throask, thrive.] To thrive; increase; grow. 
FProv. Eng.] 

tnroe 1 (thro), V. [Fonuerlyal-'O nnd more prop. 
throw; Sc. titrate; < ME, throve, throve, < AS. 
throw (spelled thrduu in an early glos^). theta , 
affliction, suffering (=r OIIG. druica. drautra, 
drou tea, drou (draw-), MUG. drotee, drouve . did, 
a threat, = Ieel. thru. n.. a hard struggle, 
obstinacy, thru, f., a throe, pang, longing), < 
fhrciican (pret. *th rente , pp. M thrown, in comp. 
a -thro wen), afflict. Cf. throe 1 , r.] 1. A violent 
pang; hence, pain; anguish; suffering: agony: 
particularly applied to the anguish of travail 
in childbirth or parturition. 

So were Id* throt res sharps nnd wonder strange. 

CAatjeer, Trollns, v. 1201. 

He liadde vs cuere in mymle. 

In al ltift barde throw, 

And we ben so vnkymle, 

We nelyn hjin nat jknowe. 

9 Holy AW (T.. XL T. S.\ p. 150. 

Such matchless Throw* 

And Fangs did sting her In her f trail ned heart 

J. Beaumont, Fsychc, Ui. 208. 

Thus round her new-faU o young the heifer moves, 
Fruit of her throe*, and first-born of her loves. 

Pope, Iliad, xvli. C. 

2f. Effort. , , , 

Your youth admires 

The throws nnd swellings of tv Ho man soul. 

Addison, Cato. 


throe 1 (thro), r.; pret. anfl pp. throcil, ppr. throc- 
inq. [Fortrierlv also null more prop, throw ; Se. 
throw; < ME. ihrowcn,< AS. thrmrian (= OHG. 
tinmen, ilrocn), suffer, endure, < threowan (pp. 



throe 

in comp, tliroircn), afflict : sec throe 1, n. Those 
forms and senses are more or less confused.] 

I. intrans. To agonize; struggle in extreme 
pain ; ho in agony. 

II. trans. To pain; put in agony. [Bare.] 
A birth indeed 

Which throes tliee much to yield. 

Shale., Tempest, ii. 1 . 231. 

throe-t, »■ See throw 2 . 

throlyi, adv. [ME., also thrahj , throlichc; < thro' 1 - 
+ -hi 2 .] Eagerly; earnestly; heartily; vehe- 
mently; impetuously; hoklly. 

Ifcrtilv for that hap to-heuene-wnrd tie loked, 
if- throlichc thonked pod mani thousand sithes. 

William of Palcrnc (E. E. T. ?.), 1 103. 

Tims Thoujjt and I also throly \vc eoden 
Pisputyilg on Dowel day aftur other, 

And cr we wcoren war with Wit conne we mectcn. 

Piers Plou-man (A), he. 107. 

thrombi, «. Plural of thrombus. 

thrombo-arteritis (tiirom-bo-iir-te-ri'tis), v. 
[XL., < Gr. Opti/iftoc, a clot of blood', + NL. ar- 
teritis.] Inflammation of au artery with throm- 
bosis. 

thrombolymphangitis (tbrom-bo-lim-fan-ji'- 
tis), n. [XL., < Gr. Opoulior, a clot of blood. + 
XL. lymphangitis.] Inflammation of a lym- 
phatic vessel with obstruction. 

thrombophlebitis (throm'bp-fle-bi'tis), n. 
[XL., < Gr. dpbpflor, a clot of blood, + XL. 
phlebitis.] Inflammation of a vein with throm- 
bosis. 

thrombosed (tlirom'bflst), a. [< thrombosis + 
-cd 2 .] Affected with thrombosis. 

thrombosis (tlirom-bo'sis), «. [XL., < Gr. Optm- 
liuot f, a becoming curdled, < 0pn/i,lo;, a lump, 
clot, curd: see thrombus.] Tho coagulation of 
the blood in a blood-vessel or in the heart dur- 
ing lifo; the formation or existence of a throm- 
bus. See thrombus {!>). 

thrombotic (tlirom-bot'ik), a. [< thrombosis 
(-of-) + -ic.] Pertaining to or of the nature of 
thrombosis. 

thrombus (throm'bus), u.; pi. thrombi (-l>i). 
[XL., < L. thrombus, < Gr. Opa/t, toe, a lump, clot, 
curd.] In pnthol. : («t) A small tumor which 
sometimes arises after bleeding, owing to es- 
cape of tho blood from the vein into the cellu- 
lar structure surrounding it. and its coagula- 
tion there. ((;) A fibrinous eongulum or dot 
which forms in and obstructs a blood-vessel. 

thronal (tbro'nal), a. [< throne + -al.] Of or 
pertaining to a throne; befitting a throne; of 
the nature of a throne: as, a bishop’s thronal 
chair. 

throne (thron), n. [Altered to suit tho L. form; 
< ME. tronc = D. trnon =G. thron = Sw. Iron — 
Dan. tronc. < OF. tronc, throne, trosne, thro sue, 
F. tronc = Pr. Iron, tro = Sp. frono = Pg. throne 
= It. trono, < L. thronus, < Gr. Qpnvnr, a seat, 
chair, throne, < Opactv, set, aor. mid. Opi/oactlai, 
sit.] 1. A chair of state; a scat occupied 
by a sovereign, bishop, or other exalted per- 
sonage on occasions of state. Tlie throne Is now 
usually a decorated arm-chair, not necessarily of remark- 



Oricntal Throne of m.-irblc, with plldctl carvings, in the palace at 
'1 thcrAn, l'cnia. 

able richness, and seldom of great size, but usually raised 
on a dais of one or two Btcps, and covered with an orna- 
mental canopy. Ancient and Oriental thrones are de- 
scribed and represented as very elaborate, made in part of 
precioiiB materials, or raised very high with different sub- 
structures, and suppoited on figures of beasts or men. 

"0, myghty God," quod I’amlarus, “in tronc." 

Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 1080. 

Twelve thronc/f were designed for them, and a promise 
made of their enthronization. 

Jcr. Taylor , Works (cd. 1835), I. 202. 

After considerable delay, the King received the Oxford 
and Cambridge addresses on the throne, which (having 
only one throne between them) he then abdicated for tho 
Queen to seat bet self on and receive them too. 

Grcvillc, Memoirs, July 20, 1830. 

2. Sovereign power and dignity; also, the 
wiclder of that power; also, episcopal authority 
or rank: often with the definite article. 
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Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever. Ps. xlv. C. 

Fond Tyrant, I’ll depose thee from thy Throne. 

Cowley, The Mistress, Usurpation. 

Hugh III., the new king, lmd the advantage of acquiring 
the throne when he had age and experience to fill it : and 
he reigned fourteen years. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 178. 

3. pi. The third order of angels in tho first 
triad of tho celestial hierarchy. See celestial 
hierarchy , under hierarchy. 

The mighty regencies 
Of seraphim, and potentates, and thrones, 

In their triple degrees. Milton, I*. L., v. 740. 

Bishop’s throne. See bishop and cathedra .— Speech 
from the throne. See speech. 

throne (thron), v . ; prot. and pp. throned , ppr. 
throning . [< ME. thronen , troncr ; < throne, it. 
Cf. enthrone , thronizc.] I. trans. 1. To set on 
a throne; enthrone. 

The flrste Feste of the Ydolc is w ban he is first put in to 
hire Temple and throned. Manderille, Travels, p. 232. 
As on the finger of a throned queen 
The basest jewel will be well esteem’d. 

Shal,-., Sonnets, xevi. 
2. To set as on a throne ; set in an exalted 
position; exalt. 

Throned 

In the bosom of bliss. 

Milton, V. R., iv. 590. 

II, i utrans. To sit on a throne; sit in stato 
as a sovereign. [Karo.] 

lie wants nothing of a god but eternity nml a heaven 
to throne in. Shal:., Cor., v. 4. 2G. 

r.veiy one here is magnificent, but the great Veionese 
is the most magnificent of all lie swims before you in a 
silver cloud ; he thrones in au eternal morning. 

11. James, Jr. Portraits of Places, p. 2D. 

throneless (thron'los), a. [< throne + -less.'] 
Without a throne, especially in the sense of 
having been deprived of a throne; deposed. 
Must she too bend, must she too share 
Thy late repentance, long despair, 

Thun thro ncle^s Homicide? 

llyron, Odo to Napoleon. 

throng 1 (thrdinr), ». [< ME. throng, throng, < 

AS. gc throng = D. drang = MIIG. drone, G. 
drang, throng, crowd, pressure (cf. OTIG. gi- 
drcngi, MIIG. gcdrnifjc, (J .gedrunge, thronging, 
pressure, throng, crowd, tumult), = loci, throng , 
throng, crowd; cf. Sw. trdng = Dan. iranq, 
throng, = Goth, *tlmnhns, crowd, quantity (in 
faihnthrmhu. s, riches); < AS. Ihringan (prot. 
throng), press: see titring. Cf. throng^.] 1. 
A crowd or great concourse of people ; a mul- 
titude, great in proportion to the space it oc- 
cupies or can occupy. 

A thral tbrj^t in the throng unthryuandcly clothed, 

Ne no fcstiual frok, but fvled with werkkez 

Alliterative Poems (cd. Morris), ii. 133. 

The throng that follows C: esar at the heels . . . 

Will crowd a feeble man almost to death. 

Shale., J. C., ii. 4. 34. 

Now had tire Throng of People stopt the Way. 

Congreve, Iliad. 

2. A great number: as, tho heavenly throng. 

Not to know me argues yourselves unknown, 

The lowest of your throng. Milton, P. L., iv. 831. 

O’er the green a festal throng 
Gambols in fantastic trim ! 

Cunningham, A Landscape, fi. C. 

3. A busy period, great press of business, or 
tho time when business is most active: as, tho 
throng of tho harvest; lie called just in tho 
throng. [Scotch.] =Syn. 1. Crowd, etc. Sec multitude. 

throng 1 (throng), r. [< throng 1 , w. ] I .nitrons. 
To come (or go) in multitudes; press eagerly 
in crowds; crowd. 

Mcnelny with his men meuyt in switlie, 

Thro thousaund full thro throng into batcll. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 82S3. 

I have seen (lie dumb men throng to sec him. 

Shah-., Cor., il. 1. 278. 

The peasantry . . . t h ranging tranquilly along the green 
lanes to church. Irving, Sketch-Ilook, p. 88. 

II. itmift. 1. To crowd or press; press un- 
duly upon, as a crowd or multitude of people 
anxious to view something. 

Much people followed him, and thronged him. 

Mark v. 21. 

Tills foolish prophesie, 

Thnt, vnlesse throngd to death, thou neTe shalt die ; 

And therforc neither vnto church nor fall e 

Nor any publicke meeting darst renairc. 

Times' Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. HO. 

Yet if, said he, 

I throng my Darling with this massy store, 

’Twill to a Burden swell my Courtesy. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, ill. 25. 

2. To crowd into; fill as or as with a crowd. 

Throng our large temples with the shows of peace, 

And not our streets with war ! .Shak., Cor., ill. 3. 30. 


throstle 

When more and more the people throng 
The chairs and thrones of civil power. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, xxi. 

On the thronged quays she watched the ships come in. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 254. 

3f. To fill or stuff. 

A man throng’d up with cold ; my veins are chill, 

And have no more of life than may suffice 

To give my tongue that heat to ask your help. 

Shak., Pericles, ii. 1. 77. 

throng 2 ftlirong), a. [Sc. also throng ; < ME. 
* throng,' * throng, < Icel. thron gr, thraungr, 
thrsengr = Dan. irang, narrow, close, tight, 
crowded, thronged ; from the root of throng*, 
Hiring.'] 1. Thickly crowded or set close toge- 
ther; thronged; crowded. 

They have four hospitals, so big, so wide, so ample, 
and so large that they may seem four little towns, which 
were devised of that bigness, partly to the intent the sick, 
be they never so many in number, should not lie too throng 
or strait, and therefore uneasily and incommodiously. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ii. 5. 

Lancers arc riding as throng . . . as leaves. Scoff. 

Ay, I’m told ’Tis a throng place now. 

J. IP. Palmer, After his Kind, p. 52. 

2. Much occupied or engaged; busy. 

In these times great men, yea and men of justice, are 
as throng as ever in pulling down houses, and setting up 
hedges. Sanderson's Sermons (1GS9), p. 113. ( Ualliwcll .) 

[Gbsoleto or prov. Eng. and Scotcli in both 
uses.] 

throng 3 f. Preterit of Hiring. 

throngful (tlirong'ffil), a. [< throng i + -ful.] 
Filledbyathrong; crowded; thronged. [Rare.] 
The throngful street grew foul with dentil. 

Whittier, The Female Martyr. 

throngly (throng'li), adv. [< throng 2 + -lg 2 .] 
In crowds, multitudes, or great quantities. 
l)r. U. More, Philosophic Cabbala, ii. § 7. [Ob- 
solete or provincial.] 

thronizet (thro'niz), v. t. [< ME. tromjscn ; by 
aphoresis from cnthronizc.] To enthrone. 

By meane whereof he was there chosen pope about the 
vil, day of May, and tronysed in the sayd nioneth of May. 

Fabyan, Chron., an. 1343. 


thropet, n. [ME., < AS. tltrop, a village: see 
lliorp.] A thorp; a village. Piers Plowman 
(A), ii. 47. 



AS. throtbolla, windpipe: soo tliroat-boll.] The 
tlirottlo or windpipe. 

thropple (tlirop'l), v. t . ; prot. and pp. thropplcd, 
ppr. thropphng. [< thropple, n.] To throttle; 
strangle. [Prov. Eng.] 

Throscidae (tliros'i-do), n. pi. [NL., < Throscus 
+ -idle.] A family of sorricorn beetles, allied 
to the Jjuprestid.r, Elatcridic, and liucncmidic. 
It differs from the first in having the ventral segments 
tree, from the second in having the prothorax firmly ar- 
ticulated, and from the third by a dilferent construction of 
tlie anterior coxal cavities. The family comprises 0 genera 
and rather mure than 100 species, of which 3 genera and 
17 species are found in the United States. 

Throscus (tbrosTnis),fi. [NL. (Latreille, 1796), 

< Gr. Opiionuv, leap upon.] A genus of small 
serricom beetles, typical of the family Tliros- 
eilbr. They have a three-jointed antennal club and tar- 
sal grooves in the metnsteruum, and resemble click-bee- 
tles. Twelve species aie known to inhabit North America. 

throshel (throsh'el), ti. A dialectal form of 
threshold. 

throstle (thros'l), ». [The word and its cognates 
appear in diverse forms: (a) throstle, dial, also 
thrustlc. thirstlc, early mod. E. thrustcl, thr lis- 
ted, < ME. throstle, throstcl, throstcllc, throstil, 
thrustlc, thrustclc, in comp, also thrcstcl, thgrs- 
ti/llc, < AS. throstle = MD. drostcl, drocstcl = 
MIIG. trostcl, perhaps =e ML. turdela, turdcl- 
la, tordcla, tordclla f lor -Iredell! 1 ) ; cl. (b) E. 
tlirosscl, throssil (in E. merely another spelling 
of throstle ns now pronounced); AS. throslc = 
OS. throsscla, throsla = MD. drosscl, drocssel, 
D. drosscl = MLG. droslc, LG. * drosscl , > G. 
drosscl = Sw. Dan. drosscl, prob. assimilated 
(st > ss) from the forms of the preceding group, 
which are prob. dim. of (c) Icel. threistr (thrust-) 
= Sw. trust = Norw. trust, trost — Dan. frost, a 
thrush, prob. = L. turelus, tarda (for * trains , 
* lr:da ?), a thrush; theso having prob. orig. 
initial s, (d) = Lith. strazdas, strazda, a thrush. 
Forms with a diff. terminal letter (perhaps 
altered from that of tlio preceding) appear in 
(c) E. thrush, < ME. thrnshc, thruschc, tlmjshc, 

< AS. thnjsctt, thrgsscc, thnscc = OHG. drosca, 
a thrush (cf. Gr. rpv) (*rp vapuv ?), a dove); 
whence tho dim. (/) E. dial, thruslicl (cf. also 
thrasher and thrasher 2 ), ME. * throshel , thrushil, 
thriisshil = OTIG. drnsccla, MEG. drosehcl, G. 
dial, drosehil, a thrush. If the forms in (e) 



throstle 

wore orig. identical with those in (c), then the 
forms in (/) were orig. identical with those in 
(n) and (fc), and the wholo sot are reduced to 
one primitive form, represented by (c) or, with 
initial ft, (d), aud a dim. of the same. This is 
one of few bird-names of wide native range in 
the Indo-Eur. languages, (g) Cf. OBnlg. droz- 
qiiy Russ. drozdu, a thrush. (/() Cf. F. trdle , a 
throstle; from Tout.] 1. A thrush; especially, 
the song-thrush or mavis, Turdus m micas. Sco 
thrasher-, and cut under thrush 1. [British.] 

The thrnstcl old, the frosty fchlefnrc. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 304. 

I horde tlio jaye, and tho throat rile, 

The inaxvjs menyde of hir songc. 

Thomas of Ersseldounc (Child's Ballads, I. OS). 
The throstle with his note so true, 

Thu wren w 1th little quill 

Shaft. , M. N. D., ill. 1. 130. 
In the plonmin o' the wood 
The throssil whussllt sweet. 

Mvthcnrcll, Jennie Morrison. 

2. A machine for spinning wool, cotton, etc., 
from tho rove, consisting of a set of drawing- 
rollers with bobbins and llicrs, and differing 
from tho mule in having tho twisting-apparatus 
stationary, and also in that it twists and winds 
simultaneously and continuously. Yarn from tho 
throstle Is smooth, and U used for sun Ing-thrcnd and the 
warp of hea\) goods, while yam from the mtile is soft and 
dowu>, and is used for the weft of heavj goods and both 
warp and weft «»f light good*. Abo call id irater-jramc, 
because at first driven 1«> water, nml originating in the 
water-frame of Arkw light. See cut under water fra we 
AN> thro'tlt ‘frame. 

\ arn, as delivired from tho mule In woollen-spinning, 
or from the throstle in the case of woitduU, Is In the c«»n* 
(lit Ion known as singles. Purge. lint.. WIV. 

throstle-cock (thros'l-kok). ». [Early mod. E. 
a No thrustli -end., thn.sd-cod: ; < ME. thrash l- 
enk, thro.stdl.ok, thrnstifl/.orl thrnstdeof:, fhrt.s- 
t( leof:, thgr.stglU col. ; < throsth 4* cock*. Cf. thrm - 
cod: ] The male mNilethrush. [iTov. Eng.] 

The ousel anil the throstle c<eke. 

Chief mmdek of our Mnje 

Jtraijtnn. shepherd'* Garland i.V«rr«.) 
Mt thinks I heir the tKrt sel-coc\, 

Methlnk* 1 hear ttie Javr. 

Little Mu/ f rare awl Laity Barnard (» hild s II ill »d», 1 1. Dk 
throstle-frame (thros ' 1-fnun), i». Same Jis 

throstle, U. 

throstlingOhros'lingh ». [ A]*|»»r. < thiosth + 
-t m/l, after thrush- eonfu**rd with thrush* (?).] 
A dNoase of cattle occasioned 1 » v a swelling un- 
« 1 1 r tho throat 

throttle ithrot'l), h. (< ME. *throtd = (i. drm- 
.sW. the throat ; dun. nl throat ] 1. Tiiethroat. 

(a) llu gulh l <<r swallow same as thro a, 2 pi) 

Li :u lug all i Ian tk •* the unim»|*!em d throttle 

Byron, Don Ju.m, xlv .'•* 

(/>) The w indpipf or thropple sam« as thrift, 2 (/•) 

.! mas w it li that \ Mon Mrh ken down. 

Well nen lit btrauKht, \ii*tart hi- lit in for drnd. 
Amid his threat' l his vulei likiwM pit ‘llik 

Surrey, 1. m Id, tv !»•!. 
\t the upper ixtn am it [the Mtlernl hath n«» fit t irinx 
or thr- ttle to qiiallitle tin »ound, and nl the uthir tml h> 
two tirniuhia ditiitth It - 1 If into ill** lu ug" 

.Sir r. Urutrnr, \ iilg. Hit.. III. 27. 

2. A throtth -\ alve. 

If tin i nglno is not lift* d with di iver tiraki *, he mu*t 
n \upc tho engine and again upon tin thr* ttle 

Sen'mrr t Mag., VI. 3 ‘.2. 

throttle (thrnt'l), r. ; pr»*t. and |»|». throttled, 
]»pr. throttling. [< ME. thrntUn ( = (». tr-dro*- 
,sdn); (. th/otth, ».] I. nitrons. 1, To choke ; 
Miffocatc; have the throat obstructed so n< to 
be in danger of suffocation. Imp. Ihet . — 2. To 
breathe hard, ns when uourlv suffocated. Imp. 
Ihet 

n. Irons'. 1. To choke; suffoente; stop the 
breath of by compressing (he throat; strangle. 

' 1 is 1ml to pull the pillow from lil* In ad. 

And III l- thrnttUit //. \ ldjK»ne, ii *k 

The) Hir'd him milled him down and would prohibit 
soon have tlmUlrd him Se*>tt. (pn ntiii Dili ward, xixlll. 

2f. To pronounee with a choking voice; litter 
with breaks and interruptions, like a person 
half suffocated. 

I have in them fdilvir and look pile, 

Make ik-iIihIhId the mld-l of m ntmees 
Throttle thilr pnnti*id nu • nt In tin ir fe un. 

Shirt., M. N. !>., v. 1. 07. 

3. To obstruct by a thvotlle-vnlvo or other- 
wise: said of steam, a steam-pipe, or a steam- 
engine. 

When the ports and pi««igo* offer ninrh resistance, the 
fitcum i* expics’dvel) said to he throtthd ..i w lie-drawn. 

J'ncye lint , A A II. 4*7. 
The cnplne was runnlnp neail) at full power, very 
flight! y throttled. The Engineer, I.XV. 430. 

•=Syn. 1. Strangle, etc. Sec smother. 
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throttle-damper (throt / l-dam // p6r), it. An ad- 
justable dumper. 

throttle-lever (throt/l-lov^r), n. In steam-en- 
gines, tho hand-lever by which tho throttle- 
valve is worked : used chiefly in locomotive en- 
gines. Sco cut under passenger-engine. 

throttler (throt/lGr), v. [< throttle + -cr 1 .] 
One who or that which throttles or chokes. 

throttle-valve (throt'l-valv), u. A valve in 
tho steam-pipo of a boiler lor controlling the 
How of steam to nnv apparatus, more particu- 
larly such a valve placed in the induction-pipe 
of a stenm-engino. 

through 1 (thro), prep, and adv. [Also some- 
times thro, thro 1 ; < ME. *thrngh , thruch , thruc, 
thruh (= OFries. thruch), a transposed form of 
thurgh, tliurh , etc., < AS. thurh , through: see 
thorough , which is the rcg. mod. form of tho 
word, now partly differentiated, being used 
chiefly ns an adj., while through is used ns tho 
prep, and (loss exclusively) as the adv. Nearly 
all tho ME. instances belong to thorough. Cf. 
thrill 1 for thirl*, lilt, from through, thorough.'] 

1. prep . 1. From one side or end to the other 
aide or end of; from tho beginning to tho end 
of: expressing transition or motion from or as 
from one point to another. Specifically— (a) De- 
noting p.i«age from one point to nnotlicr, especially in 
a direct lino from one end or hide to (lie other end or hide 
of Hum tlilnp, either by penetration or by motion In and 
nhuig hour* pai«'igc, opening, or space alrt inly formed : ns, 
to hoie n bole through n beam ; to pn*<s through a town ; 
to creep through n hole ; to march through the tf reel* ; to 
me through n tclen-oiiu; to cut through wvernl thick- 
nei-cH. to thrvwih n dixirwny. Sometimes empliatl- 
eall) redupllcatid, n* in the phnew* through and through. 

Tli) slandir bath gone through rind through her heart. 

»S7inA., Much Ado, v. 1. CS. 
I’d make till* ten mlh* forty mile nhout, 

Ihforv I*d ride through any market-town. 

Middleton (rind «d/irr*), The " Mow, 111. 3. 

Oftnitlmes the) \-o for swords the home of n, Deere 
put thmuah n puce of wood In forme of a 1‘ieknxc. 

John Smith, Works, I. 132. 

Tliefourt ronhl not sec . . . that the nation lmd out- 
grown it Mild Institution*, . . . w a* pri --lag ngaltM them, 
nml would MHin hupit fAroi/<//i thim. 

Maeaulay, l.orvl Bacon. 

If wcl.Hik through a pine of red gift**. ra>* which come 
through It to the i ) e fn>m a white object v* 111 he r«d. 

Amer. Jour. J'ruclol , li. 033. 
(A) 1‘roin the In ginning to the end of. In or during the 
cour*c of . eolnelduil with, a*, to i nJo> good heal tli all 
throu th life. 

Th«> nllcdge the nntl.piltv of l.phcopae) through all 
Agt«. Milan, Ihfornntlon in Bug., 11. 

A -haptic** mound, euinhroii* with It* wry strength, 
and on rgrovv n, throuah locgjiarvof piaccaiul neglect, 
w 1th gt:i** ami alii n vm d*. 

Iluirthorne Scarht Letter, lilt., p 22. 
(r) Throughout . our the whole Mirf.ic* or exti nt of; In 
nil din v lions In , nil n\i r as, to trawl through the coun- 
tr). 

In the Mine I'muirne of Inngnth 1* Sucrtilr, whose 
Moiintnim * an clothed with Khruhathe, from w hi nee it 
Is h) Mirchauts umiuved throu th the World. 

Pit reLas, rilgrlmage, p 127. 
l’.> «*, )our I ‘nine shall thr**' the World l*c hlar’d. 

f‘* ii jrete, tr. of Ovld'« Ait of Love. 

\| « ntnl emotion* nndonhtr dlv <!« -tro) life hv the ov cr- 
whiltning j»* rtnrbatl'Ui w hich t lit y produce through the 
whole lurvoii* H)-t« m 

j' M. Carnoehan, Ojh rathe Surger), p. P* 1 . 
(d) I!xpre«*lng in**ige In and out of, nruoug along, or 
within mine > l< Idlng imdiuni, or M pirahle or peuet rahle 
nggreg it** a*, to mow through the water, ns a thh or a 
nlilp. to wsindir through the Jungle, to run tho fingers 
through the hair. 

Afore I w HI % ndnre mch another half da) w 1th him, 111 
he drawn with a good gih-c.it through the gi eat jmml at 
borne li. J on*nn, Bartholomew 1'alr, I 1. 

Wo glide ten ml> inotiph through ftlll deep reaches 
where the current Is in*iguitU.itit. 

J'ortinghtl'i Her., A’. S., XI.1II. ('20. 
(r> rxpre*«lng complete pa** ige from oiieFtepto another 
In nil) wrlc* or coiiim* of action or treatment . ti“, to go 
through an opi ration; to go through college (that Is, a 
course of ln*tnRtlnii In college), to through a course 
of treatment or training. 

2. Anion#: expressing a Mifcf»s-ion of rxpori- 
enees in passing: alonj: any eour>c lo ultimate 
exit or emerp'iiee: as, to pass through ]>crils 
or tribulations. 

\nd I inu*t hlnmo nil >ou that rnav ndvhe him; 

That, having help'd him through all martial dangers, 

You let him stick at the kind rites of peace. 

Chuyman, B) run’s Cons piracy, Iv. 1. 

3. By way of: oxpreshin^ a proliminnry or in- 
termediate .stance 1 . 

The hrown plain far and w hie 

i’baiiged )iar hv year through green to hoary gold. 

IFif/umi Morris, Karthly l’uradi*e, II. 201. 

4. By means of: expressing instrumentality, 
means, or agency. 

It Is through me they have got this comer of the Court 
to cozen in. L. Jonton, Mcicury Vindicated. 


through-ganging 

All salvation is through Christ. 

Sir T. Browne, Iteligio Medici, i. 54. 

5. By reason of; on account of; in conse- 
quence of; out of: expressing reason or actu- 
ating principle or impulse: as, to run away 
through fear. 

He rested him on the floore, unfltte through his rusticity 
for a better place. Spenser, To Sir Walter Raleigh. 

This proceedes through the barbarous ignoraunceof the 
time, and pride of many Gentlemen. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 14. 

I feel my fault, which only was committed 
Through my dear love to you. 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, i. 1. 
Cannot you surmise the weakness which I hitherto, 
through shame, have concealed even from you 1 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, i. 1. 
Himself secure in the wise liberality of the successive 
administrations through which he had held ofHcc, he had 
been the safety of his subordinates in many an hour of 
danger and heartquakc. 

Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, Int., p. 12. 
To break, get, go, look, etc., through. See the verbs. 

II. adv. 1. From one end or side to the 
other: ns, to piorco or boro a thing through. 
Sec thorough , adv. 

Truth lias rough flavours If we bite it through. 

George Eliot, Armgart, ii. 

2. From beginning to end: ns, to read a let- 
ter through. — 3. To tho end: to tho ultimate 
purpose:* as, to carry a project through. — 4. 
To the end or terminal point, as of a line of 
travel: as, that ticket will take you through. — 
Gf. Thoroughly. 

I protest 

Myself through rarifled, and turned all flame 
In your affection. II. Jonson, Sejanus, H. 1. 

Through and through, thoroughly ; out and out: as, 
a method through and through speculative.— To bear, 
carry, fall, put, etc., through. Sec the veibs.— To 
bo through, to have finished; have done: ns, arc you 
through t (Collnq.l— To drop through, to fall to pieces; 
cnmi' to naught ; fail or perish: same mttfall through: 
a*, the scheme dropjvd through. 

Through Idleness . . . the house droppeth through. 

Reel. x. 18. 

through 1 (thru), a. [< through 1, adv. Cf. thor- 
ough, a.] 1. Clear; open; unobstructed. 

Was there not a through way then made by the swoord 
for the Imposing of lavves uppon them? 

Sjh'n/er, State of Ireland. 

2. That extends or goes with little or no inter- 
ruption or without change from one important 
or distant place to (mother: as, a through lino 
of railway; a through train; n through passen- 
ger. — 3. That entities to transportation to the 
end of tho line or succession ot' lines by which 
some distant point N reached: as, a through tick- 
et ; a through bill of lading.— Through bolt, a holt 
which pa«*cs through from side to side of what It fastens. 

— Through bridge. See bridge.— Through coal, the 
name givi n In the south Wale* coal-field to a mixture of 
large and Final! coal. Also calk d alto.nthrr coal, and In 
Sonnrx t*blru Lnoh-eoal. None of tin *e term* are used In 
the r nltcd state *.— Through fang. Stc/nm/. -Through 
ratO, a rate or price charged for can-) ing goods or passen- 
ger* to a distant distillation, over the routes of various 
earn Ing companies, by tail, fU anur, coach, etc., gener* 
allv "fixed at a lower figure than the consignor or passenger 
could obtain b> h pirate arrangement with tach company. 

— Through ticket, a railway- or steamboat-ticket good 
for the whole of n Journey, often entitling the holder to 
travel on the lints or convex nnctft of more than one com- 
p.mv.— Through traffic, the truffle from end to end of n 
railway F)ktem, or between two important centers nt a 
wide distance from each other: opposed to local traf\c. — 
Through train a train which gens the whole length of a 
long railway route; a train tunning between two or more 
lm]Kirtant center* at long dl*ta»ec*, especially when It 
makes few or no stoppage- h) the way. 

through- (tlirei), n. [< ME. thrugh, throgh , 
throu-, thruh, thr oh, th voice, thurgh, < AS. thruh 
(— OilG. druha , truha , MUG. truhe = Iccl. 
thro), n cofiin.] If. A stone coflin. 

A*e rnc xvolde lilm ii)inen up, 

Ant lepgcn in n throb of stun. 

CAruii. of England, 747. (Ilatliwcll.) 

2. A through-stone; n perpend. 

Than pa*«id thcpejmll to the pure thrugh: 

A* keml horn t’nssandm tlinl kyndlit a fire. 

Vcstntctwn of Trot/ (V. II. T. S.X 1. 11S20. 

throughbredt (thro'bred), a. Thoroughbred, 
through-coldt (thru' hold), n. A deep-seated 
cold. Holland. 

throughfare! (thrO'fur),!/. [See thoroughfare.] 
A thoroughfare; an unobstructed passage. 

Tho II) reunion deserts and the vasty wllels 
Of wide Arabia are ns throw/ /fares now. 

Shak., M. of V., li. 7. 42. 

through-cang (tliro'gang), «. A thoroughfavo. 
fScotoli.J 

through-ganging (tlirB'gaiig'iiig), «. Snmo ns 
III ro uflh-goi «;/. [ Srotcli.] 

Ye’re a gentleman, Fir, and should kcua horse’s points; 
ye Bee that through ganging thing that Balinawlmpplc’fl 
on ; I sellcd her till him. Scott, Wavcrley, xxxix. 



through-going 

through-going (tliro'go"ing), n. [Cf. tliorongh- 
go.'] A scolding; a severe reprimand or re- 

1 'iroof. Scott, Rob Eoj’, xiv. [Scotch.] 
irough-going (thro'go'ing), (I. [Also through- 
gaun; cf. thorough-going .] Thorough-going; 
active; energetic; stirring; bustling. [Scotch.] 
She seems to be a plump and jocose little woman; gleg, 
bljthe, and tkrough-gaun for her years. 

Blachcood's Mag., VIII. 2G5. 

through-handlingt, «. Aetivo management. 
The king . . . (but skiinlng anything that came before 
him) was disciplined to leave the throwt[k\-handlino of all 
to his gentle wife. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, p. 177. (Davies.) 

through-lighted (thro'li'ted), a. Lighted by 
windows or other openings placed on opposite 
sides. 

.Not only rooms windowed on both ends, called through - 
lighted, but with two or more windows on the same side, 
are enemies to this art. 

Sir 11. Il'otfon, Elements of Architecture, 
throughly! (thro'li), adr. [ME. throughchj; < 
through 1 + -hi-. Cl. thoroughly.] 1. Complete- 
ly; wholly; thoroughly. 

“Tli erf ore,” quod she, “I praeyow fcithfully 
That ye will do the pleasure that ye may 
Onto my sone, and teche hym throughely 
That att longith to hym to do or snye.” 

Generydes (11. E. T. S ), 1. 3IG. 
The night, throughly spent in these mixed matters, was 
for that timo banished the face of the earth. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, v. 
It hath deserved it 
Throughly and throughly. 

B. Jons on, Vo! pone, i. 1. 
2. Without reserve ; thoroughly ; carefully ; 
earnestly. 

I cannot give you over thus : I most earnestly implore 
you that you would not deferre to consider joursclfc 
throughly. A’. Ward, Simple Colder, p G5. 

Truly and throughly to live up to the principles of their 
religion. Tillotson. 

through-mortise (tliro'mftr'tis), 11 . A mortise 
which passes entirely through the timber in 
which it is made. 

throughout (tlud-out'), adr. and prey. [< 
through 1 + out. Cl.tliorougliout.] I. adr. Ev- 
erywhere ; in every part ; in all respects. 

His jouth and ape, 

All of a piece throughout, and all divine. Dn/dcn. 
His conduct throughout was equally defecthc in prin- 
ciple and in sound policy. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 1. 

ii. prep. Quite through ; from one end or 
side of to the other ; in every part of. 

There is not that thing in the world of more grave and 
urgent Importance throughout tire whole life of man, then 
Is discipline. Milton, Chuich-Govcrnment, I. 1. 

Mecr. The tiring is for recover)’ of drowned land. . . . 
Eng. Thoroughout England. 

D. Jonron, Devil is an Ass ii. 1. 
The conflict lasted throughout the night, with carnage 
on botli sides. Irving, Granada, p (.0. 

throughoutlyt (thro-out'li), adv. [< ME. 
*throughoutiy 1 thro ugh tl y ; < throughout + -///-.] 
Throughout*; completely. 

And so huge a stroke geiryng hym was tlio, 

That quite clenc the arme share oil thrmightly. 

llnm. of Partenay (E. E. T 8 ), 1. 3075. 
If this first worke bee throughly and throughout ly dis- 
patched, as I hope it Is, the great It cm ora is removed. 

N. Ward, Simple Coble r, p. ->0. 

through-pacedt (thro'piist), a. Thorough- 
aced. 

rOUgh-Stitchf (thro'stich), adr. [Also thor- 
ough-stitch.'] To completion ; to the very end. 

He that threads his needle with the Bharp eyes of in- 
dustry shall in time go through-stitch with the new suit of 
preferment. Ford, Perkin 'Wnrbcck, ii. 3. 

The taylcrs hell, who indeed are accounted the best 
bread men in the Bhip, and such as goe through stitch 
with what they take in hand. 

John Taylor, Works (1G30). (Fares.) 

through-stone (tliro'ston), v. [< through * + 
stone. J In arch., a bonder or bond-stone; a 
stone placed across tlie breadth of a wall, so 
that one end appears in each face of the wall, 
as distinguished from a stono of which the 
greatest length is placed in the direction of 
the course of the wall ; a perpend. Also thor- 
ough-stone. 

Od, he is not stirring yet, mnir than he were a through- 
stanc ! Scott, Monaster)’, Int. Ep. 

throughtlyf, adv. Same as throughout. 
throupet, n. Same as thropc. 
throve (throv). Preterit of thrive. 
throw 1 (thro), v.; pret. threw, pp. thrown, ppr. 
throwing. [Sc. also throw; \ ME. throwen, 
thrawen (pret. threw, pp. throwen , thrawen), < 
AS. thrdwan (pret. thredw , pp. thrawen), turn, 
twist, = D. draaijen = MLG. dreien , dr eigen, 
LG. draicn, dreien , turn (in a lathe), = OIIG. 
drdhan, drdjan, MUG. drirjen, dram, G. drehen 
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= Sw. dreja = Dan, dreje = Goth. *thraian (not 
recorded), turn. Hence ult. thread,'} I. trans. 

1. To turn; twist; specifically, to form into 
threads by twisting two or more filaments to- 
gether, or by twisting two or more singles to- 
gether in a direction contrary to the twist of 
the singles themselves; as, to <//ro?D silk: some- 
times applied in a wide sense to the whole se- 
ries of operations by which silk is prepared for 
the weaver. 

The art of spinning and throwing silk had been intro- 
duced [into England in 1455] by a company of silk women, 
of what country is not known. A. Barlow, Weaving, p. 18. 

2. To shape on a potters’ wheel. The mass of 
clay revolves under the hands of the potter, nho gives it 
the desired form. See thrown ware, under throicn. 

3f. To fashion by turning on a lathe; turn. — 

4. To east; heave; pitch; toss; fling: literally 
or figuratively: as, to throw a stono at a bird. 

Sothely the boot in the mydil see was throwen with 
waiwis, forsotlie the wynd was contrnrie. 

Wyclif, Mat. xiv. 24. 

Throw physic to the dogs; I’ll none of it. 

Shale., Macbeth, v. 3. 47. 
Tills day was the sayd Anthonie Gelber sowed in a 
Chauina filled with stones, and throwen into the sea. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 110. 
Scurrility ‘ That is he that throweth scandals — 
Soweth and throweth scandals, ns ’twerc dirt, 

Even in the face of holiness and devotion. 

Randolph, Muses’ Looking Glass, iv. 5. 
Tire contempt lie throws upon them in another passage 
is yet more remarkable. Steele, Tatler, No. 135. 

5. To cast with sudden force or violence; im- 
pel violently; hurl; dash: as, the shock threw 
tlio wall down. 

What tempest, I trow, threw t iris whale . . . ashore at 
Windsor? Shak., M. W. of W., ii. 1. C5. 

Eacli sudden passion throws me where it lists, 

And overwhelms all that oppose my will. 

Beau, and FI., King and No King, iv. 4. 

6. To fling; floor; give a fall to, as in wrest- 
ling; unhorse, as in justing. 

Charles in a moment threw him, ami broke three of his 
ribs. Shale., As you Like it, i. 2. 135. 

7. To unseat and bring to the ground. 

If a nag is to throw me. I say, let him have some blood. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, xx. 

8. To cast ; shod. 

There tire snake throws her cnameU’d skin. 

Shale., M. N. D., ii. 1. 255. 

9. To spread or put on carelessly or hurriedly: 
as, to throw a shawl over one’s shoulders. 

I have seen her . . . throw her nightgown upon her. 

Shak., Macbeth, v. 1. 6. 

10. To advance or placo quickly, ns by some 
rapid movement. 

It would not be possible for Pemberton to attack me 
with all ids troops at one place, and I determined to throw 
my nrmv between ills ami fight him in detail. 

V. S Grant, Personal Memoirs, I. 49G. 

11. To bring forth ; produce, as young; bear; 
cast : said especially of rabbits. 

When a pure race of white or black pigeons throws a 
slaty-blue bird . . . we are quite unable to assign any 
proximate cause. Darwin. 

Mares that have done much hard work are not the best 
dams that can be selected, as they arc apt to slip their 
foals, or to throio undcrslz.ed ones. Encyc. Brit., XII. 188. 

12. To make a cast with, as dico; piny with, as 
dice; make (a cast of dice). 

Set less than thou throwest. Shak., Lear, i. 4. 13G. 

That great day of expense, in which a man is to throw 
his last ca9t for an eternity of joys or sorrows. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (cd. 1835), I. 533. 

13. In car d -playing, to lay upon tlio table; 
play, as a card. — 14. To turn; direct; cast: 
as, to throw one’s eyes to the ground. 

Lo, what befcl ! he threw Ills eye aside. 

Shak., As you Like it, iv. 3. 103. 

15. To sell, as a race or game; allow another 
to win unnecessarily or in accordance with 
previous agreement — Throw up, in printing, a di- 
rection to enlarge the bIzc of a line of displayed type. — To 
throw across, to construct across : as, to throio a bridge 
across a river.— To throw a levantt. See levants, —To 
throw a sop to Cerberus. See sop.— To throw away, 

(a) To cast from one’s hand ; put suddenly out of one’B 
hold or possession. 

Tire Duko took out the Knife, and threw it array. 

Howell, Letters, I. v. 7. 
(5) To part with without compensation; give or spend 
recklessly ; squander; lose by negligence or folly ; wnste. 

Dilatory fortune plays the Jilt 
Witlr tire brave, noble, honest, gallant man, 

To throw herself away on fools and knaves. 

Otway, Tire Orphan, i. 1. 
She threw away her money upon roaring bullies, that 
went about tire streets. Arhuthnot, Hist. John Bull. 

It is bare justice to Clive to say that, proud and over- 
bearing as ho was, kindness was never thrown away upon 
him. . Macaulay, Lord Clive, 


throw 

(c) To reject; refuse; lose by indifference or neglect: as, 
to throio away a good offer. — To throw back. («) To 
reflect, as light, etc. (&) To reject; refuse, (c) To cast 
back, as a slur or an insinuation. — To throw by, to cast 
or lay aside as useless ; discard. 

It can but shew 

Like one of Juno's disguises ; and 

When things succeed be thrown by, or let fall. 

B.Jonson. (Johnson.) 

To throw cold water on. See cold.— To throw down. 

(a) To cast to the ground or other lower position : as, the 
men threw down their tools. See to throio down the gaunt- 
let, under gauntlet^. 

That with which K. Richard was charged, beside the 
Wrong dono to Leopold in throwing down his Colours at 
rtolemais, was the Death of Comade Duke of Tyre. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. G4. 

(5) To bring from an erect or exalted to a prostrate posi- 
tion or condition ; hence, to overturn ; subvert; demolish; 
destroy. 

Most one rash word, the infirmity of age, 

Throw down the merit of my better years? 

Addison, Cato, ii. 5. 

In January 1740 they had three great shocks of an 
earthquake immediately after one another, which threw 
down some mosques and several houses. 

Pocockc, Description of the East, 1. 195. 

To throw dust In one’s eyes. See dusD.— To throw 
in. (a) To cast or place within; insert; inject, as a fluid. 

(b) To put in or deposit along with another or others : as, 

Ire lias thrown in his fortune with yours. 

We cannot throw in our lot with revolutionaries and 
witli those who are guilty of treason to the Constitution 
and to the Empire. Edinburgh Rev., CLXV. 303. 

(c) To interpolate : as, Ire threw in a word now and them 

(d) To add without reckoning, or as if to complete or effect 
a bargain or sale : as, I will throw in tlris book if you buy 
the lot.— To throw into shape, to give form or arrange- 
ment to. 

It would be well to throw his notes and materials into 
some shape. English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), Int., p. xii. 

To throw into the bargain. Same as to throio in (d). 
—To throw light on, to make clear or intelligible. 

Lady Sarah Cowper lias left a memorandum respecting 
Irer father, Lord Cowper, which throws light on this sub- 
ject. 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, II. 141. 
To throw off. (a) To cast off, away, or aside ; divest one’s 
self of hurriedly or carelessly ; abandon tire use of ; free 
one’s self of, as an impediment ; get rid of, as a disease: 
ns, to throw off one’s cJothes ; to throw off all disguise; to 
throw off a cold or a fever. 

The free spirit of mankind at length 
Throws its last fettcis off. Bryant, The Ages. 

An eschar was formed, which was soon thrown off, leav- 
ing a healthy granulating surface. 

J. M. Carnochan, Operative Surgery, p. 40. 

(5) To discard; dismiss: as, to throw off an acquaintance 
or a dependent, (c) To do or say in a rapid offhand man- 
ner : as, to throw off a poem [Colloq.) 

Often Addison’s most brilliant efforts are built upon a 
chanco hint thrown off at random by Steele s hurrying pen. 

A. Dobson, Int. to Steele, p. xxx. 
To throw on. to put on or don hastily or carelessly : as, 
he threw on his cloak.— To throw one’s self down, to 
lie down.— To throw one’s self into, to engage heartily, 
earnestly, or vigorously in : as, ire threw himself into the 
contest, and did good service.— To throw one’s self on 
or upon, to cast one’s faith or confidence upon ; trust or 
resign ouc'b self to, as for favor or protection; repose 
upon : ns, to throw one's self on tire mercy of the court. 

In time of temptation be not busy to dispute, but . . . 
throw yourself upon God. Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, iv. 1. 
To throw Open, (a) To open suddenly or widely. 

“Who knocks?” cried Goodman Garvin. 

The door was open throicn. 

Whittier, Mary Garvin. 

(6) To give free or unrestricted access to ; remove all 
barriers, obstacles, or restrictions from : as, the appoint- 
ment was thrown open to public competition. — To throw 
open the door to. See door.— To throw out. (a) To 
cast out ; expel ; reject or discard. 

Admit that Monarchy of itself may be oonvenient to 
som Nations ; yet to ns who have thrown it out, receiv’d 
hack again, it cannot but prove pernicious. 

Milton, Free Commonwealth. 
(5) To cause to project, or to become prominent; build 
out : as, to throw out a pier or landing-stage, or a v ing of 
a building, (c) To emit : as, that lamp throics out a bright 
light, (d) To give utterance to ; insinuate : as, to throw 
out a hint. 

I have thrown out words 

That would have fetch’d warm blood upon the cheeks 
Of guilty men, and he is never mov’d. 

Beau, and FI., Maid’s Tragedy, iv. 2. 
(c) To put off the right track; confuse; embarrass: as, 
interruption throics one out. (f) To leave behind; dis- 
tance : as, a horse thrown completely out of the race, (g) 
To reject ; exclude : as, the bill was thrown out on the 
second reading, (h) In jrrinting, to reject or throw aside, 
as printed sheets that are imperfect, (t) In base-ball, to 
put out, ns a base-runner, by a ball fielded to one of the * 
players on or near a base. O') In cricket, to put out (a 
batsman) when lie is out of Ills ground by a fielder hitting 
the wicket —To throw over, to desert; abandon; neg- 
lect. [Colloq. J 

They say tire Rads arc going to throw us over. 

Disraeli, Coningsby. 

Saddled with a vast number of engagements, any of 
which (and this made him none the less popular) he was 
ready to throw veer at a moment’s notice. 

Whyte Melville, White Rose, II. xl. 



throw 

To throw overboard, see orrrk*irt/.— To throw the 
helve after the hatchet. Sre fate *. — To throw the 
trawl. see rrotrf.— To throw together, to combine; 
pat harifly Into rtiapr. 

X eonM not forbear throwing *nch reflections as 

occurred to me upon that subject 

Art<h*nn, Spectator, Xo. 10. ^ 

To throw tongue, to Five toneme, as doss. See umler 
tmiyue. The Century, XXX YIlLm-To throw up., (a) 


033 0 


jo 5 


8. An implement nr a machine fnr giving to 
anything a rapid rotary motion, especially in 
the industrial arts, as a potters* wheel, a turn- 
ers' iatlic. — 9. In ninth., a complexus of four 
elements of the same elementary figure, regard 


thrum 

parts of the printing-machine continue at work 
or revolving.— 3. An incidental prodnet. 

>'o mtcro-iehnilc shock on ever take place otherwise 
than ns a llreirrajr from some violent disturbance more or 
less remotely located. Suture, XL. Sick 


To raise or lilt: toes up : a*, to thmr up a window. 

( 6 ) To erret or build rapidly ; construct: as, to Mrere up 

aecaffoMln*. ftJTo^voup; resiijn: abandon: “■*. ‘° t£n^!Sjdr? An obsolete Bpollingof 


projective 

equal.— Out Of throw. Same ns out q f vindinp (which 
sec, under winding). 


at once threw up my hopes of military distinction, nod thrOW^f (tliro), ft. [Also throe ; < ME. throve. 
Into civil life. throve, thrmrc.lhraghc, titrate, <AS.thr*ig,t\mP t 

Thackeray, FHx-Hoodle'e Confession. 


retired Jnlo civil lire 

(d) To eject or dlscliarge from tlic stomach ; vomit. 

Judge of the cause by tlic substances the pstlunt throw 
up. Artiuthnot 

To throw up the sponge. Stoepmge. 

TT intrnns. X. To eastorllmg: as, ho throw 
well at have-ball, hut catches hndly.— 2. To 
cant dice. 

You might often ace Men panic In tho Presence of Wo. 
men. oml thruir ul once for moro than tiiey were wortli, 
to reoiinna-iid themselves as Men of Spirit. 

Strrlr, Spectator, ho. 1G1. 

You thruir for a large stake, hut. losing, you could alaka 
ami thmr again. Sheridan, Tho fllrnli, fL 1, 

In 171B. the barrow-women of London used generally to 

carry dice with lliem. and children were Induced to fArorr w. wan „ .r, , 

for frail and mils, us indeed was any person of a more ad- AUtetuntm, oo. 322H, p. 3 - 1 . thTUgh 1 !, thruchf.tnruht, Jircp. Middle English 

vanced nee. <)■ A. Sola, JIako yonr Game, p. sos. thlOW-hait (tliro'bat), tl. Same ns Mi-halt. forms of throuqlth. 

3t Tufnll; In- cast down. throw-crank (thro'kmngk), n. Aciankwhicb thrngh B i, ». A'Middlc English form of througlfl. 

Heslnuddi, an threw lo the erthc. eonyortsrntaryintorceiproeatingmotion. Vrc, thrum 1 (tlirum), », and «. [Early mod. E. also 

y«en /■/oirmimtnxv. 357 . Diet., IU.ai. , ... 

Throwing at cocks. Same as coeUhrmeing. - To throw throw-crook (thrt'krfik), ». [< ftrotc 1 , twist, 

About, to cu«t iiiHJUt ; try expedients, (linru.] *4* rrooA*.] 1, A kind of hook used for twisting 

Now unto desfialre I gin to growr, straw roma, eta. A l«w thr am-trook, flirair-crafr. 

Aii'l nii-nnc fur licttcr vlntlu oM In f/irDtrr, [ScoU'll.J— 2, A potters wIlCGlJ A thrower Or 

tkrowing-tnbln. tl. II. Knight. 

\ thrower (tliro'fa*), ». [< throiri + -rri,] Ono 
who or that which throws. Specifically —(a) A per- 
non who twists or winds silk ; a throwster. ( 6 ) A potter 
who fashions vessels on a throw or wheel. 


season, course. Cf. thrall.} A space of time; 
q moment; a while. 

I wo] with Thomas sptke a life] fhrotce. 

Chaucer, Sammoner's Talc, 1. 107* 
A man shall itndye or mnsyn now a long f Arm* 
Wild i Is irhlelL 

Ttonkc cf Precede nee. (E. XL, T. 8 ., extra eerA I. IOC. 

Downc hlmselfo he layd 
Vpon the grassy {round to sleep* a throir. 

Spcntcr, V. Q., lit Iv. 53. 

throw-hack (tlird'bak), it. Anything which 
acts as n setback; specifically, a person who 
or tiling which causes another to seem inferior 
by contrast. [Slang.] 

She Is personally a throw-back to an angel 


Tli ere 'a mbl-I Joh a venerahlo rilk-w raver, 

Jehu a thrmnter dwelling I* tlic spltal-ficlus. 

Middleton and Jlmetcy, World Tost at Tennis. 

Their engaging three hundred ellk thnirrtm here In 
one week for New York was treated ns a bride, because, 
forsooth, they have “no sfik there to throw. ' 

/Van Win, Autoblog., p. 352. 

2. One who throws dice; a gambler. 

When Who *s to be In? Who ont? was once more the 
question on every lip, I fancied I could perceive ugly symp- 
toms of the old sores being very likely to breakout again, 
iu ease a certain bold throtettrr has swept the pool. 

XocttM Arvbnmanrr, Kept., 1832. 

throw-stick (thro'stik). tt. A missile weapon, 
consisting of a short club or cudgel, designed 
to bo thrown by being whirled from tho hand 
instead of directly in the line of its length, as 
in the case of the javelin. The most common form 
i 3 that of n short dab having a heavy lull at one end, usu- 
ally made of a slncle piece of hard wood. Tho boomerang 
In Its different forms also belongs to this order of weapon. 
See cut under boomerang. 


Sjietirer, Mother Hub. Talc, 1. SO. 

To throw back, to revert to some ancestral character, 
exhibit iihitii'iii : a hnnUT*’ term : ua. a tendency in some 
anitnali* t«» throw bark for several gi-nt-rntbnis. Dartcin, 

\ nr. of Aniiiinlitaiiri I'lantm 1. Xll. [<‘nU»H|.l— -To thTOW 
off, to stall In a hunt or rare. |Kmr.]— TO thTOW OUt, 
to fail l«» rntl»t«T. or print lagra or colors in exact posi- 
tion: unfit of u worn or tdiackly print iiig-uiachlnc.— TO 
throw up, vomit. (e) A turner. See (Aroid, n., 1. 

throw 1 ttliroj, «. [< thnurl. r.] 1 . The not of throwing-baUs (tliro'ing-bfilz), ». pi. Tho 
throwing, flinging, nr hurling: a ciist, either Sontii American bolas. 

from th«- liuml or from mi ciigino; n fling. throwing-clay (thro'ing-klii), ft. Any clay 
Tins m*l n.v litbnir has a Theme sit the Id wanting Min- which is plastic enough tobo thrown or worked 
Isiun. J. i'UUtr, Short Vl.» w(«l. lfZWJ, p. IU1, - * * ' ’ 


Tho clay then passes to the thrower, who pursues his 
work tiy the aid uf a putte^a wheel. Lancet (l 8 a!>A 1. 773. 
, <e) A turner. 


Tin'll lie mil ii btoiu*, mid rising to the fArt/ir, 

He iwiit it in ii whiitwiml »t the f»i* 

AHilihttn, tr. of S»\l«l -■ Hetftiimrpli., Hi 

2. A eitftl of die**: the nmniifr in nliii’h «li«*e 

nil! when runt: hence, ri^k: vi-Mtiirc. 

Tlii-j tli.it enter Into the -la:.* of marriage east u d‘«* of 


on tho pot tors* wheel. 

At the potteries In Staffordshire they call four different 
eortn of clay thrmcing day*, because they tiro of a closer 
texture, aim will work on the wheel. 

Kennett, MS. Lanid. 2033, f. 414. (ffaniuvtt.) 

throwing-engine (thro'ing-en'jin), n. A pot- 
ters' wheel, rotnpnre throic 1 , r. t„ 2. 


the jn .u«»t fr.ntiugrii. y amt let of tin* grv:ir»t ini rest thrOWing-hOHBe (thrd'illg-hous). II. In CfTtWl 
it, Ilii »..rl.i, I«vt tu th.- 1 ‘f'tjAn.j- for H. _ ,i Imusn ( .r nhwl where poHoirf whools 


Jrr. tbptuf. Work*, (.-d i *cs.’ ■- X 707. 


or throw- 
Sep jmtterh and 


Same as 


, . iii"-l.iblfs arc act up for ubp. 

Am I to net mi life ution n lhr*>tr u . * 

In-cnu-r a Imir i*> imli*m»*t suil.i 1 tliroir t \ug-tahU . » _ 

Owe. fiH.ii iKiiion, 1 . 1 '. ii. throwing-null (thro' ing- mil), n. 

3. Ill m,g Hug. tl of tt line. [hrutriuiH npiar. 

Tho “silver^mij," 
lull ant It nllghtM mi lb« 

Furt nightly Her., N. S., X 1,1 II. KP. prop 
4*. A tlirnst : a stn.kc; u blow. Irnlwit wnmnn-nih.— 8. Snino ns thrmr-ntich. 

Sv , nn mate, nr th thTOWlne-table (tbro'm B -ta'bl), H. .A potters' 

Sj* ntcr, F 11. v. a 

5. Tin* distnm 
by Die liniii 

IM|, 'tl- a ill. i* jilsi’s • . InilrliiT Irani t.j In Hie villmre, t.CTnm'ne-wbefii ltiii^'ilitr-iiwiiV. H. ^A nottcre* 
and the p:irv>iiiigt^li<niff Hitliln a «tmn- h thnur. uUXOWillg wueex «• *i u ‘ 1 

• .tarit Awste-n, >rliw 1(11*1 '•.*»u*|bUity. XVX. WllCCI. 

Itvluri i I1I>1 ln-t* 1 iiih)»:iiiiI wcri* hut nt a few -tow's* fArnii* thl 0 W-l&the (thro ltiTK), W. A ^tlUlll latllO 
of the bidgiiigH «tiii*h the invnlM Uh<* I'ranUyiccupieil. wlm*h IS llnvOXi by on© hand, While A tOOl 18 
Thnrkrnin, Vanity Kuir, xxv. ) f ol«l or npidied by the other. 

0. fn si« niii-eiiginos, the extreme iiiovemciit of thrown (tliron), p. a. [Pp. of f/troirl.] 1. 
n slide-vii! ve. ,*r of a crunk nr an eccentric, iuca- Twisted : as, thrown silk (which Bee, under aill:). 


Kiired on :i Mvaight line passing tli rough the 
center <if innt inn. ( iwuinrh . — 7. In grot, ami 

mmniti. u fault nr dislocation of the htratu ; a 
•*:ili. ««f In the term thnur lito* been more Renendly 
to «h iinti the ntiu iiiiit uf \ 1 1 Ue.il tH-jilacemeht caused 
ft Iv:i(i ui f mil. See till i|il'it;i1|i*iiA. | I'uni wall. liliR. I 
In the ■*:. Int \gne** distilct. lio»<*Vi*i. these trn«cn>ing 
ii<* i>flt*ii (niitdln eaiihy hni«n iiou on* siikI .ire c:illv«I 
•—me*", .l'lri b> a r** th«- >Ii-|i!.iei'iiii a iit is «k**>igtifttet! a 
i a ]>iMYi iii'Lt I ttiiu iik««l >n M 1 *. I*ry *e i Mineral. 
. J» Iim.i. «i Im h Mreiin lt> i \|ili ** the et|i « t :n will iis 
■l|n*l 1 Ii tie Men Ml « Jili« a n'«>iii. (Si *1, Tr.ll>*.. ii. 
i Ii:i> ml d flu* *•■««! ■'/.mu :i\ a ty M>rm in. lbt a 

4|»»»i« ti 'siff- mini i« tji a* ■ Hi* i* t**se njii lah ut and 


,ifii“ i». i (■« min. * 

Mil. lK|m- 


■I • 


■In 1 sum* Nflff 
■*i ins all amt I v \ ••!• 1 
5 1* -’*■ 

! t|i«* b %• I »«f tbe m bi , tr»l 
n**Mil>* Illltu :t l**l*K*ft1 


i»- i»f 1 ■ ll.t liiml 
I- a nl i i* , ti , il aei» a 
ilS .• ..Ii th.* I* lei 

tt l> .tl I * lilt* .l|l|.<1l 
«■' th* fntilt 

f,Viti>, 1ix< Ik nik of tittil. (ibiwX P- 513. 


thrnmti, thrumme; <ME. thrum, lltriittim, a tlirum 
(not found in AS.), = D. flrom = OHft. MUG. 
tlrum, G. trumm (in tbo pi. truuinicr) = Icol. 
thronir (thrum-) = Norn-, tram, tram, trumm, 
edge, brim, = Svr. dial, trumm, train, trumm, 
stump, end of a log (sco (ram*); prob. con- 
nected with E. terminus, Gr. rljtpa, term, end, 
boundary : sco Irani 1 and tri m.'} J. n. 1. Tho 
fringe of threads which remains attached to a 
loom when tlic web lias been cut oil; also, ono 
of such threads. 

If lire colour Iiolilo In jrnnic nn.1 thrumme. It will holitc 
much better In cloth. HaWtprt Voyage!, 1. 433. 

You nro not u man : 3-011 nro not the thrum of one. 
Semite you all up, and we shouldn't ert lint cnouuh to put 
on CldUnn-a foot. S. Judd, Mnrgarct, L 17. 

Hence — 2. Any loose thread, or a mass or tuft 
of looso filamentous jnalcrinl. 

All mc-Q ioi here and thcrellttlo ttalka, hesidea the low 
thrum. Bacon, Xnt. lllat., 1 637. 

Ac. ,1 and dead? ntaa! how conld It coma? 
Siiri st, ']iT thread of life was blit n thrum. 

-o H'flfe* Itcenattaiu, 1631. (.Vow.) 

S. A tuft, 'or n collection of tufts; a fringo or 
tassel. 

And tapestdea all gohlYi-fring'd, anil end’d with thrum hr 
behind. Chairman, Iliad, xrl. 330. 

4. pi. Xaut.. short bits of rope-yarn used for 
sewing on mats. — 6. pi. Coarse yarn; waste 
yam. — G. A ragged rocky headland swept by 
the sea. Also thrum-nip. [Nora Scotia.] — 
Thread and thrum, see thread. 

II. n- Made of thrums, or waste yam: as, a 
thrum cap or liat. 

A pnddlng-wffe, or n witch with a thrum cep. 

Matriagtr, Itenegado, 1 . 3. 

thrummcil, 
also tUrmnb, 
make nf or 

cover with thrums, or appendages resembling 
thrums. 

Tho flower lot IhiUunl la like a Wcwo or white thrum, 
med hattc, the ainlk nioich. the vpper Icsnca ragged, and 
the lcancancxt tlic gnac reotca be plainer. 

BahcetBaok(B.T.T.B.\ p. 336. 
There's her thrummed hat nnd her muffler too. 

Bint, M. IV. of W., Ir. «. to. 
In rcrala 3-011 aliall flnde carpets of conrsc thrummed 
woe!!. uaklugt'e Voyage!, 1. 433. 

Are we born to thrum capa or pick atraws? Quartet. 

brave Thespfen maidens, nt whose charming laycs 
Eacfi nvjri-thrumld mountain bends, each current ninrcs. 

IT. Brtnmr, llrltannta's l’astorals, II. 1 . 

2f. To thatch. 

. Would 'St thon, a pretty, licantlfnl, inlcj- squall, llro in 

by miners ira meaning the same thing, lint prenedy tno a pour thrummed housei' th' country? 
funner ha» refrreiire lo the amount of vertical, llie latter MitcUetnu, Michaelmas Term, L 3. 

bi the hodeontol. displacement caused by ***“'•• Thmnuned mat (nntif.), a mat or piece of canras with 

4. Turned. < rnnpiire thioir , r. ——Thrown short strands ol yarn atuck through It, In onlcrto make n 
singles. Si-c on.'rfc, 1 ( 0 ).— Thrown ware, pntieTy'Tcs- rough turface. It Is used In a vessel's rigging about any 
sets wlileh have lira n shaped ^ on the putters wheel. In- m rt , t0 prevent eiieflng. 

''"'^irnra^'^dTSlar^r iegA r . N n™;. 


* «*:i*-t or 11 inn*. #«i fiif/-» m/fMc . 

.. . el the tlilld fSo.ir, is lak, n the thrOWing-giick (tliro'ing.stikl,,.. 1. ArUcU 
li.-wotm. liy im’ii ns ol winch, ns with a thong, ajnvclmis 

Fn A nightly ttrr., X. XI.III. issi. proiii-Ilcd. The diict instance of it is tho Ans- 


wlii-vi i compare tkmtring-eugiur ) ; also, a mod- 


faiice wliicli n missile may lie thrown td'.Vl’l^nraMl be mmdll.mra^idd thrum 1 (thrum), r. nret.nndpp. I 

i.|. w jwnicil by machinery : said to esped ito thrumming. [Eariv mod. E. nis 

I... place ' a luili-hef Iran.,, mure villa*, * f. ,^'i »-'l l-.To ». 


roriugnl had some strong nnd rather conrao fArotrn Bilk, 
bcMidvB cocoons. Urc, Diet, XV. fcfDi 

2. DiNnppointotl. Halliiall. [Prov. Eng.] — 3. 
In (ft ol. and mining, moved out of its origi- 
nal position by a fault, or intersecting dike 
or vein, or lissare of any kind, whether filled 
with ore, gossan, flucan, or whether simply a 
crack. The words ttmro ftnd hen red ore frequently used 


cvrrpt .. 

tlrlic.-uy of form can hv Riven to a plvcu In tliiR way, as IS 
Instniiccil in the tircek vnsus of thu best periods, 
in *.im.*imi. The inqrih throw-off (thro'of), n. 1. X start in ti hunt or 
««i!K a .il di'iilaewnriit, or n j n 


i printing, a iiicchaiiism which pre- 
vents or throws off impressions while other 


/thrumming, l< led. thrnmti, rattle, thnn- 
tliT (ef. thrum a, a dap of thunder; thrgmr f 
alarm, noise), = Sw. trumma = Dan. tromme, 
bent. drum: see tlrmn and /r«n/pl.] I, iiitrans. 
1. To play with the fingers on a stringed Snstra- 



thrum 

ment in an idle, listless, monotonous, or un- 
skilful manner; strum. 

Sophy, love, take your guitar, and thrum in with the 
boy a little. Goldsmith, Vicar, xvii. 

2. To drum or tap idly on something with the 
fingers. 

I’ll not stand all day thrumming, 

But quickly shoot my bolt. 

Middleton, Women Bewaxe Women, ill. 3 . 

I sit, iny empty glass reversed, 

And thrumming on the table. 

Tennyson, Will Waterproof. 

n. traits. 1. To play idly or unskilfully on 
(some stringed instrument) with the fingers; 
sound by fingering in a listless or monotonous 
manner. — 2. To drum or tap idly on. 

Tor Into, when bees to change their chimes lu g ui, 

How did I see them thrum the frying-pan ! 

Shenstonc, Colemha, st. 7. 

To thrum over, to tell over in a monotonous manner. 
thrum 2 (thrum), 11 . [< thrum-, i\] A monot- 

onous sound, ns from the careless or unskilful 
fingering of a guitar or harp. 

As I drew near I heard the tinkle of a triangle and the 
thrum of a liar;) accompanying a weitd chant. 

The Century, XXXVII. 233. 
thrum 3 t, ii. [ME., also throm, * thrum, < AS. 
Ihnjmm, power, glory.] 1. A troop.— 2. A 
heap. 

thrumblet (thrum'W), r. [< ME. thrumblru , 
thromlcn, thrompelcn, stumble.] I. intrant. To 
stumble. 

lie thromlcdc [var. thrumhleii] at tile thrcshctold. 

Piers Plowman (C), vii. I0S. 

II. trails. To press close or violently; crowd. 

Wicked andleud folkc, who gather, thrumhle, and hcape 
up together ait sorts of gnine. 

Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 213. 
thrum-cap (thrum'knp), n. Same ns thrum 1, G. 
thrum-eyed (thrum 'id), a. In lari., having an- 
thers exserted from the throat like thrums, ns 
the flowers of some polyanthuses: contrasted 
with piu-eged (which see), 
thrummy (thrum'i), a. [< thrum 1 + -i/i.] 
Consisting of, furnished with, or resembling 
thrums; rough; shaggy: ns, a thrummi/ cap. 
thrumwort (thrum'wi'rt), II. [< thru ml + 
trorf 1 .] I. The plant love-lies-bleeding, Jinu- 
ranhts caudal us, from its thrum-like flow er- 

spike. — 2. Snino as star-fruit Great tlirum- 

wort, tlie water-plantain, Alisma Plantayu. [Prov. Eng.) 
thrungt. Past participle of (limit/. 
thrush 1 (thrush), n, [< ME. Ihruslie, tliruschi , 
thrtjshc, < AS. thnjscc, Ihrysscc, Ihriscc = OIIG. 
ilrosca, droscca, a thrush: see further under 
throstle.'] 1. A bird of tho family Tnrdidtr, and 
especially of the genus Turdus in a broad sense ; 



Song-thrush ( Turdus music us], 

specifically, the throstle, song-thrush, or mavis 
of Europe, Turdus mnsicus, There arc more than a 
hundred species, nearly all of which have hook-names in 
which thrush enters as a qualified term, and the common 
species of (ircat Britain and of the United States all have 
vernacular designations, in which thrush does or does not 
enter. No thrushes in any sense are common to the two 
countries named. In the former the dark-colored thrushes 
are called blackbirds and ouzels. Several true thrushes arc 
figured under blackbird, 1 , field/arc, hermit -thrush, mi* tic- 
thrush, ouzel, robin 1 , 2 , veery, and wood-thrush. 

2. Some bird not of tho thrush family, mistaken 
for a thrush or compared to a thrush : with a 
qualifying epithet. Some arc shrikes; others arc star- 
lings, warblers, etc. Sec the phrases following, among 
which few of the names of other than true thrushes ai e in 
other than historical use. — African thrush, an African 
starling, Amydrus (formerly Turdus or Sturnus ) morio, 
mostly black and orange- chestnut, from 10 to II inches 
long.— Alice’s thrush, the gray-checked thrush : named 
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by Baird in 1833 after Miss Alice Kennicottof Illinois. — 
Ant thrush. See ant-thru'-h. — Ash-rumped thrush, 
Lalagc tcrat, a campopliaginc bird of the Malay countries, 
etc., a great stumbling-block of the early ornithologists. 

— Audubon’s thrush, a variety of the hermit-thrush.— 
Babbling thrush. Sec babbler, 2, Timcliidze, Rrachy- 
podin/v, and Liotrichimv . — Black-and-scarlet thrush, 
Pt ricrocntus ypcciosus, a campopliaginc bird of glossy- 
black and ilaming-red colors, 8 inches long, inhabiting In- 
dia nml China.— Black-cheeked thrush. Philcjntta jala, 
of Madagascar.— Black-crowned thrush, an Australian 
thickhead, Pacta ccphala gutturalis. Latham. — Black- 
faced thrush, a timehinc bird of China and Burma, Dryo- 
unite* rhinru'-t't. Latham, 17&3.— Brown Indian thrush, 
Cratcropus cannrus. Edwards. — Brown thrush, the 
tlunshcr, Ilnrpnrhynchws rnfus. See cut under thrasher -. 

— Chinese thrush, Trochaloptrruin canorum. Latham, 
1783.— Dominican thrush, Slurnia stamina, an Asiatic 
starling of wide xaiigc. Latham, 1783. See Sturnia. — 
Doubtful thrush. See Scisura. — Dwarf thrush. See 
dwa rf - Fly-catching thrush. CO Any member of the 
genus Myiadcdes; a solitaire, (b) See Scisura. — Fox-col- 
ored thrush, the common thrasher of the United States. 
Cate shy, 1731.— Frivolous thrush, piobably Pomatorhi- 
nus tcmpnralii, of Australia. Latham , ISO!.— Fruit- 
thrush, a bulbul.— Gilded thrush, a West Afi lean glossy 
starling, Lamprocnlius purpureas (or auratus). Latham, 
1783 — Gingi thrush, Acridothcrcx yingianus, a sturnoid 
bird of northern and central India; a mina, very near A. 
tridis See Acndnthcres. — Glossy thrush, one of the 
glossy stallings of Africa, Lamprolurnis {Lira ages) cauda- 
tus. See cut under f/m Golden-crowned thrush. 
Sec oven bird , 1 . - Gray-cheekcd thrush, Turdus alici/r, 
a common thrush of Noitli Amciica, very near the olive- 
bark, but lacking the taw ny miffti«ion of the sides of the 
head.— Gray tlinish, Cratcrojntv grixeus, of southern In- 
dia. Latham.— Ground thrush. See ground-thrush.— 
Guttural thrush, Pachycrphala gutturalis. See thun- 
der-bird — Harmonic thrush, Colluncincla harmonica, 
of Australia, 0; imhes long of a gray, brown, and white 
coloration, original!} described as Turdus harmonious. 

— Hermit thnish. See hermit-thrush.— Long-billed 
thruBh. See Tatars <w ith cut). — Long-legged thniBh. 
See long legg.d.— Madagascar thrush, a sturnoid bird, 
IJartlaubius madaaascarivnris, confined to Madagascar. 
Latham, 1783. — Malabar thrush, J^linpsar (nmnWy Pas- 
tor or Tenmnuchus) m alabaricus, a stalling of the Indian 
peninsula - Migratory thrush, the American robin. 
See robin t, 2 (with cut).— New York thrush. Sccwn/er- 
thrush, and cut under — Norman thrush, tlie mis- 
tlethxusb (which ^ec, with cut).— Olive-hacked thrush. 
Same as oh ’-chuck — Orange-bellied thrush, Sprcopul- 
clur, one of the glossy stai lings, near that one figured 
in tho second cut under skirling l (which see). — Orange- 
breasted thrush, an Australian thickhead, Pachyccpha- 
la rujirentri*. Lcwin.— Pacific thrush, Lalagc jxicijica, 
of tlie Friendly, liji, nml Navigators Islands.— Plgeon- 
thrush. Same ns songster-thrush — Punctated thrush, 
Cinclovnna punctatum.ot \tistrnlia. Latham, 1801. — Red- 
tailed thrush, Cossypha caffra, also called Caffrarian war- 
bler, of southern Afiica.— Rod-winged thrush. Sec 
red icing, 1 , and exit above.— Restless thrush. See Sri- 
sura. — Rock thrush. Sec rock-thrush . — Rose-colored 
thrush. Same as rose-starling (which see. under star- 
ling*).— Rufous-winged thruBh, Ccrcntrichas pod ole, of 
Africa. Latham, 1783.— Russet-backed thrush, Turdus 
ustulatm of Nuttnll, a variety of the olivc-backcd thrush, 
or scarcely specifically different, of Oregon.— Shining 
thrush, LamprocoHus sjtlcndidus, a West African glossy 
starling.— Short-Winged thrush, Sphenura brachyptcra, 
of Australia. Latham , 1801. bee cut under Sphenura. — 
Shrike -thrush. Sec shrike-. 2 .— Songster-thrush, Ca- 
lami* panayenris, a sturnoid bird of tho Philippines.— 
Song thrush, the throstle or mavis. See song-thrush, 
and cut above.— Sordid thrush, Artamus sordidus, a 
swallow-shrike of Australia. Latham, lbOl. — Spectacle- 
thrush, darrulax or Dryonastcs pcrspicillatus , of southern 
China ami Siam. Latham, 1783.— Swainson’S ttmish, 
the oliveback, usually called Turdus swaimoni.— Tawny 
thrush. See taxeng.— Thick-billed thrush. See Tur- 
nagra. — Varied thrush, tlie Oiegon robin, Ilcspcrocichla 
me via. This is of about the same size and somewhat tho 
system of coloration of the common American robin, but 
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the under parts are mostly orange-brown Instead of chest- 
nut, with a heavy black pectoral band; there is an orange- 
brown postocular stripe, and tlie wings are much varie- 
gated witli this color. The bird is common along the 
Pacific coast region from Alaska to Mexico, and stragglers 
have been observed in other pai’ts of tlie United States, 
even on the Atlantic coast. The nest is built in bushes, 
of twigs, grasses, mosses, and lichens; the eggs are pale 
greenish-blue speckled with dark-brown, and 1.10x0.80 
inch in size.— Variegated thrush, a Brazilian cactus- 
wren, Campylnrhynchus rariegatus. Latham. — Volatile 
thrush. See Sci mra— Water thrush. Seeivater-thrush, 
and cut under Sciurus.— Whidah thrush, Pholidauges 
leuengaster, a sturnoid bird of Africa. — White-eared 
thnish, tlie white-eared honey-eater of Australia, Ptilo- 
tis Icucotis . — White-rump e d thrush, Spreo bicolor. See 
second cut under starling !. — Wilson’s thrush, the veery 
(which sec, with cut).— Wood thnish. See wood-thrush 
(with cut).— Yellow-bellied thrush, the regent-bird, 
formerly Turdus melinus, also called golden-crowned 
honey-eater by Latham in 1822. See cut under regent-bird. 
Latham, 1801.— Yellow-breasted thrush, an Austra- 
lian thickhead, Eopsaltria australis. Lcwin. — Yellow- 
er owned thrush. See Trachycomus. 
thrush 2 (thrush), n. [= Dan. troslce = Sw. dial. 
trash, Sw. tor sic, thrush on the tongue ; perhaps 
connected with Dan. tor = Sw. torr =Icel. thurr 
= AS. thyrre = G. diirr, dry, and with Dan. tdrJce 
= Sw. torlca = Icel. thurlca , drought, and so with 
E. thirst : see thirst] 1. A diseased condition 
of tho frog of tho horso’s foot, characterized by 
a fetid discharge : it is generally ascribed to the 
irritation of wet and filth. — 2. Parasitic stoma- 
titis, caused by tho thrush-fungus. Also called 
aphtha:, syrew , sprue. 

At last, which at last came very speedily, they had re- 
duced him to a total dissolution, by a diabetes and a 
thrush. Walpole, Letters, II. 20. 

Black thrush, aphthous stomatitis with black sordcs. 
thrush 3 t (thrush), n. See thursc and hohthrush. 
thrush-babbler (thrush'baVler), n. Any bab- 
bling thrush: same as babbler , 2. 

The feeblc-wingcd thrush-babblers were wrangling over 
worms. P. llobinson, Under tlie Sun, p. 79. 

thrush-blackbird (thnish 'blak"bfird), n. The 
rusty graeklo, Seolccophagus ferruginous. This 
bird is not obviously different from some thrushes in form, 
and In its varying plumages was xepeatedly described as 
diiferent species of the genus Turdus. See cut under 
rusty. 

thrushel (thrusli'l), n. [Seo throstle (f).] Same 
ns throstle. [Prov. Eng.] 
thruslier (thrush 'er), n. [Appar. a var. of 
tlirushcl, with accom. term. -er. Hence prob., 
ns another var., thrasher 2 , q. v.] Samo as 
thrush i; specifically, tho song-thrush, Turdus 
musicus. Seo cut under thrush 1 . 
thrush-fungus (thrush'fung'gus), «. The fun- 
gus Harcharoiiii/ces albicans, which produces the 
disease in man known as thrush. 
thrushilt, n. An obsolete form of tlirushcl. 
thrush-lichen (thrush'll 'ken), ». A lichen, the 
1‘cltigira aphthosa, which grows on moist alpine 
rocks. Tho Swedes boil it in milk as a euro for 
thrush (whence the name), 
thrush-nightingale (tlirush'ni'tin-gftl), n. See 
nightingale 1 , 1. 

thrush-paste (thrush'past), n. An astringent 
for curing thrush in tho feot of horses. It is 
composed of calnmin, verdigris, white vitriol, 
alum, and tar. 

thrush-tit (t.hrush'tit), n. A book-name of those 
turdoid oscino birds of tho Himalayan region, 




Thrush-tit (Loiltoa viruits). 


China, and Java which belong to a genus named 
Cochoa by Hodgson in 183G (changed to Proso - 
rinia by him in 18-14, and renamed Xanthogcnys 
byCabanisin 38oO). These birds arc neither thrushes 
nor tits, nml are scattered widely through tlie ornitho- 
logical system by various taxonomists. Tho 3 species 
arc very beautiful. C. viridis and C. purpurea (each 11 
inches long) inhabit parts of tlie Himalayas and China ; C. 
azurca (9 inches) inhabits Java. Their coloration is in- 
dicated with some accuracy in their respective specific 
names. 

thrust 1 (thrust), v.; pret. and pp. thrust , ppr. 
thrusting. [< ME. thrusten , but usually thrcsten f 
thristen, < Icel. thrysta , thrust, press, force, com- 
pel ; ult. connected with threat , q. v.] I. trans . 
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1. To push forcibly ; shove; force: as, to thrust 
a hand into one’s pocket, or one’s feet into slip- 
pers; to thrust a stick into the sand: usually 
followed by /row, in, off, away, or other adverb 
or preposition. 

Sotiliy this lettre doun sho thrcste 
Under liis pihvo. 

Chaucer, Merchant’s Talo, 1. 759. 
Gehazi canic near to tArnst her away. 2 Kl. Iv. 27. 
Neither shall one thrust another. Joel li. 8. 

lie thrusts you from his love, she pulls thee on. 

Beau, and FI., Laws of Candy, HI. 3. 
At this somo of them laughed at me, some called mo 
fool, and some began to thrust mo about. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, ii. 
Near the bed of the brook is a stone on which they 
shew the print of his (Christ's] feet, supposed to be mndo 
as they were thrusting him atony. 

Pococke, Description of the Past, II. I. 22. 

2. Figuratively, to drive; forco; compel. 

And into the concession of this Hcllanuinc Is thrust by 

the force of our argument. 

Jer. Taylor, Real Presence, iv. 8. 

3f. To press ; pack ; jam. 

Two A thretty thried shippes thrast full of pepull. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S. ), 1. 4129. 
A hall thrust full of bare heads, some bald, sonic bush'd, 
Some bravely branch’d. Tomkis (?), Albunmzar, I. 3. 

4. To stab ; pierce. 

A base Walloon, to win the Dauphin's grace. 

Thrust Talbot vv IUi a spear into the buck. 

Shale, 1 lieu. VI., I. 1 138. 
To thrust aside, to push or Jostle out of the way; dis- 
place. 

There arc few Venetian memorials to he seen in these 
towns ; anil if the winged lion ever appeared over their 
gates he has been carefully thrud aside by kings nml em- 
perors. H .1. Freeman, Venice, p. 292. 

To thrust forth, (a) To drive out; expel, ns. she was 
thrust forth into the storm. (5) To protrude ; cause to pro- 
ject. 

From S. Michael's Mount Southward, immediately there 
is thrust forth a Miami or deml Isle 

Holland tr. of Camden, p. ISO. 

TO thrust on. (a) To impel : urge 

Did idle not thrud me on. 

And to m> duty tl.ipt the spur of honour? 

Fletcher, Rouble Marriage iv 3. 
(b) To push forward . advance, In space or time. 

Tills (evidence] thrust * on the building of the upper and 
greater chimb to a later time, surely not earlier than the 
reign of Justinian I'. A Freeman, \ cnlee i*. 

To thrust one’s nose into. s ee w»*h - To thrust 
one’s self in «>r Into, to obtrude, Intrude, enter where 
one Is nut welcome 

\\ bo 's tin re. 1 say v llmv dare you thrud ymir^trrx 
Into ill) private meditations'' 

Shak , Mm Mil , U. 2 CV 
To thrust out. <fi) l«> drive out . expel 

Tiny were thrud out of Egypt Ex xil. Jtt. 

(b) To etU k out . protrude 

lie spent some thru* minutes in thrudtnyout bis tongue 
at me ns far as lie iould without darn iglng the roots. 

C/urrtotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, i. 

(<•) To force out 

The anguish of my soul /A no ft out this truth. 

You are a t) rant. 

Beau and Ft., Maid's Tragedy , HI 1. 
To thrust through, to pUn e from -Me to side , transfix. 

Lai ea Mariam, solkitoiis only for the king's safety, 
charging furiously eviry one that npproulud was thrud 
through witli a lance l>> a common soldier, who had ap- 
proach* d bun miobservid. 

Bruce, Source of the Mlc, II. 250. 

To thrust together, t»> compress. 

He thrust the llecce Urn th> r Judges v 1. IK 

To thrust upon, to f«»r« e upon . Impose nr Inflict upon 
Some arc horn gre.tt, miiiu neliicve greatness, and some 
have greatness thrud ujum ’em Shnk., T. N , li lf.y. 
= Syn. 1. Thrust i* stronger more energt tic, than jaoh or 
drier, and represents a more dignified act than shore. No 
other distinction really ixists among these words. 

II. tntrans. 1. To push or drive with or us 
with a pointed weapon. 

He next Ills falchion tried in closer llglit ; 

Hut tlie keen fuh htoii h id no power to bite , 

Hi thrud, th« blunted point returned again. 

Drydin, tr. of Ovid s Metamorph., xil. 013. 
They do not thrust with the skill oi fencers, tint cut up 
with the harhaiity of butchers. Stale, Spectator, No. ill 

2. To pu*h one’s self; force ji way or passage. 

Then lie thri thourgli the prcsxe to that Saisne, and 
for to yeve hvm a gretr stroke he reysed his ax 

Merlin (E. K 1* S ), ii 199. 
My fair reputation. 

If I thrud into clouds and seek occasions. 


4f. To rush ; make a dash. 

Ab doth an eager hound thrust to a hind. Spenser. 
thrust 1 (thrust), n. [< thrust v.] 1. A vio- 

lont push or drive, as with a pointed weapon 
pushed in the direction of its length, or with 
the hand or foot, or with an instrument ; a stab ; 
as a term of fenco, in general, any attack by a 
foncor with a point. With refcrenco to the saber, 
broadsword, and ocher cut-aml-thrust weapons, it distin- 
guishes the use of the point from a blow or cut, and is less 
important than in small-sword and foil work, vvhero the 
point alone is used. In fencing thrusts arc always mado 
by extending the arm before moving the foot or body. 

A thrust (quoth bo) of a sword, which went in at his 
side. Holland, tr. of Hutarcli, p. 71. ( Encyc . Diet.) 

Lieut. Felton, being behind, made a Thrust with a com- 
mon Tcnpcnny Knife over Fryer’s Ann at the Duke, 
which lighted so fatally that lie slit his Heart In two, 
leaving tho Knife sticking in the Body. 

IIowcll, Letters, I. v. 7. 

I hare heard Gentlemen say, Sister, that one sliou’d tako 
great Cate, when one makes a Thrust in Fencing, not to 
lye open ones self. Congreve , Love for Love, ii. 9. 

2. Attack; assault. 

There is one thrust at your pure, pretended mechanism. 
Dr. II. More, Divine Dialogues. 

3. Iii mcch., tho stress wbicli acts between two 
contiguous bodies, or parts of a body, when 
each pushes tho other from itself. A thrust tends 


handle, used for cutting up weeds, etc., in ag- 
riculture like the common hoe, hut with a thrust 
instead of a pull. Also called Dutch hoc. See 
cut under hoe i. 

thrusting (thrus'ting), n. [Verbal n. of thrust 1, 
v.] 1. The act of pushing with force. — 2. pi. 

In chccse-making, the white whey, or that which 
is last pressed out of the curd by the hand, 
and of which butter is sometimes made. Also 
thrutchings. [Prov. Eng.] 

thrusting-screw (thrus'ting-skro), n. The 
screw of a screw-press, as of a cheese-press. 

thrustle (thrus'l), n. An obsolete or dialectal 
variant of throstle. 

thrust-plane (thrust/plan), n. In geol., a typo 
of reversed fault where, as the result of enor- 
mous tangential pressure, tho rocks on the 
upper side of tho fault have been pushed or 
thrust for a greater or less distance, with an en- 
tiro severance of continuity, over the under- 
lying masses. Tho line of junction of tho dis- 
severed parts in such cases is denominated a 
thrust-plane. 

thrusty, a. An obsoloto or dialectal form of 
thirsty. 

thrutcher (thruch'tr), n. [A dial. var. of thrust- 
er.'] A thruster or pusher. [Prov. Eng.] 

Those who were the thrutchers [in mining] pushed tho 
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In coniprc** or shorten each body on which it nets in the 
direction of Its notion. 

4. In ronl-nmmig, a crushing of the pillars 
rausrd bv excess'of weight of the superincum- 
bent rook>, the floor being harrier than the roof. 
It is nearly the « tine as ereey exc« pt that In the latter the 
workings nrc disorganized by the upheaval of the floor, 
which, hi lug softer than the roof, is llr.st to yield to the 
pres -.ii re. 

5. The white whey which is the last to leave 
the curd under pressure. 11. If. Knight — Lino 
Of thrUBt. If a straight line he drawn through each bed- 
Joint in the ring of nn arch «o ns to represent the juMtion 
and direction of the resultant pressure at that Joint, n 
curve drawn mhis to touch each of these lines nt Its inter- 
section with the Joint from which It is derived Is the line 
of thrust of the arch. If the arch Is stable Its line of 
thrust must lie wltldn the middle third of the depth of 
the arch ring. — Thrust Of an OTCh, the force exerted in 
nn outward direction by an arch, nml explained by consid- 
ering its separate stones or vmissnlrH as so many wedges. 
Its tendency Is to overturn the abutments or walls fioin 
which the arch springs and to deform and ultimately 
destroy the an h by causing It to luenk mid rbc nt Its 
haunches. Henrc nil arches require to he secured In some 
way against tills force, us by the inn's of the abutments 
(the Roman method), by n system of buttresses (the me- 
dieval method), or by ties (the Italian method). Also called 
pud i if an arch. 

thrust-, n. An obsolete or dialectal form of 

thirst. 

thrust 3 (thrust), n. See thnrsc and thrush 3 . 

thrust-bearing (tlmisrbiir'ing), 11 . The hear- 
ing Unit receives nml transmits to tlio hull of 
it ship tho thrust of u screw propeller: ustinlly 
e illicit thrust-btocl: liv murine engineers. 

thrust-box (thrust 'Imks), ». A box-hearing 
which sustains the cml-thrust of u shaft. 

thrustet. A Middlo English subjunctive form 


truck clone witli their heads nml hands. 

It', Jlcsant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 229. 

thrutchings (thruch'ingz), ». pi. [A dial. var. 
of thrustings .] Samo ns thrusting, 2. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

thryet, adr. Sen thru". 

thryest, adr. An ohsoleto form of tliricc. 

thryfallowt, r. t. Seo thr(fnUo\c. 

Thryothorus (thrl-olh'o-rus), ti. [NL. (Vieil- 
lot, 181!), and Thriothorns, 1810); also Thri- 
ntliorrs (Lesson, 1840), < Gr. Opiov, a rush, + 
I., torus, improp. thorns, a bed.] A leading 
genus of American wrens or TrnglodgtiiUe. it 



Greit Carol mi Wren {Thrycthcrus tud •ztcionus). 


contnlnB several of the laigcr vvtcih, ns T. ludoncicnus, 
the great Carolina wren, nhundmit in many parts of the 
United States; Dewick’s, T. bewiehi, of similar range; and 
other species of Mexico and Central and South America, 
thryvet. An old pnst participle of thrive. 
thud (thud), r.; pret. and pp. thudded, ppr. thud- 
ding. [< ME. thndin (pret. thuddc, pp. ithud), 
< AS. tliijdau, press, thrust, stab; cf. Hidden, a 
whirl, a whirlwind.] I. trims. If. To push; 
press. — 2. To bent ; strike. Jamieson. [Scotch.] 

— 3. To drive with impetuosity. Jlamsmj. 
(Jamieson.) [Scotch.] 

II. intnms. 1. To emit a low, dull sound such 
ns is produced by a blow upon a comparatively 
soft substance. 

He felt the hollow-beaten mosses thud 

Ami tremble. Tennyson, Dalin and Dalan. 

2. To rush with a hollow sound. Garin Doug- 
ins, tr. of Virgil, p. 422. (Jamieson.) [Scotch.] 

— 3. To move with velocity : as, “ lio thudded 
nwnv,” Jamieson. [Scotch.] 

thud’ (thud), n. [< thud, !’.] Tho sound pro- 
duced by a blow upon a comparatively soft sub- 
stance ; a noise liko that of a heavy stono strik- 
ing the ground; lienee, a stroko or blow causing 
a dull, blunt, or hollow sound. 

Ljk the blnk thud of awful thumlcris blast. 

(,'aciil Dowjlas, tr. of Virgil. 


Suiters opinion 

B<au. and FI , Thierry and Thcodorct, ii. 3. 
Fish . . . thrust up little brooks to spawn. 

H\ Bauson (Arhcr b Eng. (iarner, I. 197). 

3. To crowd, or assemble in crowds; press in; 
throng. 

Young, old, thrust there 
In mighty concouisc. 

Chapman, Odypsey. (Johnson.) 


of tharfl. 

thruster (thrus'tfT), n. [< thrust 1 + -n* 1 .] Ono 
who thrusts or stabs; hence, a swordsman. 

I was pore thrust at, thnt I so might fall, 

Ilut Thou o’er-threvv’st my thrusters. 

Danes, Muse's Sacrifice, p. 31. (Davies.) 

thrust-hoe (thrust'ho), II. An implement liko 
a broad chisel or gougo; a trowel with a long 


The shot went whistling through the nlr above our 
heads, ami plunged with a heavy thud into the ground . . . 
behind us. 11'. 11. Hassell, Dlaiy in India, II. t)7(i. 

= Syn. Sco thump. 

thug (thug), ». [< Hind, t hag, thug (with cerebral 
th) = Marathi thah', thug, a cheat, knave, im- 
postor, a robber who strangled travelers, thug. 
Tho proper designation of tho thug as a stran- 



thug 

gler is phansigiir, < phiinsi, a tiooso.] 1 . A mem- 
ber of a confraternity of professional assassins 
and robbers formerly infesting India, chiefly 
in the central andnorthern provinces. The thugs 
roamed about the country in bands of from 10 to 100, usu- 
ally In the disguise of peddlers or pilgrims, gaining the 
confidence of other travelers, whom they strangled, when 
a favorable opportunity presented itself, with a handker- 
chief, an unwound turban, or a noosed cord. The shed- 
ding of blood was seldom reported to. The motive of the 
thugs was not so much lust of plunder ns a certain reli- 
gious fanaticism. The bodies of their victims were hid- 
den in graves dug with a consecrated pickax, and of their 
spoil one third was devoted to the goddess Kali, whom 
thev worshiped. About lS30-3o the British government 
took vigorous measures for their suppression, and thug- 
gery. ns an organized system, is now extinct. 

Hence — 2. A cutthroat; a ruffian; a rough. 

Dnring our civil war the regiments which were composed 
of plug-uglies, thugs, and midnight romuleis, with noses 
laid over to one side ns evidence of their prowess in bar- 
room mills and paving-stone riots, were generally cringing 
cowards in battle. The Century, XXXVI. 219. 

thuggee (thug'e), n. [Hind, thagi, thugi, tliug- 
gism, < thag, thug, thug: see thug.'] The system 
of mysterious assassination earned on by the 
thugs ; the profession and practices of the thugs. 

Some jackals brought to light the bones of n little child . 
and the deep grave from which they dug them bore marks 
of the mystic pickaxe of Thuggee. 

J. Palmer , The New and the Old, p. 33C. 

thuggeeism (thug'e-izm), n. [< thuggee 4* -ism.'] 
Same as thuggee. Cgc. of India. 
thuggery (thug'6r-i), ». ’[< thug + -try.] Same 
as thuggee. 

thuggisin (thug'izm), «. [< thug -f Same 

as thuggee . Encyc. Brit ., XII. SOG. 

Thule (thu'le), n. f< L. Thule , Thylr, < Gr. O oi >.//, 
Ov?-V (see dcf.).] The name given by Pytheas 
of Marseilles to a region or island* north of 
Great Britain, tho position of which has been 
for more than two thousand years the subject 
of investigation and a matter of controversy. 
Of the voyage of Pytheas, who was probably nearly con- 
temporaneous with Alexander the Great, nothing is know n 
with certainty, since none of his writings have been pre- 
served. It is, on the whole, most probable that lie fol- 
lowed the east coast of Great Britain (of whose size he 
got n very much exaggerated idea), and that lie obtained 
Information in regard to the groups of islands ljing still 
further north — namely, the Orkneys and Shetland —which 
he embraced under the general name of ThuU. From 
what he is believed to have said In regaid to the length 
of the day in Thule at the summer solstice, it is evident 
that, as lie is known to have been a skilled astronomer, 
he thought that this land was situated on or near the 
arctic circle. The Romans frequently added to Thule the 
designation of Ultima (the Furthest Thule), and, from 
classic times down to the present day, Thule , besides 
remaining a subject for voluminous controversy among 
geographical critics, has been in constant use by poets 
and others as designating Eorac unknown, far-distant, 
northern, or purely mythical region, or even some goal, 
not necessarily geographical, sought to be attained. This 
use of Thule and Ultima Thule runs through the litera- 
ture of all the cultivated languages of Europe. 

Where the Northern Ocean, In vast whirls, 

Boils round tho naked melancholy hies 
Of furthest Thule. Thornton, Autumn. 

Tliis ultimate dim Thule. Poe , Dream-Land, 

thulite (thii'lit), n. [< Thule + -itc-.] In 
mineral ., a rare variety of zoisite, of a peach- 
blossom color, found in the granite districts of 
Norway. 

thulium (thu'li-uin), n. A supposed element 
found in the mineral gadolinile. Its properties 
have not been ascertained, and its existence is 
doubtful. 

thulwar (thul'wiir), n. Same as tulwar. 
thumt, v. t. [Appar. a var. of thump , or else an 
error for thrum-.] To beat. [Bare.] 

For he’s such n churle waxen now of Into that lie be 

Neucr so little angry ho thumt me out of all cry. 

The Taming of a Shrew (facsimile of 1st quarto cd., 1591). 

thumb 1 (thuin), n. [Early mod. E. also thumhc , 
thoumbe; < ME. thoumbe , ihombe , older thoumc, 
thuniCyi AS. thuma = OFries. thuma = D. duim = 
MLG. dumc, dum, LG. damn = OIIG. dumo , 
MHG. dumc, G. damn, daumeu = Sw. tumme = 
Norw. t u me = Dan. tom me = Goth . u thuma, thumb 
(cf. AS. thy met, E. thimble = Icel. thumall, tho 
thumb of a glove, thumal-ftngr = Dan. tommcl - 
finger, the thumb); perhaps connected with L. 
tumcre , swell (see tumid), Gr. rW-of, Tv?.rj, swell- 
ing, wale, buckle, knob, Skt. tumra, plump, Zend 
tuma , stout.] 1. Tho shortest and thickest fin- 
ger of tho human hand; the pollex; tho first 
digit of tho hand, on tho radial side, next to the 
index or forefinger. Thcpcrfcctcd thumb is the chief 
characteristic of the human hand as distinguished from 
that of all other animals. This perfection is seen in the 
free movements of the member, and its ready npposabUlty 
to any one of the other digits or to them all together. The 
extent to which It stands away from the rest indicates the 
great power and accuracy with which tho hand may bo 
used in grasping, as a prehensile organ, ns in holding a 
pen or a knife. Such freedom and versatility are accom- 
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plished by the peculiar construction of the joint at the 
base of that metacarpal which supports the thumb. This 
articulation with the carpal bone called the trapezium is 
by means of reciprocally saddle-shaped articular surfaces, 
having the ease and extent of movement of a ball-and- 
sockct or universal joint, though by a different mechan- 
ism. It is the only instance of such an articulation in 
the human body. The metacarpal bone of the thumb also 
differs fiom the rest in its mode of ossification, having, 
like the phalanges, a proximal and not a distal epiphysis 
— that is, the gristly cap that ossifies separately from the 
rest of the bone is on the end of the bone next to the 
wrist. The thumb is also peculiar in having but two 
joints or phalanges, the other digits having three apiece. 
The thumb is likewise moved by more muscles than those 
which actuate any other digit. They are a long deep 
flexor, and three separate long extensors (one for each 
phalanx and for the metaeaipal bone), these four muscles 
coming to the thumb from high tip in the forearm ; and 
also several short muscles con lined to the hand, the short 
flexor, the abductor, the adductor, and the opponens — 
altogether eight muscles in long and short sets of four 
each. The short muscles form the thenar eminence, or 
fleshy ball of the thumb. 

Speke cloos all thyng, as Ihombe in flste. 

Hooke of Precedence (I). E. T. S., extra ser.), i. 110. 
2. Tho inner, radial, or first digit of tho foro 
paw of any animal. When tlioro are five digits, 
tho first of these always corresponds to tho hu- 
man thumb; otherwise not. — 3. Tho movable 
radial digit of a bird’s manus or pinion, which 
bears tho packet of feathers called tho alula or 
bastard wing, and which is usually movablo 
apart from the rest of tho bones. By some it is 
supposed to coriespond lo the human thumb. It is more 
probably the homoiogue of the index or forefinger. See 
cut under pinion. 

4. Tho thumb of tho foot; tho hallux; tho in- 
ner digit of the foot, called tho great toe in man. 
In qundrunmnous or four-handed nnimnls, ns monkeys, 
opossums, and some othei s, it functions as a thumb, stands 
apart from the other digits, and so converts the hind foot 
into a grasping member, or “hand ” Its condition in man 
is quite exceptional in comparison with those animals to 
which he Is nearest allied zoologically. 

5. Tho hind too of a bird (except a threc-toed 
woodpecker); the hallux; when there ate two 
hind toes, the inner one of those (except in tro- 
gOUs). It is functionally a thumb, opposing otherdigits, 
and titling tile foot for grasping or perching. It is often 
absent or very small and functionless. Its length, low 
inset tion, and entire freedom of movement are highly 
characteristic of the passerine sciies of birds, and varying 
conditions of its principal flexor tendon give risotonomo- 
pelmou < and correlated terms. — Ball Of the thumb. 
.See dcf. l.— His fingers are all thumbs. See finger.— 
Horn for the thumbt. sec hom.— Rule of thumb. 
See rule *. — To bite the thumb att. SeeWte.— To fash 
one’s thumb. Soo/nzAi.— Under one’s thumb, under 
one’s power or influence ; quite subservient. 

She ... is obliged to be silent 1 I have her under mg 
thumb. Iiichard*on, Sir Charles Grandison, III. xxxviil. 


or set of thumb-screws ; the torture by this in- 
strument. See cut under thumbscrew. [Scotch.] 

Bloody rope, and swift bullet, and trenchant swords, and 
pain of boots and thumkins. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, x. 

thumb-latch (tlmni'lacli), n. A kind of door- 
latch in which a lever passing through the door 
raises the latch. The lever is made to play from the 
outside by pressing upon the broadened end of it, gen- 
erally with the thumb. See cut under latch. 

thumbless (thum'les), a. [< thumb 1 + -less.] 1. 
Having no thumbs: as, the thumbed and thumb- 
less spider-monkeys. See Aides, Brachytclcs, 
and cut under spider-monkey. — 2. Having no 
hallux, or hind toe, as a bird. — 3. Clumsy; awk- 
ward; unskilful. 

When to a house I come and see 
The genius wastefull more than free ; 

The servants thumblesse, yet to eat 
With lawlesse tooth the floure of wheat, 

Herrick, Leprosie in Houses. 

thumb-mark (tlmm'miirk), n. A mark left by 
tho impression of the thumb, as on the leaves 
of a hook; hence, any mark resembling this, 
thumb-nut (tkum' nut), n. A nut for a bolt or 
screw having wings which give a purchase to 
the thumb in turning it. 
thumb-pad (thum'pad), n. A pad-like forma- 
tion over tho inner metacarpal bone of some 
batrachians. 

thumb-piece (tlmm'pes), n. 1. A plate-shaped 
appendage to the handle of a vessel, meant to 
receive the thumb of the hand that grasps it, 
and afford a good hold. — 2. The disk or but- 
ton by pressing which a spring is opened. This, 
in ornamental furniture, snuff-boxes, etc., is often very 
richly adorned, or made of precious material, as gold, or 
is sometimes a precious stone mounted in gold. 

3. In nccdlc-manuf., a piece of stout leather 
used to protect the hand in pressing the noedle- 
blauks against a grindstone to form the points. 
— 4. On any piece of mechanism, a projection 
which is intended to be worked by the thumb, 
thumb-position (thum'po-zish' / on), n. In uio- 
lonccllo-playing, a shift iii which’ the thumb of 
tho left hand is used as a temporary nut. 
thumb-pot (thum'pot), n. A very small pot 
used by florists for starting slips or seedlings, 
thumb-ring (t.hura'ring),?i. 1 . A ring designed 
to be worn upon tho thumb: often a seal-ring, 
and in that caso probably worn only occasion- 
ally, as when occupied in business. 

When I was about thy years ... I could have crept 
into any alderman’s thumb-ring. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV , ii. 4. 3C5. 


thumb 1 (timin', v. t. [< thumb 1 , «.] 1. To han- 
dle or perform awkwardly: as, to thumb over a 
tune. Imp. Jtirt . — 2. To soil or wear out with 
much handling; lienee, to use, read, or turn over 
the pages of (as a book). 

Shall I thumb Holy Books, confin’d 
With Abigails, forsaken? 

Prior, The Female Phaeton. 
Horace and Virgil must be thumbed by a boy, ns well be- 
fore ho goes to an apprenticeship as to the university. 

Steele, Tntlcr, No. 173. 
3. To turn (one’s glass) over tho thumb: an 
old custom when persons were drinking toge- 
ther, intending to show that tho glass lmd been 
emptied so that the small drop remaining would 
lie on tho thuin b-nnil without running off. Com- 

S aro supernaculum — To thumb the hat. See hati. 

umb- (thuin), u. [Prob. a veterinary corrup- 
tion of thrum-.] Palpitation of tho heart in do- 
mestic animals, as tho horse, tho result of func- 
tional or organic disease. See palpitation. 
thumb-band (timin' band), n. A twist of any- 
thing as thick as the thumb, 
thumb-bird (timin' herd), n. The miller’s- 
tliutnb, a bird: so called from its tiny size, 
thumb-blue (thum'bld), n. Indigo in tho form 
of small balls or lumps, used by washerwomen 
to give a clear or puro tint to linen, etc. 
thumb-cleat (tlmin'klet), «. Naut., a cleat, re- 
sembling a thumb, foi proventing tho topsail 
roef-oarings from slipping, and for other pur- 
poses. 

thumb-cock (thum'kok), n. A small cock with 
a thumb-piece, or small cross-handle, adapting 
it to be turned by tho thumb and finger, 
thumbed (thumd), a. [< thumb 1 + -cd-.] 1. 
Having thumbs, as distinguished from other 
digits. — 2. Marked with thumb-marks: as, a 
thumbed book. 

thumbikin (thum'i-kin), n. Same as thumblcin. 
[Scotch.] 

The boot and tho thumbikim could not extort confes- 
sions. Bancroft, nist. U, S., II. 410. 

thumbkin (thuni'kin),?!. [Also thimkin, thumbi- 
kin; < thumb 1 + dim. -kin.] A thumb-scrow, 


Though you presume Satan a subtle thing, 

And may have heard he ’s worn in a thumb-ring. 

B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, Prol. 

One that is good only in Riches, and wears nothing rich 
about him, but the Gout, or a thumb-ring with his Grand- 
sirs Sheep-mark or Grnnnams butter-print on ’t> to seal 
Buggs, Acquittances, and Counterpanes. 

Browc, Northern Lass, ii. 1. 

I believe, when lie is dead, you ill wear him in thumb- 
rings, as the Turks did Scanderbeg. 

Drydcn, Epistle to the Whigs. 

2. A ling fastened to tho guard of a dagger or 
sword to receive the thumb. Double thumb-rings 
are sometimes made for fixing the dagger on a staff, or at 
the end of a lance, to resist cavalry. 

thumb-screw (thum'skro), n. 1. A screw hav- 
ing a broad head, or a plate projecting from the 
head, so that it may bo turned easily by the 
finger and thumb. — 2. 

An instrument of tor- 
turo by which one or 
both thumbs were com- 
pressed so as to inflict 
great agony without dan- 
ger to life. It consisted of 
a frame with three uprights 
or bars, between which the 
thumbs weie passed; a piece 
sliding on the bars was forced 
down upon the thumbs by 
turning a screw. 

thumb-stall (tluim'stal), 7i. 1. A utensil for 
pushing a needlo by tho action of the thumb, 
consisting of a pi ato or boss with small depres- 
sions like those of a thimble. Compare palm 1 , 
4. — 2. A caso or sheath of leather or other sub- 
stance to be worn on tho thumb. — 3. A cushion 
or pad worn on tho thumb by a gunner for pro- 
tection when lie closes the vent while the gun 
is being sponged after firing. — 4. A cot worn 
on the thumb by anglers to prevent blistering 
from tho friction of the lino while chocking the 
too swift revolution of the reel. — 5. Same as 
pounccr, 1. 

thumb-tack (tlnun'tak), n. A tack with a large 
fiat head, designed to be thrust in by the pres- 
sure of the thumb or a finger. 




thiune 

thumet, «. A Middle English form of thumb 1 . 
thumerstone (to'ra&r-ston), «. [< G. Thinner, 

< Thum, in Saxony, where it was found, 4- 
stone.'] A mineral: same ns axinitc. 
thumite (tu'rnit), ». [< Thu in, in Saxony, + 

-itc-.] Saino as thumerstone. 
thummel (tlium'l), n. A dialectal form of thim- 
ble. 

thummie (tlium'i), w« [Dim. of Tho 

chifTchnff, a bird, PhyUoscopus rtf us, . Compare 
thumb-bird. . 

thummim (tlmm'im), v. pi. [LJj. (Vulgate) 
transliteration of Hob. tummim, pi. of tom , per- 
fection, truth, < tdmam, porfeet, be perfect.] 
See itrim and thummim, under it rim. 
thump (thump), t*. [Not found in ME. ; appar. 
a var. of duntji , (. Xcol. dumpa (once), thump, = 
Norw. dtnnpa , fall down suddenly, = Sw. dial. 
dumpa, make a noise, etc. : sec dump-. Cf. 
thum.] I. trans.. 1. To beat heavily, or with 
something thick and heavy. 

When eo she lagged, as die needs mote fo. 

He with Ids speare, that was to him great blame, 

Would thumpc her forward mid inforcc to goc. 

Spenser, 1*. Q., VI. if. 10. 
With these masqueraders that vast church is filled, 
who are seen thumping their breasts, and kissing the 
pavement with extreme devotion. Gray , Letters, I. 71. 

2\. To produco by a heavy blow or beating. 

When blustering Horens . . . 

Thumps n thunder-bounce. 

Font, Lover's Melancholy, L 1. 

II. intrans. To beat ; give a thump or blow. 
As though my heart-strings had been cracked I wept 
nnd sighed, nml thumped and thump'd, and laved and 
randed and railed. .. „ . „ , „ 

] idler and Webster, Northward IIo, Iv. 1. 

Ashe approached the stream, his heart began to thump. 

Irving, Sketch-book, p. -Us. 

thump (thump), n. [< thump, r.] A heavy 
blow, or the sound mndo by such a blow; a 
blow with a club, tho fist, or anything that 
gives a thick, heavy sound; a bang: as, to give 
one a thump. 

Long hair . . . h. In peace, an ornament; In war, n 
strong helmet; it btunts the edge of a sword, ami deads 
the leaden thump oi a bullet. 

Vekker, Gull 8 Hornbook, p. b0. 
The watchman’s thump at midnight startles us in our 
beds as much as the breaking in of a thief. 

Addison, Spectator, >o. 251. 

thumper (thum'ptr), n. [< thump 4- -erh] 1. 
One who or that which thumps.— 2. A thing or 
a person that is impressive by reason of huge- 
ness or greatness; an unusually big fish, lie, 
etc.; a whopper. [Oolloq.] 

IIo cherished his friend, nnd he red If lied a bumper; 

Yet one fault he had, and that one was n thumjrr 

Goldsmith, Retaliation. 

thumping (tlmm'ping), //. a. [I'pr. of f/niw;/.) 
Unusually largo or heavy; lug. [I'olloq.] 

Let us console that martyr. I say. « 1th llnimpiii’j (lain- 
ages; and ns for thu woman — the guilty w letch' let us 
lead her out and stone her. Thackeray. 

tbumpkin (tliump'kiit), n. [< thump (1) 4- -bin. 
Cf. thumbUin.] 1. Alumpktn; n clown. [Prov. 
ling.] — 2. A barn of bay. [Thieves* slang.] 
Thunoergia (tliun-bOr'ji-ii), n. [NL. (Linnmtis 
filius, 1781), named after K. P. Thunhcrtj , 17*13- 
1828, a Swedish botanist, author of the “Flora 
Japonica ” and “ Flora Capensis.”] A genus of 
gamopetalous plants, type of the tribe Thunbcr- 
qicic in the order Acanthacrfc. It is distinguished 
from Mcndoncia, tho other principal genus of its tribe, by 
Its fruit, ajieaked capuxlu with two to four bccJb ; and from 
others of the order by Its contorted ami nearly equal 
corolla-Jubcs, and loundish seeds without a retinaculum. 
There are about 45 species, natives of tropical and south- 
ern Africa, Madagascar, and warm paits of Asia. 'I lie) 
are commanlj twining vines, or in a number of species low 
erect herbs They bear opposite leaves, often triangular, 
bastiite. cordate, or narrower, nnd purple, bine, yellow, or 
white flowers solitary in the axils or forming tennlnal ra- 
cemes. The flowers often cotnblnu two colors, as T. lau- 
rifolia (T. 1 1 arris i), a greenhouse climber with large yel- 
low-throated blue llow'crs, ami the hardy annual T. alata, 
known locally by the name Hack eycd-S titan from itsbufr, 
orange, or white flowers with a purplish-black center. 
Other species, as T. grandijhra, are favorite trellis-climb- 
ers, and commonly know'll by the generic name, 
thunder (fcliun'dtr), it. [< ME. thunder , thon- 
der, thondre (with excrescent d ns also in tho 
D, form), earlier t honor , thuncr (> E. dial. Ihitn- 
?icr), < AS. f Junior (gun. thunres. thou res), thun- 
der {Thu nor, also, after IceL, TJntr, tlic god of 
thunder. Thor), = OS. Thuncr, the god of thun- 
der, = () Fries* tinnier = D. dornhr = OHG. 
donar, MI EG. doner, U, donner, thunder (OIIG. 
Donar, tho god of tuumli v, Thor), = Ieel. ThOrr 
(dat. and acc. Thor, in Runic inscriptions also 
Thur), the god of thundci ,Thor (cf. IccLTinnidr 
(gen. Thundar), one of the names of Odin — 
appar, a reflex of tho AS. or E, word), = Sw. 
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thunderbolt 

Ills dreadful voice no more 
Would thunder In my cars. Milton, P. L., x. 760. 

I will have his head, were Richard thundering at the 
gates of York. Scott, Ivanhoe, xxxlv. • 

3. To utter loud denunciations or threats. 

The orators on the other side thundered against sinful 
associations. Macaulay, Illst. Kng., sill* 

The Thundering Legion. See legion. # 

II. trails. 1. To emit with or as with the 
noise of thunder; utter with a loud and threat- 
ening voice; utter or issue byway of* threat 
or denunciation. 

Oracles revere 

Were daily thunder'd In our gcn’ral's car. 

Dry den, tr. of Ovid’s Mctarnorph., xiii. 233. 
Should eighty- thousand college-councils 
Thunder “Anathema,” friend, at you. 

Tennyson, To Rev. P. I>. Maurice. 

2. To lay on witli vehemence. [Rare.] 
Therewith they gtin, both furious nnd fell, 

To thunder blowcs, and licr°ly to ns«ailc 
Ilneh other. Sjrn>er, 1*. (}., L'vJ. 43. 

thunder, v., and tho first element of Thursday , thunder-and-lightning (thun'dtr-nnd-lU'- 
nnd, from the Sound., Thor.] 1. Tho loud noise ning), n. Same ns Oxford mixture (which see, 
which follows a flash of lightning, duo to the under i/uxb/tr). [Colloq.]—Thunder-and-Uskt- 
suddeu disturbance of the air by a violent dis- ning snake. 8cc«mir. e 

charge of electricity through it. 'Hie character of thunderation (thun-dfrr-a'Klioii), n. Same n* 
the sound varies with the force and Ilia distance of the thunder, 5. [Colloq., U. S.] 
discharge, the form, number, nnd relative arrangement thymder-ax (tlmn'dtr-aks). u. Same as thun- 
or the clouds, nnd the nature of the surrounding country. *» /,.% 

The position of the observer relative to the path of tho * VTlAi i.r.n / U thunder 
discharge lifts nl«© an Important influence on the cliarac- ulllllldGrbCtltt (thun di r-btr), t . 1. lit unit r 

ter or the sound heard. If the observer Is about tonally -f beaO.] To bent with thundering strokes, 
distant from the two bodies between which the discharge fRnro.l 

takes nlacc the Found is short and sharp, while If his po- L _ , . . , 

Bition w approximately In line with the path of discharge, Rn he them thunderM w here -o he w cut. 

so as to be ^considerably furtlu-r from one body than the ^fBu llartas’s JmliU v‘ ’ >7 ] ( Davie* ) 

other, the potnul Is nndonged Into a long rail, due to the Hudson, tr. or Hu Hartas s Jmmn, \ . .. ». {unne .) 

dllftretice of time which the sound takes to reach the car -fchuIldGr-bird (thun'di’r-bord). ri. 1. All AtlS- 

trulmn tl.ieW.cndcl Bl.riko, l^ccphala oyt- 
di-charKf, tho i-ouml is eclioed nml reechoed, cnu.Ins n tUTCtUR* It Is about c Inchc. lout*, rich-jil!o\v lielow, 
nrolonued nnd more dr kS3 contlnumtH roar. An found with n Jet-hlnek collar and white throat, black head, and 
travels at the rate ot about 1,100 feet per fecond. nnd 1 ielit partly black tall. It w an called by Latham yuttural thnifh, 
- - - * ■’ Turilwt 


Dan. Tor, tlic gocl of tltundor, Thor (Stv, tor-don, 
Dau. tnr-ticn, thunder: Siv. don (later Mn) = 
Dan. d~m = E. dill), = Goth, "thulium (not re- 
corded) ; akin to L, lonilriis, rarely tonitru, tnni- 
truum, thunder, Skt. tanyalu, thunder, tanayit- 
11 us, roaring, thundering; from a verb shown in 
AS, thuninn, rattle, roar, thunder, D. tonarc, 
roar, thunder (ef . AS. toman (rare), JID. donen, 
thunder), Skt. V tan, roar. This root is usu- 
ally identified with that of AS. thymic, E. thin, 
etc. (soo thin 1 ), tho development being various- 
ly explained: c. g., ‘extension, sound, noise, 
thunder.’ But tho two are no doubt entirely 
distinct: the sense ‘tono’ in Gr. rirar is devel- 
oped from that of ‘tension’ in quito another 
way. Tito i/ tan , thunder, is perhaps the same, 
without tho initial s, as they/ Stan, m Gr. czirtiv 
= I,ith. stcncti = Rush. otenati, stonatc, groan, = 
Skt. y stan, roar, thunder, E. s/un, etc. (a simi- 
lar double root iu el- and t- is shown in the etym. 
of thatch and other words: seo ttnii). Henco 


at the rate n( allutlt ltr,000 miles per second, the number 


du*liutlurati -, and Uarl.hrcntU'l fiycntct.tr, .Vurcicajn 


of miles the observer Is from the dlscbarpc will be nearly jvderati*, by others ulntc tl.riyiteit tlnell.cail, ami it lias 
one flfth the numher of seconds which clap«e between also a variety of I rench nml New Jgitin names.^It closti) 
Bcelng the flash ami hearing the sound. Dbcharge'i be- 
tween clouds high up la the atmosphere are not usually 
• * * ’ g distances ns might he expected, 


resembles the species llgured under Pachycephaln. 

2. I 11 tho mvthology of some low tribes, nn 
heard through bo long distances ns might he expected, ; mnc i liar v Lml siniposod to cnu-P thunder by 
pistehom mSo'S'emcr' ^ mcm^ lilXmcs from the flu, .ping ot its whips, or consi-lemi as per- 
clouds near the earth’s surface to the earth can be heard fiomfvmg It. J.. J 

ns far as any other sound of equal intensity. thunderblfisfc (tlnm ili r-blust),«. ^lr>. thon- 

>*o thunders shook with ilcep Intestine sound dcrblast ; < thunder 4- blast.] A ponl of thunder. 

The blooming groves that girdled her nrouml. ^ r thunderbolt (tlmuMer-bolt ), v. [< thunder 4- 
boUK] 1. A Hash of ligbiuingwitli ilic nccom- 


Caxrpcr, Heroism, 1. 5. 

2. The dostructivo agent in a tbnndor-stonn; a 
discharge of lightning; a thunderbolt. 

And therfore liathc White Thorn many Vertues ; Tor he 
that berethe a Uraunche on him tbercofle, no Thandre ne 
no mauer of Tempest may dcrc him. 

Mandrrille, Travels, p. 13. 

u 4S 4 ^ r : r, c>c.’ it pi jca! i i"i 

2, Tho imaginary bolt or shaft (often rc- 


panving crash of thunder: ho called because re- 
garded as due to tho hurling of a bolt or shaft at 
the object struck by the lightning. See def. 2. 

Tho term thunderbolt, which Is nowaday* rarely used ex- 
cept hy poets (and bv the penm-n-llners), preserves the 
old notion that poinething Folld and Inteus* ly lmt passed 


IJy the god*, my heart speaks this ; 

And If the lea*t fall from mo not perform d, 

May I he struck with thunder l 

Jicau. and VI., ri.llaster, v. 3. 


that of Jupiter, it 
Is often composed »»f 
barbed lances the shafts 
of wlilcliarc broken Into 


3. Any loud resounding noise: us, thunders of 
applause. 

The thunder of my cannon shall bo heard. 

Shat., IC. John, 1. 1. 2a 
Welcome her, thunder* of fort and of licet ! 

Tennyson, Welcome to Alexandra. 

4. An awful or startling denunciation or threat. 

The thunders of the Vatican could no longer strike ter- l>nf K V i» imu 

ror Into tlic heart of princes, ns in the days of the Cni* «^ 0V ctrril 5 and a gnmn 
fiades. Jrercotl. oft i )eSe pu t fMc 1»> sl.lv, 

5. As an exclamation, an abbreviation 01 l>y having a pair of nines 
thunder , a mild oath. Compare thunderation. 

[Colloq.]— Blood-and-thunder, scimtlonal: full of 
bloody deeds and bravado : noting pin) b, now’s, etc. [Col- 
loq.] — Cross of thunder. Scccro^i. 

thunder (thun'der), v. [< ME. thunderen, thon- 
deren, thuucren, thoneren (> E. dial, thunnrr), < 

AS. thunrian = D. douderen = OIIG. donaron, 

MUG. douren, MG. dunren, G. donner n = Sw. 
dnndra =Dan. dtmdre, thunder; from the noun.] 

1. in trail s. 1. To give forth thunder; resound 
with thunder; formerly, to ligliten_(aml thun- 
der): often used impersonally: as, it thundered 
yesterday. 

Wednesday, tlic vj Day of Januarll, the wymlc Rose 
a yens vb, with grett tempest, thonndcryng and lyghtnyng 
all Day nml all nyght, So on trngco\v?ly that we knew not 
wher wee war. Torkington, Diarlc of Hng. Travell, p. 00. 

He would not flatter Neptune for his trident 
Or Jove for*B tjower to thunder. 

Shak., Cor., til. I. 25G. 

2. To make a sound resembling thunder: make 
a loud noise, particularly a heavy sound of some 
continuance. 

Canst thou thunder with a voice like him? Job xl. 0. 

Ay me, what act 

That roars so loud, and thunders in the index? 

Shak., Hamlet, 111. 4. 52. 


garded as a stone) conceived ns tlic material 
agent or substance of a flash of lightning, and 
the enuso of the accompanying crash of thun- 
der: an nttributo of Zeus or Jupiter as the 
god of thunder (Jupiter Tannin*); specifically, 
in her., a bearing representing a thunderbolt 
more or less like 




wWw 




ottaehed, Is emblematic 
of radiating light : nunc- 
times It Is a ihmhlellame 
of Arc pointing up and 
down nml accompanied 
with lances, radiating 
blades, etc. 

3. A stone or other 
hard concretion of 
distinctive shape, 
usually tapering or 
spear-like, found in 
tliQ ground, and sup- 
posed in popular su- 
perstition to have 
been the material substance of n thunderbolt 
(in senso 2), nnd to have fallen from heaven 
with tho ligli tiling. Specifically— (o^ One of various 
polhhed ftone implement?, celt?, and tlic like, found in 
the ground, fcupposod to have fallen from the sky. Also 
called thundcr-ai, thumb r-hmnmcr, thumhr-ftonc, cerau- 
nin, and storm-done. (5) A mn« of iron pyrites occnn ing. 
either as a nodule or a bunch of crystals. In the chalk of 
Kn gland, (c) One of pumlry fo*sil cephalopods, as belem- 
nites. Also called thunder-stone. See cut umler ^fctnmVc. 

4. Figuratively, one who is daring or irresisti- 
blo ; one who acts with fury or with sudden and 
resistless force. 


Jupite r IioMinn a Thundeiloll. 
(From a I’onipeiin wall-p.tintin-.) 
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Be yourself, great sir, 

The thunderbolt of war. 

Massinger, Bashful Lover. 
Who can omit the Gracchi, who declare 
The Scipios* worth, those thunderbolts of war? 

Dryden, JEneid, vi. 1159. 

5. A drc'adful threat, denunciation, censure, or 
the like, proceeding from some high authority ; 
n fuluiination. 

He severely threatens such with the thunderbolt of ex- 
communication. Hakciritl. 

A greater wreck, a deeper fall, 

A shock to one — a thunderbolt to all. 

Byron, Maseppa, i. 

6, pi, The white campion ( Lychnis temper ti- 
nt f), the corn-poppy ( Pajiaver Maras), or the 
bladder-campion (Silcnc Cttcubalus) — the last 
so named from the slight report made by ex- 
ploding the inflated calyx. Britten and Holland, 
[Prov. Eng.] 

thunderboltt (thun'der-bolt), v. t. [< thunder- 
holt , >?.] To strike with or as with lightning. 

This was done so in an instant that the very act did 
overrun Pliiloclea's sorrow, sorrow not being able so 
quickly to thunderbolt her heart through her senses. 

Sir P, Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 

thunderbolt-beetle (tliun'd6r-bdU-b6*tl), n. A 
longicorn beetle, Arhopalus fulminans, which 
burrows in the sap-wood of the oak and chest- 
nut: so called from the zigzag gray lines, liken- 
ed to thunderbolts, which cross the dark elytra, 
thunder-bouncet (thuu'd£r-bouns), n. A*sud- 
don noise like thunder. [Rare.] 

When blustering Boreas tosseth up the deep, 

And thumps a thunder-bounce. 

Ford, Lover's Melancholy, i. l. 

thunderburst (thnu'd6r-b&rst), n. A burst of 
thunder. Imp. Diet. 

thunder-carriage (tlnin'd6r-kar'fij), «. A 
name given to the conventional representation 
in early Scandinavian art of a ear or chariot 
in which the god Thor is supposed torido from 
place to place. U’orsnac, Danish Art, p. 168. 
thunderclap (tkun'dtr-klap), n. [< ME. thwi- 
ttcr-clnp; < thunder + cinjJ.] A clap or burst 
of thunder; a sudden report of a discharge of 
atmospheric electricity ; a thunder-peal. 

Noble amis, 

You ribs for mighty minds, you iron houses 
Made to defy the thunder-claps of fortune. 

Bust and consuming time must now dwell with ye! 

Fletcher, Loyal Subject, i. 3. 

thunder-cloud (thun'dir-kloud), 11 . A cloud 
that produces lightning and thunder. Such clouds 
arc of the cumulus or strato-cumulus type, generally ap- 
pearing in dense, dark, towering masses, with a cirro-stra- 
tus overflow. In hilly regions thunder-clouds have been 
observed entirely within a limit of 1,500 feet above the 
earth, hut in general the base of the cloud Is from 3,0 <hj 
to 4,000 feet high, and Its vertical thickness from 2,000 to 
12,000 feet. 

These Tornadoes commonly come against the Wind that 
is then blowing, as our Thunder -cloud* arc often observed 
to do in England. Dampicr , Voyages, I. 79. 

thunder-crack (thun'der-krnk), H. A clap of 
thunder. 

Nor Ls he mov’d with all the thunder-crack * 

Of tyrants’ threats. 

Daniel, To the Countes3 of Cumberland, st. 

thunder-dartt (tlnm'der-diirt), n. A thunder- 
bolt. Spenser, Visions of Bellay, 1. 53. 
thunder-darter (thun'dOr-diir'tOr), n. He who 
darts the thunder; Jove. 

O thou great thunder-darter of OlympuR, forget that 
thou art Jove, the king of gods. Shak., T. and C., ii. 3. 11. 


thunder-fish (thun'to-fish), n. 1. The elec- 
tric catfish of the Nile, Malaptcrurus electricus, 
which is capable of giving shocks like the elec- 
tric eel and electric ray. Also known by its Ara- 
bian name raascli. See cut under Malapterurus. 
— 2. A European cyprinoid, Alisgurnus fossilis : 
apparently so called as forced out of the mud, 
in which it habitually burrows, by a thunder- 
shower. See misgurn. 

thunder-fit (thun'd6r-fit), n. A shock or noise 
resembling thunder. [Rare.] 

The icc did split with a thunder- fit ; 

The helmsman steei ’d us through! 

Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, i. 

thunder-flower (tlnm'der-floiUer), n. A name 
of the stitcliwort ( Stellar ia Holostea ), of the 
corn-poppy (Papaver Bhaas), and of the white 
campion ( Lychnis vesperiina). Britten and Hol- 
land. [Prov. Eng.] 

thunder-fly (thun'der-fli), u. A tbrips; any 
member of the Thripidic. See cut under Thrips. 

The tiny thunder-flies which we often find during the 
summer in countless multitudes. 

Aa’ams, Man. Nat. Hist., p. 213. 

thunder-gust (tbun'dcr-gust), n. A thunder- 
storm. [Rare.] 

Until the thundergust o’erpass. 

Louell, On Planting a Tree at Inverara. 

thunder-hammer (tliim'der-kam"C*r), n. See 
thunderbolt. 3 (a). 

thunder-head (thun'der-hed), n. One of the 
round compact swelling cumulus clouds which 
frequently develop into thunder-clouds. The 
thundcr-hcad is seen at first, perhaps, on the horizon, of a 
brilliant whiteness ; then, slowly rising, and darkening un- 
til only a silver edge is left of its brightness, it becomes a 
towering mass of black thundcr-cloud. (Originally New 
Eng ] 

On either hand a sullen rear of woes, 

Whose garnered lightnings nono could guess, 

Piling its thundcr-hcad s, and muttering “Cease!” 

Lowell, Under the Old Elm, vii. 2. 

thunder-headed (tlmn'dtr-hed'ed), a. Per- 
taining to a thunder-head; like a thunder- 
head: as, thunder-headed clouds, 
thunder-house (tlnm'der-hous), n. A small 
model of a house with electric conductors so 
arranged as to show, when a discharge is passed 
through them, how a building may bo injured 
by lightning. 

thundering (tliun'dcr-ing), n. [Verbal n. of 
thunder , r.J The report of a discharge of light- 
ning; thunder. 

Intreat the Lord . . . that there lie no more mighty 
thundcrinQ8 and hail. Ex. Ix. 28. 

thundering (thuiiQR*r-ing),p. r/. 1. Producing 
or characterized by a loud rumbling or rattling 
noise, ns that of thunder or artillery; loud. — 2. 
Unusual; extraordinary; great; tremendous: 
used as an intensive. [Colloq.] 

He goes a thundering pace, that you would not think it 
possible to overtake him. Jlcv. T. Adams, Works, II. 420. 

I was drawing a thunderin' j fish out of the water, so 
very large that it made my rod crack again. 

Tom Brown, Works, I. 219. 
Halnt they cut a thunderin' swnrth? 

Lowell, Biglow Papers, 1st scr., I. 
The Thundering Legion. See lefflon. 
thunderingly (tlmn'd6r-ing-li), adv. 1. In a 
thundering manner; with loud noiso. — 2. Un- 
usually; extraordinarily; tremendously: as, a 
thunderingly big egg. [Colloq.] 
thunderless (tlmn'd^r-les), a. [< thunder + 
b] Unattended by thunder or loud noise. 


thunder-dintt (thun'der-dint), n. [ME., also 
thonderdent; < thunder 4- dint.'] A thunder- 
clap. 

How Cappaneus the proud e 
With thunder-dynt was Blayn. that cricde lornle. 

Chaucer , Troilus, v. 1505. 

thunder-dirt (thun'dC-r-dfirt), n. Tho gelati- 
nous volva of Ileodichjun, especially I. ciburium, 
a gasteromycetous fungus, which is or was for- 
merly eaten by the aborigines of Now Zealand. 
See Ilcodictyon. 

thunder-drop (tliun'dtr-drop), n. Ono of tho 
large, heavy, thinly scattered drops of rain 
which prelude a thunder-shower. 

Her slow full words sank thro’ the silence drear, 

As thunder-drops fall on a sleeping sea. 

Tennyson, Fair Women, 
thunderer (thun'dfir-tr), n. [< thunder + -«•!.] 
One who thunders; specilieally, with the defi- 
nite artielo, Jupiter (called Jupiter Tonans). 
The faults of kings are by the Thunderer , 

As oft as they offend, to be reveng’d. 

Beau, and FI., Thierry and Theodorct, 1. 2. 
When now the thund’rer on tho sea-heat coast 
Had fix’d great Hector and his conqu’ring host. 

Pope, Iliad, xiii. 1. 
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Thundcrlcss lightnings striking under sea. 

Tennyson, To the Queen. 
When on nightB 

Of summer-time the harmless blaze 
Of thundcrlcss heat-lightning plays. 

Whittier, Lines on a Fly-Leaf. 

thunderlightt, n. [ME. thondcrhjht; < thunder 
+ light 1 .] Lightning. 

The wey of thonderlyht that ia wont to smyten heye 
towres. Chaucer, Boethius, i. meter 4. 

thunderous (tkun'dtr-us), a. [Formorly also 
//mu drous ; < thunder + -eif.s-.] 1. Thunder- 

producing; betokening thunder; awful. 

At Heaven’s door 

Look in, and see eacli blissful Deity, 

How he before the thunderous throne doth lie. 

Milton, Vac. Ex., 1. 3G. 
2. Thundering; loud and deep-sounding; mak- 
ing a noise like thunder. 

The solid roar 

Of thunderous waterfalls and torrents hoarse. 

Keats, Hyperion, ii. 

thunderously (thun'd^r-us-li), adv. In a thun- 
derous manner; with thunder or a noise like 
thunder. 

Now and then chariots rolled by thunderously. 

L. Wallace , Ben-IIur, p. 212. 


thunderstrike 

thunder-peal (thira'd6r-pel), n. A peal or clap 
of thunder. 

All the past of Time reveals 
A bridal dawn of thunder-peals , 

Wherever Thought hath wedded Fact. 

Tennyson , Love Thou Thy Land. 

thunder-pick (thnn'd6r-pik), n. A belemnite. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

thunder -plant (thun'd&r-plant), n . The house- 
leek, Scmpervivum tectorum. 

thunder-plump (thun'der-phimp), n. A short 
violent downpour of rain in connection with a 
thunder-storm. [Rare.] 

The rains are extremely frequent, and, instead of falling 
in what seem like thunder-plumps, they are prolonged, and 
fall continuously as drizzling rain. 

J. C. Brown , Keboisement in France, p. 35. 

thunder-pump (thun 'd£r-pump), n. [< thunder 
+ pump for bump L Cf. thunder-pumper and 
pump -thunder.] Same as pump-thunder. 

thunder-pumper (thun.'der-pum // p6r), n. [See 
thunder-pump.] 1. The American bittern: same 
as pump-tliunder. — 2. The croaker or sheeps- 
head, Haplodinotus grunniens. [Local, U. S., 
in both senses.] 

thunder-rodt (tliun'd6r-rod), n. Same as light- 
ning -rod. 

thunder-shootf (thun'd6r-shot), v. t. To strike 
or destroy by a thunderbolt or lightning. 

His [the atheist’s] death commonly is most miserable. — 
Either burnt, as Diagoras; or eaten up with lice, as Phe- 
recydes; or devoured by dogs, ns Lucian; or thunder-shot 
and turned to ashes, as Olympius. 

Fuller, Holy and Profane State, V. vi. 9. 

thunder-shower (thun'der-shou // 6r), n. A 
shower accompanied by thunder and lightning. 

thundersmith (thun'der-smitli), n. A forger 
of thunder or of thunderbolts ; figuratively, a 
coiner of loud, pretentious words. [Rare.] 
That terrible thundersmith of terms. 

G. Harcey, Four Letters. 

thunder-snake (tillin' d6r-snak), n. 1. See 
snake. — 2. The little worm-snake, Carphiophis 
(formorly Ccluta ) amccna , common in the 
United States : apparently so called because 
forced out of its hole by a heavy shower. 

thunder-stone (thun'dSr-stdn), n. 1. Same as 
thunderbolt , 1, 2. 

Gui. Fear no more the lightning-flash. 

Arc. Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone. 

Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 2. 271. 
Envy, let pines of Ida rest alone. 

For they will grow spite of thy thunder-stone. 

Marston, Satires, iv. 104. 

2. Same as thunderbolt , 3 (a) and (c). 

Each tube [of Stone] had a small cavity in it’s Center, 
from which it's parts were projected in form of rays to the 
circumference, after the manner of the Stones vulgarly 
call'd Thunder-stones. 

Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 62, 

[Obsolete or provincial in both senses.] 

thunder-storm (thun'dfer-stdrm), n. A storm 
accompanied by lightning and thunder, occur- 
ring when the atmosphere is in a state of un- 
stable equilibrium, and has a high relative hu- 
midity. Thunder-storms have been conveniently classi- 
fied into heat thunder-storms and cyclonic thunder-storms. 
The former is the type preeminently characteristic of the 
equatorial regions, where lightning and thunder occur on 
their grandest and most violent scale. Here the thunder- 
storm has little or no progressive motion, and its entire his- 
tory maybe followed in the overturning process by which 
an abnormally hot, humid, unstable condition of the atmo- 
sphere becomes stable. In summer similar heat thunder- 
storms arise locally in temperate latitudes, especially in 
hilly or mountainous countries. Thunder-storms of the 
second class are associated with areas of low pressure, and 
are found most frequently on their southern border, in the 
quadrant where an unstable atmospheric condition tends 
to prevail. These thunder-storms have a progressive mo- 
tion eastward, but their velocity may be quite different 
from that of the general cyclonic movement with which 
they are associated. The different isobaric types known as 
secondaries and V-shaped depressions give rise to thunder- 
storms having distinct features, and those accompany- 
ing tho latter have been specifically designated line thun- 
der-storms. In general, the diurnal and annual periods 
and other characteristics of cyclonic thunder-storms ex- 
hibit a wide diversity in different regions, and thereby il- 
lustrate the intimnte dependence of these storms on the 
differing cyclonic conditions which characterize differ- 
ent climatcB. Thus, in Iceland thunder-storms occur only 
in winter, so that the usual annual periodicity is there re- 
versed. 

thunderstrike (tliun'd6r-strik),r. <.; pret. thun- 
derstruck, pp. thunderstruck or tliunderstrick- 
en, ppr. thunderstriking. [< thunder + strike;. 
a back-formation from thunderstruck .] 1. To 
strike, blast, or injure by or as by lightning; 
strike with or as with a thunderbolt. [Rare.] 
The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-hailt cities, bidding nations quake. 

Byron, Cliilde Harold, iv. 181. 
2. To astonish or strike dumb, as with some- 
tiling terrible: usually in the past participle. 
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thunder-stroket (tlmu'der-strok), 11 . A tliun- thurify (thiFri-fi), r.J pret. and pp. thurified, 
der-elap ; a stroke or blast by lightning. 

They fell together all, as by consent ; 

They dropp'd as by a thunderstroke. 

Shak., Tempest, ii. 1. 204. 

thunderstruck (thun'dcr-struk), a. 1. Struck, 
blasted, or injured by lightning. 

Thunderstruck Enceladiis, 

Groveling beneath the incumbent mountain's weight 
Addison, Imit. of Milton, tr. of Story out of the Third 

[vEncid. 

2. Astonished; amazed; struck dumb by some Thuringian (tliu-rin'ji-an), a. and 
surprising or terrible thing suddenly presented 
to the mind or view. 

3 Mcrch. 1 nin nmnzcd ! 

1 Mcrch. I thunderstrook ! 

Massinger, Believo ns you List, i. 2. 

thunder-thumpt (thun'd&r-tUmnp), »■ A thun- 


ppr. thurifying. [< EL. thurificarc, turificarc, 
burn ineonsc, < L. thus ( thiir -), tut ( tur -), in- 
conso, +faccrc, make (sec -/y).] I. trans. To 
porfumo with odors as from a thurible; cense. 

This Herring, or this cropshin, was sensed and thurified 
in the Binoakc. 

Kashc, Lenten Stuffc (Ilnrl. MIsc., VI. 170). 
The Smonk of Censing, Smoak of Thurifying 
Of Images. Sylvester , Tobacco Battered. 

II. ini rans. To scatter inconso; cense. 

uringian (tliu-rin'ji-an), a. and ?t. [< Thu- 
ringia (= G. Thiiringcn ) + -«».] I. a. Pertain- 
ing to Thuringia, a region in central Germany. 
Properly it is tho district included between tbo Harz, the 
Thuringian Forest, and the rivers Werra and Snalu ; but 


thusness 

dt’Hce 1 . The word thursc remains in various 
local names, as Thurs field, Thur slcy, Thurshj, 
Thurso , etc. (in some instances probably con- 
fused with Thor's as in Thursday).'] A giant; 
a gigantic specter; an apparition. Kcnn ett (in 
Hall i well, under thyrcc); Way (in Prompt. Parv., 
p. 491, note). [Prov. Eng.] 

Thykke theefe ns a thursse, and tbikkere in the hanche, 
Grecsse growene as a galte, fulle grylych be lukez ! 

Mortc Arthurc (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1100. 
There shal lyn lamya tlmt is a thirs [vnr. Mrmc), or a 
beste lmvcnde the body lie a woniman and horse feet. 

WycliJ, Isa. xxxiv. 15. 

thurse-holet (thfcrs'hOl), n. A hollow vault in 
a rock or stony hill, sometimes used as a dwell- 
ing. Kcnnctt (quoted in Prompt. Parv., p. 491). 
~ * v Same as thnrsc- 


derbolt. [Karo.] 

O thou 5 at throwest the thunder thumps 
From Ucauens hyc to Hell. 

Googe , Eglogs (cd. Arhcr), iv. 

thunder-tube (tlmn'dcr-tiib), u. A fulgurite. „ _ ... 

thunder-worm (tkun'di'r-werm), ». An am- silicate of iron find aluminium, occurring as an 
phisbivnoid lizard of Florida, Itliinrura Jlnri- nggregnto of minute scales which nro distinct- 
daiKt : so called as forced out of its burrows by jy cleavable in ono direction, mid lmvcan olive- 
a thunder-shower. green color and nacreous luster, 

thundery (thun'der-i), a. [Formerly also thim. tnurl, thurling. See tliirl 1 , thirling, 
dry: < lliiiiit/rr + -i/E] It. Thunder-like; tliun- thurm (therm), r. t. In caliiiict-maling, to work 
deling; loud; resounding. (moldings or tho like) across the grnin of the 

As n cannon'p thmulrii marine liall, wood with saw and chisel, thus producing, in 

llatt l'lns one turret, shakes ttie next wlttmll, square uprights and tho like, patterns similar 

Ale! ott In armies (ns l>y mnof (lie)' fltlde) („ (|, os( , turned llV the lathe. 

Kills obtest snlllillersM lilt Ills very « Mule. ,, fl 1 ., 1.’ „teo thnrrnclc- 

.s'l/trrsfrr, Ir. of Dii Ilartns. Ij.nlhnm.) thurrockf, a. tl.ail> mod. J.. lu.ouinocl.r, 
„ , , ■ ,, < ME. tliiirrol:, the hold of a ship, < AS. thurrur, 

Betokening, eharaeter.ze.l by, or aceompa- „ Mnn „ i, oal cumin, and caupalus), 


Thuringian _ . w 

It is often regarded ns comprising the Saxon duchies, the thUTBe-llOUSet (thtTS'kous), JI. 
principalities of Schwarzbmgaud Keuss, Inclosed exclavc 9 ] l0 [ c 

rmKwXond'lu'l'Ser ..“i thurstt, thurstyt. Old spdlingsof thirst thirsty 
luerccil in that of Saxony. thurt (tliert), adth ana j>rcj>. A dialectal iorm ot 

II. n. A nativo or an iiilmbitnnt of Thuringia, thwarO. 
thuringitc (tliii-rin'jlt), a. [< Thuringia (seo thus 1 (thus), adr. [< ME. thus, tlious, thos, < 
Thuringian) + -itr-.] In mineral., a hydrous AS. thus (= OS. thus = OFries. thus = D. dus), 


prob. a var. of thys(— OS. thins), instr. of thes, 
this: see this.J 1. Of manner or state: (a) In 
this way (referring to something present or un- 
der consideration) ; in tho manner or state now 
being indicated : ns, ono may often see gardens 
arranged thus or thus. 

His Aungell clecro, ns cristnll clenc, 

Here vn-toyou thus am I sente. 

York Plays, p. 35. 

Thus I forestall thee, If thou mean to chide. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 48b 
Nay, Ellen, blench not thus away. 

Scott, L. of tho L., il. 30. 


nidi with thunder, »»r atmospheric disturbance 
caused by electrical diMdinrges. 

S<Mour mother is tired, and gone to bed early! Fin 
afraid snob a thundery tiny w.it not the best In the world 
for tiie doctor to pee her 

Mrs Gnd-rll, North and South, xiill 

3. Figuratively, threatening an explosion or 
outbreak of temper; frowning: angry, 
thunert, a. A Middle English form of thnndtr. 
thunner (thun'er), It. and r. A dialectal form 
of thundtr. 

thunny (thun'i), ». Same as tunny. 
thunwanget, n. [ME., also thonicaugr, thun- 
tnnit/t , (hnnntrtmyc, < AS. thumetingt , thumcongi , 
thu n tea in y , thunicrngt , thunuung (= EG. dun- 
iiiinfi ,dun iitiiiji , dummy = ()||G. duiitrungi, dun- 
irmgi, MIlOl tunnnngt = Icel. thunnvungi = 
S\\. tinning = Dan. finding), the temple, < thun 
nppar. base of tlii/nm , thin, + icang, chock.] 
Tin- temple (of the head). 

Stain pe tlnm w« b , and in ike a planter and lay on the 
fortiedc, and on the f/itmirnii h*. hot iimoutv h) in llrste 
w itli iKipilione If lo ti »fe angi r in Ids h > « r. 

M . s Lincoln \ i 17, I :.«> > (flaltnrell ) 

’thuret, U. [< \j. thus (thnr-), tns (tur-), nirvn^: 

set* thu*- ] rranUineetiso. 

An nnee of mnscnl thurr 
Wei Fimdljng mid an Uliee of pipiir dure 

Paltmliu* lln-bondrli (E E. 1 > ), p 2iU 
English form of thorough. 


Middle English form of 


thurght. A Muhlle 

tlirnuyhl, tin Hugh': . 

thurghfaret, "■ A 

thoroughjun . 
thurghoutt, prrp. A Middle English form of 
thorniofhont, throughout. 

thurible (tlnVri-bl), «. [( E. thnnhulum , turi- 

h id it in, n censer, < thus (thur-), tu * (tur-), frank- 
incen-i*; of. Gr. inconso, < 0u tv, sacrifice; 
Skt. dh limn, E. Junius, smoke (soo /«;/o )•] 
consor. Tin re in no difference in the meinlngof fAirn- 
1>U and c> io- r, excejit tii.it tin* former is the more tcih- 
nli_.il n.cle-1 istii al word 

mi ett imetiM- from tiie waving thurible 

itixi like a mist. Southey. 

thurifer ithiVn-for), II. [(. E. thunjfr, tariff r, 
< thus (thur-), tu s (tur-), incense, + J'crrc = E. 
/icr/r 1 .] An acolyte who carries the censer, 
thuriferous (thu-rif'c-ru.s), a. [< thurifer + 
-oils.] Producing or bearing frankincense, 
thurificate (thu-rif'i-kat), a. [< EE. thuntira- 
tus, turijimtus, pp.of thitntirare , tun tint re , burn 
lnceiiM*: sco thnnt'y. 1 Having offered incense. 
— The thurificate. In the earlu church, those who had 
olfeied incense to pagan deities, l'lny formed j»:irt of 
tile class of penitents called the lapsed (see tapir). 

thurification (thu'ri-fi-kiVshon), ». [< ME. 

*thunju ntto(n-), < EE. thurificarc, burn incense : 
see thunj'y.] The act of burning incense or of 
fuming with incense. 

The Church of England gives to the Blessed Virgin nnd 
all the saints memorathe honoura. no inward m»u 1 Bub- 
mlssion in liei pi a) cm nnd ofllees, no dependence, no in* 
vocations, no intercessions, no Incense, thurification, enn* 
dies, or consumptive otfeiingH, or gemillexions. 

llcelyn, 'lYtio Religion, II. 352. 


also prob. tho hold of a ship (also, according to 
Eye, n drain (ennah v); lmt see thurruck), =MI). 
durcl:, dorck, the hold of a ship; perha]»s orig. 

(like hold itself) ‘liole,’ akin to Goth, thairko , 
a hole, and to AS. thurh , thuruh, E. thorough , 
tin ought: seo thorough.] Tho hold of a ship; 
also, the bilge. 

The same harm dnoth ttmn t>me the umale drope.i of 
watt r tint eutren tburgb a lltel cre\ace Into the thurrok, 
nnd in the botme of the slilpc. C/«iHC«'r, Pamou's Tale. 

^ e si nil undemtande that there >n a place In the bottom 
of a shyppe wlien in )« gatiured all the fjlthe that com- 
etii into the sb>pp<* and it is called in some centre of 
tills londe a thnrrt<{e. Other c dle jt an bamron. nnd 
some i alb* >t tile bnlrke of the sll\ppe. 

Our Lndye* Mirwure (londou, 1 fv!;» quoted by Tjrwliltt. 

thurTOUgh (thurVi), «. [A dial. vnr. of J'urroir 
(as, reversely, till- for thill), or else a var. of 
thurr nek, a ‘drain, regarded as a particular 
use of thurrock.] A furrow. J/nlliiretl. [Prov. 

Eng. J 

thurmck (thur'uk), a. [A further var. of thur- 
rough, itself a var. ot J'urroir t or else a vnr. nnd 
particular use of thurrocl. Tho AS. thurruc 
defined by Eye as a canal or drain (cnnalis), 
does not appear to have had that sense: see 
thurrock .] A drain. Jhdliircll. [Prov. Eng.] 

Thursday (therz'da). «. [< ME. Thursday, 

Thursdcy, Thors day, Thore s day, a contracted 
form (alter the Ieol. Thdrsdagr) of early ME. 

Thun rt s dm (which would reg. give mod. E. 

* Thnndcrsdtnj), (. AS. Thunrt v dug = OFries. 

Thunresdi, Dnnn^dn, Tongt renin, Tornsth i — 

D. Jfoiut* rdng = MEG. Jhnu rdarh = OHG. 

Dmian stag, .SlIIG. Dnurrstac, G. Ihmmrstag = 

Ice!. Thdrsdagr = Sw. Dan. Torsdag; orig. two 
words, ‘ Thunder’s day,’ ‘Thor’s day,’ translat- 
ing E. Dies Jons': m*o thunder, Thor, nnd day*.] 

The fifth day of the week. See trick. Abbrevi- 
ated Th., Thur — Bounds Thursday, ABccmion day : 

Fo c.alltd from the old piriib cuitum of marking or beat- 
ing the bound*. Sec rvrn hi 5 ri/nfom Great Thursday, 

Great and Holy Thursday, in the Gr. Ch.. panic as 
Maundy Thurrlau. — Green Thursday, Thursday in 
Holy Week; Maundy Thursday.- Holy Thursday, As- 
cension dnv *<» called because it Is the greatest festbal 
of the clmreti yeir wbleli falls regularly upon a Thur*- 
d.iy. This name lias alua>p been given to AbcciisIom day 
in England, Imlh.bcforo and f>lnee the Refonnntion. *lbe 
nppiie.itiun of the name toThumday in Holy Week, ])rni>- 
irlj Maundy Thursday, is recent and Incorrect, resting 
either on confusion nr on imitation of foreign (continen- 
tal) usage - Maundy Thursday. Sec vutundy.— Re- 
mission Thursday, Sheer Thursday. Same ns JMun- 
du Thurtday. — Thursday of tho Great Canon. See 
Great Canon, under great. 
tliurset (tlii-rs), n. [Also tlinl. thrush, thrust thus-gatost, adr. 

» i jf ✓ Arr.' a. ^ ji... t .. 


(h) In the manner just indicated (pointing to 
something that has just been said, done, or re- 
ferred to). 

Whethcrthis was n brngge of the Rubscs or not, I know 
not, but thun lie sayil. HaUuyt’s Voyages, I. 257. 

Why hast thou thus dealt with us? Luke ii. 48. 

The goddess thus; nnd thus the god replies, 

Who bwcIN the clouds, and blackens all the skies. 

J’ojie, Iliad, vlil. 5S4. 

Incensed at being thus foiled, Muley Alml Iiassan gave 
orders to undennlne the walls. Irving, Granada, p. 44. 
(r) In the state or manner now to be indicated 
(pointing to something immediately following). 

Therein was a record thus written. Ezra vi. 2. 


Were be my kinsman, brother, or my son, 

It should he thus witli him ; he must die to-morrow. 

Shak., M. for M., II. 2. 82. 

2. Of cause: Consequently; accordingly; so: 
things being so; bonce (pointing to something 
that follows ns an effect). 

Thv, for my duty's pakc. I rather choose 
To cro«s my friend. Shak., M. for ML, Hi. 1. 17. 
Thus men are rnhed by faction, nnd decried. 

And rogue nnd paint distinguished by their side. 

Jlryden, The Medal, 1. 154. 

3. Of degree or quality: To this extent or pro- 
portion; so. 

Whither nre you thus early addrest? 

Jvnsnn, Catiline, ii. 1. 
Even thus w Ise — that is, thus peaceable. Ilotydny. 

Thus far, to tills point or degree. 

Thus Jar , with rough nnd nll-unnble pen, 

Our bending nuthor bath pursued the story. 

Shak., Hen. V., Epil. 
Thus much, ns much ns this; to this extent or degree: 
n?, thus much by wny of apology. 

Onely thus much now is to be paid, that the Comedy is 
an imitation of the common errors of our life. 

Sir I\ Sidney, Apol. for Poetrio. 

thus- (tints), «. [Li. thus, tus. incense. Cf. tliu- 
riblr, etc.] Frankincense ; cither («) oHhnnum 
or (h) tlie turpentine wliicli eoncrotes on tho 
trunks of tlie trees yielding turpentine — Ameri- 
can thus, tlie product chiefly of tlie lone-leaved pllie, l’i- 
mt. j>atu.tri., nnd of ttie lotilolly.plnc, J\ Tirtla. 
thnwl thus-gatef, adr. [ME., < thus 1 + gate-. Cf. 
anothcr-gatc.] In this wise; in this wav; thus. 
Now w ith liyin nnd now* with bn re nnd thus gate ich begge. 

Piers yVoifHinn (C), vi. 51. 
Tills is loyfull tydyng, 

That I may nowe here sec 
The modyrof my lord kyng 
Thus-gatc come to me. 

1'orA* Plays, p. 100. 
[ME. fhusgates , thusgatis; < 


(as in hohthrush, var. hnbthrust), < ME. thursc, 
thursse, thyree , thurs, thirs, also transposed 
thrussc, thnrssc, thrusche , < AS. thyrs = 01 IG. 
durs, Juris, turs, thuris, MIIG. dursc, diirsc, 
diirsch, also tursr, tiirse, tiirsch, a giant, demon, 

= Icel. thurs (pron. thus), a giant, goblin, dull . . . ri - 

fellow, = Norw. tuss, dial, tusse, fust, a goblin, thusness (thus nes),«. rhe state of beingtlms. 
kobold, elf, a dull fellow, = Dan. fosse, a booby, Xature, XEIII. 435. [Karo except in humorous 
fool. For tho supposed relation with deuce , seo use.] 


thus-gatc + adv. gen. -cs.] Same as thus-gatc. 
To blype pai I sone lie restorede 
If I my saule thusgates wil fede. 

J Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 10S. 
And thusgatis lie linilsed tlie croice. 

Holy Hood (E. E. T. S.\ p. 113. 



thussock 

thussockf, m. Same as tussock. 
thuswise (Tiius'wiz), <uh\ [< thus* + wise-.] 
In (his manner; thus. [Rare.] 

It P rtirelj hotter ... to acquire pieces of historical 
{• formation thuswise than never to acquire them at all. 

Nineteenth Century , XX 113 . 
Thuya (tliu'yji), ». [NL. (Tournefort, 1700). < 
< ir. tu'o, Oca, an African tree with sweet-Mncil- 
me wood, supposed to he a kind of juniper or 
arhor-vitic.] A genus of conifers (the arbor-vi- 
be), of the tribe Cuprcssinr;c and subtribe Thu- 
ijnji'i'ii )l,T , It is distinguished from Cvjrrt* m, the cy- 
V» r **'* hy Its smaller, less indurated cones, and umiuIIv corn- 
j.hrnte leafy branches. The 4 species are natnc* of North 
America and eastern Asia. They arc evergreen tro-s and 
fhrub« with a very characteristic habit, linking the flat 
baMike branchlets nlmost wholly covered by tniall ap- 
prt"«e(I imbricated leavcB, some of which are awl-shaped 
ami slightly spreading; others, on different branchkts.are 
blunt, scalc-likc, and adnate. The small ovoid or oblong 
cone rarely exceeds half an inch in length, and is usually 
composed of from three to six pairs of coriaceous scales, dry 
and spreading when ripe, the lowest and uppermost emptj, 
the others bearing two or three seeds each. The tj pica! 
species, T. occidentals, the arbor- vitro, or white cedar, of 



ventral view. 


the northern United States, forms extensive cedar-swamps 
from Minnesota to central New York and New Brunswick, 
and occurs on rocky banks and along the mountains to 
North Carolina. It is usually a small tree, but is some- 
times from 50 to 70 feet high. It is cultivated for lawns and 
hedges, and yields a valuable light-brown wood, a very 
aromatic oil, nnd a tincture used as an emmenagogue. T. 
gigantea, the canoe-cedar, or red cedar, of the West, found 
cluefly from Alaska to Oregon, is a large tree often from 200 
to 250 feet high nnd 10 feet in diameter. One is said to have 
measured 22 feet in diameter and 325 in height. The trunk 
rises often for 100 feet as a columnar shaft free from 
branches. The trunks were hollowed out by the Indians 
into canoes. The dull reddish-brown wood— which is 
light, soft, compact, easily worked, and, as in the other 
Bpecies, slow' to decay — is greatly valued for cabinet-work, 
interior finish, cooperage, etc. The bark yields a fiber 
which is made into hats, mats, and baskets. In cultiva- 
tion it is often known by the names of T. plicata and T. 
Lobbii, and in Europe as Libocedrtts dccurrens, by an early 
exchange with the true Libocedrus, the incense-cedar of 
California. The other commonly cultivated species, T. 
(Biota) orientalis, the Chinese arbor- vitae, native of eastern 
Asia, is parent of numerous varieties remarkably different 
in habit with bright-green, golden, silvery, or variegated 
spray, closer and more vertical than in the tree of the 
Atlantic coast, or drooping, elongated, and slightly cylin- 
drical in the varietypendw/er, the weeping arbor- vitro. Sev- 
eral other species formerly classed here are now separated, 
as the genera Thuyopsis and Chamrccy paris. Compare 
also Retinospora. 

thuyite (tUu'yit), n. [< Thuya + -itc-.] A fos- 
sil plant supposed to belong or be closely re- 
lated to Thuya. Several plants from tlie'Wealdcn and 
Jurassic have been described under Thuyites as a generic 
name, In regard to all or most of which there is considera- 
ble uncertainty. 

Thuyopsidin® (tliu-yop-si-dJ'ne), JI. pi. [NL. 
(Engler, 1887), < Thuyopsis (-id-) + -iin-c.] A 
subtribe of conifers, of the tribe Cuprcssincx, 
typifiod by tbo genus Thuyopsis , and compris- 
ing also Libocednis and Thuya. 

Thuyopsis (tliu-yop'sis), n. [NL. (Siebold and 
Zuccariui, 1842), < Thuya + Gr. o’/vf, resem- 
blance.] A genus of conifers, of the tribe Cu- 
prcssiuc.r, type of the subtribo Thuyopsidimc. 
It ia characterized by its narrowly two-winged seeds, four 
or five under each of four to eight fertile scales of the 
globose cone. The only species, T. dolabrata , is a native 
of Japan, there known ns akeki, and planted to shade ave- 
nues. It is a tall conical evergreen from 50 to 90 feet high. 
Its pendulous whorlcd primary branches bear very numer- 
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ous two-ranked branchlets wholly covered by opposite 
leave** imbricated In four ranks, the marginal ranks larger, 
acute, and slightly spreading, the others nppres^ed, glan- 
dular, and shining. It is cultivated In dwarf varieties as 
a shrub for lawns, under the name of hatchet-learnt arbor - 
vit/r. 

thwack (thwak), r. i. [Also dial, hear!:; a vnr. 
of whack, prob. duo in part to confusion with 
the equiv. thacl and in part to a phonetic in- 
terchange, wh- to thw -, which occurs in the* other 
direction in white-, var. of thwitc , in whittle, var. 
of thinttlc , in whart. var. of thwart *, etc.] 1. To 
strike* v.-ith something flat or hard ; beat ; bang; 
whack. 

Jle shall not stay. 

We’ll thwack him hence with distafls. 

Shak., W. T., i. 2. 37. 
Take all my cushions dow u, and thirack them soundly, 
After my feast of millers. 

Middleton (and another), Major of Quccnhorough, v. 1. 
2f. To ram down ; pack. 

The letters he addressed ine from time to time, to the 
number of six hundred, t/ncacfd with lorn* and kindnesse. 
StanihvrW, De a crip. of Ireland (Ilolinshed’sChron., I. 42). 

thwack (thwak), w. [< thwack , r.J A sharp 
blow with something flat or hard; a whack ; 
a bang. 

But TaJgol first with hardy thuack 

Twice bruised his bead, and tw tee his back. 

S. Butler, Hudibras, I. ii. 795. 
Noble captain, lend me a reasonable thuack, for the love 
of God, w Jth that cane of j ours o\ er these poor shoulders. 

Si rift, Tale of a Tub, xl. 

=Syn. See Mump. 

thwacker (tluvnk'fcr), n. [< thwack + -cr>.] 
Ono who or that which thwacks; specifically, 
a wooden tool used for beating half -dried pan- 
tiles into shape. Tho tiles are then trimmed 
with a thwackinp-knifp. 

thwacking (thwak'ing),n. Thumping; tremen- 
dous; great. [Colloq.] 

Sec. Ser. A bonfire, sir? 

Sir 01. A thicackiny one, I charge you. 

Middleton, Chaste Maid, v. 3. 

thwacking-frame (thwnk'ing-friim), ». In tile- 
making, a table with a curved top, on which a 
half-dried pantile is bent to form by means of 
blows with a thwacker. E. II. Knight. 
thwacking-knife (thvrak'ing-nlf), n. A knife 
for trimming pantiles on the thwacking-frame. 
thwaite 1 (tliwfit), n. [Also dial, tmaitc; < ME. 
* thwaite (> AF. twaitc), < Icel. tlivcit,i., thveiti, 
n., a piece or parcel of land, a paddock (com- 
mon in local names), also a unit of woiglit, and 
a small coin, = Norw. tveit, tvet, tvedt, tved, 
a piece of ground (common in local names), 
lit. a piece, from the verb seen in AS. thwitan , 
ME. thwiten, cut, chop: seo thwitc.] Apiece of 
ground reclaimed and converted to tillage. 
Thwaite chiefly occurs ns tiie second element in local 
names, especially in tile lake district of the north of Eng- 
land, as in BassenfAiraite, Cwssthicaite, and StonefAuai'fr. 
thwaite 2 (thwat), n. Same as twaitc 2 . 
thwangt, ». A Middle English form of thong. 
thwarlet, a. [ME., perhaps connected with 
twirl (D. dwarlcn ) ; otherwise possibly an error 
for thwart, cross: see thwart l, a.] Twisted (?); 
intricate (?): found only in the following pas- 
sage. 

As the dok lasted, 

Sytlicn thrawen wyth a thwong a thwarlc knot aloftc, 
Thcr mony belles ful bryjt of brende poldc rungen. 

Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (L. E. T. S.), 1. lot, 
thwart 1 (thwart), adv. and prep. [< ME. thwcrl 
(as in over thwert, thwert over, a thwert, a thirt, 
athwart), < Icel. thvert, across ( vm-tlwcrt , across, 
athwart), = Sw. trdrt, rudely, = Dan. tvert, 
adv., across, athwart (ef. MD. dwers, dwcrsch, 
dwars, D. dtoars = G. ziccrch , across); prop, 
neut. ace. (with tho neut. suffix -t usual in 
Scand.) of the adj., Icel. tlircrr, cross, trans- 
verse, = Sw. tear- = Dan. trer- — AS. thwcorh 
( thwcor -), transverse, perverse, = SID. “direr, 
* dwar , dwers , dwcrsch , dwars, D. dwars, adj., = 
OHG. dwcrali, twerh, MHG. twcrch, dwerch, also 
gitcrch, G. zwcrch in comp., also without tho 
final guttural, OHG. twer, MHG. twer, quer, G. 
quer = LG. qttcr (> E. queer!), cross, transverse, 
= Goth, thwairlis, angry (not found in lit. sense 
‘cross’; cf. E. cross 1, ‘transverse,’ also ‘an- 
gry’); perhaps connected with L. torqucrc, 
twist: see tort!. Connection with AS. thurh, 
Goth, tliairh, etc., through, is improbable: see 
thorough, through!. Cl. athwart.] I. ode. From 
side to side; across; crosswise; transversely; 
athwart. 

Yet, whether thwart or flatly it did lyte, 

Tho tempred stcelc did not into his braynepan byte. 

Spenser, F. Q., VI. vi. 30. 
The halt was guarded with at least two hundred men, 
and thirty lying vnder a great tree (that lay thwart as a 
barricado). Quoted in Cavt. John Smith's Works. I. 215. 


thwart 

n. prep. I. Aero?*? ; athwart. 

\nd Itjinp thwart her horse, 

In Imthh w Be like to a carrion corse, 
f*b»* iK're him fast away. 

Sjwnsrr, E. Q., III. vli. 43 
Cornelius May and one other point; ashore with some 
poods late in a fain* ujeninp, such a sudden gust did arise 
that driue tiiem thwart tho Itiiicr. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’* Works, II. 03 

2. Opposite to; over against. 

The fu st of April wc \\ cighcd anclior in the Downs, nnd, 
thirart Doter, wc found our men in ketches ready to conic 
aboanl. Sir 11. Middleton, Vojage, p. 2. 

thwart 1 (thwart), a. [< ME. thwtrt, < thwcrl, 
a<h\; or< Icel. thrert, neut. adj., after the adv.: 
see thwart 1, adv. The proper mod. form of the 
adj. would be *thwar (< early ME. thwcor, < 
AS. thwcor the reduced form in inflection of 
thwcorh) or *thwarrow, < AS. thwcorh.] 1. Ly- 
ing or extending across or crosswise; cross; 
transverse. 

Those strectcs that be thwart are faire nnd larpc. 

Ilakl uyt'g Voyage*, II. 234. 
The slant liphtning, whose thwart flame, driven down, 
Kindles the gummy bark of fir or pine. 

Milton, P. L, x. 1075. 

2f. Antithetical. 

It is observable that Solomon's pro\erbial says are so 
many select aphorisms, containing, for the most part, a 
pair of cross and thwart sentences, handled rather by col- 
lation than relation, whose conjunction is disjunctive. 

I lev. T. Adam*, Works, I. 210. 

3. Perverse; contrary; cross-grained. 

Ills liertc tho wurth thwert. Gcncrix and Exod tin, 1. 3099. 
If she must teem, 

Crcato her child of spleen, that it may live 
And he a thwart denatured torment to her ! 

Shak., Lear, i. 4. 305. 
Now he would make that lovo prevail in the world and 
become its law; the world, still thwart and untoward, 
foils his purpose, and he dies. E. Doicden, Shelley, II. 130. 

thwart 1 (thwart), n. [< thwart*, t\] Opposi- 
tion; defiance. 

A certain discourteous person, who calleth himself the 
devil, even now, and in thwart of your fair inclinations, 
keepeth nnd detaineth your Irradiant frame in hostile 
thraldom. Miss Burney , Cecilia, ii. 3. 

thwart 1 (thwart), v. [< ME. thwerten; < thwart l f 
adv.] I. trans. 1. To pass over or across; 
cross. 

Pericles 

Is now again thwarting the wayward seas. 

Shak., Pericles, iv. 4. 10. 
Swift ns n shooting star 
In autumn thwarts the night. 

Milton, V. L., iv. 657. 
In this passage we frequently chang’d our barge, by rea- 
son of the bridges thwarting our course. 

Evelyn , Diary, Oct. 5, 1C41. 

2f. To put crosswise, or ono across another. 

All knights-templars make such Saltire Cross with their 
Uncarted legs upon their monuments. 

Fuller, Ch. Hist., III. iii. 11. 
3f. To put in the way ; oppose. 

’Gainst which the noble sonne of Telamon 
Oppos'd himsclfe, and, thwarting his huge shield, 
Them battell had. Spenser, Virgil's Gnat, 1. 514. 

4. To cross, as a purpose ; contravene ; frus- 
trate; baffle. 

Third Out. Have you long sojourned there? 

Val. Some sixteen months ; and longer might have 
stay’d, 

If crooked fortune had not Uncarted me. 

Shak., T. O. of V., Iv. 1. 22. 
The proposals of the one never Uncarted the inclina- 
tions of the other. South, Sermons. 

O Uncart me not, sir Soph, at cv’ry turn, 

Nor carp at ev’ry flaw you may discern. 

Coxcjicr, Conversation, 1. 91. 
“It is no part of the duty of a Christian Prince," added 
the Abbess, “ to thwart the wishes of a pious soul." 

Scott, Quentin Durward, xxxv. 
No injudicious interference from any quarter ever 
Uncarted my plans for her (a pupil'6| improvement. 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xii. 
= SVTL 4. Foil, BaJJle, etc. Sec frustrate. 

ii. intrans, 1. To go crosswise or obliquely. 
lltomson. — 2. To bo in opposition; be con- 
trary or perverse; hence, to quarrel ; contend. 
Thwart not thou with thy fellow. 

Babccs Book (E. E. T. S.), p 75. 
[Rare in both senses.] 

thwart 2 (thwart), n. [Also dial, thought; prob. 
a var. of thoft 1 (as, reversely, thoft~ is a var. of 
thought*), a rower’s seat, mixed with thwart i, 
as if lit. a ‘crosspiece’: see thoft l, tlioft-fcU 
low.] A seat across a boat on which the oars- 
man sits. A thwart is usually a special fixture, but a 
hoard may be used for the purpose. Some thwarts are 
contrived to slide backward and forward with the move- 
ments of the oarsman, as in light sculls or shells used for 
rowing exercise or for racing. 

Take care of jourdre-*- in the mud — one foot on the 
Uncarts— sit in the m id die— that 's it. 

Whyte Melville, White Rose. II. viL 
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Non- Cnp’n Cyrus is the luckiest seaman that ever sat thydert, adv. A Middle English form of thither. 
on a thwart. He never had nothin’ happen to him. thvine (tlri'in), a. [< Gr. ovivov, < Uu'ivog, per- 

F. R. Stockton, Meny Chanter, ni. ^ a j n j n g to the tree called Qvla or Ova : see 
After- thwart, the thwart furthest aft in a whale-boat, Thuya.' 1 Noting a precious wood, in Rev. xviii. 

occupied by the after-oarsman. Also called airot-e-t/nrart. d j supposed to be that o£ Calli- 

“un&thf^on— am “ Ms quadrivalvis. See Callitris. 

thwartedly (Uiwar'ted-li), ado. Athwart; ob- tkylacine (thil'a-sui), n. [< N 1,. Thylacinus, 
liquely. [Rare.] 


IVo do not live in the inside of a pearl ; hut in an at- 
mosphei e through which a burning sun shines thwartedly, 
and over which a sorrowful night must far prevail. 

Jluskin, Lectures on Art, § liG. 

thwarter (thwar'tfer), ti. [< thwart' + -crL] 
Oue who or that which thwarts or crosses, 
thwarter-ill (thwar'tfir-il), n. Samo as loop- 
inn-ill. 

thwart-hawse (thwart'haz), ado. Naut., across 
tlie hawse. 

thwarting (thwar'ting), n. [Verbal n. of 
thwart 1 , t>.] Opposing act or action; what- 
ever frustrates or baffles or tends to defeat 
one’s purposes, wishes, designs, etc. 

The woman is of such disposition that in the endc of 
thlrtie yeeres marriage there shal eucry day bo found 
thwartings in her condition, and alteration in her conuer- 
sation Quciara, Letters (tr. by Ilellowes, 1577), p. 300. 

Tlic thicartings of your dispositions. 

Shak., Cor., Hi. 2. 21. 

thwarting (thwar'ting), p. a . [Ppr. of Uncart 1 .] 
Perverse ; contrary. 

Such shields tookc the name Clypei, i. chased and en- 
graven, not in the old \\ord In Latino l lucre, which signi- 
tlcth to fight, or to bee well reputed, as our thwarting 
grammarians would with their subtile sophlstrie seemo 
to etymologize and derive it. 

nollar.d , tr. of Vliny, not. J 

Ignorance makes them churlish, thwarting and muti- 
nous. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, I 

thwartingly (thwar'ting-li), adc. Perversely; 
in an opposing or baffling manner. 

It is wittingly observed that the ovcr-prcciso are so 
thwarting}*! cross to the supcistitious in all things that 


q. v.] The native wild “dog,” “ wolf,” “tiger,” 
or “hyena” of Tasmania, Thylacinus cynocepha - 
lus , the largest living camivorous marsupial. 



T]|, l.i cine Dasyurc, or Zebra wolf tThjltict'nus eynore/halus ). 

It is of a grayish-brown color, handed transversely with 
black on the buck nnd hips, whence it is also called zebra- 
wolf. The same, or n closely minted animal, formerly in- 
habited also Australia, but is now extinct. Also UBCd at- 
Iributivcly. 

Thylacinus (thl-las'i-nus), n. [NL. (Tem- 
ininck), < Gr. Or'Aa!; (Ov?.aK-), a pouch, + slur 
(xnr-), a clog.] A genus of carnivorous marsu- 
pial mammals, containing the thylacino dasy- 
ure, T. cyuoccphaltts, of tho family Dasyuridrc 
nnd subfamily Dast/urnur. The teeth arc 40 ; tho 
vertebra; arc C. 7, D. 13, '],. G, S. 2, Cd. 23 ; there are no ossi- 
fied marsupial hones, nor is there any hallux ; the general 
form is that of a dog or wolf. See tlajlacine (with cut). _ 

Thylacoleo (tliil-n-ko'lo-o). it. [NL., < Gr. Oi- 


/of (Ot’/ox-), n pouch, + ?.luv. a lion.] A_ gc- 

. , nus of largo extinct diprotodont mnrsupinls, 

they " ill scarce do a woodwork taj n beret e doU. . few functional tooth. There Is one species, 

>1- /,tr - J - 4t'ems, » oiks, n. so.. T originally considered carnivorous, hut hav- 

ing nlllllitlcs with the herbivorous kangaroos and phalan- 


thwartly (thwurt'li). adr. [< thwart'' + 

In a contrary manner; with opposition; per- 
versely. 

Sitli man then in judgeingo so thwart! y is bento 
To sntislle fansie, nnd not true intente. 

li'. Rcthc (l.VU). (Danes.) 

thwartness (thwart 'nes), n. [< thwart 1 + 

-ness.'] The state or quality of being contrary; 
untowardness; perverseness. . 

Can any man defend It lawfull, upon some unkind thyme (tun), 
usages or thwartnem of disposition, for a parent to nielli- time (tho 
don amt forsake his child, or the* son to cast nil his 
parent? Rp ■ Ball. Cases of Conscience, iv. 2. 

thwartovert, a. [< ME. tlnccrt over; < thwart 1 
+ oar.] Contrary; baffling. 

And for flftecnc long dayesand nights tho thwartover and 
crosse north eastcily uindc blew us nothing but lengthen- 
ing of our sorrowes John Taylor, Works (1939). (Afire? ) 

thwartship (thwurt'sliip). a. [< thicart 1 , prtp., 

+ ship.] Xaut., lying across tho vessel, 
thwartships (thwart 'ships), adc, [< thwart 1 , 
prep., 1, + ship + ndv, gen. -a\] Xaut., across 
the ship from side to side: opposed to fore and 

tHwitet, r. t. [< ME. thicihn , thwyten, < AS. 

Unci tan, cut. Hence tho var. white-, and ult. 
the ileriv. tlncittlc, var. whittle, and thwaitc 1 .] 

To cut; whittle. [Obsolete or prow Eng.] 

Tw igges fallow, rede, 

And grene eek. and sum weren whyte, 

Swiche as men to these cages thwyte, 

Or maken of these panlcrs 

Cliauccr, House of Fame, 1. 193b. 

It [the bow] was peynted wel and thiritten [var. twhitten, 
tin/then] Jtotn. of the Rose, 1. 933. 

thwittlet, [< ME. thwitrt, n knife, < thwitni, 
cut: see thwite.] A whittle; a knife. 

A Shelf eld thiritd baar he in his hose. 

Chaucer, Itceve’s Tale, 1. 13. 

thwittlet, v. t. [< thwiUle, or freq. of 
thinte ] To whittle. 

thworl (th(-rl or tliworl), ft. A variant of xrhorl. 
thy (Till), pron. [< ME. thy, tht, a shortened 
form of tlitn , ( AS. tliin : sec thine. The -n was 
dropped as being appar. a more inflectional 
ending. Cf. my.] Of or pertaining to tlieo: 
possessive of the pronoun thou, second porson 
singular. It is used in solemn and grave style. 

See thine. 

For bcetinge was thi bodi blewe. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E E. T. S.), p. 13 
Good thy judgement, wench ; 


mum, ML. also thimus, limits , < Gr. Oi/ior, also 
Orpor, neut., tliymo; prob. connected with 0io$, 
incense, < m 0vctv, smell: sco thus-.] A plant of 
the genus Thymus. The common garden thyme Is T. 
vulgaris, a native of pout hem Europe. It is a bushy umler- 
ebrub from 0 to 10 inches high, with many stems, which 
arc erect or decumbent at the base, nnd bear very small 
ovate Ica\es. It is of a pungent, aiomatic property, ami 
is largely cultivated as a seasoning for soups, sauces, etc. 
From it also is distilled, especially in France, where the 
plant abounds, the oil or thyme, which Is considerably used 
in veterinary practice nnd in pcifumery. and iti the latter 
use often passes ns oil of origanum. The wild or creep- 
ing thyme, or mother-of thyme, Is T. Serpyllum, a less erect 
plant forming broad dense tufts, having properties similar 


tbymiaterion 

to those of T. vulgaris, but less cultivated for culinary use. 

It also yields an oil, from one of the names of the plant 
sometimes called scrpolet-oil. (See serpolct.) I he lemon 
or lemon -scented thyme, sometimes named T. citriodorus, 
is regarded as a variety of this plant. Both species, espe- 
cially variegated varieties of the latter, are desirable bor- 
der or rockwork plants. 

I know a bank where the wild thyme grows. 

Shak., M. N. D., ii. 1. 249. 

But, if a pinching winter thou foresee, 

And would’st preserve thy famished family, 

With fragrant thyme the city fumigate. 

Dry den, tr. of Virgil’s Georgies, iv. 350. 

Basil thyme, Calamintha A cinoa (see basil-thyme ); ap- 
plied also to C. Nepeta and perhaps some other species.— 
Cat-thyme, (a) See Teucrium. ( b ) Same as herb mastic 
(which see, under herb).— Horse-thyme, Calamintha 
Clinopodium ; sometimes, also, the common wild thyme. 
[Prov. Eng.]— Oil of thyme. See oil.— Shepherd s 
thyme, the wild thyme. [Prov. Eng.] — Virginian 
thyme. See Pycnanthemum . — Water- thyme, a fresh- 
water plant, Elodea ( Anacharis ) Alsinastrum, of the Hy - 
drocharidetc : applied by Izank Walton to some plant not 
determined. Tho members of this genus did not grow in 
England in his time. Britten and Holland. 

Thymelsea (thim-e-le'a), n. [NL. (Endlicher, 
1844; earlier. Toumefort, 1700, applied to tlie 
genus now called Daphne ), < L. thymehea , < 
Gr. Ovytlata, a plant, Daphne Gnidnnn, < Ovpog, 
thyme, 4* eXatn, olive-tree.] A genus of apeta- 
lous plants, typo of the order Thymeheacex and 
of tho tribe Duthymclfccre. It is characterized by 
bisexual unappendnged flowers with a spreading border, 
usually persistent around the dry membranous one-celled 
pericarp. There are about 20 species, natives of the Medi- 
terranean region from the Canary Islands to Persia, with 
a few of wider range in Europe and middle Asia. They are 
perennial herbs, or rarely small shrubs with scattered 
leaves, generally small and narrow, and small sessile flow- 
ers, solitary or clustered in the axils. T. tinctona, of the 
south of Europe, yields a yellow dye. See herb terrible, 

under herb. 

Thymelssacese (thim^e-lo-a'Fe-e), n. pi. 
(Meisner; 185G), < Thumchea + -accie.] An or- 
der of apetnlous plants, of the serios Daphnalcs, 
characterized hy its perianth of four or five im- 
bricated lobes in a single series, and by the 
superior radicle, it includes about 400 species, be- 
longing to 38 genera classed in 3 tribes, of which Thyme- 
lira, Phaleria, and Aquilaria are the tj-pes. They are 
usually trees or shrubs, with a tough filamentous or net- 
ted bark. They bear entire leaves, usually numerous, 
small, and with a single vein. The flowers are commonly 
capitate nnd somculmt involucrate, nnd are followed by 
an Indeliisccnt fruit, a nutlet, berry, or drupe, or, in the 
Aquilaricic, ft locullcidal capsule. They uic natives of 
temperate climates, especially of South Africa, the Medi- 
terranean region, and Australia, fewerin America, and rare 
In the tropics. Among the important genera tree Daphne, 
Pimclca, Passerina, Stcllera, and Dirca, the leathenvood, 
the last-named being the only genus in the United-States. 

(thim'e-16), «. [< L. thymcla, thumclc, 
Mm " “ T>; 'mysus in the or- 

lit. ‘n place for 
sacrifice,’ < Oveiv, sacrifice.] 1. In Gr. antiq., an 
altar; particularly, tlie small altar of Diony- 
sus which occupied the central point of the 


Thymallus (thi-mal'us), n. [NL. (Cuvier, 1829), 

< Gr. Or /t a?.? of, somo unknown fish.] In ichth., 
a genus of salinonoid fishes ; tho graylings. They 
arc not nnndromous, have moderate scales, tho tongue 
toothless and the dorsal fin long ami very high, of about 
twenty rays. They arc beautiful game-fishes, of northern 
regions. The American gra>llng is T. signtfer. Sco cut 
under grayling 

n), n. [Early mod. L. also tlnmc, , ... m 

fcnplliti<* with th beintr in artificial tnyiliGle (tinm o-ie), n. **•;»” v "P, ' 

imitation ollko Lh < MeS t,mc, < OF. < Gr. Oopfy, tho altar of Dionysns m the or- 
thttm, F. thym = Pr. thimi = It. Unto, < Ij. thy- eliestra of a Greek theator, 

J ' . ,, , r n- 


Thy bright elections clcerc. 

J/arsfon, Antonio and Mcllida, I., i. 1. 

These are thy glorious works, Parent of good. 

Milton, P. L., v. 153. 




Thjnnele. — Orchestic of the Theater at Epidaurus. Greece, showing 
the ancient Hellenic circle floored with beaten cinders 
the chorus. The site of the th) mele is marked by the block of » nite 


the chorus. The 
stone in the middle. 


Wild Thyme ( Thymus Serf j Hum), 
a, the corolla : b, the calyx ; c, a stamen 


orchestra of tho Greek theater, and was a risi- 
ble token of tho religious character of tho dra- 
matic representations. — 2. [cop.] [NL. (Fabri- 
cius, ISOS).] In entom., a genus of hosperian 
butterflies, or skippers. T. alveolus is the 
grizzled skipper, a British species, 
thymelici (tln-mel'i-sl), n.pl. [L., pi. of thyme- 
licus, < Gr. Ovpei \tn6s, belonging to the thymele: 
seo thymele.] In tlio anc. Gr. drama, the cho- 
rus: so called because their evolutions took 
plnco around tho thymele. 
tnymiateclmy (thim'i-n-tek-ni), «. [IiTcg. < 
Gr. Ov/ilapa, Ionic Ov/iiryia, that, which is burned 
as incenso (< Qvptav, burn as incense: see tht/mi- 
atcrion), + r/x 17 /, art, skill.] Tlie art of em- 
ploying perfumes in medicine. Dunglison. 
tnymiaterion (thim'i-n-te'ri-on), «.; pi. thymi- 
atcria (-ii). [< Gr. Ovptarj/iitov, a censer, < Bvptae, 
burn as incense, < Ovpa, a sacrifice, < Oeav, sac- 
rifice.] A censer, especially one of ancient 
Greek origin, or one used in the Greek Church. 
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Thysanocarpus 


thymic (tlri'mik), «. Of or pertaining to the 

thymus gland: as, the thymic vein Thyihic 

asthma. Same ns laryngismus stridulus. ' 

thymol (tl'mol), n. [< thyme + -ot.J The phe- 
nol of cvmene, CioHjg.OH, a stearoptene ob- 
tained from oil of thyme by distillation, it is a 
crystalline solid having a powerful odoi and a very acrid 
arid caustic taste, but its solution sufficiently diluted has 
the smell of thyme and an agreeable cooling taste. It is 
•lightly soluble in water, readily soluble in alcohol. It is 
powerfully antiseptic in its properties, and is used in med- 
icine as a dressing for unhealthy « ounds or sores. 
Thymus 1 (thl'nras), n. [NL. (Bivinus, 1690), < 
h. thynium,^ Gr. Bipov, B'vpor, thyme : see tlii/mc.] 
A genus of labiate plants, belonging to the 
tribe Safitrcinca; and snbtribe 2!c»thnirlc;c ; the 
thyme. It is characterized l>y axillary orEpikciUc)\ -ilow- 
ernl verticillnsters, a distinctly two-lippeil, ten- to tliir- 
teen nerved calyx closed within by hairs, and a slightly 
tu o-lipped corolla with four perfect stamens. There are 
about 40 , or as some class them 100 species, nearly all 
natives of the Mediterranean region, a few in the Canary 
Islands and Abyssinia, and one or two widely dispersed 
over the temperate and northern parts of Europe and Asia. 
They are small shrubby plants, with entire leaves small 
and nearly alike throughout, or in the spike changed into 
bracts, the flowers in separate axillary whorls or in loose or 
compact terminal spikes. The species are known in gen- 
eral as thyme. See also mastic-herb, and cut under stamen. 
thymus 2 (thi'mus), n. [NL., < Gr. Ocunc, m., .1 
warty excrescence, a glandular substance, the 
sweetbread: so called because likened to a 
hunch of thyme, < Bi/wv, OiV/of, thyme: see 
thyme.] 1. In auat., a fetal structure", vestigial 
in’ the adult, one of the so-called ductless 
glands, of no known function, situated inside 
the thorax, behind the breast-hone, near the 
root of the neck. The thymus of veal and land) is 
called sir eetbread, and more fully throat or re'ch-rurct- 
bread. to distinguish it from tile pancreas or stomach- 
sweetbread. 

2. In pathol., same as aerothymioh. 
thymy (ti'mi), a. [< thyme + -yl.] 1. Abound- 
ing with thyme ; fragrant with thyme. 

Love paced ttie thymy plots of Paradise. 

Tennyson, Love and Death. 
2. fiesembling thyme; of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of thyme: ns, a thymy smell. 
Thynnidas (thiu'i-de), ti. pi. fNL. ‘(Ericlison, 
1842), < Thynittts + -id;c.] 1. In tntom., n curi- 

ous family of liymonopterous insects, occurring 
in South America and Australasia, and allied 
to the Scotiidm. The female is wingless, and resembles 
a large ant or some of the wingless l‘roctotry,nd/r, while 
the male ts usually much larger, fully ivlngul, and very 
active. The last abdominal Joint is furnished with cliit- 
Inous projections, as in some Chrysidid.r. More (ban fa) 
species are known. 

2f. In ichth., a family of scombroid fishes; tho 
tunnies. See Thymnts, 2. 

Thynnus (thin'us), > 1 . [NL., < L. thynnns, thun- 
nus, < Gr. Oivnoe, a tunny: so called from its 
quick, glancing motions, < fltrttv , OLav, dart 
along. Cf. tunny.] 1. In entom., a remarkable 
genus of hymenopterous insects, typical of tho 
family Tliynnidtc. Tho species are Australian. 
Falricitts, 1770. — 2f. In ichth., a genus of scom- 
broid fishes, so named by Cuvier in 1817 ; tho 
tunnies. Being preoccupied in entomology, tho 
namo was changed by Cuvier in 1829 to Urcy- 
nuis. See cut under albacorc. 

Thyone (tlii'o-ne), ». [NL. (Okcn, 1810).] 1. 
The typical genus of Thyonidic. — 2. A genus 
of crustaceans. 

Thyonidffi (thi-on'i-de), n. jd. [NL., < Thyone 
+ -idle.] Afamily of pedate holothurians, typ- 
ified by tho genus Thyone, having suckers 
scattered over tho surfaco of tho body. They 
are sometimes called sca-cacti. 
thyreoid (thi're-oid), a. and n. Same as thyroid. 
thyreopalatinus (thl're-o-pal-a-ti'nns), > 1 . ; pi. 
thyrcopalatini (-ni). [NL., as thtjrco(id) + jmla- 
tine-.] Same as palatoplmrynyciis. 
thyreopharyngeus (tlri're-o-far-in-ju'us), «.; 
pi. thyreophurymjci (-1). [NL.,as thyrco(id) + 
pharynx .] Same as constrictor pharyngts in- 
ferior (which see, under constrictor). 

Thyreus (tlii're-us), n. [NL., < Gr. Ovprot;, a 
large oblong shield.] A genus of hawk-moths, 
of the family Sphingidat. T. abboli is the Abbot's 
sphinx, ft dull-chocolate or grayish -brown moth with 
brown and sulphur-yellow hind wings. Its larva feeds 
upon the grape-vine, and has two marked colorational 
forms, one green and one brown. The caudal tubercle is 
polished black with a yellow annulus, and tho venter is 
yellow with pink spots betwoen the prolegs. See cut 
under sphinx. 

Thyridopteryx (thir-i-don'te-riks), n. [NL. 
(Stephens, 1835), < Gr. UopQ (Ovpti-), dim. of 
Obpa, a door, + rrripvf, a wing.] A genus of 
moths, of tho family Psychidic. The common hag- 
W'orm of the United States "is the larva of T. ephemcric- 
formi x The female Is wingless; the male abdomen is 10 - 
bust,and extends for some distance behind the hind wings; 
and the male antenna) are broadly pectinate almost to the 


tips. The genus is also represented in Australia. See 
Psychidie, and cut under bag-worm. 

thyro-aryepiglqtticus (thPro-ar-i-ep-i-glot'i- 
kus), h. [NL., as thyro(id) 4 ary(tcnoid) 4 
epiglottis.'] Same as thyro-arytenoid muscle 
(which see, under thyro-arytenoid). 
thyro-arytenoid (thPro-ar-i-te'noid), a. [< 
thyro(id) 4 arytenoid.’] Of or pertaining to 
the thyroid and arytenoid cartilages Thyro- 

arytenoid folds or ligaments, the vocal cords, (a) In- 
ferior, a strung elastic band passing on either side from 
the angle of the thyroid cartilage to the anterior angle 
of Hie base of the arytenoid cartilage. It is covered with 
thin mucous membrane, and forms the true vocal cord. 
(6) Superior, a delicate fibrous band of elastic tissue on 
either side, passing from the angle of the thyroid cartilage 
to the anterior surface of the arytenoid cartilage. It is 
covered with mucous membrane, and forms the so-called 
false vocal cord.— Thyro-arytenoid muscle, a broad, 
flat muscle on either side of the larynx, passing from the 
angle of the alaj of the thyioid cartilage and the crico- 
thyroid membrane, to be inserted into the base and an- 
terior surface of the arytenoid cartilage. It is divisi- 
ble into an inferior or inner poi tion, adjacent and parallel 
to the vocal cord, and a superior and outer portion. This 
muscle, innervated by the inferior laryngeal nerve, re- 
laxes the vocal cord. 

thyTO-arytenoideus (thl-ro-ar’i-te-noi'de-us), 
h. [XL.: seo thyro-arytenoid.] The thyro-ary- 
teuoid muscle — Thyro-axytenoideus superior. 
Same as arytenoidevs 

thyro-epiglottic (tlii-ro-ep-i-glot'ik), a. [< 
tlnyro(id) 4- cjnglottis 4 -tc.j Pertaining to the 
thyroid cartilage and tho epiglottis.— Thyro- 
epiglottic ligament, the long and nan ow ligament con- 
necting the epiglottis with the angle of the thyroid carti- 
lage, just below the median notch of the latter. 

thyro-epiglottidean (tlri-ro-ep'i-glo-tid'e-an), 
a. [< thyro(id) 4 epiglottis (-id-) 4 -c-dn.] 
Pertaining to tho th)*roid cnrtilago and the epi- 
glottis.— Thyro-epiglottidean muscle, a delicate fas- 
ciculus arising from the inner surface of the thyroid 
cartilage, just external to the origin of tho thyro-arytenoid 
muscle, spreading out on tho outer surface of the sacculus 
larynch, some flbci* extending to the arytcno-epiglottid- 
can fold, others to the margin of the epiglottis. It is in- 
nervated by the inferior laryngeal. Also called depressor 
epijlottidis. 

thyro-epiglottideus (thl-ro-cpri-glo-tid'o-us), 
pi. thyro-cpiglottidci (*i). [NL.: see ihyro- 

cjiiglottaUan.] The thyro-epiglottidean mus- 
clo (which see, under thyro-epiglottidean). 
thyroglottideus (tin ro-glo-tid'e-us), pi. 
thyroolottidci (-i). Same as thyro-cpiglottidcus. 

thyrohyal (thi-ro-hi'al), n. [< thyro(id) 4 Jiy- 
( oid ) 4 -al.] In cool, and anat., a hono de- 
veloped in the third postorai visceral arch of 
tho embryo of higher x'ertebrates, correspond- 
ing to the first branchial arch of fishes and nm- 
pliibian*?. fn) In man and other matnmal9, the greater 
cornu of the hyoid bone. See llrst cut under sfrultl. (M 
In a bird, sometimes, one of the long horns of the hyoiu 
bone, which curl up behind the skull, and in some wood- 
peckers even up over the top of the skull to the eye or 
nostril, consisting each of two pieces properly named 
ccrafobranchtal and cjnbranchial The ccrntobranchials 
and epibratiehials together arc badly called the thyrohyals, 
ami in still more popular language the “greater cornua” 
or “ horns” of the hyoid hone. 

thyrohyoid (thi-ro-lri'oid), a. and n. [< thy- 
roid) 4 hyoid.] I. a. In anat., of or pertaining 
to tho hyoid hono and the thyroid cartilage. 

— Thyrohyoid arch, the third postoral visceral arch.— 
Thyrohyoid ligament, a round elastic ligament passing 
from the superior cornu of the thyroid cartilage to tho 
extremity of the great cornu of the hyoid bone. Also 
called lateral thjrrohyoid ligament, in distinction from tho 
thyrohyoid membrane. See cut under larynx. — Thyro- 
hyoid membrane. Sec membrane, and cut under larynx. 

— Thyrohyoid muscle, a nniBclc extending from the 
oblique rluge on tho outer side of the thyroid cartilage 
to the great cornu of tho hyoid bone : innervated from 
the hypoglossal. See cut under tnuscfci. — Thyrohyoid 
space, the depressed space between the thyroid carti- 
lage and the hyoid hone In front. 

II. ». A small muscle of man and somo other 
animals, apparently a continuation of tho ster- 
nothyroid, arising from the thyroid cartilage 
of the larynx and inserted into the hyoid bone. 
Its action approximates the parts between 
which it extends. See cut under muscle*. 

thyroid (thi'ruid), a. and n. [Also, and prop., 
thyreoid ; < Gr. OvpconJf/g, shield-shaped (\6v- 
fipog OvptouMj f, tho thyroid cartilage), < Ovprog , a 
largo oblong shield (< 0hpa, door), 4 rhhg, form, 
shape.] I. a. Shield-shaped. Specifically— (a) In 
anat., noting the largest and principal one of the several 
cartilagesof the larynx, nnd soveral associated parts ; also, 
noting the obturator foramen and obturator membrane. 
(6) In zoul., noting shield-shaped color-mai kings, or birds 
having a thyroid marking: as, the thyroid woodpecker, 
Sphyropicus thyroidcus. — Cornua of the thyroid carti- 
lage. Sec cornu. — Isthmus of the thyroid gland. See 
isthmus.— Oblique line of the thyroid cartilage. Sec 
oblique.— Pyramid of the thyroid gland. See pyramid. 
—Thyroid artery, either of two artciies distributed to 
the region of the thyroid cartilage and thyioid body, (a) 
Superior, a branch of the external carotid, distributed to 
the sternothyroid, sternohyoid and omohyoid muscles and 
the thyroid body, nnd giving off the hyoid, sternomnstoid, 
laryngeal, and cricothyroid branches. (£») Inferior, a branch 


of the thyroid axis, passing beneath the great cervical ves- 
sels to be distributed to the lower part of the thyroid body, 
to the scalenus anticus, longus colli, inferior constrictor, 
and the infrahyoid muscles, and giving off the ascending 
cervical, inferior laryngeal, tracheal, and esophageal 
branches.— Thyroid axis. See axis^.— Thyroid body, 
the so-called thyroid gland. See below. — Thyroid carti- 
lage, the largest caitilage of the larynx, situated between 
the hyoid bone and the cricoid cartilage, and composed 
of two lateral halves, or ala*, continuous in front, where 
they form the projection known as Adam's apple. It artic- 
ulates with the epiglottis and the cricoid and other laryn- 
geal cartilages, and affords attachment to the vocal cords. 
See cut under larynx.— Thyroid dislocation, in surg., 
dislocation of the head of the thigh-bone or femur into the 
thyroid or obturator foramen. — Thyroid foramen. See 
foramen. — Thyroid ganglion. See aanglion.— Thyroid 
gland, a large and very vascular body, consisting chiefly 
of a congeries of blood-vessels, but not provided with a 
duct or known to furnish any secretion, saddled upon the 
larynx and upper part of the trachea. Its functions, if it 
have any, are unknown; it takes no part in respiration, 
though associated with the windpipe, and is apparently a 
vestigial organ, or the remains of some undetermined func- 
tional homologue of the lowest vertebrates. It is the seat of 
tlie disease known as bronchocelc or goiter, becoming some- 
times enormously enlarged.— Thyroid vein. See vein. 

II. n. 1. The thyroid cartilage. — 2. The 
thyroid gland. — 3. A thyroid artery, vein, or 
nerve. 

thyroidal (thi'roi-dal), a. [< thyroid 4 -al.] 
Same as thyroid. 

thyroideal (tln-roi'de-al), a. [< thyroid 4 - c - 
-«/.] Same as thyroid. 

thyroidcan (tlri-roi'de-an), a. Same as thyroid. 
thyroidectomy (thi-roi-dek'to-mi), n. [< thy- 
roid 4 Gr. EKTopy, a cutting out.] Excision of 
a part or the whole of the thyroid gland or of 
tho thyroid cartilage. 

thyrotomy (tln-rot'o-mi), n. [< tliyro(id) 4 
Gr. - ropia , < rkpveiv, rapeiv , cut.] In surg., divi- 
sion of the thyroid cartilage. 

thyrse (th6rs), n. [= F. thyrse, < L. thyrsus, < 
Gr. Oi'pcoc, a stalk, stem: see thyrsus.] 1. Same 
as thyrsus, 1. 

Wild I am now with heat ; 

O llacchus! coole thy raicsl 
Or frantick I shall eate 
Thy thyrse, and bite the bayes. 

Herrick, To Live Merrily, and To Trust to God. 

2. In hot., a contracted or ovate panicle, being 
a mixed or compound form of inflorescence in 
which the primary ramification is centripetal 
and tho secondary or ultimate is centrifugal. 
The inflorescence of the horse-chestnut and that of lilae 
are typical examples. Also thyrsus nnd cymobotrys. See 
cut under A'sculus. 

3. A small earthenware vessel, of a form re- 
sembling that of a pine-cone, especially such 
a vessel of ancient make. 


From their resemblance to pine cones they have been 
called thyrses, and arc supposed to have been used for 
holding mercury. 

R. M. Smith, S. K. Handbook, Persian Art, p. 12. 
thyrse-flower (th6rs'fiou // 6r), n. A plant of 
the acanthaceous genus Thyrsacanthus. 
thyrsi, n. Plural of thyrsus. 
thyrsiform (thtr'si-fdrm), a. [< L. thyrsus, a 
thyrsus, 4 forma, form.] In hot., resembling 
or having tho form of a thyrse. 
thyrsoid (thtr'soid), a. [< Gr. Oipoog, a stalk, 
stem, 4 Ehhg, form.] In hot., liavitig somewhat 
tho form of a thyrse. Also cymohotryosc. 
thyrsoidal (th6r'soi-dal), a. [< thyrsoid 4 -al.] 
Same as thyrsoid. 

thyrsus (ther'sus), n.; pi. thyrsi (-si). [< L. 
thyrsus, < Gr. Ovpaog, a stalk or stem, the Dionys- 
iac wand.] 1. Ono of 
tho most common at- 
tributes or emblems of 
Dionysus (Bacchus) 
and his thiasus aud vo 
tnries. It was a staff tipped 
with an ornament like a pine- 
cone nnd sometimes wrapped 
round with ivy and vine- 
branches, and appears in va- 
rious modifications in ancient 
representations. The bac- 
chantes carried thyrsi In their V/ 
hands when they celebrated 
their orgies. Also thyrse. 

2. Same as thyrse, 2. 

Thysanocarpus (tliis*- 
a-no-kar'pus), n. [NL. 

(W. J. Hooker, 1833), so 
called from the pods 
which hang like tassels; 

< Gr. Ohoavog, a tassel, 4 
icnp-6r, fruit.] A genus 
of cruciferous plants, of 
the tribe hatidcrc. it is 
characterized by a sin all onc- 
sceded ringed silicic, often 
with a perforated margin, 
by nccumbcnt cotyledons, and stamens without appen- 
dages. There are about 0 species, natives of California and 



Tliyrsus.— From cast of a vase 
with .irch.itstic reliefs., in the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Rostcn. 
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Oregon. They are slender branching annuals, with pin- 
natifld radical leaves, and entire, clasping, and sagittate 
stem-leaves. The racemose white or violet flowers aro fol- 
lowed by flattened ovate or roundish pods hanging on fili- 
form pedicels and resembling samaras. A variety of T. 
curcipes with perforated wing is known as lace-pod ; and a 
fringed variety of T. laciniatus, as fringepod (which see). 
Thysanopoda (this-n-nop'o-dil), n. [NL.,< Gr. 
Oiaavog , a tassel, + Wofrf = E. foot.] A 

genus of crustaceans. T. incrmis is a small spo- 
cios which furnishes much of tho food of the 
groat blue rorqual, BaUmoptcra sibbaldi. 
thys an opter (tlps-a-nop'tAr), v. [< Thysanop - 
tern. ] A thysanopterous insect. 
Thysanoptera (this-n-nop'to-rji), n. pi. [NL. 
(Haliday, 183G), < Gr. Oiaavog, a tassel, + irrspdv, 
a wing.] In Brauor’s system, the seventh or- 
der of insects, including only tho family Thrip - 
ichc (or Thripsiihc ), by tlio older authors (be- 
foro Haliday) considered as belonging to tho 
TLcmiptcra. The head ends in a short fleshy beak, but 
the maxilire bear two- or throe-jointed palpi, and labinl 
palpi are present. The wings are long, narrow, often vein- 
less, and furnished with a long fringe. In tho males of 
some species the wings are wanting. The eggs aro cyltn- 
dric, round at one end and knobbed at tho other. Tho 
larva and pupa arc both active. The feet end in bulbous 
enlargements, whence the name Physopoda, applied to the 
group by Burmeistcr. Two species have been found to 
be carnivorous, but tho majority arc plant-feeders. The 
principal genera aro Phlccothrips, Limothrips, and Thrijis. 
Seo cut under Thrips. 

thvsanopteran (tliis-n-nop'te-rnn), a. and n. 
thysanoptcr + -an . ] I. a. "Thysanopterous. 

II, n. A thysnnopter. 

thysanopterous (this-a-nop'to-rus), a. Of or 
pertaining to tho Thysanoptera. 
Thysanotus(this-a-nb'tus), n. [XL. (R. Brown, 
1810), so called i'rom tho fringed flowcr-scg- 
monts; < Gr. Oiaavog, a tassel, fringe, + ovg (wr-), 
ear.] A genus of liliaceous plauts, of tho tribe 
Asphodelcie and subtribp An thcriccic. it is charac- 
terized by paniclcd or fascicled flowers with their three in- 
ner segments fringed, by smooth ill am cuts, and by a threc- 
cellcd ovary with two Buperposcd ovules in each cell. Tho 
22 species are all Austral inn. One, T. chrysantheru*, occurs 
also in the Philippines and in southern Chinn. Thej grow 
from a thick, hardened horizontal rhizome, in some species 
Bhort and mostly replaced by a cluster of flhers or tubers. 
They produce grass-like radical leaves and a leaflets scape, 
erect, or in ono species, T. dichotomw », almost twining. 
They are known as frinyc-hhi, ami nrc occasionally culti- 
vated for the peculiar iris like flowers 

Thysanura (this-a-nu'rii), n. [XL. (Latreillo, 
1802): seo thysanurous.] 1. The lowest order 
of hexapod insects, including primitive wing- 
less ametabolous forms with simple eves, living 
usually in damp places and under stones, and 
known as spring tails and bristletails. in many 
species the trachea* are wanting It comprises in tills 
sense the three 6uhorders Collemlola, Symphyta, and Ci- 
nura. See cuts under Catnpodea, rilvcrjtsh, and sprinytail 
2. An order of loss extent (when tho Colic m- 
bola are considered of ordinal rank, as by Lub- 
bock), including only the families JapygidiV , 
Cainpodidiv, and LcpismaUdiv, and correspond- 
ing to tho suborder ('in ura, 
thysanuran(this-a-nu / rau),o.aiul/i. [< Thysa- 
nura + -««.] I. a. Thvsanurous. 

II. 71. A member of the Thysanura. 
thysanurian ( this-u-mVri-nn), a. Same as thys- 
an u rous. J. IJ. Comstock. 
thysanuriform (this-u-mVri-formb a. [< NL. 
Thysanura, q. v., + L. forma, form.] Resem- 
bling a thysanuran; thysanurous. S. II. Scttd- 
dcr. 

thysanurous (this-n-nu'rus), a. [< Gr. Oiaavog , 
a tag, tassel, + oi/xi, tail.] Having long cau- 
dal filaments which serve as a spring; spring- 
tailed; belonging to the Thysanura, in either 
sense. 

thyself (THl-self'), pron. [< thy 4- self. Seo 
self.] A pronoun used reflexively for empha- 
sis after, or in placo of, thou: as, thou thyself 
shalt go (that is, thou slmlt go and no other). 

Thou alone art unhappy, none so bad as thyself. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 313. 

Glad to find thyself so fair, 

Toor child, that waitest for thy love ! 

Tennyson, In Memoriatn, Vi. 

ti 1 (to), n. [Xativo name.] In Polynesia, tho 
plant Cordyhne terminalis, same as hi ; in New 
Zealand, transferred to C. australis and C. tndi- 
risa, plants otherwise known as cabbagc-palm , 
and, with tho whole gonus, as palm-lily. 
ti 2 (te), n. In solmization. See si. 

Ti. In chcm., tho symbol for titanium. 
tia (to 'a), ii . See Sagcretia. 
tiao (tyil'o), n. [Chinoso.] A string of cash. 
See cash 1. 

Twenty miles from Tcking the big cash are no longer 
In circulation. Small nominal cash are used, 1,000 of which 
make a tiao, and 3,000 to 3,500 of which are equal to a taol of 
silver. Hep. of Sec. of Treasury, 1880, p. 390. 
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tiar (tiiir), )!. [< P. tiarc, < L. tiara : see tiara.'] 
A tiara. [Poetical.] 

Of beaming sunny rays a golden tiar 
Circled his head. Milton, P. L., iii. 025. 

tiara (ti-n'rii), n. [Formerly also tiar ; < F. tiarc 
= Sp. Pg. It. tiara; < L. tiara, tiaras, < Gr. rtapa , 
Ttapag , ru/pyg , tho head-dress of tho Persian 
kings; origin unknown.] 1. An ornament or 
article of dress with which tho ancient Persians 
covered tho head : a kind of turban. As different 
authors describe it it must have been of different forms. 
The kings of Tcrsia alone had a right to w’ear it straight or 
erect ; lords and priests w’ore it depressed, or turned down 
on the fore side. Xenophon says the tiara was encom- 
passed with the diadem, at least in ceremoninls. 

On hiB head . . . he ware a Persian tiara, all set down 
with rows of so rich rubies ns they w’crc enough to speak 
for him that they lmd to judge of no mean personage. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, v. 
2. A cylindrical diadem pointed at the top, 
tipped with tho mound and cross of sovereignty, 
and surrounded with throe crowns, which the 
Pope wears as a symbol of his 
threefold sovereignty. Till late in 
the middle ages tiara was a Bynonym of 
viitra, a bishop's miter, and at ceremonies 
of a purely spiritual character the Pope 
still wears tho miter, not the tinrn. Cath. 
Diet. 

Gregory XI. nssumed the tiara on the 
last dny of 1370. The Century, XL. 692. 

3. Figuratively, tho papal dignity. 
— 4. A coronet or frontal; an or- 
nament for tho head: used loose- 
ly for any such ornament consid- 
ered unusually rich: as, a tiara 
of brilliants. — 5. In her., a bearing represent- 
ing a tall cap-liko or pointed domo surrounded 
by throe crowns, ono ubovo tho other, and hav- 
ing at tho point an orb and cross: it is sup- 
posed to represent tho crown of tho Pope, it is 
usually all of gold, and this does not need to be expressed 
in tho blazon. Also called Pojie's crown, triple croicn. 

6. In conch.: (a) A miter-shell. (b) [cap.] [NL. 
(Mcnke, 1830).] A genus of miter-shells. 

tiaraed (ti-a'rjid), a. [< tiara + -cd~.] Adorned 
with a tiara. Imp. Diet. 

Tiarella (ti-a-rePii), n. [XL. (Linnrcus, 1703), 
so culled in allusion to somo resemblaneo of tho 
eapsulo to a tiara or turban; dim. < L. tiara, n 
cap: wo tiara.] A genus of polypetulous plants, 
of the order Saxifragaeete and tribe Saxifrage, r. 
It is characterized by a o‘nc-celied ovary with thc‘placentrc 
basilar or nearly so. Tho 6 species arc natives of North 
America, except one in the Himalaya Mountains. They 
nrc slender erect herbs from a perennial root, bearing a 
teiminal rnccme of white flowers and numerous long-peti- 
oled lca\ e«, w hich are chiefly radical, nnd are undivided ns 
In the eastern, or deeply parted ns in the western Ameri- 
can species. T. eordi/olta, native from Canada to Virginia, 
Is called false miterwurt nnd coolieort. See coolwort. 

tibt (tib), a. [Particular uses of Tib , dim. of 
Tibby , Tibbie , a corruption of the name Isabel. 
Cf. .//// 2 , Jack Tom, etc., similarly used.] 1, 
A common woman; a paramour. 

Thou art the damned doorkeeper to every 
Coistrcl that comes enquiring for his Tib. 

Shah., Pericles, iv. G. 170. 
2. The ace of trumps in tho gamo of gleck. 
Seo Tom 3. 

tib-cat (tib'knt), a. [< Tib, female name, cor- 
responding to Tom in tom-cat.] A shc-cat : eor- 
relativo with tom-cat. JlaUiieeU. [Obsolete or 

JII'OV. Ell"] 

Tiberian (ti-bC'ri-nn), n. [< E. Tibcriamts, of 
Tiberius, < Tiberius, Tiberius, n Ronum prtc- 
nomen, prob. connected with Ttberis, the river 
Tiber.] Of or pertaining to Tiberius, llomnn 
emperor A. D. 14 to 37. 

tibertt (tib'ert or ti'bert), 11 . [Also ti/bert; prop, 
a man’s name, thesnmoas Tybalt, <. OF. Thibaud, 
Thibaut, n form of Theobald, G. IJictbolt, etc.] 
An old name fora eat. Compare fib-ait. “Sliak- 
speare regards Tybalt as the Fame las Tibcrt], lienee sonic 
of tile insulting Jokes of Mercutio, who calls Tybalt ' rat- 
catcher ’ and ‘king of cats.’" (Xarer.) 

'Mongst tlicso Tibcrt y, who do you think there was? 

11. . I nplgrams, cxxxlit. 

tibet, thibet (ti-bet'J, n. [Short for Tibet cloth.] 
1. Same as Tibet cloth.— 2. A woolen stuff usu- 
ally printed in colors. 

Tibetan (tib'e-tjm), a. nndii. [Also Thibetan; 
< Tibet (seo def.") + -in i.] I. a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Tibot (or Thibet), a dependency of China, 
situated north of India. 

II. n. 1. A native of Tibet. — 2. The lan- 
guage of Tibot. It belongs to the monosyllabic 
or southeastern Asiatic family. 

Tibet cloth. [Also Thibet cloth : so called from 
Tibet in Asia.] 1. A heavy material mndo 
wholly or in part of goat’s hair. — 2. A delicate 
stuff for women’s dresses. 

Also tibet. 
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Tibetian (ti-be'shian), a. and n. [Also Thibe- 
tian; < Tibet + -ian.] Same as Tibetan . 

tibia (tib'i-a), n . ; pi. tibia:, tibias (-e, -liz). [= F. 
tibia, < L. tibia, the shin-bone, the sliin, hence 
a pipe, flute (orig. of bone).] 

1. In anat. and zodl. f tho inner 
and usually tho larger of the two^_ 
bones of the crus, or lower leg/" 
extending from the knee to tho 
ankle ; tho shin-bone of man. 

This is of prismatic section, with a great- 
ly expanded head which articulates with 
the femur to the exclusion of the fibula, 
and a process at the foot which forms 
the inner malleolus of the ankle. The 
tibia forms the ankle-joint in all mam- 
mals which have one, with or without 
the fibula, by articulation with the ns- * 
trngalus. In many cases it appears to 
be the only bone of the lower leg, the 
fibula being shortened and partly abort- 
ed, or even completely nnkylosed with 
the tibia. Much of the tibia is subcu- 
taneous in man, and the character of the 
broad face ami Bliarp edge of its pris- 
mntic section has an ethnological sig- 
nificance. See platycnemic, and cuts 
under crus, digitinrade, Equidir, fibula, 

Omilho8cclida, Plantigraaa, Plesiosau- 
rus, tarsus, nn<l skeleton, with several 
others cited under the last-named word. 

2. In ornith., the tibiotarsus. In 
somo birds, as tho loon, tho tibia 
develops an immenso apophysis 
which projects far above the 
knee-joint. Seo also cuts under 
Dromams and tibiotarsus. — 3. 

That segment of tho hind limb 
wliicli extends from tho knee to 
the ankle; the part of the leg cor- t 
responding to tho extent of the trier)} ntwut half 
tibia; tho hrus; the drumstick natural sire. 

of a fowl: used especially in en d orfemur: /*. 
ornithology. — 4. In cn tom., the c f nc ,XJ 

fourth and’ penultimate joint of a^pfe; °abo'? 
tho leg, botwoen the femur and 
the tarsus. It is often enlarged, as in 
snltatorinl forms, especially in connection with such in- 
ernssate femora as those of grasshoppers, etc. See cuts 
under corbiculum and coxa. 

5. An ancient variety of flageolet, or direct 
flute, singlo or double* Seo Jlutd, 1 (a). 

The same variety of strings may be observed on their 
lmrps, ami of stops on their Tibi re. 

Addison, Hemarks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, I. -1GG). 

Clypeate. digitate, follaceous, palmate tibiaa. Sec 
the adjectives.— Oblique line of the tibia. See oblique. 
—Pronator tibiee. See jieroncotibial, 2.— Serrate tib- 
iae. See snrate. — Spines of the tibia. See sjnne. 

tibial (til/i-al), a. and n. [= F. tibia I, < L. 
tibialis, < tibia, the shin-bone, a pipe: seo 
tibia.] I, a. 1. Of or pertaining to the tibia, 
shin-bone, or inner bono of tho lower leg or 
crus: ns, tho tibial crest; tibial muscles; tibial 
arteries. — 2. Of or pertaining to the crus, or 
lower leg (seo tibia, 3): as, tibial feathers; tib- 
ial scutella. — 3. Of or pertaining to tho fourth 
segment of the leg of an insect : as, tibial hairs. 
— 4. Of or pertaining to tho pipe or flute called 
tibia.— Anterior tibial nerve, a branch of the pero- 
ncnl nerve lying In front of the Interosseous membrane. 
It supplies the tibialis nnticus, the extensor longus digi- 
torum, extensor longus pollicis, extensor brevis digitorum, 
and with sensory fibers the ankle-joint and the skin on the 
dorsal surface of contiguous sides of the first nnd second 
toes.— Posterior tibial nerve, the continuation of the 
popliteal nerve down the back of the leg beneath the 
muscles of the calf. After supplying the muscles of the 
back of the leg, except tho poplitcus, it divides at the in- 
ner sido of the nnklo into the internal nnd external plan- 
tar.— Tibial apophysis, ill ornith., a long process from 
tho upper end of the tibia in some birds. See tibia, 2. — 
Tibial arteries, branches lesulting from the bifurca- 
tion of the popliteal artery, especially tho two main 
trunks, (a) The anterior extends along the anterior surface 
of the interosseous membrane, after passing through the 
aperture In the upper part of that membrane, as far as the 
bend of the ankle, where it becomes the dorsal artery of the 
foot. It supplies tho muscles of the anterior part of the 
leg, and gives off tlio anterior and posterior tibial recur- 
rent nrtcries and tho malleolar arteries, (b) The posterior 
continues down between the superficial nnd deep muscles 
of the back of the leg, giving ofl muscular, cutaneous, 
and internal malleolar branches, and the medullary and 
peroneal arteries, and bifurcating near the heel into the 
internal nnd external plantar arteries. — Tibial crest. 
See crista tibi/e, under crista.— Tibial epiphyses, tibial 
condyles, in ornith., that part of the tarsus which is to be 
or has been nnkylosed with the tibia proper. See cuts un- 
der tibia nnd tibiotarsus.— Tibial trochlea, in ornith., a 
bridge of bone across the lower end of the tibiotarsus, 
between its condyles, confining certain tendons which 
play beneath it ns if in a pulley. 

Ii, n. 1. A structure connected with the 
tibia; especially, such a muscle, artery, or 
nerve. — 2. Tho fifth joint of a spideFs leg, 
boing tho second of the two which form the 
shank. 

tibiale (tib-i-a'le), 7i.; pi. tibialia (-li-ji). [NL., 

neut. of L. tibialis: see tibia!,"] A lione of the 
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tick 4 (tik), «. [Abbr. of ticket.'] 1. Credit; 
trust : as, to buy on tick. 

I confess my tick Is not good, and I never desire to game 
for more than I have about ine. 

Sedley , The Mulberry Garden (1CGS). (Fares.) 

A poor Wretch that goes on tick for the paper he writes 
liis Lampoons on, and the very Ale and Coffee that inspires 
him, as they say. Wycherley, Love in a Wood, iii. 1. 

2. A score, account, or reckoning. 

Then the bills came down upon me. I tell you there 
are some of my college ticks ain’t paid now. 

Thackeray, Philip, xxxviii. 

[Colloq. in both uses.] 

tick 4 (tik), v. i. [< tick*, «.] 1. To buy on tick 
or credit ; live on credit. 

Joyii. The best wits of tiie town are but cullies them* 

S %r Sim. To whom? . . . 

Joyn. To tailors and vintners, but especially to French 
houses. 

Sir Sim. But DappCrwit is a cully to none of them ; for 
he ticks. Wycherley , Love in a Wood, i. 1. 

2. To give tick or credit ; trust one for goods 
supplied, etc. 

The money went to the lawyers ; counsel won't tick. 

Arbuthnot, llist. John Bull, iii. 8. 

[Colloq. in both uses.] 

tick c t (tik), n. [< OF. tic, a disease of horses: 
see f/c 1 .] In a horse, the malady or vice now 
called cribbing. 

tick 0 (tik), n. [Said to be imitative.] The 
whinchat. [Prov. Eng.] 

tick-bean ( tik' ben), n. A variety of the common 
European bean, Vicici Fabu, nearly the same ns 
the variety known as horse-bean. 

tick-eater (tik # e A ter), v. A bird of the genus 
Crotopliaga ; an ani. See cut under ani. 

ticked (tikt), p. a. [< tick 1 + -cd-.] Speckled; 
slightly mottled. 

When a plain color is speckled with small white marks, 
the dog is said to be ticked. 

Dogs of Great Britain and America, p. 45. 

ticken (tik'on), ». [A corruption of ticking-.] 
Same as ticking-. Imp. Diet. 

ticker 1 (tik'fer), n. [< tick 1 + -rr 1 .] Something 
which ticks, or makes a slight repeated sound. 
Specifically — (a) A natch. [Slang.) 

“If you don’t take fogies and tickers — ... If you 
don’t take pocket-hnnkochers am! watches,” said the 
Dodger, reducing his conversation to the !e\cl of Olhers 
capacity, “some other co\e will * 

I)ichen<t, Oliver Twist, xvili 
(b) A telegraphic instrument, especially a stock indicator 
(which see, under indicator). (Colloq. J 

ticker 2 t (tik'(*r), n. [< Ud;^> + -r#*l.] A crib- 
bing horse. Lawrence, Treatise on Horses (ed. 
1802), p. 218. 

ticker-in (tik'(*r-in'), n. In cot ton- in a nuf., the 
first roller-card, which draws in single fila- 
ments from the feed-rollers. 

ticket (tik'ct), v. [< ME. ticket, < OF. *cstiquct, 
etiquet, in., estiquette, etiquette , f., a bill, note, 
label, ticket, csp. a bill stuck up on a gate or 
wall as a public notice, F. etiquette, f., a label, 
ticket, etiquette, < MHG. G. stech n, stick: seo 
stick^. Of. etiquette.'] 1. A written or printed 
card or slip of paper nflixed to something to in- 
dicate its nature, contents, or price, or to give 
other notico or information; a label. 

lie [Samuel Collins] constantly read Ills lectures twice a 
week for above forty years, giving notice of the time to 
his auditors in a ticket on the school doors. 

Fuller, \\ orthies, Buckinghamshire, I. 209. 

2f. A bill or account stuck up; a score; hence, 
to take goods on or upon ticket, to buy on credit. 
Now contracted to tick. See heb 1 , n. 

Come, neighbours, upon this good news let ’s chop up 
to iny host SnegoB. he’ll be glad to hear of It too. I am 
resolved to build no more sconces, but to pay my old 
tickets. Bandolph, Hey for Honesty, ii. 0. 

No matter whether . . . >ou have money or no; you 
may swim in twenty of their boats over the river upon 
ticket: Marry; when silver comes in, remember to pay 
treble their fare. Dekker, Gull’s Hornbook, p. 145. 

3. A slip of paper or cardboard on which a 
memorandum, notice, order, acknowledgment, 
or tho like is written or printed ; a card or slip 
of paper serving as a token or evidence of a 
light or of a debt: as, a thcatcr-tickct ; a rail- 
way -ticket ; a lottery-f/cA'cf ; a pawn -ticket. The 
use of tickets is chiefly in contracts of a class such ns arc 
made in large numbers, with ninny persons, but all on 
the same terms. There lias been much discussion ns to 
whether a ticket is a contract. Rightly viewed, it is the 
token of a contract, and may or may not embody in the 
Inscription terms of the contract; but when it does so, 
other terms may be implied by law, or expressly agreed 
on outside of its contents by the parties — the object of 
stating upon the ticket anything more than what is neces- 
sary to its use as a token being usually, if not always, 
merely to lestrict some liability which the law would 
otherwise imply, not to embody the whole agreement. 
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The porter . . . there gave me a little ticket under his 
hand as a kind of warrant for mine entertainement in 
mine Inne. Cory at. Crudities, I. 57. 

They send the Beadle with a List of such Friends and 
Relations as they have a Mind to invite [to the funeral] ; 
and sometimes they have printed Tickets, which they leave 
at their Houses. 

Quoted in As/ifon’s Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 

[I. 55. 

4f. A visiting-card. 

“A ticket?” repeated Cecilia. “Does Lady Nylarnl only 
admit her company w'ith tickets?” “O Lord!” cried Miss 
Larollcs, laughing immoderately. “Don’t you know' what 
I mean? Why, a ticket is only a visiting-card with a name 
upon it; but we all call them tickets now.” 

Miss Burney, Cecilia, i. 3. 

Poor dear Mrs. Jones . . . still calls on tho ladies of 
your family, and slips her husband's ticket upon tho hall 
table. Thackeray, Philip, xiil. 

5. A list of candidates nominated or put for- 
ward by a party, faction, etc., for election : as, 
the Democratic ticket; the Prohibition ticket; 
the regular and opposition tickets in the elec- 
tions of a club. — 6. In certain mining districts 
of England and Wales, a tender from a smelter 
for a lot of ore offered by a miner, in accor- 
dance with tho peculiar method of sale called 
ticketing or by ticket . Sco tho quotation. 

In Cornwall, Cardiganshire, and partly in Denbighshire, 
the Isle of Man, ami elsewhere, each Mine sends samples 
of its ore to the Smelters In various localities, along 
with a notice to the effect that tenders or tickets will be 
received, up to a certain day, on which they will be 
opened and the highest offer accepted. 

Fercy, Metallurgy of Lead, p. 400. 
Allotment ticket. See allotment note, under allotment. 

— Benefit ticket. See benefit .— Commutation ticket. 
See commutation-ticket.— Coupon ticket. See coupon.— 
General ticket, ill elections to representative bodies, a 
list of candidates so composed ns to ofTcr to the voters of 
a large political division (as a State) a number of candi- 
dates for common membership equal to the entire repre- 
sentation to which such division Is entitled; a ticket not 
arranged with a view to the representation of territorial 
subdivisions by a single repiescntative each. 

Thcicis another cause that has greatly contributed to 
place tho control of the presidential elections in the 
hands of those who hold or seek ofllcc. I allude to what 
is called the yeneral ticket system ; which has become, 
with the exception of a single state, the universal mode 
of appointing electors to choose the President and Vice- 
President. Calhoun, Works, I. 370. 

Limited ticket, in railroad usage, a ticket not giving the 
holder all the privileges given by an ordinary ticket, as, 
for instance, one limited to a trip commenced on a speci- 
fied day or by a particular train, or excluding the right 
to break the journey by stopping on the way nnd taking a 
later train.— Mileage ticket, a ticket issued by a carrier 
of passengers, entitling the holder to be carried a given 
number of miles.— Scratched ticket, a voting-ticket or 
ballot on which some change lias been made by erasure or 
substitution.— Season ticket, a ticket or pass entitling 
the holder to certain privileges for the season, or for a 
specified period : as, a season ticket entitling one to travel 
at pleasure between specified places on a line of railway ; 
a season ticket to nn nrt-gnllerj or place of amusement. 

— Split ticket, in ixili/ics, n ticket or ballot made up of 
the names of candidates from two or more tickets or par- 
ties.— Straight ticket, in polities, a ticket bearing the 
names of the regular nominees of a party or faction, and 
no other. — The ticket, the right or correct thing. [Col- 
loq or slang. ) 

She ’s very handsome nnd she ’s very finely dressed, only 
somehow she ’s not — she 's not the ticket, \ on see. 

Thackeray, New comes, vii. 

That’s about the ticket in this country. 

Trollope, Oiley Farm, lxvli. 
Through ticket. Sec through*. — Ticket of leave, a 
permit Issued sometimes in Great Britain ami her colonies 
to a prisoner or convict who bns served a part of his time 
nnd who may be intrusted with his liberty under certain 
restrictions, such as reporting to the police nt certain 
specified Intervals, sleeping in the place given to the 
police as his abode, leading nn honest life, etc. 

Wlicn the convicts were sent out to the colony they 
received ench in turn, after a certain period of penal pro- 
bation, a conditional freedom: in other words, a ticket of 
leave. J. McCarthy, Illst. Own Times, xx\i. 

Ticket-of-leave man, a convict w ho lias received a ticket 
of leave.— To run ahead of the (or one’s) ticket, in 
IT. S. politics, to receive a larger vote than the average 
vote polled by one’s associates on the same electoral ticket. 
Similarly, to run behind the ticket is to receive less than 
such an nv erngc vote. 

ticket (tik'ct), r. 1. [< ticket. ».] 1. To put a 

ticket or label on; distinguish by affixing a 
ticket; lnbol. 

AYritini; was to him little more than nn nuxiliary to 
natural history ; a way of ticketing specimens, not of ex- 
pressing thoughts. Mrs. Garkcll, Mary Barton, xxxiii. 

I am so far from hating tiie Dodsons myself that I am 
rather nglmst to flml them ticketed with such very ugly 
adjectives. George Eliot, in Cross, II. x. 

For myself it matters little whether I be ticketed ns a 
High, a Low, or a Broad Churchman. 

nineteenth Centura , XXVI. 825. 

2, To furnish with a ticket: as, to ticket a pas- 
senger to California. [Colloq., U. S.] 
ticket-day (tik'et-dii), n. The day before tbe 
settling or paying day on the stock-oxchango, 
when tho tickets containing the names of tho 
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actual purchasers are given in by one stock- 
broker to another. 

ticket-holder (tik'etrh61 ,/ dfir), it. 1. A device 
for attaching a tag, card, etc., to a trunk, box, 
or parcel. — 2. In a railway sleeping-ear, a 
metal clip or spring fastened to tbe side of a 
berth, to hold the tickets of the occupant. — 3. 
A device for attaching a railroad-ticket to the 
hat or coat of a passenger to keep it in view. 
— 4. One who holds a ticket, as for admission 
to an exhibition or for other privilege, 
ticketing (tik'et-ing), n. [Verbal n. of ticket, 
i>.] 1. The act or practice of affixing tickets 

to anything, or of giving tickets for it: as, the 
ticketing of goods or of passengers. — 2. The 
selling of ore by ticket. See ticket, «., G. 
ticket-night (tik'et-nit), it. A benefit at a 
theater or other place of public entertainment 
tbe proeeods of which are divided among sev- 
eral boneficiaries, each of whom receives an 
amount equal in value to the tickets individu- 
ally sold, less an equal share of the incidental 
expenses. 

ticket-porter (tik'et-por ,/ ter), n. A licensed 
porter who wears a badge or ticket, by which 
he may be identified. [Great Britain.] 
ticket-punch (tik'et-punch), n. A hand-punch 
for stamping or canceling railroad, theater, or 
other tickets. The most common form cuts a hole 
in tiie ticket, the sliupe of tiie hole indicating a number, 
letter, or some other device. In some forms the blank 
stamped out of file ticket is retained in a receptacle at- 
tached to tiie puncli, an alarm-bell is rung, or a register- 
ing device is set in motion to record the’numberof tickets 
punched. 

ticket-writer (tik'et-ri' r t6r), n. One who writes 
or paints show-cards for shop-windows, etc. 
tick-hole (tik'hol), n. A dmsy cavity or empty 
space in a lode: same as vug in Cornwall. 
Farcy. [Derbyshire, Eng.] 
ticking 1 (tik'ing), n. [Verbal n. of tick 1 , «?.] 
The act of making ticks, or slight repeated 
sounds; tho sounds themselves: as, the ticking 
of the clock. 

ticking 2 (tik'ing), n. [< tick '3 + -ing 1 .] A 
strong material of linen or cotton, basket-wo- 
ven, and usually in stripes of blue or pink with 
white. It is used especially for bedticks, whence the 
name, and also for awnings and similar purposes, and in 
recent times ns a foundation for embroider)', the stripes 
facilitating the woiking of certain designs. Also ticken. 

Maggie had on a simple brown calico dress and an apron 
of blue ticking. G. H\ Cable, Stories of Louisiana, ii. 

ticking-work (tik'ing-wdrk), n. A kind of em- 
broidery done upon ticking as a background, 
tho stripes of the material being utilized in the 
design. 

tickle (tik'l), v . ; pret. nnd pp. tickled, ppr. tick- 
ling. [Early mod. E. also ticlc; < ME. tiklcu, 
tikclcn , freq* of tikken, E. tick, touch lightly: 
sco tick 1 . Cf. G. dial, zicklcn, excite, stir up. 
Cf. tickle, a. Not, ns often supposed, a trans- 
posed form of kittle 1 .] I. Irons, 1. To tease 
with repeated light touches in some sensi- 
tive part, so as to excite tho nerves, thereby 
producing a peculiar thrilling sensation which 
commonly results in spasmodic laughter, or, if 
too long continued, in a convulsion; titillate. 

If you tickle us do we not laugh? 

Shak., M. of V., iii. 1. GS. 

Their Stings nre not strong enough to enter a Man’s 
Skin ; but, if disturbed, they will fly at one as furiously as 
the great Bees, and will tickle, but cannot hurt you. 

Dam]ncr, Voyages, II. ii. 112. 

We were informed of a very particular manner of catch- 
ing them by encompassing them with a net, and men go 
into the water, tickle them on the belly, nnd so get them 
ashoar. Pococke, Description of tho East, II. ii. 252. 

He is playful so out of season that he reminds me of a 
young lady I sau at Sta. Maria Novella, who at one mo- 
ment crossed herself, and nt the next tickled her compan- 
ion. Landor, Imag. Conv., Southey and Landor, ii. 

2. To touch, affect, or excite agreeably; grati- 
fy; please or amuse by gentle appeals to one’s 
imagination, sense of burn or, vanity, or the like. 

Whereat her Mniestie laughed as she had bene tickled, 
nnd all tbe rest of the company, although very graciously 
(as her manner is) she gaue him great thankes. 

Puttcnham, Arte of Eng. Foesie, p. 217. 

Tho first view did even . . . tickle my senses with in- 
ward joy. Coryat, Crudities, I. 110. 

How dost like him? art not rapt, art not tickled now? 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, iii. 1. 

Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw.' 

Poj>c, Essay on Man, ii. 270. 

My father was hugely tickled with the subtleties of these 
learned discourses. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, iv. 31. 

The notion of the lion couchant with his currant eyes 
being hoisted up to tbe place of honor on a mantle-piece 
tickled my hysterical fancy. Mrs. Gaskell, Cranford, xiv. 

nis spice is of so keen a flavor that it tickles the coars- 
est palate. Whipple, Ess. and Rev., 1. 13. 
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Secret laughter tickled all my soul. 

Tennyson , Princess, iv, 
3. To take, movo, or produce by touching light- 
ly. [Rare.] 

Nimble Tom, surnamed the Tup, 

For his pipe without a peer. 

Ami could tickle Trcnclimorc up, 

As 'twould joy your heart to hear. 

Drayton, Shepherd’s Sirena. 
The cunning old pug . . . took puss’s two foots, 

And so out o* th* embers he tickled his nuts. 

Byrom, Toll. L., Esquire, 
n. inlraiis. 1. To feel titillation: as, his foot 
drill d . — 2. To tingle pleasnntly; thrill with 
gratification or amusement. 

Who, seclnp him, with secret joy therefore 
Did tickle inwardly in everic vaine. 

Spenser, Mulopotmos 1. 394. 
What opinion will the managing of this affair bring to 
mj wisdom 1 my invention tickles with apprehension on ‘t. 
. Beau, and FI., Thierry and Iheodoret, lii. 2 . 
In trifling works of fancy, wits agree 
That notidng tickles like a simile. 

Garrick, quoted in W. Cooke’s Memoirs of t%. Foote, 1. 107. 

3. To have an impatient or uneasy desire to 
do or to get something; iteli ; tingle. 

The fingers of the Atlieniens tided to nide and succour 
Hnrpalus. Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 318. 
I am glad the silly man is w cake and old ; 

By heauen, my Angers tickle at liis gold. 

Ueyirood, Four I’rentlscs of London (Woiks II. lS.'O. 

4. To produce the sensation of titillation, or 
the slight nervous excitement of a light touch 
on some sensitive pnrt. 

A feather or a rush drawn along the lip or cheek doth 
tickle, whereas a thing more obtuse . . . doth not. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 705. 
ticklef (tik'l), a . [Early mod. E. also tide; < 
ME. tickle, tikcl, tikil ; < tickle, v. Not, as often 
supposed, a transposed form of kittle 1 , «.] Eas- 
ily moved; unsteady; unstable; inconstant. 
This world is now ful tikcl sikerly. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 242. 
For some men be tickle of tongue. 

And play the blabs by kynde. 

Babces Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 101. 
So tide be the termes of mortall state. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. iv. 2s. 
I have set her heart upon ns tickle a pin as the needle 
of a dial, that will never let it rest till it be in the right 
position. Chapman, Widow b Tears, n 2 

But these wives, sir, are such tickle 
Tilings, not one hardly staid nmongst a thousand. 

Shirley , The Brothers, 11. 1. 
tickle (tik'l), n. [< tickle , r.] A light teasing 
touch in some sensitive pnrt ; a gentle tickling 
act or action. 

I gave her [a child] a little tickle; and veril) she began 
to laugh. Jt. D. Blaekmnre, Maid of Skcr, v. 

tickle-braint (tik'l-brun), n. One who has a 
tickle or unsteady brain, as one intoxicated. 

Teaee, good pint-pot ; peace, good tickle-brain. 

Shak., 1 lien. IV., li. 4. 4.w. 

tickle-footedf (tik'l-fut'ed), a. Uncertain : in- 
constant; slippery. 

Yon were ever tichlc-footcd. 

Beau, and FI., Scornful Lady, v. 

tickle-grass (tik'I-gras), n. The hair-grass or 
thin-grass, Agrostis scetbra ; also, one of similar 
grasses, as the old-witch grass, Patticum capil- 
lar c. 

ticklenburgt (tik'len-K*rg), ii. [Origin ob- 
scure.] A coarse mixed linen fabric made for 
the West India market. Shinn on (Is. 
ticklenesst (tik'l-nes), n. [< ME. tikehiessc; 
< tickle, a.,+ -nexs.] Unsteadiness ; instability ; 
uncertainty. 

Herd hath hate and clymbynge tikelncssc. 

Chaucer, Truth, 1. 3. 

tickler (tik'l6r), v. [< tickle 4- -er 1 .] 1. One 
who or that which tickles or pleases.— 1 2. 
Something which puzzles or perplexes; some- 
thing difficult to understand or answer ; a puz- 
zle. [Colloq.] — 3. A narrow difficult passage 
or strait on the coast of Newfoundland. — 4. 
A memorandum -bo ok kept to tickle or refresh 
the memory ; specifically, a book used by bank- 
ers, showing, in tho order of their maturity, 
notes and debts receivable by tho bank. There 
is usually a tickler for oacli month of tho year. 
[Colloq.] 

The ticklers, showing In detail debts receivable In the 
future, those past due. and also the overdrafts, require 
explanation by the president. Harper's Slag., LXXX 4 ttl. 

5. A small bottle containing about half a pint 
(of spirits), or just enough to “ tickle” ; also, a 
dram of whisky or brandy. [Colloq.] 

Whiskey was sold and drunk without screens or scru- 
ples. It was not usually bought by tho drink, but by the 
tickler. Harper’s Mag., LXXIX. 388. 
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It is too cold to work, hut it is not too cold to Bit on a 
fence chewing, with a tickler of whisky handy. 

Fortnightly Dev., N. S., XXXIX. 77. 

6. A small weapon carried on the person, as a 
pistol or a knife. [Slang, southern and west- 
ern U. S.] — 7. A strap with which to whip. 
— 8. A prong used by coopers to extract 
bungs from casks. — 9. A large longicorn bee- 
tle, Monohammus titillator , with extremely long 
antennre: so called from the habit it has (in 
common with most of the Ccrambycidzc) of 
gently touching now and then tho surface on 
which it walks with tho tips of its long an- 
tenna). T. JP. Flams. 

tickling (tik'ling), n. [Verbal n. of tickle, v.] 

1. The act of one who tickles. — 2. The sensa- 
tion produced by the teasing of slight touches 
on some sensitive pnrt, or the analogous sen- 
sation produced on the mind, tho imagination, 
vanity, or the like by tho presentation of some- 
thing pleasing, gratifying, ludicrous, etc. 

Delight hath a Joy in it, either permanent or present. 
Laughter hath onely a scornful tickling. 

Sir P Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. 
3. Tho act of stirring lightly : said humorously 
of the soil. 

Vegetable-gardens require only a tickling to bear pro- 
fusely. The Critic, XV. 192. 

ticklish (tik'lish), a. [< hcUe + -ish 1 .] 1. Eas- 
ily moved or unbalanced ; unsteady ; unstable ; 
uncertain; inconstant. 

These Words, being considered of by the Judges, seemed 
to express a ticklish Hold of Loyalty. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 242. 

I think our ofllce stands on very ticklish terms, the Par- 
liament likely to sit shortly, and likely to l>c asked more 
money, and we lie able to give a very bad account of tho 
expencc and of uhat we have done with what they did 
give before. Pepys, Diary, II. 304. 

We embarked In a little ticklish , incommodious punt, 
such ns I have seen used on the Thames by worthy citi- 
zens bobbing for eels. B Hall, Travels in N. A., I. 14S. 

2. Dubious; difficult; critical. 

Princes lmd need, in tender matter and ticklish time, to 
beware what the) say 

Bacon, Seditions and Troubles (ed. 18S7). 

The doctor would by no means let him blood, which, 
nevertheless some hold might have saved his life; but it 
is a ticklish point. Court and Times of Charles I., I. 318. 

Politics in those da>s u ere ticklish subjects to meddle 
with, even in the most private company. 

Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia's Lovers, xiv. 

Not far from here [Eden Harbour] are tho English Nar- 
rows. a passage which Is a ticklish but interesting piece 
of navigation. Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, I. ix. 

3. Easily tickled ; tickly; touchy: as, the sole 
of the foot is very ticklish; a ticklish person. 

Wc see nlFo that the pnJme of the hand, though it hath 
as thin n skin as the other parts mentioned, yet is not 
ticklish, because it is accustomed to be touched. 

Bacon, Nat Hist., § 7G0. 

He s as ticklish as can be. I love to torment the con- 
founded toad ; let jou and I tickle 1dm. 

Wycherley, Country Wife, iv. 3. 

ticklishly (tik'lisli-li), adv. In a ticklish man- 
ner. 

ticklishness (tik'lish-ncs), n. Ticklish char- 
acter or quality, (a) The condition of being easily 
tickled. 

We know by the ticklishness of the soles vvliat a multi- 
tude of flne nervous llhres terminate in them. 

G. Cheyne, Essay on Regimen, p. 200. {Latham.) 
(b) Unsteady, unstable, or insecure state or character: 
ns, the ticklishness of a seat or of a boat, (c) Dilllculty; 
difficult, peiplexing, or critical character or state : as, tho 
ticklishness of some undertaking. 

tickly (tik'li), a. [< tickle + -y 1 .] Same as 
ticklish. 

tickseed (tik'sed), v. 1. A plant of tho genus 
Coreopsis. — 2. A plant of tho genus Corispcr- 
imnn, usually named hug-seed. — 3. Sumo as tick- 
i ref oil .— Tickseed sunflower, Coreopsis trichosperma, 
a species with conspicuous golden-yellow rays, found in 
the eastern and interior United States. 

tick-tack 1 (tik'tak), n. [Cf. MD. ticktackcn, play 
tick-tack, prob. orig. ‘tick’ or ‘click, 1 LG. tikk- 
takken , touch lightly; a varied reduplication 
of tick 1 , n. Of. tick-tack 2 and tick-tock.] 1. A 
pulsating sound liko that made by a clock or 
watch; a ticking. — 2. Specifically, tho sound 
of tho beating of the heart. 

Tiic stethoscope revealed the existence of no difficulty, 
. . . and tho normal ftcA'-faffr of the heart beat with healthy 
precision. J. M. Carnochan, Operative Surgery, p. 130. 

3. A device employed in playing certain prac- 
tical jokes, consisting of a small weight so fas- 
tened that one at a distance can, by pulling 
a string, cause tho weight to tap against tho 
house or window. [U. 8.] 

tick-tack 1 (tik'tak), adv. [An elliptical use of 
tick-tack 1 , «.] With a sound resombling the 
beating of a watch. 
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tick-tack 2 (tik'tak), n. [= F. tic-tac = Pg. 
tiquetaque = Dan. tiktak , prob. < MD. *ticktack, 
D. tiktak, tick-tack; prob. so called from the 
clicking noise made by tho pieces, < MD. tick- 
tackcn, D. tiktakken, play tick-tack ; prob. orig. 
‘tick’ or ‘clicks see tick-tack 1 . Hence, by 
variation, trick-track, F. trictrac .] A compli- 
cated kind of backgammon, played both with 
men and with pegs. Compare tricJc-track , and 
see tho third quotation below. 

He’ll play 

At fayles and tick-tack. 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iiL 2. 

From hence we went to the Groom Porters, where they 
were a Labouring like so many Anchor Smiths at the 
Oake, Back Gammon, Tick-Tack, Irish, Basset, and throw- 
ing of Mains. Quoted in Ashton's Social Life in Reign of 
[Queen Anne, II. 111. 

This is the plain game of tick-tack, which is so called 
from “touch and take," for if you touch a man you must 
play him, though to your loss. 

Complcat Gamester, p. 113. ( Fares .) 

tick-tock (tik'tok), ii. [An imitative redupli- 
cation of tick 1 . Cf. tick 1 .'] The slow recurrent 
ticking of a tall clock. [Colloq.] 
tick-trefoil (tik'tre // foil), n. A plant of the ge- 
nus Dcsmodhnn : so named from the trifoliate 
leaves and the joints of the pods, which are ad- 
hesive liko ticks. Several species have attracted at- 
tention in the southern United States as promising fodder 
anil soiling plants. Also tickseed. 
tickweed (tik'wed), n. The American penny- 
royal, Rcdcoma pulcgioidcs. 
ticky (tik'i), ii. Same as tacky 2 . 

Ticorea (ti-ko're-ii), n. [NL. ( Aublet, 1775), from 
the native name in Guiana.] A genus of plants, 
of the order Putaccas and tribe Cusparicsc. it is 
characterized by flowers with a short calyx and epipetalous 
stamens, some of which are sterile, while the others have 
nppendnged anther-cells. There are 3 species, natives of 
Brazil and Guiana. They are trees or shrubs varying great- 
ly In habit; their leaves or leaflets are pellucid-dotted 
and entire. Tho white, scarlet, or yellowish flowers form 
leafless panicles or cymes, which usually terminate the 
branchlets. Several species are used medicinally in Brazil, 
as T. jasminijlora ; and the baik of T. febrifuga, an in- 
tensely bitter astringent, is a native febrifuge. 

ticpolonga (tik-po-long'gii), 11 . [E. Ind.] A 
very venomous serpent ot India and Ceylon: 
same as eobra-monil. 

Ticuna poison (ti-ko'nii. poi'zn). An arrow- 
poison used by tho Ticiiuas and other Indian 
tribes dwelling near the Amazon. When given to 
animals it produces strong convulsions, lasting for hours. 
It probably contains picrotoxin, like other South American 
arrow -poison s. Diet, of Chcm. 

tid 1 (tid), n. [An obs. or dial, form (with short- 
ened vowel) of tide 1 .] Fit or favorable season 
or condition: as, tho land is in fine tid for sow- 
ing; henco, humor. [Scotch.] 

Summer fallow has enjoyed a most favourable tid for 
working, and lias pulverized down into flne mould. 

The Scotsman. 

tid 2 (tid), «. [Adial. var. of f/f 1 .] 1. Anudder; 
a teat. [Prow Eng.] — 2. A small cock of hay. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

tid 3 (tid), a. [Origin obscure; cf. tidder, t\] 
Silly; childish. [Prov. Eng.] 
tid 4 (tid), a. [Appnr. a sham word, assumed 
to exist in tidbit, and derived from the same 
source as that hero given to tidder ; but tidbit 
is a corruption of titbit.] Tender; soft; nice. 
See tho etymology. Imp. Diet. 
tid c f, adv. " Same as titc 1 . Halliwell. 
tidal (ti'dal), a. [< tide 1 4- -n/.] 1. Of or per- 
taining to a tide or tho tides ; subject to or 
characterized by a periodical riso and fall or 
ebb and flow: as, a tidal river; tidal waters; 
a tidal basin. 

Wo know that the temperature of comets is increased, 
chiefly, it lias been supposed, by tidal action, as they ap- 
proach the sun. Nineteenth Century , XXVI. 794. 

2. Dependent on the tides: ns, a tidal steamer 
(that is, a steamer the hour of whose departure 
is regulated by the state of the tide); tidal 
trains (that is, trains that ran in connection 
with tidal steamers). 

Ascertaining first at what time during every evening 
of tills month tho tidal trains from Dover and Folkestone 
reacli the London Bridge terminus. 

IF. Collins, Armadale, \ . 3. 
Tidal air, tho air which passes In and out in breathing, 
generally estimated at about 25 cubic inches at each 
respiration. See residual air, under atrl. 

Asphyxia takes place whenever the proportion of car- 
bonic acid in tidal air reaches ten percent, (the oxygen 
being diminished in like proportion). 

Huxley and Youmans, Physiol., § 127. 
Tidal alarm, a device for sounding an audible alarm, 
operated by tho ebb and flow of tidal currents. It is gen- 
erally attached to a buoy or vessel or to a post, to warn 
vessels otf a dangerous locality, ns a shoal. E. II. Knight. 
— Tidal basin, a dock which Is filled at high tide. E. H. 
Knight.— Tidal crack, in arctic regions, a crack or series 
of cracks in ice along the shore, caused by tidal motion. 
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Also ficfe-eracA*.— Tidal friction, frictional resistance 
caused by the movement of tidal waters, tending to dimin- 
ish the angular velocity of the earth’s rotation, and hence 
to lengthen the day.— Tidal harbor, a harbor in which 
the tide ebbs and flows, in distinction from a harbor which 
is kept at high water by means of docks with flood-gates. 
Also tide-harbor. — Tidal motor, a mechanical device by 
which the ebb and flow of the tide are utilized as a source 
of power.— Tidal river, a river whose waters rise and fall 
up to a certain point in its course under the influence of 
the tide- wave.— Tidal wave. («) The wave of the tide ; 
a great wave of translation in the ocean moving in the 
manner in which the wave of the tide moves according to 
the canal theory, but commonly produced by an earth- 
quake. (6) Figuratively, a wide-spread or general mani- 
festation of strong feeling or sentiment: as, a tidal wave 
of popular indignation. 

tidally (ti'dal-i), adv. As a tide; in a manner 
dependent on or affected by the tide. Winchcll , 
World-Life, ii. 2. 

tidbit (tid'bit), n. Same as titbit. 

tiddet. Preterit and past participle of tide 1 . 

tidder (tid'er), v. t. [Also tiddlc; appar. < *tid- 
dcr , a., ult. < AS. tedre = OFries. teddre = D. 
feeder = MLG. teder, tender, weak. Cf. tid*.] 
To use with tenderness; fondle. Johnson. 

tiddle (tidT), v. t.; pret. and pp. fiddled, ppr. fid- 
dling . [Avar, of tidder.'] I. trans. Same astidder. 

It intrnns. Totriflo; potter. 

To leave the family pictures from his sons to you, be- 
cause you could tiddlc about them ! 

Bichardson, Clarissa Ilnrlowe, I. xlil. 

tiddlywink (tid'li-wiugk), n. 1. A shop where 
monej' is lent on goods without a pawnbroker’s 
license. Lctand. [Slang.] — 2. A shop where 
beer is sold without a license. llalliicell. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

tiddy 1 (tid'i), n. [Origin obscure.] The four 
of trumps at the game of glook. 

tiddy 2 (tid'i), n . ; pi. tiddics (-iz). [Cf. tidy%.] 
The European wren. Also hdley-wrcn. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

tide 1 (tid), it. [Also dial., with shortened vowel, 
lid; < ME. tide, tyde , tid, tyd , < AS. tid , time, 
horn*, season, opportunity, = OS. tid = OFries. 
tid = MD. iijd, time, tide of tho sen, ghetijdr , 
time, opportunity, tijdc, tije , tide of the sen, 1). 
tijd, time, gctij, time, opportunity, tij, tide of tho 
sea, = MLG. tide, getide , time, tide of tho sen, 
LG. tied, time, tide, tide of the sen, = OIIG. zit, 
sidlt, MIIG. zit, G. zut , time, = led. tilth, time, 
tide, hour, service, = Sw. l)nn. tid, time, sea- 
son (not recorded in Gotli.): with formative -it 
(related to AS. lima, E. time* = Iccl. timi, time, 
with formative -inn (sec time*), and to G. zicl. 
etc., end, goal, with formative -/ : see tilt 1 . /#/!-), 
from */ ti, not found outside of Tout. lienee 
tide 1 , tiding, etc., betide.] 1. Tirno; season. 
[Obsolete except in composition.] 

If till wijf come with a pin) lit 
On man or cliilil at on> fide, 
lie not to hast! to flstc A chide. 

Babccs UvoK (E. E. T. S.), p. 61. 

lie keeps his tides well. Shaft , T. of A., i. 2. 67. 

This wishing a good Tide had its cflect upon us, and lie 
i\as commended for Ids salutation. 

Steele, Taller, No. ITS. 

2. Fit time or season ; opportunity. 

lie that tas not Ids tyme when the tyde askes. 

But lettes it ilculy ouerdryve with dclling to noght, 

Wite not his wiruis, tliof hyni moo imppyn! 

Distraction of Troy (E. II. T. S ), 1. 70G7. 

I lia\c Important business, 

The tide n hereof is now. 

Shaft., T and C., v. 1. 90. 

Tide Tarrluth for no Man, a pleasant and merry comedy. 

George Wapiti (1011), title. 
[Compare the common proverb “Time and tide wait for 
no man ”] 

3. Eedcs,, n season of tho church year; in a 
narrower sense, a feast-day; a festival: as, 
Wliitsun /idc (the whole octave or tho day only) ; 
Hallow title. 

What bath it done, 

That it in golden letters should be set 
Among the high tide* in the calendar? 

Shah., K. John, ill. 1. SG. 

Tide was scrupulously used by the Puritans in com- 
position instead of the Popish word mass, of which they 
iiad a nervous abhorrence. Thus, for Christmas, Hallow- 
mas, Lammas, they said Christ-fu/r, Ilnllow-fide, Lamb- 
tide. Luckily Whitsuntide was rightly named to their 
hands. Xarcs. 

4f. Mass; office; service. 

They dwell in the Iniulc of Armenctcn ncrc vnto An- 
thiocliyen, and there is whrythyn Beruyce of the masses, 
and tlieyr other tydes is all in thc>r one comon speche so 
that they all mey > nderstandc it wlmt they synge-or rede. 

II. Eden (First Books on America, ed. Arber, p. xxxl.). 

5. A definite period of time ; specifically, a day 
or an hour; in mining , the period of twelve 
hours. 

He no sholdc suffren in no wyse 
Custance within his regne for tnbydo 
Thre dayes and a quarter of a tyde. 

Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 700. 
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Why weep ye by the tide , lady ? 

Why weep ye by the tide? 

How blythe and happy might he be 

Gets you to be his bride ! 

John o’ Uazelgreen (Child’s Ballads, IV. 84). 

6. The periodical rise and fall of the waters of 
tho ocean and its arras, due to the attraction 
of the moon and sun. Every particle of matter com- 
posing the eartli gravitates towaid the moon inversely 
as the square of its distance, this attraction being about 
nnnW of the weight of the pat tide. Living upon the 
eartli, we consider bodies at rest which have a fixed posi- 
tion relative to the earth. Supposing, then, what cannot 
be strictly true, that the crust of the earth experiences no 
periodical deformation of the nature of a tide, the rise and 
fall of the water as compared with a bench-mark on the 
shore will be its rise and fall relatively to the earth’s 
center. Since an attraction is simply a component accel- 
eration, or rate of change of velocity, which compounded 
with others gives tho resultant acceleration of the body’s 
motion, it follows that the gravitational acceleration of 
the solid earth toward the moon, when all its particles 
arc held rigidly together by cohesionnl accelerations, 
must be very nearly the same as the simple gravitation 
toward the moon of the pniticle at the earth's center. 
Now, we find the acceleration of a particle relative to the 
earth's center by geometrically subtracting from its abso- 
lute acceleration tlmt of the center of the earth. Every 
particle of those parts of the surface nearest the moon is 
by the law of inverse squares more attracted to the moon 
than is the center of the earth, and consequently is ac- 
celerated upward from the eaith; and, In like manner, 
every particle of those parts furthest from the moon is 
less attracted to the nioon than is the earth’s center, and 
so is also accelerated upward from the earth (tills causing 
the tide to rise in those parts). Thus, if m is the moon’s 
attraction nt the unit of distance, r the distance of the 
moon from the center of the earth, and a the earth’s 
semidiameter, tho attraction relative to the earth's cen- 
ter, nt a point of the surface where the moon is in the 
zenith, is 

m/(r—ay - ni/r 2 = 2mrr/r 3 (l - n/r)*, 
and the same where the moon is in the nadir is 

wi/r 2 — wi/(r i- a)- = 2inn/r 3 (l H-«/r) 2 . 

But where the particle ns seen from the center of the 
eartli is 00* from the moon, the attraction Is a little less 
than tho attraction nt the center, being wi/(r 2 -f« 2 )in place 
of m r and is also not parallel to the latter; so tlmt it 
is accelerated dow nwaid toward the earth by an amount 
equal to «ui/r 3 (l + rr 5 /r 2 )3. Compounding these accelera- 
tions with the accelerations of the weights of the par- 
ticles, wc sec that the resultant for any particle points 
Uss toward the moon than the line from the particle to 
the earth’s center. But the surface of the water must be 
perpendicular to the resultant attraction; hence tlmt sur- 
face must bulge out in a prolate form on the line through 
the centers of the moon and caith. The extreme differ- 
ence in depth of the water would be about 20 Inches, or, sub- 
stltntlng the sun for the moon.it would be about l> Inches. 
If after the prolate form had been produced the disturb- 
ing body were to be suddenly annihilated, the ocean, sup- 
posing it covered the whole eartli, would be throw’ll into 
a state of oscillation betw con n prolate and an oblate form. 
Tlie time of the oscillations would depend on the depth of 
the water, and they would gradually die out from viscos- 
ity and other resistances. If the moon were to move 
round the water-covered earth on the equator, similar free 
oscillations would bo set up and would gradually die out, 
hut at the same time other motions would be forced and 
w ould not die out. Supposing first, for the sake of simpli- 
city, that the effects of viscosity were very great, the wa- 
ter would be permanently raised al! round the equator so 
ns to increase the cUiptieity of the surface of the sea, nml 
such an elfcct, on a minute scnle, is in fact produced. But, 
besides that, the equatorial section of the form of the 
water would be elliptical, the water continuing to pile up 
os long ns it was nt nil drawn toward the moon; so that 
high tide w ould not lie reached until 4 hours 46 minutes af- 
ter the moon had crossed the meridian. If the resistance 
is not so great the time of high tide will be earlier or later, 
according as the natural oscillations are quicker or slow er 
than tlie forced motion. The resistance will also produce 
small component oscillations of periods one half and one 
third of those of the principal oscillations. Ever)’ in- 
equality in the motion of tlie sun niul moon produces its 
own distinct component tido; but the magnitudes of the 
tidesnrevery different from theinagnitudcsof the Inequal- 
ities. Tlie forms of the continents nml of the sea-bottom 
aifect tlie range of the tides In two ways. In tho first place, 
they form basins in which the waters are susceptible of 
free stationary oscillations of various periods. Now, it is 
a known theorem of dynamics tlint forced vibrations at- 
tain large amplitudes when tlicir periods arc nearly the 
same as those of free vibrations, but are very small when 
tlicir periods are nearly double those of free vibrations. 
In the second place, the continents in many cases force 
tlie ocean into canals, in which the tides take tlie form of 
progressive waves of translation, which will be greatly in- 
creased by a narrowing and still more l>y a shoaling of 
the channel in tlie direction of their progression. In this 
case there are distinct cotidnl lines. In the North At- 
lantic the semidiurnal tide is large, but much larger in 
the eastern and northern parts than on the southern and 
western sides. The diurnal tides, on the other hand, are 
remarkably small. High tide occurs in the northern parts 
three or four hours earlier than in the southern ; and be- 
tw een them, about Nantucket, there is little tide, and in 
many places four tides a day. In the Gulf of Mexico the 
semidiurnal tides are very small, and tlie diurnal tides are 
alone sensible. In a few places, ns Tahiti, in the Pacific, 
and Courtow’ii, in county Wexford, Ireland, the lunar tides 
almost disappear, so that high tide never occurs many 
iiours from noon or midnight, and near such places there 
are others where tlie tides almost altogether vanish. 

Tlie tide of tho sea had filled the clianel of the riuer of 
Raman. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 10. 

A sea full of shelves and rocks, sands, gulfs, euripes and 
contrary tides. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 694. 
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7. Ebb and flow; rise and fall; flux and reflux. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 

Shaft., J. C., iv. 3. 218. 

8. Flow; current; stream; flood; torrent. 

What a tide of woes 

Comes rushing on this woeful land at once ! 

Shaft., Rich. II., ii. 2. 98. 
An honest gentleman ; but he’s never at leisure 
To be himself, he has such tides of business. 

B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, v. 1, 
The usual daily clearance has been making in tlie city 
for an hour or more; and the human tide is still rolling 
westward. Dickens , Dombey and Son, iv. 

Acceleration and retardation of the tides. See 
acceleration. — Atmospheric tides. See atmospheric. — 
Declinational tide. See dcclinational.— Lagging of 
the tides. See lagging.— Lee or leeward tide. See lee- 
ward.— Meteorological tide, a rise and fall of the sea 
due to regular alternations of the wind, to regular rain- 
fall and evaporation, or to any other meteoiological in- 
fluence.— Priming of the tides. See lagging of the 
tides, under lagging.— Retard Of the tide. See retard. 
—To work double tides, to work night and day. See 
def. 6. 

Thus both — that waste itself might work in vain — 
Wrought double tides, and all was well again. 

Crabbe, Works, I. 52. 

Weather tide, a tide running to windward. 
tide 1 (tid), v. ; pret. and pp. tided, ppr. tiding. 
[< ME. tiden (pret. tiddc, pp. tided, tid), < AS. 
tidnn, happen, < tid, time, hour: see tide 1 , n. 
In the later senses from the modern noun.] I. 
intrnns. If. To happen; betide. 

I dorst han sworn, 

The sliolde nevere han tyd so fnyre a grace. 

Chaucer , Troilus, 1. 907. 

2. To drift with the tide; specifically (naut.), 
to work in or out of a harbor, etc., by taking 
advantage of the tide and anchoring when it 
becomes adverse. 

ncre, because of the many shelfes, we were forc'd to tyd*. 
it along the Channell. Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 28, 1041. 

Now it came to pass that on a fine sunny day the Com- 
pany’s yacht the Half-Moon, having been on one of its 
stated visits to Fort Aurania, was quietly tiding it down 
the Hudson. Jning, Knickerbocker, p. 251. 

To tide on, to drift on; continue; last; get on or along. 

I have given him relief, and he may tide on for some 
considerable time. Lancet , 1S91, 1. 72. 

II. irons. 1. To drive with the tide or cur- 
rent. 

Their images, the relics of the wrack, 

Torn from the naked poop, are tided back 
By the wild waves, and rudely thrown ashore. 

Dryden, tr. of I’ersius’s Satires, vi. G7. 

2. To carry through; manage. 

I will tide 

Tills affair for you ; give it freight and passage. 

B. Jonson, Staple of News, iv. 1. 

3. To succeed in surmounting: with over: as, 
to tide over a difficulty. 

tide‘ J t. An obsolete preterit of tie 1 . 
tide 3 !. An erroneous Middle English form of 
tidy 1 . 

tide-ball (tld'bul), ». A ball hoisted ou a staff 
to indicate the height of tho tide, 
tide-coacht (tld'kocli), n. A stage-coach plying 
in connection with a packet whose arrival and 
departure depended on the tide. 

He took a place in the tide-coach from Rochester. 

Smollett, Roderick Random, xxiv. (Davies.) 

tide-crack (tid'krak), v. Same as tidal crack 
(which see, under tidal). 
tide-current (trd'kur'ent), V. A cun-out in a 
channel caused by the "alternation of tho level 
of tho water during tho passage of the tide- 
wave. 

tided (ti'dcd), a. [< tide' 1 + -nt-.] Affected by 
the tide; having a tide; tidal. 

The tided Thames. Bp. Hall. 

tide-day (tid'da), v. The interval between 
two snceessivo arrivals at tlie same place of 
tho vertex of the tide-wave, 
tide-dial (tid'di'al), n. See dial. 
tideful (tld'ful), «. [< tide 1 + -/id.] Season- 

able ; opportune. [Obsoleto or local.] 
tide-gage (tld'giij), n. 1. A graduated beam or 
spar serving to indicate tho riso or fall of the 
tide : sometimes placed on shoals and bars. — 
2. An apparatus for recording tlie movements 
of the level of water. A pencil is attached to a itoat 
hy means of mechanism so ns to move vertically with tlie 
level, but in diminished measure, tlie paper upon which 
tho pencil marks being meanwhile carried horizontally 
at a uniform rate by means of clockwork. More compli- 
cated instruments perform integrations mechanically. 

tide-gate 1 (tld'gat), n. [< fide 1 + pnfe 1 .] A 
gate through which water passes into a basin 
when the tide flows, and which is shut to retain 
tho water from flowing back at tbo ebb. 
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tide-gate 2 (tid'giit), n. [< tide 1 + gate 2 .] if. 
Tideway; stream. 

Some visible apparent tokens remaine of a haven, . . 
though now it be grnvcld up, and the streame or ty denote 
tamed another way. 

.V arte. Lenten Stutfe (Harl. MIsc., VI. 150). (Davies.) 
2. Xaitt., a narrow place where the tide runs 
with great velocity. 

tide-harbor (tId'biir"bo'r), n. Same as tidal 
1 nrhnr (which see, under tidal). 
tide-land (tid'land), n. Such land as is affected 
by the tide; land which is alternately covered 
aid left dry by the ordinary flux and' reflux of 
the tides — Tide-land spruce. See r/.n/rc' 1 . 
tideless (tld'les), a. [< tide i + -fc«s.] Without 
ebb or flow. 

There is a considerable fresh water volume debouching 
into a tideless sea or lake. 

Jour. Franklin Inst., CXXV. 30G. 

tide-lock (tid'lok), n. A lock situated between 
the tide-water of a harbor or river and an in- 
closed basin when their levels vary, it has two 
pairs of double gates, by which vessels can pass either way 
at all times of the tide. Also called guard-lock. 
tidelyt (tid'li), adr. [< ME. tidcly, tydcly.K AS. 
tidliee (= D. tijdclijlc = G. ccitlich), timeiv, sea- 
sonably^ tidlic (= D. lijdchjl; - G. zcitlich), 
timely, seasonable, < tid, time, tido: sec tide 1 
and -?y 2 .] 1. Seasonably; opportunely; suit- 

ably; fitly. 

But [he] tok to him tidcly trewe cunsajl euere. 

iriHtnm of Palerne (E. E. T. S ), i. 54S2. 
Item, Sir, if my Maister of the Holies he not come, I 
trust to God to com tydely i now, as for the traversys. 

Pastnn Letters, I. 528. 

2. Cleverly; smartly; bravely. 

Than Troiell full tidcly turnyt into batell, 

With a foike that was fell, fuersc of assaute. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 10270. 

tide-mark (tul'miirk), it. The limit of the flow 
or of the ebb of the tide, 
tide-marsh (tid'miirsb), ti. See marsh. 
tide-lneter (tid'mo , ter), 11 . A tide-gage, 
tide-mill (tid'mil), u. 1. A mill supplied with 
power by means of a water-wheel operated bv 
a fall or current in a tideway or from a tidal 
basiu.--2. A water-pumping station operated 
by a tide-wheel, used to pump water over u 
dike. See tidc-wliccl. 

tide-pool (tid'pol), a. A pool left by the re- 
gress of the tide. 

tide-predictor (tkl'pre-dik'tpr), n. An instru- 
ment for calculating the times and heights of 
high and low water. In the machine of Ferrell (which 
Is used for the official tide-tables of the United States Coast 
Surrey) there Is a chain passing over thirty-four pulleys 
attached eccentrically to half as many revolving axes. 
Tuo hands move In an apparently very Irregular way 
over a dial ; when these coincide the time of high or low 
water is read olf on the dial, and the height of the water 
upon a vertical scale with a moving Index at the side, 
tide-rips (tid'rips), 11 . pi. Iiough water caused 
by opposing tides or currents, 
tide-rock (tid'rok), «. A rock alternately cov- 
ered and uncovered by the tides, 
tide-rode (tid'rod), a. Xaut., swinging by the 
foreo of the tido when at anchor; riding at 
anchor with head to tide and not to wind. See 
wind-rodc. 

tide-runner (tld'run^Cr), n. A fish whose move- 
ments correspond to or are otherwise affected 
by the tides. 

TheBe big fellows [weakfish] are designated as title- 
runners. Sportsman's Gazetteer, p. rtf. 

tides-man (fidz/man), «. 1. One who is em- 
ployed only during certain states of tho tide. — 

2. A tidewaiter. 

tide-table (tid'ta'bl), n. A table showing tho 
time of high water at any place, or at different 
places, for each day throughout the year, 
tidewaiter (tid'wa'tir), n. Ono of a class of 
custom-house officers whoso business it is to 
await the arrival of ships, and to seo that while 
in port tho customs regulations as to tho land- 
ing and shipping of goods aro observed, and tho 
revenue laws aro not violated. 

If he misses a pair of colours, or a tide-waiter's place, lie 
has no remedy hut the highway. 

Swift, Advice to Servants (Waiting-Maid). 
The father of the Custom-IIonso— the patriarch not 
only of this little squad of officials, but, I am bold to say, 
of the respectable body of tide-waiters all over the United 
States — was a certain permanent Inspector. 

Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, Int., p. 17. 

tide-water (t5d'wfi'tt*r), n. Water affected by 
tho ordinary ebb und flow of tlio tide.— Tide- 
water region, the low plain of eastern Virginia, extend- 
ing from tne Atlantic coast westward about 100 miles, 
tide-wave ftid'wav), n. A tidal wave (which 
see, under tidal). 
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tideway (tld'wa), n. A channel in which the 
tide sets. 

Now and then great budgerows crossed our path, or 
lay anchored in the tideway. 

ll r . II. Russell, Diary in India, I. 125, 
tide-wheel (tid'hwel), n. A water-wheel oper- 
ated by a head of water from a tidal basin, 
or working as a current-wheel in a tideway or 
sluice. 

tidiff, n. See tidy 2. 

tidily (ti'di-li), adv. [< tidy 1 + -ty 2 .] Neatly; 
with simplicity and suitability: as, a tidily 
dressed girl. 

tidiness (ti'di-nes), n. [< tidy 1 + -h<?ss.] Tho 
quality of being tidy; neatness: as, the tidiness 
of dress, of a room, etc. 

The open country is more pleasing than the small vil- 
lages, vv lilcli have not the tidiness of the New England 
small villages. Harper's Mag., LXXVIII. 258. 

tiding (ti'ding), n. [< (a) ME. tiding , tydingc , 
tideng, tithingc , < AS. * tithing = D. iijding = 
JIL6. tiding MHG. zitungc , G. zeitung (cf. 
Sw. tidning), news, information; verbal n. of 
AS. ti dan y etc., happen : seo tide 1 , v. (b) Mixed 
with ME. tidnide, tithende , tithindc, < Icel. tidh- 
nidt = Dau. tidende , lit. things happening, pi. 
ppr. of *tidha = AS. tidan, happen: see tide*.'] 
Tho announcement of an event or occurrence 
not previously mado known; n piece of news; 
hence, in the plural, news ; information ; in 
telligence: now always used in the plural. 

Thus saugh I fals and 6oth compouned 
Togeder lice for oo tydingc. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 2100. 
Behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which 
shnll be to all people. Luke ii. 10. 

I shall mnko my master gliul with these tidings. 

Shak., M. W. of W., iv. 5. 57. 
[The plural form tidings is sometimes UBed as a singular. 
Compare ncus. 

The tiding .« comes that they are nil arrived. 

Shak., K. John, iv. 2. 115.] 
= Syn. Intelligence, etc. See news. 

tiding-well (ti'ding-wel), «. A well that obbs 
and flows or is supposed to ebb and flow, with 
the tide. 

Thcic is a tiding-well 
That daily ebbs and flows. 

Drayton, Polyolblon, xxx. 83. 
tidley (tid'li), n. [(’f. tuldy 2, tidy 2 .] The wren 
of Europe, Troglodytes parvulus. Montagu. — 
Tidley goldfinch. See goldjmch. 
tidlyt, adv. Same as fitch/. 
tidological (ti-do-loj'i-kai), a. [< tidolog-y + 
-ie-al. J Of or pertaining to tidology : as, tido- 
logical researches. IVhcwfll. 
tidology (ti-dol'o-ji), n. [Irreg. < E. tide 1 + 
<ir. -Xoj ia, < ?i}ri v, speak: seo - ology .] Tho 
doctrine, theory, or science of tides. 

I have ventured to employ the term Tidology, having 
been much engaged in tidological researches. 

Whcwelt, Philos. Induct. Sciences (ed. 1810), I. p. lxxlii. 

tidy 1 (ti'di), a. and n. [< ME. tidy, tydy , tidi 
(= D. tijdig = MLG. tidicli , timely, = OHG. 
MHG. zitig, G. zeitig, f^asonable, timeiv, = Sw. 
tidiff = Dan. tidiff, timely) ; < tide 1 + -y 1 .] I. a. 
If. Seasonable; opportune; favorable; fit; suit- 
able. 

Oret inert he to the messangeres Mellors than made, 

For the tidy tldinges that tistly were scide. 

William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1338. 
If weather be fair, and tidy thy grain, 

Make speedily carriage, for fear of a rain. 

Tuss-'r, August’s Husbandry, st. 22. 

2f. Brave; smart; skilful; fine; good. 

Than Trollus full tite, tt tidf Eneas, 

Chefyn to Achilles with choise men ynogh. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 7410. 
Thanne worth Trewc-tonge, a tidy man that tened me 
ncuere. Piers Plowman (B), iil. 320. 

3. Appropriate or suitable as regards order, 
arrangement, occasion, circumstances, or tho 
like ; becomingly or neatly arrayed or arranged; 
kept in good order; neat; trim: as, a, tidy dress; 
a tidy and well-furnished apartment. 

To see it all so tidy, not even a pair of boots thrown 
about, or a tie flung on the table, made their hearts die 
within them. Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xxxvii. 

4. Of neat and orderly habits ; disposed to bo 
neat and orderly: as, a tidy person. — 5. Mod- 
erately or fairly large, great, or important; 
considerable; respectablo; protty: as, a tidy 
sum of money. [Obsolete or eolloq.] 

A1 that touched ther to a tidi crldomc, 

To the kowherd Ills wif tho king 3 af that time. 

William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 5381. 
May be after a tidy day’s work I slipll come home with 
1*. In my pocket. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 403. 
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6. Satisfactory ; comfortable ; fairly good or 
well: as, How are you to-day? Tidy. [Slang.] 
II. ii. ; pi. tidies (-diz). 1. A more or less or- 
namental covering for the hack of a chair, the 
arms of a sofa, or the like, to keep them from 
becoming soiled. —2. A pinafore or apron. 
[Prov. Eng.J 

tidy 1 (ti'di), v . ; pret. and pp. tidied, ppr. tidy- 
ing. [< cidyl, «.] I. traits. To make neat ; put 
in good order : often followed by tip : as, to tidy 
or to tidy tip a room. [Colloq.] 

She found the widow witli her house-place tidied up 
after the midday meal, and busy knitting at the open door. 

Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, xliii. 

ii. int cans. To arrange, dispose, or put things, 
as dress, furniture, etc., in good or proper or- 
der: often with up. [Colloq.] 

I have tidied and tidied over and over again, but it’s 
useless. Ma and Africa, together, upset the whole house. 

Dickens, Bleak House, xxx. 

tidy 2 (ti'di), ??. ; pi. tidies (-diz). [Early mod. 
E. also tydic; also dial, tidily, q. v. ; < ME. tidif, 
tydif tidif e; origin unknown: see tidif. Cf. 
tidily 2 (and tidley); the termination is appar. 
OF.] A small singing bird, perhaps the wren. 
Tho that hadde doon unkyndenesse — 

As doth the tydif, for new-fangelnesse. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 154. 
And of those chaunting fowls, the Goldfinch not behind, 
That hath so many sorts descending from her kind, 

The Tydic for her notes as delicate as they. 

Drayton , Polyolbion, xiii. 79. 

tidytips (ti'di-tips), n. A Californian compo- 
site plant, Layia ( Callichroa ) platyglossa: a 
showy plant with bright-yellow rays, frequent- 
ly cultivated as a half-hardy annual. 
tie 1 (ti), v.; pret. and pp. tied , ppr. tying. 
[Early mod. E. also tyc; dial, also tec; < ME. 
ticn, tycn , tcycn, tcicn , teigen, tigen, < AS. tigan , 
*1ygan, *tcgan, *tigian, cited also as *tcgcan, 
bind, tie, a secondary form of the verb tedn 
(pret. tcdJi, pi. tugon, pp. togen), draw, pull: 
see tee 1 , tow 1 . In some uses the verb is di- 
rectly from the noun: see tie 1 , ?/.] I. trans. 

1. To attach or make fast by a band, ribbon, 
cord, or tho like drawn together and knotted; 
bind. 

Ther-with tlici drough theirc swerdcs oute and wente 
touurd the river that ran vnder the gardin, where the! 
hadde a barge i-teyed where-in thei were come in to the 
gardin. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iil. 464. 

And thereunto a great long chainc he tight. 

With which he drew him forth, even in his own despight. 

Spenser, F. Q. f VI. xii. 34. 
My son, keep thy father’s commandment, and forsake not 
the law of thy mother ; bind them continually upon thine 
heart, and tie them about thy neck. Prov. vi. 20, 21. 

2. To fasten by looping or knotting: as, to tie 
a ribbon on one’s arm; hence, to fasten as if 
tied. 

What boots it thee 

To shew the rusted buckle that did fie 
The garter of thy greatest grandsire’s knee? 

Bp. Hall, Satires, IV. iii. 12. 
He tied the cuds into tjie nautical Blip-knot, and pro- 
nounced tho thing complete. 

Doran, Annals of the Stage, II. 163. 

3. To fasten by tightening and knotting the 
strings of : ns, to tie a shoe or a bonnet. 

Drawer, tie my shoe, prithee ; the new knot, as thou 
scest this. Dekker and Webster, Northward Ho, i. 2. 

4. To form by looping and interlacing; knit: 
as, to tic a knot. 

Again the hawthorn shnll supply 
The garlands you delight to tie. 

Scott, Mannion, !., Int. 

5. To bind or unite securely; specifically, to 
unite in marriage (colloq. in this use). 

And doe they not knowe that aTragedic is tied to the 
Iawes of Poesie, and not of Historic? 

Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. 
In bond of virtuous love together tied. Fairfax. 

I heartily desire this courtesy, 

And would not be denied, to wait upon you 
This day, to seo you lied, then no more trouble you. 

Fletcher, Wildgoosc Chase, iv. 1. 

6. To bind, restrict, limit, or confine; hold or 
restrain, as by authority or moral influence. 

Herewith hir swelling sohbes 
Did tic hir tong from talke. 

Gascoigne, Phllomene (Steele Gins, etc., cd. Arber, p. 99). 
I see you are tied to no particular employment. 

Beau, and Ft., Scornful Lady, i. 1. 
Do they think to hind me to live chaste, sober, and 
temperately all days of my life? they may as soon tie an 
Englishman to live so. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Malta, v. 1. 

7. In building , to bind together two bodies 
by moans of a piece of timber or metal. See 
tic 1 , n. t 5. — 8. In music, to unite or bind, as 
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notes, by a tie. See fie 1 , ft., 8. — 9. To supply 
with ties or sleepers, as the road-bed of a rail- 
way. 

The track was solid, evenly graded, heavily lied, well 
aligned, and the cars ran over it with no more swing and 
bounce than on an old road. Harper's Mag., LXXV1. 600. 

10. To make the same score ns; equal in a 
score or contest: as, A tied B at checkers. — 

11. In surg., to secure (a vein or an artery) 
with a ligature, so as to prevent loss of blood in 
case the vessel has boon ruptured or severed, 
or to check the flow of blood through it in some 
special circumstances; ligato— Tied at tbe el- 
how. See the quotation. 

The feet are turned out, and then there is a want of lib- 
erty in the play of the whole shoulder, because the elbow 
rubs against the ribs, and Interferes with the action. This 
is called being tied at the elbow, and is most carefully to 
be avoided in selecting the greyhound, as well us nil other 
breeds. Hogs of Great Britain and America, p. 45. 

To be tied to a woman’s apron-strings. Sec apron- 
string.— To tie a fly. See Jig-.— To tie clown, (a) To 
fasten so os to prevent from rising. (6) To restrain ; con- 
fine ; binder from action. 

The mind should, by several rules, be tied down to this, 
at first, uneasy task ; use will give it facility. Lockc. 
To tie hand and foot. Scefo bind hand and foot, under 
hand.— To tie neck and heels. See neck.— To tie up. 
(a) To bind or fasten securely : as, to tic up a bundle. (6) 
To wrap up ; protect v itli w mpplngs. 

Look to your cloaks, and tic up your little throats ; for, I 
tell you, the great baize will soon fall down. 

Thackeray, Philip, xlll. 

(c) To confine ; restrain ; hamper in or hinder from mo- 
tion or action. 

Joy hath fed my tongue up. 

Fletcher (and another), Love’s Cure, 1. 3. 

(d) To place or Invest in such a way ns to render unavail- 
able: as, to have one's money tied up in leal estate. 

She is close of her money ; . . she has tied up every 

shilling of It, and only allows me pier husband) half a 
crown a week for pocket-money. 

Thackeray, Great Iloggnrty Diamond, xlll. 

(e) To give, devise, or bequeath in such a w ay and under 
such conditions as to pro cut sale, or alienation from the 
person or purpose Intended : ns, to tie up an estate.— To 
tie with St. Mary’s lmott. bee A-nof » . 

II. i» frail*. To mnko a tic with another or 
others in some contest ; score the same num- 
ber of points, runs, or the like — To rldo and tic. 
Sec ride. 

tie 1 (ti), it. [Early mod. E. also tyr ; < ME. tryc, 
*tisc, < AS. tygt, tiyc, a band, rope, a secondary 
form, with mutation, of t( dh, tcaij , a band, rope 
(= D. tunic = MLli. touicc , tow, ton, LG. tan (> 
G. tan) = Ioel. tuny, a rope), < tenn (pret. tciih ), 
draw, pull: see fre 1 , r.,and ef. fu l , r., uNo tow- 
(n doublet of In !). The noun to l is in the later 
senses directly from the verb fir 1 .] 1. A band; 
rope; chain; a cord or other flexible thing used 
to fasten or bind, especially by knotting or 
looping; a fastening: as, cotton-firs (for bind- 
ing bales of cotton); specifically , the ribbon or 
similar fastening used for the queue or pigtail, 
whether of the wig or of the natural lmir. 

Great formal wigs with n tie behind. 

Dickens, Pickwick, xlix. 

2. A cravat, usually a simple one knotted in 
front ; a necktie. 

Doth wear the soft black hat t>» popular with us In the 
West, and the regulation black Iruck-cut uniform, with 
white tie at the throat. 

T. C. < 'raw ford, English Life, p 145. 

3. A knot composed of one or two loops of 
cord, ribbon, or the like; a looped ornamental 
knot ; a bow. 

A very smart tie in his smart ernwit. 

Barham, Ingoldsby I.cgcndF, I. 2*3. 

4. Something which binds or unites, in a figu- 
rative sense; a bond; an obligation, moral or 
legal: as, t lie tits of blood or of friendship. 

Awe and affrights are never tics of love 

Fletcher (and others), bloody brother, iv. 1. 

The bonds of affinity, which are the links and ties of 
nature. Bacon, Political I'nbles, li., Kxpl. 

The secret of the world is the fie between person and 
e>ent, Emerson, Conduct of Life. 

5. In construction , any rod or beam serving to 
counteract a pulling or tensile strain, to hold 
the parts together. to equalize opposing thrusts, 
or to transfer strains from one part of a struc- 
ture to another. It is used, for Instance, in bridges, 
to fasten the parts together ami resist sfralrs of tension; 
and In ioofs, to take the thrust from a pair of rafters, and, 
by opposing one to the other, to pro cut the loof from 
spreading It is opposed to a strut, or a member serving 
to bold different members of a structure apart. See cuts 
under car-truck, king post, and pile work. 

6. On railroads, one of a series of beams, com- 
monly of wood, laid on a permanent way and 
bedded in the ballast, on which are laid the 
rails to form the track. These tics aro some- 
times made of iron or stone, and in a variety 
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of forms. Also called sleeper or cross-sleeper . — 

7. Naut. : (a) That part of the topsail- or top- 
gallant-halyards which is fast to the yard and 
passes through a sheave-hole in the mast or 
through a tie-block at the masthead. (&) A 
mooring-bridle. — 8. In musical notation, o, curve 
above or below two notes on the same degree 
which aro to be performed continuously, as if 
but one ; a bind or ligature. The following are 
examples : 



Ties aro used especially to connect notes that lie in dif- 
ferent measures, or which it is rhythmically important to 
keen separate to the eye. They are not to be confused 
with Blurs. 

9. A state of equality among competing or op- 
posed parties, as ■when two candidates receive 
an equal number of votes, rival marksmen score 
a like number of points, or two or moro racers 
roach the winning-post at the same time, so 
that neither party can be declared victorious; a 
contest in which* two or more competitors are 
equally successful. 

The government counton the seat, though with the new 
registration ’tis nearly a tie. If we had a good candidate 
wo could win. Disraeli, Conlngsby, vlli. 3. 

Itnml had one majority on the first ballot, and I counted 
him out. I made It a tic by swallowing one of his ballots. 

The Century, XXXVIII. 40. 

10. A weavers’ pattern. 

A weaver’s pocket-book of that period . . . was an 
ordinary long-shaped pocket-book, and contained about 
eighty (*1 liferent ties or patterns. 

A. Barlow, Weaving, p. 314. 

11. Same as Incc , A. — 12. pi. Low’ shoes fas- 
tened with lacings.— Axle-clip tie. See axle-clip.— 
Book Of tics. Sec book . — Diagonal tie. See angle-brace 
(a) — Family tie. Sec family.— Stay-end tie. See stay- 
end.— To plav or shoot off a tie, to go through a second 
contest or match (the first being indecisive), in order to 
decide who i* to be the winner. 

The ties, as you call them, were shot off before two 
o'clo.k. Whyte Melrille, Good for Nothing, 1. 1. 

tie- (ti), n. [Also tyc ; < ME. tyc, tcyc , < OF. 
(nr, fair, tnic, tick, < L. theca , ML. tcca , tech a : 
see fir/A] 1. A tick (of a bed). HaUiwcll. 
— 2. A feather-bed. llalliwcll (spelled tyc). 
[Prov. Eng. in both senses.] 
tie-bar (ti'biir), ii. A bur wTiich serves as a tie. 
tie-beam (ti'bcm). n. A horizontal timber con- 
necting two principal rafters, for t ho purpose 
of preventing the* walls from being pushed out 
by the thrust of the roof, or for tying together 
other parts of a structure. When placed above 
the bottom of the rafters it is called a collar- 
bfain. Sec cut under curb-roof. 
tieboy (ti'boi), n. A sled: same as go-dcvil , 3. 
tie-dogt (ti'dog), n. [< ME. tndogne , tc$dogguc ; 
< D<1 + dog.] A fierce dog which it is neces- 
sary to tie up ; a bandog. 

I know the villain is both rough and grim ; 
but as a t\c-do<r I will muzzle him. 

Death of B. Karl of Huntingdon (iCOl). (Fares.) 

tiegot, n. [Abbr. of vertiyo, us formerly ac- 
cented nrti'go.] Vertigo; dizziness. 

I am shrewdly troubled with a tiego 
Here in my head. 

Fletcher and Massinger, Very Woman, lv. 3. 

tiemannite (tG'nmii-it), n. [Named after the 
discoverer, Ticmann.] Native mercuric sele- 
nide, usually occurring massive, of a steel-gray 
eolor and metallic luster, rarely in crystals re- 
sembling those of sphalerite, 
tie-plate (ti'plat), n. A main earline. 
tier 1 (ti'er), ii. [< tic 1 + -ci’ 1 .] 1. One who or 
that which ties. — 2. A child’s apron. Also, er- 
roneously, tire. 

Where well-drilled urchin*, each behind his (ire, 

W tilted in ranks the w I shed command to lire. 

Lowell, Diglow Papers, 1st ser., Int. 

3. In cm tom., same as leaf-tier. 
tier- (ter), n. [Formerly also tire, tyre, also 
tur (orig. pron. ter, then tlr, besides ter re- 
tained to accord with the F., and spelled tier 
perhaps in simulation of tho form of pi(r); < 
OF. tire , a course, continuance of a course, a 
draught, pull, stroke, hit (= It. tiro , a draught, 
pull, stroke, hit, etc.), < tircr, draw: see tire-. 
Perhaps confused with OF. Here , iicicrc, row*, 
rank, order, = Pr. ticra, tcira , a row* (also 
adornment, attire : see tire*). Tho AS. tier , 
appar. meaning a row’ or scries, occurs but 
once, and is of doubtful status. Tho words 
spelled tire and tier aro much involved as to 
form and senses.] 1. A row; a rank, partic- 
ularly when two or more rows aro placed one 
above another: as, a tier of seats in a theater; 
tho old tlireo-decked war-ships had three tiers 
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of guns on each side, the upper, middle, and 
lower tiers. 

The hospital of Saint Helena is a magnificent fabric; 
the gates are built with a tier of white marble and a (ter 
of red alternately, having sheets of lead placed between 
the stones. PococJce, Description of the East, II. i. 10. 

I at last caught at a boat moored, one of a tier of boats 
at a causeway. Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, ii. 13. 

2. In organ-building, same as rank 2 , 1 (c).— 
Ground tier. See ground*.— Tiers of a cable, the 
layers of fakes or windings of a cable, one resting on an- 
other when coiled. 

tier 2 (ter), v. t. [< tier*, ??.] To pile, build, or 
arrange in tiers. Compare ticrcr. 

Lightermen shall not be required to deliver or receive 
freight at a distance of over one hundred feet from the 
gangway of their Lighter or Barge, and in no case shall 
they be required to tier or pile their freight on the docks, 
etc. Few York Produce Exchange Deport, 1888-89, p. 301. 

tier 3 t, n. See tirc G . 

tierce (ters), n. [Also, in some senses, tcrcc; < 
ME. tierce , tycrse, < OF. (and F.), tiers, m. (= 
Sp. Pg. tcrcia, f., = It. terzo, m.), a third part, 
third, tierce, < tiers, third, < L. tertius , third 
(= E. third), < tres = E. three.’] 1. A third; a 
third part. 

The latitude ... Is sixtie eight degrees and a terce. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 279. 

The way is long, and difficult the road, 

And now the Bun to middle tierce leturns. 

Longfellow, tr. of Dante's Inferno, xxxiv. 90. 

2. Same as tcrcc, 4. 

In shortc tyme was grete occlsioun, and longe it endured, 
from tierce in to nootie, and than sparbled the 6aisnesand 
turned bakke towarde her chyunchie. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 274. 

3. A liquid measure equal to one third of a 
pipe. See pipe*, 8. Also tcrcc. — 4. A cask in- 
termediate in size between a barrel and a hogs- 
head: as, a tierce of sugar; a tierce of rice or of 
salted provisions. — 5. In music, same as third, 
(a) The fourth harmonic of any given tone— that is, the 
major third above the second octave, (b) In organ-build- 
ing, a mutation-stop giving tones two octaves and a third 
above the normal pitch of the digitals used. 

6. In card-playing, a sequenco of three cards. 

— 7. In fencing, the third of a series of eight 
points and parries, beginning with prime, a 
thrust in tierce is a thrust, with the knuckles upward, at 
the upper breast, which, from the ordinary position of 
engagement, the left of the foils touching, is given after 
passing the foil to the other side of the opponent’s wea- 
pon. A parry in tierce guards tills blow. It is produced 
by turning the hand knuckles upward and carrying it a 
few inches to the right without lowering band or point. 

To reign Is restless fence, 

Tierce, quart, and trickery’. 

Tennyson, Queen Mary, v. 6. 

8. In her., n fesso composed of three triangles, 
usually of three different tinctures: a bearing 
rare in English heraldry — Arch of the tierce or 
third point, an arch consisting of two arcs of a circle In- 
tersecting at the top ; a pointed nrcli.— En tierce, in her., 
divided in three : said of the field. Compare def. 8. — 
Quart and tierce. See quart 2 .— Tierce bendwise, In 
her., a bend composed of three triangles, usually of three 
dlfiercnt tinctures: a bearing rare in English heraldry. 

— Tierce major in whist, a sequence of ace, king, and 
queen. — Tierce point, the vertex of an equilateral tri- 
angle. Also called third point. Guilt. 

tiered (ter-sii'), a. [Heraldic F., < tiers, tierce : 
see fierce.] In her., divided into three parts of 
three different tinctures. TIjc field maybe so divided 
either fesscwisC, palewIse,or bendwise, which must be ex- 
pressed in tli c blazon : thus, tiered in bend means divided 
into three compartments bendwise. 

tiercelt, tiercelett, ». Sec tercet, tcrcclct. 
tierceron (ter'so-roii), n. [F. : see fierce.] in 
medieval vaulting, a secondary rib springing 
from an intersection of two other ribs. 

The additional ribs, tiemes, licrcerons , etc., which ap- 
pear in the later forms of vaulting, more especially in 
England, are mere suifacc ribs having no real function. 

C. II. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 18. 

tiercet (ter'- or tGr'set), n. [< ticrcc + -cf.] . In 
poetry, a triplet; three lines; three lines rim- 
ing. 

tierer (ter'dr), n. [< tier- + -er 1 .] One who 
arranges or piles something in tiers; specifi- 
cally (naut.), n man stationed in the hold when 
heaving up anchor to stow away the cable as it 
comes in. 

tie-rod (ti'rod), n. 1. A rod used to bind longi- 
tudinal railway-sleepers to one another; same 
as cross-tie. — 2. In arch., bridge-building, etc., 
a rod used to draw and bind together parts of 
a structure; a binding-rod. Such rods are some- 
times made like long bolts with a head at one end and a 
screw and nut nt the other; sometimes they have a screw 
and nut nt each end. Quite commonly they are made in 
two parts, each with a head nt one end and a screw-thread 
at the other, the threaded ends being united by a turn- 
buckle for drawing up the rod to the required tension. 

tierras (tyer'ns), n. pi. [Sp., pi. of tierra, earth: 
see terra.] In mining, fine or pulverulent ores 



tierras 

more or less intermixed with rock, which are 
mnde up into adobes or bricks before being 
treated in the furnace; in Mexico, generally, 
any inferior pulverulent ores. [New Almaden 
quicksilver-mines.] 

tiers-argent (tyarz'iir-zhon'), n. [F., < tiers, 
(bird. + argent, silvor: see argent .] An alloy 
c (insisting of silver with two thirds its weight of 
aluminium, brought into somo uso in Franco ns 
being not less handsome than silver and more 
durable, at half its price. 

tier-saw (tcr'sa), «. A hard, stiff saw used by 
bricklayers for cutting curved faces upon bricks 
in building arches, domes, round briek pillars, 
etc. 

tiers dtat (tyarz ii-tii'). [F. : tiers (< L. tertms), 
tilird (see tierce); ctat (< L. status), state, con- 
dition, estate: see strife.] See third estate, un- 
der estate. 

tier-shot (ter'shot), II. Grapo-shot arranged in 
tiers with circular disks between them, 
tie-strap (ti'strap), it, A strap for tying an 
animal, having a buckle on one end to fasten it 
to the ring of a bit, etc. ; a halter, 
tie-tie (ti'ti), ». Xaut., one of the small pieces 
of cord fastened to a hammock, and used some- 
times to secure it in a roll instead of a ham- 
mock-lashing. 

tie-up (ti'up), H. [< tic up, under tie 1 , r.] A 
strike among street-car or railway men, or 
others, in which the horses are tied up or t radio 
is otherwise suspended. [U. S.] 

In the event of a tie-up, or strike, these street boxes 
would be used as they now arc. Set. Atner., N. S., LX. 32. 

tie-wig (ti'wig), it. A wig having the hair be- 
hind gathered and tied by a ribbon. Compare 
queue and pigtail. 

My uncle Toby, in Ida laced regimentals and the lie-irig, 
kept bis rank with my father. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, iv. 2.'. 

tiff 1 ! (tif), r. t. [< ME. tiffen, tifen, < OF. Offer, 
lifer, also atliffer, atifer, F. attifer, dress, adorn ; 
cf. D. tippen, clip the points or ends of the hair 
(of. F. allifct, ornament of the head): see ftp 1 , 
r.] To dress; deck; array. 

Ulian echo in that tyr was lifted ns schc schold, 
Meliors in here merthc to hire maiden sclde. 

William of Paterae (II. F.. T. S.), I 172. 

tiff 1 ! (tif), a. [< tiff 1 , a.] Sot; attitude. 

Did you mark the beau lift of ids wig, wtiat a deal of 
pains lie took to toss it back, when the very weight thereof 
was like to draw him irom Ids seat? 

Quoted in Addon'* Social Life iu Itelgn of Queen Anne, 

(I. 144. 

tiff 2 (tif), v. [Prob. in part, a reduction of 
(iff 1 , but ult. < Norw. tcra, sniff, smell, = led. 
tiicfa, sniff; cf. Norw. tec, tar, tor, a drawing in 
of the breath, the wind or scent of an animal, 
— Sw. dial, t/iv = Dan. dial, tier, smell, scent, 
= led. thefr, smell. Hence tiff-, it., tiffing, tif- 
fin. Cf. fi/f 1 .] I. Iraus. To sip; drink. 

He lift'd ids punch, and went to rest. 

YT. Combe, I)r. Syntax’B Tours, i. 5. 

ii. intrans. To lunch. [Anglo-Indian.] 
tiff 2 (tif), ft. [A reduction of tift 1 , ft., or from 
the related tiff: bco tiff 2 , v. . Of. tift*, ft. Cf. 
also ff/> 3 .] A draught of liquor; a “drop v : 
as, a tiff of brandy. 

Wlmt say you to a glass of white wine, or a tif of punch, 
by way of whet? Fielding, Amelia, viil. 10. 

Ripping his tif of brandy punch with great Eolcmnit). 

Scott, Guy ilanncring, xi. 

2. Thin or small beer. [Prov. Eng.] 

That too Bliall quickly follow, if 
It can be rais'd from strong or tiff. 

Urome f Answer to his University Friend. 

tiff 3 (tif), r. i. [Prob. orig. ‘Bmff , in anger, 
and so ult. identical with tiff 2 , < Norw. teva = 
Iccl. thefa , sniff: see tiff 2 -"] To be in a pet; be 
peevish or quarrelsome. 

Poor Mincing tift and tift all the Morning. 

Congreve , Way of the World, Ii. 4. 
She tiff’d at' Tim, she ran from Ralph. 

Landor, New Style. 

tiff 3 (tif), «. [< tiff 3 , v.] A petty quarrel or 

misunderstanding; a slight pet, or fit of pee- 
vishness. 

My lord and I have had another little — tiff, shall I call 
It? It came not lip to a quarrel. 

Richardson, Sir Charles Grand Ison, III. xxlv. 

tiffany (tif'a-ni), «. and a. [Early mod.E. also 
tiffnuj, tiffeny , tiffenay ; prob., like the surname 
Tiffany (< ME. Tiffany , Tyffanic , etc., ML. Tiffa- 
nia, Teffania, Thlfania , etc., a common fora, 
name), a reduction of theophany (ML. thcopha- 
nia, theofania, otc.), equiv. to’ epiphany , with 
ref. to the feast of Epiphany, the church fes- 
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tival also called Twelfth Day, concluding the 
Christmas holidays. The name as applied to 
a silk would thus mean ‘Epiphany silk/ i. e. 
holiday silk; cf. Easter bonnet, i. e. spring bon- 
net; cf. also tawdry , applied orig. to lace sold at 
a fair held on the festival of St. Audrey.] I. 
«.; pi. tiffanies (- niz). If. A kind of thin silk; 
gauze. 

The Knights appeared first, as consecrated persons, all 
In veils like to copes, of silver tiffing, gathered, and fall- 
ing a large compass about them. 

Reaumont, Mask of Inner Temple and Gray’s Inn. 
Let her have velvets, tiffanies, jewels, pearls. 

Fletcher (and another). Noble Gentleman, i. 1. 
A vestal veil on her head of tiffany, striped with silver. 
Chairman, Mask of Middle Temple and Lincoln's Inn. 

Doe we not descrie 
Some goddessc in a cloud of liffanie? 

JJerricJc, A Nuptiall Song. 

2. A kind of gauzo muslin, resembling silk 
gauze. 


How much Bhall I measure you of this tiffany, Matty? 

S. J udd, Margaret, i. G. 

3. A portable flour-sieve made of tiffany. Hal- tige (tezh),7i, 
Inrrll [Prov. Eng.] ™ ° 

II, a. Made of tiffany, or thin silk: as, a tif- 
fany cloak; hence, transparent. 

F.ntcr four Cupids from each side of the boscage, at- 
tired iu flame-coloured taffeta close to their body, like 
naked boys, with bows, arrows, and wings of gold, chap- 
lets of llowcrs on their beads, hoodwinked with tiffing 
scarfs. Reaumont, Mask of Inner Temple and Gray’B Inn. 

The wit that I took up in Paul's in a tiffany cloak with- 
out a hatband ; now I have put him into a doublet of 
satin. Shirley, Witty Fair One, ii. 1. 

Tiffany Nntures are so easily impos’d upon. 

Mrs. Ccntlivre , Deau’s Duel, ii. 3. 

tiffing, tiffin (tif'iug, tif 'in), n. [Verbal n. of 
Of 2 , i’.] 1. A 
Eng.] — 2. A hmeli’e 

botween breakfast and dinner; in India, a char 
ncteristio repast of curried dishes, chutney, 
and fruit. [Anglo-Indian, usually in tlio pro- 
vincial form Offm.) 

Let 'a have it fur lift a ; very cool end nice this hot 
weather. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, iv. 

After a pleasant chat we proceeded to the Hongkong 
hotel for tiffin. Lady nra—ey, Voyage of Sunbeam, II. xxi. 

tiffish (tif'ish). ii. 

to peevishness ; petulant. [Colloq.] 
tift *■ (tift). n. [Perhaps < Norw. tieft, drawing 


tiger 

and many of the islands. The type is T. javanensis (for- 
merly Pirns tiga and usually T. tridadyla), ranging trom 
Java, etc., to the 
Malay peninsula 
and Bengal; T. 
shorei and T. eve- 
retli are the other 
species. The first- 
named is a hand- 
some woodpecker, 

10 inches long, 
with golden-green- 
ish back, black tall, 
crimson occipital 
crest, pal e-buff y 
sides of the head 
and neck striped 
with black, and the 
under parts rayed 
and barred with 
black on a light 
ground. 

tigarea (tig-a- 
re'ii), n. [Gui- 
ana.] The red 
creeper, Tctra- 
cera Tiqarca. 

(< 

F. tige, a stalk, 



Tiga javaiimtsts. 


stem, pipe, < L. 

tibia, a pipo: see tibia.) 1. A stem or stalk; 
also, tho shaft of a column, from the base- 
moldings to the capital. — 2. In some firearms, 
a pin at tho base of the breech, designed to ex- 
pand tho base of tbo ball.— 3. In a center-fire 
cartridge, a support for the cap or primer, 
tige-arm (tezh'iirm), n. A muzzle-loading small 
arm having a steel tige screwed into the cen- 
ter of tbo breech-pin, upon which the bullet 
drops and is then forced into the grooves by 
, ,, , sharp blows from tbo ramrod. The powder- 
ing, tit in), n. [vernal n. oi j s p] ace( j j n the annulus around the tige. 

Sipping; a drinking. [Prov (t £ jel , a) [NL „ < p. tigcUc> dim. of 

elieon, lunch, a sligbt repast a stalk, stem: see tige.) Same as tigellc. 

tigellate (tij'o-lat), a. [< NL. * tigcllatus , < li- 
gclla, a tigella: see tigclla.) In hot., having a 
short stalk, as tho plumule of a bean, 
tigelle (ti-jel'), n. [< F. tigellc: see tigclla.) 
In hot., tbo young embryonic axis or primitive 
stem which bears tbo cotyledons ; tbe caulicle ; 
the radicle. By some, however, tbe name has 
been applied to tbe plumule. 

[< tiff 3 + -is), i.] Inclined tigellus(ti-iel'us),ii.; pi. tigclli{-\). [Nh., m., 
" ' 1 oquiv. to tigclla, 1. : seo tigclla.) In hot., same 

— - . . . . . . _as tigellc. 

tbo breath, wind or scent of an animal; cf. fee, tiger (ti'gfrr), n. [Formerly also tijgcr, tigre, 

, ' ' tygre ; < ME. tigre, tggre, < OF. tigre, Ojgrc,~F. ti- 

gre = Sp. It. tigre, m., tigra, i., = Pg. tigre, m., = 
D. tijgcr — G. Dan. Sw. tiger = Bobem. tigr = 
Pol. tygrys = Russ, tigrii, < L. tigris, < Gr. riypig, 
a tigor; appar. a foreign word, perhaps < OPers. 
(Zond) "tighri, a tiger, a supposed particular use 
(in allusion to the swiftness with which tbe tiger 
leaps upon bis prey) of tighri, "tigra, Pers. tir, 
an arrow (cf. Skt. ticra, tir, Hind, tir, an arrow), 
< tiglira, sharp, < -ft stiq, Skt. -ft tij, sbaip: see 
slid: 1 . Cf. L. Tigris, < Gr. Ti>p/f,< OPers. Tigra, 
Pers. Tir, tbo river Tigris, lit. ‘the river Ar- 
row,’ so called from its swiftness.) 1. A feline 
quadruped, Fclis tigris or Tigris rcgalis, one of 


drawing tbo breath: < tcra, sniff, breathe: soo 
Of 2 .) 1. A sniff; whiff: breath. 

Four an< I tuanty siller bells 
\\ cr a’ tyed till Ilfs mane, 

Ami jae lift o’ the norland wind, 

They tinkled nne by nnc. 

Lord Thomas and Pair Amici (Child’s Ballads, II. 128). 
2. A draught of liquor: same as Off 2 , 1. Tlalli- 
ircll. 

tift- (t ift ). I. [Cf. tiff'd, r., and lift 1 , a.] Samo 
ns Of 3 . 

We tiflcd a little going to church, and fairly quarrelled 
before tlie bells had done tinging. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, 1. 2. 

tift 2 (tift), n. [< tif! 2 . v. Cl. tiff 2 , ». ] Samo 
us tiff 3 . [Colloq. or prov. Eng.] 

After alt your fatigue you seem ns ready for n tift witli 
me ns If you had newly como from church 

Hlackicood'8 Mag. 

tig 1 (tig), v. t . ; prot. and pp. tigged, ppr. tig- 
ging. [A dial. var. of frc/, 1 .] To touch lightly 
with the hand, us in tho gamo of tag or tig; 
givo a light stroke or lap to. [Scotch and prov. 
Eng.] 

tig 1 (tig), n. [A dial. var. of fid’ 1 .] 1. A light 
touch, such as is given in tho gamo of tag or 
tig; a tap; a slight stroke. 

Andrew was compelled to submit, only muttering be- 
tween Ills teetli, "Owcr niony maisters— owermonymais* 
tern, as the paddock said to tlie harrow, when every tooth 
gao tier a liy.” Scoll, Bob Itoy, xxvii. 

2. Same as tag 2 . 

On the outskirts of the crowd, somo of the town’B chil- 
dren . . . profanely playing tigg. 

It. L. Stevenson, Education of an Engineer 

[Prov. Eng. or Scotch in botli uses.] 

tig 2 (tig), «. [Origin obscure.] A Hat-bottomed 
urinking-cup, of capacious size nnd generally 
with' four handles, formerly used for passing 
round the table at convivial entertainments. 
[Prov. Eng. or Scotch.] 

Tiga (ti'gii), it. [NL. (Kaitp, 183G).] A gemm 
of Asiatic woodpeckers with only tlireo toes 
on eaeli foot, also called Chrgsonotus and Chlo- 
ropicoidcs. The inner hind toe, or hallux, is absent (as 
In Picoides). Tho genus Is wide-ranging on tlie continent 



Royal Tiger (Felis tigris). 
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the two largest living cats (the other being 
the lion), of the family Fetid; r. The tiger is 
beautifully striped with black and tawny yellow; it has 
no mane. The female, when distinguished, is called ti- 
gress. The tiger inhabits southern Asia and some of the 
larger islands belonging to that continent, having there 
the same position that the lion has in Africa. The tiger 
attains his full development in India, the nnmo Bengal 
tiger being used ns synonymous with those specimens 
which appear as the most typical and most powerful rep- 
resentatives of the species. In habits the tiger is far more 
active and agile than the lion, and exhibits a large amount 
of fierce cunning. He generally selects ns his lair a con- 
cealed spot near a watercourse, whence to spring upon 
the animals that approach to drink. His tread through 
the thick junglo is stealthy, and he appears to avoid rather 
than court danger, unless when brought to bay, when he 
turns an appalling front to tho foe. Tigers do not gener- 
ally attack man, but in some cases they seem to acquire 
a special liking for human prey, and boldly approach vil- 
lages for the purpose of securing it ; such nro known as 
man-eaters (see man-eater, 2). In some districts the loss 
of imman life is enough to bccotno a matter of official 
statistics. The natives destroy them by traps, pits, jk>I- 
soned arrows, and other means. Tiger-hunting is a favor- 
ite Indian sport. It is pursued generally by Europeans, 
tlie tiger being shot from the back of an elenhant. When 
taken young the tiger can be tamed, and tigers thus do- 
mesticated arc not rarely to bo seen In India. 

2. Tho thylacinc dnsyuro, or tiger-wolf: so called 
from the stripes. Sec thylacinc (with cut). — 3. 
A person of a fierce, bloodthirsty disposition. — 

4. A dissolute swaggering dandy; a milling 
blade; a swaggerer; a hector; a bully; a mo- 
hawk. 

*' A nmn may have n tcry good (.out-of-arms, and be a 
tiger, my boj," the Major said, chipping ills egg - *' that 
iiian is a tiger, mark my word — n low man." 

Thackerag, PemlennK xx. 

5. [Humorously compared to a tiger in a show- 
wagon driven about the streets in narade.] A 
groom who goes out with tho equipage of his 
master — that is, with the dog-cart, curricle, 
cab, or other vehicle driven by tho master 
lnmsclf, his duty being to take cure of the 
equipage when the innstor has left tin- box. 

His tiger, Tim, was clean of limb, 

Ills boots were polMicd, his jacket was trim 
W i(h a ut) smart tic in his smart ran at. 

And a little cockade oil the top of his hat, 

Tallest of bojs or shortest of nun. 

He stood in his stockings Jii«t four feet ten. 

Barham, Ingoldsb) Legends, I "*vl. 

6. [Appar. so called ns being ** an ornamental 
addition’*: in allusion to the tiger or groom (def. 
fi) who sits as if a mere ornament in tho vehicle 
which Ins master drives.] An additional cheer; 
44 one more” (often the word tiger): as, three 
cheers and a tigir. [(’olloq.J — 7. In Migar- 
«m/if//.,atank with a perforated bottom, through 
which the molasses escapes. II. J\ night . — 
8. A bug of the family X i ngittdic: truncating 
tho French name. — 9f. A fabulous bird. Sec 
the extract. 

Yet ben there other hjrdcs the whjclie Iktii called Tv- 
grin and tiie) be so st rouge that the) «)!1 lure or car) in 
theyr ne«te a nmn s)tting \|k>ii an hur-e all urui)d fro the 
hede to )r fote. 

II. T.dcn (first Ikx>ks on America, ed. Arber, p xtxii.k 

American tiger, the Jaguar, /V/w on ea. See cut under 
jaguar.-- Bengal tiger. See def i - Black tiger, a me- 
lanistic \ ariet) of the Jaguar - Clouded tiger, the cloud- 
ed tiger eat See tvier cat. - Heraldic tiger, In her , an 
imngiuar) beast unlike areal tiger and more of the shape 
of a wolf except fur haling a tufted tail like n lion’s. It 
should alwajs be blazoned /i»*rn/</«r Itgrr to distinguish it 
from the real creature, which i* sometimes depict e<l In re- 
cent hcmldn . - Marbled tiger, the nmrblul tiger-cat. 
set. marbled. — Mexican tiger, the Jaguar — Bed tiger, 
the cougar, heo cut under eowjar - Royal Bengal tiger, 
the common tiger, /Vfi*fe/n« See def. l. - Saber-tooth- 
ed tiger, a madia rodout . one of the gre it fossil ent*, w ith 
enormous upper ranine*, belonging to the subfamily .V«i- 
e/urrnflonttn/r. See Mach:rrtntonttn.r. and cut under fab>-r 
toothed. —Tiger natural, In her , n bearing re«emtding the 
real tiger more or less cloiel) H» called to distinguish it 
from the heraldic tiger — Tiger swallowtail. See nral- 
Unrtait -To buck or fight tho tiger, see fight.— Tor- 
toise-shell tiger, the clouded tiger-cat. See cut under 
tiger -eat. Water-tiger, u predaceous water-beetle of the 
family Itytmcul/r so called from their habit*. See Ilgdra- 
drphaga, and cut under ligt tender 
tigerantict (ti-gG-rnn'tik). a. {< tiger + -un- 
tie, « capricious addition, prob. in simulation of 
elf phan fir.] Ka venous. 

[Hare.] 

In w hat sheep's-head ordi- 
nary hate you chew d awa) 
the meridian of )oiir tgger- 
antic stomach 7 
Tom Bromi, Works. II. 170. 

[(Daciri.) 

tiger-beetle (ti'gor- 
bG*ll), n. Any beetle 
of tho family Cicni- 
dchdic: so called from 
its active predaceous 
habits. Seo also cuts 
under Ambhjchila and , 

... . , . J Virginia 1 Igcr beetle ( Tetracha 

C ICinatla. nrfintoi). 


tiger-bittern (ti'gGr-bit^ern), n. A South 
American bird of the heron family and genus 
Tigrisoma , of which there are several species: 
so called from tho markings of tho plumage. 
Seo cut under Tigrisoma. 
tiger-cat (ti'gGr-kat), n. 1. One of several 
streaked or spotted cats of the family Fclidfc 




and genus I 'cl is : so called from their resem- 
blance to the tiger in markings or in ferocity, 
though they are all much smaller, and range 
down to the size of a large house-cat. Thc«*e cats 
are numerotift in both hemispheres, and the name 1ms no 
specific meaning w ithout a qualifying term. 'J he clouded 
tigcr-cat, 1\ i nacro'eelii, of the Rut Indies Is perhaps the 
largest ami handsomest. The American ocelot Is a tiger- 
cat, and others have their distinctive names as ehati, rer- 
r al, and margag. Seo the*o word", and cuts under re real 
anil ocelot. 

2. A mongrel or hybrid hetwocn tho wildcat of 
Europe (/•’. ea t us ) and tlie domestic cat.— Long- 
tailed tiger-cat, Veil* maerurv « of Brazil, closely resem- 
bling the ocelot, and sometimes called oceloid leopard.— 
Marbled tiger-cat see marbled. 

tigcr-chop (ti'grr-chop), n. A species of flg- 
mnrigohl, M<st mbryinithniiinn tigrmum. 

tiger-cowry (ti'gor-kou'ri), n. A tiger-shell; 
a kind of cowry with large spots, Cypriva tigris. 
See cut under ('ypri ea. 

tiger-eyo (ti'grr-i), h. Same ns tiger's-eye. 
tiger-flower (ti'gor-flou'or), ii. A plant of the 
genus Ti gnil ia : so named from tho variegation 
of the flower. The ordinary species is T. jsiromVr, one 
of the most showy of garden flower*, basing a perianth 
six Inches broad, colored n brilliant rcnrlet with copious 
crimson *pnt* toward the dark center The tinner is of a 
triangular form, the three inner ili\ Mons of the perianth 
luting much smaller than the three outer. Each flower 
ln»ts onl) a da), hut there Is a quick succession for fix or 
tight week*. 'I lure are several \nrittles, Including the 
) el low and the w hlte tlgridlas. I’rom its natite land some- 
timis callid Mexican tiger-jtotrer. Al“o fi«;rr-iri>. 

tiger-footed (ti'gcr-fut'ed), a. Swift ns n ti- 
gcr; hastening to devour. [Hare.] 

This tiger footed rage, when it shall find 

Tlie harm of un«c.inn'd swiftness, will too late 

Tie leaden jMjumls to * heels. Shak , ('or., Hi. 1. :il± 

tiger-frog (ti'ger-frog), n. Same ns leojntrd- 
Jrog. 

tiger-grass (ti'ger-grns), n. A dwarf fan-palm, 
Xannnrhops- liitehu mm, of western India, ex- 
tending into Persia: put by the natives to a 
great variety of uses. It was formerh classed with 
Chauwrroif, from which it clilrlh dilfers by its valvnte 
Instead of imbilcate petal* or corolla-segment*. 

tigerine (ti'gcr-in), a. [< tiger + -iwrE] Seo 
1 1 gnne. 

tigerish (tTger-ish), a. [Also tigrish ; < tiger + 
-rs/i 1 .] Of, pertaining to, or resembling a tiger 
in appearance, nature, or habits, (n) Fierce, blood- 
thirst), or cruel. 

Let this thought thy tigrish courage paps. 

Sir P. Sidling, Astrophel and Stella, 
(fc) Swaggering; Imlly -like. Compare tiger, -f. 

Nothing could be more vagrant, dc> ll-nic-carish, and, to 
u«ea slang word, tigrish, than IiIr whole air. 

Bittner, My Novel, vi. 20. 

tigerism (ti'ger-izm), ». [< tiger + -i.vm.] 1. 
Tigerish disposition or propensities. — 2. Dis- 
solute swaggering habits; especially, nn •affec- 
tation of such habits. 

In France, where tigerism used to be the fashion among 
the painter*, I make no doubt ('aniline would have let his 
heard and wig grow, and looked the fiercest of the fierce. 

Thackerag, Character Sketches, The Artists. 

tigerkin (ti'gfcr-kin), u. [< tiger + -kin.] A 
little tiger or tigor-ent: used humorously of tlie 
domestic eat. 


It is only from the attic that you can appreciate the 
picturesque which belongs to our domesticated tigerkin. 
The goat should be seen on the Alps, and the cat on the 
housetop. Bulwer, Caxtons, xiv. 2. 

tiger-lily (ti'gGr-liFi), n. A common garden 
lily, Lilium tigrinum , native in China, bearing 
nodding flowers with a reflexed periauth of a 
dull-orango color spotted with black (whence 
tho name). It produces bulblets in the axils of 
tho leaves. Its bulbs are used for food in China 
and Japan. 

tiger-moth (ti'ger-mdth), n. A moth of tho 
family Arctiidic , as Euprcpia caja and E.jdanta- 
giniSj whoso larvro are known as bcar-catcrpil- 
lars and woolly bears. Arctia Isabella is the Isabella 



Ivitxdt.i Tiger-moth {stretta Isabella), 
a, larv.i ; b, cocoon and chrjsalis; e, moth. 


tiger-moth. Deinp/ra lella is a common tiger-moth in the 
United States. See also cuts under bear-, Euprcpia, and 
Uletheisa. 

tiger's-claw (tl'gerz-klu), ». Snmo as Imng- 
noul;. 

tiger’s-eye (ti'giTz-i), n. An ornamental stone 
of a yellow color, with brilliant, cbntoynnt, or 
opalescent reflections due to its delicate fibrous 
structure. It consists essentially of quartz colored l>y 
yellow Iron ox 111 — tlie totter produced by the alteration of 
libers of the blue mineral erocidolite, which originally 
penetrated the quartz; hence often, though improperly, 
called crocidotile. It lias hcen obtained In large quantities 
in the Asbestos Mountains in South Africa. Abo tiger-eye. 
tiger’s-foot (ti'g(-rz-fut), ». A twining plant, 
lpomtca I'cs-tiijridis, with pedntcly lobed leaves, 
widely diflused through the Old World tropics, 
tiger-shark (ti'gcr-shiirk), it. A large and vo- 
racious shark, llnleoccrdo maculatits or Stcgo- 



Tiger-shark {Stecestema t term not). 


stmmt tigrinum, more or less marked with yel- 
low, of tho warmer parts of the Atlantic and 
Pacific; the zebra-shark, 
tiger-shell (ti'gir-shel), u. The tiger-cowry, 
tiger’s-milk (ti'gvrz-milk), n. The acrid milky 
juice of the euphorhiaceous tree J'xnrcnriit 
Apallocha, found from India to Polynesia. The 
sap is extremely volatile, and affects the eyes, 
throat, etc., in gathering. It is used to euro 
ulcers. 

tiger-wolf (ti'gdr-wulf), a. 1. The spotted 
hyena, Croatia macula tn. See cut under hyena. 
— 2. Tho thylacinc dnsvure, Thylacintm cyno- 
crpltalun. Seo cut under thylacinc. 
tiger-wood (tf'ger-wud), n. 1. A wood im- 
ported from British Guiana, and used by cabi- 
net-makers: same as itaka-icooil . — 2. A va- 
riety of citron-wood. 

tight, n. A close; an inclosure ; neroft. E. Phil- 
lips, 1700. 

tight 1 (tit), a. [< JiE. tight, Uhl, ti$t (also 
rarely toght, > E. taught, taut), a var. (with in- 
itial t for th duo to assimilation with tho final 
t, perhaps after tho Sw. Dan. forms) of * thight , 
thiht, > E. dial, thitc, prop, spelled * thight , also 
thcat (after Ieel. thctlr f), < AS. "thiht (not 
found) = AID. diglit, D. digi = A1I1G. dihtc, G. 
dicht, dial, dcicht, thick, solid, dense, = Ieel. 
thctlr = Sw. Hit - Dan. tict = Goth, "theihts 
(not recorded), tight, close; compact; appar. 
with orig. pp. suffix -t (as in light" 1 , a.); per- 
haps akin to thick.] 1. Closo or closely com- 
pacted in texture or structure, (n) So llrmly com- 



tight 

parted or put together as to be Impermeable or impervious 
to air, gas, rain, water, etc.: as, a water-tight tank; an air- 
tight vessel. (6) Stanch ; strong ; firmly built or made. 
Tis known my father hath no less 
Than three great argosies ; besides two galliases, 

And twelve tight galleys. Shak., T. of the S., ii. l. 381. 
Some tight vessel that holds out against wind and water. 

Bp. Hall, Naomi and Ruth. 
Jloncc — 2. Trim; tidy; neat. 

How the tight lass knives, combs, and scissors spies, 
And looks on thimbles with desiring eyes. 

Gag, Shepherd’s Week, Saturday, L 77. 
0, ’tis a Bnug little island ! 

A right little, tight little island ! 

Dibdin, The Snug Little Inland. 
A tight, likely wench she was, too. 

II. B. Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, viii. 

3. Expert; handy; skilful; adroit; capable. 

My queen ’s a squire 
More tight at this than thou. 

Shak., A. and C., iv. 4. 15. 
And so the house is haunted, is it ? It will take a tighter 
workman than I am to keep the spirits out of the seven 
gables. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, viii. 

4. Close; firm: as, a tight grasp; a tight knot.— 

5. Close-fitting; especially, fitting too closely 
because too small, narrow, or the like: as, a 
tight shoe; a tight coat. 

A man will always be more looked nt whose dress flut- 
ters in the air than he whose dress sits tight upon him. 
Lanrfor f Imng. Conv., Archdeacon ilarc and Walter 

(Landor. 

A wedding-ring growing always tighter ns I grow fatter 
and older. Trollope , Last Chronicle of Barset, xxxv. 

6. Close-fisted; narrow; niggardly; parsimo- 
nious : as, a man tight in his dealing’s. [Colloq.] 
— 7. Tense; taut; strained or stretched so as 
to leave no slack: as, a tight rope. 

Nor would he loose the reins, nor could he hold ’em tight. 

Addison, tr. of Ovid’s Mctamorph. ii. 
Torn has eaten kidney and pigeon p!e, and imbibed cof- 
fee, till his little skin is ns tight ns a drum. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 4. 

8. Produced by or requiring great straining or 
exertion; severe: as, to get through by a tight 
pull; specifically, in mcd., noting a cough ac- 
companied with a painful sense of constriction, 
and without expectoration ; racking; hacking. 
[Colloq.] — 9. Scarce; not easily obtained or 
obtainable, because hold firmly’or tied up in 
someway: applied tomoney; hence, straitened 
for want of money: as, a tight money-market. 
[Commercial slang.] 

A few curt sentences . . . told how matters stood in 
the City;— money was tight; . . . but of that financial 
sensitiveness that shrinks timidly from all enterprise af- 
ter a period of crash and bankruptcy CuldufI could make 
nothing. Lever, Bramleighs of Bishop’s Folly, I. xxi. 

I’ve known the City now for more than ten years. Mr. 
Crosble, and I never knew money to be so tight as it Is at 
this moment. Trollope, Last Chronicle of Barset, xlii. 

10. Under the influence of strong drink; in- 
toxicated; tipsy; “full.” [Slnng.] 

No, sir, not n bit tipsy; . . . not even what Mr. Cutbill 
calls tight. Lever, Bramleighs of Bishop's Foil}, I. xxiv. 
How Bhe cried out half her sight. 

When you staggered by next night, 

Twice as dirty as a serpent, and a hundred times as tight. 

IT. Carlcton, Johnny Rich. 

11. Noting the condition of the cutting edgo 
of n saw as condensed by hammering. Also 
small — in a tight box. See tors.— Tight cooper. 
See cooper. — Tight rope, a tensely stretched rope on 
which an acrobat performs dexterous feats nt a greater or 
less height from the ground. 

A damned uneven floor, . . . where a gentleman may 
break his neck, if he docs not walk as upright as a posture- 
master on the tight-rope. Scott, Kenilworth, xxxiii. 

tight 1 (tit), v. t. [X ME. tighten '= Sw. tiita = 
Dan. txttc, make tight; from the ad j.] To mako 
tight ; tighten. [Obsolete or colloq.] 
tight 2 (tit), adv. See titc 1 . 
tight 3 t. An old preterit of tic 1. 
tighten (ti'tn), v. [< ikEAtightncn (= Sw. tdt- 
na)\ as tight 1 + -cut.] I. trails. To make tight; 
draw tighter; straiten; make more close in any 
manner; constrict. 

The bowstring encircled my neck. All was ready ; they 
waited the last signal to lighten the fatal cord. 

itarryat , Pacha of Many Tales, Story of Old Woman. 

[{Latham.) 

II. intrans. To becomo tight ; he drawn 
tighter. 

Her fingers tightened round his own, 

And a sound like a tender moan 
Parted her lips. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 112. 
tightener (tlt'nfir), n. [Also tightner; < tighten 
-f-cr 1 .] 1, One who or that which tightens, or 
that which is used for tightening; specifically, 
in anut., a tensor. 
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. This wheel . . . was driven by a four-inch belt, a 
tightener pulley being so used as to prevent all slip and to 
maintain the maximum speed. 

Jour. Franklin Inst., CXXIX. 201. 
2. A hearty meal. [Slang.] 

At one house, known ns “Rodway’s Coffee-house,” a man 
can have a meal for Id. — a mug of hot coffee and two 
slices of bread and butter, while for two-pence what is 
elegantly termed a tightener — that is to say, a most plen- 
tiful repast — may be obtained. 

Mayheio, London Labour and London Poor, I. 70. 
tightening-pulley (tlt'ning-puFi), n. A pul- 
ley which vests against a band to tighten it, 
and thus increase its frictional adhesion to the 
working pulleys over which it runs. E.H. 
Knight. 

tighter (ti'ter), ii. [< tight 1 + -cr 1 .] Same as 
tightener . [Obsolete or colloq.] 

Julius Ctcsar and Fompey were boat- wrights and fighters 
of ships. Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, ii. 30. (Davies.) 

tightly 1 (tlt'li), adi\ [< tight! + Ay*. ] in 
a tight manner; closely; firmly; compactly; 
neatly; well. 

When we have cozened ’em most tightly, thou shalt steal 
away the innkeeper's daughter. 

Fletcher (end another ), Fair Maid of the Inn, ii. 2. 

The Marquis of Salisbury came down buttoned up tight- 
ly in a black frock coat, carrying a light gray overcoat over 
his aim. T. C. Crawford, English Life, p. 120. 

tightly 2 !, adr. See tit fly. 
tightner (tit'ner), n. Samo as tightener. 
tightness (tlt'nes), n. The character or qual- 
ity of being tight, in any sense of that word, 
tights (tits), n. pi. Garments clinging closely 
to the legs, or to the whole form, and intended 
either to display the form or to facilitate move- 
ment, or both, as in the case of dancers, acro- 
bats, or gymnasts. 

A fat man in black tight*, and cloudy Berlins. 

Dickens, Sketches, Talcs, iv. 

And I shall be in tights, and fiance a breakdown. 

11’. Black, In Silk Attire, xxxvi. 
tigress (ti'gres), //. [< F. tigresse ; as tiger + 

-c.v’s.] A fcmalo tiger. 

tigretier (to-gre-tia'), »• [F.] In Abyssinia, a 
disease resembling the dancing mania. 
Tigridia (tl-grid'i-ii), n. [NL. (Kor, 1805), so 
called from the spotted flowers; < L. tigris, a 
tiger ; see tiger.] A genus of monocotyledonous 
plants, of the order Iridcrc and tribe Morieciv. 
It is characterized by flowers with free-spreading seg- 
meats, the three Inner ones much smaller, obtuse, and 
undulate, and two-parted style-branches with awl-shaped 
lobes. The 7 species are natives of Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica, Peru, and Chili. They are bulbous plants with a few 
narrow or plicate leaves and one or two terminal spatlies, 
prized for their few singular but evanescent flowers. See 
tiger glower. 

tigrine (tr grin), a. [< L. tigrinus,< tigris , a tiger: 
seo tiger.] Like a tiger in coloration: noting 
various striped or spotted animals, often trans- 
lating the specific technical word tigrinus or 
tigrina. Also tigcrinc. 

Tigris (ti'gris), n. [NL., < L. tigris , a tiger: 
seo tiger.] 1. A genus of Fclidec, or section 
of I'clis, based on the tigor, as T. rcgalis. — 2. 
An obsolete constellation where Vulpeculft 
now is, first found in tho planisphero of 
Bartseh, 1G24, and recognized for more than 
a century following, 
tigrish (ti'grish), a. Samo as tigerish . 
Tlgrisoma (ti-gri-so'mji), n. [NL. (Swainson, 
1827), < Gr. r/jywf, tiger, + cci/ia, body.] A ge- 



Tigcr-bittcm ( Ttprisoma cabamsi) 

nus of bitterns, of tho family Ardeitfcc and sub- 
family llotaurhue, having tho plumage closely 
and profusely variegated ; the tiger-bitterns, 
tig-tag (tig'tag), n. [< tig 1 + tag 2 .] Samo as 
tag 2 - 


tile 

tike 1 (tik), 11 . An obsolete or dialectal form of 
tick 2 . 

tike 2 (tik), n. [Also tyke; < ME. tike, tijke, < Icel. 
tik = Sw. tik , a bitch.] A eur-dog; hence, in 
contempt, a low, snarling fellow. 

Hewe downe hertly gone heythene tykes ! 

Mortc Arthur e (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3643. 

Avaunt, you curs ! . . . 

Hound or spaniel, brach or lym, 

Or bobtail tike or trundle-tail. 

Shak., Lear, iii. 6. 73. 

Sacrifice this tyke in her sight, . . . which being done, 
one of your soldiers may dip his foul shirt in his blood. 

Peele, Edward I. 

Oh, let us not, like snarling tykes, 

In wrangling be divided. 

Bums, The Dumfries Volunteers. 

tike 3 (tik), n. [< ME. tike; perhaps a particu- 
lar use of tike 2 .'] A countryman or clown; a 
boor; a churl; a fellow. 

Now aren thei lowe cheorles, 

As wide as the worlde is wonyeth ther none 
Bote vnder tribut and taillage as tikes and cheorles. 

Piers Plowman (C), xxii. 37. 

He accounts them very honest Tikes, and can with all 
safety trust his Life in their Hands, for now and then Gild- 
ing their l’alms for the good Services they do him. 

Quoted in Ashton's Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 

[II. 220. 

tikelt, v. and a. An obsolete spelling of tickle. 

tikoor, tikul(ti-kor', ti'kul), n. [E.Ind.] An 
East Indian tree, Garcinia pcdunculata, of the 
order Guttifcrx, CO feet in height, hearing a 
large yellow fleshy fruit, the seeds invested 
with a succulent aril. The fruit is of a pleas- 
ant acid flavor, and is of similar use to limes 
and lemons. 

tikor (ti'kfir), n. [Hind, tikhur, Beng. tikhura .] 
A starch manufactured from the tubers of an 
East Indian plant, Curcuma angustifolia, form- 
ing the chief arrowroot of India. See Curcu- 
ma, 2. 

tikul, n. See tikoor. 

tikus (ti'kus), n. [Native name.] An animal 
of tho genus Gymnura, as G. rafflesi, native of 
the Moluccas and Sumatra; the hulau. 

tint, prep. An old spelling of till 2 . 

til 2 (til), n. [< Hind, til, < Skt. tila, the seed 
of sesam uni, also the plant itself.] The sesame, 
or its seed. Also teel. 

tilbury (til'bo-ri), «.; pi. tilburies (-riz). [So 
called after one Tilbury, a London coachmaker, 
at the beginning of the 19th century.] A gig 
or two-wheeled carriage without a top or cover. 

The P.egent drives in the Turk every day in n tilbury, 
with his groom Bitting by his side. 

Grevillc , Memoirs, June 7, 1818. 

tildt, v. t. See teld, tilt 1 . 

tilde (til'de), n. [Sp. tilde (= OF. title, tiltre), 
an accent, mark, tittle, a more vernacular form 
of titulo, a title: see tittle 2 , title.] A diacritic 
mark (“) placed over the letter it in Spanish to 
indicate that it is sounded as a palatal it, or 
very nearly like n followed by y, as in seftor, 
pronounced sanyor', canon, pronounced kii- 
nvon', and honco in English written canyon. 
Tills sound is represented in Portuguese by nh, in Italian 
and French by pit. The mark ", also written as a straight 
dash, like the macron, ”, was oiiginally a small n, fl 
representing nn, as in aflo for anno, from Latin annus. 
The mark was much used for n or in in medieval manu- 
scripts, and hence in early printed books, being put above 
tile preceding letter to save space : thus, moumctu for 
monumentum. Tho tilde is also used in the Roman nota- 
tion of Oriental and other languages: thus, il for the 
Sanskrit palatal nasal. It is sometimes used by analogy 
over l to indicate l followed by y [Spanish and French ll, 
Portuguese Ih , Italian gl). 

Tilden Act. See act. 

tile 1 (til), ii. [Formerly also tyle; < ME. tile, 
tyle, tyil, tyyl, tigcl, tcgelc, < AS. tigcl, tigcle — 
t>. tcgchcl, Icgcl = OHG. ziagal, MHG. zicgel, G. 
zicgcl = Sw. tcgcl = Dan. tcgl — F. tuile = Sp. 
teja = Pg. tclha = It. tegghia, tcgola, < L. tcgula, 
usually in the pi. tcgula!, tiles, roof-tiles, a 
tiled roof, < tcgcrc, cover, roof: seo thatch.] 1. 
A tliin slab or plate of baked clay, used for cov- 
ering the roofs of buildings, paving floors, lin- 
ing furnaces and ovens, constructing drains, 
etc., and variously compounded and shaped ac- 
cording to the use in view. In ancient times roof- 
ing-tilea cut from marble were often used upon important 
buildings, carved in the form of those in pottery. The 
best qualities of brick-earth are used for making tiles, and 
the process Is similar to that of brickmaking. Rooflng- 
tiles are chiefly of two sorts, plain tiles and pantiles, the 
former being flat, the latter curved, both being laid so as 
to overlap and carry off any rain they receive. See cut 
under pantile. 

And from on high, 

Where Masons mount the Ladder, Fragments fly; 
Mortar and crumbled Lime in Show’rs descend, 

And o’er thy Head destructive Tiles impend. 

Gay, Trivia, ii. 270. 



tile 

2. A similar slab or plate of pottery, glazed 
and often docorated, used for ornamental pave- 
ments, revetments to walls, etc.; also, a liko 
slab of porcelain, glazed and plain or decorated; 
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Tilia 



3. A tile- kiln . — 4. la freemasonry, the door- 
keeper of a lodge. Also tyler. Compare tile-. 
tile-red (til'red), it. and a. Alight, somewhat 
brownish red, the color of burnt tiles. This iB 
the commonest red tint found in insects, and is, in ento- 
mology, oftenest defined simply by the word red, corre- 

[A back-formation, < tiler, 4, the same as tiler, ^jj eroo ^ (til'rot), n. A plant of tlio iridaceous 
1, one who tiles or makes tiles, but assumed, enus Gcissorltiza, both names referring to the 

hn/>nnen r.nn Tilnr oinnria nr. 1 hn f>ln«ftfl flftfiv. t.rt ° , . , ' » , , , 1 V , 

overlapping scales of the rootstock, which con- 


At last she saw a fair tyl'd house, 

And there she swore by the rood 
That sho would to that fair tyl’d Iioubo, 

Tliero for to get her some food. 

The W cut- Country Damosels Complaint (Child’s Ballads, 

[II. 3S5). 

tile 2 (til), v. t. ; prot. and pp. tiled, ppr. tiling. 


because the tiler stands at the closed door, to 
moan ‘one who closes the door’: see filer.] 
1 . In freemasonry, to guard against the ontranco 
of the uninitiated by placing tho tilor at the 
closed door: as, to tile a lodgo; to f/leameeting. 
Ilenco — 2. To bind to keep wlint is Bniil or 
dono in strict secrecy. 

“ Upon my word, Mftdnin," I had begun, and was going 
on to say that I didn't know one word about all these mat- 
ters which seemed so to Interest Sirs. Major J’onto, when 
tlic Major, giving me a tread or stamp with his large foot 


sist of "the bases of dead leaves. The plants of 
the genus are showy-flowered, resembling Ixia. 
tilery (ti'ltr-i), n . ; pi. tileries (-iz). [= F. tui- 
Icric, a pluco where tiles are made ; us tile 1 + 
-cry.] A factory for tiles; a tile-works, 
tile-seed (til'add), n. A tree of tho genus Geis- 
sois of tho Saxifrayaccai : so named from the 
imbricated seed. Thore nro 4 species, found in 
Australia, NewCaledonia, and tho Fiji Islands. 


under tho tabic, said, “Come, come, Snob, my hoy wo arc tilestone (til'ston), ;t. [< ME. tyclstoon, tcghcl- 
all tiled, von know. Tlmckcra,,. Hook of Snobs. xxv. stan;<u ,). 1 + s f„„ c .] 1. A tile ; brick. Wyclif. 

— 2. Any stone suitablo for making tiles, or 
which can be used for roofing, but splitting 
into layers too thick to bo properly called slate 
{son slate"); thin-bedded flagstone. The term (i/r- 
stnnc was applied by Murchison to tho Downton sandstones 
nnd I.edbury shales, which are beds of passage between the 
Silurian and Old Red Sandstone in Wales. 


ltd! ireplacc 


an encaustic tile; also, a slab of stono ife mnr- 
blo used with others like it in a pavement or re- 
vetment. In the middle ages Mich tiles of stono were 
frequently Incised with elaborate di«ign*, the Incisions 
being filled with lead or a colored composition, or occn- 
nlonnlly liiernsted In mosaic 

3. In nit tai, a small Hat piece of dried earth or 
earthenware used to cover vessels in which met- 
als are fused. — 4. A section of pipe of earthen- 
ware, glazed or tmphized. The section" are either 
made bo that one end of ever)’ piece enters n pocket formed 
nn the contiguous end of the next, sir they are Joined bj 
being merely placed In apposition nnd the Junction cov- 
ered with narrow Mined stilps of earthenware made for 
the purjM^e and pet hi cement. Another form, now Ie«s 
used, consists of arch shaped tiles which nre laid so ns to 
rest on fiat tilts forming the Itoltom. 

5. Tiles of any kind collectively; tiling; con- 
struction of tiles. 

Much of their tile w herewith the) cover their Churches 
amt houses Is made of woodde. t'nryat, ITudltU", I. 7P 

There, husle Kll-men pi) their occupations 

For brick nnd tut* : there for their firm foundation* 

The) dig to hell. 

Syl re/ter, tr. of Pit llartasn Weeks, (I , Bab) Inn. 

6. A tall st iff hat ; a silk hat : humorously com- 
pared to a section of pipe (hence also called 
uforrptjtc). [Slant?.] 

\ stalwart old Baron, who, noting n« henchman 

To one of our early Kings kill’d a big Frenchman . 

A feat which his Mnlest) deigning to smile on 

Allow'd hhn thenceforward to pt iml with his tilr on. 

Barham, Ingold«h) l.cgend", II. m. 

His damaged tile uns In pennnnent empe for the late 
lamented Poole. T Wmthrop, I/'Vc nnd Skates. 

Alhambra tiles, enameled nnd p tinted tiles for nrchl* 
tecturul ornament, of similar character t«»thn»e abundant 
In the paince of tlie Alhnmbm that 1*. forming w hen 
assembled geometrical and Interlaced patterns, the pit- 
tern belt a; large In scale, and requiring many separate 


nil tiled, yon know.” Thackeray, Book of Snobs, xxv 
tile 3 (til), n. Same ns til-trcc. 
tile-copper (til'kop'er), n. In metal., a product 
oC the smelting of ores of copper which are 
contaminated to a considerable extent by the 
presence of other metals, especially tin. Tho 
mixture of rcgulus nnii copper nlioy obtained in treatment 
of tiio so-called fine metal ts run into mollis; in tiieso tile 
regulus separates from the copper, which falls to 11m bot- 
tom, nml lor tills reason is called bottoms; It is then de- 
tached from the rcgulus by blows of a hammer, is rosBtcd. 

1 efined. and cast Into rectangular jilntes or tiles, and sold 
under tiro name of fi7r.ee/ywr. 

tilc-creaslng (ftl'kio'sing), «. In arch., two 
rows of plain tiles placed horizontally under 
the coping of a wall, and projecting about ]■} 
inches over each side to throw off tho rain- 
water. Also called creasing. 
tile-drain (tilMriin), u. In nyri., a drain con- 
structed of tiles. 

tile-oarth (til'crth), n. A strong clayey earth ; 
stifT. stubborn land. [I’rov. Kng.] 

tile-fiold (tll'fohl), n. (iround on which tiles 

are made: us, the palace of tho Tttileries in Tiigate’stone, 
Paris wits so named front standing on what was j„ Sussex, Etif 


The term Weston* was subsequently abandoned by Mur- 
chison ; for, although It was in local use in Cnermarthen- 
shire nml Brecknockshire, yet there la not a stone capable 
of being formed Into n tile from the Downton Sandstones 
to the Cornstonesof Wall Hills ; but there are thin mud- 
dy marls over the Downton beds, which would have been 
t it c stones had they been sufficiently Hardened, and which 
are doubtless equivalents of the true tilcstones. 

Woodward , Gcol. of Eng. nnd Wales (2d ed.), p. 101. 

tile-tea (til' to), n. Same us hricl;-tca . 
tile-tree (tll'tvo), «. Sumo as til-tree. 
tile-works (tll'w6rks), ?t. sing, and jd. A place 
where tiles are made; a tilery, 
tilewrightf (tll'rit), w. A worker in clay. Solon, 
Old Eng. Potter, p. 59. 

[So called from Tilgatc Forest 
7 England.] In gcol., the name given 
to beds of calcareous sandstone or iroustone 
occurring near Hastings, England, in the Ash- 
down sand, a subdivision of the Hastings beds, 
by which term tho lower section of tlicAVcalden 
series is known to English geologists. The name 
Tilyate rtonc was nho given hy Man tell to certain beds of 
calcareous sandstone occuiring In the Wadhurst clay— 
also a local subd I vision of the Ashdown Kami, and so named 
from the village of Wadhurst, near Tunbridge Wells. This 
Tllgnte stone is noted for Its reptilian remains, becoming 
In places a regular bone-bed. See Wealden. 

As pointed out by Mr. Topic}*, the “Tilyate Stone'* of Dr. 
Mnntcll occurs at dltlcrent horizons in dltferent localities. 
[Food i ran/, Gcol. of Eng. and Wales (2d cd.), p. SCO. 
Tbls 1" a fine large fi'h of brilliant coloration, nt one time . w . ... 

abundant In deep water nil the coast of New England. It Tilitl (til 1 -u), it. [NIj. (^Otimefort,^! iOO), \ J i. 

• " ’ - * mud to exist In great /,*/,>, t!iO lllldon-tlM 


<mt'Q n tth -field. 
tile-fish (tii'tish), n. 1. A fish of the family La- 
tilnf.r , specifically Lnjdudatiht^rhainirltoiitirrps. 



pieces to make up one milt of the design - Compart- tilC-OrO (til'or), n. 


was discovered In 1 S7t», and then f< 
numbers, but w as nlmoit or quite exterminated in March, 
l'-’-i It has an ndljio'c crest on the hick of the head, 
recalling the cru*t of a chameleon. I he average weight 
Is nUitit in |M>umls, but f*n pound* Is Mimetlmes ntt.alned. 
'I he tie'll Is excellent. The name tilejirh, given hy the 
dhcovertTB, Goode nml Bean (1S70). Is a pun on the ge- 
neric word /.* phoMilne, Mlgge'ted hy tile npJK-.ir.mce of 
tile painting which this handsome fish present*. 

2. The family l.atihtl.r. 
tile-kiln (til'kil), >I. A kiln for baking tiles. 
tile-machinoOil'mn-shciP). ». A machine used 
for making hollow drain-pipes or tiles. It con- 
sists essentlall) of a pug-mill for mixing the clay, n screw 
for forcing the timjieretl cla> through the dod or mold, 
ami n device for cutting the resulting continuous c) Un- 
der Into lengths 


Aii earth v brick-red to 


inent tiles, see enmjtartmmt — Draln-tUcn, til 
forming n pipe, or made In the form of nn arch and 1 dd 
upon tint tiles (called nil**), used to form drain", the 
pm iller new e ns etc. *<ee def 4. Dutch tlio, a tile of 
enameled earthenware, painted usiiall) In blue hut kmiic- 
t lines In other colors, generally with Bcrlpturnl ku 1>- 
jects, nml used for wall-decoration, for lining tlrtjilnccs, 

etc. These tiles were originally made In the Nether - .... . rT , , , . . , -.r-p. 

lands about the time of the Kenalssince, hut the t)pe has tiler (ti ler), It- [romieriy also tiller t \ 
since been reproduced In other countries. — Encaustic 
tile, a wall- or tloorlng-tlle, madeh) pressing a die U[K>n 


blnek variety of native cuprous oxid, or cuprite, 
tilo-oven (tn'uv'n), n. An oven or kiln in 
which tiles are baked. 

tile-pin (tirpin), «. A pin, usually of hard 
wood, passing through a bole in n tile into the 
lath, etc., to secure it to the roof. 


the clay filling tho depression time formed with vltrlfi 
able color, or with elav «>f another color, and then burn 
Ing to fix the color nml design Such tiles arc sometimes 
enameled The most common so i ailed encaustic floor- 
tiles are ungliizcd and In Biuall plei es in plain colon-, the 
designs being formed hy putting tiles of different shapes 
am! colors together. The nnine is arbitrary, and without 
exact reference to the process of manufacture, and Is also 
given to glazed porcelain tiles hearing fired designs In 
vltrltlahle color?. Sec also under rn*au*tic -Pan-tllC. 
See pantile. -Plain tile, a roofing-tile In the form of a 
simple parallelogram, usual]) about 10 J by 0| Indies, nnd 
2 Inch thick; a crown-tile. Ever) tile Is pierced at one 
end with two holes, through which are paused the wooden 
pins w hich secure It to the lath. /’. // Kniyht.— Rldgo- 
tile. Same ns crmcn-tile, 2. (See also crest -l He, ervirn - 
tile, hip-tile ) 

tile 1 (til), r. ; prot. nnd pp. tiled, ppr. tiling. 
[Formerly also tijle; < ME. tilen, tijlci i; < tile 1 , 
n.] To cover or roof with tiles. 


tihr, tyler, tylnrv ; < tth 1 + -rr 1 . Tn free- 
inusonrv tiler is the ssimo word, fancifully used, 
like mason itself, in imitation of such terms as 
literally used in tho old mechanic gilds. It is 
comtnoiily written archaically tyler, nnd erro- 
neously derived < F. taillcur, a cutter or hewer. 
The IS.* word from F. tailleur is tailor. Hence, 
from tiler, the surname Tiler, more commonly 
spelled Tyler.] 1. A maker of tiles. 

And that the Tyler* at tho towno compelle not strnunge 
tyler* to Bertie nt their rule. And that they kepe no par- 
liament ; and that euciy tyler innrke his tvle. 

Knylith Gild* (Ik E. T. S.), p. 374. 

2. One who lays tiles, or whoso occupation is 
to cover buildings with tiles. 

Nature therefore 1ms played tho tiler, nnd given It (tho 
head) a most curious covering ; or. to speak more proper- 
ly, she has thatched It nil over, and that thatching is hair. 

Dekkcr, Gull’s Hornbook, p. 80. 


eo. Hence ult. E. toil, iil- 
let !.] A genus of trees, type of the order Tilia- 
re;r and tribe Tilieie. It Is characterized by flower* 
with a wing-like bract ndnnte to the peduncle, followed 
by a globo*-c, lmlchlscent, one- totwo-aecdcd fruit. There 
are 10 or 17 Bpceles, natives of north temperate regions. 
They nre trees, usually with obliquely heart-shaped ser- 
rate leaves two-mnktu upon the >oung branches, which 
form a light, flat spray. ‘1 he fragrant white or yellowish 
flowers form axillary or terminal ejmes, conspicuously 
nectar-beating, much frequented hy bees, nml causing the 

K 'uction of honey of excellent quality. The peculiar 
•green, membranous, reticulated bract remains per- 
sistent on the peduncle, nml nlds In dispensing the fruit, 
n cluster of hard, woody, onc-celled ovoid or globose nuts. 
The Bi»ec leu are known In gem nil ns lindm or lime-tree, 
nml the American ns l>a<x\rood. (Pee linden, anil compare 
Until and barti ; also figures under Ferrate and ttiyma.) 
nicy arc remarkable for their tough fibrous Inner bark, 
used, especially In Russia, to make shoes, cords, nets, and 
coarse cloth, nml exported, under the name of Uvesia 
matting, to he used In packing, tying plants, etc. The 
soft pale wood is much used for interior finish, cabinet- 
work, turnery, wooden ware, ami carving, nnd especially 
in the manufacture of pianos ami harps. The leaves nre 
given ns food to cattle In parts of Europe; the flowers 
) lc Id a distilled oil called litnc-jloKcr oil, used in perfum- 
ery ; their Infusion Is a domestic European remedy for 
Indigestion nml hjsterla. The trunk sometimes reaches 
great size, espeelilly in central Europe. The linden of 
Fribourg, planted In 147G to commemorate the battle of 
Morat, was In ISoO nearly 14 feet in diameter; another, 
near Jlor.it, 3S feet In glitli, was then estimated to he 804 
years ohl. Many species nre planted ns shade-trees, espe- 
cially the three species of western Europe, nil sometimes 
Included under T. Europrca. Of the«c, T. vulgaris, n favor- 
ite avenue tree In Germany for nearly three centuries, Is 
the linden commonly planted in Berlin, In England, and 
In the eastern United States. T. uhni/olia tT. eordata nnd 
T. jxirri folia), a small-leaved species, is the common linden 
of not them Europe, nnd Is probably the only one native 
In England. In cultivation it is usually fninll ; hut one nt 
Uckemiark in Germany reaches nearly 23 feet In girth. T. 
vlatyphyllos, with yellowish-green leaves and four-ribbed 
fruit— common in southern Europe, and parent of most 
of the peculiar varieties of cultivation — Is tho linden of 
Versailles and the Tullerles gardens. Three or four species 
are natives of southeastern Europe, of which T. pctiolaris 
Is remarkable for Its pendulous branches nnd elongated 
leafstalks, and T. aryentea, the silver lime, for its freedom 
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fnmi the b <rcrs which infest the wood of other species. 
M\ sper-h s are natives of China, Manchuria, and Japan", 
and fo'ti are American : one, T. Mexicana, occurs in Mex- 
ico, and three are found in the eastern United States. 
Of thp«*e, T. Americana, the basswood, extends from New 



Hemering; branch of Linden ( Tilt* Americana}, 
a, flower ; b, fruit. 


Brunswick and the Assiniboine to Georgia and Texas and 
often reaches 4 feet in diameter and Go or sometimes 130 
feet in height. Its wood, known as while wood, or some- 
times, from a faint reddish tinge, ns red ba^wond, is much 
u«cd for soft wood \\ ork, and especinll j as a source of paper- 
ptilp, and of packing-material for furniture The other 
American species, T. pubciceiM and T hcternphylla, are 
principally southern, mid produce n globose fruit. The 
latter specie*, known as bee tree, white basin ood, or wahon , 
is much admired for the beauty of its Jca\ es, whitened and 
silver)' underneath. Its young branches are fed to cattle 
xn winter. 

Tiliace® (til-i-ii'sP-e), w. pi. [NT,. (Jussieu, 
17, 59), fern. pi. of LL. ttliaeeus, of liu<len-\\-oo<l, 
pertaining to the linden, < Mia, the linden- 
tree: see Tilia. ] An order of polvpetnlous 
plants, the linden family, of tho cohort Hal- 
ralcs. It h distinguished from the other orders, Malm- 
w and Stcrculiacrec, by the two-cellcd anthers, and usu- 
ally free stamens with pendulous ovules. There nre about 
470 species, belonging to 61 genera, classed in 7 tribes, of 
v hich Dmwnloima, Gretna, Tilia, A pciba, P roc lei a, Sloania , 
and Eljroearpm arc the types. Their leaves arc usually 
alternate, undivided, and furnished with twin stipules, 
llicy bear axillary or terminal flowers, often in small 
c) me q , which are sometimes disposed in ample corymbs 
or panicles. The order is numerous in the tioplcs, nhere 
they are often weedy herbs, or are sluubs or trees with 
handsome, usually white or pink flowers. A few' genera 
are timber-trees of north or south temperate regions. 
The) have a mucilaginous wholesome juice, and )iebl a 
remarkably tough fiber, used to make tlshing-ncts, bags, 
mats, etc. Some produce edible berries, as Aristotelia, 
Gretna, and El.rocarpus. Some are used for dyeing or 
tanning; and the fruits of several are employed as as- 
tringents. See cuts under jute and Tilia. 

tiliaceous (til-i-ii'sliius), a. Belonging to tho 
order Tiliacr.r. 

Tiliete (ti-li'e-o), n. pi. [NL. (Bontham and 
Booker, 18G2), < Tilia + -cm.] A tribe of plants, 
of the order Tiliare.r. It is characterized by (lowers 
with distinct sepals, and colored petals inserted closely 
aruund the stamens. It includes 14 genera, among w liicli 
the chfef arc Tilia (the type), Spannannia, Corchorus, and 
Muntingiu. 

tilierf, n. A Middle English fonn of tiller 1 . 
tiling (ti'ling), II. [Verbal n. of tile 1 , r.] 1, 

The operation of covering or roofing with tiles. 
— 2. An assemblage of tiles, as on a roof; tilos 
collectively or in general. 

They went upon the housetop, and let him down 
through the tiling with his coucli into tho midst before 
Jesus. Luko v. ip. 

Asphalt tiling. Sec arphalt. 

till 1 (til), i>. t. [Early mod. E. also (Me, ti/llc; 
< ME. filial, tijttcn, earlier tilen, "Ujlcn, Illicit, 
ti/Iicu, Mien, tcoticn, taticn, tuticn, < AS. titinn, 
teolian, exert oneself for, strivo for, aim at, 
labor, cultivate, till (land), = OS. iilian, get, 
obtain, = OFries. tilia, get, beget, cultivate, 
till (land), = MD. icteii, till (land), D. tclcn, 
raise, cultivate, breed, = OLG. lilon, exert one- 
self, strive, hasten, attempt, till (land), MLG. 
Men, teiten, Mien, get, beget, till (land), = 
OIIG. zilon, zilen, exert oneself, strivo for, at- 
tempt, MHG. ziten, zitn, strivo for, aim at, aim, 
G. ziclcn, aim, = Goth, lilun, in comp, aml-titdn, 
hold to, accommodate oneself to, ga-tilon, ob- 
tain, attain, ga-gatilun, fit together (the sensos 
in tho did. languages being various and in- 
volved); orig. ‘make fit’(honee ‘ prepare, work, 
adapt to use, cultivate, till’), from tho adj. soon 
in AS, til, fit, good, oxeellent, profitable (> tela, 
leala, well), = OFries, til, good, = Goth, tits, also 
galiis, fit, good, conveniont (an adj. prob. con- 
cerned also in E. tail 1 , good, excellent), and in 
the noun, AS. til, goodness, = OHG. MHG. zil, 
G. zicl. aim, goal, limit, = Icel. *til 9 in eecon- 
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dary weak form till or till, scope ; proh. related 
to OHG. zila, MHG. site, G. zeile, a line, row. 
MHG. also a street; prob., with formative -l, 
from the •y/ ti seen also in tide and time (‘fit 
time/ ‘opportunity/ hence ‘fixed time/ etc.); 
see tide 1 , time 1 . Hence nit. till*, pvep. Cf. 
foi? 1 .] If. To exert one’s self for; labor for; 
procure by exertion ; earn; gain; obtain; get. 
Adam) haue this, luke how'e ye thyoke, 

And tillc with-alle till ineete and drynke for euer-more. 

York Plays, p. 31. 

2f. To attain; reach; extend. 

The Roote of the treo him tliougte tilde 
A-doun to belle grounde. 

Holy Rood (E. E. T. S.), p. 25. 
3. To labor on; work; cultivate; as, to till tho 
soil. 

Treuthe lierde telle hcr-of, and to Peres he sent, 

To taken his teine and tulyen the ertlie. 

Piers Plowman (B), vii. 2. 
The Lord God sent him forth from the garden of Eden, 
to till the ground from whence lie was taken Gen. iii. 23. 
Earth it self decays, too often till’d. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 
4f. To set : prepare. 

Nor knows he how to digge a well. 

Nor neatly dresse a spring, 

Nor knows a trap nor snare to till. 

II'. Droirnc, Shepherd’s Pipe, ii. 
5. To prop up. ITall i well. [Prov. Eng.] 
till 2 (til), prep. and conj. [Early mod. E. also 
til (ns nlsoin until) ; < ME. til, till, tyl , tillc, ti/llc; 
< ONortli. til (not found in AS. proper), < Icel. 
til = Sw. till = Dan. til, till, to: a very common 
preposition, taking tho place in Scand. of to 1 as 
used in E. and the other Teut. tongues; proh. 
orig. acc. of a noun otherwiso lost (as nouns 
used ns adverbs, prepositions, or other parti- 
cles tend to become; cf. aye 1 , if, down*, prep.) 
in Scand., except as preserved in tho secondary 
weak fonn Icel. hli, tih, scope, tho noun thus 
used expressing aim, direction, purpose (or pos- 
sibly continuous course, with something of tho 
senso of the prob. related OIIG. zila, lino ?) : 
see /<//!, r. See also until, in whicli the orig. 
noun can be more clearly observed.] I. prep. 

1. To; unto: expressing motion to a placo or 
person. [Obsolete or provincial.] 

The fyngres that freo beo to folden and to clycchcn 
By-tokneth snthlkhc the sone that sente was tyl erthc. 

Piers Plowman (C), xx. 121. 
Loan’d her breast up- till a thorn. 

Shak , Passionate Pilgrim, 1. 3S2. 
And till the kirk she wndna gac, 

Nor tillt |/i7f it] she wadna ride, 

Till four and- twenty men she gat her before, 

And twenty on ilka side 

Lord Wa’yatcs and Auld Jnyram (Child’s Ballads, II. 329). 
Young Redin’s til the huntin gane, 

Vii' therty lords and three. 

Young Redin (Child’s Ballads, III. 13). 
Tor a King to gang an Outlaw till, 

Is beneath his stato and his dignitie. 

Sang of the Outlaw J/wrraf/ (Child's Ballads, VI. 32). 

2. Up to; down to; as far as: expressing dis- 
tance, extont, or degree. [Archaic or provin- 
cial.] 

That sleep and feeding may prorogue his honour 
Even till a Lethc'd dulness. Shak., A. and C., ii. 1. 27. 

3. To; uuto : expressing action directed to or 
having regard to a person. — 4. To; unto: ex- 
pressing ehango or result. [Obsolete or pro- 
vincial.] 

Thus bIic maketl) Absolou hire ape, 

And al his ernest turncth til a jape. 

Chaucer, Miller's Tale, 1. 201. 
He was afterwards restored till his liberty and archbisli- 
opriek. Fuller, Clx. Hist., IV. iii. 40. (Davies.) 

5. To tho time of; until: as, I waited till five 
o’clock. 

lie put his men in order, and maintain’d the fight till 
Evening. Milton, Hist. Eng., v. 

Till lnt, into. 

Whan he came till the castell in, 

His dearest aw r a was gane. 

Rosmer Ilofmand (Child's Ballads, I. 257). 
Till intot, unto; up (or down) to. 

I with al good conscience hauo lyued bifore God til 
into this day. ) Vyclif, Acts xxiii. 1. 

Till now. See now.— Till then. Sec then.— Till tot, 
until 

It w’as sett for trespassing til to the seed come. 

Wyclif, Gal. iii. 19. 
II. conj. To the time that; to the time when; 
until. 

By wissyngc of this wench o I wrou3t, here wordes were 
so swete, 

Tyl I for3at 30uthe, and 3am In-to eldc. 

Piers Plowman (B), xi. 59. 

I sail the socouro for certaync, 

Title alle thi care awey be kaste. 

York Play 8, p. 44. 
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He . . . said to them, Occupy till I come. Luke xix. 13. 
Stand still ; he cannot see us 
Till I please. 

Fletcher (and another 7), Prophetess, iii. 1. 
till 3 t (til), [< ME. filial, tyllen, tullcn (also 
iollcn, > E. toll 2 ), pull, allure, < AS. * tillan , in 
comp. *fortittan, spelled for-tyllan, lead astray, 
deceive (occurring only once), = OFries. tilia 
= MD. D. tillcn = LG. tillcn, lift, move from its 
place, = Sw. dial, tillc, take up (tillc p& sig, take 
upon oneself, lay bold of); other connections 
uncertain. Hence tiller 2 . Cf. toil 2 .] I. trails. 
To draw; pull; hence, to entice; allure. 

Then went Mary & loseph al-so. 

With clierising tliai spac him to, 

To the scole him for-to tillc. 

Cursor Mundi (ed. Morris), 1. 12175. 

To title this yong man to foli. 

Mctr. Horn. (ed. Small), p. 113. 

11. intrans. To draw; stretch; reach. 

As muche place as myd a thong ich mai aboute tille. 

Rob. of Gloucester (ed. Hearne), p. 115. 

till 3 (til), n. [Early mod. E. tyll; < till 3 , v.] 1. 
A drawer ; a tray, as of a trunk or box. Also 
called tiller. 

Closets ; and in them many a chest ; . . . 

In those chests, boxes ; in each box, a till. 

G. Herbert, The Temple, Confession. 

Specifically — 2. A money-drawer; a drawer 
under or in a sliop-eounter, in which money is 
kept. 

They break up counters, doors, and tills. Swift. 

It (the dust] treasured itself up, too, in the half-open 
till, where there still lingered a base sixpence. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, ii. 
3. Inprinting: (a) In earlierforms of hand print- 
ing-presses, a crosspiece extending between 
the main uprights of the frame, and serving to 
guide and steady the hose or sleeve, which con- 
tained the spindle and screws. Also called 
shelf, (b) One of the spaces or cells between 
tho ribbed projections of the platen of a hand- 
press. 

till 4 (til), n. [Origin obscure.] In geol., a stiff 
clay containing boulders of all sizes up to sev- 
eral tons in weight, and these often smoothed 
and striated by glacial action. The word first be- 
came current among geologists, with this meaning, in 
Scotland, but it is now occasionally used elsewhere. Also 
called bouldcr-clay. 

tillable ( til' a-bl), a. [<. till 1 + -able.] Capable 
of being titled ; arable ; fit for the plow. 

The tillable fields are in some places so hilly that the 
oxen can lmidly take sure footing. 

R. Careiv, Survey of Cornwall, fol. 20. 

Tillaea (ti-le'U), n. [NL. (Micheli, 1729), named 
after M. Tilli (died 1740), an Italian botanist.] 
A genus of plants, of tho order Crassulaccse. it 
is characterized by flowers with from three to five petals, 
nearly or quite free, and equaling or surpassing the calyx, 
ns many stamens, and free carpels. There are about 26 spe- 
cies, diminutive cosmopolitan plants, often smooth and 
slightly fleshy aquatics. They bear opposite entire leaves, 
and minute axillary white or reddish flowers. Seepygmy- 
weed for the principal American species. T. muscosa oc- 
curs on moist heaths and sands from England to northern 
Africa. 

tillage (til'aj), n. [Early mod. E. also tyllage; < 
till 1 + -age.) The operation, practice, or art of 
tilling land, or preparing it for seed, and keep- 
ing the ground free from weeds which might 
impede the growth of crops ; cultivation ; cul- 
ture; husbandly. Tillage includes manuring, plow- 
ing, liarrowing, and rolling land, or whatever is done 
to bring it to a proper state to receive the seed, and 
the operations of plowing, harrowing, and hoeing the 
ground to destroy weeds and loosen the soil after it is 
planted. 

First Cain is born, to tillage nil adicted ; 

Then Able, most to keeping flocks affected. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Handy-Crafts. 

Statutes of Tillage, in Eng. hist., several statutes for 
the encouragement of tillage, especially of the reigns of 
Ilenry VII., Ilenry VIII., and Elizabeth. 

tillage-rake (til'aj-rak), n. In her., a bearing 
representing an ordinary agricultural rake, or 
tho head of one : usually the teeth or points 
aro more curved than in the actual implement, 
till-alarm (til'a-larin 4 '), n. A device for sound- 
iug fin alarm when a drawer, as a money-drawer 
or till, is opened. 

Tillandsia (ti-land'zi-ii), n. [NL. (Linnteus, 
1727), named after Tillands , a Swedish bota- 
nist.] 1. A genus of plants, of the order Bro- 
vtcliaecw, the pineapple family, typo of the tribe 
TlUandsicrc. It is characterized by flowers withfreepet- 
nls ami stamens, and by numerous linear seeds produced at 
the base into a long stalk appendaged with threads resem- 
bling pappus. Thero are about 220 species, natives of trop- 
ical and subtropical America. They are polymorphous 
plants, usually epiphytic, sometimes growing on rocks, but 
rarely in the soil. They bear narrow entire leaves, and are 
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often covered with f nrfuraceous dusty particles. The flow- 
ers form a terminal spike, or are rarely solitary. Ten or 
more species occur in Florida, all rigid erect epiphytes with 
blue fugacious petals (red in T. jlcxuosa\ except one, the 
well-known T. usneoides, which is peculiar in its filiform 



Long-moss ( Tillandsia usneoides). 
a, branch, showing the leaves and stem. 


pendent stems, clothing the branches of trees, and forming 
a characteristic feature of southern forests, extending far 
westward, and north to the Dismal Swamp of Virginia. This 
species bears two-ranked awl-shaped recurved leaves, and 
small solitary green flowers, and is variously known as 
Florida moss , hanging-moss, etc. (See black-moss and long- 
moss.) It is used for decoration in the natural state, and 
is gathered in large quantities for upholsterers, for whose 
use it is steeped in water or buried in earth till the outer 
part is rotted off, leaving a coarse tough fiber used for stuff- 
ing mattresses. The leaves of T. utriculala , a native of 
southern Florida and the West Indies, are dilated at the 
base into large cavities, often containing a pint of clear 
water, eagerly sought by wayfarers. Several species are 
occasionally cultivated as greenhouse epiphytes. 

2. [I c.] A plant of this genus. 

The long hairy tillandsia, like an old man’s beard, three 
or four feet long, hung down from the topmost branches. 

Lady Brasscy, Voyage of Sunbeam, I. viii. 

tillart, n. An obsolete variant of titter‘d. 

tiller 1 (til'fcr), n. [< ME. tiller, tyhjcre (= MLG. 
tcler); < till 1 4- -er 1 .] One who tills; a hus- 
bandman ; a cultivator ; a plowman. 

I am a verri vyne and my fadir is an erthe-fiZter. 

Wyclif, John xv. 1. 

The tylyerc of the feld. Chaucer, Boethius, v. prose 1. 

Abel was a keeper of sheep, but Cain was a tiller of the 
ground. Gen. iv. 2. 

tiller 2 (til'£r), n. [Formerly also tillar, tyllcr, 
telar; < tilfi + -er 1 .] If. A drawer in a table, 
chest, or counter ; a till. 

Search her cabinet, and thou shalt find 
Each tiller there with love epistles lin’d. 

Dryden, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, vi. 384. 

2. A bar or staff used as a lever, or as the han- 
dle of an implement. Specifically — (at) The handle 
of a crossbow ; lienee, the crossbow itself. 

If the shooter use the strength of his bowe within his 
owne tiller, he slial neuer be tlierwith grieued or made 
more feble. Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, i. 27. 

Balestra, a crosse-bowe. a stone-bowe, a tillar . a little pil- 
lar, an engine of war to batter wals. Florio (1598). 

A Cros-bowe or a Long-bowe in a Tyller. 

Bancick , Weapons of Fire, p. ii. 

Use exercise, and keep a sparrow-hawk ; you can shoot 
in a tiller. Beau, and FI., Philaster, ii. 2. 

(b) Xattt., the bar or lever fitted to the head of a rudder, 
and employed to turn the helm of a ship or boat in steer- 
ing. See cut under rudder. ( c ) The handle of a spade, (d) 
The handle of a pit-saw, especially the upper one, having 
a cross-head. Wnyht. See cut under pit-saw. 

tiller 3 (til'er), n. [< ME. * teller, < AS. tclgor , a 
branch, bough, twig, shoot ; cf . tclga = D. tclg 
= LG. telge = G. dial, zelke , a branch, bough, 
twig; cf. Icel. tag (for *talg ?), willow-twig; Sw. 
tclning , a young shoot or twig.] A shoot of a 
plant which springs from the root or bottom of 
the original stalk ; also, a sapling or sucker. 

tiller 3 (til'er), v. i. [< tiller 3 , «.] To put forth 
new shoots from the root, or round the bottom 
of the original stalk; stool: said of a plant: 
as, wheat or rye tillers , or spreads by tillering. 
Also tillow. 
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tiller-rope (til'6r-rop), n. Xaut. : ( a ) A rope 
serving the same purpose as a tiller-chain. ( b ) 
In small vessels, a rope leading from the tiller- 
head to each side of the deck, to assist in steer- 
ing in rough weather. 

tillet 1 ! (til'et), n. [Early mod. E. also teylet- 
(tree)] < OF. fillet, the linden-tree, < L. tilia, 
the linden-tree : see Tilia, tcil .] The linden: 
in the compound tillct-trcc. 
tillet 2 f (til'et), n. [Early mod. E. also tyllet; 
perhaps a var. of toilet!] A piece of coarse 
material used as a wrapper or covering. 

Item : A scarlet cloke faced w ,h gray with the tillet. 

Inventory of Sir Thomas Ramsey (1590) (Archteologia, 

[XL. 327). 

Tilletia (ti-le'shi-a), n. [NL. (Tulasne, 1854).] 
A genus of ustilagineous fungi; the stinking 
smut, characterized by having the teleutospores 
simple, produced separately as outgrowths from 
the gelatinized mycelium, and when mature 
pulverulent. T. tritici is the well-known stink- 
ing smut of cereals. See smut, 3, and bunt*, 1. 
tillet-treet (til'et-tre), n. [Formerly also tcy- 
Ict-trce ; < tillet 1 + tree.] The linden. 

They use their cordage of date tree leaves and the thin 
barks of the Linden or Tillet tree. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, xix. 2. (Davies.) 

tilley-seed, n. See t illy -seed. 
tillie-vallie, tillie-wallie (til'i-val'i, -vral'i), 
interj. Same as tilly-vally. [Scotch.] 
till-lock (til'lok), n. A lock especially adapted 
for tills or money-drawers, 
tillmant (til'roan), ii. [Early mod. E. also til- 
man; < ME. tilman; < till 1 + man.] A man 
who tills the earth ; a husbandman. 

Now every groyne nlmest hath floures svete, 

Untouched now the Tilman lete hem growc. 

Palladius, Hushondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 140. 

tillodont (til'o-dont), a. and n. I. a. Of or 
pertaining to the Tillodontia. 

II. n. A member of the Tillodontia. 
Tillodontia (til-o-don'shi-a), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
W/iAeiv, pluck, tear, + iiSov'c (odorr-) = E. tooth.] 
A remarkable group of fossil perissodactyl ani- 
mals from the Middle and Lower Eoeono of 
North America, represented by generalized or 
synthetic types which seem to combine some 
characters of ungulates, rodents, and carni- 
vores. As an order it is represented by the 
family Tillodontidrc. Also Titlodonta. 
Tillodontid® (til-o-don'ti-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Tillodontia + -id.T."] A family of extinct mam- 
mals, representing the Tillodontia. 
Tillotheriidse (til'o-the-ri'i-de), n. pi. [< Tillo- 
thcrium + -idee.] A family of fossil mammals, 
represented by the genus Tillothcrium. 
Tillotherium (til-o-the'ri-um), n. [NL. (Marsh, 
1873), < Gr. TiXkziv, pluck, tear, + Onpiov, a wild 
beast.] 1. A genus of Eocene American mam- 
mals, referred to the Tillodontia : probably the 
same as Anchippoiliis. T. fodiens had a skeleton 
resembling that of carnivores; the skull like that of a 
bear; molars as in ungulates; rodent-like incisors; the 
femur with three trochanters; the feet plantigrade, with 
five clawed digits; and scaphoid and lunar carpals distinct. 
2. [/. e.] An animal of this genus. ' 
tillow (til'd), v. i. A corruption of tiller 3 . 
tills (tilz), n. pi. [Shortened from lentils, on the 
ground that Lent “agreeth not with the mat- 
ter.”] The lentil. [Old prov. Eng.] 
tillt (tilt). Till (or to) it. See till-, prep., 1. 
[Scotch.] 

tilly (til'i), a. [< till*. + -i/ 1 .] Having the char- 
acter of till or boulder-elay: as, soil resting on 
a tilly bed. 

tilly-fallyt, inter). See tilly-vally. 
tilly-seea (til'i-sed), «. [Also tilley-seed; (."tilly 
(< NL. Tiglium 7) + seed.] The seed of a treo 
formerly distinguished as Croton Parana, but 
found to be not different from C. Tiglium, whose 
seeds yield croton-oil. 

tilly-vally (til'i-val'i), interj. [Also (Sc.) tillic- 
vallic, tillic-wallic, and formerly tiUy-faUy; ori- 
gin obscure.] An interjection, equivalent to 
nonsense! bosh! 

She [his wife] used to say afterwards Tillie vallie , tillie 
vallie, what will you do, Mr. More?— will you sit and make 
goslings in the ashes? Sir T. More’s Utopia, Int., p. xv. 

Tilly-fally, Sir John, ne’er tell me ; your ancient swag- 
gerer comes not in my doors. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 90. 


tilt 

tilsentt, tilsont, n. Same as tinsel-. 
tilt 1 (tilt), r. [< ME. tilten, tylten, tulten, < AS. 
"tyltan (by mutation from * tcaltian ) = OHG 
"celten, amble (in deriv. seltdri. MHG. G. seller, 
an ambler, a horse that ambles), = Icel. tolta, 
amble, = Sw. tulta, waddlo; from the adj. seen 
in AS. tealt, unsteady, unstable, totterin". Cf. 
D. tcl-ganger for "telt-gangcr, an ambler; MHG. 
zclt, G. dial, zclt, pace, amble; Icel. "toll, pace, 
amble, in hof-tolt, lit. ‘ hoof-tilt’ ; root unknown. 
Connection with till 3 , ‘draw’ or ‘lift,’ is improb- 
able.] I. intrans. If. To totter; tumble; fall; 
he overthrown. 

Whon he com in*to the lond leeuc thon for sotlie, 
Feole temples ther-inne tulten to the eorthe. 

Joseph of Arimathie (E. E. T. S.), p. 4. 

2. To move unsteadily ; toss. 

The fleet swift tilting o’er the surges flew. 

Pope , Odyssey, iv. 797. 
The long green lances of the corn 
Are tilting in the winds of morn. 

Whittier, The Summons. 

3. To heel over; lean forward, hack, or to one 
side ; assume a sloping position or direction. 

I am not bound to explain how a table tilts any moro 
than to indicate how, under the conjuror’s hands, a pud- 
ding appears in a hat. Faraday, Mental Education. 

4. To charge with the lance; join in a tilting 
contest, or tilt ; make rushing thrusts in or as 
in combat or the tourney; rush with poised 
weapon; fight; contend; rush. 

Our Glass is heer a bright and glist’ring shield ; 

Our Satten, steel; the Musick of the Field 
Doth rattle like the Thunders dreadfull roar; 

Death tilteth heer. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Vocation. 
Swords out, and tilting one at other’s breast. 

Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 183. 
We’l frisk in our shell; . . . 

Now Mortals that hear 
How we Tilt and Carrier 
Will wonder with fear. 

Buckingham, Rehearsal, v. 1. 
I’m too discreet 
To run a-muck, and tilt at all I meet. 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, II. i. 70. 

5. To rush; charge; hurst into a place. [Col- 
loq.] 

The small young lady tilted into the buttery after my 
grandmother, with the flushed cheeks and triumphant 
air of a victor. H. B. Stoice, Oldtown, xx. 

To tilt at the ring. See ringi . 

II. trans. 1. To incline ; cause to heel over; 
give a slope to; raise one end of: as, to tilt a 
barrel or cask in order to facilitate the empty- 
ing of it; to tilt a table. 

A favourite game with Shelley was to put Polly on a 
table and tilt it up, letting the little girl slide its full 
length. E. JDoicden, Shelley, II. 123. 

They Bpent a good deal of time, also, asleep in their ac- 
customed comers, with their chairs tilted back against the 
wall. Hawthorne , Scarlet Letter, Int., p. 15. 

2. To raise or hold poised in preparation for 
attack. 

Sons against fathers tilt the fatal lance. 

J. Philips, Cider, ii. G03. 

3. To attack with a lance or spear in the ex- 
ercise called the tilt. — 4. To hammer or forge 
with a tilt-hammer or tilt: as, to tilt steel to 
render it more ductile — Tilted steel. Same as shear- 
steel.— TO tilt up, in geol., to turn up or cause to incline, 
and, as this word is more generally used, at a somewhat 
steep angle. 

tilt 1 (tilt), n. [< tilt 1 , v. Cf. E. dial, tolt, a 
blow against a beam or the like.] 1. A slop- 
ing position ; inclination forward, backward, 
or to one side : as, the tilt of a cask ; to give a 
thing a tilt. 

A gentleman of large proportions, . . . wearing his 
broad-brimmed, steeple-crowned felt hat with the least 
possible tilt on one side. 

0. IT. Holmes, Old Vol. of Life, p. G2. 

2. A thrust. [Rare.] 

Two or three of his liege subjects, whom he very dex- 
terously put to death with the tilt of his lance. 

Addison, Freeholder, No. 10. 

3. An exercise consisting in charging with the 
spear, sharp or blunted, whether against an 
antagonist or against a mark, such as the quin- 
tain. During the middle ages citizens tilted on horse- 
back, and also in boats, which were moved rapidly against 
one another, so that the defeated tilter was thrown into 
the water. 


To keep the fields with room upon them for the corn to t.ilmvis (til'mus), n. [NL., < Gr. n?.fi6g, a pulling, 
tiller. B. D. Blackmarc, Lorna Doone, xxii. tearing (of the hair), < riTileiv, pluck, pull, tear.] 

tiller-chain (til'6r-chan), n. Naut., one of the In med., floccillation, or picking of bedclothes, 
chains leading from the tiller-head to the wheel, See floccillation. 

by which a vessel is steered. til-oil (til'oil), w. Same as tccl-oil. See oil and 

tiller-head (til'er-hed), n. Naut., the extrem- sesame. 

ity of the tiller, to which the tiller-rope or til-seed (til'sed), n. The seed of the til or 
-chain is attached. sesame. 


There shalbe entertained into the said Achaderayone 
good horsman, to teache noble men and gentlemen . . . 
to runne atRinge, Title, Towrney,and cowrseof the flelde. 

Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. S.), p. 4. 

See at the Southern Isles the tides at tilt to run. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, ii. 219. 
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tilt 


timber 


4. }>I. The dregs of beer or ale ; washings of 
beer-barrels. 

Musty, unsavory or unwholesome tilts, or dregs of beer 
and alo. S. Dowell, Taxes in England, IV. 99. 

5. A tilt-hammer. 

The hammering under the heavy tilt condenses the 
metal, and causes the dross and scale to fly off. 

ir. IT. Greener , The Gun, p. 221. 

G. A mechanical device for fishing through an 
opening in the ice. a simple tilt is a lath or nar- 
row board with a hole bored through one end, through 
which a round stick is run, both ends of the bdard resting 
on the sides of the hole in the ice. The line is attached 
to the short end of the lath, and when a fish is hooked his 
weight tips up the larger end, thus indicating that he is 
caught. An improved tilt consists of an upright with an 
arm over which the line passes down into the water. 
When a tlsli bites, the line is cast off, and the nrm falls and 
automatically hoists a little flag on the upright as a sig- 
nal. There are many other modifications of the same de- 
vice. Also called filter, tilt-up, and tip-up. 

7. A pier, built of brush and stone, on which 
fishermen unload and dress their fish. [New- 
fomidland.] —Full tilt, at full speed and with direct 
thrust ; without wavering ; direct and with full force : 
as, to run/trtJ tilt against something. 

The beast . . . comes .full tilt at the Canoa. 

Dumpier, Voyages, an. 1C7C. 
Full tilt against their foes, 

Where thickest fell the blows, 

And war cries mingling rose, 

“St. George !” “St Denys!" 

It. n. Stoddard, Ballad of Crecy. 

tilt 2 (tilt), ii. [An altered form of ME. felt , 
itself altered, prob. by the influence of the 
Dan. felt = Sw. Wilt, from it Id, < AS. tcld, gc- 
tcld = MD. tcldc = LG. tclt = OHG. MHG. 
zclt (more commonly t jizclt ), G. zclt = Icel. ijald 
= Sw. tiilt = Dan. tclt (with final -t, after (i. ?), 
a tent; lienee, from Tout. (Goth. ?), Sp. Pg. 
toldo, a tent; from the verb shown in AS. *fe/- 
dan (in comp, bctcldan ), cover (> OF. taudir , 
cover, > taudis, a hut). The noun tilt, for tcld, 
may have been influenced in part by associa- 
tion with tilt 1 , as if lit. ‘a sloping cover.*] A 
covering of some thin and flexible stuff,*as a 
tent-awning; especially, in modem use, tho 
cloth cover of a wagon.* 

Being on shore, wee made a tilt with our oares and saylc. 

Hakluyt s Voyages, II. ii. 34. 

These pleasure barges were more or less ornate, and 
varied from the ordinary boat with a tilt of canvas or 
green boughs to very elaborately carved arid gilded ones. 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, II. 148. 

tilt 2 (tilt), v. t. [< tiU2, «.] To furnish with 
an awning or tilt, as a wagon or a boat. 

tilt 3 (tilt), n . [Prob. short for tilt-up , 2.] Tho 
North American stilt, Uimantopus mcricanus. 
See cut under stilt. J. E. Dc K /;/, 1842. 

tilt-boat (tilt'bot), ii. A boat having a tilt or 
awning. 

Where the Ships, IIoyB, Barks, Tiltboats, Barges, and 
Wherries do usually attend to carry I’assengcrs and Goods. 

John Taylor (Arbor’s Eng. Garner, I. 223). 

Your wife is a tilt-boat ; any man or woman may go In 
her for money ; she’s a coney catcher. 

Dckkcrand Webster, Northward IIo, v. 1. 

tilter (til't&r), ?/. [< tilt 1 4- -cr 1 .] 1. One who 
or that which tilts, inclines, or ^ives a slope to 
something; a contrivance for tilting a cask, a 
cannon, or other object. 

The tilter, which takes the place of carrier or lifter in 
other guns, is constructed of one piece, and is pivoted in 
line with the magazine tube. Sci. Amer., N. S., LXHI. 230. 

2. One who tilts, or joins in a til ting-matcli. 

While he was in England, he was a great TUter. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 40. 

A fine hobby-horse, to make your son a tilter? a drum, 
to make him a soldier? 

B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, iii. 1. 

3. A forger who uses a tilt-hammer. — 4. In 
fishing, same as tilt 1 , 6. 

tilth (tilth), n. [< ME. lilthc, < AS. tilth, till- 
ing, crop, < tilian , till: see till 1 .'] 1. The act 
of tilling; plowing, sowing, and tho round of 
agricultural operations; tillage; cultivation. 

One high steeple, where the Arabians after they hauc 
ended their tilth lay vp their instruments of husbandry, 
none daring to steale his neighbours tooles, in reuerencc 
of a Saint of theirs, there buried. 

Purcha8, Pilgrimage, p. 615. 

Far and wide stretches a landscape rich with tilth nnd 
husbandry, boon Nature paying back to men tenfold for all 
their easy toil. J. A. Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 200. 

2. The state of being tilled, or prepared for a 
crop: as, land is in good tilth when it is ma- 
nured, plowed, broken , and mellowed for receiv- 
ing the seed. — 3. That which is tilled; tillage- 
ground. 

Bote Treuthe schal techen ow his teeme for to dryue, 

Bothe to sowen and to setten and sauen his tilthe. 

Pier 8 Plowman (A), vii. 128. 


4. 


Strew silently the fruitful seed, 

As softly o’er the tilth ye tread. 

Bryant, Song of the Sower. 

Crop; produce. 

Sent the sonne to saue a cursed mannes tilth. 

Piers Plowman (B), xix. 430. 


tilturet (til'tur), ii. [Irreg. < till 1 + -ture, ap- 
par. in imitation of cidture.] Husbandry; cul- 
tivation; tilth. 

Good tilth brings seeds, 

111 tilture weeds. 

Tusser, Husbandry, March’s Abstract. 


5. The degree or depth of soil turned by the tilt-yard (tilt'yard), n. A place for tilting, dif- 
plow or spado in cultivation ; that available fering from the lists in being permanent. The 
soil on the earth’s surface into which tho roots outer court of a castle was often used as the 
of crops strike. tilt-yard. 


The tilth, or depth of the ploughing, rarely exceeded six 
inches, and oftener was less. iV. S. Shaler, Kentucky, p. 55. 

tilt-hammer (tilt'kam'^r), n. In mccli., a pow- 
er machine-tool for hammering, forging, etc. 
It is a development from the trip-hammer, and, though for 
large work it has been superseded by the steam-hammer, 
and for light work by drop-presses and drop-hammers, it 
is still used in shovel-making and other light forging. It 




Tilting helmet, i6th 
century. 


consists essentially of a lever of the first or third order, 
and is operated by a cam-wheel or eccentric, the linmmer 
being placed at the end of the longer arm of the lever. 
One type, known as the cushioned hammer, is fitted with 
rubber cushions to prevent jarring and noise. See trip- 
hammer. 

tilting-fillet (tirting-fiFot), n. See fillet. 
tilting-gauntlet (til'ting-giint"let), n. A vari- 
ety of gauntlet, which could bo secured firmly 
with a hook, so that the baud could not be 
opened nor the lance struck from its grasp. 
Compare main-dc-fcr. 

tilting-belrnet (tU'ting-hoFmet), n. A heavy 
helmet used for the just from tho time when 
this sport was no longer pur- 
sued in the arms of war. in the 
fifteenth century these helmets were 
so large that the head could move 
freely within them, their whole 
weight coming upon tho gorgerin. 
The lumifcro, or slit for vision, was 
in such a position that when the 
knight had couched his lance and 
stooped forward for tho course ho 
could see the helmet of his adver- 
sary, but when seated in the saddle 
he could not see before him, but 
only upward ; the air-opening of this 
helmet wns on the right side, os the 
blow of the lance came on the left. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury tho helmets were still heavier, 
tilting-lance (til'ting-lans), n. A lance used in 
the just or tilt which often differed from tho war- 
lance, especially in tho head (see coronal . 2). 
It was also furnished more generally than the wnr-lance 
with the roundel, and with the bur to secure the grasp of 
the hand, and was frequently decorated with painting 
and gilding. Some \ilting-lanccs have been preserved 
which from their extreme lightness are evidently hollow, 
nnd representations In manuscripts show some of so great 
n diameter that they must have been built up as with 
stavcB ; but these perhaps were used only for the quin- 
tain and similar sports. Compare rest', n., 0(a), couch 1, 
r. t., 8, charge, 10. See cuts under momc nnd quintain. 
tilting-shield (til'ting-slield), n. See shield. 
tilting-Spear (til'ting-sper), n. 1. Same as 
tilting-lance . — 2. In her., the representation of 
a tilting-lance used as a bearing, tho shaft be- 
ing much shortened, and the coronal, bur, vam- 
plate, etc., exaggerated in size, 
tllting-target (til , ting-tiir"got), n. The shield 
of the fifteenth century, used especially at 
justs, rounded convoxlv 
from side to side and con- 
cavely from top to bot- 
tom, so that tho thrust of 
tho lance would glance off 
sidewise. These targets were 
often of great breadth propor- 
tionally and curved Into nearly 
a semicircle ; they were some- 
times covered with thin plates 
of horn, secured to wood, the 
surface of that material being Tilling target, beginning 
especially calculated to cause * 5 I h ^ cn , ,u ^ ( f r rom yi 
the coronal to glance -f"' du Mo 

tilt-mill (tilt rail). «. 1. 

The machinery by which tilt-hammers are 
worked. — 2. The building in whicli a tilt- 
hammer is oporated. 

til-tree (til'tre), «. [< L. tilia: see toil.] Tho 

lindon, chiefly Tilia Earoyica Canary Island 

til-tree, Ocotea (Oreodaphnc) fattens, noted lor Its ill- 
smelling wood. Also tile, tilc-trec. 
tilt-up (tilt'up), n. 1. In fishing, same ns till 1 , 
C. — 2. In ornith., n fiddler or teetertnil. See 
cut under Tringoides. 



When Solyman ouertlirew King Lewis of Hungarie, he 
carried away three Images of cunning worke in Brasse, 
representing Hercules with Ilfs Club, Apollo with his 
Harpe, Diana with her Bow and Quiuer, and placed them 
in the tiltyard at Constantinople. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 291. 

Squiring to tilt-yards, play-houses, pageants, and all such 
public places. B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Bevels, Palinode. 

tilwood (til' tvitd), ii, [< til- (as in til-tree) + 
wood 1 ,'] The timber of the Canary Island til- 
tree. See iil-trcc. 

tilyef. tilyert. Middle English forms of til 1 , 
tiller 1 . 

timal (ti'mal), n. The blue titmouse, Pants 
cicntleus. Also titmal. 

Timalia, Timalidse (ti-maTi-si, ti-mal'i-de). 

See Timclia, T imehidze. 

timariot (ti-mii'ri-ot), n. [< Turk, timar, < Pers.' 
timar, care, attendance on the sick, etc., also 
a military fief in the former feudal system of 
Turkey.] One of a body of Turkish feudal 
militia. 

nis Timariots, whicli hold land in Fee, to maintaine so 
many horse men in his sendee, 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 291. 

timbal (tim'bal),?:. [Also timbul, Ujmbal; < F. 
timbale = Sp . 'timbal = Pg. timbal, timbale, < It. 
timballo, var. of taballo (= Sp. atabal = Pg. 
atabal, atabalc), < Ar. tail, with art. at-tabl, a 
drum, timbal. Cf. atabal.] A kettledrum. 

timbale (tan-bal'), it. [F.] In cookery, a con- 
fection of pastry with various fillings: so called 
from tho French name of the mold it takes its 
shape from. 

timber 1 (tim'bfer), n. and «. [Also dial, timmer; 
< ME. timber, tymber, tymbre, < AS. timber, stuff 
or material to build with, = OS. timbar =: 
OFries. timber, a building, = D. timmer, a room, 
— MLG. timber, timmer = OHG. zimbar, MHG. 
amber, wood to build with, timber-work, struc- 
ture, dwelling, room, G. Zimmer, room, chamber 
( zimmcrholz , timber, zimmermann, carpenter), 
= Icel. timbr = Sw. timmer = Dan. tbmmcr = 
Goth. *Umrs (in the deriv. timrjan, build, timrja, 
builder), timber; orig. material (of wood) to 
build with ; akin to L. domtts r= Gr. diyes = Skt. 
dama = OBulg. domit, house (lit. a building of 
wood); from the verb seen in Gr. tSl/uetv, build: 
see dome 1 .] I. it. 1. Wood suitable for build- 
ing houses or ships, or for use in carpentry, 
joinery, etc.; trees cut down and squared or 
enpabio of being squared and cut into beams, 
rafters, planks, boards, etc. 

Of this pycce off tymbre made the Iewes the crossc of 
oure lord. Holy Rood (E. E. T. S.), p. 155. 

Ye’ve taken the timber out of my ain wood, 

And burnt my ain dear jewel! 

Lady Marjorie (Child’s Ballads, II. 341). 

2. Growing trees, yielding tvood suitable for 
constructive uses ; trees generally; woods. See 
timbcr-trcc. 

The old ash, the oak, and other timber shewed no signs 
of winter. Gray, Letters, 1. 247. 

3. In British law , the kind of tree which a ten- 
ant for lifo may not cut; in general, oak, ash, 
and elm of the age of twenty years and upward, 
unless so old as not to have a reasonable quan- 
tity of useful wood in them, the limit being, ac- 
cording to some authorities, enotigh to make a 
good post. Local customs include also (a) some other 
Frees, such as beech or hornbeam, and <i») trees of less or 
greater age or tested by girth instead of age. 

4. Stuff ; material. 

They are the fittest timber to make great politics of. 

Bacon, Goodness (ed. 1887). 

5. A single piece of wood, either suitable for 
use in some construction or alreadyin such use ; 
a beam, either by itself or forming a member of 
any structure : as, the timbers of a house or of 
a bridge. — 6. Naut ., one of the curving pieces 
of wood branching upward from tho keel of a 
vessel, forming the ribs. — 7. Tho wooden part 
of something, as the beairf or handle of a spear. 

He bowed on his horse nckke, and the tymbir of the 
speres fly in peces. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 641. 

8. The stocks. [Rare.] 

The squire . . . gives me over to the beadle, v ho claps 
me here In the timber. 

D. Jcrrold, Men of Character, Christopher Snub, L 



timber 

Compass timber, timber, especially oak, bent or curved 
in its growth to the extent of more than live inches in a 
length of twelve feet. It is valuable in ship-building and 
for other uses.— Rising timbers. See rising .— Shiver 
my timbers. Sees/n'reri. — Side timber. Same as pur- 
lin.— Timber claim. See rfninii. — Timber-culture 
acts acts of the United States Congress for the encou- 
ragement of tile growth of forest-trees upon the public 
lands, by providing that an eighty-acre homestead may be 
given to any settler who lias cultivated for two yeais live 
acres planted with trees (or lOOacics for 10 acres of tiees). 
The patent was granted at the end of three years, instead 
of tlvc as under ttic homestead acts, by act of Congiess, 
1801, these laws were repealed in regard to future enti ics, 
but continued, with certain modifications, for the adjust- 
ment of existing claims.— To spot timber. Sec spot. 

II «. Constructed of timber; made of wood. 
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That piece of cedar, 

That fine well timbered gallant. 

B. Jonson, Yolpone, iv. 2. 

2. Made of or furnished with timber or timbers : 
as, a well-timbered house; wall-timbered land. 

About a hundred yards from the Fort on the Bay by the 
Sea there is a low timbered House, where the Govcrnour 
abides all the day time. Dampicr, Voyages, II. i. 172. 
3f. Made like timber; massive, as heavy tim- 
ber. 

His timbered bones all broken rudely rumbled. 

Spenser , F. Q , V. ii. 50. 
From toppe to toe yec mighte her see, 

Timber'd and tall as cedar tree. 

Puttenham, Partlicniades, vii. 


time 

Cf. timbrel and timbre*.] A 


What wonderful wind-instruments are these old timber timbered 2 , timbred (tim'b6rd), a. [< timber 3 
mansions, and how haunted with the strangest noises ... _j_ _ C( y 2 l In her., cu signed by a helmet or other 

nntf gets fiiirl>^iitt5 C iM* 1C //fln’//mnic''tlcvcti'Gnbles, xviib bond-piece set upon it: said of the escutcheon. 
Timber mare ti bar or mil eomctin.es luted with legs to timberer (tim'b6r-6r), v. _ Same ns Umbcrman. 
formnsortof wooden horse : used as nn instrument of pun- timber-frame (tim'btr-frum), 71. Samo asgltll/J- 
isliinont, the o (Tender being compelled to ride it astride. JE, JJ, Knight. 

This Is a mild modem modification of an ancient instru- timber-CTOUSe (tiin'ber-grous), n. Ally gl’OUSO 
ment of toiture of similar name, bee Equuleus, 2. of woo( f.] ov i„g habits, as tlio ruffed grouse, the 

A wooden machine \\ hicli soldiers 1 idc by way of pun* pino-grouse, or the spruco-pnrtridgo. [U. S.] 

timber-head (tim'bOr-lied), if. Kaut., tho top 
end of a timber, rising nbovo tho dock, and 
serving for belaying ropes, etc 
called kcrcl-hcad. 


ishment. It is sometimes called a timber-marc. 

Johnson , Diet, (under horse). 

timber 1 (tim'b6r), r. [< ME. timbren , tymbrci i, 
< AS. Umbrian = OS. Umbrian, timbron = OFries. 
Umbra , timmera = D. timmeren = MLG. timbe- 
ren, timmeren = OJIG. ztmbron t MIIG. zimbern , 
G. z tin merit = led. Umbra = Sw. timra = Dan. 
to mrc = Goth, timrjnn , build; from the noun.] 
I.t tn traits. To build; make a nest. 

Moelie merueilled me what maistcr the! hathlo, 

And who taujte hem on trees to tjnnbrc so lielghc, 
There noither buirn ne beste may her briddes reeben. 

Piers Plotrman (B), xi. 352. 


pan, tympanum 
tambourine ; a timbrel. 

The tymbres up ful sot illy 
They caste. Born, of the Bose, 1. 772. 

timbre 2 t, V. i. To play the timbrel. 

Blowinge off bugles and bemes aloft, 

Trymlinge of tubers and ty miring soft. 

Boland, MS. Lansd. 38S, f. 361. ( HallhccU .) 

timbre 3 (tim'ber or taii'br), n. [< F. timbre, 
timbre, a drum : see timbre 2 .] In acoustics , that 
characteristic quality of sounds produced from 
some particular source, as from an instrument 
or a voice, by which they are distinguished from 
sounds from other sources, as from other instru- 
ments or other voices; quality; tone-color. As an 
essential characteristic of all sounds, timbre is coordinate 
with pitch and force. It is physically dependent on the 
form of the vibrations by which tho sound is produced — 
a simple vibration producing a simple and comparatively 
characterless sound, and a complex' vibration producing a 
sound of decided individuality. Complex vibrations are 
due to the conjunction at once of two or more simple vi- 
brations, so that complex tones are really composed of two 
or more partial tones or harmonics. Hot only do instru- 
ments and voices have a peculiar timbre by which they 
may be recognized, but their timbre may be varied consid- 
erably by varying the method of sound-production, 
otherwise timbred (tira'bord), a. See timbered . 

timbrel (tim'brel), n. [A dim. of ME. timbre 


Tlieie was a Bargain struck up betwixt an Engle and a 
Fox, to be Wonderful Good Neighbours and Friends. The rn’ow. It differs ill different climates. 

<)nv Took Up in n ™cket of Unislnuw.1, and (ho Ollivr tjmberling (tim'Wr-liiiR), «. [< limbo* + 

im„n 1:snp (M 01 1 . , !«»), p. 71 . -tin </'•] A smnll tiinher-tree. [Local.] 

II. tram v. To furnish with timber. Sec Urn- timber-lode (tim'bor-lud), «. In laic, formerly. 
bored. 


timber-hitch (tim'bfcr-hich), v. Xaul., the end 
of n rope taken round a spar, led under and 
over the standing part, and passed two or three 
turns round its own part, making a jamming 
eye. See hitch. 

timbering (tim'b&r-ing), ?i. Timber-work ^tim- 
bers collectively: as, tho timbering of r, mine. 

timber-line (tiin'b&r-lln), v. The elevation .,.777 

above tho sea-level at which timber ceases to timbrel (tun brcl), v. t . ; pret.andpp . timbrclcd, 
- limbrcUcd, ppr. tnnbrcling, timhreuing. [< tim- 

brel , ?*.] To sing to tho sound of the timbrel. 
[Rare.] 

In vain with timbrcll'd anthems dark 


(sec timbre 2), prob. suggested by Sp. tamboril 
(= It. tamburcllo), dim. of tambor, etc., a tam- 
bor: see tambor. Cf. timbourinc, timburinc, for 
tambourine.] Samo as tambourine. See also 
tabor 1 . 

And Miriam . . . took ntimbrcl in her hand ; and all the 
women went out after her with timbrels and with dances. 

Ex. xv. 20. 


a servico by which tenants were to carry tim- 
ber felled from tho woods to the lord’s house, 
timberman (tim'bcr-iminb n.; pi. timhermen 
(-men). 1. In mining, one who attends to pre- 

paring and setting tho timbering used for sup- 


porting tho levels and shafts in a mine, or for timbul, Same as timbal , 

any other purposo connected with the under- * “ " TT '“ n “ 

ground work. 


timber 2 t (tim'ber), n. [Also timbre , timinrr; < 
l’\ timbre = LG. tt miner = MIIG. amber, G. Zim- 
mer Sw. timmer = Dnnfstmmrr (< G.), a bun- 
dle of skins ; origin unknown. It lias been con- 
jectured to be a particular use of EG. Ummtr , 
etc., a room, hence ‘a roomful,’ a given number, 

40 or 120 according to the animals signified : see 
timber 1 .] A certain number or tale of skins, 
being forty of marten, ermine, sable, and the 
like, and one hundred and twenty of others. 

We presented vnto . . . the king of tills countrey one 
timber of Sables. Uakluyl's Voyages, I. 355. 

timber 3 (tim'ber), n. [Also timbre; < ME. 0 tim- 
bre, tymbre, < OF. timbre, a helmet, crest, tim- 1 „„ fclFlttt , 

her, F. also stamp, = Pr. timbre = Kp. timbre = timber-merchant (tiin'ber-nier'clinnt), 
Pg. timbre, a crest, helmet; prob. so called as ,i en i er j n timber, 
being shaped like a kettledrum, < L. tympanum; 
a drum: see tympan , tympanum. For tho change, 
timbre < tympanum, cf. ordre < orihncm (sec or- 
dir). Ci.Umbrt-, timbre *, from the same source.] 

In her., originally, tho crest; hence, in modern v ^ 

heraldry, the helmet, miter, coronet, etc., when timber-tree (tiin'bcr-tre), n. 
placed over the arms ill a complete achieve- 
ment. 

timber 3 ! (tim'ber), r. 1. [< timber*, «.] To 

surmount ami decorate, as a crest does a coat 
of arm**. 

A purple Plume timbers his state!) Crest. 

Sylvester, tr of Du ltaitas’s Weeks, ti , The Magnificence. 

timber-beetle (tim'bOr-be’tl), n. Any one of 
a large number of different beetles which (or 
whose larva*) injure timber by their perfora- 
tions. They belong to different families, ami the term 
has no dcilnite significance One of the most notations is 
the silky timber-beetle, Lyiiwxulon smerum See timber 
, Xylophaga, also jnn-barer, shot-borer, and Jlustrycht- 


The sable-stolcd sorcerers bear ills worsliipt ark. 

Milton, Nativity, I. 219. 

timbrology (tim-brol'p-ji), v. [< F. timbre, 
postage-stamp, + -ology.] Tlio science or study 
of postage-stamps. JCnctjc. Diet. 


Same as timbourinc. 

[Early mod. E. also tyme; < 


die - Spruce timber- beetle. See spruce ». 
timber-brick (tiin'ber-brik), n. A piece of 


Tho timberman who sets up the prons has usually no 
special tool except his axe, which weighs from -it to 5j 
pounds ; on one side of the head there is a cutting edge 
w Mch is not quite parallel to the handle, and on the other 
side a poll which is used for driving up props. 

Callon, Lectui es on Mining (tr. by Le Neve Foster and 
[Galloway), 1. 231. 

2. Iu entom., a European longicorn beetle, Acan- 
thocinus or A sty nonius nditi 

n. A 

timber-scribe (tiin'ber-skrlb), n. A metal tool 
or pointed instrument for marking timber; a 
race-knife. 

timber-sowt (tiin'ber-sou), w. A sow-bug or 
wood-louse. See Oniscus. Bacon. 

A tree suitable 
for timber. Many timber-trees of great value arc af- 
forded by the Coni fear, a s various kinds of pine, spruce, Hr, 
c) pi oss, cedar, the redwood, etc. Still more numerous, and 
distributed through man) families, nrc the dicotyledonous 
timbei-trees, Including numerous oaks, eucal)pts, ashes, 
elms teak, mahogany, greeidicart, chestnut, walnut, tulip, 
etc. Among monocot) ledons the palms nirord ionic tim- 
ber, but almost no othci f.unil), unless the bamboo-wood 
can be so called. 

timber-wolf (tim'bcr-wxilf), n. The ordinary 
large gray or brindled wolf of western parts of 
North America, ('anis lupus oecidcutalis. Though 
l>) no incans confined to wooded regions, tills wolf is so 
mulled in antithesis to prairie-wolf (the co)ote). I Western 
f\ S.j 

timber-work (tim'bcr-wOrk), v. Work formed 
of timber?'. 


timber ot the size and bhape of a brick, inserted timber-worm (tun ber-w6rm), v. If. A wood- 


in brickwork to serve as a means of attaching 
the finishings. 

timber-cart (tim'ber-kiirt), u. A vehicle for 
transporting heavy timber, it has high wheels, 
and is fitted x\ ltfi crank-gcai ing and tuckle foi lifting the 
tinibci and holding it. 

timberdoodle (tim'ber-do'dl). u. The Ameri- 


worm or tiuiber-sow; a sow-bug. 

What, o what is it 

That makes yee, like xile timber- wvrmcs, to wenre 
'J lie poasts sustaining you? . 

Davies, sir T. Ovcrlmr)', p. 1C. (Davies.) 

2. Tlio larva of any insect injurious to timber. 
See Umbcr-bcctle. 


llliUCi UUOUJ.C \lliu ini-1111 111/, III i m. nmv u ' , , . . . 

can w oodcock, Vhdohda minor. [Local, V. S.] timber-yard (tim ber-yiird), n. A yard or place 


timbered 1 (tim'berd), p. a. [< ME. timbred ; < 
timber‘d + -ed-.] If. Built; framed; shaped; 
formed; contrived; made. 

Sclie eliold sone ba bi sebet here- Seine al one, 

In iv ful tristy lour timbred for the nones, 

A: Hue thcr in lungour al hire lif-tiine. 

William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.\ 1. 2015. 
My arrows, 

Too slightly timber'd for so loud a wind, 

Would have reverted to my bow again. 

Shak., Hamlet, iv. 7. 22. 


where timber is deposited or sold ; a wood- or 
lumber-yard. 

timbesteret, n. Seo iumbcstcr. 

timbourinet (tim-bo-ren'), n. [Also timburinc; 
cf. tambourine , timbre-.] A tambourine. B. Jon- 
son, Sad Shepherd, i. 2. 

timbre 1 !. An old spelling of timber 1 , timber 2 , 
timber 3 . 

timbre 2 !, «. [< ME. timbre, < OF. timbre, tym- 

bre, a drum, < L. tympanum, a drum: see tym- 


timburine!, n. 

time 1 (tim), h. ^ „ .. . 

ME. time, tymc,< AS. lima, time, season, = Icel. 
thni, time, season, = Norw. time, time, an hour, 
= Sw. tint me , nn hour, = Dan. time , an hour, a 
lesson ; with formative suffix -via, from the V ti 
seen in tide: seo tidc^, and cf. HID. Not con- 
nected with L. tempus , time: see tense 1 .] 1. The 
svstern of thoso relations which any event has 
to nnv other as pnst, present, or future. This 
relntlouslilp Is realistically conceived as a sort of self-sub- 
slstcnt entity, or object of contemplation. It may be con- 
ceived ns a stream How ing through the field of the present 
and Is often so desciibed: ns, tlie stream of time; the 
course of time, etc. This notion, however, is a confused 
one. According to Leibnitz, time is the confused appre- 
hension of a system of relations; but, looking at the mat- 
ter too much from tlio mathematical point of view, be 
failed to notice that time is not a general idea, lmt is con- 
tracted to the Individual system of relations of the events 
that actually do happen. According to Kant, time (like 
space) is tlio form of an intuition ; this apprehension of it 
corrected Leibnitz’s oversight, but nt the same time lost 
tho truth contained in Leibnitz’s view. Time is personi- 
fied ns an old man, bahl-hcaded hut having a forelock, and 
carrying 11 peythe and nn hour-glass. 

■ Bo wyse, ready, and well nduysed, 

1’of tyme trycth thy troth. 

Babces Book (E. E. T. ?.), p. SB 

By a rule ns plain as the plain bald pate of fntlicr Time 
himself. Shak., C. of E., ii. 2. 71. 

We found this Whalc-flshing a costly conclusion : we saw 
many nnd spent much time in ehasing them, but could 
not kill any. Copt. John Smith, True Travels, II. 175. 

Time is duration set out by measures. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. X'iv. 17. 

Absolute, true, and mathematical Time is conceived by 
New ton as llowing nt a constant rate, unaffected by the 
speed or slowness of the motions of material things. It 
is also called Duration. 

Clerk Maxwell, Matter and Motion, art. xvii. 

2. A part of time considered ns distinct from 
other pnrts; a period; a space of time: ns, a 
short lime; a long lime; too littlo lime xvas al- 
lowed; hence, season ; particular period: as, 
summor-time; spring time. 

Then nftur with-inne a shortc tyme. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furuivnll), p. 84. 

About questions therefore concerning days and times 
our manner is not to stand nt bay with the Church of God 
demanding wherefore the memory of Paul should be rather 
kept than tho memory of Daniel. 

1 Uookcr , Eccles. rolity.v. <1. 

An illustrious scliolaroncc told me that, in tlic first lec- 
ture lie over delivered, he spoke but half his allotted time, 
and felt as if he had told all ho knew. 

O. Jl . Holmes, Professor, i. 
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3. A part, of time considered as distinct from 
other parts, whether past, present, or future, 
and particularly as characterized by the occur- 
rence of some event or series of events; es- 
pecially. the period in which some notable per- 
son, or’the person under consideration, lived or 
was active; .ago; epoch: as, the time of the 
flood, of Abraham, or of Moses: often in the 
plural: as, the times of the Pharaohs. 

.Also lie saitli for ccrtayn that in his tyme lie had a trend 
tint was auncyent tt old, which recounted for trouth that 
in hys d.iyes lie liadd seen many tymes such tliingcs. 

Horn, of Parteuay. 

To hold, as 'twere, the mirror up to nature; to show 
. . . the very age and body of the time his form and pics- 
Ftire. Shak., Ilamlet, iii. 2. 27. 

The same times that are most renowned for arms arc 
likewise most admired for learning. 

Bacon , Advancement of Learning, i. 10. 

Was it [the Christian religion] not then remarkable in 
its first times for Justice, sincerity, contempt of riches, 
and a kind of generous honesty? 

StUlingjlcel , Sermons, I. iii. 

From 1S13 to 1S15 . . . the island was under English 
rule, and the time of English rule wastooked on as a time 
of freedom, compared with French rule before or with 
Austrian rule both before and after. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 20G. 

4. Appointed, allotted, or customary period of 
years, months, days, hours, etc. specifically— (a) 
Allotted span; the present life as distinct from the life 
to come, or from eternity ; existence in this world ; the 
duration of a being. 

XIake use of time as thou valucst eternity. Fuller. 
(fc) The space of time needed or occupied in the comple- 
tion of some course; the interval that elapses between 
the beginning and the end of something : as, the time be- 
tween New Yotk and Queenstown is now about six dajs; 
the race finished at noon: time, three hours and seven min- 
utes. (c) The period of gestation ; also, the natural ter- 
mination of that period. 

Now Elisabeth’s full time came that she should he de- 
livered; and she brought forth a son. Luke I. 57. 

(tf) The period of an apprenticeship, or of some similarly 
definite engagement: as, the boy served his time with 
A.B.; to be out of one’s time (that is, to cease being an ap- 
prentice, be a journeyman). [Colloq.] 

The apprentice might wear his cap in his master’s pres- 
ence during the last year of his time. 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, I. SI. 
(e) A term of imprisonment : as, to do time in the peni- 
tentiary. [Colloq.] 

5. Available or disposable part or period of 
duration; leisure; sufficiency or convenience 
of time; hence, opportunity: as, to give one 
time to finish his remark ; to have no time for 
such things ; to ask for time. 

Daniel . . . desired of the king that lie would give him 
time. Dan. ii. ltj. 

I like this place, 

And willingly would waste my ftwu> in It. 

Shah., As you Like it, ii. 4. 95. 

Shun. Why, he’s of years, though ho have little heard. 

P. sen. llis beard has time to grow. 

Jl. Jonson, Staple of News, ii. 1. 

Sir Oliver S. Moses shall give inc farther instructions 
ns we go together. 

Sir Peter. You will not have much time, for your nephew- 
lives hard by. Sheridan, School for Scandal, iii. 1. 

6. A suitable or appropriate point or part of 
time ; fitting season : as, a time for everything ; 
a time to weep and a time to laugh. 

Now is tyme, zit it lyke zou, for to telle zou of the 
Marches and lies, and dy verse Bcste*, and of dy verse folk 
bezond thcisc Marches. J landcville, Travels, p. 142. 

Signlor, this is no lime for you to llatter, 

Or me to fool In. Fletcher, Double Marriage, 1. 2. 

7 . Particular or definite point of time ; precise 
hour or moment: as, the time of day; what is 
the time? choose your own time . 

Att that tyme owt of the presc the! were, 

To rest them Belf a season to endure, 

Ther echo to other told his aventur. 

Gentry dcs (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2595. 

Well, he is gone ; he knowetli Ids fare by this time. 

Latimer, 4th Sermon bef. Edwr. VI., 1510. 

God, who at sundry limes and in divers manners spake 
in time past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath In 
these last days spoken unto us by his Son. Hcb. i. 1. 

Good sister, when you see your own time, will you re- 
turn home? Beau, and FI., Woman-Hater, ii. 1. 

I shall cut your Throat some time or other, Tctulant, 
about that Business. Conyreve, Way of the World, i. 9. 

8. An appointed, fixed, or inevitable point or 
moment of time; especially, the hour of one’s 
departure or death. 

His time was come ; he ran Ids race. 

Sxcift, Death of Dr. Swift. 

9. A mode of occupying time; also, what oc- 
curs in a particular time. 

I’m thinking (and it almost makes me mad) 

How sweet a time those heathen Indies had. . . . 
Cupid was chief of all the deities, 

And love was all the fashion in the skies. 

Dry den, Epil. to Amphitryon, or the Two S os las. 
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10. The state of things at a particular point of 
time; prevailing state of circumstances: gen- 
erally in the plural: as, hard times. 

Good men, by their gouernment and example, make 
liappie times, in euery degree and state. 

Ascham, The Scholcmnster, p. 133. 

The}’ [the Jews] can subject themselves unto times, and 
to whatsoever may advance their profit. 

Sandys, Travail es, p. 114. 

The times are dull with us. The assemblies are in their 
recess. 

jras7n'rt#fon, quoted in Bancroft’s Hist. Const., I. 453. 

11. All time to come; the future. [Rare.] 

That brought you forth this boy, to keep your name 

Living to time. Shak., Cor., v. 3. 127. 

12. Reckoning, or method of reckoning, the 
lapse or course of time: with a qualifying word: 
as, standard time; mean time ; solar or sidereal 
time. — 13. Recurrent instance or occasion: 
as, many a time has ho stood there; hence, 
a repeated item or sum; a single addition or 
involution in reckoning; repetition: as, four 
times four (four repetitions of four). 

The pood wijf tattle hirdou3tir 
J'ul manye a tyme A ofte 
A ful good worn man to be. 

Babees Book ( C. E. T. S.), p. 30. 

There were we liea(en three times a weeke with a horse 
taylc. E. Wcbbc, Travels (ed. Arber), p. 18. 

Xlany a time and oft 
In the Rialto you have rated me 
About my moneys and my usances. 

Shak., M. of V., i. 3. 107. 

14f. Tune; measure. 

I have prepar’d 

Choice music near her cabinet, ami compos'd 
Some few lines, set unto a solemn time, 

In the praise of imprisonment. 

Fletcher (and another), False One, i. 2. 
I must fit all these times, or there ’s no music. 

Middleton, Chaste Maid, ii. 3. 

15. In music: (a) Same as rhythm: ns, duple 
time; triple time ; common time, (b) Same as 
duration , especially in metrical relations: ns, 
to hold a tone its full time, (c) Same as tempo 1 : 
as, to sing a song in quick time, (d) The gen- 
eral movement of a form of composition or of 
a particular piece, involving its rhythm, its gen- 
eral metrical structure, and its characteristic 
tempo. — 16. In pros., relative duration of ut- 
terance as measuring metrical composition ; a 
unit of rhythmic measurement, or a group or 
succession of such units, applicable to or ex- 
pressed in language, in modern or accentual poetry 
the relative time of utterance of successive syllables is not 
recognized metiieally. Ever)' syllable may be considered 
as quantitatively common or indifferent in time, the only 
difference taken into account being that of stressor ac- 
cent (ictus), and the number of syllables alone Introducing 
the idea of measurement. In ancient piosody n unit of 
tiino is assumed (varying In actual duration according to 
the tempo), called the jfrimary or least (minimum) time 
(xporov TrpwTo?, eAa,x«oTos), also semeion or vxora, or, spe- 
cifically, a time. A time composed of two, three, etc., pi i- 
mary times (semein) is called a disemir, trisemxc, etc., time. 
Such times collectively arc compound times, ns opposrd to 
the primary time as a simple time. . As expressed in lan- 
guage, a simple or compound time is a syllable, a simple 
time being regularly represented by a Bhort syllable, a 
compound time by a (disemic, trisemic, etc.) long, usually 
disemic. A time which can be mens uicd in terms of the 
unit is a rational time; one which cannot be so measured, 
an irrational time. A compound time in n poetic text 
may correspond to several simple times in the accompany- 
ing music or orchcsis, and vice versa. Similarly a simple 
or compound time in the rhythm may be unrepresented 
by a syllable or syllables in the text, and Is then called an 
empty time, or pause. Times combine into pcdnl seineia 
(thesis and arsis), feet, and cola, all of which are called 
jtedal tinxes. Theee are measured in terms of the primary 
time, but not periods, etc. 

17. In phren., one of tlio percepfivo faculties. 
Its alleged organ is situated on either side of eventuality. 
This gives tlio power of judging of time, and of intervals 
in general, supposed to be essential to music and versi- 
fication. See phrenology. 

18. Ono of the three dramatic unities formerly 
considered essential in the classical drama. 
Tlio unity of time consisted In keeping tlic period em- 
braced In the action of the piece within the limit of 
twenty-four hours. See unity. 

19. In fencing, a division of a movement. Thus, 
the lunge may lie analyzed into three times — (1) straight- 
ening the sword arm ; (2) carrying the sword-point for- 
ward by advancing the right foot; (3) returning foot and 
hand to the correct position on guard.— Absolute time. 
See absolute.— Against time. See against.— A good time, 
(a) A favorable time or opportunity, (b) A pleasant or en- 
joyable period or experience: also a fine tixne: often used 
Ironically. [Colloq.] — A high time. See h iyli.— Appa- 
rent time, the measure of the day by the apparent posi- 
tions of the sun : it has had different varieties, hut ns now 
spoken of by astronomers it is determined by npparent 
noon, ortho instant of passage of tiie center of the sun 
over the meridian.— Astronomical time, mean solar 
time reckoned from noon through the twenty-four hours. 
— At the same time. See same.— At times, at distinct 
intervals of duration. 

The Spirit of the Lord began to move him at times. 

Judges xiil. 25. 


time 

Before timet, formerly ; aforetime. See bcforctime. 

If he haue not be mnire by fore tyme, then he to come 
withoute any cloke, in liis skarlet goune. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 415. 
Behind the times, behind time. See behind.— Civil 
time, mean time adapted to civil uses, and distinguished 
into years, months, days, etc. — Close time. See close- 
time.— Cockshut timet. See cockshnt— Common time. 
(«) Milit., the ordinary time taken in marching, distin- 
guished f> om quick tixne, which is faster by about twenty 
steps aminute. (b) In music. Sc ecommon. — Compound 
time. See compound measure, under compound.— Equa- 
tion of time. See equation.— Equinoctial time, the 
mean longitude of the sun according to Delambre’s tables, 
converted into time at the rate of 300° to the tropical 
year. This system was invented by Sir John F. W. Herschel. 
—From time to time, occasionally.— Greenwich time, 
time as reckoned from the instant of the passage of the 
sun’s center over the meridian of Greenwich near London, 
England, lienee usually called tli e first meridian. Green- 
wich time is the time most widely used by mariners in 
computing latitude and longitude. — Hard times, a period 
of diminished production, falling prices, hesitation or un- 
willingness to engage in new business enterprises, and de- 
clining faith in the prosperity and soundness of old ones. 

Our greatest benefactors . . . must now turn beggars 
like myself ; and so, times are very hard, sir. 

Farqxihar, Love and a Bottle, i. 1. 
High time, full time, a limit of time which is not to be 
exceeded. 

It is high lime to wake out of sleep. Rom. xiii. 11. 
In good time, (a) At the right moment ; in good season ; 
hence, fortunately ; happily ; luckily. 

Jn good time, here conies the noble duke. 

Shak., Rich. III., ii 1. 45. 
Lear. I gave you all — 
ltcg. And in good time you gave it. 

Shak., Lear, ii. 4. 253. 

My distresses arc so many that I can't afford to part 
with my spirits ; but I shall be rich and splenetic, all in 
good time. Sheridan, School for Scandal, iv. 1. 

(&t) Well and good ; Just so; very well. 

“There,” saitli he, “even at this day are shewed the 
ruines of those three tabernacles built according to Pe- 
ter's desire.” In very good tixne, no doubt ! 

Fuller, I’isgah Sight, II. vi. 27. (Davies ) 
In the nick of time. See nick*, 2. — In time, (a) In 
good season ; at the right moment ; sufficiently early ; 
before it is too late. 

Good king, look to 't in time ; 

She’ll hamper thee. Shak., 2 Hen. VI., i. 3. 147. 
(&) In the course of tilings; by degrees; eventually. 

In tixne the rod 

Becomes more mock’d than fear’d. 

Shak., XI. for Xr., i. 3. 20. 
Local time, time at any placo as determined by the pas- 
sage of the mean sun (or first point of Aiies foi sideiealV 
timo) over the meridian of that place. Owing to the* 
ndoption of Greenwich mean time by British railways, 
of Paris time by French railways, of some central time in 
certain other countries, and of standard time by the rail- 
ways of tlic United States and Canada, and their general 
adoption In business centers, local time is now seldom 
kept in those countries. --Me an time. See mean*.— 
Merry timet. See merry).— Nautical time. Same as 
astronomical time, except that the date of the day agrees 
with the civil or ordinary time for the morning hours, 
while with astronomical time the date is in the afternoon 
hours the same as in civ il time.— Old time, or old times, 
time gone by ; a date or period long passed. 

Ib there any thing whereof it may be said, See, this is 
new? it hath been already of old time, which was before 
us. Eccl. i. 10. 

Out Of time, or out Of due time, unseasonably. 

The Ninevites rebuked not Jonah that lie lacked dis- 
cretion, or that lie spake out of time. 

Latimer, Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1550. 

One born out of due time. 1 Cor. xv. 8. 

Physiological, psychophysical, quadruple, quintu- 
ple, relative time. See the adjectives.— Railway time, 
the standard of timc-rcckoningadoptedby railways in mak- 
ing up their time-tables.— Retardation of mean solar 
time. See retardation.— Sextuple time. See sextuple. 
— Sidereal time. See sidereal.— Solar time. Same as 
apparent tixne.— Standard time, a uniform system of 
time-reckoning adopted in 1883 by the principal railways 
of the United States and Canada, and sinco then by most 
of the large cities and towns of both countries. By this 
system the continent is divided into four sections, each 
extending over 15 degrees of longitude (15 degrees of 
longitude making a difference in time of exactly one 
hour), the time prevailing in each section being that of its 
central meridian — that is, the time of the 75th meridian 
(called eastern time) prevails in the first section ; the time 
of the 00th meridian (called central time) prevails in the 
next section ; the time of the 105th meridian (called 
mountain time) prevails In the third section; and the 
time of the 120th meridian (called Pacific time) prevails 
in the fourth and most wcsteily section. In this way it is 
noon nt the same moment in all places in the eastern 
section (that is, from 7A degrees east of tlio 75th meridian 
to 7 4 degrees west of it), while in the central section it is 
11 o’clock, in the mountain section 10 o’clock, and in the 
Faciflc section 0 o'clock. The nearer a place is to its cen- 
tral meridian the smaller is the discrepancy between its 
standard and its local time.— Term time. See term, C 
(b).— That timet, then. 

Gaff ray that tyme, enbraslng shild and targe, 

By malice and wreth liis sperc fastc lie shoke, 

His courscre spored, no fentise on hym toke. 

Bom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4212. 
The fullness of time. See fullness.— The last times. 
See lasts.— The time compass. See compass. — Time 
about, alternately.— Time enough, in season; early 
enough. 



time 

Stanley at Boswortli-fleld came time enough to save his 
life. Bacon. 

Time Immemorial See time out of mind.— Time of 
day. (fl) Greeting ; salutation appropriate to the time 
of the day, as “good morning” or “good evening.” 

Not worth the time of day. Shah., Pericles, iv. 3. 35. 

(b) The latest aspect of affairs. [Slang.] — Time of flight. 
See /light i.— Time out of mind, or time immemorial. 

(a) For an indefinitely long peiiod of time past; in fair, 
time beyond legal memory — that is, the time prior to the 
reign of Richard I. (1189). 

There hath hyn, tyme oict of mynde, a ffree scole kept 
within the said Citie, in a grete haile belongyng to the 
said Guylde, called the Trynite haile. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 205. 
The joiner squirrel or old grub, 

Time out o’ mind the fairies* coaclimakers. 

Shak., It. and J., h 4. C9. 
(&) For an indefinitely long period. 

The Walnut-trees [in New England] are tougher than 
ours, and last time out of mind. 

S. Clarke, Four Chief est Plantations (1670). 
Time policy. See policy's. — To beat time. See beati. 

— To be master of one’s time, to have leisure; be 
able to spend one's time as one pleases. — To come to 
time. See come. — To fill time. See fill.— To keep 
time, (a) To record time: as, the watch keeps good 
time. (6) In music, to beat, mark, or observe the rhythmic 
accents. 

Music do I hear? 

Ha, ha ! keep time ; how sour sweet music is, 

When time is broke and no proportion kept ! 

Shak., Rich. II., v. 5. 42. 

(c) To move in unison, as persons walking.— To kill time. 
See kill 1 . — To lose time, (a) To fail by delay to take full 
advantage of the opportunity afforded by any conjuncture ; 
delay. 

The earl lost no time, but marched day and night. 

Clarendon. 

(b) To go too slow ; as, a watch or clock loses time.— To 
mark time. See wiarfci.— To pass the time of day. 
See pass.— To serve one’s time, to serve time. See 
servel.— To spend time, to apply one’s energy in any 
way for the space of time considered.— To take time by 
the forelock. See forelocks — To walk, run, row, or 
go against time, to walk, run, row, or go, as a horse, 
a runner, or a crew, as rapidly as possible, in order to as- 
certain the greatest speed attainable, or the greatest dis- 
tance which can be passed over in a given time, or to sur- 
pass any previous record. — To waste time, to act to no 
purpose through a considerable space of time.— Tract of 
timet. See tract l, l. — ■ Triple time. See rhyt hm.— Uni- 
versal time, a system of measuring time which shall be 
the same for all places on the earth. — What timet, when. 

After this, in the Year 180, what Time Lucius was King 
of this Island, Elutherius, then Bishop of Rome, sent 
Faganus and Damianus to him. Baker, Chronicles, p. 3. 
= Syn. 2. Term, while, interval. 
time 1 (tim), v. ; pret. and pp. timed, ppr. timing. 
f< ATE. timen, happen, < AS. ge-tlmian, fall out, 
happen, < tima, time: see time 1 , n. (Cl. tide 1 , 
v., happen, < tide 1 , n., time.) In later uses the 
verb time 1 is from the modem noun.] I. trans. 

1 . To adapt to the time or occasion ; bring, be- 
gin, or perform at the proper season or time. 

Hippomenes, however, by rightly timing his second and 
third throw, at length won the race. 

Bacon, Physical Fables, iv. 
This Piece of Mirth is so well timed that the severest 
Critick can have nothing to say against it. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 279. 

2. To regulate as to time. 

To the same purpose old Epopeus spoke. 

Who overlooked the oars, and timed the stroke. 

Addison, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., iii. 
He [the farmer] is a slow person, timed to nature, and 
not to city watches. Emerson, Farming. 

3. To ascertain the time, duration, or rate of: 
as, to time the speed of a horse ; to time a race. 

— 4. To measure, as in music or harmony. 

II. in trans. 1. To waste time; defer; pro- 
crastinate. [Rare.] 

They [the ambassadors of Henry II. to the Pope] timed it 
out all that Spring, and a great part of the next Sommer; 
when, although they could give the King no great security, 
yet they advertise him of hope. Daniel, Hist. Eng., p. 05. 

2. To keep time; harmonize. 

Beat, happy stars, timing with things below. 

Tennyson, Maud, xviii. 8. 

3. In fencing, to make a thrust upon an open- 
ing occurring by an inaccurate or wide motion 
of the opponent. 

time 2 !, n. An obsolete spelling of thyme. 
time-alarm (tim / a-larm // ), n. A contrivance 
for sounding an alarm at a set time. In a gen- 
eral sense, any striking clock is a time-alarm ; in a spe- 
cific sense, the term is applied to a device for arousing a 
sleeper, as by striking a bell, firing a pistol, etc. 
time-attack (tim'a-tak // ), n. Same as time- 
thrust. 

time-ball (tlm'bal), n. A ball dropped sudden- 
ly from the top of a staff prominently placed, 
as on the top of an observatory or of a church 
spire, for the purpose of indicating some exact 
moment of mean time previously determined 
upon — 1 p. m. being that in general use in 
Great Britain, and noon in the United States. 
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Since ths adoption of standard time in the United States, 
the dropping of the time-ball at Washington, New York, 
and Boston indicates the time of mean noon on the 75th 
meridian west of Greenwich. 

time-bargain (tim'bar'gan), n. A contract for 
the sale or purchase of merchandise, or of 
stock, at a future time. These bargains are often 
mere gambling transactions, carried on from time to time 
by the payment of the difference between the stipulated 
price and the actual price on the da}' fixed for the pre- 
tended deliver}’ of the stock or goods, the party buying 
having no intention of taking over either, and the party 
selling not possessing what he professes to sell. 

A curious example of legal evasion is furnished by time- 
bargains; and the imposition of the tax directly on the 
contracts of sale, instead of as at present on the nctual 
transfer, has been strongly urged. 

Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 89. 

time-beguiling (tim'be-gUling), a. Making 
the time pass quickly. " [Bare.] 

A summer’s day will seem an hour but short. 

Being wasted in 6uch time-beguiling sport. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 24. 

time-bettering (tim'bet // er-ing), a. Improving 
the state of things; full of innovations. [Rare.] 
Some fresher stamp of the time-bettering days. 

Shak., Sonnets, lxxxii. 

time-bewasted (tim , be-was J 'ted), a. Used up 
by time ; consumed. [Rare.] 

My oil-dried lamp and lime-bexcastcd light. 

Shak., Rich. II., i. 3. 221. 
time-bill (tlm'bil), n. A time-table, 
time-book (tim'buk), n. A book in which is 
kept a record of the time persons have worked, 
time-candle (tim , kan' , dl), n. A candle care- 
fully made so that it will always burn an equal 
length in a given time, and marked or fitted 
with a scale so as to serve as a measure of time, 
time-card (tim'kiird), n. 1. A card hating a 
time-table printed upon it. — 2. A card con- 
taining blank spaces for name, date, and hour, 
to be filled up by workmen and given to the 
timekeeper on their beginning work, 
time-detector (tim / de-tek /, tor), n. A watch or 
clock used as a check upon a watchman, and 
arranged to indicate any neglect or failure in 
making his rounds. The watch is carried by the man, 
who lias access at certain points in his rounds to keys which 
can be inserted to mark an inclosed dial-slip. The clock 
is stationary at some point which the watchman must pass, 
and he is required at eacii passage to press a button or 
peg, which makes some recording mark, 
timeful (tim'ful), a. [< ME. tymeful; < time 1 + 
-fill.] Seasonable; timely; sufficiently early. 

Interrupting, by Iris vigilant endeavours, all oiler of 
timeful return towards God. 

Raleigh (Arbor’s Eng. Garner, I. 190). 

time-fuse (tim'fuz), A fuse calculated to 
burn a definite length of time. See fuse-. 
time-globe (tim'glob), n. In horol., a globe 
mounted above a clock, and arranged to turn, 
by means of connections with the clock, once 
in twenty-four hours : designed to show the time 
at any point on the globe by means of a station- 
ary dial or ring encircling the globe at the equa- 
tor, and marked with the hours and minutes, 
time-gun (tim'gun), n. A gun fired as a signal 
at a fixed hour of the day, or at the time set for 
any enterprise or undertaking, 
time-honored (tim'on"ord), a. Honored for 
a long time ; venerable and worthy of honor by 
reason of antiquity and long continuance: as, 
a time-honored custom. 

Where posterity retains 

Some vein of that old minstrelsy which breath’d 
Through each time-honour’ d grove of British oak. 

Mason, Poems (ed. 1774), p. 90. 

timeist, «. See timist, 1. 
timekeeper (tim'ke'pbr), n. One who or that 
which marks, measures, or records time, (a) A 
clock, watch, or chronometer. (6) One who marks or beats 
time in music, (c) One who notes and records the time at 
which something takes place, or the time occupied in some 
action or operation, or the number of hours of work done by 
each of a number of workmen. 

timeless (tim'les), a. [< time 1 + -7m.] 1. Un- 
seasonable; inopportune; untimely. 

Some untimely thought did instigate 
His all-too-timcfcss speed. Shak., Lucrece, 1. 44. 

And by this man, the easy husband, 
Pardoned ; whose timeless bounty makes him now 
Stand here. B. Jonson, Volpone, iv. 2. 

2. Unmarked by time ; eternal; unending; in- 
terminable. 

This ground, which is corrupted with their steps, 
Shall be their timeless sepulchre or mine. 

Marlowe, Edward II., i. 2. 

Timeless night and chaos. 

Young, Night Thoughts, ii. 222. 

In other words, that which is timeless and immutable is 
at different times at different stages of development. 

Mind, IX. 85. 

3. Referring to no particular time; undated. 


timely 

In the intention of the writers of these hymns [the 
Psalms] there can generally be no doubt that it [Messiah] 
refers to the king then on the throne, or, in hymns of more 
general and timeless character, to the Davidic king as such 
(without personal reference to one king). 

Encyc. Brit., XVI. 53. 
timelessly (tim'les-li), adv. In a timeless man- 
ner. (a) Unseasonably. 

O fairest flower, no sooner blown but blasted. 

Soft silken primrose, fading timelessly. 

Milton, On the Death of a Fair Infant, 1. 2. 
(5) Without reference to time. 

Timelia (ti-mo'li-ii), n . [NL. (Sundevnll, 1872), 
earlier Timalia (flodgson, 1S21 and 1824): from 
an E. Ind. name.] A genus of Indian oscino 
birds, of tlie ciclilomorpliic or turdoid series. 



giving name to the Thneliidse : also called Na- 
podcs (Cabanis, 1850). It has been used with the 
least possible discrimination. The type is T. pilcata of 
Nepfil.Sikhim, Burma, Cochin-China, the Malay peninsula, 
and Java. This and one other species, T. longirostris, now 
compose the genus in its strictest sense. B. B. Sharpe. 

Timelise (ti-me'li-e), n.pl [NL., pi. of Timc- 
7m.] A section of TimeUidse, regarded as the 
most representative of that so-called family, 
with about 30 genera. JR. B. Sharpe. 

Timeliidae (tim-e-li'i-de), n.pl. [NL., < Time- 
lia 4- -idle.'] A family of Old World thrush-like 
birds and others, named from the genus Timelia , 
of no further definition, it is a mere refuge for 
birds not located elsewhere to general satisfaction, and 
has come to be known ns “the ornithological waste-bas- 
ket.” Among the more than n thousand species treated 
as Timcliidfc by the latest monographer, of very numer- 
ous genera and various sections, a good many unquestion- 
ably belong to recognized families, as Turdidvc, Sylciidce, 
Troglodytidfc, etc. A loose English name of the group, 
and especially of its central section, is babblina thrushes. 
See babbler, 2, Brachypodinte, Liotrichidic, and Timelise, 
and cuts under Pnocpyga, Tesia, and Timelia. Also called 
Timalidrc. 

I consider it impossible to divide the birds hitherto re- 
ferred or allied to the typical Timcliidas into well-defined 
or definable groups. 

B. B. Sharpe, Cat. Timeliidre, British Museum, p. L 

timeliine (ti-mel'i-in), a. [< Timelia + -fnc 1 .] 
Belated or belonging to tlie Timcliidtc. 

Birds which are true Wrens, and others which are truly 
Timeliine. 

B. B. Sharpe, Cat. Birds, Brit. Mus. (1881), VI. 301. 

timeliness (tim'li-nes), n . The state or prop- 
erty of being timely; seasonableness; the being 
in good time. 

timelingt (tim'ling), n. [< time 1 + -ling 1 .'] A * 
time-server. [Rare.] 

They also cruelly compel divers of the ministers which 
are faint-hearted, and were, as it seemeth, but timclings, 
serving rather the time (as the manner of the worldings 
is) than marrying in Thy fear, to do open penance before 
the people. Becon , Works, HI. 235. (Davies.) 

time-lock (tim'lok), n. See lock 1 . 

timely (tim'li), a. [<ME. timely, tymely, tymli, 
timely, seasonable (= ICel. timaligr = Sw. lini- 
ng = Dan. timelig, temporal) ; < time 1 4- -ly 1 .'] 1. 
Seasonable; opportune; just in time; in good 
time. 

The Secund day suyng, sais me the lyne. 

The Troiens full tymli tokyn the feld. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 9629, 
Clorin, come forth, and do a timely grace 
To a poor swain. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, v. 5. 

I also give my Pilgrims timely help. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 245. 

2t. Early. 

And therfor, savyng your better avice, I had lever ye 
were at London a weke the rather and tymelyer then a 
weke to late. Pastern Letters, I. 338. 

Happy were I in my timely death, 

Could all my travels warrant me they live. 

Shak., C. of E., i. 1. 139. 

3f. Passing, as time. 

A Diall told the timely howres. Spenser, F. Q.,I. iv. 4. 

4f. Keeping time or measure. 

And many Bardes, that to the trembling chord 
Can tune their timely voices cunningly. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. v. 3, 



timely 

timely (tTrn'li), adv. [< MB. limliclw; < timely, 
«.] 1. Early; soon. 

He did command me to call timely on him. 

Shak., Macbeth, ii. 3. 51. 
2. In good time ; opportunely. 

These, when their black crimes they went about, 
first timely charmed their useless conscience out. 

Dryden, Astrrea Rcdux, 1. 190. 
You have rebuk’d me timely , and most friendly. 

Bromc, Jovial Crew, ii. 

The next Imposture may not be so timely detected. 

Congreve , Way of the Woild, v. G. 

St. Leisurely. 

timely-parted (tim'li-piir'ted), a. Having 
died n natural death. [Rare.] 

Oft have I seen a timely-parted ghost. 

Of ashy semblance, meagre, pale, and bloodless; . . . 
Hut see, his faco is black and full of blood, . . . 

It cannot be but he was murder'd here. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iii. 2. 161. 
timenog, ». Same as timenoguy. 
timenoguy (tl-men'o-gl), it. [Also timenog ; ori- 
gin obscure. The form timenoguy appari simu- 
lates guy 1 .] Naut., a rope stretched from ono 
place to another to prevent gear from getting 
foul; especially, a rope made fast to the stock of 
tlio waist-anchor, to keep the tacks and sheets 
from fouling on the stock, 
timeous, timeously. See Unions, timou.dy. 
timepiece (tlm'pes), it. Any machine or ap- 
paratus by which the progress of timo is re- 
corded, as a clepsydra or n time-candle ; in or- 
dinary use, a watch or clock, 
time-pleaser (tlm'ple'zir), ». One who com- 
plies with the prevailing opinions of tlio time, 
whatever they may he. 

Scandal’ll the suppliants for the people, call'd them 
Timc-plcascrg , flatterers, foes to nobleness. 

Slink., Cor., Iii. 1. 45. 

timer (ti'm6r), n. 1. One who keeps or mea- 
sures and records timo; a timekeeper. 

To make a record in this country requires the presence 
of three timers or measurers, and two of these must agree, 
or the intermediate one of the three he taken ns tlio cor- 
rect one. Tim Centunj, XL. so:.. 

2. A form of stop-watch for recording or indi- 
cating short intervals of time. It slions not actual 
time, but only relative time, ns the time between the be- 
ginning nnd the end of a race, of a trial of speed, etc. 

timeroust, timersomet, a. Seo timorous, timor- 
snme. 

time-sense (tlm'sens), n. The senso or percep- 
tion of time and tiine-relations. 

All psychophysic experiments, especially those requir- 
ing comparison and those upon tlic time-tense and the like 
involve memory. 

II'. U. Burnham, Amer. Jour. Psychol., II. G03 
time-server (tim'ser'vir), «, Ono who acts 
conformably to times and seasons: now gener- 
ally applied to ono who meanly nnd for selfish 
ends adapts his opinions and manners to tlio 
times; one who panders to tho ruling power. 

No government lias ever been, or ever can be, wherein 
Umcsertert and blockheads will not be uppermost. 

Dryden, Third Miscellany, DciL 
Syn. See definitions of temporizer nnd trimmer, 
time-serving (tim 'sfir'ving), n. An acting 
conformably to times and seasons ; now, usu- 
ally, an obsequious compliance with tlio humors 
of men in power, which implies a surrender of 
one’s independence, and sometimes of one’s in- 
tegrity. 

By Impudence and timeserving let them climb up to 
advancement in despite of virtue. 

Burton, Anat. of AIcI., p. 375. 
Trimming nnd timeserving ... are hut two words for 
the Bamc thing. South. 

time-serving (tim'sfcr'ving), a. Characterized 
by an obsequious or too ready compliance with 
tho times, and especially with tho will or hu- 
mors of those in authority ; obsequious; truck- 
ling. 

time-servingness (tlm , s6r' / ving-nes), n. Tho 
state or character of being time-sorving. Jtogcr 
North. 

time-sight (tlm'sifc), n. Naut., an observation 
of the altitude of any heavenly body for the 
purpose of deducing tho timo and consequent- 
ly the longitude. 

time-signal (tlm'sig ,/ nal), n. A signal oper- 
ated from an observatory to indicate tho time 
of da}' to persons at distant points, 
time-signature (tlm / sig"na-tur), n. In musical 
notation, samo as rhythmical signature (which 
see, under rhythmical). 

time-table (tim'tu'hl), n. 1. A tabular state- 
ment or scheme, showing the time when certain 
things aro to tako place or be attended : as, a 
school time-table, showing tlio hours for study 
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in each class, etc. — 2. Specifically — (a) A 
printed table showing the times at which trains 
on a line of railway arrive at and depart from 
the various stations. ( b ) A collection of such 
tables for the railway passenger traffic of an en- 
tire country, or of a district of country of greater 
or less extent. Also called railway- or railroad- 
guide. [Eng.] — 3. In musical notation, a table 
of notes arranged so as to show their relative 
duration or time-value. Such tables were especially 
used in connection witii tile complicated metrical expci i- 
ments of tlie eatly mensural music of the middle ages; 
hut tile modem system of notes is frequently exhibited 
in tabular form. See nntel, 13. — Time-table Chart, a 
chart used for determining tiie times at which trains reach 
the various stations on aline of railway. The distances of 
the stations are laid down to scale, anil, nt right angles to 
this, divisions of time for 24 hours. Tims, if a train is to 
leave A at 10 A. 31. and reach B at C lx si., a lino drawn from 
10 at A to G nt B will cut tho cros3 lines so as to show the 
times at intermediate stations. 

time-thrust (tim ' thrust), v. [Tr. F. coup tie 
temps.'] In fencing, a thrust mado while the op- 
ponent draws his breath just before moving his 
hand to attack, or while his blade is beginning 
to stir. This is a very delicate thrust, and must bo exe- 
cuted with the nicest judgment, neither too soon nor too 
Inte, but Just "in time.” In the time-thrust tho foot is 
generally moved forward In a lunge ; in tho stop-thrust 
(which see) — made after the opponent has begun to lungo 
“the foot is usually nt rest. 

time-value (tim'vaFu), n. In musical notation , 
the relative duration indicated by a note. See 
note 1 , rhythm, and meter 2 . 
time-work (tim'werk), n. Labor paid for by 
the day or the hour, in opposition to piece-work, 
or labor paid for by the amount produced, 
timid (tim'id), a. [< F. timidc = Sp. timido = 
I 5 "* It. timido , < L. timidus , full of fear, fear- 
ful, timid, < timcrc , fear.] Fearful; easily 
alarmed; timorous; shy. 

Boor is the triumph o'er the timid hare. 

Thomson, Autumn, 1. 401. 
A timid creature, lax of knee nnd hip, 

Whom small disturbance whitens round the lip. 

O. IP. Holmes, The Moral Bully. 

timidity (ti-mid'i-ti), ». [< F. timidite = It. 
timiditd, < L. timidita(-t)s, fearfulnoss, timid- 
ness, < timidus, fearful, timid: see timid.] Tho 
character of being timid, or easily frightened 
or daunted; cowardice; tearfulness ; timorous- 
ncs.s; shyness. 

This procecilcth from nothing else but ertreame folly 
ami timidity of heart. Holland, tr. of I’lutarch, p. 234. 

“Vjgllns," wrote Marparet to Philip, "is so much afraid 
of being cut to pieces that his timidity lias become in* 
credible." Motley, Dutch Republic, I. 574. 

“Syn. See hath/tilnctt. 

timidly (tim'id-li), adv. In a timid or appre- 
hensive manner ; without boldness, 
timidness (tim'id-nes), ». Tho state or quality 
of being timid ; timidity, 
timidoust (tim'i-dus), a. [< L. tiniidus , timid : 
seo timid.] Timid. 

Ills lordship knew him to lie a mere lawyer, and a tim- 
ttfoti* man. Roger North, Lord Guilford, II. 31. (Davies.) 

timing (tl'ming), n. [Verbal n. of timet, 

In tlio design and construction of machinery, 
tho proper adjustment of tho parts of any ma- 
cliino so that its operations will follow in a 
givon order to produco a given result, ns in 
tho movement of tho needle, sliuttlo, and feed 
of a sewing-machine in consecutive order, 
timishf (ti'misli), a. [< time l + -is/il.] Mod- 
ish; fashionable. 

A timish gentleman accoutered with Bword nnil peruke, 
hearing the noise this man caused In the town, had a 
great desire to discourse with him. 

Life of Lodoicick Muyglcton, lG7G(Harl. Misc., I. G12). 

[(Davies.) 

timist (tl'mist), 11 . [< time 1 + -is/.] 1. In 
music, a performer considered with reference 
to his power to observe rhytlimical nnd metri- 
cal relations. Thus, a violinist may have an 
accurate senso of intonation, and yet bo a poor 
timist Also timeist. 

Neither the one [singer] nor tho other nrc, by any mennB, 
perfect timists. Goldsmith, Visit to Vauxlmll. 

She [the quail] was a perfect timeist. 

C. It cade , Never too Late, lxiv. 
The bystanders joined in tlio song, an interminable 
recitative, ns usual in the minor key ; nnd ns Orientals are 
admirable timists, It sounded like one voice. 

Jt. F. Burton, El-Mcdinnh, p. 419. 
2f. One who conforms to tlio 'times; a time- 
server. 

A timist . . . hath no more of a conscience then fcare, 
and his religion is not his but tho prince’s. He revercnccth 
a courtiers servants servant. 

Sir T. Ovcrbury, Characters, a Timist. 
timmen (tim'en), n. [A var. of (or error for?) 
tammin, tamin.] Same as tamin, 1. 


timorsome 

The inward man struggled and plunged amidst the toils 
of broadcloth and timmen. 

Miss Ferricr, Inheritance, Ixxiii. 

timmer. A dialectal form of timber 1 , timber 2 . 
timocracy (ti-mok'ra-si), [= F. timocratie, 
< Gr. Ti/iohparla, a state in which honors are 
distributed according to a rating of property; 
also, fancifully, in Plato, a state in which the 
love of honor is the ruling principle; < nyij, 
honor, worth, dignity, office, + Kpartiv , govern.] 
A form of government in which a certain amount 
of property is requisite as a qualification for 
office. The word has also been used for a government 
in which the ruling class, composed of the noblest and 
most honorable citizens, struggle for preeminence among 
themselves. 

An innovation of great extent and importance was the 
so-called timocracy, according to which a certain amount 
of means was a necessary qualification for a share in the 
offices of state. Von Ranke, Univ. Hist, (trans.), p. 142. 

timocratie (tim-o-krat'ik), a. [< Gr. nyoKpariKog, 
pertaining to or favoring timocracy, < riyoKpa- 
ria, timocracy ; see timocracy.] Of or pertain- 
ing to timocracy. 

timonf (ti'nmn), n. [< ME. temon, < OF. tim on, 
temon, F. timon, a pole, staff, the handle of a 
rudder, the rudder, = Pr. timo = Sp. timon = 
Pg. tim do = It. timonc , < L. tcmo(n-), a beam, 
pole.] The helm or rudder of a boat. 

Toumynge with suchc vyolencc yt with the jumpe and 
stroke of ye falle of yo galye to the rok the sterne, called 
the temon, aterte and flewe frome the hokes. 

Sir R. Guylfordc, Pylgrymage, p. 76. 
timoneert (ti-mo-ner'), n. [< F. timonicr = Sp. 
timoncro = Pg. timonciro, tcmonciro = It. timo- 
nicrc, < ML. timonarius, *tcmonarius, a steers- 
man, < L. tcmo(n-), a beam, pole, > F. timon, 
etc., helm, rudder: seo timon.] Naut., a helms- 
man; also, one on tlio lookout who gives'steer- 
ing-orders to the helmsman. 

While o’er the foam the ship impetuous flies, 

The helm th’ attentive timoncer applies. 

Falconer, Shipwreck, ii. 

Timonist (ti'mon-ist), n. [< Timon (see def.), < 
L. Timon , < Gr. T ifiuv, + -tsf.] A misanthrope ; 
literally, one like Timon of Athens, the hero 
of Shakspere’s play of tlie samo name. 

I did it to retire mo from the world, 

And turn my muse into a Timonist. 

Dckkcr, Satiromastix. 

Timonize (ti'mon-iz), v. i. ; pret. and pp. 27- 
ttiouizcd, ppr. Timonizing. [< Timon (see 
Timonist) + -izc.] To play tho misanthropo. 

I should be tempted to Timonize, nnd clap a satyr upon 
our whole species. Gentleman Instructed, p. 300. (Davies.) 

Timor deer. See deer. 

timorosityt (tim-o-ros'i-ti), n. [Early mod. E. 
tymcrositic; < ML. *tniiorosita(t-)s, < timorosus, 
fearful : seo timorous.] Timorousness. 

Timorositic is as well whan a man feareth suchc thinges 
ns he nat to be feared, ns also whan he feareth thinges to 
be feared more than nedeth. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, iii. 8. 
timoroso (tim-o-ro'so), a. [It. : see timorous.] 
In music, timid; hesitating: noting passages to 
bo so rendered. 

timorous (tim'o-rus), a. [Early mod. E. also 
timorous; < ME. * timorous , < OF. * timorous = 
Sp. Pg. tcmcroso = It. timoroso, < ML. timoro- 
sus, fearful, < L. timor, fear, < timcrc, fear: see 
timid.] 1. Fearful; timid; shy; shrinking. 

They were wont to bo very timorous and fearful upon 
tlie sea, nor to venture upon it but only in the summer 
time. Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), i. 

Like a timorous thief, most fain would steal 
What law does vouch mine own. 

Shak., All’s Well, ii. 5. 86. 
2. Betokening or proceeding from lack of bold- 
ness or courage ; characterized by fear; weak- 
ly hesitant: as, timorous doubts. 

Bod. Here is her father’s house ; 111 call aloud. 
lago. Do, with like timorous accent and dire yell 
As when . . . the fire 

Is spied in populous cities. Shak., Othello, i. 1. 75. 
Against all timorous counsels ho [Lincoln] had the cou- 
rage to seize the moment. 

Emerson, Emancipation Proclamation, 
timorously (tim'o-rus-U), adv. In a timorous 
manner; fearfully; timidly; without boldness 
or confidence. 

timorousness (tim'o-ms-nes), n. The state of 
being timorous; timidity; want of courage. 

Timorousness is called caution, rashness is called quick- 
ness of spirit, covetousness is frugality. 

Jer. 'Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 846. 
timorsome (tim'or-sum), a. [Also timoursum, 
timersome , timmersome; an accom. form of tim- 
orous, as if < L. timor, fear (see timorous ), 4- 
- some .] Easily frightened; timid. Scott, Pirate, 
xviii. [Scotch.] 7 



[So called 



x. Flowering riant of 
Timothy-grass (PJtleum 
fir a tense ) ; 2 , the spicate in- 
florescence; o, the empty 
glumes ; b, a floret. 


Timothean 

Timothean (ti-mo'tlie-an), v. [< L. Timothcus , 

< Gr. TiydOtor, Timotlieus (>E. Timothy ), 4- -an.] 
O 110 of a sect of Alexandrian Monopliysitcs 
founded by Timotlieus JElurus in the fifth cen- 
tury. 

timothy (tim'd -tlii), n. [Abbr. of timothy - 
grass. j Same as timotliy-yrass. 
timothy-grass (tim'o-tlii-gras), n 
from Timothy Hanson, 
who earned the seed from 
New York to the Carolinas 
about 1720.] One of tbe 
most valuable of all fod- 
der-grasses, rhlcum pra - 
tense, otherwise known as 
cattail or hcrtVs-grass. it 
ia native in parts of the Old 
World, also in the northeastern 
United States, though as a cul- 
tivated plant supposed to he in- 
troduced. It varies in height 
from one foot to three or more, 
according to the soil. Though 
somewhat hard and coarse when 
fully ripe, it is highly nutritious, 
and well relished by stock, if cut 
in flower or immediately after. 

It is often planted with clover ; 
but the two do not ripen at the 
same time. It is the favorite 
and prevailing meadow-grass 
through n large part of the 
United States. 

timous (ti'mus), a. [Also 
loss prop., but in Sc. legal 
use commonly, timeous; < 
time 1 4- - ous . Prob. sug- 
gested by wrongous, right- 
eous , where -ovs,-c-ous is an 
accommodation of a diff. 
suffix.] Timely; seasonable. [Obsolete and 
rare, except in Scottish legal and commercial 
phraseology.] 

By a wise and timous inquisition, the peccant humours 
and humourists may be discovered, purged, or cut off. 

* Bacon. 

timously (ti'mus-li), adv. [Also less prop. 1i- 
mcously ; < timous 4* -ly 2 .] In a timous man- 
ner; seasonably; in good time. [Obsolete and 
rare, except in Scottish legal and commercial 
phraseology.] 

If due care be lmd, to follow timcously the advise of an 
honest and experienced physician, a period certainly may 
be brought about to most chronical distempers. 

Cheync, On Health, p. 174. (Latham.) 

Your warning is timcously made. 

J. Owen, Evenings with Skeptics, II. 432. 

timpant, timpanet, w. See tympan. 
timpano (tim'pii-no), ??.; pi. timpani (-ni). [It.: 
see tympan .] An orchestral kettledrum: usu- 
ally ‘in the plural. Also, less correctly, tym- 
pano. 

timpanoust, a. See tympanous. 
timpanum, n. See tympanum. 
timpanyt, n. See tympany. . . 

tim- whisky (tim'hwis"ki), n. [< tim (origin ob- 
scure — perhaps a jocose use of Tim , a familiar 
name) 4- whisky 1 .] A light one-horso chaise 
without a head. Also tnn-whiskey. 

A journey to Tyburn in a tim-whisky and two would 
have concluded your travels. Foote, The Cozeners, i. 

It is not like tbe difference between a Baptist and an 
Anabaptist, which Sir John Danvers said is much the same 
as that between a Whiskey and a Tinr^-W hiskey — that is 
to say, no difference at all. 

Southey, The Doctor, intcrchapter xiv. 

tin (tin), n. and a. [Early mod. E. tinne, tynne; 
< ME. tin, < AS. tin = MD. ten, D. tin = MLG. 
tin , ten , LG. thin = OHG. MHG. sin, G.zinn = 
Icel. tin = S\v. torn =Dan. tin ; root unknown. 
The Ir. tinne is from E., and the F. 6tain is of 
other origin, = Ir. stan = W. ystaen = Bret. 
stcan, < L. stannum, tin: see stannum .] I. n. 
1. Chemical symbol, Sn (stannum); atomic 
weight, 1 19. A metal nearly approaching sil- 
ver in whiteness and luster, highly malleable, 
taking a high polish, fusing at 442° F., and 
having a specific gravity of about 7.3. it is 
inferior to all the other so-called useful metals, excepting 
lead, in ductility and tenacity ; but, owing to the fact 
that it is but little affected by the atmosphere at ordinary 
temperature, it is extensively used for culinary vessels, 
especially In the form of tin-plate, which is sliect-iron 
coated with tin, the former metal giving the strength 
and tlic latter the desired agreeable luster and color 
and the necessary resistance to oxidation under the con- 
ditions to u hicli vessels used in cooking are ordinarily 
exposed. (See tin-plate.) Tin forms a part of several very 
important alloys, especially bronze, and also pewter and 
Britannia metal, both formerly extensively used, but now 
of less importance. Native tin occurs, if at all (which has 
not been definitely ascertained), in very small quantity, 
and is certainly of no economical importance. The sul- 
pliuretof tin (tin pyrites, or stanninc, a mixture of the 
isomorphous Bulphurcts of tin, iron, copper, and zinc) is 
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found in various localities, but nowhere in abundance, and tinamOU (tin'a-mo), n. [= Ban. tinamu, < F. 
it is of no importance as an ore. All the tin of commerce tinamou: from a S. Amer. name.] A South 
is obtained from the dioxid, the cassitente of the mineral- ' ,l rnmrro crn.ithous carinate bird * am* 

ogist and the tinstoneof themmer. This metal has, how- American aromrco^nainous caiman uuu , any 


ever, been found in various rare minerals in small quan- 
tity, asalso in some mineral waters and in a few meteorites. 
Tinstone is a mineral resisting decomposition in a remai k- 
able degree, hence fragments mechanically separated from 
veinstone or rock containing it remain in the debris un- 
changed in character, and like gold they can be separated 
by washing from the sands or gravel in which they occur: 
this operation in the case of tin ore is usually called 
streaming. The ore of tin is remarkable in that it oc- 
curs quite frequently disseminated through granite or 
greisen (a metamorphosed granitoid rock), in the form 
of stockwork deposits, and not concentrated into regu- 
lar veins; it is also very generally accompanied by cer- 
tain minerals, especially wolfram, schorl, topaz, and litliia 
mica. Tin is not a very generally distributed metal, and 
the regions producing it in considerable quantity are few 
in number. Cornwall, Bolivia, the Malayan peninsula, 
the islands of Bancn ami Billiton, and Australia furnish 
the principal supply of this inetal, of which the annual con- 
sumption has within the past few years been about 40,000 
tons. The value of tin has been of late about twice that 
of copper and from four to five times that of lead. Tin is 
chemically related to the metals titanium, zirconium, and 
thorium, and also to the non-metallic element silicon. 

I found many stones wherein I plainly perceived the 
mcttall of tinne. Coryat, Crudities, I. 92. 

2. Collectively, thin plates of iron covered 
with tin. See tin-plate. 

O see na thou yon bonny bower, 

It ’s a cover’d o’er wi* tin ? 

The Lass of Loraroyan (Child’s Ballads, II. 103). 

3. A pot, pan, or other utensil made of tin, or 
of iron covered with tin; especially, in Great 
Britain, such a vessel prepared for preserving 
meats, fruits, etc. ; a can : as, milk-tins. 

Many were foolish enough to leave behind what few 
possessions they had, such as tottered blankets, shelter 
poles, cooking tins, etc. The Century, XL. 011. 

4. Money. [Slang.] 

When there’s a tick at Madame Carey’s there is no tin 
for Chaffing Jack. Disraeli, Sybil, v. 10. 

The old woman, when any female, old or young, who had 
no tin, came into the kitchen, made up a match for her 
with some man. 

Mayhciv, London Labour and London Toor, I. 310. 
Black tin, tin ore dressed and ready for smelting. [Corn- 
wall, Eng.]— Butter of tin. Sec butter ^.— Cry of tin, a 
peculiar crackling sound emitted by a bar of tin when it is 
bent.— Inside tin. Secinsidc.— Jew’s tin. See Jew.— 
Nitrate of tin, an artisans’ name for a hydrate of tin 
tetrachlorid : used as a mordant, and obtained by dissolv- 
ing tin in aqua regia. Also called oxymuriate of tin.— 
Prussiate of tin. Same as tin-pulp.— Salt of tin, a 
name given by dyers and calico-printers to protochlorid 
of tin, which is extensively used as a mordant and for the 
purpose of deoxidizing indigo and the peroxids of iron 
and manganese.— Slabs of tin. See slab!.— Sparable 
tin. Sec sparable.— Tin-glazed wares. See stannif- 
erous tvarcs, under uare -. — Tin pyrites, stannine.— 
Toad’s-eye tin, a massive variety of tinstone or cassit- 
crite, occurring in small reniform shapes with concen- 
tric radiate structure. 

II. a. Made of or from tin; made of iron 
covered with tin: as, tin platos; a tin vessel. — 
Tin kitchen, (a) Same as Dutch oren (which bcc, under 
oren). (b) A child's toy.— Tin spirits. See spirit. 
tin (tin), v. t.; pret. and pp. tinned, ppr. tin- 
ning. [< tin, ?i.J 1. To cover or overlay with 
tin ; coat with tin. 

The work is divided into ten books, of which the first 
treats of soups and pickles, and amongst other things 
shows that sauce-pans were tinned before the time of 
Tliny. Ii\ King, Art of Cookery, letter ix. 

2. To put up, pack, or preserve in tins; can: 
as, to tin condensed milk; to tin provisions. 

In practice there are several processes of tinning food. 


member of the Tinamidtc, resembling a gallina- 
ceous or rasorial bird, and playing the part of 
one in the countries it inhabits, where the true 
grouse are entirely wanting. These birds arc 
called partridges by sportsmen, and some of them are 
known by the native name ynarnbu, as Rhyj\chotus rvfes- 
cens , the largest and one of the best-known species. The 
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Crested Tinamou {Calofieztts ele£<itts). 

smallest is the pygmy tinamou, Taoniscus nanus, about C 
inches long. The martineta is a crested tinamou, Calope - 
zus clegans. See also cuts under Cryplurus, Rhynchotus, 
dromicognathous, and Tinamus. 

Tinamus (tin'a-mus), n. [NL. (Latham, 1790), < 
F. tinamou.'] ” The name-giving genus of Ti- 





Tinamou (7 itiatnirs brasi/iensis). 

namidx, formerly including all these birds, now 
restricted to such large species as T. major or 
hrasilicnsis, about 18 inches long. 


buVtficgencraY method adopted'is everywhere uniform in tin-bath (tin'hath), n. Seo hath 1 . 
principle. Encyc. Brit., XIX. 70S. tin-bound (tin'bound), V. t. To mark the boun- 


tinaget, n. [< Sp. tinaja, a jar: seo tin a j a.] A 
large earthenware jar. 

It is not unknowne vnto you, my brethren, liowe John 
of Padilia passed this way, and howe his souldiers have 
left me neuer a henne, hauc eaten me a fliech of bacon, 

[and] liaue drunkc out a whole tinage of wine. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Ilellowes, 1577), p. 241. 

Tinamidffi (ti-nam'i-do), n. pi. [NL., < Tina- 
mus 4 -idle.] The only family of dromreogna- 
thous carinate birds, taking name from the ge- 
nus Tinamus, and peculiar to South America; Jj}? 1 " 00 
the tinamous. The structure of the skull and espe- J-inca 
cially of the bony palate is unique among carinate birds, 
and resembles that of ratite birds (see Dromtcognathrc)-, 
but the sternum lias a very large keel, like that of galli- 
naceous birds, and in many other respects tbe tinamous 
are related to the Gallinsr, with which they used to be 
classed. There arc many anatomical peculiarities. The 
tail is quite short, or even entirely concealed by the cov- 
erts: whence a synonym of the family, Crypturid/c, and 
the ordinal or subordinnl name Crypturi. The species, 
about 50 in number, are referred to several genera— Ti- 
namus and Crypturus, the two largest, with Nothoccrcus, 
Rhyncholus, Nothura, Taoniscus, Tinamotis, and Eudromia 
(or Caiopczus). See tinamou, and cuts under Crypturus, 
dromrvognathous, Rhynchotus, tinamou, and Tinamus. 

Tinamomorphse (tin'a-mo-mor'fe), n.pl. [NL., 

< Tinamus 4* Gr. yoptp'f/, form.] The Tinamidtc 
rated as a superfamily. 


daries of, preparatory to mining tin — a pro- 
cess by which an undertaker sets up a legal 
right to mine the unworked tin under a piece 
of waste land, on paying royalty to the owner: 
as, to tin-bound a claim. [Cornwall, Eng.] 

In Cornwall this is called tin-bounding, from the setting 
out of the working by bounds, which is the adventurer’s 
first step towards establishing his claim. 

F. Pollock, Land Laws, p. 50. 

tin-bound (tin'bound), 7i. Same as hound 1 , 3. 
Tinea (ting'kii), ??. [NL. (Cuvier), < LL. tinea , 
a small fish identified as the tench : seo tench,] 
1. A genus of cyprinoid fishes; the tenches. 
Seo cut under tench . — 2. [?. c.] A fish of this 
genus. 

The tincal, tinkal (ting'kal), n. [< Malay tinglcal. 
Hind, and Pers. tinkdr , late Skt. tankana, borax.] 
Borax in its crude or unrefined state: so called 
in commerce. It is an impure sodium tetraborate or 
pyroborate, consisting of smnll crystals of a yellowish 
color, and is unctuous to the feel. It is employed in re- 
fining metals. # 

tinchel, tinchill (tin'clicl, tin'clul), H. [< 
Gaol. Ir. timchioll, circuit, compass; as adv. 
and prep., around, about.] In Scotland, 
a circle of sportsmen rvlio, by surrounding a 



tinchel 

great space and gradually closing in, bring a 
number of deer together. 

WcH quell the savage mountaineer, 

As their Tinchel cows the game ! 

Scott, L. of the L., vi. 17. 

tinclad (tin 'ldad), 11. [A humorous name, after 
ironclad; < tin + clad.} In the civil war in the 
United States, a gunboat protected by very 
light plating of metal, used on the western 
rivers. [Colloq.] 

He (Eads) converted . . . seven transports into what 
were called tinclads, or musket-proof gunboats. 

Sci. Amcr., N. S., LVT. 2G3. 
tinct (tingkt), r. t. [< L. tinctus, pp. of tingcrc, 
dye, tinge : see tinge. Cf. taint 1 , r.] To tinge 
or tint, as with color; hence, figuratively, to 
imbue. [Obsolete or ai’cliaic.] 

I will but . . . tinct you the tip. 

The very tip o’ your nose. 

B. Jonson, Fortunate Isles. 
Some henclier, tinctcd with humanity. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, Ded. 

tinct (tingkt), a. [< L. tinct us, pp.: seo the verb.] 
Tinged. 

The blew in black, the greene in gray is tinct. 

Spenser, Shcp. Cal., November, 
tinct (tingkt), n. [< L. tinct us, dj-eing, < tinr/crc, 
pp. tinct us, dye: see tinct, v., tinge. Cf. taint 1 , 
tint 1 , doublets of tinct.’] 1. TiDt; tinge; color- 
ing; hue. [Obsolete or poetical.] 

All the devices blazon’d on the shield 
In their own tinct. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 
2f. A tincture; an essence; specifically, the 
grand elixir of the alchemists. 

riutus himself, 

That knows the tinct and multiplying medicine. 

Shak., All s Well, v. 3. 102. 
now much unlike art thou Mark Antony ! 

Yet, coming from him, that great medicine hath 
With his tinct gilded thee. Shak., A. and C., i. 5. 37. 

tinction (tingk'shon), n. [< L. as if tinctio(n-), 

< tingcrc , dye: see tinge.] A preparation for 
dyeing: coloring matter in a state for use; 
that which imparts color. [Recent.] 

It also colors somewhat under the same application of 
the tinction. tinier. Sat., Feb., 1888, p. 117. 

tinctorial (tingk-to'ri-al), a. [< F. tinctorial , 

< L. iinctorius, < (LL.) tinctor, a dyer, < tingcrc, 
pp. tinctus, dye: see tinge. Cf. taintor.] Per- 
taining or relating to color or dyeing; produ- 
cing or imparting color. 

Alizarin, the chief tinctorial principle of madder. 

Encyc. Brit., IV. GS7. 
Alumina cannot be called a tinctorial or colour-giving 
matter. II'. Crookes, Dyeing and Calico- Printing, p. 142. 

tincturation (tingk-tfi-rii'slioji), n. [< tincture 
+ - ation .] The preparation ’of a tincture; the 
treatment of a substance by solution in a men- 
struum, especially alcohol or ether. [Rare.] 
Odorous substances yield their odours to spirit by tine- 
turation — that is, by putting the fragrant material into the 
spirit, and allowing it to remain there for a period till the 
alcohol has extracted all the scent. Ure, Diet., III. 637. 

tincture (tingk'tur), n. [= F. tcinturc = Sp. 
Pg. It. tintura , <TJ. tinctura, a dyeing, < tingcrc , 
pp. tinctus, dye: see tinct , tinge. Cf. taint arc , 
an older form.] 1. Tho color with which any- 
thing is imbued or impregnated ; natural or dis- 
tinctive coloring; tint; hue; shade of color. 
For, deep dy’d in his mighty precious Blood, 

It keeps the pow'r and tincture of the Hood. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, iii. 32. 
The faded rose each spring receives 
A fresh red tincture on her leaves. 

Carcw, To A. L. 

Clouds of all tincture, rocks and sapphire sky, 
Confused, commingled, mutually inllamcd. 

Wordsicorth, Excursion, II. 

2 .• In her., one of the metals, colors, or furs 
used in heraldic achievements. The metals arc or 
(gold) and argent (silver); the colors, gules (red), azure 
(blue), sable (black), vert (green), puipure (purple), san- 
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Heraldic Tinctures. 

i, or; 2, artrent; 3, gules; 4, azure; 5, sable; 0 , vert; 7, purpure; 

8, sanguine or murrey ; 9, 10, tenn^ or tawny. 

guinc or murrey (blood-red), and tenn<S or tenney (tawny, 
orange) ; and the furs, ermine, ermines, erminois, pcan, 
vair, counter-vair, potent, and counter-potent. (See these 
words, and also/url, 7.) Of the colors, the first three aro 
the most common, and the last two are very exceptional. 
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Sable is considered by some writers as partaking of the 
nature both of metal and of color. In modern usage (from 
the sixteenth century), in representations in black and 
white, as by engraving, argent is indicated by a plain sur- 
face, and the other tinctures by conventional arrange- 
ments of lines, etc., as in the cut. A law of heraldry sel- 
dom violated provides that the tincture of a bearing 
must be a metal if the field is a color, and vice versa. See 
false heraldry, under false. 

The first English examples of seals with lines in the en- 
graving to indicate thetinefum are said to be on some of 
those attached to the death warrant of Chniles I., 1G4S-9. 

Trans, hist. Soc. Lancashire and Cheshire, N. S., V. 62. 

3. Something exhibiting or imparting a tint 
or shade of color ; colored or coloring matter ; 
pigment. [Obsolete or rare.] 

These waters wash from the rocks such glistering tine- 
turcs that the ground in some places seemeth as guilded. 

Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 115. 

4. Infused or derived quality or tone; distinc- 
tive character as due to some intermixture or 
influence ; imparted tendency or inclination : 
used of both material and immaterial things; 
in alchemy , etc., a supposed spiritual principle 
or immaterial substance whose character or 
quality may bo infused into material things, 
then said to be tinctured: as, tincture of the 
“Red Lion.” 

Trom what particular mineral they [natural baths] re- 
ceive tincture, ns sulphur, vitriol, steel, or the like. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 

The tincture I early receiv’d from generous and worthy 
parents, and the education they gave nie, disposing . . . 
me to the love of letters. 

Evelyn, To the Countess of Sundcilnnd. 

Lastly, to ualk with God doth increase the love of God 
in the soul, which is the heavenly tincture, and inclincth 
it to look upward. Baxter, Divine Life, ii. 0. 

5. A shade or modicum of a quality or of tho 
distinctive quality of something; a coloring or 
flavoring; a tinge; a taste; a spice; a smack: 
as, a tincture of garlic in a dish. 

A tincture of malice in our natures makes us fond of fur- 
nishing every bright idea with its reverse. 

Sirift, Talc of a Tub, viii. 

6. A fluid containing the essential principles 
or elements of some substance diffused through 
it by solution ; specifically, in vied., a solution 
of a* vegetable, an animal,* or sometimes a min- 
eral substance, in a menstruum of alcohol, sul- 
phuric ether, or spirit of ammonia, prepared by 
maceration, digestion, or (now most common- 
ly) percolation. Tinctures are also often prepared, es- 
pecially on the continent of Europe, by the addition of al- 
cohol to the expressed juices of plants. According to the 
menstruum, tinctures are distinguished as alcoholic , ethe- 
real, and ammoniated tinctures; and when wine is used 
they are called medicated trines. Compound tinctures arc 
those in which two or more ingredients arc submitted 
to the action of the solvent. Simple tinctures arc such ns 
contain the essential principles of but one substance in 
solution. 

This little gallipot 
Of tincture, high rose tincture. 

B. Jonson, Fortunate Isles. 
Bestucheff’s nervous tincture, nn ethereal solution of 
lion chiorid, formerly much used in gout and in Btates of 
nervous depression. Also called yolden tincture and Klap- 
roth’s tincture.— Bitter tincture, a composition of gen- 
tian, centaury, bitter orange-peel, orange-berries, and zedo- 
ary-root. extracted in alcohol. — Fleming’s tincture, a 
strong tincture of aconite.— Greenougli’S tincture, a 
tooth-wash containing alum, bitter almond, logwood, or- 
ris-root, horse-i udish, oxalate of potash, cassia-berries, and 
cochineal, extracted in nlcohol.— Hatfield's tincture, a 
tincture of guaiac and soap.— Huxham’s tincture, com- 
pound tinctureof cinchona.— Mother tincture, in Home- 
opathic pharmacy, the strong tincture from which the di- 
lutions arc made. — Red tincture. Same ns great elixir 
(which sec, under elixir,!).— Rymer’s cardiac tincture, 
tincture of rhubarb and aloes, containing in addition cam- 
phor, capsicum, cardamom, and sulphuric acid. — Sto- 
machic tincture, (a) Compound tincture of cardamom. 
(6) Hitter tincture.— Volatile tincture of bark, n tinc- 
ture containing cinchona and aromatic spirit of ammonia. 
—Warburg’S tincture, an alcoholic preparation formed 
of a large number of ingredients, among which are quinine, 
aloes, rhubarb, gentian, myrrh, and camphor. It is used 
as a substitute for quinine in malarial fever and other dis- 
orders.— White tincture. Same as lesser elixir (which 
sec, under elixir, 1).— Whytt’s tincture, a compound 
tincture containing cinchona, gentian, and orange-peel, 
tincture (tingk'tur),?’. t.; prot.and pp.tincturcd, 
ppr. tincturing. [< tincture, w.] 1. To imbue 

with color; impart a shade of color to; tinge; 
tint; stain. 

The rest of the lies are replenished with such like ; 
very rocky, and much tinctured stone like Mineral!. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 10G. 

A little black paint will tincture and spoil twenty gay 
colours. Haifa. 

Boys with apples, cakes, candy, and rolls of variously 
tinctured lozenges. Hawthorne , Seven Gables, xvii. 
2. To give a peculiar taste, flavor, or character 
to; imbue; impregnate; season. 

Early were our minds tinctured with a distinguishing 
sense of good and evil ; early were tho seeds of a divine 
love, and holy fear of offending, sown in our hearts. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. xvili. 


tinder-box 

His manners . . . are tinctured with some strange in- 
consistencies. Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xxvi. 

3. To taint; corrupt. [Rave.] 

And what can be the Meaning of such a Representation, 
unless it be to Tincture the Audience, to extinguish Shame, 
and make Lewdness a Diversion? 

Jeremy Collier, Short View (ed. 1G9S), p. 5. 

tincture-press (tingk'tur-pros), it. A press for 
extracting by compression tho active principles 
of plants, etc. B. II. Knight. 
tindH (find), v. t. and i. [(e) Also dial, teend, 
also with loss of the final consonant tine, teen ; 
prop, tend, < ME. tendon, teenden, < AS. tcudan, 
in comp, on-lcndan, = led. ’ tenda (in later form 
tendra) = Sw. tiinda = Dan. txmlc = Goth. 
tandjan, kindle ; (h) in another form, prop, tind, 

< ME. * linden , < AS. ' tgndan = OHG. ziintcn. 
MHG. G.ziindcn, set on fire (also OHG. zunden, 
MHG. zunden, burn, glow); (c) cf. Goth, tund- 
nan, take fire, burn : all secondary forms of a 
strong verb, AS. as if "tindan (pret. *tand, pp. 

- tunden ) = MHG. zindcti = Goth. *tindan, set 
on fire. Hence tinder.] To set on fire ; kin- 
dle; light; inflamo. 

“The candel of lijf tlii soule dide tende, 

To lixte thee hom,”resoun dide saye. 

hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. G9. 
Tho a full gret fire tliay tende made and hade, 

With busshes and wod makyng it full by. 

Horn, of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 213G. 
Part [of the Christmas brand] must be kept wherewith to 
teend 

The Christmas log next yeaic. 

Herrick, Ceremonies for Candlemasse Day. 

As one candle tindeth a thousand. 

Bp. Sanderson, Sermons (1689), p. 6G. (U alii well.) 

tind 2 t (tind), v. [Early mod. E. also tynd; < ME. 
tind, tynd, < AS. tind, a point, prong, = D. tinne 
= MLG. tinne = OHG. zinna, MHG. zinne (cf. 
MHG. zint), G. zinne, pinnacle, battlement, 
= Icel. tindr , spike, tooth of rake or harrow, 
= Sw. tinne , tooth of a rake, = Dan. tinde, pin- 
nacle, battlement; prob. connected with tooth 
(Goth, tunthus, etc.): seo tooth. Hence, by loss 
of tho final consonant, the mod. form tine'*.] 
A prong, or something projecting like a prong; 
an animal’s horn ; a branch or limb of a tree; a 
protruding arm. 

Thcrforc thi fruit [Christ] spred liys nrmes 
On tre that is tiaed with tyndes towe. 

Holy Rood (E. E. T. S.), p. 201. 
The thrydd liownde fyghtyng lie fyndys, 

The beste stroke hym wyth hys tyndys. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 78. ( Halliwelt .) 

tindal (tin'dnl), n. [< Malayalam tan dal, Telu- 
gu tandclu, Marathi tandcl, a chief or comman- 
der of a body of men.] ’ A native petty officer 
of lascars, either a corporal or a boatswain. See 
l a scar. 

The Malays . . . were under the control of a tindal — 
a sort of boatswain, elected from among their own num- 
ber. J. ]V. Palmer, Up and Down the Irrawnddi, p. 17. 

tinder (tin'dtr), n. [< ME. tinder , tender, tun - 
dcr, fonder, < AS. tyndcr = MD. fonder, tondcl, 
tin tel, D. fonder, tintcl = MLG. LG. tundcr = 
OHG .zunterd, zuntrd,'MllG. G.zundcr (cf. OHG. 
zuntil, MHG. ziindcl, G. zundcl) = Icel. tundr, 
tinder (cf. tandri, tiro), = Sw. tundcr = Dan. fon- 
der, tinder; with formative -cr, from the strong 
verb which is tho source of tind: see tind 1 ,] 
A dry substanco that readily takes fire from a 
spark or sparks; specifically, a preparation or 
material used for catching the spark from a flint 
and steel struck together for fire or light. See 
Spunk, 1. When tinder was in general use instead of 
mntches, it consisted commonly of charred linen, which 
was ignited in a metallic box. 

Your conjuring, cozening, and your dozen of trades 

Could not relieve your coips with so much linen 

Would make you tinder. B. Jonson, Alchemist, i. 1. 

I’ll go strike a tinder , and frame a letter presently. 

Dckkcr and Webster, Northward IIo, iii. 2. 
German tinder. Same as amadou .— Spanish tinder, a 
substance supposed to have been prepared from the pubes- 
cence of the llowcr-h cads, leaves, and stems of a species of 
globe-thistle, Echinops strigosus, found in Spain. 

tinder-box (tin'd6r-boks), n. 1. A box in which 
Under is kept ready for use, usually fitted with 
Hint and steel, tho steel being often secured to 
a lifting cover so that tho flint, when struck 
against it, sends sparks upon the tinder within. 
As wakefull Students, in tho Winters night, 

Against the steel glnuncing with stony knocks, 
Strike sodain sparks into their Tinder-box. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Iiartas's Weeks, i. 2. 

It has been reserved for tills century to substitute the 
lucifer-match for the tinder-box. 

Quarterly Re v , CXLVI. 197. 
2. By extension, something easily inflamma- 
ble : as, the house was nothing but a tinder-box. 
[Colloq.] 
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1. A notable genus of moths, typical of the 
family Tincid/e and superfamily Tineina. it was 
formerly coextensive with the larger group, but is now 
restiictcd to species with thickly hairy head, no ocelli, 
antenmo shorter than the fore wings, palpi elbowed, their 
middle joint with ft bristle at the tip, nnd pointed fore wings 
\\ ith twelve veins. In this sense there are nbout 100 spe- 
abit North Amei ica. The larva) live in 


tinder-like 

tinder-like (tin'd6r-llk), a. Like tindor; very 
inflammable. 

Hasty and tinder-like upon too trivial motion. 

Shale., Cor., ii. 1. 05. 
tinder-ore (tin'der-or), a. An impure variety of 
jamesonitc, occurring in capillary forms mixed 
with red silver and arsenopvrito. 
tindery (tin'der-i), a. [< Undvr + -y 1 .) Tinder- 
like; easily inflamed or excited. 

I love nobody for nothing ; I am not so tindery. 

Si me. D’Arblay, Diary, III. 055. 

tine 1 (tin), v. t. and /. [Also teen ; < ME. ttnen, 
tunen, < AS. tynan, surround, hedge (= OFries. 
betena =s MD. MLG. tunica = OUG. zunan, zun- 

jan, MHG. ziunen , G. zdunen , inclose), < tun, in- tinean (tin'o-nn), a. and v. 
closure: see town.) To shut in; inclose, as with Same ns iincid . 

a hedge; hence, to make or repair for inclosure, tined (tliul), a. [< tine* + -rr 72 # ] Furnished 
as a hedge. [Old and prov. Eng.] with tines: used especially in combination: as, 

Bctined. Hedged about. Wee vse yet in some parts of tlll*0C-//«C<7. 

England to say timing for hedging. tine-grass (tm'gras), n. Sec tine 3 . 

I entegm, Itcst. or Decayed Intelll B c n co(c<l. 1028), p. 210. tincid (fin'e-iO), a. and h. I. a. Pertaining or 
They put cmri'm'a-iplcneatKloyes for use In ron'iijlicdres), related to ttio Tiucid.r in n broad sonso : ns, a 

tincid fauna j tincid eiinracters. 

II, 11 . A tmeid motli; any member ot tho Ti- 
.. . . .. , , ,,,, . . . iicUI.t, ns n clothcs-moth. 

ppr. tming. I Als o (//„<-;< M h. tnici, tgnci, < Tineidre (ti-no'i-do), ii.pl [NL. (Loach, 1810 ), 
Ioel. Ihiui, lose, reflex, perish, < tioii (= AS. tedn. < ’ A family of hetorocerons 


cics, of which 40 inhabit North 

decaying wood, fungi, doth, feathers, and dried fi nit, work- 
ing usually in silken galleries, and in some instances ear- 
ning cases m ado of silk and tho substances upon which .. , ... . _ ^ ,tf “_ 

they liavc been feeding. T. jtcUionclla ami T. flavifron- ting 1 (ting), n. [< tiny 1 , V.] 
tella, two of the common clothes-moths, arc examples of of a bell ; a tinkling, 
the case-bearers. T. yranclla is a cosmopolitan pest to tin?-’* 7 > Same nq thinn2 
stored grain. Sec cuts under clothcs-moth q ml corn-moth. KJJggV { * v ,, gL *' P - 7ll 
2. [7.C.] A moth of this gonus or some related See mjccc-silvcr. 

Olio ; a tinoid. tlllg-a-lmg (ting a-ling ), n. [A varied redu 


Tingitidre 

freq. tinnitare (> P. tinier), ring, tinkle. Cf, 
chink, clink, ring”, etc.; also tang 2 , (ling 2 , ding- 
dong, all ult. imitative words.] To sound or 
ring tinklingly; tinkle. 

Cupid e, t he king, tinging a silver bel. 

Uenryson , Testament of Creseide, 1. 144. 
Forthwith began flagons to go, gammons to trot, gob- 
lets to fly, great bowls to ting, glasses to ring. 

Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, i. 5. 
A sharp sound, as 


[< Tinea 2 + -«».] 


that tho thorns may not prick them. 

Jlcv T. Adams, Works, II. -JSfi. 
tine- (tin), v. ; pret. ami pp. tined (Sc. also tint), 
ppr. fining. [Also tijne ; < ME. twen, fi/nen, < 
Icel. tjjna, lose, reflex, perish, < tjon (= AS. tc6n, 
tedna), loss, damage: sc otem 1 .) I. trails. 1. 
To lose. [Obsolete or Scotch.] 

There is no dvrfTo dragon, no no du edder, 

Ne no beste so bold v\ ith no bale attcr, 

May loke on the light but lie his lyllo time. 

Destruction of Troy (E. I’, T. S.), 1. 025. 
It shall not be for lack o’ gowd 
That je your love sail tunc. 

Fair Annie (Child s Ballads III. 107). 

2f. To destroy. 

It rajned Are fra heven and brunstnne, 

And tynt nl that thnro v\ ns ami spared nane. 

MS. Cutt Galha lx. f. 07. (llalUircll.) 
n.t nitrons. To be lost; lienee, to be de- 
stroyed; perish. 

And | the river] Eden, though but small, 

Vet often stainde vv it ti blond of man) a band 
Of Siots and Engli<di both, that tynnt on his strand. 

SjH-nsrr, r. t). , iv. \i so. 

tine ;{ (tin), n. [Prob. so called ns inclosing or 
surrounding other plants ; < tim M*oftw 1 .] 
A wild vetch or tare, ns linn hirsnta, which 
clasps other plants with its tendrils. Tim -grass, 
tim-fan, and Dm -in id are applied to the* same 
or similar plants. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

The titters fir fine 
Makes hop to pine 

Tusn-r, Hushamlr), May’s Abstract. 
tine 1 (tin), A dialectal form of tun 1. 

\e was there salve, ne was there medicine. 

That mote mure their wounds . ho inly the) did tine 
Sjwcr, V. q., II. xl 21 . 

tine 1 (tin), n. A dialectal form of tun L 
For heavenly mindes the hrlghtllcr they ilo shine, 

The more the world doth sceke to work their tine 

C. Tourneur, Author to his Hooke, Transformed 
[Mctamorjilio^i*. 

tine r, t, a. [See fi/»»/.] An obsolete form of tiny. 
tine G t (tin), r. [A reduced form of fmr/i.] 
Same ns timU. 

If my pnlT'fl life lie nut, give leave to fmr 
My shameless snuff at that bright lamp of ttilne 

Quarles, Emblems, Hi. 7 


lepidopterous insects or moths, it was at first co- 
extensive with the superfamily Tincina, but is now re- 
stricted to forms liavlng the antenmo not stretched forward 
when at rest, tho basal joint of the antenmo not extending 
to the e)c, the last joint of the maxillary palpi short ami 
thJck,t!ictnhln1 palpi strongly developed, and thefore wings 
long. The larvru either live In silken tubes or cany cases, 
and only those of the genus Phylloporin are leaf-miners. 
Tho principal genera arc Scartl in, Lamjtronia, Jncurcaria, 
and Tinea. See cuts under clothcs-moth and corn-moth. 

Tincina (tm-i>-i'iiii), n. pi. [NI... < Tinea 2 + 
-ina'-.) A very largo and wide-spread group oC 
inierolepidopt crons insects, including the lonf- 
miners, clothes-moths, etc. Tliry hare Blender 
bodies, long, narrow, often pointed wings, with long fringes, 
and often marked with rich metallic colors. They In- 
« hide the smallest moths know n. and even the largest spe- 
eh s aie companitlvely small. H<une forms have rather 
hro'ul blunt wing-, hut Mich are recognlrul by their long 
fdendir labial jialpi. In most eases the larvro are leaf- 
mini n, Imt others feeil upon leaves externally, and usually 
hear t ases of variable form and texture, ns in the genus 
('••letijihnra. Dtliers are gall makers, or bore the stems 
of plants or twigs of trees, or feed on fruit; others are 
leal folders. Many feid on dead animal nnd vegetable 
Mib-tances, and are of economic importance from their In- 
jun to cloth, feathers, stored grain, or dried fruit. The 
group compriM s a number of families, of w lilch the more 
Important are Tinnd;r (in a narrow sense). Ar<nrrcUhit!:r, 
Jlyjftwiuxevtid.'r, ( ilyj>hij>ten/'nd:r , (letrchiid/r, Finch i<ti- 
d/» Grneillartitl:r. I.ithoct-lletul:r, J.ynnetitl:r, Xcj<ticulitlft , 
J’luh Unis , ami C<>1> njihoritt/r. Other forms of the name 
Tim inn me Tim:r, /VuninVi, Tinwla, Timid ir (in tlic 
broad ktim 1 ), Timidr*, and Ttnnfe*. sj. e C nta under 
ch'lhrt-uinth, corn-moth, fiall-uwth, (Iracillaria, Lillu'collc- 
ti< nnd Flutrlla. 

tinem.Tnt (tiu'injm), «. [A]»pur. equiv. to tnwn- 
imtn, < "tine, //., town (cf. ftm 1 , r.), iticlosure, 


plication of ti ng 1 , ’imitative of a repeated ring 
ing.] Tho souudof a bell tinkling: often used 
adverbially: as, the bell went ting-a-ling. 
tinge # (tin j), v. t .; pret. and pp. tinged, ppr. 
tingeing. [= F. teindre =r Pr. tengner , tenher 
= Sp. tctlir = Pg. tingir = It. tingerc, tignere , 
< L. tingerc, wet, moisten, soak, hence soak 
in color, dye, stain, tinge, = Gr. reyyeiv, wet, 
moisten, dyo, stain. Hence (from L. tingerc) 
lilt. E. tinet, tincture, taint 1 , tint 1 , etc.] 1. To 
imbue or overspread with some shade or degree 
of color; impress with a slight coloring; mod- 
ify tho tint, lme, or complexion of. 

Their flesh moreover is red as It were tinged with saf- 
fron. Ilolimhcd , Descrip, of Scotland, vii. 

The brighter day appears, 

Whoso early blushes tinge the hills afar. 

Bryant, A Brighter Day. 

2. To qualify tho taste or savor of ; give a taste, 
flavor, smack, or tang to. 

readies tinged with the odorous bitter of their pits, and 
clear ns amber. Jl. T. Cooke, Somebody’s Neighbors, p. 40. 

3. To modify by intermixture or infusion ; vary 
tho tono or bent of. 

Our city-mansion is the fairest home, 

But country sweets are ting’d with lesser trouble. 

Quarles, Emblems, iv. 7. 

Words . . . serene, 

Vet tinged with infinite desire 
For all that might have been. 

M. Arnold, Oberinnnn Once More, 
tinge (f ill j), n. [< tinge, r.] 1. A slight or 

moderate degreo of coloration; a shade or tint 
of color; n modification of line, tint, or com- 
plexion. 

Autumn bold, 

With universal tinge of sober gold. 

Feats, Endymlon, i. 

Ilcr skin was fair, with a faint tinge, such as the white 
rosebud shows beforo it opens. 

O. IE. Holmes, Professor, Hi. 
2. A modifying infusion or intermixture; a 
shade of some qualifying property or charac- 
teristic; a touch, taste, or ilavor. 

The stories (of the common people of Spain] . . . have 
generally something of an Oriental tinge. 

Irving, Alhambra, p. 1SS. 


+ mail.) An officer of tho forest in England, tingent (tin'jent), a. [< L. tingcn(t-)s, ppr. of 


" ho had the nocturnal care of vert ami venison 
tine-stock (tin'stok). n. [<Um I + .x/oc/. l.] One 
of the short projecting handles upon the polo 
of a scythe. See cut under scytfu . Jlallnccll. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

tinett (ti'not). ». [(*f. f/Mfi.] Brushwood and 
thorns for making and repairing hedges, liur- 
rill. 


of a set of two or more pointed projecting s,,ta ( so ° nlso, sometimes, tho enrthnut- Tingidae (tin'ji-de), n. pi. [NL. (Westwood, 

prongs or spikes; specifically, a slender pro- Tj on » La t In/ r us tuherosus. 
jection adapted for thrusting or piercing, as one TInewald, n. See Tynwald. 


tingtre, dvc, tinge: see tinge.'] Ilnving power 
to tinge; tinting. [Bare.] 

As for the white part, it appears much less enriched 
with tho tingent property. Boyle. 

tingi, tinguy (ting'gi), a. [Bra/..] A Brazilian 
forest-tree, Magonia glahrata, of tho Sapinda- 
ec;r, covering largo tracts almost exclusively. 
Soaj> is made from its broad flat seeds, and an 

tine 7 (tin), n. [A reduced form of fnjrfS a ] One tine-taro (Un^tar), ». The hairy taro, Vida hir- ^infusion of the root-bark is used to poison fish. 

18-10), < Tingis + - idiv .] An incorrect form of 
Tingi tid:c . 

Tingis (tin'jis), ?i. [NL. (Fabricius, 1803).] X. 
A genus of hetcropterous insects, typical of 
and formerly coextensive with tho family Tin- 
gitid.r, now restricted to forms which have tho 
costal area bisoriatc, the legs and antenna? not 
very slender, and the first antennal joint scarce- 
ly longer than tho second. There are only 8 
species, of which 3 are North American. — 2. 
[/. c.] An insect of 
this genus, or some 
other member of the 
Tingi tidiv: as, the 
hawthorn-t/Mfps, Cory- 
thuea arcuato. 
tingis-fly (tin'jis-fli), 
n. A bug of tho fami- 
ly Tingitidir, decep- 
tively like soino flies. 

Tingi’tidse (tin -jit' i- 
do), n.pl. [NL. (West- 
wood, 1S40, ns Tingi- 
dec), < Tingis + -id;v.] 

A curious family of 
hetcropterous insects, 
comprising small and 


of those of a fork of any kind, or of a doer’s 
antler: locally used also of projections more 
properly called teeth, as of a harrow. See cuts 
under antler , palmate, 1, and Jiusa. 

t’ervus \ orticomls • remarkable fur the Rlngulnr 
forward and downward curvature of the And fun*. 

1 'roc Buy. Bor , WXV1II. 3 15. 

tinea 1 (tin'c-il), n. [NL., K L. tinea, a gnawing 
worm, a bookworm, an intestinal worm, etc., 
a moth.] Hi ngworm.- Tinea clrclnatn, ringworm ^ 
of the body, caused by Trichophyton tou'niraniou the trunk t>lH-l011 (till foil), f. r. 
or a limb , ilhohie’s itch Is the name uned In India for a 
severe form of tinea eircinata.— Tinea favosa. Same as 
favu*, 2. — Tinea kerion.a form of tinea tonsurans, with 
excessive inflammation, pustules, and the formation of 
crusts. — Tinea sycosis, parasitic s)cosis. caused l>) Tn 
chophyton tonsurans, on the hair)' parts of the face and 
neck -Tinea tonsurans, iliiRworm of the scalp, caused 
by Trichophyton tonsurans.— Tinea trichophytlna.rlnp 
worm produced by Trichophyton tonsurans, whether on a 
limb or the trunk (tinea circinnta), or fin the scalp (tinea 
tonsurans), or tile bearded part of the face (tinea rvcoMs) — 

Tinea versicolor, a skln-dlsease caused l»j Mi'erotporon 
furfur, exhibiting dry, slightly BC alv, yellowish pntcli« s, 
usually occurring only In adults and on the trunk. Also 
called jrityriasis versicolor. 

Tinea- (tin'e-ji), n. [NIj. (Fabricius, 177f>), < L. 
tinea, a gunwing worm, u moth: see tinea 1 .) 


tine-weed (tin'wud), u. See 
tin-floor (tin'flor), //. Ill tin-mining, a fiat mass 
of tinstone. See floor, 7 ,JlaU, 10, and carbona. 
[(’ornwnll, Eng.] 

tin-foil (till 'foil), n. Thin sheet-metal or thick 
foil either of pure tin or of an alloy of which 
tin forms the greater part: used for wrapping 
up articles, such as drugs and confectionery, 
which must bo kept from moisture or from tho 
air. 

[< tin-foil, «.] To cover 
with tin-foil; fix tin-foil upon ns a coating. 
The tin-foiling of looking-glasses iR commonly 
called silvering. Sec silver, v. t., 2. 


O T.itceo, fortune’s pllt 

Is mini quite off from my slight, tin-fvild state. 

Manton, Antonio and Melilda, IT., i. 2. 

The glass, . . . after being fi'n/W/ed, Is gently and care- 
fully pushed across the table containing the mercury. 

Sei. Amer., Js. S, LVII.215. 

ting 1 (ting), v. i. and t. [Also tint:, and freq. tin- 
gle, tinkle; < ME. tingen = MD. tinghen, tinkle; 
cf. MD. iinlclcn, ring, tinkle, D. tintelni, tingle, 
sparkle, L. tinnire, tinkle, ring (see tinuient ) , LL. 
Untinnum, a ringing (see tintinnabulum), LL. 




Tingitidse 

delicate forms which often attract attention by 
the enormous numbers in which they collect 
upon the leaves of trees and shrubs, as well as 
by their strange structure. The wing-covers are 
\ cry thin, Almost transparent, and filled with gauze-like 
inehies, and, with the sides of the thorax, project widely. 
Over the head a hood-likc process, also full of meshes, 
often projects; in some forms more simple processes are 
present, and are modified in different ways. They are all 
vegetable-feeders, and often damage forest- and shade- 
trees. The eggs are usually laid along the veins of leaves, 
and are disguised by a brownish exudation. There are 2 
subfamilies, Piesmimc and Tingitimv, with about 35 gen- 
era and 110 species, of most parts of the world. Corythuca 
is a genus of striking aspect, best represented in the United 
States. 

tin-glass (tin'ghls), n. If. Tin. 

This white lead or tinglassc hath been of long time in 
estimation, . . . aswitnesseth the Toet Homer, who cali- 
eth it Cassiteron. — This is certein, that two pieces of black 
lead cannot possibly be sodered together without this tin- 
glass?. Holland , tr. of Pliny, xxxiv. 10. 

2. Bismuth: so called by glass-makers, 
tin-glaze (tiu'glaz), n. A special farm of glaze 
for fine pottery, having an oxid of tin as a basis, 
tingle (ting'gl), r. ; pret. and pp. tingled, ppr. 
tingling. [Early mod. E. also tingil; < ME. tin- 
glen ; var. of tinkle, or freq. of ting 1 : see tinkle.] 

1. inirans. 1, To make a succession of clear 
ringing sounds; jingle; tinkle. Levins. 

A confused masse of words, with a tingling sound of 
ryme, barely accompanied with reason. 

Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Foctrie. 

2. To have a prickling or stinging sensation, 
as with cold ; experience a sensation of thrills 
or slight prickly pains, as from a sudden tremu- 
lous excitement of the nerves. 

I will do a thing in Israel at which both the ears of 
every one that heareth it shall tingle. 1 Sam. lii. 11. 
Renewing oft his poor attempts to beat 
His tingling fingers into gathering heat. 

Crnbbe, Works, II. 6. 

Her palms were tingling tor the touch 
Of other hands, and ever over-much 
Her feet seemed light. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 23S. 

His arms and fingers . . . tingled ns If “asleep." 

J. M. Carnochan, Operative Surgery, p. 235. 

3. To cause a tingling sensation; act so as to 
produce a prickling or thrilling effect. 

Those last words of Mrs. Good enough’s tingled in her 
ears. Mrs. Gaskcll, Wives and Daughters, li.x. 

Brokere slid about with whisper, glance, and shrug, 
wondering whether a thrill of sympathetic depression 
would tingle along the stock of competing lines. 

The Century, XXXVIII. 200. 

ii. Irons. To causo to tingle; ring; tinkle. 
[Rare.] 

I’d thank her to tingle her bell, 

As soon as she's heated my cruel. 

James Smith, Rejected Addresses, xviii. 
tingle (ting'gl), «. [< tingle, V.] 1. A tink or 

tinkle ; a tinkling sound. — 2. A tingling sensa- 
tion; a state of nervous prickling or thrilling, 
tinglish (ting'ijlisb), a. [< tingle + -i.s/i 1 .] Ca- 
pable of tingling or thrilling, as ivitb anima- 
tion. [Rare and affected.] 

They pass : for them the panels may thrill, 

The tempera grow alive and tinglish. 

Broicning, Old Pictures in Florence, at. 20. 
tin-ground (tin 'ground), n. Detritus rich 
enough in tin to bo worked with profit ; tho 
stanniferous stratum in a stream-works, 
tinguy, n. See tingi. 

tilling (ti'ning), n. [Verbal n. of tine 1 , r.] 
Dead-wood used in tining, or repairing a hedge. 
Rail i well. [Prov. Eng.] 
tink 1 (tingk), v. i. [< ME. tinken ; cf. W. Undo, 
tink, tinklo; imitativo, like ting. Henco freq. 
tinkle, and tinker.] To produce or omit a fine, 
sharp, jingling sound, as of a small metallic 
body striking upon a larger ono; mako a tin- 
kling noise. 

- A lielmetcd figure . . . alighted ... on the floor amidst 
a shower ot Bplintera and tinking glass. 

C. lleadc, Hard Cash, xllii. 
tink 1 (tingk), n. [< tint 1 , r.] A tinking or tin- 
kling sound. 

How it chimes, and cries tink in the close, divinely ! 

B. Jomon, Rpfcocne, Ii. 2. 
tink 2 t (tingk), v. t. [< tinker, taken as ‘ono who 
monds,’ though it moans lit. 1 ono who makes a 
tinking sound.’ Cf. burgle < burglar, tilc% < 
tiler, etc.] To mend as a tinker. The Worldc 
and the Cl tilde (1552). 
tinkal, n. See lineal. 

tinkardt (ting'kiird), n. [A var. of tinker, witli 
aceom. term, -fird.] A tinker; a vagrant who 
is by turns a tinker and a beggar. 

A tinkard leavetli Ids hag a-swealing at the ale-house, 
which they termetheir bowsing in, and in themenne sea- 
son goeth abrode a begging. 

Fraternity? of Vacabondes (1575). ( Narcs .) 
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Tinkar's-root (ting'kiirz-rot), n. See Tinker’s- 
weed. 

tinker (ting'kfir), n. [< ME. tinlere, lit. one 
who makes a tinking sound (namely in mend- 
ing metallic vessels) ; < tink 1 + -cr 1 . Cf. equiv. 
tinkler and tinkard; ef. also Yv\ tinccrrd, a tin- 
ker.] 1. A mender of household utensils of 
tiu, brass, copper, and iron; one who goes from 
place to place with tools and appliances for 
mending kettles, pans, etc. Tinkers have usually 
been regarded as the lowest order of craftsmen, and their 
occupation has been often pursued, especially by gipsies, 
as a mere cover for vagabondage. 

now sweet the bells ring now the nuns are dead. 

That sound at other times like tinkers’ pans ! 

Marlowe, Jew of Malta, iv. 1. 
Another itinerant, who seems in some degree to have 
rivalled the lower classes of the j'ugglers, was the tinker ; 
and accordingly lie is included with them and the min- 
stiels in the act against vagrants established by the au- 
thority of Queen Elizabeth. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 320. 
2. Tlie act of mending, especially metal-work; 
tho doing of the work of a tinker. — 3. A botch- 
er; a bungler; an unskilful or clumsy worker; 
one who makes bungling attempts at making or 
mending something ; also, a * ‘ jack of all trades,” 
not necessarily unskilful. — 4. An awkward or 
unskilful effort to do something; a tinkering 
attempt; a botch; a bungle. 

They must speak their mind about it [anything which 
seems to be going wrong], . . . and spend their time and 
money In having a tinker at it. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 1. 
5. In ordnance , a small mortar fixed on a stake, 
and fired by a trigger and lanyard. — 6. A small 
mackerel, or ono about two years old; also, 
the chub-mackorel. See tinker mackerel, under 
mackerel 1 . 

Young mackerel or tinkers. Sci. Amer., N. S., LIV. 352. 
7. The silversides, a fish. See cut under silver- 
sides. — 8. A stickleback, specifically tho ten- 
spined, Gastrrosteus (or Pj/gostcus ) jmngitius. 
[Local, Eng.] — 9. Tho skate. [Prov. Eng.] — 

10. The razor-billed auk, Alca or Vtamania 
lorda. See cut under razorbill. [Labrador and 
Newfoundland.] 

It is known . . to all fishermen and eggers, as well as 

to the native*, by the singular name of tinker. 

Coucs, Proc. Phila. Acad., 1801, p. 251. 

11. A kind of seal. [Newfoundland.] — 12. 
A guillemot. Also linker shire. [Local, Eng.j 
— Tinker’s damn. See damn, n. 

tinker (ting'kor), r. [< tinker, ».] I. trans. 

1. To repair or put to rights, ns a piece of metal- 
work. — 2. To repair or put into shape rmlely, 
temporarily, or as an unskilled workman : used 
in allusion to the imperfect and makeshift 
character of ordinary work in motals: often 
with up, to patch up. 

The Victorian Act lias been already tinkered several 
times, and is not likely to last long in Its present form. 

Sir C. Ii'. Dilkc , Probs. of Greater Britain, vi. 0. 

II. intrans. 1. To do tho work of a tinker 
upon metal or the like. — 2. To work goncrally 
in an experimental or botchy way; occupy 
one’s self with a thing carelessly or in a med- 
dlesomo way: as, to tinker with tho tariff. 

I will step round nt once and offer my services, before 
other folks begin to linker with him. 

It. D Kimball, Was he Successful? ii. 7. 

tinkerly (ting'kir-li), a. [< tinker + -ly 1 .] Per- 
taining to or characteristic of a tinker ; like a 
tinker, or a tinker's work. 

Flo I whipping post, tinkerly stuff ! 

Shirley, Love Tricks, Ii. 1. 

tinkershire {ting'k6r-sher) ; n. Tho common 
murro or guillemot, Lomvia troilc. Also tin- 
ker shuc. [Local, Eng.] 

Tinker’s-weed (ting'k(.*rz-wod), n. Tho fever- 
root, Triostcum pcrfoUatum : so named from a 
Dr. Tinker of New England. It has purgative 
and emetic properties. Also, erroneously, Tin- 
kafs-root. 

tinkle 1 (ting'kl), v . ; pret. and pp. tinkled, ppr. 
tinkling. [< ME. *tinklcn, tinclcn ; freq. of tink 1 . 
Cf. (ingle.'] I, intrans. 1. To make or give forth 
a succession of little clinking sounds; clink or 
tink repeatedly or continuously. 

Though I speak with tho tongues of men and of angels, 
and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, or 
a tinkling cymbal. 1 Cor. xiii. 1. 

Tlie water tinkles like a distant guitnr. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 49. 

2. To tingle. 

And his ears tinkled, and his colour fled. 

Dryden, Theodore and Honoria, 1. Of. 
II. trans. 1. To cause to clink or tink; jin- 
gle ; ring. 


tinning 

The Sexton or Bell-Man goeth about the Streets with a 
small Bell in his Hand, which he tinkleth. 

J. Kay, Select Remains, p. 207. ^ 

2. To affect by tinkibg sounds; lead or draw 
by ringing or jingling. 

The very kirk evanished, whose small bell tinkled the 
joyous school-boy to woi ship on sunny Sabbaths, 

Nodes Ambrosiana j, Feb., 1832. 

3f. To cause to ring or resound. 

With clamor us howling 

Thee place shee tinkled. Stanihurst, .dSneid, iii. 
tinkle 1 (ting'kl), n. [<. tinkle 1 , v.] A succession 
of small tinking or clinking sounds; a soft 
jingling noise. 

Tho tinkle of the thirsty rill. M. Arnold, Bacchanalia. 
With a ripple of leaves and a tinkle of stream 
The full world rolls in a rhythm of praise. 

IF. E. nenley, Midsummer Days and Nights. 

tinkle 2 f (ting'kl), v. i. To tinker. 

Who tinkles then, or personates Tom linker? 

B. Jonson, New Inn, L 1. 

tinkler (ting'klGr), n. [< tinkle + -cr 1 .] 1. A 
tinker ; hence, a vagabond ; a craven. 

For Huntly and Sinclair, they both play’d the tinkler. 
Battle of Sherijf-Muir (Child’s Ballads, VII. 161). 

2. One who or that which tinkles ; in slang use, 
a small bell. 

“ Jerk the tinkler." These words in plain English con- 
veyed an injunction to ring the bell. 

Dickens, Oliver Twist, xv. 

tinkling (ting'kling), v. [< tinkle 1 , v.} 1. A 

tinkling noise ; the sound of successive tinks 
or clinks. 

The daughters of Zion, . . . mincing as they go, and 
making a tinkling with their feet. Isa. lii. 16. 

That peculiar high inharmonious noise [in music] which 
we are accustomed to call tinkling. 

Helmholtz, Sensations of Tone (trans.), p. 128. 

2. A kind of blackbird, Quiscalus crassirostris, 
common in Jamaica: so called from its notes, 
tin-liquor (tin'llk^or), n. A solution of tin in 
strong acid, used as a mordant in dyeing, 
tinman (tin'man), n. ; pi. tinmen (-men). 1. A 

workman in tin-plato ; a maker of tin vessels. 

Thirty or forty years ago the tinman . . . was recog- 
nized as one of the leading and most skilful mechanics. 

Contemporary Kev., LII. 398. 

2. A dealer in tinware. 

Dld’st thou never pop 

Thy Head into a Tin-man's Shop? Prior, A Simile, 
tin-mordant (tin'mor^dant), n. Same as tin- 
liquor. 

tinmouth (tin 'mouth), n. A fish: same as crap- 
pic. [Local, U. S.] 

tinned (tind), p. a. I. Covered, overlaid, or 
coated with tiu: as, tinned dishes. [Eng.] 

Use finned tacks, as they do not rust. 

Paper-hanger, p. 30. 

2. Packed or preserved in hermetically sealed 
tins; canned: as, tinned milk; tinned meats. 

We were obliged to lay in a stock of tinned provisions. 

Harper’s Mag., LXXVIII. 467. 
Tinned sheet-iron, tin-plate —Tinned ware, metal- 
ware protected by tinning : applied especially to early and 
decorative work os distinguished from tinware. 

tinnent (tin'en), a. [< ME. linnen, < AS. tinen 
= OHG. MHG. simn (cf. G. zinnern); as tin + 
-c/i 2 .] Consisting of tin; made of tin. 

Thy Tinnen Chariot shod with burning bosses. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 4. 

tinner (tin'6r), n. [< tin 4- -cr 1 .] If. One who 
works in a tin-mine or tin-works. 

All tinners and labourers in and about the stannaries 
shall, during tho time of their working therein bona fide, 
be privileged from suits of other courts. 

Blackstonc, Com., III. vi. 

2. A tinman or tinsmith — Tinner’s stove, a tin- 
man’s stove ; a portable stove of sheet-metal at which tin- 
men and plumbers heat their soldering-tools. 

Tinnevelly senna. See senna. 
tinnientt (tin'i-ent), a. [< L. tinnien{t-)s, ppr. 
of tinnirc , ring: see tingi, tink.'} Emitting a 
clear ringing or tinkling sound. Imp. Diet. 
tinning (tin'ing), n. [Verbal n. of tin, v.} 1. 

The art or process of coating metallic surfaces 
with tin, of making or repairing tinware, or of 
packing substances in tin cans for preservation. 
The protection of copper from rusting by tinning was ' 
known as early as tho time of Pliny ; n similnr treatment 
of sheet iron was first mentioned by Agricola. 

As you see, sir, I work at tinning. I put new bottoms 
into old tin tea-pots, and such like. 

May hew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 302. 

2. The layer or coat of tin thus applied. — 3f. 
Tinware. 

If your butter, when it is melted, tastes of brass, it is 
your master's fault, who will not nllow you a silver sauce- 
pan ; besides, . . . new tinning is very chargeable. 

Swift, Advice to Servants (Cook). 



tinning-metal 

tinning-metal (tin'ing-met^al), ». Solder, usu- 
ally composed of equal weights of tin and lead, 
used l)y electrotypers for coating (tinning) tlie 
backs of copper shells for the reception of the 
fused backing-metal. Tlie latter is poured into the 
shells, and, when cooled, is firmly united to them by the 
tinning-metal. 

tinnitus (ti-ni'tus), [NL., < L. tinnitus , a 
ringing, a jingling, < tinnirc , pp. tinnitus, ring: 
see tinment.) In mcd., a ringing in the ears, in 
many cases tinnitus is an unimportant symptom, depend- 
ing on some local temporary affection of the ear, disorder 
of the digestive system, or excitement of the cerebral cir- 
culation. But it is often of a more serious nature, being 
a common symptom of organic disease of the auditory 
nerve, or of inflammation of the middle ear. More fully 
tinnitus aurium. 

tinnock (tin'ok), n. [Ct. pinnock 1 ."] A titmouse, 
as Par us cter ulcus, [Prov. Eng.] 

Tinnunculus (ti-nung'ku-lus),**. [NL. (Vieillot, 
1807), < L. tinnunculus , a kind of hawk.] A 
genus of Falconidte , or subgenus of Falco, con- 
taining small falcons such as the kestrel and 
some sparrow-hawks. It was originally a specific 
name of the European kestrel, as Falco tinnunculus , now 
commonly called Tinnunculus alaudarius. The common 
sparrow-hawk of the United States is T. sparverius. There 
are several others. Also called Falcula . See second cut 
under sparrow-hawk. 

tinny (tin'i), a. [< tin 4* -y 1 ."] Pertaining or 
relating to tin ; containing tin ; resembling tin. 

Dart [the riverj nigh chockt with sands of i/nni/mines. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. xi. 31. 

Those arms of sea that thrust into the tinny strand [of 
Cornwall], 

By their meand'red creeks indenting of that land. 

Drayton, Folyolbion, i. 157. 

Long tinny mouth [of a fish, the timnouth]. 

Sportsman's Gazetteer, p. 379. 

Tinoceras (ti-nos'e-ras), n . [NL. (0. C. Marsh, 
1872), < Gr. reiveivj stretch (see thin 1 ), + uepag, 
horn.] 1. A gqnus of huge fossil mammals 
from the Eocene 'of North America, related to 
Dinoccras. See Dinoccrata. — 2. [7. c.] An ani- 
mal of this genus. 

tinoceratid. (ti-no-ser'a-tid), a. Belonging or 
related to, or having tlie characters of, the ge- 
nus Tinoceras. Also used substantively. 

Tinoporinse (tFno-po-ri'ne), n. pi. [NL., < 27- 
noporus + -inte.~\ A subfamily of Rotaliidx, 
with a test consisting of irregularly heaped 
chambers, with (or sometimes without) a more 
or less distinctly spiral primordial portion, and 
for the most part without any general aperture. 

Tinoporus (ti-nop'o-rus), n. [NL., < Gr. reive tv, 
stretch (see thin 1 ), 4 Trdpog, a pore.] The name- 
giving genus of Tinoporinse. TV, B. Carpenter. 

Tinospora (ti-nos'po-rii), n. [NL. (Miers, 1851), 
< L. tmus (old name’ of the laurustiuus, q. v.) + 
Gr. <tt ropa, a seed.] A genus of plants, of the 
order Me ni sperm a ccsc, type of the tribe Tinospo- 
rcse. It is characterized by flowers with six sepals and 
as many petals, and by free stamens with their anther- 
cells lateral and distinct. The S species are natives, one of 
Africa, one of Australasia, and the others of tropical Asia. 
Their flowers are borne in long and slender unbranched ra- 
cemes, followed by ovoid drupes. See gulancha. 

Tinosporeas (ti-no-spo're-e), n.pl. [NL. (Ben- 
tham and Hooker, 18G2), < Tinospora 4* - ex .] A 
tribe of polypetal ous plants, of the order Men i- 
spermaccsc, characterized* by flowers usually 
with three carpels, drupaceous in fruit, and con- 
taining a meniscoid albuminous seed with the 
cotyledons laterally divaricate. It includes 15 
genera, of which Tinospora is the type. 

tin-penny (tinmen' 1 !), n. A customary duty 
formerly paid to tithingmen for liberty to dig 
in the English tin-mines. 

tin-pint (tin'pint), n. A pint measure. [Bay 
of Fundy.] 

tin-plate (tin 'plat'), ??. Sheet-iron coated with 
tin. It is an important article of manufacture, especial- 
ly in Great Britain, from which country it is largely ex- 
ported to the United States, where it is used in a great 
variety of ways, especially for kitchen utensils, and for cans 
(called tins in England)for preserving meat, vegetables.and 
fruit by keeping them in an air-tiglit condition. The use of 
the tin is to prevent the iron from rusting, tin being a met- 
al which is not perceptibly corroded by air or weak acids. 
The manufacture of tin-plate of good quality requires great 
skill, considerable hand-labor, and a superior quality of 
iron. For the best quality of tin-plate the iron is refined 
with the use of charcoal alone ; such iron is called charcoal- 
plate. Plate made from puddled iron is generally known 
as coke-plate. The processes of preparing the iron and coat- 
ing the surface with tin vary somewhat in different man- 
ufactories, but the essential features are that the plates 
shall be properly cleaned by chemical and mechanical 
means, shall be toughened by rolling between polished 
rollers, annealed, cleaned again, and finally coated with 
tin by a somewhat complicated series of operations. In 
the very best kind of tin-plate the coating of tin is made 
of extra thickness, and the surface worked over with a 
polished hammer on a polished anvil. An important im- 
provement in the manufacture of tin-plate came into gen- 
eral use in England between 18G0 and i860. It consists 
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in passing the sheets, after they have received the final 
coating of tin. between steel rollers. “The object of this 
process, which is by far the most important improvement 
of modern times, is to spread or equalize the metal over 
the surface of the sheet" {Flower ). — Crystallized, tin- 
plate, tin-plate on whose surface the crystalline structure 
of the metal is developed by treatment with a mixture of 
dilute nitric and sulphuric acids, 
tinplate (tin'plat'), v. 7.; pret. andpp. tinplated , 
ppr. tinplating. [< tin-plate, m.] To plate or 
coat with tin. The Engineer , LXEX. 4GG. 
tin-pot (tin'pot), n. In the manufacture of tin- 
plate as at present carried on in England, the 
pot, fllled with molten tin, in which the sheet 
of iron receives its first coating of tin, imme- 
diately after being taken out of the palm-oil 
bath. 

From the palm-oil bath, by means of tongs, the sheets 
are passed by the tinman, who has charge of both pots, 
to the tin pot, which is full of molten tin, and here they 
remain to soak for a period of 20 minutes, the tinman 
constantly, by means of his tongs, opening and re-opening 
the pack (which is always beneath tlie metal), with the 
object of enabling the melted tin to get at every part of 
the surface. Flower, A Hist, of the Trade in Tin, p. 170. 
tin-pulp (tin'pulp), n. A dyeing material, con- 
sisting of the precipitate obtained from a solu- 
tion of protochlorid (muriate) or bichlorid of 
tin and yellow prussiate of potash. Also called 
prussiatc of tin. 

The so-called prussiate of tin, or tin-jmlp, is chiefly used 
as ail ingredient in printing steam-blues on cotton. 

ir. Crookes, Dyeing and Calico-Printing, p. 1G0. 

tin-putty (tin'put^i), i\. Same as putty-pow- 
der. Urc, Diet., III. 220. 
tin-saw (tin'sa),w. A kind of saw usedby brick- 
layers for sawing kerfs in bricks, to facilitate 
dressing them with the ax to the shape required, 
tin-scrap (tin'skrap),?!. The waste of tin-plato 
left from the manufacture of tinware. The pro- 
portion of this is large, and it is worked up into many 
small articles, or treated metallurgically for the recovery 
of the iron and tin contained in it. 
tinse (tins),v. t.; pret. and pp. tinsed, ppr. tins- 
ing. [Appar. a back-formation from tinsel 2 , tin- 
scy .] To cover (a child’s ball) with worsted of 
various colors. [Prov. Eng.] 
tinsel 1 (tin'sel), n. [< ME. tinsel , tin sale, tin- 
sill, loss, < tine , lose (see tine 2 ), + -scl, a forma- 
tive seen in G. wcchscl, schicksal, etc.] Loss; 
forfeiture. [Obsolete or Scotch.] 

Boith the wynning and tinsaill 
Off 30 ur hail! Regioun and ryng. 

Lauder, Dewtie of Kyngis (E. E. T. S.), 1. 382. 
Tinsel of superiority, a remedy introduced by statute 
for unentered vassals whose superiors are themselves uu- 
infeft.and therefore cannot effectually enter them.— Tin- 
sel of the feu, in Scots law, the loss or forfeiture of a feu- 
right by failure to pay tlie feu-duty for two years whole 
and together. 

tinsel 2 (tin'sel), it. and a. [Early mod. E. also 
tinscll, tinsil, tinsillc (also tinscy ); by apheresis 
from *ctinccllc, < OF. cstinccllc , F. ctinccllc, 
spark, sparkle, twinkle, flash, earlier *cscin- 
tcllc (?), < L. scintilla , spark, flash: see scin- 
tilla . ] I. n. 1. Some glittering metallic sub- 
stance, as burnished brass, copper, or tin, made 
in sheets approaching the thinness of foil, and 
used in pieces, strips, or threads for auy pur- 
pose in which a sparkling effect is desired with- 
out much cost. Gold and silver tinsel, round 
or flat, made of Dutch metal, is much employed 
in the manufacture of artificial flies. 

There were “also tinsillc, tinfoil, gold and silver leaf, 
and colours of different kinds.” 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 31. 
Many, ... to whose passive ken 
Those mighty spheres that gem infinity 
Were only specks of tinsel fix’d in heaven. 

Shelley, Queen Mab, v. 

2. A fabric or some material for dress over- 
laid or shot with glittering metallic sparkles 
or threads. The name has been given to cloth 
of silk interwoven with gold or silver threads. 

Skirts, round underborne with a bluish tinsel. 

Shak., Much Ado, iii. 4. 22. 
It will abide no more test than the tinsel 
We clad our masques in for an hour’s wearing. 

Fletcher and Rotclcy, Maid in the Mill, ii. 2. 

3. Figuratively, glistening or gaudj 7 show; su- 
perficial glitter or sparkle; garish pretense. 

There is a dangerous tinsel in false taste, by which the 
unwary mind and young imagination are often fascinated. 

Goldsmith, Taste. 

II. a. Consisting of, or characteristic of, tin- 
sel; hence, gaudy; showy to excess; speciously 
glittering. 

Tinsel affections make a glorious glistering. 

Fletcher, Loyal Subject, iii. 3. 
Light coin, the tinsel clink of compliment. 

Tennyson, Piincess, ii. 

tinsel 2 (tin'sel), v. t . ; pret. and pp. tinseled, 
tinselled, ppv. tinseling, tinselling. [< tinsel 2 , «.] 
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To adorn with tinsel; hence, to adorn with any- 
thing showy and glittering. 

Figured satin, tinselled and overcast with golden 
threads. Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, i. 5G. 

She. tinsell'd o’er in robes of varying hues, 

With self-applause her ild creation views. 

Pope, Dunciad, i. 81. 

tinsel-embroidery (tin'sel-em-broi'der-i), h. 
Embroidery on openwork or thin material with 
narrow tinsel, which is put on with tlie needle 
like yarn, and is used as gold thread is in em- 
broidery of a higher class, 
tinseling, tinselling (tin'sel-ing), «. [Verbal 
n. of tinsel ", r.] In ccram., a process by which 
tlie surface of a piece of pottery is made to 
appear metallic in parts by washing with a 
species of metallic luster, 
tinselly (tin'sel-i), a. [< tinsel 2 + -h/ 1 .] ’ Re- 
sembling tinsel; gaudy; showy and superficial. 
[Rare.] Imp. Diet. 

tinselly (tin'sel-i), adv. [< tinsel 2 + -ly 2 .] In 
a gaudy and superficial manner. [Rare.] 
Imp. Diet. 

tinselry(tin'sel-ri), n. [< tinsel 2 + -(e)n/.] Glit- 
tering or tawdry material; that with which a 
gaudy show is made, or the showitself. [Rare.] 
We found the bats flying about in tlie arches nbove and 
behind the nltnr, and priests and boys firing guns at them, 
among the poor tinsclry of the worship, with results more 
damaging to “bell, book, nnd candle” than birds. 

5. Boidcs, Out New West, xxvii. 

tinsent (tin'sn), n. Same as tinsel 2 . 
tinseyt (tin'si), a. [A var. of tinsel 2 , simulating 
an adj. term, -hj ; cf. tinselly.'] Same as tinsel 2 . 

Tlie mock finery of the actors, who were “Strutting 
round their Balconies in their Tinse y Robes.” 

Quoted in Ashton's Social Life in Itcign of Queen Anne, 

[I. 250. 

tin-shop (tin'sliop), n. A shop or establish- 
ment where tinware is made and repaired, 
tinsman (tinz'man), n.-, pi. tinsmen (-men). 
A tinsmith. Elect. Iter. (Amer.), XVIII. 23. 
[Rare.] 

tinsmith (tin'smith), n. A worker in tin-plate ; 
a maker of tinware. 

tinsmithing (tin'smith-ing), n. The work or 
trade of a tinsmith ; the making of tinware, 
tinstone (tin'ston), «. Tlie miners’ name for 
tin dioxid, the principal ore of tin ; the cassiter- 
ite of tho mineralogist. 

tin-streaming (tin'stre"ming), n. See stream- 
ing, 1. F. 1‘ollocl', Land Laws, p. 50. 
tin-stuff (tin'stuf), n. Tin ore with its gangue 
as it comes from the mine. 
tint 1 (tint), n. [A reduction of Unci, or an ac- 
com. of tcint (an obs. form of taint 1 ), < F. tcint, 
tcintc = Pr. tenta, tent = Sp. iinta, tintc = Pg. 
tinta — It. tinta, Unto, dye, tint ; or else directly 
< It. tinta, tinto, <L. tinctus, dye, hue: see Unci, 
taint 1 .] 1. A variety of a color, especially and 
properly aluminous varietyof low chroma; also, 
abstractly, the rospect in which a color may 
ho varied by more or less admixture of white 
light, which at once increases the luminosity 
and diminishes the chroma. In painting, tints are 
tlie colors, considered ns more or less bright, deep, or thin, 
by the due use nnd combination of which a picture re- 
ceives its shades, softness, and variety. 

Though dim as yet in tint and line. 

We trace Thy picture’s wise design. 

Whittier, Thy Will be Done. 

2. In engraving , a series of parallel lines cut upon 
a wood block with a tint-tool, so as to produce 
an even and uniform shading, as in clear skies. 
—Aerial tints. See aerial.— Aqueous tint. See aqueous. 
— Crossed tint. See tint-block. — Flat tint, color of uni- 
form tint, not shaded. In decorative art flat tints are 
placed in j uxtaposition, without being blended. — Eubbed 
tints. See rub.— Ruled tint. See tint-block. — Safety 
tint, a distinctive tint given to bank-notes, drafts, bonds, 
etc., as a security against counterfeiting.— Secondary 
tints. See secondary.— Tint with high lights. See 
tint-block. 

tint 1 (tint), v. t. [< tbit 1 , n.] To apply a tint 
or tints to; color in a special manner; tinge. 
Be thou the rainbow to the storms of life ! 

The evening beam that smiles the clouds away, 

And tints to-morrow with prophetic ray ! 

Byron , Bride of Abydos, ii. 20. 
Tinted paper, paper having a more or less light uniform 
shade of some color, imparted to it either in the process 
of manufacture or by subsequent treatment. 

tint 2 (tint). A Scotch preterit of tine 2 . 
tintage (tin'taj), n. [< tint 1 4- -agc.~\ The col- 
oring or shading of anything; state or condi- 
tion as to color. [Rare.] 

The unvarying tintage, all shining greens and hazy 
blues. Livingstone's Life Work , p. 375. 

tintamart, tintamarret (tin-ta-mur'), n. [< F. 
iintamarre (=Wall. titamar), a confused noise; 
origin obscure.] A confused noise ; an uproar. 
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Nor is there any Motion or the least tintamar of Trou* 
hie in any Tart of the Country, which is rare in France. 

Howell , Letters, I. L 10. 
tint-block (tint'blok), ti. Iu printing, a surface 
of wood or metal prepared for printing typo- 
graphically the background or ground-tint of a 
page or an illustration in two or more colors, a 
ruled tint lias faint and close parallel 'white lines on its sitr- 
face. A crossed tint has lines crossing one another. A tint 
with high lights lias hits or patches of white cutout in the 
places where glints of white are needed to give effect to 
the engraving. Tinted printing-surfaces are oftenest made 
by engraving by hand or l»y a ruling-macliine. The appear- 
ance of flat surfaces of cloth, smooth wood, marble, or 
grained leather is often produced by pressing the mate- 
i ial selected upon a heated plate of soft metal, 
tint-drawing (tint'dra'ing), n. The drawing 
of objects or surfaces in water-color or a wash 
of uniform tint, or of varying shades otthe same 
tint, ns the subject may require, 
tinter (tin'tSr), m. [< tint 1 + -er 1 .] 1. A per- 

son who tints, or nil instrument for tinting. — 
2. A slido of plain colored glass, as pink or 
blue, used with the magic lantern to give moon- 
light or sunriso effects, or the like, to pictures 
from plain or uncolored slides, 
tinternellt, n. [Cf. OF. tinton, a kind of dance, 
the burden of a song, the ting of a bell, < tintcr, 
ring: see ting.'] A certain old dance. Jlalliiccll. 
tintiness (tin'ti-nes), n. The state or condition 
of being tinty. 

What painters call fin fine* s’ when they observe that the 
brilliancy of local tints severally affects their harmony and 
the tertiaries nrc weak. Athcn/rum, No. 3073, p. 377. 

tinting (tin'ting), ». [Verbal n. of tint 1 , r.] 
In line-engraving, tlio method or net of produ- 
cing an even and uniform shading by cutting a 
series of parallel lines on tlio plate or block, 
tintinnabula, it. Plural of tiutimiabuliwi. 
tintinnabulant (tin-ti-nab'u-lnnt), a. [< L. hn- 
tinnabidimi, a bell (sco thitiinutbidiini), + -mi/.] 
Same as tintinnabular. [Rare.] 

r nip pant ami tintinnabulant nppemlnces [knackers nml 
bells]. It. Smith, Itejected Addresses, \. 

tintinnabular (tin-ti-nnl/u-ljir), a. [< L. tw- 
tinnabulnm, a bell, + -or 3 .] Of or relating to 
bells or tbeir sound. 

tintinnabulary (tin-ti-nnVu-lii-ri), a. Same as 
tinUnnabuUtr, lluhrcr, Pelh'ani, xxv. [Rare.] 
tintinnabulation (tin-ti-nab-u-lii'sliqn), ii. [< 
L. tintinmibnlum, a bell, + -ation.] The ring- 
ing of a bell or of bells; a sound like that of 
ringing bells. 

The tintinnabulation that so musically wells 
From the hells.*. . . 

From the jingling ami thctlnkting of the hells. 

1‘oe, The Hells. 

tintinnabulous (tin-ti-nab'ii-lus), o. [< L. tin- 
tinnabulnm, a bell, + •ous.'] Uiven to or char- 
acterized by the ringing of a bell, or the mak- 
ing of bell-like sotmds. 

I, and many others wlio suffered much from ids (the 
college porter's] tintinnabulous propensities, . . . have 
forgiven him. De Quin ecu, Opium i alter, p bl. 

tintinnabulum (tin-ti-nnb'u-lum), n. ; pi. tin- 
tinnabula (-Iii). [< L. tintinnabulum, a liell (ef. 

ML. tintinnum, OF. tantan, a cow-bell), < fni- 
tinnare, ring, clink, janglo, retlnpl. of tinniri, 
tinirc, ring, tinkle: sec tinnient, ting L] 1. A 
bell; specifically, a grelot: especially applied 
to such an object of antique Roman origin. — 
2. A rattle formed of small bells or small 
plates of metal. 

Tintinnidte (tin-tin'i-de), it. pi. [NL., < Tm- 
tiinuts + -ttte.] A family of hctcrotriehons 
(formerly supposed to be poritriclious) ciliate 
infusorians, typified by the genus Tintinnun. 
Xhc3e animalcules are free-swimming or sedentary, and 
mostly inhabit a lorica, or indurated sheath, to the bottom 
or side of which the ovate or pyriform body is attached by 
, a retractile pedicle or filament from the posterior end of 
the body. The mouth is eccentric, terminal or nearly so, 
with circular peristome fringed with large cirrato cilia. 
The general cuticular surface i3 more or less completely 
clothed with fine vlbratilc cilia. Genera besides the type 
are T inti nni ilium, Vasicola, and Strombidinnpris. Usually 
written Tintinnoda. 

Tintinnus (tin-tin'us), n. [NL. (Scbrank, 1803), 
< L. tintinnarc , ring: see tintinnabulum.] The 
typical genus of Tiniinnidic, containing free 
loricate forms adherent by a retractile pedicle. 
These animalcules arc all marine, nml under the micro- 
scope display great agility. There are many species, such 
as T. inquilinus. 

tintless (tint'les), a. [< lint 1 + -less.’] Having 
no tint; colorless. Charlotte Mrontc, VMlcttc, xii. 
tintometer (tin-tom 'c-t6r), n. [< tint 1 + Gr. 
f/t-pov, measure.] An instrument or apparatus 
for determining tints or shades of color by com- 

E arison with standard tints or shades. Lovi- 
ond's, one of the more recent and improved instruments, 
consists of a combination of standaid colored glasses so 
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arranged that all side light is cut off. The tint to be de- 
termined is compared with the different tints obtained 
by these combinations until one is found which it matches. 

tint-tool { tinfc'tol), n. In wood-engraving , an im- 
plement used to cut parallel lines on a block, 
SO as to produce a tint. It lias a handle like that of 
the burin, but the blade is thinner at the back, and deep- 
er, mid the point-angle is much more acute. See cut un- 
der graver. 

tinty (tin'ti), a. [< tintl + -y 1 .] Exhibiting 
discordant diversity or contrast of tints; in- 
harmoniously tinted or colored, as a painting. 
A then re urn, Feb. 4, 18S8, p. 153. 

tintype (tin'tip), n. A photographic positivo 
taken on a thin plate of japanned iron ; a fer- 
rotype. 

tinware (till' war), n. Wares of tin; articles, 
especially vessels for holding liquids, made of 
tin-plate. 

tin-witts (tin' wits), n. pi. Dressed tin ore con- 
taining so much pyrites, arsenic, or other dele- 
terious ingredients that it must be roasted or 
calcined in a reverberatory furnace, or in a spe- 
cially contrived calciner, before being passed 
through the processes of jigging, tossing, dillu- 
ing, etc. [Cornwall, Eng.] 

tin-works (tin' works), nosing, and;)?. Works 
or an establishment for the mining or manu- 
facture of tin, or for the making of tin- 
ware. 

tin-wormf (tin' worm), ». A small red worm, 
round, and having many legs, much like a hog- 
louse. Hailey, 1731. 

tiny (ti'in or tin'i), a. [Also teeny (common in 
childish use); formerly also tinny, tyny ; early 
mod. E. and late ME. also fine, tijne; origin un- 
certain; if the early forms tine , tync are intend- 
ed for tiny, with which, at any rate, they have 
merged, the formation is prob. < tinc~, var. teen 1 , 
trouble, sorrow, + -y 1 , tlio orig. sense of tiny 
being thou ‘fretful, peevish*; ef. peevish, tcat- 
ish , tettish , a ., and pel*, »., also applied csp. to 
children, and so coming, like tiny, to imply 
smallness of size, an implication derived also 
in the case of tiny from tlio adj. little usually 
preceding.] Very diminutive; minute; wee. 
It is frequently used* with little as an intensification of 
Its forte, as, a little ting boy; a tiny little piece of some- 
thing. 

Ser. Pan. Hnjlle, lytyllcfi/ue mop! rewarder of mede!. . . 
Ila) He, lytylle in) Ik fop! linyllc, Datid sede! 

Townelcy Hysteric*, p. 0G. 
\N ben that I was and a little tine boy, 

With bey, ho, the wind and the rain. 

Shale., T. N., v. 1. 303 (fol. 1G23). 

All that heard n little tinny page, 

By his lndye.s coach as he ran. 

Little Mu*gratyand Lady Jia rnard (Child's Ballads, II. 17). 
Hut Annie from her bahy’s forehead dipt 
A tiny curl, and gave it. Tennyson , Enoch Arden. 
Tiny perches, the elassoines. 

-tion. [ME. -lion, - cion , - cioun , - ciun , < OF. 
-lion, -eion, - cinn , also -gon, -son, -sun, F. -tion, 
-con — Sp. -cion = Pg. -euo = It. -done = D. 

- tir = II. -tion, < L. -tio(n-), a suflix of ab- 
stract nouns (many used ns concrete), ns in 
dtc-tio(n-), saying, < dic-ere, say, accusa-fio(n-), 
accusation, < accusa-rc , accuse, moni-tio(n-), 
warning, < monc-re , warn, audi-tio(n-), hearing, 
< audi-rc , hear (see tlio corresponding E. 
words).] A suffix occurring in many abstract 
(and concrete) nouns of Latin origin. It appears, 
according to the Latin original, either withouta preceding 
vowel, as In diction, action, reception, etc., or with a pre- 
ceding vowel, as in accusation, monition, audition, etc , 
the \ o\\ el being often, however, radical, ns lactation, 
completion, ambition, motion, ablution, revolution, etc. 
Preceded by -a-, the sulfix has become a common English 
formative (see - atinn ). The suffix -tion after a radical #- in 
the Latin stem appears as -rinn, ns in mission, passion, 
etc. In words deiivcd through the Old French it nlso 
nppenrs ns -son, ns in benaon, malison, menison, venison, 
etc. 

-tious. [ME. -tious, -cions, etc., < OF. -cios, 
-nous, -dens, -tints, F. - tieux = Sp. Pg. - cioso = 
It. -cioso, < L. -liosns, being the suffix -osus (> E. 
-ous. -«sr) added to stems in sco -ous. Tlio 
termination also represents in E. the L. adj. 
termination -ci us, -tins, in -i-cius, - i-tius , pro]). 
-ic-ius, as in advcnticius , adrentitius, adventi- 
tious.] A termination of many adjectives of 
Latin origin, somo associated with nouns in 
-tion, as ambitions , espedi tious, disputatious, 
etc., associated with ambition, expedition , dis- 
putation, etc. (see - atious , -i tious). i n some cases 
the termination Is of other origin, ns in adventitious, fac- 
titious, fictitious, etc. See the etymology, and the words 
mentioned. 

tip 1 (tip), n. [< ME. tip, typ , tippe (not found 
in AS.) = MD. D. tip = LG. tipp = MnG. zipf 
— Sw. tipp = Dan. tip , tip, end, point; also, in 
dim. form, MD. tippcl , tcpcl, D. tcpcl, nipplo, = 
MIIG. G. zipf el, tip, point; MD. tipken , tip, 


tip 

nipplo, D. tipje = LG. tipje, tip, nipple; appar. 
a derived form, and generally regarded as a 
dim., of top 1 (cf. tiptop) ; but the phonetic rela- ( 
tions present a difficulty. Cf. Icel. typpi , a tip, < 
toppr, top : see fop 1 . Prob. two forms, one re- 
lated to fop 1 , and tho other related to lap 1 , are 
confused. So tho verb tip 2 is appar. related 
to fop 2 .] 1 . The upper extremity or top part of 
anything that is long and slender, tapering, or 
thin, especially if more or less pointed or round- 
ed: as, tlio tip of a spire or of a spear; any 
pointed, tapering, or rounded end or extrem- 
ity; the outer or exposed termination of any- 
thing running to or approximating a point: as, 
the tip of the tongue ; the tips of the fingers; the 
tip of an arrow (the apex of the arrow-head), of 
a cigar, or of a pen. 

In love, i’ faith, to the very tip of the nose. 

Shale., X. and C., iii. 1. 138. 

Ilis cares were not quite cutt off, only the upper part, 
his tippes were visible. 

Aubrey, Lives (William ITinne), note. 

Clomb above the eastern bar 
The horned Moon, with one bright star 
Within the nether tip. 

Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, iii. 

The tips cut off the fingers of her gloves. 

Thackeray , Pcndennis, xxv. 

2. A small piece or part attached to or forming 
tho extremity of something; an end-piece, an 
attached point, a ferrule, or the like: as, tho 
iron or copper tips of some shoes ; tho tip of a 
scabbard ; tho tip of a gas-burner ; the tip of a 
stamen (the anther). — 3. («) Tho upper part 
of the crown of a hat. (h) The upper part of 
the lining of a hat. — 4. A tool made of paste- 
board and long fine hair, used by gilders, as to 
lay the gold upon tho edges of a book ; also, a 
piece of wood covered with Canton flannel, used 
by book-stampers. 

The gilding tip is a thin layer of flexible hair held to- 
gether between two pieces of cardboard, and made of 
various widths, and the length of hair varies also. 

Gilder's Manual, p. 37. 

5. The separate pioce or section of a jointed 
fishing-rod from tlio point of which the line 
runs off tho rod through an eye, loop, or ring; 
a top. A tip made of split bamboo is called a quarter- 
section tip, and by Lngllsh makeis a rent and glued tip. 
The soft inner part of the bamboo is remove*!, and only 
the hard, elastic exterior is used. 

6. Same as foothold, 2.— From tip to tip, from tho 
tip of one >ving to tho tip of the other when the wings are 
expanded ; as, the eagle measured G feet from tip to tip. 
—On the tip of one’s tongue, just on the point of being 
spoken. [Colloq.) 

It was on the tip of the boy’s tongue to relate what had 
followed; but . . . lie checked himself. 

Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit, xxix. 

tip 1 (tip), !>. 1 . ; pret. nndpp. lipped, ppr. tipping. 
[< ME. tippen ; < tipi, n . Perhaps in part re- 
lated to tip-, t\] To form, constitute, or cover 
tho tip of ; mako or put a tip to ; cause to ap- 
pear as a tip, top, or extremity. 

Hisfelawe hadde a staf tipped with horn. 

Chaucer, Sunnnoner’s Tale, 1. 32. 
That light, the breaking day, which tips 
The goldcn-spiied Apocalypse ! 

Whittier, Chapel of tho nermits. 

tip 2 (tip), v . ; pret. and pp. tipped, ppr. tipping. 
[Early mod. K. also *typpc, type; < ME. tippen , 
tipen, tip, overthrow, < Sw. tippa , striko lightly, 
tap, tip, = LG. tippen = G. iiipfcn, tupfen, touch 
lightly, tap ; appar. a secondary form, felt as a 
dim., of tap-; but the relation with tap 2 is un- 
certain.] I. trans. 1. To strike or hit lightly; 
tap. 

A third rogue tij>s me by the elbow. 

Swift, Bickcrstaff Papers. 
2. To turn from a perpendicular position, as 
a solid object ; cause to lean or slant; tilt; 
cant: usually implying but slight effort: as, to 
tip a bottle or a cart to discharge its contents ; 
to tip a tablo or a chair. 

The red moon tipped 
ncr horns athwart the tide. 

H. P. Spoffvrd, Poems, p. 98. 
3f. To overthrow; overturn. 

Type doun yonder town. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), Hi. 50G. 

4. To throw lightly to another; direct toward; 
give ; communicate : as, to iij) ouo a copper. 
[Slang.] 

Tip the Captain one of your broadsides. 

A r octc8 Ambrosianit, Sept., 1832. 

“Pgad,” said Mr. Covcrlcy, “tho baronet has a mind to 
tip us a touch of tho heroics this morning ! M 

Miss Burney, Evelina, lxxviii. 

5. To give private information to in regard to 
chances, as in betting or speculation. [Slang.] 



tip 
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— 6. To make a slight gift of money to; gratify 2. The piece of wood that is struck in this 
with a small present of monoy, as a child; espo- gamo. More commonly cnllod tho cat, 

cinlly, to mako a present of monoy to (a sorvnnt tip-cheese (tip choz)i n. A ^?5’ s S' 1 ™ 6 1U v,alc ( 
or employ co of another), nominally for a sor- a small stick is struck (as in tip-cat) by ono, and 
vice, actual or pretended, rendered or expected hit forward by another. Davies. 
to be rendered by such sorvant or employee in At tip-cheese, or odd and oven, Ids hand is out. 
the courso of his duty, and for which lie is also Dickens, 1’ickwick, xxxlv. 

paid by his employer. [Colloq.] tipett, «. A Middle English variant of tippet. 

Then I sir, tips mo tho verger with lmlf-n-crown. tip-foot (tip fut), a. A deformity of tho foot; 

’ Farquhar, Beaux’ Stratagem, il. 3. talipos oquinus. Soo talipes. 

Remember how happy such benefactions made you In Tiphia (tif'i-jl), n. [NL. (Fnbricius, 1775), < Gr. 

1.. .! nn flirt VOPV Hrsf. illlO llftV -/a.. „ aa-inlninc ~ 


your own early time, and go olf on the very llrst lino day 
and tip your nephew at school ! 

Thackeray , New conics, xvi. 

7. In music, samo as tongue , 3.— To tip offliquor, 
to turn up the vessel till all is out. — To tip over, to over- 
turn by tipping.— To tip the scale or GcaleB, to depress 
one end of a scale below the other, ns by excess of weight; 
overbalance the weight at the opposite eml of a scale; 
hence, to overcome ono consideration or inducement by 
the preponderance of some opposito one: as, to tip the 
scales at lf»0 pounds; his interest Upped the scale against 
his inclination.— To tip the travolor. See fro refer. -To 
tip (ono) tho wink, to wink at (any one) ns a sign of cau- 
tion, mutual understanding, or the like. 

The pert Jackanapes Nick Doubt tipped me the irink , ami 
put out bis tongue at his grandfather. 

A ddisnn, Tatler, No. $0. 

To tip up, to raise ono end of, ns a cart, so that the con- 
tents may fall out. 

II. iiitnm*. 1. Tole an or slant from tho per- 
pendicular; incline downward or to one side; 
slant over: as, n carriago tips on an uneven 
road; to fiptirst one way anti then the other. — 
2. To give tips or gratuities.— To tip over, to up. 
set . capsize, ns a boat. 

tip- (tip), n. [< ttpf, r.] 1. Alight stroke 


rip//, a certain insect. Cf. Tipula.] 1. A genus 
of fossorinl hymenopterous insects, or diggor- 



a. j'crfcct wasp | 


/•, head of Ian a. enlarged ; c , larva, ventral view; 
cocoon, cut oj cn. 


tap ; in haM-hall, a light hitting of the ball with tipi. n. Kamo tepee. 

thl. lmt. Kim foul Up, below.— 2. A tram or tl-plnnt (to plant), n. Samoa «/i>. 

other large eontninor contrive, 1 for tho rnpni tip-paper (tip pa per). ». A stilt kind or |,n- 

traasfir of ooal bv tipping out a whole load of per for lining the tips or insoles of hnt-erowns. 

it nt onee ’ /.'. II. Kniphl. 

A number of coal l,>« arc Mnc erect, -,1 at VV urln'lun. Mpped-Btafft, « See t<l*W 

Thr Kwjmrcr, I.X1.V .V-7. tippenny ttipo-m), ii. Same ns 

3. A place or reeoptaele for the deposit of I ‘ j jV'vJ . f< /„,*.• + ., r 1 1 1 

something by tipping; u plnee into which gar- - ' ' - ■ ' : ■ 

huge or other refuse is tipped; a dump. 


Near to the affected dwellings is the town fi/» for refuse. 

Lancet, !*••>», I. gill. 

4. Private or secret information for t ho bene- 
fit of the person to whom it is imparted; espe- 
cially, a hint or communication pointing to sue- 
eess’in a bet or a speculative venture of any 
kind, as in horse-racing, the buying and selling 
of stocks or other property, etc. (Tolloq.J 

It should he the first dut> of consuls to keep the foreign 
Oltlce promptly supplied with e\er> commercial tip Hint 
can he of use to British trade. 

Quarterly Dev., t’l.XlII. 17f». 

5. A small present of money ; a gratuity; espe- 
cially, a present of money made ton servant or 
employe!* of another, nominally for n service 
rendered or expected. See tip-, r. 0. 

What money is better bc«toued than that of n fcIiooI- 
hoy's tipt ... It blevert him that gh es ami him that 
takes. Thackeray , New conics, x\\ 

Foul tip, In hare ball, a foul lilt, not rising nb<» w tlio 
batsman i s head, caught b> the catcher w hen play lug w Ith- 
in ten feet of the home ba«e, National Playing Hides for 
Ifctil 

Thu first catchers who came up under the hat were 
wont to wear a small piece of rubber in the mouth as a 
protection to the teeth froin/mif tips. 

The Century XX Will S'i7. 

Straight tip, correct secret Information; n trustworthy 
bint in regard to chances in betting, speculation, etc , n 
pointer usually w itb the (Slang. j 

lie wan a real good fellow, and would ghe them th* 
straight tip (id»out a horse-race]. 

.1. C Grant, Bush Life In Queensland, II. 33. 
Tip for tapt. one Stroke for Another , like for like. Seo 
fi7.ii/r tat, under fiM —To miss one's tip. Hie wimi. 
tip** t tip ). n. | Perhaps < t r. Cf. tipph, tip^i/J] 
A draught of liquor. IlalluccU. [Prov. Eng. 1 
ti-palm (te'piim), n. Same as fiE 
tip-car (tip'kiir), n. On a railroad, a gravel-ear 
or coal-car pivoted on its truck, so that it can 
bo upset to disclinrgo its load at tho side of 
the track ; a dump-cur. 

tip-cart (tip'kiirt), ». A cart tho pint form of 
which is hung so that its rear end can bo tip- 
ped or canted down to empty its contents. Also 
called dump-cart. 

tip-cat (tip'kat), m. 1. A game in which a 
piece of wood tapering to a point at each end 
is made to rise from tho ground by being tipped 
or struck at one end with a stick, and while in 
the air is knocked by the samo player as far as 
possible. Also called cat-and-dog. 

In the middle of a game nt Up-cat, ho [Dunynnl paused, 
and stood staring wildly upward with Ids stick In ills hand. 

Macaulay, John Ilunyan. 


tipple 

She wore a small sable tippet, -which reached just to her 
shoulders. George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, i. 7. 

3. In the C7 j. of Eng., a kind of cape worn by 
literates (non-graduates), of stuff, and instead 
of tho hood, and by graduates, beneficed clergy, 
and dignitaries, of silk, at times when they do 
not wear tho hood. — 4f. A hood of chain-mail: 
used sometimes for camail. — 5. A length of 
twisted hair or gut in a fishing-line. — 6f. A 
bundle of straw bound together at one end, 
used in thatching. [Scotch.] — 7. In ornith ., 
a formation of long or downy feathers about a 
bird’s head or nock ; a ruff or ruffle. Cones. — 
8. In entom., ono of tho patagia, or pieces at- 
tached to tho sides of tho pronotum, of a moth: 
so called because they are generally covered 
with soft, plumy scales, thus resembling tip- 
pets. Also sh milder- tippet.— Hempen tippet, a 
hangman's ropo. 

When the hangman had put on his hempen tippet, he 
made such haste to his prayers os If he hail had another 
cure to serve. Marlowe, Jew of Malta, iv. 4. 

St. JohnBtone’s tippet, a hangmnnfe rope ; a halter for 
execution : said to be named from the wearing of halters 
about their necks by Protestant insurgents of Perth (for- 
merly also called St. John's Town, St. Johnstone) in the 
beginning of the Reformation, in token of their willing- 
ness to he hanged If they Minched. [Scotch.] 

I’ll line to tak the hills wi' the wild whips, as they ca’ 
them, and then it will be my lot . . . to he sent to Heaven 
wl’ a Saint Johnstone’s tipjrit about my house. 

Scott, Old Mortality, vli. 

To turn tippett, to turn onc’a coat — that is, make a 
complete change in ones course or condition. Compare 
turncoat. 

One that for a face 

Would put down Vesta, in whose looks doth swim 
The \ery sweetest cream of modesty — 

You to rum tippet ! 11. Jomon, Case Is Altered, ill. 3. 

Tyburn tippett, a hangman’s halter. 

lie should have had n Tyburn tipjiet, a lmlf-pcnny hal- 
ter, and nil such proud prelates. 

Latimer, 2d Sermon bef. Euw. \ I., 1540. 

i ticopciiiui. tippet-grebe (tip'ot-greh), >i. A gvehe, ns tlie 
grout crested, J'ntliccjis crista tux, or red-necked, 
A menus <iris/ipaia, having n ruff or tippet. Most 

ppuig; something ivith which to ennso mi grolies are of this diameter. 

olij. ct t<> tip or become canted; especially, an tippet-grouse (tip'et-grous). n. The ruffed 
arrangement for (lumping coal on screens with grouse, Jlonasa tnnbcUa. Also shoulder-knot 
a Miring of manual labor. Also tipph r . 

The top of this mans |s provided with a tijy^r which 
catches against the end of a bent lever. 

Gannt, Ph} sics (trails.), 5 71b 

2. One who tips, or operate* by tipping; spe- 
cifically, a person employed to empty coal or 
the like from tips, as at a mine or a dock. 

The Bute Dock* Company’ll tipj^rs . . . did. h\ means 
of tin* tno table tips on tin* west side of the ltonth Basin, 
hut tuck some n markable work in co.il shipping. 

The Engineer, L.\IX. 17.’. 


wasps, of tho family Scoliid/r, having tho eyes 
entire and tho basal segment of tho abdomen 
rounded at the base. T. inornata is common in the 
eastern Vnited Statu. It makes perpendicular burrows 
In sandy polls, and the males frequent Mowers. In its 
lanal state it is a parasite of white grubs (the larva? of 
hectics of tho genus Lachnodrrnn). 

2. [/. <*.] A wasp of this genus: ns, tho un- 
adorned tiphia. 


(/rouse. 8eo grouse , and cut under Jlonasa. 
tipping 1 (tip'ing), m. [Verbal n. of tip 1 , r.] 
The net of putting a tip to. 
tipping- (tip'iugb n. [Verbal n. of tip-, r.] 1. 
The act of lilting or overturning: ns, tab! e-tip- 
ping . — 2. In the preparation of curled hair, the 
operntio^yf tossing t lie carded hair about with 
a st ick so t lmt it will fall in tufts, to be afterward 
consolidated by rapid blows. — 3. The practice 
of making presents to servants, etc., nominally 
for services rendered or expected. See tip-, 
3. One Mini gives tips nr advice; especially, ono r. l>. — 4. In music, same as tonguiug, 3. 

who gives hints or secret information in regard tipping-wagon (tin'ing-wng'on), n. A wagon 
to betting or speculation. [Colloq.] — 4. One that can be canted up in order to discharge its 
who gives tips or gratuities. toad; a tip-cart. [Eng.] 

tipper- (tip'er), >I. [Named after ono Thomas tippitt, n. An old spelling of tippet, 
iippt r, a brewer.] In England, n particular tipple 1 (tipT), «. [Dim. of tip 1 , ».] In hai/- 
kind of ale. making, a bundle of liny collected from tho 

The peculiarity of thin beverage (o’/ 7 b *f) nrhc* from its swath*, and formed into a conical shape. This 
being brew ill from bniekl-h water, which I* obtainable h tied near the top fo as to make It taper to a point, and 
from mie will only ; nnd nil attempts to imitate the Ma- set upon its base to dry. (ITov. Eng.] 
lour hate hitherto failed. Lower, tipple- (tip'l), »*. [Frcq. of /(/>-. Cf. topple.] To 

If the) draws the Brighton Tijrjvr here. I takes tint ale turn over, ns in tumbling; tumble. JJ(tlliwcU. 
at night , . .. it bein’ con-ddered wakeful by the doctors, tipple- (tip'l). m. [< tipple-, r.] The place where 
Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewlt. xxv. curs | irc tipped, or have their contents dumped; 
tippet (tip'et), n. [Formerly also tippit ; < ME. a dump; n cradle-dump. Also tip. [Ponu- 
tippit , tip>t, tipit, typit , tijut, < AS. t<cpp<t, a sylvnnia coal region.] 
tippet (cf. tapped , tapestry, carpet, t.'rppc, a fil- 
let, band), < E. tatute, ME. also tapclum, < Gr. 
rarr^r, figured elotli, tanest ry, carpet, rug, cov- 
erlet*, etc.: see tappet*.'] 1. ( a ) A long and 
narrow pendent part of the dress, ns tho hang- 
ing part of a sleeve or the liripipimn. (fr) Any 
scurf or similar garment. 

IMforn bin* woldc ho go 
With bin fi/;W jhoumlc about his heed. 

Chaucer, Iteuve'a Talc, 1. 33. 


The tipjyet, or circlet of cloth Furrotmdlng the crown [of 
Richard 1 1. J, hung loosely on one side of the head. . . . 
Rictmrd I. . . . w cars a furred fi>/W round his oliouhlcm. 

Fair h»lt. Costume, 1. 177. 

2. A cape or inufllcr, usually covering tho shoul- 
ders or coining, nt most, lmlf-wav to tho elbow, 
but longer in front; especially, such a garment 
when made of fur; in modern use, any covering 
for the neck, or tho nock and shoulders, with 
hanging ends, especially a woolen mu flier tied 
about tho neck. Fur tippets still form part of 
the official costume of English judges. 

They ask for a Muff and Tipjrit of tho best Seal Fur from 
flvu to Six pounds and Upw ards, which nt most doth not 
Consume more than two good Skins. 

Quoted In A T . and Q., 7th ser., H . 44&. 


The law allows n check welghm aster on each tipple. 

X. A. Dev., CXLUI. 1S1. 

tipple 3 (tip'l). r.; pret. and pp. tippled, ppr. 
tippling. [< Norw. tipla, drink little and often, 
= G. zipfcln, eat or drink in small quantities; 
nppnr. connected with tip-, nnd so with tipple-. 
Cf. tips t/.] I. intrans. To drink strong drink 
often ill small quantities. As commonly used, 
the word Implies reprehensible Indulgence in frequent or 
habitual drinking, short of the limit of positive diunkcn- 

Hc’s very merry, madam ; Master WJIdbmin 
Has him in hand, i th’ bottom o’ the cellar; 

He sighs nnd tijylc*. ..... „ 

Fletcher and Shirley, Night-Walker, i. 
Walking the rounds was often neglected [by the watch], 
nnd most of tho nights spent In tippling. 

11. Franklin, Autobiog , p. 101. 

Tippling Act, nn English statute of 1751 (24 Geo. II., c. 
40, § 12) prohibiting actions to recover any debt under 
twenty shillings contracted at ono time for liquors. 

II. trims. 1. To imbibe slowly and repeat- 
edly; drink by sips or in small quantities, as 
liquor; use in drinking. 

Himself, for saving charges, 

A peel’d, slic’d onion eats, and tipples verjuice. 

Dry den, tr. of Peisius’s Satires, Iv, 73. 



tipple 

Have ye tippled drink more fine 
Than mine host's Canary wine? 

Keats, Lines on the Mermaid Tavern. 

2. To affect by tippling, or frequent drinkiu 
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ally checkered for the firmer grasp of the shooter’s left 
hand. . 

tip-streteber (tip'strecM^r), n. A machine 
for stretching hat-bodies. 


bring under the influence of strong drink ; make tipsy (fcip'si), a. [< ftp 2 , v ., or tip}, n.,J--$y 

as in clumsy, flimsy, etc. Cf. G. dial. (Swiss) 
tips, intoxication, tipscln , fuddle with drink; cf. 


boozy or drunk. 

If the head be well tippled, he [Satan] gets in, nnd 
mike* the eyes wanton, the tongue blasphemous, the 
hands ready to stab. Rev. T. Adams , Works, II. 48. 

Merry, merry, merry, we sail from the east, 

Half tippled at a rain-bow feast. 

J>rydcn, Tyrannic Love, iv. 1 . 

He stole it, indeed, out of his own Bottles, rather than 
he rob'd of his Liquor. Misers use to tipple themselves 
so. Lromc, Jovial Crew, v. 

tipple 3 (tip'l), h. [< tipple^, t\] Liquor taken 
iu tippling; stimulating drink: sometimes used 
figuratively. 

While the tipple was paid for, all went merrily on. 

Sir if. L' Estrange. 

Men who never enter n church . . . procure their tip* 
pie from a circulating library. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXII. 760. 

tippler 1 (tip'lfcr), ». [< tipple 2 + -cr 1 .] 1. 


tirailleur 

which the discoidal cell ot the wings is present and emits 
two veins, the upper always forked, and in which the an- 
tenna: are thirteen-jointed. Over 70 Bpeciesoccur in .North 
America. T. dcracca of England, the cabbage-gnat or 
cabbage crane-fly, often does great damage to cabbages, 
its larva: gnawing through the roots. This is one of the 
insects called in Great Britain daddy-long-legs or father- 
long-legs (a name given in the United States to certain 
plialangiids). 


SiS Pint »ria (tip-u-la'ri-ii), *. [NL, <Pp„la + 


to stagger slightly ; partially intoxicated ; fud- 
dled; boozy. 

The riot of the tipsy Bacchanals, 

Tearing the Thracian singer in their rage. 

Shak., M. N. 1)., v. 1. 48. 

2. Manifesting or characterized by tidiness; 
proceeding from or giving rise to inebriation. 
Midnight shout, nnd revelry, 

Tijisy dance, nnd jollity. 

Milton, Coraus, 1. 104. 

tipsy-cake (tip'si-kilk), n. A kind of cake com- 
posed of pastry stuck with almonds, saturated 
with wine, and served with custard sauce ; also, 
any stale cake similarly treated and served. It 
is used as a dessert. 


One who or that which tipples or turns over; tipsy-key (tip'si-ke), it. A wntch-koy, invented 


a tumbler. [Prov. Eng.] 

When they talk of fl tumbler rigeon, you hear them say, 
" Wliat a tippler he is 1" UalliiecU. 

2. Samo as tipper^, 1. 

tippler 2 (tip'lfcr), n. [< tipple 3 + -or 1 .] 1. One 
who tipples ; especially, a person who drinks 
strongliquor habitually without positive drunk- 
enness; a moderate toper. 

Gamesters, tipplers, tavern-hunters, and other such dls- 
solute people. llarman, tr. of Bcza, p. 313. {Latham.) 

2\. One who sells tipple ; tho keeper of a tav- 
ern or public house; a publican. 

They were but tipplers, such as keep ale-houses. 

Latimer, Sermons (Parker Soc.), 1. 131. 

tippling-honse (tip'ling-hous),«. Adram-shop. 

tippy (tip'i), a. [< tip 2 + -yf.] 1. Liablo to 
tip; given to tipping or tumbling; wabbling; 
unsteady. [Colloq.] 

The tippy sea. Philadelphia Times, Jan. 10, 1SS0. 
2. Characterized by a tipping action or move- 
ment, as a person; hence, gingerly; smart; 
fine. [Colloq.] 

It was not one of your tippy, fashionable, silver-slip- 
pered kind of conversions, but It was a backwoods con- 
version. Peter Carhnright, Fifty Years as Presiding Elder. 

tipsify (tip'si-fi), v. t. ; pret. nnd pp. tipsified, 
ppr. tipsifying. [< tipsy + -/>/.] To mako 
tipsy; fuddle; inebriate. [Colloq.] 

She was in sucli a passion of tears that they were 
obliged to send for Dr. Floss, and half tipsify her with sal- 
volatilc. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, L 

tipsily (tip'si-li), adv. In a tipsy manner. 

tipsiness (tip'si-nes), ti. Tho stnto of being 
tipsy; partial intoxication ; inebriation. 

tip-sled (tip'sled), n. A sled tho box of which 
is supported on trunnions and on a front post 
to which it is secured by a hook; a dumping- 
sled. E. H. Knight. 

tipstaff (tip'staf), ».; pi. tipstaves (-stiivz). 
[Reduced from ME. tipped staf, a spiked or 


by Brfcguet, having a pair of ratchets which 
clutch the pipe of tho key when turned in tho 
right direction, but slip when it is wrongly 
turned, so as to prevent any wrenching of the 
watcli-movement. The principle has been ap- 
plied to the winder in stem-winding watches, 
tip-tilted (tip'tirted), a. Having tho tip or 
point tilted or turned up. [Rare.] 

Lightly was her slender nose 
Tip-tilted like the petal ot a flower. 

Tennyson, Gareth nnd Lyncttc. 

tiptoe (tip'to), n. [< ME. hplo ; < tipi -f foe.] 

1. The tip of a toe: used in the plural, with 
reference to posture or movement on tho owls 
(balls) of the toes of both feet, literally or 
figuratively. 

fie mostc winke, so loilde lie wolde crycn, 

And stonden on his tiptoon thcrwithal. 

Chancer, Nun's Priest's Tnle, 1. .J37. 

Unon liis tiptoes nicely up lie went. 

Spenser, Mother Hub. Tnle, 1. 1000. 

0 liow on tip-toes proudly mounts my muse ! 

Stalking a loftier gait than satires use. 

Hanlon, Scourge of Vlllnnic, lx. &. 

2. The ends of the toes collectively ; the for- tipulary (tip'u-lfi-ri), a. 
ward extremity of the foot, orof tho feet joint- Samo as tipidarjan. 

ly: in the phrase on tiptoe (a tiptoe), indicating Tipiilid® (ti-pu'li-do), n. 
cautious or mincing movement, or a stretching 1810 ),<.Tiputa + -idle.'] 
up to the greatest possiblo height: also used 
figuratively. 

ITc that outlives tills day, mid comes safe home, 

Will stand a tiptoe when this day Is named, 

And rouso Win nt the name of Crlsplan. 

Shak., lien. V., iv. 3. 42. 

They stoop forward when they should walk upright ; 
they shuffle along a tip Toe, curtesy on one Side. 

C. Shadiccll, Humours of tho Army, II. 1. 

Our enemies, . . . from being In a state of absolute de- 
spair, and on the point of evacuating America, arc now 
on tiptoe. 

Washington, quoted In Bancroft’s Hist. Const, I. 281. 


-aria.’] 1. A genus of fossil crane-flies, found 
in tho lithographic limestone rocks of Bavaria. 
T. tcylcri is the only species. TYcycnbitrgh, 1869. 
— 2. [(Nutt all, 1818): 
so named from a re- 
semblance of the flow- 
er to a crane-fly: see 
Tipula.] A genus of 
terrestrial orchids, of 
tho tribe Epidendrctc 
and sub tribe Liparicfc. 

It Is characterized by flow- 
ers with along slender spur, 
a lip with the two lateral 
lobes small and shoi t, a nar- 
row erect column, and four 
unnppendaged and finally 
Blender-stalked pollinia. 

The 2 species are natives, 
one of the Himalayas, the 
other of tho United Stntes. 

They are herbs with large 
solid bulbs on a short root- 
stock, producing a solitary 
ovate leaf nnd an unbraneh- 
cd elongated scape bearing 
a loose raceme of small 
greenish and purple-tinged 
flowers. T. discolor is a rare 
plant of sandy woods from 
Vermont and Michigan to 
Florida: a book-name is 
crane-fly orchis; about 
Washington. D. C., it is known as talloxcroot, from the ap- 
pearance of the cut bulbs. It resembles the puttyroot in 
developing its leaf in autumn after flowering, and ditfers 
in the smaller size ovate shape, nnd purple under surface 
of the leaf. 

tipularian (tip-u-la'ri-an), a. and n. [< Tipula 
+ -«)•/«>!.] I. a. Pertaining or related to the 
genus Tipula; belonging to tbe Tipulidsc, as a 
crane-fly ; tipulary. 

n. «•. A crane-fly, daddy-long-legs, or some 
similar insect. 

[< Tipttln + -rtry.] 



I, the inflorescence of Tipnlnna 
discolor; 2, the rhizome with the 
leaf , a , a flower ; b, the fruit. 


She . . . stent across the room on hii-ioe, as Is the custom- 
ary gait of elderly women. Uauthornc, Seven Gables, li. 


piked stall: cf. pikestaff ns related to piked tiptoe (tip'to), v. i . ; pret. and pp. tiptoed, ppr. 
1. A stall tipped or capped with metal; ' ~ “ " - 


staff.] 


the 


a staff having a crown or cap, formerly 
badge of a constable or sheriffs officer. 

Cupid. What? use the virtue of your snaky tipdafl 
there upon us? 

Mercury. No, boy, but tho smart vigour of my pahn 
about your ears. D. Jonson, Cynthia’s Itcvcls, I. I. 

2. An officer bearing a tipstaff; especially, in 
England, a sheriffs officer charged with tho 
execution of laws against debtors. 

Then comraeth the tipped-staves for the Marsh alec, 
And sayc they linuc prisoners mo than Inougli. 

God Spcdc the Plough (E. E. T. S.) f 1. 77. 

’A Puritan divine . . . had, while pouring tho baptismal 
water or distributing the cucliarlstic bread, been anxious- 
ly listening for the Bignal that the tipstaves were approach- 
ing. Macaulay, HIbI. Eng., vli. 

tipster (tip'stt*r), n. [< f(p2 + -ster.] A per- 
son specially employed in furnishing tips or 
secret information^ to persons intcrestoa, for 
hotting ot speculative purposes, in the issue of 
horse-races, tho rise and fall of stocks, etc.: 
distinguished from a tout, who may be in the 
tipster’s employment. [Colloq.] 

The crowd of touts and tipsters whose advertisements 
fill up the columns of the sporting press. 

Nineteenth Century, XXVI. 840. 

tip-stock (tip'stok), ii. The movable tip or fore 


tiptoeing [< tiptoe, «.] To go or movo on the ti (hp'up), v. 1. 

tips of tho toes, or with a mincing gait, as from ^ j n on iitli., same as fiddler, 4. See icctcr- 


pl. [NL. (Leach, 
A largo and wide- 
spread family of ncmatocerous dipterous in- 
sects, tho crane-flies of the United States and 
tho daddy-long-legs of England, including the 
largest of tho Xcmatoccra. Tho legs are extremely 
long antTslender, tho thorax bears a V-6haped suture, 
the wings lmvc numerous veins nnd a perfect discal cell, 
nnd the ovipositor is composed of two pairs of long horny 
pointed valves, for laying eggs in the ground or other firm 
substances. Tho larvrc arc footless, gray in color, pointed 
at one end, nnd move by means of transverse swellings 
below the body. They live usually in the earth or in de- 
composing wood, seldom in the water, and rarely on the 
leaves of trees. When feeding underground on the roots 
of plants, they occasionally do great damage to cultivated 
crops. The species of the anomalous genus Chionea are 
w inglcss nnd are found on snow. (See snow-fly.) The fam- 
ily is divided into nine or more sections. About i$00 spe- 
cies, of 62 genera, have been described from North America. 

In fishing , same as til ft. 


caution or eagerness. 

M abell tiptoed It to her door. 

Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, IV. xliv. 

tiptoe (tip'to), adv, [Abbr. of a tiptoe , on tip- 
toe.] On tiptoe, literally or figuratively. 

Night’s candles are burnt out, mul jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on tho misty mountain tons 

Shak., H. and J., III. 6. 10. 

tiptop (tip'top'), n. and a. [< tip 1 + top}-] I, 
n. The extreme top; tho highest point in alti- 
tude, excellence, etc. [Colloq.] 

Evcrytldng that accomplishes n fine lady is practised to 
the last perfection. Madam, she herself Is at the very tip 
top of It. Vanbrugh, Journey to London, ill. 1 . 

I needn’t tell you, Mr. Transomc, that it’s the apex, 
which, I take it, means tho tip-tnp — and nobody can get 
higher than that, I think. George Eliot, Felix Holt, xvil. 

II, a. Of tho highest order or kind; most 
excellent; first-rate. [Colloq.] 

What appeared amiss was ascribed to tip-top quality 
breeding. Goldsmith, Vicar, ix. 

tiptop (tip'top'), ado ^ [< tiptop , a.] Iu a tip- 
top manner; in tho highest degree; to tho top 
notch. [Colloq.] 

“That suits us tip-top, ma’am," said tho coxswain. 

The Century, XXXV. 021. 


end of a gunstock, situated under the barrel or .... rXTT n / t ’ 

■barrels, especially when it is a separate piece, Tl P>4 a (ty «■ [ NL - (Lim.rou B ,J73S)^< L. 
in front of the brooch or triggor-guard. A hinged 


or detachable tip-stock Is required for breech-loaders 
which break in the vertical plane. The surface Is ubu- 


tipnla, iijipula, n water-spider, Cf. Ttphia.] A 
notablo genua of crano-flios, typical of the fam- 
ily Tipulidec. It now includes only those species In 


tail, and cut under Tringoides. 
tip-wagon (tip'wag'on), «. A wagon that can 
ho emptied by tipping it; a tip-cart, 
tip-worm (tip'wferm), n. Tho larva of a gall- 
fly, Cccidomyia vaccinii, which works in tho 
terminal buds of tho cranberry-vine. [U. S.] 
tirade (ti-rad'), n. [< F. tirade, a passage, a 
long speech in a play, formerly a pull, draught, 
shooting, = Pr. Sp. tirnda, < It. tirata, a draw- 
ing, pulling, < tirarc, draw, pull, protract, pro- 
long: seo tire 2 .] 1. A long-drawn passage in 
speech or writing; nn uninterrupted sequence 
of expression or declamation on a single theme, 
as in poetry, the drama, or conversation. 

Sometimes the tirade [in the chanson de geste] is com- 
pleted by a shorter line, and the later chansons are regu- 
larly rhymed. Encyc. Brit., IX. 038. 

2. In specific English use, a long vehement 
speech; an outpour of vituperation or censure. 

Gabriel took the key, without waiting to hear tho con- 
clusion o£ the tirade. 

T. Hardy, Far from the Madding Crowd, xxxvi. 

3. In music, a diatonic run or slido inserted 
botwcon two tones that tiro separated by a con- 
siderable interval, producing a kind of porta- 
mento effect. 

tirailleur (ti-ra-lytr'), n. [F., a soldior (shoot- 
er) iu the skirmish-line, < tiraillcr, shoot ofton 
or irregularly, < titer, draw, shoot: see tire 2 .] 



verb has also been referred to ME. tcricn, terycn , tire 3 t (tir), n. [Early mod. E. also tyre; < OF, 

(and F.) tire, a draught, pull, stretch, fling, 
length of course, etc. (in a great variety of 
senses) (= Sp. Pg. tiro , a draught, shot, cast. 


tirailleur 

.1. A skirmisher. — 2. In the French army, a 
sharp-shooter; a skirmisher; one of an or- 
ganized body of light troops for skirmish duty. 

'I he title tirailleurs was first applied in 1792 to French 
light-armed troops who were thrown out from the main 
body to brins on an action, cover an attack, or generally 
to annoy or deceive the enemy, 
tirannyet, tirandyet, n. Obsolete forms of 
tyranny. 

tirantf, n. An obsolete form of tyrant. 
tirasse (ti-ras'), n. [< F. tirassc , a draw-net, 
a strap, < tircr, draw : see tire 2 .] In organ- 

buildinff , same as pedal coupler (which see, un- 
der pedal). 

tirauntt, tirauntriet. Old spellings of tyrant , 
tyrantry. 

tiraz, n. A costly silk stuff of which the most 
famous manufacture seems to have been at Al- 
meria in Spain, under the Moorish domination: 
it is mentioned as woven with inscriptions, the 
names of distinguished men, etc. 
tire 1 (tir), v.; pret. and pp. tired, ppr. tiring. 
[Early mod. E. also tyre; < ME. tiren , tirien, tco- 
ricn , < AS. icon an, intr. be tired, tr. tire, fatigue ; 
cf. ME. a-teorien, < AS. d-teorian, tire; appar. a 
secondary form of teran , tear: see tcar^. The 
verb has also been referred to ME. tcricn , 1 „ 
tcriccn , terren, tancn,< AS. tergan, vex (see tar 2 , 
tarry 2 ), also to tire 2 , pull, seize (see tire 2 ).'] I. 
intrans. To become weary, fatigued, or jaded; 
have the strength or the patience reduced or 
exhausted. 

As true as truest liorse that yet would never tire. 

Shak., M. N. D., iii. 1. 9S. 

I tired of the routine of eight years in one afternoon. I 
desired liberty. Charlotte Bronte , Jane Eyre, x. 

Nor mine the sweetness or the skill, 

But mine the love that will not tire. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, ex. 

II. trans. 1. To make weary, weaken, or ex- 
haust by exertion; fatigue; weary: used with 
reference to physical effect from either physi- 
cal or mental strain. 

Tired limbs, and over-busy thoughts, 

Inviting sleep and soft forgetfulness. 

Wordsworth, Excursion, iv. 

Last year, Esther said innocently, she had no one to 
help her, and the work tired her so. 

II. B. Stowe , Oldtown, p. 452. 

Music that gentlieron the spirit lies 
Than tir'd eyelids upon tir’d eyes. 

Tennyson, Lotos-Eaters, Choric Song. 

2. To exhaust the attention or the patience 
of, as with dullness or tediousness; satiate, 
sicken, or cause repugnance in, as by excessive 
supply or continuance ; glut. 

The feast, the dance ; whate’er mankind ’desire, 

L’en the sweet charms of sacred numbers tire. 

Pope, Iliad, xiii. 70S. 

Dramatic performances tired him [William of Orange]. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vn. 

I often grew 

Tired of so much within our little life. 

Tennyson, Lucretius. 

To tire out, to weary or fatigue to the point of exhaus- 
tion. 

And some with Patents, some with Merit, 

Tir'd out my good Lord Dorset's Spirit. 

Prior, To Fleetwood Shepherd (1GS9). 

— Syn. Tire, Fatiyuc, Weary, Jade. These words are pri- 
marily physical, and are in the order of strength. One 
may become tired simply by standing still, or fatigued by 
a little over-exertion. Fatigue suggests something of ex- 
haustion or inability to continue exertion : as, fatigued 
with running. Weary implies protracted exertion or 
strain gradually wearing out one’s strength. Jade implies 
the repetition of the same sort of exertion : as, a horse 
will become jaded sooner by driving on a dead level than 
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tiresmith 


Thow endurest wo 

As sharpe as doth he Sysiphus in helle. 

Whose stomak fowles tyren everemo. 

Chaucer, Troilus, i. 1 


tire 7 (tir), r. t.\ pret. and pp. tired, ppr. tiring. 
[< tire 7 , ».] To put a tire upon; furnish with 
tires : as, to tire a wheel or a wagon. Also tyre. 

n - 1 rp_ Anrrorro in rmlllno- nr tnnr- The tread may he turned down like the tread of a steel* 

. intians. 1. io engage m pullin & or teat tired wheel, anu will not glaze over and become smooth 

ing or rending; raven; prey: used especially likC iron. Fleet. Lev. ( Amer.), XVI. x. 2. 

falconry of hawks pouncing upon their prey, tire8 See tier', 2. 


and in analogous figurative applications, 

Upon whose breast a fiercer gripe doth tire 
Than did on him who first stole down the fire. 

Sir P. Sidney (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 510). 
And, like an empty eagle, 

Tire on the flesh of me and of my son. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., i. 1. 2GS. 
Thus made she her remove, 

And left wrath tyring on her son, for his enforced love. 

Chapman, Iliad, i. 422. 
Rivet him 

To Caucasus, should he but frown ; and let 
His own gaunt eagle fly at him, to tire. 

B. Jonson, Catiline, iii. 1. 

Henco — 2. To be earnestly engaged; dwell; 
dote; gloat. 

I grieve myself 

To think, when thou shalt be disedged by her 
That now thou tirest on, how thy memory 
Will then be pang'd by me. 

Shak., Cymbeline, iii. 4. 0G. 


tire-tender (tlr / ben ,5 'd6r), n. A machine for 
bendiugtke tires of wheels to the curve required 
by the rim of the wheel. Two forms are used : in 
one, three rollers aie employed, between which the tire is 
passed, to cause it to bend to a circular shape; in the 
other form, the tire is drawn and bent round a cylinder of 
the size of the wheel. 

tire-bolt (tlr'bolt), n. A screw-bolt by which 
a tire is fastened upon a wheel-center, if the 
wheel is made with retaining rings, the bolts are passed 
through these, and thus secure at once rings, center, and 
tire. See cut under bolt. 

tiredness (tird'nes), 11 . The state o£ being 
tired; weariness; exbanstion. 

It is not through the tirednesse or age of the earth, . . . 
but through our owne negligence, that it hath not satisfied 
vs so bountifully as it hath done- 

Hakeuill, Apology, p. 143. 

tire-drill (tir'dril), it. A machine for boring 
the boles for the bolts in tires. It lias an adjusta- 
ble clamp to hold the tire opposite tile drill, which is ad- 
vanced by a screw and crank. 

tire-beater (tirTie'ter), n. A form of furnaco 
for heating a tire to cause it to expand, in or- 
, . _ . , . der that it may bo fitted over the rim of a wheel, 

throw, = It. tiro, a draught, shot, etc.), < tircr, tirelessi (tir'les), a. [< tire\ v., + -less.] Not 


draw: see tire-, v. The form tier, once a mere 
var. spelling of tire (like ficr for fire), is now pro- 
nounced differently, and, with tire, is by some 
referred to a different source: see tier 2 .] 1. A 
train or series, [bare.] 

Such one was Wrath, the last of this ungodly tire [of pas- 
sionsj. Spenser, F. Q., I. iv. 35. 

2. A row; rank; course; tier; especially, a 
row of guns; a battery. 

Hauing spent before in light the one side of her tire of 
Ordinance, , . . she prepared tocast about, and tobestow 
on him the other side. Ualcluyt's Voyages, I. COD. 

In view 

Stood rank'd of seraphim another row. 

In posture to displode their second tire 
Of thunder. >>■•>.— v> r 

3. A stroke; hit. Cotgravc. 
tire 4 


tiring or becoming tired; not yielding to fa- 
tigue; untiring; unwearying, [A word analogous 
in formation to ceaseless, exhaustless, relentless, etc., and 
long in every-day use, though omitted from dictionaries.] 
He [the gaucho] was courageous and cruel, active and 
tireless, never more at ease than when on (lie wildest 
liorse. Harper's Mag,, LXXXII. 8GG. 

tireless 2 (tir'les), a. [< tire 7 + -less.] With- 
out a tire: as, a tireless wheel, 
tirelessly (tir'les-li), culv. In a tireless man- 
ner; without becoming tired; unweariedly. 

She [Queen Victoria] does not go to the theatre, leaving 
that branch of the public duty of a sovereign to the Trince 
of Wales, who tirelessly pursues it. 

Mew York Tribune, March 22, 1891. 

Milton, r. t., vi. cos. tirelessness (tlr'les-nes), it. _ Tho property or 
character of boing tireless; indefatigability. 



dress. See attire. Through thicke and thin, both over hanck and hush. _ 

Goth yond to a gret lord that gayly is tyred. Spenser, I.Q., III. i. 1.. 

William of raicrne (E. e. t. s.), 1. 2G3. tj r elire (ter'ler), it. [< F. tirelirc, a money-box, 
r, i„ .o formerly also a Christmas box (also the war- 
bling of a lark : see tirra-lirra).] A saving-box, 
popularly called “ savings-bank,” usually made 
of baked clay, and of simple form, which must 
bo broken in order to get at tho money, 
tireman (tir'man), ». ; pi. tiremen (-meij). [< 
lire* + man.] 1. Aman who attends to the at- 
tiring of another ; a dresser, especially in a the- 
ater; a valet. [Obsolete or rare.] 

Enter the Tiremen to mend the lights. 

B. Jonson, Staple of News, Ind. 

2. A dealer in clothes and articles of dress. 
Halliwcll. 

tire-measurer (tlr'mezMur-Sr), n. An instru- 
ment for measuring the* circumference of a 
■wheel or a tire. It consists essentially of a graduated 
wheel turning in a frame held by a handle, and in use is 
caused to run over the circumference of the wheel or tire 
to be measured. 


She painted her face, and tired her head. 2 Ki. ix. 30. 
She speaks as she goes tired in cobweb-lawn, light, thin. 
B. Jonson, Every Man out of His Humour, ii. 1. 

2. To prepare or equipfor ; make ready; setup. 
But built anew with strength-conferring fare, 

With limbs and soul untam’d, he tires a war. 

Pope, Illiad, xix. 1GS. 

tire 4 (tir), n. [By apheresis from attire, ??.] 1. 
Attire; dress. 

He tore Dame Maudlin’s silken tire. Scott. 

2f. Furniture; apparatus; machinery. 
Immediate sieges, and the tire of war, 

Roll in thy eager mind. J. Philips , Blenheim. 

tire 5 (tir), n. [Early mod. E. also tyre; per- 
haps a modified form of tiar, to simulate tirc^ ; 
otherwise simply a particular use of //re 4 .] A 
head-dress. See tiara. 

On her head she wore a tyre of gold. 


The best dresser of tires that ever busked the tresses of 
a Queen. Scott, Abbot, xxxi. 


if he occasionally has a hill to climb. All these words 4-i-pGf « ("Also, erroneously, tier; < ME. tyre, 
have a figurative application to the mind corresponding , * /f »p rlT.m,rrlit. nnrl thus nit,, identi- 


liave a figurative application . 

to their physical meaning. See fatigue, n . , and wearisome. 
tire 1 (tir), n. [< tire 1, i’.] The feeling of being 
tired; a sensation of physical or mental fa- 
tigue. [Colloq.] 

I have had a little cold for several days, and that and 
the tire in me gives me some headache to-day. 

S. Boivlcs, in Merriam, I. 293. 

Brain-tire. Same as brain-fag. 
tire 2 f (tir), v. [Early mod. E. tyre; < ME. tiren , 
tyren (= Dan. tirre, tease, worry), < OF. (and 
F.) tircr = Sp. Pg. tirar = It. tir arc. < ML. ti- 
rare , draw, drag, pull, extend, produce, pro- 
tract, prolong, etc.; prob. of Teut. origin, < 
Goth, tairan = AS. teran , etc., tear: see tear 1 , 
with which tire 2 seems to have been in part con- 
fused in ME. Cf. tire 1 , prob. from the same ult. 
root.] I. trans. 1. To draw; pull; drag. 
Blauncheflur bid forth hire suere [neck], 

And Floriz asen hire gan tire. 

King Uom (E. E. T. S.), p. 71. 

2. To pull apart or to pieces; rend and devour; 
proy upon. 


Spenser, F. Q.,I. x. 31. tirementt (tir'ment), n. [Early mod. E. tyre - 
went; < tir (A + -ment.] .An article of apparel; 
attire. 

Owre women in playes and tryumphes hauc not greater 
plentie of stones of glasse and crystall in theyr gailandes, 
crownes, gerdels, and suchc other tyrementes. 

Peter Martur (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, ed. 

[Arber, p. 89). 

W. Y. Index and liisc wyf were here itli here meny tire-preSS (tlr'pres), n. A powerful hydraulic 
and here hois in our la dyes place, Ac., on Saturday at p ress f or forcing the tires upon orremoving them 

from the rims of locomotive driving-wheels, 
tire-roller (tir 'roller), v. A rolling-mill for 

« rP.’Ark • I #»v»l -I- -/ij-l "1 A poll- wlieel-tires. The rolls overhang their hearings, and 

tire' (til-), n. (Pi op. tiei , < .tit*- -t- -Cl .J A con ^ be n)Qved t0 or from eac h other to admit the tire be- 
tinuous band of metal or other substance placed tween tiiem. E. U. Knight. 

around a wheel to form tho tread. The tire may tire-setter (tir'set'fcr), n. A machine for set- 

w>,i..,wv fi n g ft upon a wagon- or carriage-wheel. 


prob. < OF. tire, a draught, and thus ult. identi- 
cal with tire 2 .'] A bitter drink or liquor. 
Halliwcll. 


cvyn, and yedyn hens on Monday after none, whan sunime 
had drunkyn malvyseye and tyre, Ac. 

J*aston Letters, I. 511. 


serve to resist shock, or hold the wheel together, or reduce 
wear, etc. Metal tires were formerly made in sections and 
bolted to the wheel, but in modern practice the tire is 
always a continuous band, expanded by heat and shrunk 
on over the wheel, at once to compress it and to secure a 
firm hold. Tires of rubber, either solid or (now almost 
universally) of tubing of various kinds, inflated with air 
(see below), are used for bicycles, tricycles, racing-sulkies, 
carriages, etc. Also tyre .— Pneumatic tire, a tire con- 
sisting of a tube made of some strong and durable fabric, 
generally coated with rubber and inflated with air, used on 


The tire is placed loose upon the wheel, and the machine, 
by the aid of thin steel bands which are drawn tight by 
means of a screw, upsets the tire, and presses it upon the 
wheel. 

tire-shrinker (tir'sliring # k6r), n. A machine 
for shortening a tire when, hy shrinkage of the 
wheel, it has become loose. The tire is heated, and 
placed in the machine, which compresses the heated part, 

— . and thus reduces the diameter of the tire. 

bicycles, etc. In the double tire an inner air-tight tube of tirpesrnith (tir'smith), n. One who makes tires 
thin rubber is protected by a strong, unelastic outer tube. ^ ; rrmW0 rk for coaches etc Inw. Diet. 

Various devices have been used to prevent puncturing. anci Otnei ironwork ior coacnes,. etc. j 



tiresol 

tiresolt (ter'sol), n. [< OP. "tiresol , < tircr, draw, 
+ sol, sun: seo (/re 2 and so(L] A sun-umbrella; 
a sunshade. 

.Vext to whom Cometh the King with a Tiresol oner 
his head, to keepe off the Sunnc. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 538. 

tiresome (tlr'sum), a. [< (/re 1 + -.some.] 1. 
Tending to tire; exhausting the strength; fa- 
tinning: as, a tiresome journey. 

Belnpr of a weak constitution, in an employment preca- 
rious ami tiresome, . . . this new weight of party malice 
Lad struck you down. 

Sici/t, To Dr. Sheridan, Sept. 11 , 1725. 
2. Exhausting the patience or attention; wea- 
risome; tedious; prosy. 

It would he tiresome to detail nil the troubles of the 
Copts under the tyranny of the Moos’linis. 

E. ir. Lane, Modern Egyptians, II. 337. 
1 lie hees keep their tiresome whine round the resinous firs 
ou the hill. Browning, Up at a Villa. 

His generosity to his troops of tiresome cousins has been, 
at all events, without graciousness. 

The Academy, May 11, 1SS0, p. 330. 
= Syn. 1 and 2. Tedious, Irksome, etc. Sec wearisome.— 
2. Dull, humdrum. 

tiresomely (Br'sum-li), adc. In a tiresome 
manner; wearisomely. 

tiresomeness (tlr'siim-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being tiresome; wearisomeuess ; te- 
diousness. 

I should grow old with the Tiresomeness of lit ing bo 
long in the same Tlace, tho’ it were Rome itself. 

X. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, 1. 315. 

tire-valiantt (tlr'vaKyant), w. A head-dress for 
women. 

Thou hast the right arched bent of the brow, that be- 
comes the ship-tire, the tire- valiant, or any tire of Vene- 
tian admittance. Shak., M. W. of \\., iil. S. 00 . 

tirewomanf (tir'wum'an), pi. tirewomen 
(-wira'en). [< tire* + woman.] A woman em- 
ployed to dress, or to attend to the dressing or 
dresses of, others; a lady's-maid ; a female 
dresser in a theater; a tiring-woman. 

The bride next morning came out of her chamber, 
dressed with all the art and care that Mrs. Toilet, the 
tire-woman, could bestow on her. Steele, Tatler, No. 70. 

tiriakt, «. An obsolete variant of thcrlac. 
tiriba, n. [Braz.] A small Brazilian wedge- 
tailed parrakeet, Conuruv leucotifi , about 9 inch- 
es long, of a green color, with red on tho head, 
wings, and tail, and white ear-coverts, 
tiring (tir'ing), n. [Verbal n. of tircA, r.] The 
net of dressing. 

tiring-housef (tir'ing-hous), n. Tho room or 
place where players dress for tho stage. 

This green plot shall be our stage, this hawthorn-brake 
our tiring-house. Shak., M. N. D., iil. 1. 4. 

I was in the tiring-house awhile to bcc the actors drest. 

B. Jonson, Staple of News, Ind. 

tiring-room (tir'ing-rom), n. A dressing-room. 

Come to my tiring-room, girl; we must he brave; my 
lord comes hither to-night. Scott, Kenilworth, v. 

In the tiring-room close by 
The great outer gallery, 

With his holy vestments dlght, 

Stood the new Pope, Theocrite. 

Browning, Boy and Angel. 

tiring-womanf (tir'ing-wum'nn), n. A tire- 
woman ; a female dresser, as in a theater. 

Elizabeth [1’epys] was particular in the choice of a tir- 
ing-woman. The Atlantic, LX VI. 750. 

tirite (ti'rit), n. A reed-like West Indian plant, 
Iscltnosiphon Arouma, of the Zinrjibcraccrc. 
tirl 1 (t6ii), v. [A dial. var. of twirl or of thirl E 
Cf. f/W 2 .] I. inlrans. 1. To quiver; vibrate; 
thrill; hence, to change or veer about, as tho 
wind. Jamieson. — 2. To produce a rattling 
or whirring; make a clatter, as by shaking or 
twirling something.— To tirl at or on the pin, to 
shake the latch of a door by means of a projecting pin of 
the thumb-piece, and thus make a rattling noise ns a sig- 
nal to those inBidc that one wishes to enter. Also to tirl 
the pin. 

Lang stood she at her true love’s door, 

And lang titl'd at the pin. 

Pair Annie of Lochroyan (Child’s Ballads, II. 100). 
Whan they cam to her father’s yett [gate], 

She titled on the pin. 

Earl Jlichard (Child’s Ballads, III. 401). 

H. trans. 1. To twirl; whirl or twist. 

O how they bend their backs and fingers title [In playing 
an instrument]. Muse's Threnodie, p. 133. (J amieson.) 

2. To strip or pluck off quickly. 

And off his coatthny tirlit be the croun, 

And on him kest nnc syde clarkly goun. 

Priest' 8 Peblis, S. P. R., i. 30. (Jamieson.) 
When the wind blaws loud and tirls our strae. 

Remains of Nithsdale Song, p. 33. 

3. To strip of something; uncover; unroof; 
divest, as of covering or raiment. 

399 
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Suppose then they should tirle ye bare, 

And gar ye fike. 

Ramsay, Poems, I. 300. (Jamieson.) 

[Scotch in all uses.] 

To tirl the pin. See to tirl at the pin, under I. 
tirl* (tfcrl), ii. [< tirl 1 , i>.] 1. A twirl or 

whirl; a vibration, or something vibrating or 
whirling. 

The young swankies on the green 
Took round a merrie tirle. 

Ramsay, Poems, I. 2G2. (JnmiYson.) 
2. A turn; a try. 

She would far rather had a tirrlc 
From an Aquavitae barrel. 

Clelantl, Poems, p. 23. (Jamieson.) 

[Scotch in both uses.] 

tirl 2 (terl), n. [< tirl 1 , v., as a var. of thirl 1 , p.] 
A substitute for a trimdle-whoel or lantern- 
wheel in a mill, it has 12 arms consisting of boards 
set in an upright wooden shaft about 4 feet long, with an 
iron spindle which passes up through the nether millstone, 
and is fastened to and turns the upper one. See tirl-mill. 
[Shetland.] 

tir lie -whir lie (ter'li-lnver'li), n. and a. [< tirl 1 
+ wh irl 1 , with dim. termination.] I. n. 1. A 
whirligig, teetotum, or similar toy. — 2. An or- 
namental combination of irregular or twisting 
lines. 

II. a. Intricate; irregular; twisting. 

The air’s free eneugh; . . . the monks took care o’ that; 
. . . they hae contrived queer tirlic-irirlic ho\cs,that gang 
out to the open air, and keep the stair as caller as a kail- 
hhule. Scott, Antiquary, xxi. 

[Scotch in all uses.] 

tirl-mill (turl'mil), v. A mill in which a tirl is 
used. [Shetland.] 

One of the primitive grinding mills called tho “tirl” 
mills of Shetland. Sci. Amer., N. S., LIV. 2D2. 

tirma (ter'mil), n. Tho oyster-catcher, IJx- 
matopus ostrilcffus. C. Swainson. [Hebrides.] 
timet, v. t. A Middle English form of turn. 
tir Of, n. The more correct spelling of tyro. 
tirocinium (tl-ro-sin'i-um), n. [L., < tiro, a raw 
recruit: see tyro.'] Tho first service of a sol- 
dier; hence, tho first rudiments of any art; a 
novitiate. The word is used by Cowpcr as a 
title for a poem on schools, 
tiroire (F. pron. tG-rwor'), n. [F.] A tail-liko 
appendage to a hawk’s hood. See hood. 
tirolite, It. See tyrolitc. 

tiront (ti'ron), n. [Also tyronc ; < F. *ftrorj = Sp. 
tiron = It. tironc, < L. tiro(n-), recruit, novice: 
seo tyro.] A tyro. 

T-iron (to'i^ern), n. An angle-iron having a 
flat flange and a web, and in section resembling 
tho letter T. Also WTitton tec-iron. 

Tironian (ti-ro'ni-an), a. [< L. Tironianus , of 
or pertaining to Tiro, < Tiro(n-), Tiro (seo def.).] 
Of or pertaining to Tiro, tho learned freed- 
inan, pupil, and amanuensis of Cicero Tiro- 

nian notes, the stenographic signs or system of signs 
used by the ancient Romans. This system, though older 
than Tiro, and probably Greek in origin, was named after 
him, apparently as the first extensive practitioner of the 
art of stenography in Rome. In it parts of the ordinary let- 
ters, or modifications of these parts, represent the letters. 
Several of these modifications answered to one consonant, 
cacli of them representing the consonant with a different 
vowel. In addition to this, words were much abbreviated, 
and in course of time the total outline of a syllabic or word 
so written often became more or less conventionalized. 
The number of such signs amounted to five thousand or up- 
ward. Although involving long training and a consider- 
able strain on the memory, this system seems to have pi ac- 
tually answered all the purposes of modern stenography. 
It was still in familiar use as late as the ninth century. 
From these Tironian notes (not/r Tironianrc) the short- 
hand-writers were called notaries (notarii). 

tironismt, n. Seo tyroni.wi. 
tirr (til 1 ), v. t. [A ilia!, var. of f/rel, < ME. 
tiren, etc.: seo lire-, tear!.] To tear; un- 
cover; unroof; strip; paro off with n spade, 
as sward, or soil from tho top of a quarry. 
[Scotch.] 

tirra-lirra (tir'ii-lir'ii), it. [An imitativo var. 
of "tirclirc (— L(i. iicrlirr), < OF. tirclirc, tirc- 
lyrc, tho warbiing of a lark, < tirrlircrO EG. ticr- 
lircn) (=OIt. tirclirare), warbloasalark: a rim- 
ing word appar. of imitative intent.] Tho noto 
of a lark, a horn, or tho like. 

Tho lark that tirra-lyra chants. Shak., W. T., iv. 3. 0 . 

“ Tirra-lirra " by tile river 

.Sana Sir Lancelot. 

Tennyson, Lady of Shalott, iil. 

tirret (tir'et), n. [Also tirct; < OF. tirct , draft, 
pull, tug, line, etc., dim, of tire, draft, pull : seo 
tire 3 . 2 It. A leather strap for hawks, hounds, 
etc. JTallmcll. — 2. In her., a bearing repre- 
senting the swivel part of a fetter or prisoner’s 
chain : it is sometimos said to represent a pair 
of handcuffs, and thoro is confusion between 
this bearing and turret. 
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tirrit (tir'it), n. [Appar. intended as a blunder 
for terror; for the termination, cf. worrit. ] Ter- 
ror ; affright : a fanciful word put by Shakspere 
into the mouth of Mrs. Quickly. 

Here’s a goodly tumult ! I’ll forswear keeping house, 
afore I’ll be in these tirrits and frights. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 220. 

tirrivee, tirrivie (tir'i-ve, -vi), n. [Appar. a 
capricious word, vaguely imitativo. Cf. tervee, 
ter vy.] A fit of passion, especially when ex- 
travagantly displayed, as by prancing, stamp- 
ing, etc. ; a tantrum. Jamieson. [Scotch.] 

A very wed-meaning good-natured man, . . . and in- 
deed so was the Laird o’ Glennaquoich too . . . when he 
wasna in ane o’ liis tirrivics. Scott, Waveriey, lxix. 

tirwhitt, «. Same as tirwit. Skinner. 
tirwit (tfir'wit), n. [Formerly also tirwhit; im- 
itative.] The common European lapwing or 
pewit, Vancllus cristatus. See cut under lap- 
wing. 

tiry (tir'i), a. [< tire 1 + -t/ 1 .] In a tired con- 
dition; liable to become tired, or to give out 
from fatigue. [Colloq.] 

My horse began to be so tiry that bo would not stirre 
one foote. Coryat , Crudities, I. 33, sig. I). 

’tis (tiz). A contraction of it is, very common 
in prose speech and writing in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, but now chiefly used 
in poetry. The colloquial contraction of it is is 
it’s. [In recent times often printed with an in- 
termediate space, ’( fa.] 
tisant, n. An obsolete spelling of ptisan. 
tisane (te-zan'), n. [F.: seo ptisan.] A de- 
coction with medicinal properties. Compare 
ptisan — Tisane de Champagne, n quality of cliam- 
pagno wine, lighter and less heady than ordinary cham- 
pagnes. Litronsse.— Tisane de Feltz, a decoction of 
sarsaparilla, isinglass, and blllpluiret of antimony, officinal 
in the French Codex. It was formerly reputed to be an 
excellent antisyphilitic remedy, 
tisar, ii. In glass-mamtf., the fireplace or fur- 
nace used to boat tho annealing-arch for plate- 
glass. 

Tischeria (ti-slie'ri-ii), n. [NL. (Zeller, 1839), 
named after Von Tischcr (1777-1849), a Ger- 
man naturalist.] An important genus of tine- 
id moths, of tho family LitliocoUetidic, of minute 
size and wide distribution. Their larva; make large 
fiat mines on the upper side of the leaves of various plants. 
About 20 species occur in the United States. T. mali/oli- 
clla is a well-known apple-leaf feeder, 
tishewt.u. An old spelling of tissue. 

Tishri, Tisri (tisli'ri, tiz'ri), ii. [Heb. tishri, < 
Ciinld. sherd, open, begin.] Tho first month of 
the Hebrew civil year, and the seventh of the 
ecclesiastical, answering to a part of our Sep- 
tember and a part of October. 
tisict,tisicalt,etc. Obsolete spellings oiphtliisic, 
etc. 

Tisiphone (ti-sif'o-no), n. [L., < Gr. T laupivy, 
Tisipbone, lit. ‘avonger of murder,’ < rheiv, re- 
pay, requite, + ijfdi'or, murder.] 1. In classi- 
cal myth., ono of tho Furies, the others being 
Alecto and Megtera. — 2. [NL.] In cool., a 
generic name of certain insects and reptiles. 
Iliibncr; Fitdngcr. 

Tissa (tis'fi), )i. [NL. (Adanson, 17G3).] A ge- 
nus of plants, tbo sanil-spurreys, belonging to 
tho order CaryophyUacca:, and also known as 
Buda (Adanson, 1703), Spcrgidaria (Persoon, 
1805), and Lcpigonum (Fries, 1817). The names 
Tissa and Buda were hotli first assigned to the genus in 
tile same hook ond on the same page; and, as priority is 
considered to attacii to Tissa, the name first printed on the 
page, all the others become synonyms. See Spergularia. 
tissickt, u. An obsolete spelling of phthisic. 
tisso (tis'o), n. Samo as tccso. 
tissue (tisli'o), n. and a. [< ME. tissue, tishew, 
tissew, tyssew, tysscu, < OF. tissu, a ribbon, fillet, 
head-band, or bolt of woven stuff, < tissu, m., tis- 
sue, f., woven, plaited, interlaced, pp. of "tistre 
= Pr. tcisscr = Sp. tejer = Pg. tcccr — It. iesscre, 
<L. tcxcrc, weave : seo text.] I. n. 1. A woven 
or textile fabric; specifically, in former times, 
a fine stuff, richly colored or ornamented, and 
often shot with gold or silver threads, a variety 
of cloth of gold; now, any light gauzy texture, 
such as is used for veils, or, more indefinitely, 
any woven fabric of fino quality: a generic 
word, the specific senso of which in any use is 
determinable only by its connection or quali- 
fication. 

The llrsto thousand, that is of Dukes, of Erles, of Mar- 
qnyses and of Amyralles, nile clothed in Clothes of Gold, 
with Tysscux of grene Silk. MandcviUe, Travels, p. 233. 

Tile vpper garment of tho stately Queen 
Is ricli gold Tissue, on a ground of gieen. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., Tile Decay. 
His skill in tlie Judgment of rich tissues ... is exceed- 
ing. J. F. Cooper, Water-Witch, xxvii. 
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2f . A ribbon, or a woven ligament of some kind. 
His hetrae to-hewenwas In twenty places 
Til at by a tyssew hengc his bak byhynde. 

Chaucer , Troilus, II. C39. 

3. In biol., an aggregate of similar cells and 
cell-products in a definite fabric ; a histological 
texture of any metazoic animal: as, muscular, 
nervous, cellular, fibrous, connective, or epi- 
thelial tissue; parenchymatous tissue. All parts 
of such organisms are composed of tissues, and the tissues 
themselves consist either of cells or of cell-products, of 
which delicate fibers are the most frequent form. Any 
tissue is an organ, but tissue specially notes the substance 
of any organ, or the mode of coherence of its ultimate 
formative constituents, rather than its formation in gross, 
and requires a qualifying word for its specification. 

4. Specifically, in hot., the cellular fabric out 
of which plant-structures are built up, being 
composed of united cells that have had a com- 
mon origin and have obeyed a common law of 
growth. The tissue-elements are the cells in their vari- 
ous modifications, and, although seemingly diverse as to 
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Parenchyma. — a, transverse section of the bark in the stem of 
Datura Tatula ; b, longitudinal section of the same; c, transverse 
section of the pith in the stem of the same plant ; d, longitudinal sec- 
tion of the same ; e, the collenchymatous tissue in the stem of the same 
plant, transverse section (C, collenchyma ; E, epidermis). 

Prosenchyma.—f, transverse section of the intrafascicular cambium 
in the stem of the same plant ; g, longitudinal section of the same ; 
It, the ends of two sclerenchyinatous cells from the stem of Cardamute 
rhomboxdea ; i, transverse section of the stem of the same plant (i, 
sclerenchyma ; P, bark ; E, epidermis) ; k, transverse section of leaf 
of Saxi/raga hieracifoha ( E , epidermis; PI, palisade-cells; Pn, 
pneumatic tissue). 

form, size, and function, may be reduced to two principal 
types: namely, parenchyma in its widest sense, including 
parenchyma proper, collenchyma, sclerotic parenchyma, 
epidermal cells, suberous parenchyma, etc., and prosen- 
chymain its widest sense, including prosenchyma proper, 
typical wood-cells, traclieids, ducts, bast-cells, sieve-cells, 
etc. See parenchyma and prosenchyma. 

5. Figuratively, an interwoven or intercon- 
nected series or sequence; an intimate con- 
junction, coordination, or concatenation. 

AVe shall perceive . . . [history] to be a tissue of crimes, 
follies, and misfortunes. 

Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xlii. 

It is not easy to reconcile this monstrous tissue of incon- 
gruity and dissimulation with any motives of necessity or 
expediency. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 17. 

6. Same as tissue-paper. See paper . — 7. In 
photog ., a film or very thin plate of gelatin 
compounded with a pigment, made on a con- 
tinuous strip of paper, and used, after bichro- 
mate sensitization, for carbon-printing. 

The tissue is prepared in three varieties of colour, . . . 
Indian ink, sepia, and photographic purple. 

Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 273. 

8. In ciitom ., the geometrid moth Scotosia du- 
bitata : an English collectors’ name — Acciden- 
tal tissue, any tissue that grows in or upon a part to 
which it is foreign. It may be similar to a tissue normally 
found elsewhere in the body (analogous), or unlike any 
of the normal tissues of the organism (heterologous). A 
bony tumor growing in muscle is an example of analogous 
accidental tissue; cancer, of heterologous.— Adenoid, 
adipose, aqueous, areolar, basement, cartilaginous, 
cavernous, chordal, cicatricial tissue. See the quali- 
fying words.— Adventitious tissue. Same as accidental 
tissue.— Cellular tissue, (a) In 6ot., parenchyma. See 
def. 4 and cellular. (6) In zool., areolar tissue. See def. 3. 
— Cloth of tissue!. See doth.— Conducting tissue, in 
hot., loose cellular tissue forming the body of the stigma 
and filling or lining the axis of the style, through which 
the pollen-tubes make their way to the cavity of the ovary. 
Also conductive tissue.— Connective tissue. See connect 
tive.— Cribriform tissue, (a) In hot., cribrose cells, or 
sieve-cells, taken collectively ; sieve-tissue. See sieve-cell. 
(h) In zool., areolar tissue. — Dart old, elastic, epidermal, 
erectile tissue. See the adjectives.— Fatty tissue. 
Same as adipose tissue.— Felted, fib rillif orm, fibrous, 
filamentous, gelatigenous, gelatinous tissue. See 
the adjectives — Fundamental tissue. Seefundamen- 
tal cells, under fundamental.— Glandular woody tissue. 
See glanditlar. — Granulation tissue. See granulation. 
— Healing tissue, in hot., a general name for the cellular 
matter produced for the repair of injury' in plants. Where 
any part of a plant has suffered serious mechanical injury 
by which the deeper tissues are exposed, the surface of 
the wound exhales moisture very rapidly, and soon be- 
comes dry. This drying of the exposed tissues is fatal to 
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their component cells, and the organic contents soon 
undergo cnemical decomposition. This decomposition 
would very soon extend to neighboring cells were it not 
arrested by the tissues for repair. The principal healing 
tissue Is cork. The soft tissues just below the wound im- 
mediately become merismatic and behave precisely like 
normal cork-meristem, covering the entire wound with a 
grayish or brownish film, which is in unbroken connection 
with the edges of the wound. Another form of repair is 
by callus, in which some of the cells at the exposed sur- 
face give rise to elongated sac-like bodies, which fill up 
the greater part of the injured cavity, and serve as a new 
epidermis. Goodale, Pliys. Bot.— Indifferent tissues. 
See indiferent cells, under cell.— Interstitial, larda- 
ceous, laticiferous, leprous, lymphoid, muscular, 
osteogenic tissue. See the adjectives.— Laminated 
tissue, cellular tissue. — Osteoid tissue, a tissue, formed 
of cells with large nuclei, lying in angular cavities of a 
faintly striated cartilage-like intercellular substance. It 
arises from lymphoid medullary cells, or from the peri- 
osteum, and it becomes converted into bone by impregna- 
tion with lime-salts, together with slight morphological 
modifications.— Reticular tissue. Same as adenoid tis - 
sue. — Retiform connective tiBSUe. Same as adenoid 
tissue. — Sclerous tissue, a collective terra embracing the 
cartilaginous, fibrous, and osseous tissues. — Sieve-tis- 
sue. See cribriform tissue, above. — Splenic tissue. Same 
as spleen-pulp. — Sporogenous, sustentacular, trache- 
ary, etc., tissue. See the adjectives.— Vegetable tis- 
sue. See def. 4. 

II. a. Made of tissue. 

Her head was decked with a gypsy hat, from which 
floated a blue tissue veil. Harper's Mag., LXXVIII. 440. 

tissue (tisli'o), v. t.) pret. and pp. tissued , ppr. 
tissuing. [ <tissue,n .] 1. To weave with threads 
of silver or gold, as in the manufacture of tissue. 

The chariot w’as covered with cloth of gold tissued upon 
blue. Bacon, New Atlantis. 

2. To clothe in or adorn with tissue. 

Crested knights and tissued dames 
Assembled at the glorious call. Wharton. 

tissued (tish'od), p. a. [< tissue + -cd 2 .] Varie- 
gated in color; rich and silvery as if made of 
tissue. 

With radiant feet the tissued clouds down steering. 

Milton, Nativity, 1. 146. 

tissue-paper (tish'o-pa^pSr), n. [So called as 
being used to place between the folds of the 
fine silk fabric called tissue; < tissue , 1, + pa- 
per.'] S eepaper. 

tissue-secretion (tish'o-sf-kre^shqn), n. In 
Actinozoa, the sclerenchyma of sclerodermic 
corals, secreted by the polyps themselves and 
not by the coenosarc: opposed to foot-secretion. 

tit 1 (tit), u. [Also tet; < (a) ME. tit , tittc, tette , < 
AS. tit ( titt -) = MD. tittc = MLG. LG. tittc = 
MHG. G. zitze (cf. Sw. tisse, < G. ?) ; mixed in E. 
with (6) E. teat, < ME. tote, < OF. tete, tette, F. 
tette (also teton, tettin) = Sp. Pg. tetta = It. tetta 
(also zitta, cizza , zczzolo ), teat (cf. F. teter = Sp. 
tetar = It. tettare , suckle); root unknown, (c) 
Cf. OHG. tuttd, tufa, tutto , tuto , MHG. tuttc, tute , 
dim. tiitcl, teat; Icel. tata, teat; W. didi, did, 
teat; Gr. nrOdg, teat. The relations of 

these last forms are uncertain.] A teat. See 
teat. 

tit 2 (tit), 7i. [< ME. *tit (found only in comp. : 

see titmouse), < Icel. tittr , a little bird, = Norw. 
tiia, a little bird (cf. Icel. titlingr , > E. titling ); 
perhaps connected with tifi, ‘a small thing.’ 
The word appears also in titlarl *, titling l, tit- 
mouse, and terminally in tomtit, bottle-tit, coal- 
tit, thrusli-tit, wren-tit, and other names.] One 
of several small birds. Specifically— (a) A titling or 
pipit See titlark. (&) A tomtit or titmouse, (c) With a 
qualifying word, or in composition, one of many different 
birds which resemble or suggest titmice, especially of In- 
dia and the East Indies. See phrases and words following. 
— Azure tit or titmouse. Parus ( Cyanestes ) cyanus, in 
part blue, and widely distributed in the northern Palearo 
tic region. Pennant, 1785 ; Latham , 1787.— Bearded tit. 
See bearded . — Cape tit, a penduline titmouse of South 
Africa, xEgithalus pendulinus . — Gold tit, an American 
titmouse, Auriparus fiaviccps, of Texas to California and 
southward, 4 inches long, ashy and whitish with the whole 
head golden-yellow. See titmouse. — Ground tit. See 

• wren-tit. — Hill tit, one of numerous and various small 
oscine birds of the hill-countries of India: very loosely 
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used. See hill-t it, Liotrichidfc, and Siva, 2. All these birds 
are now usually thrown into the non-committal family 
Timeliidic. In illustration of the group may be noted the 
members of the genus MiJila, as M. (formerly Liothrix) 
igncotincta, of the Himalayan region and southward, ana 
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of Liothrix proper, as L. lutea. See also tit-babbter (with 
cut).— Hudsonlan or Hudson’s Bay tit, Parus hudsoni - 
cue, of New England and northward, resembling a chick- 
adee, but marked with brown.— Long-tailed tit. See 
titmouse (tvith cut).— Penduline tit, any titmouse of tho 
genus yEgithalus, with six or eight wide-ranging species 
in Europe and Africa, as jE. pendidinus.— Siberian tit, 
Parus cinct tw.— Toupet tit. See toupet, 2.— Tufted tit, 
a United States crested titmouse, Parus ( Lophophancs ) hi - 
* color; the peto. See cut under titmouse. (See also bottle- 
tit, bush-tit, coal-tit, thrush-tit, icren-tit.) 
tit 3 (tit), n. [Early mod. E. also titt; appar. 
orig. ‘something small.’ Cf. tit 2 , titty 2 . Cf. 
also fof 1 .] 1. A small or poor horse. 

The nag or the hackeneie is verie good for trauelling. 

. . . And if he be broken accordingly, you shall haue a 
little tit that will trauell a whole date without anie bait. 
Stanihurst, Deserip. of Ireland, ii. (Holinshed’s Chron., I.). 

The Modern Poets seem to use Smut as the Old Ones 
did Machines, to relieve a fainting Invention. When 
Pegasus is jaded, and would stand still, he is apt, like 
other Tits, to run into every Puddle. 

Jeremy Collier, Short View (ed. 1G9S), p. 0. 

2. A child ; a girl ; a young woman : a depre- 
ciatory term. 

I wonder that any man is so mad to come to see theso 
rascally tits play here. B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, Ind. 

3. A bit; morsel. Balliwell. 

[Obsolete or rare in all uses.] 

tit 4 (tit), 7i. [In the phrase tit for tat , a varia- 
tion of tip for tap: see under tip 2 , «. Tit and 
tat in this phrase are in themselves meaning- 
less; the phrase is often written with hyphens, 
tit-for-tat, and indeed is better so written, be- 
ing practically one word.] In the phrase tit 
for tat (literally, in the original form tip for 
tap, ‘blow for blow’), a retaliatory return ; an 
equivalent by way of repartee or answer: as, to 
give a person tit for tat in a dispute or a war 
of wit. 

Tit for tat, Betsey 1 You are right, iny girl. 

Colman and Garrick, Clandestine Marriage, v. 2. 

I have had my tit-for-tat with John Russell, and I turned 
him out on Friday last. 

Palmerston, in McCarthy’s Hist. Own Times, xxiii. 
tit c t (tit), v. t. [< ME. titten, tytten, origin ob- 
scure ; cf. tight 1, v.] To pull tightly. (Halli- 
well , under tittc (2).) 

And the feete uppward fast knytted, 

And in strang paynes be streyned and tytted. 

Hampole, MS. Bowes, p. 210. ( Ualliwell .) 

tit 5 f (tit), n. [< ME. tittc; < tit 5 , v.] A pull. 
Yf that tre war tite pulled oute 
At a tittc, with al the rotes oboute. 

Hampole, Pricke of Conscience, 1. 1915 (Morris and Skeat’s 

[Spec. Eng. Lit.). 

tit c t, adv. A Middle English variant of titc 1 . 
Titan 1 (ti'tan), ii. [< ME. Titan, Tytan,< OF. Ti- 
tan, F. Titan = Sp. Titan = Pg. Titdo = It. Titano 
= G. Dan. Sw. Titan, < L. Titan , rarely Titamis 
(pi. Titanes, Tita7ii),<. Gr. Tirai»(pl. T«-at>rf, T iry- 
vzq), a Titan; cf. ti-&, day, < rt, lighten, illu- 
mine.] 1. In mytliol., one of a -race of primor- 
dial deities, children of Uranus and Ge (Heaven 
and Earth), or their son Titan, supposed to rep- 
resent the various forces of nature. In the old- 
est accounts there were six male Titans (Oceanus, Cocus, 
Crius, Hyperion, Japetus, and Kronos), and six female 
(Theia, Rhea, Themis, Mnemosyne, Phoebe, ami Tethys). 
They were imprisoned by their father Uranus from their 
birth, but, after unmanning and dethroning him, were de- 
livered by Kronos. Zeus, son of Kronos, compelled him to 
disgorge his elder brothers and sisters, whom he had 
swallowed at their birth, and after a terrible war thrust 
the Titans (except Oceanus) into Tartarus, under guard 
of the hundred-armed giants. In the later legends, Titan, 
the father of the Titans, yielded the supreme power to his 
younger brother Kronos, but regained it, ana was finally 
overcome by the thunderbolts of Zeus (Jupiter), son of 
Kronos (Saturn), who then became the supreme god. The 
Titans in their wars are said to have piled mountains 
upon mountains to scale heaven, and they are taken as the 
types of lawlessness, gigantic size, and enormous strength. 
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’Tis an old tale ; Jove strikes the Titans down, 

Not when they set about their mountain-piling, 

But when another rock would crown the work. 

Browning, Paracelsus, iv. 

2. Any one of the immediate descendants of 
the Titans, as Prometheus and Epimetheus. — 

3. The sun personified, Titan being at times 
substituted by the Latin poets for Helios as 
god of the sun. 

And Titan , tired in the mid-day heat, 

With burning eye did hotly overlook them. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 177. 

4. The sixth in order of the eight satellites of 
the planet Saturn, and the largest, appearing 
ns a star of the ninth magnitude. See Saturn. 
— 5. A genus of beetles. Matthews . 

titan 2 (ti'tan), n. [= F. titanc = Sp. Pg. It. 
titanio , < NL. titanium: see titanium .] 1. A 
calcareous earth ; titanite. — 2. Titanium, 
titanate (tl'tan-at) ? n. [< titan{ic) 2 + -afci.] 
A salt of titanic acid. 

Titanesque (tl-ta-nesk'), a. [< Titan* + -esque.] 
Characteristic or suggestive of the Titans, or 
of the legends concerning them; of Titanic 
character or quality. 

llis extraordinary metaphors, and flashes of Titanesque 
humour. Fronde, Carlyle (First Forty Years), xx. 

Titaness (tl'tan-es), n. [< Titan* 4- -css .] A 
female Titan; a woman of surpassing size or 
power. 

So likewise did this Titancssc aspire 
Rule and dominion to herselfe to gainc. 

Spenser, F. Q., VII. vi. 4. 

Titania (tl-ta'ni-ii), n. [< L. Titania, poetically 
applied to Diana (as well as to Latona, Pyr- 
rlia, and Circe), fern. o£ Titanius, of tlie Titans, 
< Titan, Titan: see Titan.'] 1. The queen of 
Fairyland, and consort of Oberon. 

Obcron. Non*, my Titania ; wake j’ou, my sivect queen. 

Titania. My Oberon I what visions liavo I seen ! 

Shak., M. N. D., Iv. 1. SO. 
2. A genus of lepidoptcrous insects. Uiibncr, 
181G. 

titanian 1 (tl-ta'ni-an), a. [< L. Titanius, of tbo 
Titans. < Titan, Titan: seo Titan.] Samo as 
titanic l. Johnson, in Boswell, I. 174. 
titanian 2 (tl-ta'ni-an), a. [< titanium + -nn.] 
Same as titanic 2 . 

titanic 1 (ti-tan'ik), a. [= F. titanique = Sp. 
Titdnico = Pg. It. Titauico, < L. ns if * Titanicus 
(for which Titaniacus), < Gr. Tiraviui;, of or per- 
taining to a Titan or the Titans, < Trrdn, Titan: 
seo Titan 1 .] Of, pertaining to, or character- 
istic of the Titans; hence, enormous in sizo, 
strength, or degree; gigantic; superhuman; 
huge; vast. 

titanic 2 (ti-tan'ik), a. [< titanium + -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to titanium — Titanic acid, TICK ti- 
tanfum dioxld. When prepared artlflcially it 1 b a white 
tasteless powder which assumes a yellow color when gen. 
tly heated. It is fusible in the oxyhydrogen flame. It is 
insoluble in water, in hydrochloric acid, and in dilute sul- 
phuric acid. It occurs in nature In three forms, as rutile, 
octahcdritc or anatnse, and brookitc. Also called Manic 
arid or anhydrid.— Titanic iron ore. Same as ilmcnite. 
—Titanic schorl, a name of rutile, 
titanical (ti-tan'i-kal), a. [< titanic* + -uf.] 
Same as titanic 1 — Titanical starst, the planets, 
titaniferous (ti-ta-nif'e-rus), a . [< NL. tita- 
nium 4- L. ferre, = E "bcarl, 4- -ok$.] Con- 
taining titanium : as, titaniferous iron Titanif- 

erous cerite. Same as tscheffkinite. — Titaniferous 
iron ore, titaniferous oxid of iron, ilmenite. 
titanite (ti'tan-it), n. [< titanium + -itc 2 .] An 
ore of titanium. See sphcnc. 
titanitic(ti-ta-nit'ik),rt. [< titanite + -?c.] Samo 
as titanic 2 . 

titanium (ti-ta'ni-um), n. [NL., so called in 
fanciful allusion to the Titans; < L. Titan , < 

- Gr. Tirav, Titan : see Titan.] Chemical symbol, 
Ti; atomic weight, 48.17. A metal which is 
not found native, hut as artificially prepared 
is a dark-gray powder having a decided metal- 
lic luster, and resembling iron in appearance. 
It occurs, in the form of the dioxld, In three different crys- 
talline forms — rutile, brookitc, and anatase— and is also 
found quite frequently in combination with the protoxld 
of Iron, mixed with more or less of the peroxid of the 
same metal. (See ilmenife .) Titanium appears to he a 
pretty widely distributed element, having been found in 
many minerals and rocks, as well as in clays and soils re- 
sulting from their decomposition, but it nowhere occurs 
in considerable quantity in any one locality; it has also 
been detected in meteorites and in the sun. Titanium 
is very remarkable in its power of combining with nitro- 
gen at a high temperature. Certain copper-colored cu- 
bical crystals which are not infrequently found In the 
“bear” of blast-furnaces, and were supposed by Wol- 
laston to be pure titanium, were shown by Wdhler to con- 
sist of a cyanonitrid of that metal. As titanium enters 
into the composition of so many Iron ores, it is natural 
that it should have been found in many kinds of pig-iron. 
Its presence in small quantity does not appear to havonn 
injurious effect. A considerable number of patents liavo 
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been taken out for supposed improvements In the manu- 
facture of iron and steel in which titanium has played an 
Important part. So-called "titanic steel” was at one time 
extensively advertised as being of unrivaled excellence ; 
but several chemists of high reputation have declared 
themselves unable to detect any titanium in it. The 
chemical relations of titanium arc peculiar : in some re- 
spects it stands midway between tin and silicon ; in other 
ways it is allied to iron, chromium, and aluminium. 

titanium-green (tJ-ta'ni-um-gren), n. Tita- 
nium ferroeyanide, precipitated by potassium 
ferrocyanide from a solution of titanic clilorid, 
recommended as an innocuous substitute for 
Sckweinfurt green and other arsenical green 
pigments. The color, however, is far inferior 
to that of Sehweinfurt green. 

Titanomachy (tl-ta-nom'a-ki), n. [< Gr. T travo- 
/taxia, < hrav, Titan, +' \idxn, battle.] The 
battlo or war of the Titans with the gods. 
Gladstone, Contemporary Rev., LI. 760. 
Titanomys (ti-tan'o-mis), n. [NL. (Von Meyor, 
1843), < Gr. Titov, Titan, + /tv f, mouse.] A ge- 
nus of fossil duplieident rodents, of the family 
Lagomijid/c, related to the living pikas, but 
characterized by the single upper and lower 
premolar, instead of two such teeth. 
Titanotheriids (tl-ta'no-tho-ri'i-de), n. pi. 
[NL., < Titanothcrium + -id.T.j A family of ex- 
tinct perissodaetyls, based on the genus Titano- 
thcrium. 

titanotherioid (ti-ta-no-the'ri-oid), n. and a. 
[< Titanothcrium + -out.] I, n. A titanothe- 
rium, or a related mammal. Nature, XLI. 347. 

II. a. Resembling or related to the genus 
Titanothcrium. 

Titanotheriiun (ti-ta-n5-th6'ri-um), n. [NL. 
(Leidy, 1853), < Gr. Tirin', Titan, + Gqpiov, a 
wild beast.] 1. A genus of gigantic perisso- 
dactyl mammals from the Miocene of North 
America. — 2. [/. c.] A member of tkiB gonus. 
titan-schorl (ti'tqn-shArl), n. Native oxid of 
titanium. 

tit-babbler (tit'bab'ltr), n. A hill-tit, Tricho- 
stoma rostratum, inhabiting tho Malay penin- 
sula, Sumatra, and Borneo. It was originally de- 
scribed by Blytll In 1842 ns Trichostoma rodratum, nnd 
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has Blnce been placed in six other genera, with various 
specific names. It is 5 inches long, with red eyes, bluish 
feet, and varied brownish coloration. The name extends 
to other hill-tits which have improperly been placed In 
Trichostnma, the one here named being the only member 
of this genus in a proper sense, 
titbit (tit'bit), ii. [Also tidbit; < tit 3, a bit, 
morsel, + bit.] A delicato bit; a swcot. mor- 
sel. = Syn. Delicacy, Dainty, Tidbit. Sco dclicacit. 
tite 1 (tit), adr. [Also spelled tight, and eon- 
fused with tight 1 ; also titli ; <MFi. titc, Ujtc, tit, 
tyt, erroneously li-t, also tid, < Icol. titt, quickly, 
neut. of tidhr, frequent, usual, ongor (superl. in 
tho phrase sent tidhast, quickly, immediately). 
Cf. titchj.] Quickly'; soon; fast: as, ran as tile 
as you can. [Obsolete or prov. Eng. and U. S.] 
Then the troiens full tyt tokyn there hertes. 

Destruction of Troy (B. E. T. S.), 1. C518. 
As tit ns the! come him to tho sothc for to telle, 
Thci sett hem doun softly that semly he-forc. 

William of Palcmc (E. E. T. S.), 1. 852. 
And who fyndis hym greued late hym telle tyte. 

York Plays, p. 304. 

As titet (without a following as), quickly; immediately. 

I filial telle tlie as Hte what this tree hntte. 

Piers Plowman (B), xvi. 01. 

tite'-t, a. An old spelling of tight L Bailey. 
tite 3 t. A Middle English form of tidctli , third 
person singular present indicative of tide*. 
titelf, n. A Middle English form of tittle 2 . 
titelyf (tlt'li), adv. [Also spoiled tightly , and 
confused with tightly l; also tithly ; < ME*, tytly, 
erroneously tigtly , also tidlichc , tidlikc, < Icdl. 
tidhuliga, frequently, < tidhr, frequent (neut. 
titt, quickly): see titc*."] Quickly; soon. 
With-out tarying to his tent tytly tlml yodc, 

And were set all samyn tho soucrain before. 

Destruction of Troy (E. KT. S.), 1. 1094. 
Hold, sirrah, bear you these letters tightly; 

Sail like my pinnace to these golden shores. 

Shak., M. W. of W., i. 3. 88. 


titbe 

titert, titererf, Old spellings of tittei 1, titterer. 
tit-for-tat (tit'fgr-tat'), n. See tit 1 . / 

titbt (titli), adv. [A var. of titc 1 , < ME. tit, tid, 
quickly: see tide 1 .] Same as tite 1 . 

Of a good stirring strain too, she goes tith. 

Fletcher, Loyal Subject, iiL 4. 

tithable (ti'THa-bl), a . and n. [Also titheable; 

< tithe 4- -able.] I. a. 1. Subject to the pay- 
ment of tithes, as property ; capable of being 
tithed. 

It is not to be expected from the nature of these gen- 
eral commentaries that I should particularly specify what 
things are tithable and what not, the time when, or the 
manner and proportion in which, tithes are usually due. 

Blackstone, Com., II. iii. 

2f. Assessable for tithes, or for the payment of 
any tax to a parish, as a person. 

They [Virginians] call all negroes above sixteen years of 
age tithable, be they male or female, and all white men 
of tlie same age. Beverley, Virginia, iv. TT 18. 

II. f n. A person by or for whom tithes or par- 
ish taxes were payable. 

Their parishes are accounted large or small, in propor- 
tion to the number of tithables contained in them, and not 
according to the extent of land. Beverley, Virginia, iv. TI 33. 

tithe 1 (tiTH), a. and n. [Formerly also tythe ; < 
ME. tithe, tytlic, tctlie , < AS. teotha for *tcdntha, 

< tedn, ti6n , tync , ten: see ten, tenth.'] I.+ a. 
Tenth. 

Every tithe soul, ’mongst many thousand. 

Shak., T. and C., ii. 2. 19. 

II. n. 1. A tenth; the tenth part of anything; 
hence, any indefinitely small part. 

I have searched . . . man by man, boy by boy ; . . .the 
tithe of a hair was never lost in my house before. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iii. 3. 66. 
2. A contribution or tax for some public use, 
either voluntary or enforced, of one tenth of the 
quantity or of the value of the subject from or 
on account of which it is paid; hence, any 
ratable tax payable in kind or by commutation 
of its value in money. The levying of tithes in kind 
on natural productions or the proceeds of industry was 
generally practised In ancient times, for both civil and 
ecclesiastical uses; and this Is still the prevalent method of 
taxation for all purposes in Mohammedan countries. It 
was established and definitely regulated for the support 
of religion among tlie Hebrew s ; and it was revived for the 
support of the Christian church by a law of Charlemagne 
about the beginning of the ninth century, after some pre- 
vious fluctuating use of it. Ecclesiastical tithes were 
always moro or less oppressive and unequal in their inci- 
dence, nnd they have been generally abolished except in 
Great Britain, where they are still maintained, mainly in 
the shape of commuted rent-charges upon land. As there 
recognized, tithe is defined as tlie tenth part of the in- 
crease annually arising from the profits of land and stock 
and the personal industry of the inhabitants, allotted for 
the maintenance of the clergy or priesthood, for their sup- 
port, and other church purposes. Under tlie ancient Jew- 
ish law, tithes of all produce, including flocks and cattle, 
were to be given to the Levite, and of this tithe or tenth 
a tenth was to be given to the priests. In modern ec- 
clesiastical usage, tithes are divided into personal, pre- 
dial, and mixed : personal, when accruing from labor, art, 
trade, and manufacture; predial, when issuing directly 
from the earth, as hay, wood, grain, and fruit ; and mixed , 
when accruing from beasts which are fed from the ground. 
Another division of tithes is into great and small. Great 
tithes consist of all species of corn and grain, hay and 
wood ; small tithes, of predial tithes of other kinds, to- 
gether with mixed and personal tithes. In England great 
tithes belong to the rector, and are hence called parson- 
age or rectorial tilhc8; and the others are due to the vicar, 
nnd are hence called vicarage tithes. (See altarage, 2.) 
In England tithes are now often impropriated to laymen, 
ecclesiastical corporations, etc. Several acts of Parliament 
have been passed for the commutation of tithes in England 
and Ireland, the usual form being the conversion of tithes 
into a rent-charge called the lithe rent-charge, payable in 
money, and chargeable on the land. In regard to tithes 
in Scotland, see tcind. 

3f. A tax assessed by tlie vestry of a parish. — 
Commutation Of tithes, in England nnd Ireland, the 
conversion of tithes into a rent-charge payable in money, 
and chargeable on the land. See Commutation of Tithes 
Act, under comm utation.— Composition of tithes. 
Same as real composition (b) (which see, under rcall).— 

S ala din tithe, a general tax on movable property and 
revenues from land levied in France and England in 118S 
for the support of the third crusade, organized for the 
recovery of tlie Holy Land from the sultan Snladin. See 
Ordinance of the Saladin Tithe, under ordinance. — Titu- 
lars of the tithes. See titular. 
tithe 1 (tlTH), v.\ pret. and pp. tithed, ppi. tith- 
ing. [Formerly also tythe ; < ME. tithen, tythen, 
tethcn,(. AS. tedthian, tithe, < fedtha, tithe, tenth : 
seo tithe*, a.] I. trans. 1. To subject to tithes 
or the payment of a tithe; impose a tithe or 
tenth of or upon. 

When thou hast made an end of tithing all the tithes of 
thine increase. Deut. xxvi. 12. 

2. To pay tithes on ; give or yield up a tithe of. 

Military spoil, and the prey gotten in war, is also tytha- 
hie, for Abraham tytlicd it to Melchizedek. 

Spclman, Tythes, xvi. 
3f. To take or reckon by tenths or tens ; take 
tithe or every tonth of. 
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Which Armic (snitli Fernandes) he [the King] tythed out 
of His people, taking one onely of ten. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 463. 

' The multitude are tith'd, and every tenth only spar’d. 

Milton, Hist. Eng., vi. 

To tithe mint and cumin, to exercise rigid authority 
or close circumspection in small matters, while neglecting 
greater or more important ones : with reference to Mat. 
xxiii. 23. 

Il.t intrans. To pay tithes. 1’icrs Plowman 
(A), viii. G5. 

For lamb, pig, and calf, and for other the like, 

Tithe so as thy cattle the Lord do not strike. 

Timer, January's Husbandry, st. 42. 

tithe 2 t, v. 1. [ME. tithen, tuthen,< AS. tithian, 
tythian (= OS. tugitlion = MHG. rjc-pmiilcit), 
concede, grant.] To concede; grant. Pob.oJ 
Gloucester. 

tithe-commissioner (tiTH'ko-misli ,/ qn-er), n. 
Ono of a hoard of officers appointed by the 
English government for arranging propositions 
for commuting or compounding for tithes. Sini- 
monds. 

tithe-free (tiTH'fre), a. Exempt from tho pay- 
ment of tithes. 

tithe-gatherer (tirn'gaTn’er-er), ». Ono who 
collects tithes. 

titheless ttiTH'les), n. [< f/f/ic 1 + -icss.] Tithe- 
free. 

tithe-owner (tiTH'o"ner), v. A person to whom 
tithes are due ; one who owns the right to re- 
ceive and use the tithes of a parish or locality. 
In Great Britain many laymen aro tithe-owners, 
through impropriation, linetje. Bril., XXIII. 
412. 

tithe-payer (tiTii'pa'tr), ». One who pays 
tithes; a person from whom tithes are due. 
tithe-pig (tiTH'pig), ». One pig out of ten, paid 
as a tithe or church-rate, tsliak., It. and J., 

1. 4. 70. 

tithe-proctor (tlTH'prok'tor), n. A levior or 
collector of tithes or church-rates. 
tither 1 (ti'THer), II. [< ME. tithrrc, Ujthcrc ; < 
tithe i + -ci 1 .] 1. One who levies or collects 

tithes. — 2. A tithe-payer. 

Simile tythere* ueren foulc yshent. 

Chaucer, Frier's Tale, t. 12. 

3. All advocate or a supporter of tithes; one 
who maintains the principle of ecclesiastical 
tithing. [Rare.] 

Tithen themselves have contributed to thir own con- 
futation, by confessing that the (.'hutch liv’d primitively 
on Alms. Milton, lunching Hirelings. 

tither 2 (tirn'cr), nulif. pron. A Scotch form of 
tothcr. 

Tlie tane o’ them i9 fn' o’ com, 

Tile tither is fu’ o’ line . 

Willie rriit/ May Margaret (Child’s ballads, II. lt.i). 
tithe-stealer (tiTii'ste U*r), u. One who evades 
the payment of tithes, or who dishonestly « ith- 
holds some part of the tithes due from him. 

The ’squire has made all his tenants atheists and lythc- 
Healer: f. Addison, Spectator, No 112. 

tithing 1 (tripling), II. [< MI‘]. tithing, tctlnng, 
tending, tcondtng, < AS. Udthmg, tuithung, a 
tithing, tithe, decimation, a band of ten men; 
verbal n. of Uothtan, tithe: see tithi 1 , r.] 1. 

In old Eng. hue, a decennary: a number or 
company of about ten householders, or one 
tenth of a hundred (which see), who, dwell- 
ing near each other, were regarded as consti- 
tuting a distinct community for some purposes 
of civil order ami police regulation, the sev- 
eral members being treated as sureties or free 
pledges to the king for the good behavior of 
each other. Although this institution Has long ceased, 
the name ami corresponding territorial^ division arc still 
ietained in many parts of England. 

2. The aet of levying or taking tithe; that 
which is taken as tithe; a tithe. 

tithing-t, n. Tidings. Alliterative Poems (ed. 
Morris), ii. 4 08. 

tithing-man (ti'Tlling-man), n. [< ME *tithing- 
man, < AS. teolhmgmann ; < tithing 1 + 

1. In old Png. law, the chief man of a tithing: 
same as headborough. — 2. In England, a peace- 
officer; an under-constable; in early New Eng- 
land 1u.it., a town officer elected each year 
to exercise a general moral police (derived 
from the constabulary functions of the English 
tithing-man) in the town. Eater his functions were 
nearly confined to preserving order during divine sci\iee 
and enforcing attendance upon it. An officer called the 
tithing-man, with similar moral police duties, was also, 
in the seventeenth century, chosen in Mar} land manors. 

The oldest people in New England remember the tithing- 
man as a kind of Sunday Constable, whose special duty 
it was. in the old parish meeting-house, to quiet the rest- 
lessness of youth and to disturb the slumbers of age. 

Johns Ilopkins Ilist. Studies, I. 1. 
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tithing-pennyt (ti'THing-pen^i), n. A small 
sum paid to the sheriff by' each tithing, etc., 
for the charge of keeping courts, 
tithlyf (tith'li), adv. [A var. of titchj. as tith of 
titc 1 .] Same as titchj. 

I have seen him trip it tithly. 

Beau, and FI. {Imp. Biel.) 

Tithonian (ti-tlio'ni-an), a. [< L. Tith onus, < 
Gr. T iduvog, in Gr. myth, the brother of Priam 
and consort of Eos or Aurora, and endowed 
with immortality.] A name given by* Oppel to 
a peculiar facies of Upper Jurassic rocks ex- 
tensively developed in southern France and on 
the southern side of tho Alps. The series thus 
named is characterized by limestones of very uniform 
lithological character, as if deposited in deep water when 
the conditions of deposition were for a long time remark- 
ably uniform in character. 

tithonic (ti-tlion'ik), a. [= F. tithonique , < Gr. 
Td/wrof, Tithonus: see Tithonian.’] Pertaining 
to or denoting those rays of light which pro- 
duce chemical effects; actinic. See actinism. 
tithonicity (tith-o-nis'i-ti), n. [< tithonic + 

- itij .] That property of light by which it pro- 

duces chemical effects; actinism, 
tithonographic (ti-tho-no-graf'ik), a. [< Gr. 
TtOuvoc (see tithonic) + )pa$uv, write.] Fixed 
or impressed by the tithonic rays of light; 
photographic. 

Draper also did something like the same thing, but not 
quite the same thing, in what he cnlled a tithonographic 
rcpiescntntion of the solar spectrum. 

J. X. Loclq/cr, Spcct. Anal., p. SI. 

tithonometer (tith -o-nom'e- ter), ii. [< Gr. 
T/0ur«f (seo tithonic) 4- girpov, measure.] An 
instrument devised by Dr. John W. Draper 
(1S44) to mcasuro tho tithonic or chemical ac- 
tion of light-rays by their effect in causing the 
chemical union of ehlorin and hydrogen. See 
the quotation. 

The tithonometer consists essentially of a mixture of 
equal measures of chlorine and hydrogen gases evolved 
fiom and confined by a fluid which absorbs neither. This 
mixture is kept in a graduated tube so arranged that the 
gaseous surface exposed to the rays never varies in extent, 
notwithstanding the contraction which may he going on 
in its volume, and the muriatic acid resulting from its 
union is removed by rapid absorption. 

Amcr. Jour. Sci., XEVI. 21S. 

tithymalt (tith'i-mnl), n. [Also tithijmall , titlii- 
mat , titimal , < OF. titlnjmalc, < L. iithijmalus , 
titlnjmaUus, < Gr. TiOiga'/or, spurge, euphorbia.] 
A plant of tho genus Euphorbia; spurge, 
titi 1 , n. Sec tcc-tcc. 
titi- (to'le), n. Same ns buckwhcat-trcc. 
Titianesque (tish-ia-ncsk')» a. [< Titian (see 
def.) *f ~(sguc.] Characteristic of or resem- 
bling the works of tho Venetian painter Titian 
fTizinno Yeecllio, 1477-1570). Jthciuvinn, No. 
JlHil, p. 537. 
titifillt, n. Sec titicil. 

titilt, n. and v. An obsolete form of title, tittle 2 . 
titillate (tit'i-lat), r. t. ; pret. ami pp. titillated , 
ppr. titillating. [< L. titillatus, pp. of titillarc 
(> It. titillarc = Sp. titilar = Pg. titillar = F. 
titdlcr), tickle.] To tickle; excite a tickling 
or tingling sensation in; hence, to excite plea- 
surably; exhilarate; elate. 

The gnomes direct, to even' atom just, 

The pungent giains of titillating dust 

Pope, K. of the L., v. S4. 

titillation (til-i-hVshon), n. [< F. titillation == 
Pr. titillacio = Sp. tititacion = Pg. tititla^do 
= It. titiflacionr,< L. UtillaUo{n-), a tickling, < 
titillarc , pp. titillatus , tickle: seo titillate.] 1 . 
The act of titillating, or the state of being tit- 
illated; a tickling or itching sensation or state 
of feeling; hence, a passing or momentary ex- 
citation, physical or mental. 

A poor auricular transient titillation. 

Jtev. S. Ward, Sermons, p. ICO. 
The vulgar intellectual palate hankers after the titilla- 
tion of foaming phrase Lowell, Study Windows, p. 2S1. 
2. That which titillates; something having tit- 
illating properties. [Hare.] 

Your Spanish titillation in a glove 

The best perfume. B. Jonson, Alchemist, iv. 2. 

titillative (tit'i-la-tiv), a. [< titillate 4- - ivc .] 
Tending to titillate or tickle. Imp. Diet. 
titimalet, n. Same as hthymal. JJalliwcll. 
titivate, tittivate (tit'i-vut), r. ?. and t. ; pret. 
and pp. titivated , iittivated, ppr. titivating, titti - 
rating. [Appar. a factitious word, based per- 
haps on fifty 1 , w ith a Latin-seeming termination 
as in cultivate.] To dross or spruce up; get or 
put into good trim; smarten, or smarten one’s 
self. [Colloq. or slang.] 

The girls arc nil bo titivated off with false beauty that a 
fellow loses his heart before he knows it. 

Dole’s Sermons, I. 151. {Bartlett.) 


title 

Let me go down and settle whilst you call in your black 
roan and titivate a bit. Thackeray, Virginians, xlviii. 

titivilf, n. [Also titifill, early mod.^E. tijttg - 
fi/llc; origin obscure.] A knave; a jade. 

titlark (tit' lark), n. [< tit 2 4- lari: 1 . Cf. tit- 
mouse. Cf. Shetland tcctick, titlark.] A small 
lark-liko bird; hence, specifically, in ornith., a 
titling; a pipit; any bird of the genus Anthus 
or subfamily An thin & (see these words, and 
pipit). There are many species, of most parts of the 
world. The common titlark of the United States is A. 
lu dovicia mis, which abounds in eastern parts of the coun- 
try and in Canada. Several are common English birds, ns 
the meadow-pipit or inoss-creeper, A. pratensis ; the tree- 
pipit or field-titlark, A. arboreus ; and the sea-titlark or 
rock-pipit, A. obscin us. See rock-pipit, cut under Anthus, 
and phrases under lark. 

title (ti'tl), n. [< ME. title, titcl, titil, titill , a 
title, a stroke over an abridged word (a tittle), 
an epistle, < OF. title, titre, tiltrc , a title, a 
stroke over an abridged word to indicate let- 
ters wanting, F. titre, a title, a stroke over an 
abridged word, right, claim, standard (of gold 
and silver), document, title in law, title-deed, 
head (of a page), etc., = Pr. titol, tiltrc, titidc, 
point or dot over ?, = Sp. titulo, title, tilde, a 
stroke over a word, an accent, tilde, = Pg. 
titulo, title, til, a stroke over a word, an accent, 
tilde, = Cat. tittla, mark, sign, character, = It. 
titolo, title, = Wallach. title, circumflex, = D. 
titcl = OHG. titul, MHG. titcl, tittcl, G. titcl = 
Sw. Dan. titcl, < L. titul us, title, a superscrip- 
tion, label, notice, token, etc., ML. also a stroke 
over an abridged word, a tittle; with dim. 
term, -ulus, from a root unknown. Cf. tittle^ 
and tilde, doublets of title.] 1. An inscription 
placed on or over something to distinguish or 
specialize it; an affixed individualizing term 
or phrase. [Obsolescent.] 

And Pilate wrote a title, and put it on the cross. 

John xix. 19. 

Tell me once more what title thou [a casket] dost hear. 

Shak., M. of V.. ii. 9. 35. 

2. A prefixed designating word, phrase, or 
combination of phrases; an initial written or 
printed designation; the distinguishing name 
attached to a written production of any kind: 
as, tho title of a book, a chapter or section of 
a hook, etc.; tho title of a poem. The title of a 
book in the fullest sense includes all the matter in the 
title-page preceding the author’s name or whatever stands 
in place of it. It may be either a single word or a short 
piirase, or he divided into a leading and a subordinate 
title connected by or; or it may be extended by way of 
description to the larger part of a closely printed page, 
according to a practice formerly very common. The title 
by >\hicli a book is quoted, however, is nearly always the 
shortest form that will serve to designate it distinctively, 
l’or bibliographical purposes, especially in the cases of 
old, rare, and curious hooks, the entire title-page, word for 
word and point for point, is regarded ns the title, and 
m hen copied the actual typography is often indicated, as 
by a vertical bar after each word which ends a line, etc. 

They live by selling titles, not books, and if that carry 
off one impression, they have their ends. 

Brydcn, life of Lucian. 

3. Same as title-page , in some technical or oc- 
casional uses. — 4. In bookbinding, the panel 
on tho back of which tho name of the book is 
imprinted. — 5. A descriptive caption or head- 
ing to a document; the formula by which a le- 
gal instrument of any kind is headed : as, the 
title of an act of Congress or of Parliament; 
tho title of a deed, a writ, or an affidavit. — 6. 
In some statutes, law-books, and tho like, a di- 
vision or subdivision of the subject, usually a 
larger division than article or section. — 7. A 
characterizing term of address; a descriptive 
name or epithet. 

Katharine the curst! 

A title for a inaid of all titles the worst. 

Shak., T. of the S., i. 2. 130. 

8. Specifically, a distinguishing appellation be- 
longing to a person by right of rank or endow- 
ment, or assigned to him as a mark of respect 
or courtesy. Titles in this sense may be classified as — 
(1) titles of office, whether hereditary or limited to chosen 
incumbents, as emperor or empress, king or queen, presi- 
dent, judge, mayor, bishop or archbishop, rector, deacon, 
general, admiral, captain, etc.; (2) hereditary titles of no - 
bilitu, as duke, marquis, earl, viscount, haion (the five 
British titles of nobility, of which any except the first may 
be held as a title of courtesy by the son and heir, or even 
the grandson, of tiic holder of a higher title), count, etc. ; 
(3) titles of distinction or merit, ns baronet (hereditary) 
and knight in Great Britain, and those conferred by mem- 
bership of honorary orders, or the like ; (4) titles of attribu- 
tion, pertaining to specific offices or ranks, or bestowed 
upon certain historical persons, ns j’our, his, or hcrMnjes- 
ty, Highness, Grace, Honor, etc., and various epithets pre- 
fixed or appended to names, as the Honorable or Bight 
Honorable (Hon. or Kt. Hon.), Beverend or Right Keverend 
(Bev. or Rt. Rev.), the Great, the Fair (Philip the Fair), the 
Catholic (Ferdinand the Catholic), etc.; (5)fftfcso/ degree 
(commonly called degrees), as doctor of divinity (D. DA of 
laws (LL. D.),of philosophy (Ph.D.).orof medicine(M. D.), 
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the quantity of any given constituent present tittlebat (tit'l-bat), n. [Corrupt, for stickle- what became oi this titubating this towering 

in a compound by observing the quantity of back.] Same as stickleback. ‘ waterborne, Apol. for Learning, p. 29. (Latham.) 

a liquid of known strength (called a standard There sat the man who .had . . . agitated the scientific titubation (tit-u-ba'shon), «. [=F. titubation 

• Lhckens, Pickwick, 1 . _ p„_ titubeacSo = It. ” titiibazionc, < L. tituba- 


< tittle 1 + -cr 1 .] A tattler; a prater. 

Tituleris . . . 

That bablid ffor the best. 

Richard the Redcless, iv. 57. 

Be no totiler. 

MS. Bibl. Reg. 17 B. xvii. f. 141. ( Halliicell .) 


tittle-tattle (tit'l-tat'l), v. i. [< tittle 1 + tat- titular (tit'u-liir), a. and n. [= P. titulaire - 

Sp. Pg. titular = It. titolarc, < TslL. *titulcms, 

pertaining to a title, < L. titulus, title : see title."] 

1. a. 1. Of, pertaining to, or having a title, in 
any sense; existing in or by reason of title; 
so designated or entitled: as, titular rank, dig- 
nity, orrights; titular possession ; a titular pro- 
fessor or incumbent of office (that is, one bear- 
ing the title, in distinction from an adjunct or 
a deputy). 

The titular Dr. Lamb is committed to the Gate-house, 
about causing a Westminster scholar to give himself to 
the devil. Court and Times of Charles I. 305. 

2. Existing in or having the title only; being 
such only in name; so-called; nominal; not 
actual: as, a titular sovereignty or bishopric; 
the line of titular kings of Jerusalem. 

I appeal to any Header if this is not the Conditions in 
which these Titular Odes appear. 

Congreve , On the Pindaric Ode. 
This titular sovereign of half a dozen empires, in which 
ho did not actually possess a rood of land. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., i. 2. 

3. Receiving the name (of), or used by name, 
as part of a titlo; giving or taking title. See 
quotation, and titular church, below. - 

The present cardinals titular of tlie basilican churches 
of San Marco, nnd of the Sti. ApostolL 

A’, and Q., 7th ser., VI. 207. 

Titular abbot. .See abbot .— Titular bishop, in the 


solution ) necessary to convert the constituent world with the Theory of Tittlebats. 
into another form, the close of the reaction tittlert (tit'l^r), a. [ME. titclcr, tutelcr, totiler; 
being marked by some definite phenomenon, - - • - - . 

usually a change of color or the formation of a 
precipitate. Also called volumetric analysis. 
ti-tree (te'tre), II. X. A palm-lily: same as til. 

— 2. Same as tca-trcc. 

tit-tat-to (tit'tat-to'), »i. [< tit, tat, to, three 

meaningless syllables used in counting.] A 
game : same as crisscross, 3. 
tittet, adv. See tile 1 . 

titter 1 (tit' er) , v. i. [< ME. titcrcn , < Icol. iitra 
= OHG. zitteron, MHG. citcrn, G. cittern, trem- 
ble, quiver. Cf. teeter, totter 1 .] If. To move 
back and forth ; s way ; waver. 

In titerynne and pursuyte nnd delayes. 

The folk devyne at wagping of a stree. 

Chaucer , Troilus, it 1744. 

2. To teeter; seesaw. — 3. To tremble. Eal- 
liwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

titter 2 (tit'fer), v. i. [< ME. 'titcrcn (in doriv. 
titercrc, a tattler), prob. imitative ; in part por- 
liaps due to fitter 1 .] To laugh in a restrained 
or nervous manner, as from suppressed mirth, 
pleasure, or embarrassment; giggle; snicker. 

Thus Sal, with tears in either eye ; 

While victor Ned sat tittering by. 

Shcnstone, To a Friend. 

Amy and Louisa Eshton tittered under their breath. 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xvlil. 

titter 2 (tit'dr), > 1 . [< titter-, v.] A restrained 

or nervous laugh; a gigglo; a snicker. 

There's a titter of winds in Hint bceclien tree. 

Bryant, Gladness of Nature. 

A strangled titter, out of which tlicro brake 
On all sides, clamouring etiquette to dentil, 

Unmeasured mirth. Tennyson, rrinccss, v. 

titter 3 (tit'fcr), n. [Origin obscuro.j A weed, 
probably tho hairy votch. See fine 3 . 

From wheat go and rake out tho titters Or tine. 

Tusser, May’s Husbandry, st. 19. 

titteration (tit-e-rfi'slion), ti. [< titter- + 

-ation.] A fit of tittering or giggling. [Rare.] 

Sly brother's arrival lias tuned every string of my heart 
to joy. The holding up of a straw will throw me Into a 
titteration. Ihchardson, Sir Charles Grnndlson, III. l.v.xl. 

titterel (tit'tr-el), ii. [< tit- + dim. -cr-ct as in 
cockerel, pickerel.] Tho whimbrcl, Xumcnius 
nhfcopus. [Prov. Eng.] 

titterer (tit'Cr-Or), n. [< ME. titcrcrc, n tattler: 
see titter-.] 1. One who titters; ono who is 
habitually tittering. 

But he was too short-sighted to notice those who tittered 
at him — too absent from the world of small facts and 
petty impulses in which titurers live 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, Iv. 

2f. A tattler. 

Taletellers and tyterers. riers rloirman (B), xx. 297. 
titter-totter (tit'f‘r-tot'6r), r. i. [Formerly also 
tcttcr-tottcr ; < titter 1 + totter 1 .] To seesaw; 
teeter. Imp, Diet. 

titter-totter (tit'tr-tot'tr), n. [< titter-totter, 
t).] The game of seesaw. IlaUiiccU. [Prov. 

Eng.] 

titter-totter (tit'ir-tot'tr), adv. [An elliptical 
use of titter-totter, r.] In a swaying manuor; 
unsteadily : as, don’t stand titter-totter. Bailey, 
tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, p. 35. 
titteryt, »■ See tityre. 
tittery-tut, n. See tityre-tu. 
tittimouset, n. A titmouse 

The ringdove, redbreast, nnd tho tittimousc. 

John Taylor, Works (1030). 

tittivate, r. Sec titivate. titty 1 (tit'i), «.; pi. titties (-iz). [Dim. of tit 1 .] 

tittle 1 (tit'i), v. i.; prot. and pp. titttcd, ppr. ^ , oat; tho bronst; especially, tbo mother’s 
tittlmg. [< ME. * titelcn (in doriv. titclerc, titu- iirotist : an infantile terra. 

lere, a tattler): ef. titter", tattle.] To prate idly; titty 2 (tit'i), n. Sister: an infantile manner 
whisper. [Scotch.] of pronouncing the word. Burns, Tnm Glon. 

Here sits a raw [row] or tittlin' jnuds. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

Bums, Holy Fair, titty 3 (tit'i), n. [E. Ind.] An East Indian bag- 
tittle 2 (tit'i), «. [< ME. title, titcl, titd, a titlo, pipe. Stainer and Barrett. 

stroke over a word, etc. ; the same as title: see tittyriet, ii. Same as tityre, 1, for tityre-tu. 
title.] 1. A stroke over a word or lottor to titty-todger (tit'i-toj'er), n. [Cf. tidily-, tidy-.] 
show abbreviation ; a dot ovor a letter, as in i. Tho wren, Troglodytes parvulus. [Prov. Eng.] 
Compare iota audjol 1 . See tilde, a Spanish form titubant (tit'u-bnnt), a. [= F. tilubant = Sp. 
of tho same word. tiiubcanie = Pg. titubantc , titubcanic, (. D. fi fil- 
l'll quote him to a tittle. . ban(t-)s, ppr. of titubarc, stagger: soo titubate.] 

Beau, and Ft., Woman-nater, iil. 2. Staggering; tottering; stumbling. [Rare.] 

2. A very small thing; a minute object or quan- Sir Oran's mode of progression being very vacillating, 


tio(n-), a staggering, < titubarc, stagger : see 
titubate.] 1. The act of stumbling or stag- 
gering; a tottering. — 2. In mcd., restlessness; 
an inclination to constant change of position ; 
fidgets. — 3. The act of rocking or rolling, as 
a curved body on a plane. 


tie; or a varied reduplication of tattle.] To 
talk idly ; prate ; gabble. 

You mustbe tittle-tattling before all our guests. 

Shak., W. T. f iv. 4. 248. 

tittle-tattle (tit'l-tat"l), n. and a. [Early mod. 
E. also titlc-tatlc; < tittle-tattle, «.] I. n. 1. 
Idle, trifling talk; insignificant gossip. 

The doily tittle-tattle of a court, 

By common fame retail’d as office news 
In coffee-houses, taverns, cellars, stews. 

Chatterton, Resignation. 
A readable Life of Pitt, which would give all the facts 
nnd none of the tittle-tattle, ... is quite possible. 

The Academy, Oct. 18, 1890, p. 330. 

2. An idle, trifling talkor ; a gossip. [Rare.] 

Dame Foluprngma, gossip Titlc-tatlc, 

Suiters her tongue, let loose atrandomc, pratlc 
Of all occurrcntes. 

Times' Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 103. 
Impertinent Tittlctattles, who have no other variety in 
their discourse but that of talking slower or i^ter. 

Addison, Tntler, No. 157. 

II. a. Gossiping; gabbling. [Rare.] 

And then at christenings and gossips feasts 

A woman Is not scene, the men doe all 

The tittle-tattle duties. Bromc, Antipodes, i. 0. 

The fiftfe-fattfc town. 

JT. Combe, Dr. Syntax’s Tours, iL 31. 

tittle-tattler (tit'l-tat'U*r), n. Ono wlio circu- 
lates idle gossip ; a trifling tattler. [Rare.] 

It was somewhat doubtful whether the tittlc-tatler had 
Improved on tho usual version of tho story. 

The Academy, Jan. 29, 1SS9, p. <0. 

tittle-tattling (tit'l-tat'ling), ». [Verbal n. of 
tittle-tattle, t’.j Tho practice of dealing in idle 
gossip ; a tattling about trifles. 

You arc full in your tittlc-tattlinys of Cuphl ; here is 
Cupid, and there is Cupid. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 

tittup, titup (tit'up), r. i. [< tit, appar. a vaguo 
variant of tip-, + up.] To act or go in a gay, 
lively, or impatient manner; spring; pranco; 
skip! 

It would be endless to notice . . . the "Dear me V’ and 
“ Oh la’s “ of the titupping misses. 

Scott, St. Honan's U ell, xiii. 

A magnificent horse dancitig, and tittupping, and toss- 
ing, and performing tho most graceful caracoles and gam- 
badoes. Thackeray, Philip, vili. 

tittup, titup (tit'up), ii. [< tittup, r.] Alively 
or gay movement or gait ; a prancing or spring- 
ing about; a canter. 


Bam. Cath. Ch., a bishop bearing the name of n former 
Christian see In which the Ciirlstinn church has ceased to 
exist, chiefly in Mohammedan countries. This term was 
substituted by decree of the Propaganda, 1682, for that of 
"bishop In partibuB infldellum," formerly in use. A titular 
bishop is usually assigned to episcopal duties in a coun- 
try or locality where no Boman Catholic diocese exists or 
can he established, under the local designation of vicar 
apostolic .— Titular church, one of the parish churches 
of Koine, the names of which arc nsed in the titles of car- 
dinal priests. Compare title, «., 25 (a). 

II. ii. 1. A person who bolds a titlo of office, 
or a right of possession independently of tho 
functions or obligations properly implied by it; 
in ccclcs. law, ono who may lawfully enjoy a 
bonofico without performing its duties.— 2. 
One whose name is nsed as a title ; specifically, 
the patron saint, of a church — Titular of a church, 
in the Bom. Cath. Ch., that sacred person or thing from 
which a church receives i(B title : the term is wider than 
patron, nnd may comprehend the persons of the Trinity, 
the mysteries, or the saints, while a patron can he only a 
saint or an angel. Cath. Diet . — Titulars of the tithes, 
in Scotch cedes, lair, the titulars or lay patrons to whom 
tiro teinds or tcntli part of the produce of lnnils, formerly 


claimed by the clergy, had been granted by the crown. 

Citizens in Crowds, upon Tads, Hackneys, anil Hunters ; titularitv (tit-u-lar'i-ti), Ii. [< titular + -it-y.] 


nil upon tho Tittup, ns if ho who Hid not a Gnllop was to 
forfeit ids Horse. 

Quoted In Ashtons Social Life in Helgn of Queen Anne, 

[I. 84. 

nnd held the bridle, walked his managed mule, 
Without a tittup, tho procession through. 

Broicning, Ring nnd Book, I. 212. 


Tbo stnto of 'being titular; use as a title of 
office. 

Julius, Augustus, and Tiberius with great humility or 
popularity refused the name of Imperator, hut their suc- 
cessors have challenged Hint title, nnd retained the same 
even In its tilularity. Sir T. Broimc, Vulg. Err., vli. 10. 


[< tittup + -i/ 1 .] titularly (tit'u-liir-li), 


adv. 


titular man- 



1 . Consisting in a titlo ; bearing a title ; titular. • 
Richard Smith, titulary Bishop of Chnlcedon, taking his 

honour from Greece, his profit from England (where he 
bislioped it over all the Romish Catholics), was now very 
b US y. Fuller, Ch. Hist., XI. ii. 7. 

2. Of or pertaining to a title ; dependent upon 
or proceeding from a right or title. 

William . . . the Conquerour, howsoever he used and 
exercised the power of a Conquerour to reward his Nor- 
mans, yet . . . mixed it with a Titulary pretence ground- 
ed upon the will and designation of Edward the Confessor. 

Bacon, Hist. Henry ATI., p. 5. 

II. n.; pi. titularies (-riz). Tbo bolder of a 
title ; a titular incumbent or bolder. 

The persons deputed for the celebration of these masses 
were neither titularies nor perpetual curates, but persons 
entirely conduct itious. Ayliffe, Parergon. 

indirect, and titubant." ~ T.L. Peacock, .Mel in court, v. tituledf (tit'uld), a . [< L. titulus, title (see ti- 

How small the biggest Parts of Earth's proud Tittle show ! titubate (tit'ii-bat), v. pret. and pp. titubated. 11c), + - cd 2 .] Having or bearing a title; en- 
~ ’ U, Tindaric Odes, x. 1. Jl T . ^ of ‘ 


tity; a particle; a whit. [Rare.] 


Cowley, 

One jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, 
till all be fulfilled. Mat. v. 18. 

Right, right ; ... my taste to a tittle. 

Sheridan, St. Patrick’s Day, 1. 1. 


ppr. titubating. [< L. titubatus. pp? of titubarc titled. 

(> It. titubarc = Sp. tiiubcar = Pg. titular , titu- titup, tituppy. See tittup, httuppy. 

bear = F. tituber), stagger, totter.] To stum- tit-warbler (tit war*bl6r), n. A bird of the 

ble ; trip: stagger; reel; rock or roll. [Rare.] subfamily ParintC. Swainson. 



Tityra 

Tityra (tit'i-ra), n. [NL., < Gr. Ttrbpag, also tU 
TVpoc, a kind of bird; cf. rarvpac, T&rapog, the 
pheasant.] A genus of cotingine birds of the 
warmer parts of America, representative of the 
Tityrinzc. Thej' are characterized by the unbristled ric- 
tus'of the strong compressed bill, the slender simitar- 
shaped second primary of the adult male, and the black 
and white plumage, which is not very dissimilar in the op- 
posite sexes. Five species range from southern Mexico to 
southern Brazil, T. cayana, T. brasiliensis, T. semifasriata 
(or prrsonata, which reaches Mexico), T. inquisitor, and T. 
allitorqucs (whose M exican variety is frascri). Also called 
Psaris, Erator , and Exetastes. 

tityref (tit'i-re), n. [Also tittery , tittyric; abbr. 
of tityre-tn.] 1. Same as tityre-tu. 

No news of Navies burnt at seas ; 

No noise of late spawn'd Tittyrics. 

Herrick, A New Year's Gift Sent to Sir Simeon Steward. 

2. Gin. Bailey , 1731. 

Gin . . . sold under the names of double geneva, royal 
geneva, celestial geneva, tittery . . . gained . . . universal 
applause. 

G. Smith, Complete Distiller, quoted in S. Dowell's Taxes 
[in England, IV. 103. 

tityre-tut (tit/i-re-tu'), n. [So called in some 
fanciful allusion to the first line of the first 
eclogue of Virgil : tl Tityre , tu patulro recubans 
sub tegmine fagi.”] One of a hand of roisterers 
or street-ruffians in London in the seventeenth 
century, similar to the Mohawks, Hawcubites, 
Hectors, etc. Also spelled tittery-tu. 

For the dyet of some of the noble science, some for roar- 
ing boyes, and rough-lie wd titterytues. 

John Taylor, Works (1030). ( Xarcs .) 
Pome of the Tityre-tu'*, not long after the appearance 
of this drama (1024), appear to have been brought before 
the Council, and committed on a suspicion of state de- 
linquency. 

Gifford, Note on Dekker and Ford's Sun’s Darling, i. 1. 
Tityrinse (tiLi-ri'ne), n. pi. [NL:, < Tityra + 
-tii.T.] One of six subfamilies into which the 
Cotingidic have been divided, typified by tlio 
genus Tityra, and characterized by the ex- 
tremely short second primary of the adult males. 
The tarsi are pycnaspidean, and tlio bill Is strong and 
slirike-likc; tile plumage is not generally bright, and 
the sexes as a rule are differently colored. There are 
3 genera and about 25 species, two or tiiree of which 
rcacli the Mexican border ot tire United States. The 
range of the subfamily is nearly coextensive with that of 
the family. 

Tiu, a. A form of Tiw. 

tiver (tiv'tr), n. [< ME. ’lever (found in an 
early manuscript as tcapor, an error for "tca- 
for), < AS. tcafar, red, purple.] A kind of 
ocher which is used for marking sheep in some 
parts of England. 

tiver (fiv'tr), v. t. [< ME. "tcrcrcn, < AS. tcof- 
rian, tyfrian, mark in red or purple, < tcafdr, 
red, purple: see liver, «.] To mark with tiver, 
as sheep. 

Tivoli yam. See yam. 

tivy (tiv'i), adv. [Appar. imitative of lively 
pattering motion. Cf. tantivy.’] With great 
speed: a huntsman’s word or cry. 

In a bright moon-shine while winds whistle loud, 

Tivy, tivy, tivy, wc mount and we fly. 

Drydcn , Tyrannic Love, iv. 1. 

Tiw (te'ii), n. [See Tuesday.] Tho original su- 
preme divinity of the ancient Teutonic mythol- 
ogy, corresponding with Dyu of India, Zeus of 
Greece, and Jove of the Romans, 
tiza (te'zii),)!. [Peruv.] The mineral ulexito: 
so called in Peru. 

Tizri, n. See Tisliri. 

tizwin (tiz'win), n. [Amer. Iud.] Among tho 
Apaches and kindred Indians, an intoxicating 
distilled liquor similar to the Mexican mescal, 
said to ho made from tho yucca or Spanish- 
bayonot. 

tizzy (tiz'i), pi. tizzies (-iz). [Corruption of 
tester 3.] A sixpence. [Slang.] 

There 's an old ’oman at the lodge, who will show you all 
that's worth seeing . . . lor a tizzy. 

IJuliccr, Caxtons, v. 1. 

T-joint (te'joint), n. A joint mado by uniting 
two pieces rectangularly to each other so as to 
form a semblance of the letter T. 

Tl. The chemical symbol of the motal thal- 
lium. 

tmema (tme'mji), «. ; pi. tmemata (-ma-tii). [< 
Gr. T/irj/ia, a part cut off, a segment, < fipvctv, ra- 
/teiv (port. TtTfiijKa), cut: see tome 1 .] A part cut 
off; a section; a division, 
tmesis (tmo'sis), n. [< L. tmesis, < Gr. r/u/otf, a 
cutting, tmesis, < rcfiveiv, ra/iviv, cut: seo tmema.] 
In gram., a figure by which a compound word is 
separated into two parts, and one or more words 
are insorted botween them: as, “of whom be 
thou ware also” (2 Tim. iv. 15), for “of whom 
beware thou also.” Also called diacope. 
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to 1 (to), prep., adv., and conj. [< ME. to, < AS. to 
= OS. to, tc = OFries. to, to, ti = MD. D. toe = 
MLG. to, tu, te, LG. to = OHG. zuo, zua, zo, MHG. 
zitOjZU, G.zfqto: notin Seand., where til is used 
(see till-), or in Goth., where du is used (the sup- 
posed eounectiou of du and to is not made out) ; 
= OIr. do = W. di, later ddi, W. i, as a prefix dy- 
= Corn. dlii, to; cf. Lith.rfa-,=L.-rto= Gr. -tfr = 
Zend -da, a demonstrative formative.] I. prey). 
A word used to express the relation of direction 
or tendency, with many modified and related 
senses. 1 . In tho direction of ; unto ; toward : 
indicating direction or motion toward a place, 
point, goal, stato, condition, or position, or 
toward something to he dono or to he treated: 
opposed to from. 

From every shires ende 
Of Engeloiul to Caunterbury they wende. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 16. 
Be-hold [look] to tli 1 Bouereyn in tho face with they eyene. 
Hooke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), i. 68. 
Adonis liied him to the chase. 

Shak., Venus nnd Adonis, 1. 3. 
Me longeth sore fo Bemysdale, 

I may not be therfro. 

Lytell Gcste of Robyn Uode (Child’s Ballads, V. 121). 
Thou shalt to the Mall with us. 

Congreve, Way of the World, i. 9. 
The natural disposition to anj’ particular art, science, 
profession, or trade is very much to he consulted in the 
care of youth Steele , Spectator, No. 157. 

The General has fallen to one side in Ills large chair, 
whose arms support him from falling to the floor. 

IT. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 260. 

2. As far as: indicating a point or limit reached 
or to be reached in space, tirao, or degree; ex- 
pressing extent of continuance, or proceeding, 
or degree of comprehension, or inclusion. 

The sun in Ilia scrclo set vnto rest, 

And the day ouer-drogh to the derke night. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 10735. 
This Tower is easily to be secne to Milan in a cleare 
day. Coryat, Crudities, I. 137. 

That which most exasperated the Silurcs was a report 
of ccrtaine words cast out by the Emperor, that he would 
root them out to the verie name. Milton, Hist. Eng., ii. 

Sir Tomkyn, drawing his sword, swore lie was hers to 
the last drop of his blood. Goldsmith, Vicar, xl. 

And ever James was bending low, 

To his white jennet’s 6nddlebow. 

Scott, L. of the L., v. 21. 
lie might have cogitated to all eternity without arriv- 
ing at a result. II. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 23. 

3. For; unto: indicating an actual or supposed 
limit to movement or action, or denoting desti- 
nation, design, purpose, or aim : as, tho horse is 
broken to saddle or harness. 

The souldiar preparynge hym selfo to tlio fleldo 
Leaues not at home his suordc nnd his shlelde. 

llabces Book (C. E. T. 8.), p. 339. 
Wherefore was I to tills keen mockery born? 

Shak., M. N. D., ii. 2. 123. 
They must be dieted, as horses to a race. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 196. 
But to nobler sights 

Mlchnel from Adam’s eyes tho film removed. 

Milton, I’. L., xl. 412. 
I shall give Tom aneddication an' put him to a business. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, I. 3. 
lie was bom to a large fortune, nnd had married a lady 
of the house of Noailles. The Century, XLI. 368. 

If the field Is planted fosomo other crop, the young lico 
mature on the grass-roots. 

Amer. Eat., December, 1889, p. 1105. 

4. Unto: indicating a result or effect produced; 
denoting a consequence or end : as, ho was flat- 
tered fo his ruin ; it was reported to her shame. 

I shall laugh myself fo death. Shak., Tempest, il. 2. 158. 
If any man In Englaudc should goc nboughte ... to 
examine yo r . life fo vor. utter undolnge. 

Quoted in II. Hall's Society in Elizabethan Age, viil. 
I must not leave this fellow; I will torment him to 
madness. Beau, and El., Woman-Hater, ii. 1. 

The moment the master put his horse to speed, his troops 
scattered in all directions. Irving, Granada, p. 94. 

Then unto them I turned me, and I spake, 

And I began : “ Thine agonies, Francesca, 

Sad and compassionate to weeping make me." 

Longfellow, tr. of Dante’s Inferno, v. 117. 

5. Upon; besides: denoting addition, contribu- 
tion, or possession. 

Ills breath and beauty set 
Gloss on the rose, smell fo the violet. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 930. 

I have a thousand faces to deceive, 

And, to those, twice as many tongues to flatter. 

Fletcher and Shirley, Night-Walker, i. 2. 
Wisdom he has, and to his wisdom courage, 
Temper to that, and unto all success. 

Sir J. Denham , The Sophy. {Latham.) 

6. Upon; on: denoting contact, junction, or 
union. 

Lean to no posto while that yo standc present 
Byfore your lorde. Babces Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 4. 


to 

Let me Infold thee, 

And hold thee fo my heart. 

Shak., Macbeth, i. 4. 32. , 
Then doe they sew a long and black thong to that thick 
hide or skin. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 195. 

When all night long a cloud clings fo the hill. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

7. Compared with: denoting comparison, pro- 
portion, or measure. Hence it is used in a strictly 
limited jense in expressing ratios or proportions : as, three 
is to twelve as four is to sixteen. 

There is no music to a Christian’s knell. 

Marlowe , Jew of Malta, iv. 1. 
No, there were no man on the earth fo Thomas, 

If I durst trust him. 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iii. 2. 
Name you any one thing that your citizen’s wife comes 
short of to your lady. 

Dekker and Webster, Westward Ho, i. 1. 

8. Against; over against: denoting opposition, 
contrast, or antithesis : as, to wager three to 
one ; they engaged hand to hand. 

He sets the lesse by the greater, or the greater to the 
lesse, the equall fo his equnll, and by such confronting of 
them together driues out the true ods that is betwixt 
them. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 197. 

For now we see through a glass, darkly ; but then face 
fo face. 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 

My hat fo a halfpenny, Porapey proves the best worthy. 

Shak., L. L L, v. 2. 563. 
Tho that they were nine to ane, 

They caused [them] take the chace. 

Battle of Balrinnes (Child’s Ballads, VII. 229). 
Why will you fight against so sweet a passion, 

And steel your heart to such a world of charms? 

Addison, Cato, i. 6. 
A sharp conflict, hand to hand and man to man, took 
place on the battlements. Irving, Granada, p. 64. 

9. In accordance, congruity, or harmony with : 
denoting agreement, adaptation, or adjustment: 
as, a plan drawn to scale ; painted to the life. 

Ihesu, thou kan me sone amende ; 

Thou has me made to thi lyknes. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Fumivall), p. 105. 
And whan ye knowe what it is, loke ye, performe it to 
liis plesier. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 5b. 

His horses and his men 
Suited In satin to their mnster’s colours. 

Pcele, Polyhymnia (cd. Bullen). 
Fashion your demeanour to my looks. 

Shak., C. of E., ii 2. 33. 
Now, Maria, hero is a character to your taste. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, i. 1. 
It was a most difficult matter to keep the tunnel fo 
grade. Sri. Amer., N. S., LXIV. 52. 

10. In accompaniment with: as, she sang to 
his guitar. 

They move 

In perfect phalnnx to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders. Milton, P. L., i. 650. 
Let us but practise a while; and then you shall see me 
dance the whole Dance to the Violin. 

Wycherley, Gentleman Dancing-Master, iv. 1. 

11. In the character, quality, or shape of; for; 
as. 

And Floriz he mnketh stondc upri3t 
And ther he dubbede him to knijt. 

King Horn (E. E. T. S.), p. 73. 
He badde me wite of yow what he shulde haue to re- 
ward e. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), L 72. 

He hath a pretty young man to his son, whose name is 
Civility. Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, i. 

He took a morsel of early lamb fo his dinner. 

Trollope, Last Chronicle of Barset, xlix. 

12. Regarding; concerning; as to: denoting 
relation: as^ to plead to the charge; to speak 
to the question. 

Where we may leisurely 
Each one demand and answer fo his part 
Perform’d in this wido gap of time. 

Shak., W. T., v. 3. 153. 
It takes away my faith to anything 
He shall hereafter speak. 

B . Jonson, Sejanus, iii. 1. 
At these meetings, any of the members of the churches 
may come, if they please, and speak their minds freely, 
in the fear of God, to any matter. 

Penn, ltisc and Progress of Quakers, iv. 


[Dr.] To a lady’s lounging-chair ... in 

cbonized wood £ 16-16-0 

To a gentleman’s Etruscan do. do., cahri- 
olo legs 17-17-0 


Miss Braddon, Hostages of Fortune, p. 115. 

13. Denoting application or attention: as, he 
fell to work. 

Sing me now asleep ; 

Then to your offices, nnd let me rest. 

Shak., M. N. D., ii. 2.7. 
They begin with porridge, then they fall fo capon, or so 
forth. Dekker and Webster, Northward no, i. 1. 

The bride nnd her party, having arrived at the bride- 
groom’s house, sit down to a repast. 

E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 210. 

14. In connection with; appurtenant: denot- 
ing attribution, appurtenance, or belonging: 
as, a cap with a tassel to it. 



to 
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toad-back 


Third son to the third Edward King of England. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., ii. 4. 84. 
An oldc Cuhbord. . . . A Carpett to the same of yelowe 
& tawnie satten embroderyd. 

Quoted in II. Hall's Society in Elizabethan Age, App. I. 
Heels to ids shoes so monstrously high that he had three 
or four times fallen down had he not been supported by 
his friend. Stcclc, Tatler, No. 48. 

In nine days the Maharajah Dhulccp Singh once shot at 
Elvcdon *2530 partridges to his own gun. 

Quarterly Rev., CXXVII. 3S0. 

15. In a "rent variety of eases to supplies tlio 
place of the dativo in other languages : it con- 
nects transitive verbs with tlieir indirect or 
distant objects, and adjoctives, nouns, and neu- 
ter orpassivo verbs with a following noun which 
limits their action. 

Letter bowe than broke ; obey to till bettcrc. 

Iiooke of Precedence (E. E T. S., extra ser.), i. C5. 
Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by ? behold, and sco 
if there be any sorrow like unto my soiiow. Lam. i. 12. 
Drink to me only with thine eyes. 

II. Jonson, The Forest, To Celia. 
This grand Conspiracy is discovered by Waltheoff to 
Lanfrank Archbishop of Cantcibury. 

Ilakcr, Chronicles, p. 25. 

I am come to town, and to better liopc 9 of seeing you. 

Gray, Lett era, I. 8 . 

A bs Pray, sir, w ho is the ladj ? 

Sir A. Wliat’s that to you, sir 7 

Sheridan, The Rivals, ii. 1. 
After adjectives, it points to the person or thing w 1th re- 
spect to which, or in whose interest, a quail tj is shown or 
perceived: as, a substance sweet to the taste; an event 
painful to the mind. 

16. To is used ns ordinary “sign” of tlio infini- 
tive (like the corresponding m in German, a and 
dr in French, a and th in Italian, ott in Swed- 
ish, etc.). In Anglo-Saxon, the verbal noun after to took 
a special dative form — e g., td ctannr, 'to or for eating’— 
distinguishing it from the simple inllnitive, ns ctan ; hut 
this distinction of form has bten long since lu«t. nml the 
tw o constructions have also been confounded and mixed. 
And hopen that he be to comyiige II e., to mine] that filial 

hem releue. Piers Plowman (t’X xviil. 313. 

Thanne longen folk tn gon on pilgrimages. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C T., 1. 1*2. 
A sower went forth to sow*. Mat. xlli. 3. 

Ay. but to die, and go we know not where ; 

To lie In cold obstruction and to lot ; 

This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod. Shak., M for M., 111. 1- 118. 

I am to blame to be so much in rage 

Scan, and PL, Phllnstcr, iv. 3. 
He [the Ahnigbtyl is sharply provoked every moment, 
yet he puuibheth to pardon, mid forglvis to forgive again. 

.Sir T. Brvirnc , Christ. Mor., 111. 20 
Man) would like to make it a penal offence tn preach 
discontent to the people. II S}>enccr, Soi lal Statics, p. 107. 
(a) To is not used before the inllnitive after the ordlnarv 
auxiliaries, as do in//, can, mm/, etc. , aho not nf t«*i vari- 
ous other verbs, as, tee, hear, let, itc ; "bile after a few 
it Is sometimes omitted or sometimes letaimd against 
more common usage to the contrary. After a noun or an 
adjective to is alwavs used 

Lclng mechanical, you ought not IM wnlk 
I’pon a labouring day without tin* sign 
Of your profession. Shak , J. C , 1 1. 3. 

\\ v are ready to try our fortunes 
To the Inst man Shak., *2 lien IN’., iv. 2. 43. 
( h ) To was fonnerlv used even after another preposition, 
especially for, and Is still so used dlalectnlly and vulgarly : 
as, w hat are you going fur to do 7 Rarely after other prej>- 
ositiuns, as from , but \ ery eotnmolilv after about about 
to signify ing linmeiliate futurity as, lie is about to go. 

1 or not to have been dipt in Lethe lake 
Could save the Bonne of ’llietls/r«»i« («» die. 

.S'/wnr'-r, Ruins of Time, 1. 129. 
What went ye out for to see 7 Mat. .xl. 9. 

(c) After be and hate, the inllnitive w ith to denotes some- 
thing future, espetiallv with the iinpli* ntion of duty or 
necessity* ns, it is still to do (or to l>u done); I have it to 
do (or have to do it, 

M e are still to seek for something else. Bentley. 

(d) ( olloquially. an Infinitive after to, when It Is a repeti- 
tion of a preceding Inllnitive, Is often omitted . as, I don t 
go because I don’t wish to. 

You carry your business cans and projects about. In- 
stead of leaving them in the I it). . . oi sieming to 

Ifickent, Little Dorrit, xxxiil. 
One tan persuade him s*. If, if lie is deterinluid to, that 
certain of Miakspirc h sonnets are of a biographical char- 
acter. ii II. Stoddard, The Centuiy, XXII. 1*13. 

Jack Barrett went to Quetta 
Because they told him to. 

It. Kipling, Story of 1’riah. 

17. Tn various obsolete, provincial, or collo- 
quial uses: after; against ; at; by; for; in; 
of; on, with; before; etc. 

And go houtc hardliche to harts and to foxes, 

To bores and to lioekes that lueketb u-doune incline 
hegges Piers Plowman (C), i\. *28 

If eo that trespasseth fo tioutiie 

Piers Plowman (A), ill. 274. 
To thee only trespassed liatie I. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Fin nivall), p. 252. 
My lorde to incte is he. 

Jjytcll Gcstc of Robyn Uode (Child’s Ilallads, V. 02). 


I mind when there wasn’t a master mariner to 3’lymouth 
that thought there was aught west of the Land’s End. 

Kingsley, Westward Ho, xxx. 
Ho talks to himself, and keeps mainly to himself. 

0. IF. Holmes, Professor, ii. 
John Kartor reed iij. yerdes of brod clothe, russet, to 
make a longo gownc fo Sir John Walkyngton. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 321. 
Ivutte noulitc yourc mete eke as it were Feldc men, 

That to tlicyrc mete liaue suchc an appetyte. 

Ilabccs Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 7. 
Allc kynne creatures that to Crist hclcuith. 

Piers Plowman (A), xi. 239. 
Therinno caste the calx of gold ami settc it to the strong 
sunne in somer tyme. 

Book of Quintc Essence (cd. Furnivall), p. 9. 
Dickie he took good notice to that. 

Dick o' the Cow (Child’s Ballads, VI. 72). 
Your most princely answer was, smelling to the gold — 
Non olet, it smells not of the means that have gotten it. 

Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, x.xxl. 
The! . . . don me fnsto Fiidaies to bred nml to water. 

Piers Plomnan (C), vii. 155. 
Toknele on Ills knes to the cold eith, 

And gretc all his goddes with n good clicro. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 70S. 
We may lmfc a desyre and a guet gcniyngc for to be 
present to Ilyin. 

Hampole, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. S.), p. 34. 
There ’s nacthing the matter to thee. 

Lany Johnny Muir (Child’s ballads, IV. 275). 
You shall have no currant-jelly to your rice. 

Sydney Smith, in Lady Holland, p. 511. 
Stay, Amarillis, stay! 

You are too fleet ; Tia two hours yet to day. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, Iv. 3. 
At twenty minutes to three, Her Majesty . . . entered 
the House. First Year of a Silken Ileiyn, p. 30. 

Till tot. Sec fi7/2.— To a hair. Sec hairi.— To hoot. 
See boot 1.— To ono’s face, in presence and defiance of one. 
Wccp’st thou for him to my face! 

Shak., Othello, v. 2. 77. 
To one’s hand. Sec hand.— To ono’s teeth. Sec tooth. 

— Tothoecho, thofull, tho halves, etc. See the nouns. 

— To xvlt. See iri’f, r. — To you, a phrase of salutation or 
courtesy, equivalent to my terrier or my resjxets to you, 
or to the fame to you. [Colloq.) 

"I should wish you to And from themselves whether 
your opinions Is correct." “Sir, to you," say b Cobbs ; “that 
shall be done directly .’’ Dickens, Holly Tree, II. 

Would to God, would to Heaven, and similar precatlve 
phrases, nre modern adaptations, with to inserted to note 
the direction of the w Mi or aspiration (perhaps after such 
phrases ns •• I make tnv vow to God," ‘*1 vow foCod,” etc.), 
of the earlier Middle English plintso wolde GW, where Gist 
is the subject, ami tro/rfr the optative (subjunctive) imper- 
fect of in’// ns a principal verb ; literally, “(I wish that) God 
mntld mil (that . . . )." Tho words wolde God (in three 
syllables) could easily slide Into the more modern-seeming 
inaddto Gist, where "to is grammatically inexplicable. 

II. w/r. 1. To a place in view; forward; on. 
To, Achilles ! to, Ajax ! to! Shak., T. and C., II. 1. 119. 

2. To the thing to be done; denoting motion 
and application to a tiling. 

I w ill stand to and feed, 

Although my last. Shak., Tempest, ill. 3. 40. 

• These plain v lands being on table, I thought y oil might 
lie tempted " " Ihank'ee, Mr*. Spirslt," said the whelp. 
And gloomily fell /•*. Dickcm, Hnrd Times, li. in. 

3. To its place* ; together: denoting the join- 
ing or closing of something separated or open: 
as, shut the door to. 

Christ Is brought asleep, and laid in his grave ; and the 
door si aled to. 

Tyndale, Am. to SlrT. Mote, etc. (I’nrkerSoc., 1850), p. 102. 

He that hath received his testimony hath set to his seal 
that God is true. John 111. 33. 

Can honour set to a leg? Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 1. 133. 

4. In a certain direction: ns, sloped to. 

Found in the nest three young owls with tlieir feathers 

tumid wrong end <», . . . looking the very personification 
of fierceness. Amcr. .Sat , XXI II. 19. 

Go to. Pec go . — To anti again. Pee ana in.— To and 
backt. Sco back\.— To and fro. See fro.— To bring 
to, to como to, to fall to, to hcavo to, to lio to, etc. 
Pee the verbs. 

III. t ronj. Till. 

Puisne to |var. till] thow a name hast vvonne. 

Rom. of the Ro*e, 1. 2:110. 

The rede see is ryght nere at hamle, 

Ther Inis vs bide fo we be thrall {taken captive). 

ForA - Play-, p. IK). 

Tbeys knyghtis never styntc no hlane. 

To thay unto the cetd winme. 

MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 110. (Halit well.) 

to-t. An old spelling of fool, tor, tiro. 
to 3 (to), n. [Jap., < Chinese tow , a peck (or bush- 
el).] A Japanese grain and liquid measure 
containing 1007.52 cubic inches, or a little less 
than half an imperial bushel. 
to- 1 . A prefix of Anglo-Saxon origin, being tho 
preposition and adverb fo 1 so used: as in fo- 
lio we. In to-day, to-morrow, to-mnnth, tonight, to-year , 
it is not propci ly a preflx, but the preposition coalesced 
w ith its noun. In to-irard It Is the adverb as the principal 
element, with swlllx -ward. 


to- 2 . [< ME. to-, tc-, < AS. id- = OS. ti- = OFrics. 
to-, tc-, ti- — MLG. LG. tc- — OHG. zir-, zeir-, 
zur-, zi za-, zc-, MHG. zer-, zur-, zu-, G. zer- = 
Goth, twis-, apart, = L. dis-, apart, away (see 
dis-, dia-). Parallel with this prefix is a noun- 
profix OHG. zur- = Ieel. tor- = Goth, tuz- = Gr. 
6vg- = Skt. dus-, evil, heavy (see dys-)-, uit. 
connected with two, twi-.’] A prefix of Anglo- 
Saxon origin, meaning ‘ apart, away/ and de- 
noting separation, negation, or intensity, it is 
common in Anglo-Saxon and Middle English, but is al- 
most wholly obsolete in English. A relic of its use re- 
mains in the archaic all to used as a quasi-adverb in all to 
break, all to fplit, all to broken, etc., where the adverb is 
really all, and to is properly a prefix of the verb, tobreak , 
tosplit, etc., in early modern English separated from the 
veil) (being in Middle English, like other prefixes, com- 
monly written separate), and often written with all as one 
woul, alto, taken as an adverb qualifying the verb. (See 
all, adi\, 1.) Such verbs are propel ly written without a 
hyphen; examples nre tobcat, tobcar, tobile, t oblast , tobloiv, 
toburst {tobrest), tobruisc, todeal, tofall. This preflx is often 
confused, by readers and editors of Middle English texts, 
with the preposition to, the sign of the inllnitive. 
toad (tod), n. [Early mod. E. also todc; also 
Se. tarfc, laid, tiled, ted ; < ME. todc, toodc, tildes, 
taddc, < AS. tddige, tddie, toad; root unknown. 
Tlio Dan. Ittdsc, S\v. tdssa, toad, are prol). un- 
related. Ilenco, in comp., tadpole, q.v.] 1. A 
batraeliian or amphibian of the family Bufo- 
tiidic or some rotated family. Toads are generally 
distinguished among the salient tailless batrachians from 
tlio frogs, in that they arc not aquatic (except when 
breeding), and lack the symmetry and agility of frogs; 
hut the strong technical differences between the bufoni- 
fonn and ranifonn amphibians nre not always reflected 
in tlic vnrlous applications of these popular names. (Com- 
pare the common use of frog and toad In tree-frog, tree- 
load, and in nurse frog and obstetrical toad.) Toads have a 
stout clumsy body more or less covered with warts, gener- 
ally Inrge parotolds (sco cut under jiarotoid), no teeth, 
the hind feet- scarcely or not webbed, and the hind limbs 
not fitted for extensive leaping. They arc perfectly harm- 
less, notwithstanding many popular superstitions to the 
contrary. They feed mainly on insects, and some are 
quite useful in gardens. They nre tenacious of life, like 
most reptiles, but there is no truth in the stories of tlieir 
llv Ing In solid rock. The fable of the Jewel in the toad's 
head may have some basis of fact in the piece of glisten- 
ing cart lingo which represents an unossifled bnsioccipital. 
There nre numerous kinds of toads, found in nearly all 
parts of the world. They are mostly of the genus llufo, 
as well ns of tho family Bufonid/c, though several other 
families Include species to which the popular name ap- 
plies. In Europe the common load is It. vulgaris; the 



Common American Toad IRh/j Untigmosus). 


rush-toad or natterjack is R. calamita. The commonest 
toad of America is //. lentiginowf, which sports in many 
color-variations. Sec phrases below, and cuts under fait- 
7 xJe, Braehyeephaluf, Hylapleria , nml agua-toad. 

2. Figuratively, a person as an object of dis- 
gust or aversion: also used in deprecating or 
half-affectionate raillery. Compare toadling. 

“Yes,” responded Abbot, “if she were a nice, pretty 
child, one might compassionate her forlornness; but one 
really can not care for such a little toad ns that." 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, ill. 
Accoucheur toad. Same ns obstetrical toad.— Cell- 
backed toad, a toad which carries Its eggs and tadpoles 
In holes in the back ; specifically, the Surinam toad. See 
cuts under Pijni and Xototrema — Horned toad (or frog), 
the populnr name of all the small lizards of western North 
America with a flattened rounded form, the head horned, 
the back warty, and the habits sluggish. They are neither 
toads nor frogs (batrachians), but lacertilinns or lizards 
of quite another class of animals, and of the family Jnua- 
nid/r. All belong to the genus Phrynmoma, of which 
tlieie nro 8 or 9 species. Sec (with cut). 

Also called toad-lizard. — Midwife toad. Same as ob- 
stetrical toad. — Obstetrical toad, the nurse-frog, Alytes 
obdetrienn*. Scecut under Hfi/fw.— Running toad. Same 
as natterjack. — Spade-fOOted toad. See Seaphiopus. 
and cut tinder nwde-fooL — Surinam toad, Pipa ameri- 
eana, a large nml ugly toad representing the family Pijn- 
dir. See Pipa and Ayltma.— Toad In a (the) hole, in 
cookent, a piece of beef baked in batter. — Tree toad. Sec 
tree-toad. — Walking toad. Same ns natterjack. 
toadback (tod'bak), u. A variety of potato. 

The toadback is neatly akin to the large Irish [potato], 
tho skin almost black, and rough like a russetting. 

Amcr. Eat., XXIV. 310. 

toad-back (tod'bak), a. In carp., resembling 
tlio back of a toad in section: said of a rail. 



toad-eater 
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toad-eater (tod'e'ter), n. [< toad + cater . As toadish (to'dish), «. [< toad 4- -ish 1 .} Like a 

with beef •cater , tlic simple etymology fails to toad. 

satisfy some writers, and fictions like that quot- toadlet (tod'let), Jt. [< toad + Act,} A young 
ed from Brewer are invented to explain the or small toad. Coleridge. 
word.] If. A mountebank’s boy who ate, or toad-lily (tod'liFi), ?t. 1. The white water-lily, 


Castalia odorata: an old American name. — 2. 
Fritillaria Pyrcnaica (P. nigra): garden name. 
— 3. The Japanese liliaceous plant Tricyrtis 
hirta: garden name. 

toadling (tod'ling), ??. [< toad + •ling 1 .} A 

little toad; a toadlet. See toad , 2. 

Your shyness, anil slyness, anil pretending to know no- 
thing never took me in, whatever you may do with others. 
I always knew you for a toadling. 

Johnson, in Mine. D” Arbi ay’s Diary, I. 133. 

toad-lizard (tod'liz'lird), «. A so-called horned 
frog or toad. See under toad. 
toad-orchis (tod'or'kis), it. The "West African 
orchid Meg a clin Uun Bufo , the flowers of which 
resemble small toads and are arranged along 
the midrib of a green blade. The lip has a 
rapid spontaneous movement, 
toad-pipe (tod'pip), n. Any one of various spe- 
cies of Jiquhetuni or horsetail. Also tad-pipe. 
At the final overthrow' of the Moors, the Castilians toadrock (tod'rok), n. Same as toadstone 2 . 
made them their servants, and their active habits ami fnnd-rnch f'tod'rushl n See rush L 
officious manners greatly pleased the proud anil lazy Span- 5^2.™“ f tdrl/'kanl » Same as toadstool 
iards, who called them mi todita (my factotum). Hence toad S-Cap (toclz kap), ?i. b.ime as loaaswoi. 
a cringing, officious dependent, who will do all sorts of toadseye (todz l), n. \\toad s, poss. Ot toad , t 
dirty work for you, is called a todita or toad-eater. ci/c.} In mineral . , a variety of wood-tin. 

Bracer, Phrase and Table, toad’s-hat (todz'hat), n. *[< ME. todyshattc ; < 
toad-eating (tod'e'ting), n. Servile or syco- toad's + hat 1 .} Same as toadstool. 
phantic complaisance; sycophaucy. toad’s-meat (todz'mot), v. Same as toadstool. 

Without the ofilciousness, the inquisitiveness, the cf- Britten and Holland. [Prov. Eng.] 
frontery, the toad-eating, the insensibility to all reproof, toad-snatcher (tod'snach^er), ft. The recil- 
hc [Boswell] never could have produced bo excellent a TProv En" 1 

,oo k . Maca tdnp, Boswell's Job nson. t “fj. (tod'spit, -spit'l), «. 

toad-eating (tod e'ting), a. Pertaining to or Th 0 f ro th or spumo secreted by various horn op- 
characteristic of a toad-eater or sycophant; terous insects. Also ealled/w/-spif and cuchoo- 
sycophantic. spit. See spit-hug and spittle-insect. 

toad-fish (tod'fish), n. 1. A fish of the genus toad-spotted (tod'spot'ed), a. Thickly stained 


pretended to cat, toads (supposed to be poison- 
ous), in order to give liis master an opportunity 
to show his skill in expelling poison. 

Be the most scorn’d Jack-pudiling of the pack, 

And turn toad-eater to some foreign quack. 

Tom Brown, Satire on an Ignorant Quack (Woiks, I. 71). 

l(A\ and Q., 3d ser., 1. 120.) 

2. A fawning, obsequious parasite; a mean 
sycophant ; a toady. 

Toad-eater. ... It is a metaphor taken from a mounte- 
bank's boy’s eating toads, in older to show his master's 
skill in e.vpelliug poison ; it is built on a supposition . . . 
that people who are so unhappi’ as to be in a state of de- 
pendence are forced to do the most nauseous things that 
can he thought on. to please and humour their patrons. 

Sarah Fielding, Adventures of David Simple (1744). 

I am retired hither like an old summer dowager ; only 
that 1 have no toad-eater to take the air with me in the 
back part of my lozenge-coach, and to be scolded. 

Walpole, Letters, II. 52. 


toast 

Bvdnum, Lycoperdon, Morchella, etc. Popularly, the name 
toadstool is applied only to those fungi supposed to ' he 
poisonous, ns distinguished from mushrooms, or edible 
forms rvliile as a matter of fact all true toadstools, belong- 
ing to the genus Agaricus or closely allied genera, are 
really mushrooms, and may or may not be poisonous. It 
frequently happens that an edible species is associated 
with a highly poisonous species, or grows in similar places, 
and can lie distinguished only by a competent authority 
or by a careful microscopical examination. Also called 
toad’s-cap, load’s-hat, toad’s-mcat, frogstool. 

toady 1 (to'di), a. [< toad + -i/ 1 .] Ugly and re- 
pulsive, like a toad ; hateful; beastly. [Rare.] 

Vice is of such a toady complexion that she naturally 
teaches the soul to bate her. Feltham, Resolves, i. 13. 
toady- (to'di), n.; pi. toadies (-diz). [Said to 
bo shortened from toad-eater ; but rather an 
adaptation of toady 1 , a., to express the mean- 
ing of toad-eater. Toad-eater would hardly be 
“shortened” to toady.} 1. A sycophant; an in- 
terested flatterer ; a toad-eater. 

Young Bull licked him [young Lord Buckram] in a fight 
of fifty-five minutes. . . . Boys are not all toadies in the 
morning of life. Thackeray, Book of Snobs, v. 

2. A coarse rustic woman. Scott. (Imp. Diet.) 
toady 2 (to'di), v.; pret. and pp. toadied , ppr. 
toadying. [< toady 2 , «.] I. trans. To fawn 
upon in a servile manner; play the toady or 
sycophant to. 

The tutors toadied him. The fellows in hall paid him 
great clumsy compliments. Thackeray, Book of Snobs, v. 

n. intrans. To play tlio sycophant; fawn; 
cringo. 

IVhnt magic wand was it whoso touch made the toady- 
ing servility of the land start up the real demon that it 
was ? It’. Phillips, Speeches, p. 135. 

toadyish (to'di-isli), a, [< toady- + -ish.] Hav- 
ing the character of a toady; given to toady- 
ism; toad-eating; hoot-licking, 
toadyism (to'di-izm), n. [< toady " + -ism.] Tho 
practices of a toady; sycophancy; servile adu- 
lation. Thackeray , Book of Snohs, iii. 


Batrachus , especially B. tan ; the oyster-fish or or spotted, like a toad; heneo, covered thickly to-and-fro (tii'and-fro'), a. and ». [< to and fro: 
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sapo, of tho Atlantic coast of the United States 
from Massachusetts to tho West Indies. It is a 

very ugly fish, of ungainly form, with a thick, heavy head .. , 

and large mouth, naked skin, no lateral line, three dorsal toadstone 1 (tod ston), ». [< load -r stone.] Any 

one of various natural or artificial objects re- 


witli blemishes or stains of guilt. 

A most toad-spotted traitor. Shale., Lear, v. 3. 33S. 



Toad -fish {Batrachus tau). 

spines, and when young a scries of tufts or cirri on the 
hack and sides; the lips have fleshy appendages; the color 
is ilusky-olivc with irregular black markings both on the 
body and on the fins. 

2. Alophioid fisb, Lopliius piscatorius, so called 
from its uncouth aspect; tho fishing-frog, sea- 
devil, wide-gab, or angler. See cut under an- 
gler. — 3. A swell-fish, as Tctrodon turgidns, tho 
common puffer of tho Atlantic coast of tho 
United States, 12 inches long. Also called 
swell-toad. — 4. Tho frog-fish or mouse-fish, An- 
tennarius (or Ptcrophrync) histrio. D. S. Jordan. 
toad-flax (tod'tlaks), n. A plant of the genus 
Linaria , primarily L. vul- 
garis , the common toad- 
flax, a showy but perni- 
cious plant, otherwise 
known as r (instead and 
huttcr-and-eggs. Other 
noteworthy species are the 
ivy-leafed toad-flax or Kenil- 
worth ivy, L. Cymbalaria , 

(ace icyl), and the three-birds 
toad-flax, L. trior nit hophora, a 
European plant cultivated for 
its large purple long-spurred 
flowers borne in whorls of 
three, and suggesting little 
birds. Several others are de- 
sirable in gardens, as the 
dwarf L. alpina, alpine toad- 
flax, and the tall I. valmatica, 
with showy sulphur-yellow 
flowers; the plant, however, is 
difficult to eradicate. See can- 
cerwort.— Bastard toad-flax. 

(a) In America, a plant of the 
genus Coma ndra, of the Santa- 
laccte , which consists of 4 spe- 
cies, 3 North American and 1 
European, of low herbs or un- 



The Inflorescepccf.fToad-flax 
{Linaria vn^ans). 
a, a flower, longitudinal sec- 
tion; 0, the fruit; c, tho seed. 


sembling a toad in form or color, or which wero 
believed to have been formed within the body 
of that animal, and which for many centuries, 
and over a large part of Europe, were held in 
high regard, and preserved witli the greatest 
care. The earliest reference to objects of this kind is 
that of Pliny, who, under the name of "batrachites,” de- 
scribed various stones which were said by him to resem- 
ble the frog in color, although he does not speak of their 
being possessed of any special virtues. This is the only 
reference to the toadstone to he found in classic authors ; 
hut much later on the names “crapodinus” and “bufo- 
nltcs” are found in various learned works written in Latin ; 
while the word "crapaudinc’’ appears in French as early 
as the fourteenth century, and “krottenstein," “cradcn- 
steln,” and “ krotenstcln " not much later in German. Al- 
hertus Magnus and others also gave the name of “borax"’ 
to a stone supposed by them to he found in the head of the 
toad. This latter was the most common form of belief in 
regard to the origin of the toadstone, and it was very gen- 
erally thought that it was endowed with special virtues 
if the animal could be mndo to surrender it voluntarily. 

'Loadstones were preserved at the shrines of saints, worn Mttii 

ns nmulets, or set in rings, or in other ways treasured by 1 (tost) n 

their owners ns charms, or antidotes to poison, or as hav- ** . > fyi? */i«i 
ing special therapeutic qualities, or simply as natural cu- 1 * Wbl 

rioslties. Some of these objects were bits of rock, or of 
jasper, or of other scml-prcclous or perhaps really precious 
stones, toad-like in color or shape; others were fossils of 
various kinds, such ns brnchiopods, fragments of crinoids, 
teeth of fossil fish, etc.; in regard to many of them, how- 
ever, no reasonable guess can be made ns to their real na- 
ture. Shakspere refers to the toadstone in the lines : 

Sweet nre the uses of adversity, 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 

(As you Like it, il. 1. 12-14.) 

If he would send his eyes, I would undertake 
To carry ’em to the jeweller; they would off 
For pretty toadstonrs. Shirley, The Brothers, ii. 1. 

toadstone 2 (tod'ston), n. [An nccom. form, 
simulating toadstone 1 , of G. Unites gestein , lit. 

‘(load (i. e. unproductive) rock.’] In gcol., a 
volcanic rock varying in texture from a soft 
crumbly asli to a bard close-grained greenstone, 
several beds of which occur in tho magnesian 
limestone of the lead-mining district of Derby- 
shire. 'The toadstone has the position of an interbedded 
rock, is irregular in thickness, and traversed by numerous 
veins and faults. It much resembles tho so-called whin- 
sill of Yorkshire, Durham, and Northumberland. Alsu 
called toadrock. 


soo under fro.]' I. a. Forward and backward ; 
alternate) : as, to-and-fro motion. 

II. n. 1. A movement or motion forward and 
backward in alternation. 

When the mesmerizer Snow 
With hiB hand’s first sweep 
I’tit the earth to sleep, 

Twus a time when tlie heart could show 
All — how was earth to know, 

’Neath the mute hand’s to-and-fro ! 

Drowning, A Lover's Quarrel. 
She, 

Like some wild creature newly-caged, commenced 


Tennyson, Princess, ii. 
question backward 
Bp. Bate, Vocacyon 

[Named from Thou- 
Ln gcol., a division 


A to-and-fro. 

2f. Tho bandying of a 
and forward ; a discussion. 

(Harl. Mise., VI. 459). 

Toarcian (to-iir'si-an), n. 
ars, in western Franco.] 
of tlio Lins which lies between the Linssian, or 
Middle Lins, and tlio Bajocian, or lowest divi- 
sion of tlio Jurassic, according to tho nomencla- 
ture of tlio French geologists. It s - — -»n 

developed in central and southern France, and its sub- 
divisions nro characterized chiefly by the presence of cer- 
tain species of ammonites. 

[Early mod. E. tnstc ; < ME. 
tostc, < ML. iosta, a toast of bread 
(cf. OF. tostcc = Sp. tostada, a toast), < L. tos- 
ta, fem. of tostus, pp. of torrcrc, pnrcli, toast : see 
torrent.'] Bread in slices superficially browned 
by the liro; a slice of bread so browned. 

Go fetch me a quart of sack ; put a toast in ’t. 

Shak., M. W. of \Y., iii. 5. 3. 

toast 1 (tost), v. [Early mod. E. also tostc ; < ME. 
t os ten, < OF. taster = Sp. tostar = Pg. tost a r , 
toast (> tostado, toasted) ; from the noun.] I. 
trans. 1 . To brown by tho heat of a fire : as, to 
toast bread or bacon. 

'Tis time I were choked with a piece of toasted cheese. 

Shak., M. . of \\\, v. 6. 147. 

2. To warm thoroughly: as, to toast one’s feet. 
[Colloq.] 

Around these fires the more idle of the swarthy fellows 
Equattcd, and toasted their bare shins while they spun 
their wondrous tales. The Century, XXXVI. 323. 

ii. intrans. 1. To brown with heat. 

There is a whiff of something floating about, suggestive 
of toasting shingles. 0. IT. Holmes , Professor, vii. 

2. To warm one’s self thoroughly at a fire. 

As we tosted by the fire. IF. Broiene, Shepherd’s Pipe, I. 
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American plant is C. umbellata, with leaves like those of toadstool (tod stol), ?i. [Burly moil. B. also toast 2 (tost), n. [A particular uso of toast 1 , n., 
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toad-flax and white flowers in uinbcl-like clusters, (b) In 
England, Thcsium Linophyllon, which has leaves like those 
of toad-flax.— Ivy-leafed toad-flax. See def. 
toad-flower (tod'flou'^r), ??. See Stapelia. 
toadhead (tdd'hed), n . The American golden 
plover, Charadrius dominions . [Capo Cod, Mas- 
sachusetts.] 


toadestoolc, iodcstoolc; < toad + stool.} A com- 
mon name for numerous umbrella-shaped fun- 
gi which grow abundantly on decaying vege- 
table matter. It Is usually restricted to the genus 
/i^an'cMS, but also is extended to various allied fungi, and, 
still further, is sometimes applied’ to almost any fungus 
that 1 b large enough to attract general attention, such as 


of anecdotal origin, according to the story given 
in tho “Tatler” (No. 24, June 4, 1709). See tho 
second quotation.] 1 . A pei*son whose health is 
drunk, or who is named as the person to whom 
others are requested to drink ; especially, a wo- 
man who is the reigning belle of tho season, or in 



toast 

some other way is specially indicated as a per- 
son often toasted; also, anything, as a politi- 
cal cause, the memory of a person, etc., to 
which a company is requested to drink. 

I'll take my Death, Marwood, you are more Censorious 
than a decay’d Beauty, or a discarded Toast. 

Congreve , Way of the World, iii. 10. 

It happen'd that on a publick day a celebrated beauty 
of those times [of Charles II.] tvas in the Cross-Bath [at 
BathJ, and one of the crowd of her admirers took a glass 
of water in which the faironestood, and drank her health 
to the company. There was in the place a gay fellow, 
half-fuddled, who offered to jump in, and swore, tlio* he 
liked not the liquor, he would have the toast (making an 
allusion to the usage of the times of drinking with a toast 
at the bottom of the glass). Tlio’ he was opposed in his 
resolution, this whim gave foundation to the present lion* 
our which is done to the lady we mention in our liquors, 
who has ever since been called a toast. 

Tatter , No. 24 (June 4, 1709). 

Her eldest daughter wns within half-n-year of being a 
toast. Steele, Tatler, No. 95. 

2. A call on another or others to drink to the 
health of some person named, or to the pros- 
perity of some cause, etc. : often accompanied 
by a sentiment or motto ; also, the act of thus 
drinking. 

Let tlio toast pass— 

Drink to the lass, 

I’ll warrant she’ll prove an excuse for the glass. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, iii. 3. 

3f. One who drinks to excess ; a soaker. 

When, having half din’d, there comes in my host, 

A Catholic good, and a rare drunken toast. 

Cotton, Voyage to Ireland, iii. 

toast 2 (tost), v . [< toasts n.] I. trans. To 
drink as a toast; drink to the health of : wish 
success or prosperity to in drinking; also, to 
designate as the person or subject to whom or 
to which other porsons are requested to drink; 
propose the health of. 

The gentleman has . . . toasted your health. 

Farquhar, Beaux’ Stratagem, iii. 1. 

Careless. Now then, Chnrles, he honest, and give us your 
real favourite. 

Charles S. Wily, I liavo withheld her only in compas- 
sion to you. If I toast her, you must give a round of her 
peers, which is impossible — on earth. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, iii. 3. 

ii. intrans. To drink a toast or toasts; also, 
to propose a toast or toasts. 

Friendship without Freedom is us dull ns . . . Wine 
without toasting. Congreve, Way of the World, i. 8. 

These insect reptiles, whilst they go on only caballing 
and toasting, only Oil us with disgust. 

Burke, Petition of the Unitarians. 

toaster 1 (tos'tOr), n. [< toast 1 + -er 1 .] 1. Ono 
who toasts something, as bread or choeso. — 2. 
An instrument for toasting bread, cheese, cto. ; 
especially, such an applianco other than a 
toasting-fork. Toasters for bread aro often 
small gridirons of wire which hold the slico of 
bread fast without tearing it. — 3. Something 
fit for toasting. [Colloq.] 

“Come and look at ’em ! here ’b toasters /” bellows one 
with a Yarmouth bloater stuck on a toasting-fork. 

Mayheic, London Labour and London Poor, I. 11. 

toaster 2 (tos'tfcr), n. [< toast- + -cr 1 .] Ono 
who proposos a toast ; an admirer of women. 

We simple Toasters take Delight 
To see our Women's Teeth look white ; . . . 

In China none hold Women sweet 
Except their Snaggs are black as Jett. 

Prior, Alma, ii. 

toasting-fork (tos'ting-fork), n. 1 . A largo fork 
with several prongs and a long handle, for 
toasting bread at an open firo. — 2. A sword. 
[Ludicrous.] 

If I had given him time to get at his other pistol, orhis 
toasting-pork, it was all up. 

T. Jlughes, Tom Brown at Oxford, II. xvii. 

toasting-glass (tos'ting-glas), n. A drinking- 
glass used for toasts, and inseribod with the 
name of a belle, or with verses in her honor. 
Garth , Toasting-Glasses of the Kit-Cat Club 
(1703). 

toasting-iron (tos'ting-I'Om), n. Same as 
toasting-fork, in oither sense. Shale., K. John, 
iv. 3. 99; Thackeray, Pendennis, xxii. 

toast-master (t6st'mas"tfcr), n. Ono who, at a 
public dinner or similar entertainment, is ap- 
pointed to propose or announce the toasts: in 
the United States he is usually the one who 
presides. 

Mr. Chisel, the immortal toast-master, who presided over 
the President. Thackeray, A Dinner in the City, iii. 

toast-rack (tost'rak), n. A contrivance for 
holding dry toast, each slice being held on edge 
between slender rings or supports of wire, etc. 

toast-water (tost'wiV'tGr), n. Water in which 
toasted bread has been steeped, used as a bev- 
erage by invalids. 
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toat (tot), n. The pushing-handle of a carpen- 
ters’ plane. See plane-stock. 
toazef, v. t. An old spelling of tose, 
tobaccanalian (to-bak-a-na'lian), n. [< tobac- 
c(o) + - analian , in imitation of bacchanalian.'] 
One -who indulges in tobacco ; a smoker. [Hu- 
morous.] 

We get very good cigars for a bajocco and half — that is, 
very good for us cheap tobaccanalians. 

Thackeray , Newcomes, xxxv. 

tobacchiant, n. [< tobacco 4- - ian .] One who 
smokes tobacco; a smoker. [Bare.] 

You may observe how idle and foolish they are that can 
not travell without a Tobacco pipe at their mouth ; but 
such (I must tell you) are no base Tobacchians : for this 
manner of taking the fume they suppose to be generous. 

Venner, Treatise of Tobacco (ed. 1G37). 

tobacco (to-bak'o), n. [Formerly also tobacco , 
tabaco , tobacco; = F. tabac (not in Cotgrave, 
1611, who gives only^cto* and???C0tante), some- 
times tobac = It. tabaco (1578), tobacco (1598) = 
D. taback (1659), now tabak = Gr. tabak = Dan. 
Sw. tobak = Bohem. tabak = Pol. tabaka = 
Russ, tabaku = Ar. tobagh (the usual Ar. name 
being different, tutun, toton, Pers. tfitan, Turk. 
totun y > Pol. tijtun) = NGr. rag-aKog, rafiTratiov 
= Pers. Hind, tambaku (cf. Pers. tumbeki, Turk. 
tunbeki ) = Chinese tambakOy tambaku = Jap. 
tabako (< E.) (NL. tabacca (Camden, 1585), taba- 
cum (Lobel, 1576; Bauhin, 1596)); < Sp. tabaco , 
formerly also tobacco = Pg. tabaco f < W. Ind. 
(Haytian or Caribbean) * tobacco or * tabaco, of 
uncertain meaning, conflicting accounts be- 
ing given: (a) According to Charlevoix, in his 
“History of St. Dominique,” the pipe used by 
tbe*Indians in smoking was eallea tabaco. (b) 
According to Las Casas, tho Spaniards in the 
first voyage of Columbus saw the Indinus iu 
Cuba smoking dry herbs or leaves rolled up in 
tubes called tabacos . (c) According to Clavi- 
gero, the word wns ono of tho native names of 
tho plant, namely tho Haytian (cf. the quot. 
from Hakluyt), (d) According to Bauhin (1596) 
and Minsheu (1617), etc., tobacco was so called 
from an island of tho same name, now called 
Tobago , near Trinidad (cf. trinidado , a former 
name of tobacco), (c) In another view, it was 
so called from Tabaco , said to bo a province 
of Yucatan. (/) Other Indian names were np- 
poicoc (seo quot. from Hakluyt ), picictl (Clavi- 
gero; Stevens, 1706), piciclt (Bauhin, 1596), pci- 
ciclt , or pilcict (Minsheu, 1617), petum or petun 
(a S. Amor, term) (soo petun), tomabona, pcrc- 
bcccnuc (Bauhin, 1596), etc. In Europo it was 
also called nicotian, queen’s herb ( F . Vhcrbc dc 
la rogue), etc.: see nicotian.] 1. A plant of the 
genus 2s T icotiana, particularly ono of several spe- 
cies affording tlio narcotic product of the same 
name. The most generally cultivated is A. Tabacum, a 
plant of South American origin, found in culture among 
the aborigines. It is of 6tatcly habit, 3 to 0 feet high ; the 
leaves from ovate to narrowly Innceolate, the lower com- 
monly 2 or 3 feet long ; the flowers of purplish tints, 2 
Inches long, disposed in a terminal panicle. (See cut un- 
der Nicotiana.) Prominent cultivated forms are the vari- 
ety macrophylla, known ns Mnrylnml tobacco, to which the 
Cuban and Manila tobaccos are accredited, and tho va- 
riety angu8t (folia, Virginian tobacco. The only other spe- 
cies extensively grown is N. nistica, a much smaller plant 
with smaller greenish flowers, sometimes called green to- 
bacco from the fact that the leaves retain much of their 
color when dry. It is suited to cool latitudes, and culti- 
vated northward in Europe and in parts of Asia, yielding 
among others the Hungarian and Turkish tobaccos. A. 
uadrivalcis is grown by the Indians from Oregon to the 
lissouri river, and is their favorite kind, alow-branching, 
viscid-pubescent plant afoot high. Some other species 
are cultivated locally. The United States leads in the pro- 
duction of tobacco, but it is grown more or less in nearly 
nil temperate and tropical lands. The quality depends 
greatly on climate, the Cuban or other fine varieties de- 
generating when planted elsewhere. Cuban tobacco is 
considered finest, that of Mnniln being named with it. 
Turkish tobaccos are famons, as also the Latakin of a dis- 
trict in northern Syria. Virginian tobacco ranks very 
high. 

There is an herbo [in Virginia] which is sowed apart by 
It selfc, and is called by the inhabitants Vppowoc; in the 
West Indies it hath diuers names; . . . tho Spanyards 
generally call it Tobacco. llakluyVs Voyages, III. 271. 
Into the woods thenceforth in haste shee went, 

To seeko for lienrbes that mote him remedy ; . . . 
There, whether yt divine Tobacco were. 

Or Panachma, or I’olygony, 

Shee fownd. Spenser, F. Q., III. v. 32. 

2. The loaves of the tobacco-plant prepared in 
various forms, to bo smoked, chewed, or used 
as snuff (see snuff). Tobacco-leaves are sometimes 
gathered singly ; more commonly the stalks are cut, and 
suspended on sticks under shelter for drying, which re- 
quires several weeks. The leaves are then stripped and 
sorted, tied in bundles called hands, and “bulked” in 
compact circular heaps to secure a slight fermentation, 
which develops the properties valued; they are then 
packed for the manufacturer, who makes them into cigars, 
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cheroots, cigarettes, and cut, plug, and roll tobacco, In- 
tended for smoking and chewing, and into snuff. The 
properties of tobacco are chiefly due to the alkaloid nico- 
tine (which see). Medically considered, tobacco is a pow- 
erful sedative poison and a local stimulant, not now used 
internally unless in chronic asthma, but applied in some 
skin-diseases, hemorrhoids, etc. In its ordinary use as 
a narcotic it induces a physical and mental quiet very 
gratifying to the habituated, overcoming the distaste for 
its obnoxious properties, and making it the most nearly 
universal of narcotics. In large quantities it gives rise 
to confusion of the mind, vertigo, nausea, and at length 
to depression and dangerous prostration. Historically, 
tobacco was found in use among the Indians at the dis- 
covery of America, and associated with their solemn trans- 
actions. (See calumet.) It was unknown in the Old World 
before this time. It was introduced into Europe about 
1550 by a Spanish physician, who brought a small quantity 
from America into Spain and Portugal. Thence its use 
spread into France and Italy. Sir Francis Drake intro- 
duced it into England about 1685, where tobacco-taverns 
soon became nearly as prevalent as ale-houses. Its use was 
opposed strongly by both priests and rulers. Pope Urban 
VIII. excommunicated users of tobacco; in Turkey and 
other countries its use was severely punished. The “Coun- 
terblast” of James I. of England is matter of history. 
The use of tobacco spread, however, in the face of all pro- 
hibitions. 

Per. Hearke you, ray host, haue you a pipe of good To- 
bacco ? 

Ve. The best in tho towne : boy, drie a leafe. 

Boy. There ’s none in the house, sir. 

Ve. Drie a docke leafe. 

Chapman, Humorous Day’s Mirth. 

I marie what pleasure or felicitie they haue in taking 
this roguish tabacco l it ’a good for nothing but to choke 
a man, and All him full of smoke and embers. 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour (ed. 1016), iii. 6. 
Sublime tobacco ! which from east to west 
Cheers the tar’s labour or the Turkman’s rest. 

Byron, The Island, ii. 19. 
Bird’s-eye tobacco. See bird's-eye, 2.— Broad-leafed 
tobacco, the Maryland tobacco. See def. 1 .— Cake to- 
bacco. Same as plug tobacco. See below.— Canaster 
tobacco. See canaster.— Cavendish tobacco. See cav- 
endish.— Congo tobacco. Same as deiamba.— Cut to- 
bacco, tobacco prepared for use by cutting into fine 
strips or shreds. — Green tobacco. See def. l. — Indian 
tobacco, a common American herb, Xobclia inflata. It is 
C inches to 2 feet high, with numerous leaves, and racemes 
of pale-blue flowers. It is said to have been used medi- 
cinally by the Indians, and is now the officinal lobelia, with 
properties resembling those of tobacco, an unsafe emetic, 
but available in spasmodic asthma. Also called gagroot. 
— Latakia tobacco, a tobacco produced in northern 
Syria, one kind of which has an admired aroma, derived 
from being cured in the smoke of oak-wood.— Leaf to- 
bacco, tobacco unmanufactured.— Maryland tobacco. 
See def. 1.— Mountain tobacco. See Arnica, 2 and 3.— 
Oil of tobacco. See ot7.— Orinoco tobacco, a local 
product, probably of the [Maryland variety.— Persian 
tobacco, tobacco produced in Persia and Turkey; spe- 
cifically, the Shiraz.— Pigtail tobacco, roll tobacco, or a 
variety of it.— Plug tobacco, tobacco compressed into 
solid blocks, commonly first moistened with molasses or 
other liquid; cake or cavendish tobacco.— Riverside to- 
bacco. See Pluchca.— Roll tobacco, tobacco-leaves spun 
into a rope and subjected to hot pressure. — Shag tobac- 
co. See shngi , 4.— Shiraz tobacco, a commercial tobacco 
produced In Persia.— Syrian tobacco, tobacco produced 
in Syria, apparently the same as or including the Latakia, 
affording choice cigars. Good Syrian tobacco is said to 
contain no nicotine. The name is applied to Nicotiana 
rustica, formerly regarded as the source of the Syrian pro- 
duct (see def. l).— Tobacco amaurosis or amblyopia, 
dimness of vision resulting from the abuse of tobacco and 
usually also of alcohol.— Tobacco camphor. Same as 
nicotianin.— Tobacco ointment. See ointment.— To 
drink tobaccot. See drink, 5.— Turkish tobacco. See 
def. 1. — Twist tobacco. Same as roll tobacco. See above. 
Virginian tobacco. See def. 1.— Wild tobacco, (a) 
Nicotiana rustica. See def. 1. (6) Same as Indian tobacco. 
See above. 

tobacco-beetle (to-bak'o-be'tl), n. A cosmo- 
politan ptinid beetle, Lasioderma sorricorne, 
which lives in all stages in many pungent spices 
and drugs, and is so fond of stored or manufac- 
tured tobacco as to become a pest in many 
manufactories and warehouses iu the United 
States. Also called cigarettc-lcctlc. 
tobacco-box (to-bak'6-boks), n. 1. A small 
flat pocket-box for holding tobacco for chew- 
ing or smoking. — 2. A common skate or ray, a 
batoid fish, Baia criuacca. [Local, U. S.]— 3. 
Tlio common sunfisli or pumpkin-seed, Pomotis 
gibltosus, or another of the same genus. Seo 
cut under sunfisli. [Local, U. S.] 
tobacco-cutter (to-bak'o-kut'Ar), n. 1. Ama- 
cbine for shaving tobacco-leaves into shreds 
for smoking or chewing. — 2. A knife for cut- 
ting pieces from a plug of tobacco ; a tobacco ■ 
knifo. JE. H. Kniglit. 

tobacco-dove (to-bak'o-duv), n. Tho small 
ground-dove, Chamxpclia (or Columbigaltina) 
passcrina. [Bahamas.] 

tobacco-grater (tp-bak'o-gra' , tfcr),«. A machine 
for grinding tobacco for smoking, it consists ot 
a circular closed box in which a sieve is revolved by means 
of a crank, while projecting teeth reduce the leaves to 
the size required. E. U. Knight. 
tobacco-heart (to-bak'6-hiirt), n. A functional 
disorder of the heart, characterized by a rapid 
and often irregular pulse, due to excessive use 
of tobacco. 
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tobacco- kni fe (to-bak'6-nif), n. A knife for 
cutting up plug tobacco. It is generally a guil- 
lotine-knife, pivoted at one end, and operated 
by a lever or handle. 

tobacco-man (to-bak'o-man),ji. Atobacconist. 
The tobacco-men . . . swore with earnest irreverence 
to vend nothing but the purest Spanish leaf. 

Doran , Annals of the Stage, I. ii. 

tobacconert (to-bak'o-ner), 71. [< tobacco + 

-ii-er. The n is inserted in this word and to- 
bacconist, etc., after the analogy of words from 
the Latin ( Platonist , etc.).] One who uses 
tobacco; a smoker of tobacco. Sylvester, To- 
bacco Battered. 

tobacconingf (to-bak'o-ning), w. [< tobacco + 
-n-ing. Cf. It. tabaccdrc, take tobacco (Florio, 
1011).] The act or practice of taking tobacco. 
Sylvester, Tobacco Battered, 
tobacconingf (to-bak' o-ning), a. Using or 
smoking tobacco. 

Musketeers, waiting for the major's return, drinking 
and tobacconing as freely as if it [the cathedral] had 
turned ale-house. Bp. Hall, Hard Measure. 

tobacconist (to-bak'o-nist), n. [< tobacco + 
-n-ist.'] 1. A Sealer in tobacco; also, a manu- 

facturer of tobacco. — 2f. A smoker of tobacco. 

The best Tobacconist 
That ever held a pipe within his (1st. 

Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p, 72. 
What kind of Chimny Is *t 
Less Sensible then a Tobacconist ? 

Sylvester, Tobacco Battered. 

tobacconize (tq-bak'o-niz), r. t . ; pret. andpp. 
tobacconizcd, ppr. toliacconizing. [< tobacco + 
-n-izc.] To impregnate or saturate with tobac- 
co, or with the oil or the fumes of tobacco. 
The American, VI II. 73. 

tobacco-pipe (to-bak'6-pip), n. 1. A pipe in 
which tobacco is smoked. 
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tobacco-worm (to-bak'o-werm), n. The larva 
of the sphinx-moth Protoparce Carolina, which 
feeds on the leaves of the growing tobacco- 




Japanese Tobacco-pipe. 

I'd have it present whipping, man or woman, that 
should but deal with a tobacco-pipe. 

B. Jomon, Every JUan in his Humour, Hi. 2. 

And in his griezly Gripe 
An over-grown, great, long Tobacco-Pipe. 

Sylvester, Tobacco Battered. 

2. Same as Tndian-pipc. S. Judd, Margaret, 
i. 1G. [Local, New Eng.]— Queen’s tobacco-pipe, 
a Jocular designation of a peculiarly Bhapcd kiln belong- 
ing to the customs, and Bituated near the London Docks, 
in which are piled up damaged tobacco and cigars, and 
goodB (such as tobacco, cigars, and tea) which have been 
smuggled, till a sufllcient quantity has accumulated, when 
the whole is burned.— Tobacco-pipe clay. Same as 
pipc-clay.—' Tobacco-pipe fish, the pipe-fish, 
tobacco-plant (to-bak'6-plant), n. See tobac- 
co, 1. 

tobacco-pouch (to-bak'6-pouch), n. A pouch 
or bag for a small quantity of tobacco for smok- 
ing or chewing, earned about the person. 
tobacCO-I>ress (to-bak'6-pres), n. 1. A machine 
for packing granulated tobacco into hags or 
boxes for commercial purposes. — 2. A press 
for condensing and compacting plug tobacco 
in tubs or boxes. — 3. A machine for pressing 
hooked and wrapped tobacco-leaves flat, so 
that they will lie compactly when packed. E. 
H. Knight. 

tobacco-root (to-bak'6-rot), n . See Lcxcisia. 
tobacco-stick (to-bak' o-stik), n. In tobacco- 
curing, one of a series of sticks on which to- 
bacco-leaves are hung to dry in curing-houses, 
tobacco-stopper (to-hak'o-stop^r), ». A con- 
trivance for pressing down the half-burned 
tobacco in the bowl of a pipe, to prevent the 
ashes from being scattered and to improve the 
draft of the pipe. Tobacco-stoppers are used chiefly 
by the smokers of pipes with large and deep bowls, such 
as are common in Germany. 

tobacco-stripper (to-bak'd-strip'^r), n. A per- 
son employed in the process of manufacturing 
tobacco to remove the midrib of the leaf by 
stripping or tearing. 

tobacco-tongs (to-bak' 6-tongz), n. sing, and 
pi. Iron tongs of light and ornamental design, 
used by a smoker to take a coal from the hearth 
to light his pipe. It is a form of lazy-tongs. 
tobacco-wheel (to-bak'6-liwel), n. A machine, 
resembling the hay -band machine, for twisting 
dried tobacco-leaves into a rope for conve- 
nience of packing. E. H. Knight. 


Tobacco-worm {Protoparce Carolina), a, larva ; b, moth. 

plant in the United States, and often does great 
damage. 

Tobago cane (to-ba'go kiln). [So called from 
the island of Tobago, in the West Indies.] The 
slender stem of the palm Bactris minor, of the 
United States of Colombia and the West Indies, 
sometimes imported into Europe to make walk- 
ing-sticks. 

to-be (tii-be'), n. [(.to be: seeie 1 .] Tho future; 
that which is to eomo. [Rare.] 

Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-Be. 

Tennyson, Princess, vii. 
tobeatt, v. t. [< ME. iobeten; < AS. tobcatan, 
beat severely, < to- + bedtan, beat: see to- 2 
and beat l.] To beat excessively. 

Though that thow ehnldist tor thi sothe sawe 
Ben al to-beten and to-drawe. Bom. of the Bose , 1. C12C. 
Tobias-fish (to-bi'as-fisb),?). Samo as sand-eel, 1 . 
tobine, ». [df. G "lobin = D. tabijn, tabby: see 
tabby 1, tabin.'] A stout twilled silk textilo em- 
ployed for women’s dresses, and considered very 
durable. Diet, of Needlework. 
toboggan (to-bog'an), n. [Formerly also to- 
loggin, toboggan, tdrboggin ; < Atner. Ind. given 
as otobanasl: (Cree), odabagan, etc., a sled.] 
A long narrow sled made of a single thickness 
(about i inch) of wood (commonly birch) curved 
backward at one end, the curved end being 
kopt in place by leather thongs: originally ein- 
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Toboggans on Toboggan-slide. 


ployed by tho Indians of Lower Canada to carry 
loads ovor the snow, but now used chiefly in the 
sport of coasting. It is ID or 10 Indies wide, if made 
of one piece, or wider if two boards are joined together. 
Tho sport of tobogganing lias been very popular in 
Canada, and has been introduced to some extent in the 
United States. 

toboggan (to-bog'an), v.i. [< toboggan, «.] To 
slide down-liill on it toboggan, 
tobogganer (to-bog'an-6r), «. [< toboggan + 
-er 1 .] One who practises sliding on a toboggan, 
tobogganing (to-bog'an-ing), n. [Verbal n. of 
toboggan, p.j Tho sport or practice of sliding 
on toboggans. 
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tobogganist (to-bog'an-ist), n. [< toboggan + 
-isf.] A tobogganer. The Century, XIV. 525. 
[Rare.] 

toboggan-shoot (to-bog'an-shot), ii. Same as 
toboggan-slide. 

toboggan-slide (to-bog'an-slid), n. A steep de- 
cline down which tobogganers slide. It is di- 
vided longitudinally into a number of different courses to 
prevent collisions, and is generally provided also with steps 
along the side for the convenience of the tobogganers 
when returning. See cut under toboggan. 

toboggin, ii. See toboggan. 

to-bread (to'bred), n. [< to 1 + bread L] An ex- 
tra loaf added by bakers to every dozen, com- 
pleting a bakers’ dozen. Also called in-bread. 
See bakers’ dozen, under baker. 

tobreakt, v. t. [ME. tobreken, < AS. tobrccan 
(= G. zerbreclten), < to- , apart, + brecan, break : 
see to- 2 and break. Cf. all, ado.’] To break in 
pieces; destroy. 

To-broken ben the statuts hye in heven 
That creat were eternally to dure. 

Chaucer, Scogan, 1. 1. 

A certain woman cast a piece of a mitlstone upon Abime- 
lech's head, and all to brake his scull. Judges ix. 53. 

tobrestf, v. See tohurst. 

toburstt, v. [ME. tobresten , < AS. toherstan (= 
OS. tehrestan = OHG. zabrestan, MHG. zebresten, 
G. zerbersten ), burst asunder, < to-, apart, 4* 
berstan, burst : see to - 2 and 'burst.'] I. trans. 
To burst or break in pieces. 

Atropos my thred of life to-breste, 

If I he fals. Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 1546. 

II. intrans. To burst apart ; break in pieces. 
For man may love of possibilite 
A woman so his herte may to-breste, 

And she nought love ageyn, but— if hire leste. 

Chaucer, l’roilus, ii. 60S. 

toby (to'bi), n. [So called from the familiar per- 
sonal name Toby.'] A small jug usually rep- 
resenting in 
its form a 
stout old man 
with a three- 
cornered hat, 
the angles of 
which form 
spouts for 
pouring out 
the liquor 
contained in 
the vessel: it 
is frequent- 
ly used as a 
mug. 

There was also 
a goodly jug 
of well-browned 
clay, fashioned 
into the form of 
an old gentle- 
man. . . . “Put 
Toby tliis way, 
my dear.” This 
Toby was the 
brown jug. 

Dickens, Bama- 

[by Rudge, iv. 

tocan, n. Same 
as toucan. 

toccata (tok-kil'tji), n. [< It. toccata, pp. fern, 
of toccarc = Sp.Pg. tocar= F. toucher , touch: 
see touch.] In music , a work for a keyboard- 
instrument, like the pianoforte or organ, origi- 
nally intended to utilize and display varieties of 
touch: hut the term has been extended so as 
to include many irregular works, similar to the 
prelude, tho fantasia, and the improvisation. 
Toccatas were first written early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and were then flowing and homophonic in structure. 
In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries they have usu- 
ally been intricately contrapuntal, and calculated to tax 
the highest virtuosity. 

It was Bach, however, who raised the Toccata far beyond 
all previous and later writers. Grove's Diet. Music, IV. 130. 

toccatella, toccatina (tok-ka-tel'Hj, -te'nil), «. 
[It., dim. of toccata, q. v.] In music, a short or 
simple toccata. 

Toccus (tok'us), n. [NL. (Strickland, 1841), 
orig. Toclcus (Lesson, 1831), also Tocus (Reiclr- 
enbach, 1849), < African tok: see lock 2 .] A 
genus of hombills or Buccrotidre, having the 
culmen compressed, and only elevated into a 
low, sometimes obsolete, crest, it is the largest 
genus of the family, with about 12 species. The type is 
T. crythrorhynchus, a bird in which tho hill is deep-red 
and tile beau nnd neck are gray with a white superciliary 
stripe. In others the bill is mainly yellow or black. With 
two exceptions ( T . gingalensis of Ceylon and T. griscus of 
Malabar), the species arc African. 

tocher (toeli'er), n. [< Ir. tochar, Gael, toch- 
radlt, a portion or dowry.] The dowry which 
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;i wife brings to her husband by marriage. 
[Scotch.] 

Then hey for a lass wi* a tocher — the nice yellow guineas 
for me ! Burns, Awa’ wi’ your Witchcraft. 

tocher (tock'er), v t. [< tocher , «.] To give a 
tocher or dowry to. [Scotch.] 

Braid money to tocher them a’, man. 

Burns, Ronalds of Bennals. 

ioeherless (tocli'er-lcs), ft. [< tocher + -less.] 
Without a tocher, or marriage portion. Scott, 
Waverley, lxvii. [Scotcli.] 
tocktf (tok), 11 . [< F. toque, a cap: see toque.] 

A cap. Compare toque. 

On their hearts they weare a small tock of three braces, 
made in guize of a inyter. Hakluyt's Voyaycs, If. 241. 
tock 3 (tok), n. [Also to!:; < African tok: so 
called from its cry.] A kind of liornbill ; spe- 
cifically, the African red-billed liornbill, Toccus 
erythrorhyuclms. The name extends to related 
species. See Toccus. 

tockay (tok'ii), n. A kind of spotted East Indian 
lizard. It is supposed to be the spotted gecko, 
JBcmidactijhis maculatus. Imp. Viet. 
tocleavet, ®. [ME. ioclcvcn (pp. toctorc), < AS. 
toclcofan (= OHG. zcchhtiban), cleave asunder, 

< to-, apart, + clcofan, cleave: see cleave 2 .] I. 
trans. To divide; open; cleave asunder. 

For the heihe lioligoste heuene slial to-clcue. 

Piers Plowman (11), xii. 141. 

n. intrans. To cleavo apart ; break. 

For sorwe of which myn herte shal to-clcve. 

Chaucer, Tioilus, v. G13. 

toco 1 (to'ko), n . [Native name.] The com- 
mon toucan, Rhamphastos toco. 
toco 2 (to'ko), v. [Also toko ; a humorous use 
of Gr. rdnog, interest.] Punishment. [Slang.] 
Tiie school leaders come up furious, and administer 
toco to the wretched fags nearest at hand. 

T. Uughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 5. 

tocology (to-kol'o-ji), ». [Also tokology; < Gr. 
rd/co?, birth (< tiktsiv, renew, bring forth), 4- -Aoyia, 

< Akyetv, speak: see -ology.] That department 
of medicine which treats of parturition; ob- 
stetrics. 

tocomet, v. i. [ME., < to 1 + come.'] To come 
to; approach. 

These to-comen to Conscience and to Cristyne peuple. 

Piers Plowman (C), xxii. 343. 

to-come (to-kum'), n. [< to come: see come.] 
The future. Shelley , Hellas. [Rare.] 
tocororo (to-ko-ro'ro), n. [Also tocoloro; Sp. 
tocororo, < Cuban tocororo (sometimes given as 
toroloco or tocoloro), the Cuban trogon, so called 
from its note.] The Cuban trogon, Prionotchis 
temnurns. 

tocsin (tok'sin), n. [Early mod. E. tocksainc ; < 
OF. toquesin , toquesing , touquesaint , toxsaint, toc- 
samet, ioxant (F. tocsin = Pr. tocascnli), the ring- 
ing of an alarm-bell, an alarm-bell, < toquer, 
strike (see touch), + sin, sing = Pr. senh == Pg. 
sino = Olt. segno , a bell, < L. signum, a signal, 
ML. also bell: see sign.] 1. A signal given by 
means of a bell or bells; especially, a signal of 
alarm or of need ; hence, any warning note or 
signal. 

The priests went up into the steeple, nnd rang the bell3 
backward, which they call tocksaine, whereupon the peo- 
ple . . . flocked together. 

Fulkc , Answer to P. Frarine (an. 15S0), p. 52. (Todd.) 
That all-softening, overpowering knell. 

The tocsin of the soul — the dinner-bell. 

Byron, Don Juan, v. 49. 
The death of the nominal leader . . . was the tocsin of 
their anarchy. Disraeli. 

2. Abell used to sound an alarm ; an alarm-bell. 
Again the whiskered Spaniard all the land with terror 

smote ; 

And again the wild alarum sounded from the tocsin’s 
throat. Longfellow, Belfry of Bruges. 

3. Milit., an alarm-drum formerly used as a 
signal for charging. 

tocusso (to-kus'o), n. [Abyssinian.] An Abys- 
sinian corn-plant or millet, Elcusinc Tocusso. 
tod 1 (tod), n. [Early mod. E. to (Id, toddc, todc: 

< ME. todd, < Icel. ioddi , a tod of wool, bit, 
piece, = D. todde, tatters, rags (ef. D. toot, 
hair-net, Dan. tot , a bunch of hair or flax), = 
OHG. zotta , zotd, zutd , f., zotto, ra., MHG. zotc, 
zottc , m ,, f., G. zotte, a tuft of hair or wool. Cf. 
tot 4 .] 1 . A bush, especially of ivy ; a thick mass 
of growing foliage. 

At length, within an Yvie toddc 
(There shrouded was the little God), 

I heaid a busie bustling. 

Spenser, Shop. Cal., March. 

2f. An old weight, used chiefly for wool and 
varying in amount locally. It was commonly 
equal to 28 pounds. 
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And the scid wolle to be wayed in the yelde halle of 
the seid cite by the byer and the syller, and custom for 
euery todd j. d. English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 3b4. 

tod 1 ! (tod), v. i. [< tod 1 , ?*.] To yield a tod 
in weight ; weigh or produce a tod. 

Every 'lcven wether tods; ever}' tod yields pound and 
odd shilling ; fifteen hundred shorn, what comes the wool 
to? Shak., W. T., iv. 3. 33. 

tod 2 (tod), v. [Early mod. E. toddc; supposed 
to be so called from its bushy tail, < tod*, fi 
bush.] A fox. [Old Eng. and Scotch.] 

Drivest hence the wolf, the tod, the brock, 

Or other vermin from the flock. 

B. Jonson, Tan’s Anniversary. 
Frae dogs, an’ tods, an’ butchers’ knives! 

Bums, Death of Mailie. 

tod 3 (tod), n. [Abbr. of toddy.] A drink; toddy. 
[Colloq., U. S.] 

Selleridge’s was full of fire-company boys, taking their 
tods after a run. T. Winthrop, Cecil Dreeme, xiv. 

todasht, v. t. [< ME. todasshen , todaisshen; < 
to- 2 + dash.] To strike violently; dash to 
pieces. 

His slielde to-dasshed was with swerdes and maces. 

Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 040. 
Well it semed by their armes that thei hadde not 
soiourned, lfor theireslieildcs were hewen and to daissht. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 240. 

to-day, today (to-da'), adv . [< ME. to-dayc , to 
dayc, < AS. to dxgc, to dieg (also to diege this - 
sum), on (this) day: prop, a phrase: to, prep., 
to, for, on; dxgc , dat. sing, of dreg, day: see to 1 
midday. Cf. to-night, to-morrow, to-month , to- 
ycar.] 1. On this (present) day: as, ho leaves 
to-day. Compare to-morrow . 

To-morrow let my Sun his beams display, 

Or in clouds hide them ; I have lived to-day. 

Cowley, A Vote. 

2. At the present time; in these days. 

Man to-day is fancy’s fool 
As man hath ever been. 

Tennyson, Ancient Sage. 
To-day morning, this morning. [Prov. Eng.]— To-day 
noon, this noon. (U. S.] 

to-day, today (til-da'), n. [< to-day, adv.] 1. 
Tliis present day: as, to-day is Monday. — 2. 
This present time; the present age: as, tlie 
events oE to-day. 

Toddalia (to-da'li-ii), n. [NL. (Jussieu, 1789), 
from the Malabar name o£ T. eicidcata — kaka- 
toddali.J A genus of polypetalous plants, of 
the order Putaccx, type of the tribe ToddaUcx. 
It is characterized by flowers with a two- to five-toothed 
calyx, as many petals and stnmens, and a punctate fleshy 
or coriaceous fruit with two to seven cells, each usually 
with a single seed. There arc about 8 species, scattered 
through tropical regions and warm parts of Africa, the 
Mascarene Islands, and tropical Asia. They are shrubs, 
often climbers, and frequently spiny, with alternate leaves 
of three sessile lanceolate leaflets, and axillary or terminal 
cymes or panicles of small flowers followed by globular 
orlobed fruits resembling peas. T. lanccolata is known 
in South Africa as while iromcood. For T. aculcata, sec 
lopez-root. 

Toddaliese (tod-a-li'e-e), n.pl. [NL. (Bentham 
and Hooker, 1862), < Toddalia + -cm.] A tribe 
of polypetalous plants, of the order Rutaccm. 
It is characterized by regular flowers, in general polyga- 
mously dioecious, with free petals, stamens, and disk, a 
terminal style entire at the base, and an embryo usually 
with flat cotyledons and without albumen. It includes 
12 genera, mainly tropical, among which arc Toddalia (the 
type), Skimmia, and Ptclca. 

toddle (tod'l), V. i . ; pret. and pp. toddled , ppr. 
toddling. [A var. of tottlc, perhaps influenced 
by some association with waddle : seo tottlc.] 
To walk feebly; walk with short, tottering 
stops, as a child or an old man: said espe- 
cially of children just beginning to walk. 

I should like to come and have a cottage in your park, 
toddle about, live mostly on milk, and bo taken care of by 
Mrs. Boswell. Johnson , in Boswell, letat. 74. 

The young lady had one of the children asleep on her 
shoulder; and another was toddling at her side, holding 
by his sister’s dress. Thackeray, Philip, xvi. 

= Syn. See waddle. 

toddle (tod'l), h. [< toddle, i?.] 1. The act of 

toddling ; an uncertain gait with short or feeble 
steps. 

What did tho little thing do but ... set off in the 
bravest toddle for the very how of the boat, in fear of losing 
sight of me ! R. D. Blackmorc, Maid of Sker, v. 

2. A walk taken in a toddling fashion, as by a 
child or an invalid; loosely, a careless stroll. 
[Colloq.] 

Iler daily little toddle through the town. 

Trollope, Orley Farm, xv. 

3. A toddler. [Rare.] 

When I was a little toddle, Mr. and Mrs. Crewe used to 
let me play about in their garden. 

George Eliot, Janet’s Repentance, iii. 

toddler (tod'ler), «. [< toddle 4- -er 1 .] One 

who toddles; especially, an infant or young 
child. Mrs. Gaskcll, Mary Barton, i. 
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toddy (tod'i), n. [Formerly also taddy, also 
tarcc; < Hind, tdri (with cerebral r, hence al«o 
spelled tddi), < tar, Pers. far , a palm-tree, from 
which this liquor is derived.] 1. Tho drawn 
sap of several species of palm, especially when 
fermented. In India this is obtained chiefly from the 
jaggery, the wild date, the palmyra, and the cocoanut (sic 
toddy-jxilm ) ; in Borneo, ftom the areng; in West Africa, 
from Raphia vinifera; in Brazil, from thebmiti. It is se- 
cured by cutting olf the spadix at the time of cfllorcscence, 
by wounding the spathe, and by tappimr the pith. It is a 
pleasant laxative drink when fresh, but soon feiments, 
and becomes intoxicating. Arrack is obtained from it by 
distillation. Vinegar is also madefiom the sap, and jng- 
gery-sugar is obtained by boiling it. 

They [the people of Industan] have . . . also Taddy, an 
excellent Drink that issues out of a tree. 

S. Clarke, Gcograpli. Descrip. (1G71), p. 45. 

If we had a mind to Coco-nuts, or Toddy, our Malayans 
of Achin would climb the Trees, and fetch as many Nuts 
as we would have, and a goud pot of Toddy every Morn- 
ing. Dampier, Voyages, I. 4S8. 

2. A drink made of spirits and hot water sweet- 
ened, and properly having no other ingredients : 
this use is originally Scotch. Also colloquially 
tod. 

A jug of toddy intended for my own tipple. 

Aoctcs Ambrosianm, April, 1832. 

toddy-bird (tod'i-berd), n. A bird which feeds 
on the juices of the palms in India. The name is 
not well determined, and probably applies to several differ- 
ent species. If given to a weaver-bird, it would probably 
be to a baya-bird, either Ploccus baya or P. bengalcnsis. As 
identified with Arlamus fuscus, a toddy-bird is a sort of 
swallow-shrike, of a different family ( Artamidrc ). 
toddy-blossom (tod'i-blos"um), it. Same as 
groq-Wossom. 

toddy-drawer (tod'i-dra ,/ er), n. A person who 
draws and sells toddy from the palm. Eucyc. 
Brit., XIV. 13C. [Anglo-Indian.] 
toddy-ladle (tod'i-la // dl), a. 1. A ladle like a 
pnnch-ladle, but smaller, often of silver or sil- 
ver-gilt and richly decorated. — 2. A name ap- 
plied to the American aloe, Agave Americana, 
the juice of which makes pulqne, a drink anal- 
ogous to toddy. 

toddyman (tod'i-man), it.; pi. toddy men (-men). 
Ono who collects or manufactures toddy. Seo 
toddy, 1. Pop, Sci. News, XXIII. 130. 
toddy-palm (tod'i-piim), it. A palm which yields 
toddy; specifically, the jaggory-palra, Caryota 
wrens, and the wild date-palm, Phoenix syJrcstris, 
also the palmyra and cocoanut-palms. 
toddy-stick (tod'i-stik), n. A stick used for mix- 
ing toddy or other drinks, and commonly tipped 
with a button, often roughened, for breaking 
loaf-sugar; a muddler. 

Hear by was a small counter covered with tumblers ami 
toddy-sticks. S Judd, .Margaret, i. 0. 

Todidse (to'di-do), n. pi. [NL., < Todus + 
-idtv.] A small family of West Indian birds, 
represented by the genus Todus; the todies 
They are picarian, and their nearest relatives are the 
kingfishers, bee-eaters, and motmots. The sternum is 
four-notched openly; crcca are present; the oil-gland is 
tufted ; tile carotids are two. The myological formula is 
the same as in Ncropidrc and Momotidi t. The feet arc 
syndactyl ; the bill is long, straight, and flat, witli its 
tomial edge finely serrate ; the tail is very short. Tho 
plumage is brilliant green, carmine-red, and white. These 
elegant little birds nre represented by about 0 species of 
tiie single genus Todus. They most neatly resemble some 
of tiie small kingfishers in general aspect and mode of life 
They nest in holes in banks. Tito family lias been much 
misunderstood, nnd misplaced in the ornithological sys- 
tem. See tody (with cut). 

todine (to'din), a. Of or pertaining to the to- 
dies or Todidec ; as, iodine affinities. 
Todirostrum (to-di-ros'trum), n. [NL. (Les- 
son, 1831), < Todus + L. rostrum, beak.] Age- 
mis of diminutive Tyrannid.y (not Todid.r), hav- 
ing the beak somewhat like that of a tody, 



ranging from southern Mexico to southern Bra- 
zil and Bolivia. There are at least 15 species, some of 
ornate coloration. T. maculatum is only 3* inches long, 
todlowrey (tod-lou'ri), it. [Also todtoicric; < 
tod- + lower l + -t/ 2 .] 1. A fox; hence, a 
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crafty person. Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, xxxi. 
[Scotch.] — 2. A bugbear or ghost. IlalliweU.' 
[Prov. Eng.] 

to-do (tii-db'), it. [< to do, like ado < at do : see 
ado.] Ado; bustle; fuss; commotion. [Col- 
lnq.] 

‘UMmt a to-do is here !” would lie Say; “I can lie in 
straff with ns much satisfaction. 1 ' 

Evelyn, Diary, March 22, 1C76. 

todrawt, r. t. [ME. todrawcn , todragcn , < AS. 
i ‘tddragan, (.to-, apart, + drag an, draw: see 
to-- and draw.'] To draw asunder; drag vio- 
lently. 

They as in paityc of hlr preye to droxcen me crying and 
debating tlierayeins. Chaucer, Boethius, i. prose 3. 

todrivet, r. t. [LEE. todrivcn , < AS. todrifan (= 
OFries. todriva = OHG. za triban, MHG. zc tri- 
bal), drive asunder, < to-, apart, + drifan , drive : 
see to- 2 and drive.] To drive apart; scatter. 

Al his folk with tempest al to-driven. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 12S0. 

tod’s-tail (todz'tal), ». The club-moss, Lyco- 
podium clavatum. [Scotch.] 
tod-stove (tod'stov), n. [< tod 1 + s/orc 1 .] A 
stove for burning wood, made of six iron plates 
fastened together by rods or bolts in tbo form of 
a box. Also called box-stove. 

Todus (to'dus), 11 . [NL. (Linnrcus, 17GG; ear- 
lier in Browne, “Hist. Jamaica 11 (175G), p. 47G, 
and Gesner, 1555), < L. todus , some small bird. 
Cf. tody.] The only genus of Todidrc , with 
about six species, all West Indian, as T. viridis , 
the common greon tody of Jamaica, called by the 
old writers green sparrow, green humming-bird, 
and tomtit. See Todidrc , and cut under tody. 
tody (to'di), pi. todies (-diz). [Cf. F. todicr , 
NL. Todus ; < L. todus, some small bird.] 1. A 
bird of the genus Todus or family Todidrc. — 2. 
One of several birds formerly misplaced in the 
genus Todus. They belong to the family Tirrannidre and 
elsewhere. Thus, the royal or king tody Is .V uscivora regia 



Green Tody ( Todus viridis). about two thirds natural sire. 
a, Outline of bill from above, slightly reduced. 

("Todxtx" regixtx of Gmelin, 178S); the Javan tody of La- 
tham is a broadbill, Eurylmnux javanicus, of Java, Suma- 
tra, Borneo, tlic Malay peninsula, etc. ; tbe great-billed 
tody of Latham is another bird of this family, Cymbo- 
rhynchxis macrorhynchux. 

toe (to), 11 . [< ME. to, too, pi. tos, toos, usually 

ton, toon,( AS. id (pi. tun, taan), contr. of *tdhc, 
in an earl}’ gloss tdhac = MD. icon, D. teen = 
MLG. icc = OHG. zchd, MHG. zchc, G. zchc (G. 
dial, in various forms: Bav. zeehen , Swabian 
zaichcn, Swiss zchc, zeb, Frankish zewe , Thurin- 
gian ziivc, etc.) = Iccl. id = Sw. U 3 = Dan. taa 
(Teut. * tailiOn , *taihwdn, *taiwon), toe; connec- 
tions unknown. Not connected with L. digitus, 
finger^ toe, Gr. 66ktv?mc, finger, toe. The Tent, 
word is applied exclusively to the digits of the 
foot/] 1. A digit of the foot, corresponding to 
a finger of the hand : as, the great toe; the lit- 
tle toe; the hind toe of a bird. 

The fairest fecte that euer freke [person] kcntlc, 
With ton tidily wrought, tfc tender of hur skinne. 

Alisaunder of Macedoine (E. E. T. S.), 1. 104. 
Come, and trip it, as you go. 

On the light fantastick toe. 

Milton, L’Allegro, 1. 31. 

2. A digit of either foot, fore or hind, of a 
quadruped, especially when there are three or 
more (a large single toe, or a pair of largo toes, 
inclosed in horn, being commonly called hoof). 
No animal has normally more than five toes ; most quad- 
rupeds have live, then four, three, two, and one, in de- 
creasing number of Instances. No bird has naturally moi e 
than four, though some breeds of poultry are regularly 
five-toed by perpetuation of an original sport comparable 
to the sexdigitate polydactyllsm of man ; a few have only 
three ; the African ostrich alone has two. Five toes is the 
rule in reptiles and batrachians, a lesser number being 
exceptional among tlios<j which have limbs, as lizards, 
crocodiles, turtles, frogs, newts, etc. In some lizards, as 
those which scramble over walls and ceilings, the toes 
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function as suckers by means of adhesive pads (see gecko)] 

. batrachians which habitually perch on trees are similarly 
equipped (see tree-toad); in a rare case, toes serve as a 
sort of parachute (see cut under /lying -frog). In some 
mammals, as seals, tlio toes are united in the common 
integument of the flippers. Three and sometimes four 
toes are connected in web-footed birds. The joints or 
phalanges of toes arc typically and usually three apiece, 
but this number is often reduced to two or one in the case 
of lateral toes, as the human great toe. In birds a re- 
markable rule prevails, that the joints of the toes, from 
first to fourth toe, run two, three, four, five ; the excep- 
tions to this rule are comparatively few. The toes of most 
animals end in nails or claws, and are often long and mov- 
able enough to serve as organs of prehension, like fingers. 
See cuts under fcmfi, digitigrade, Plantigrada, bicolligate, 
palmate, scmigxalmate, and totipalmate. 

Lyk asur were his [the cock's] legges and his toon. 

Chaucer , Nun’s Piiest’s Tale, 1. 42. 

3. Tbo fore part, end, or tip of tlio hoof of an 
ungulate, as the liorso. — 4. The end of a stock- 
ing, shoe, or boot which contains or covers the 
toes: as, square or rouud toes; a hole in the 
toe. — 5. A piece of iron welded under the front 
of a horseshoe, opposite the heels, to prevent 
slipping. See cut under shoe. — 6. A projection 
from tlio foot-piece of an object to give it a 
broader bearing and greater stability. 

Buttress walls should be placed at intervals, opposite 
to one another, and strutted apart at their toes by an in- 
verted arch. Encyc. Brit., IV. 450. 

7. A barb, stud, or projection on a lock-bolt. — 

8. In mach.x (a) The lower end of a vertical 
shaft, as a mill-spindle, which rests in a step. 
(6) An arm on the valve-lifting rod of a steam- 
engine. A cam strikes tlio toe and operates the valve. 
Such toes are known respectively as ftfcrrm-focs and ex- 
haust-toe x. E. II. Knight. — Bulls Of the toes, fleshy and 
callous pads or protuberances on the under Bide of the 
toes of any foot, and especially such formations at the 
bases of toes. In digitigrade quadrupeds these balls form 
the whole sole, as explained under that word. In birds 
they ate technically called tylari.— From top to toe. 
See topi —Great toe, the toe on the inner side of the 
foot, correspo tiding to the thumb. — Hammer-toe, an af- 
fection in which the second phalanx of one or more of the 
toes is permanently flexed upon the first. — Hind toe, in 
ornith., the hallux. When there ore two hind toes, as in 
zjgodactjl or yokc-tocd birds, the inner one is the hallux, 
or liitid toe ptoper, excepting in trogons, in which the 
outer one is the hallux. In the three-toed woodpeckers, 
where the hallux is wanting, the reversed outer toe takes 
the name and place of hind foe.— Little toe. the outer- 
most and smallest toe on the human foot, anu the corre- 
sponding digit in some other cases, irrespective of its ac- 
tual relative size.— Toe-and-heel pedaL See pedal.— 
To tread on one’s toes. See tread.— To turn up one’s 
toes, to die. [Slang.] 

toe (to), v . ; pret. and pp. toed, ppr. toeing . [< 

toe, 11 .] I. trans. 1. To touch or reach with 
tho toes. 

The rushers [in foot-hall] draw up in line facing each 
other ami toeing a line which inaiks the centre of the 
field. * Tribune Bool: of Sports, p. 124. 

2. To furnish or provide a too to or for; mend 
the toe of: as, to toe a stocking.—To toe a nail, 
to drive a nail obliquely. See toe-nail, 2.— To toe a seam 
(winf.). See seam*.— To toe the mark. Sec mark*.— 
To toe the scratch. Sec scratch 1. 

II. intrans. To place or move tlio toos, as in 
walking or dancing — To toe In or out, to turn tlio 
toos Inward or outward In walking, 
toe-biter (to'bl'tdr), n. A tadpole, 
toe-cap (td'kap), 11 . A cap or tip, of leather, 
morocco, or patent leather, sometimes of metal, 
covering tho too of a hoot or shoe. Also toc- 


toe-piece (to'pes), it. 1. In armor, the pieci 
forming tho end of the solleret and inclosing 
the toes ; also, the accessory or additional piece 
forming a long and pointed termination to the 
solleret. Bee cut in preceding column.-- 2. 
Same as toc-cap. 

toe-ring (to'ring), n. A ring made to wear on 
one of the toes, as is customary among some 
peoples that go barefoot or wear sandals. 

toe-tights (to'tits), n. pi. In theatrical costume, 
tights with separate toes like the fingers of a 
glove. 

toe-weight (to'wfit), n. A knob of brass or iron 
screwed into the hoof or fastened to the shoe 
of a horse, for the purpose of correcting an 
error of gait in trotting, or of changing a pa- 
cing liorso into a trotter. 

tofall (tii'fal), 11 . [Also toofall, misspelled tuc- 
fall, dial, tccfall; < ME. tofal (= D. toeval = 
MLG. toval = MHG. zuoval, G. zufall; cf. Icel. 
iilfclli = Sw. tillfalle = Dan. tilftekle ) ; < to 1 + 
fall L] 1. Decline; setting; end. 

For him in vain, at to-fall of the day. 

His babes shall linger at the unclosing gate! 

Collins, Ode on Popular Superstitions of the Highlands. 

2. A shed or building annexed to the wall of a 
larger one, and having its roof formed in a sin- 
gle slope with the top resting against the wall ; 
a lean-to. 

To/alle, schudde. Appendiciuni, . . . appendix, teges. 

Prompt. Parv., p. J 05. 

A new tofall for eight kyne. 

Close Roll, 10 Hen. VI., quoted in N. and Q., 7th ser., 

[VII. 61. 

tofana (to-fii'nii), n. [It.] See aqua Tofana, 
under aqua. 

toff (tof), it. [Origin obscure.] A dandy; a 
fop;aswoll. Leland. [Slang, Eng.] 

Persons with nny pretensions to respectability were 
vigorously attacked, for no earthly reason save that they 
were toffs. Daily Telegraph , Feb. 9, 1880. {Encyc. Diet.) 

toffy, toffee (tof'i), «. Same as taffy 1 : tlie usual 
forms of the word in Great Britain. 

Tofieldia (to-fel'di-ii), n. [NL. (Hudson, 1778), 
named after Mr. Toficld, an English botanist.] 
A genus of liliaceous plants, of tlio tribe Kar- 
thccicrc. It is characterized by septicidal fruit, nearly 
sessile flowers, six introrse anthers, and three very short 
styles. There aie about 14 species, natives of north tem- 
perate and cold regions, with 1 or 2 species in the Andes. 
They are erect perennials from a short or creeping root- 
stock, with linear leaves, all or chiefly radical, and small 
flowers in a terminal spike. A book-name for the species 
is false asphodel. T. palustris, the Scotch nsphodcl, the 
only British species, produces short grassy leaves, and 
little yellowish-green flowers compacted into globular or 
ovoid heads ; it occurs in Canada with whitish flowers. 
Three other species are natives of the eastern United 
States, and pne other of Oregon. 

toforef (tq-for'), adv. and prep. [< ME. toforc, 
tovorc, toforn , toforen, < AS. toforan (= OS. tc - 
foran = MLG. tovoren = MHG. zuovor, zuovorn , 
G. zuvor = Dan. tilforn ), before, < id, to, + 
foran, beforo : see to 1 and fore 1 . Cf. before, 
afore, heretofore.] I. adv . Before; formerly. 
Whom sure he weend that ho some wher to-forc had eide. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. iv. 7. 

God tofore. SeeGodL 

II. prep. Before. 

Toforn him goth the loude niinstralcye. 

Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, 1. 2G0. 


piece . 

toed (tod), a. [< toe 4* -cd 2 .] 1. Furnished 

or provided with a too or toes: chiefly in com- 
position with a qualifying word: as, long-focd, 
short-/ocr7, black -toed, Five-toed, pigeon -toed. 

They all bowed their snaky heads down to their very 
feet, which were toed with scorpions. 

Uoxvcll, Parly of Beasts, p. 30. (Davies.) 


2. Jn carp., noting a brace, strut, or stay when 
it is secured to a beam, sill, or joist by nails 
driven obliquely. K. II. Knight. 
toe-drop (td'drop), v. Inability to raise tlio foot 
and toes, from more or less complete paralysis 
of tho muscles concerned. Compare wrist-drop. 
toeless (to'les), a. [< toe + -less.] Lacking 
or deprived of a too or toes, 
toe-nail (to'nal), 
ii. 1. A nail 
growing on one 
of tho toes of tho 
human foot. See 
nail. — 2. A nail 
driven in ob- 
liquely to fas- 
ten the Ond of a 
board or other 
piece of timber 
to the surface of 

another. Car - L ' Toe-piece. -*5* century. 

Builder's Diet. lFrom du Mobi,i " 



This notari . . . knclcd downc on his knees toforc thim- 
age of the crucifyxe. Holy Rood (E. E. T. S.), p. 1G0. 

Master Latimer, I say, willed me to stay until his re- 
turn, which will he not long toforc Easter. 

J. Bradford , Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 11. 

toforehandt, adv. [< LIE. toforliand ; < toforc 
+ hand. Cf. beforehand.] Beforehand. 

Ich bischop sayd to-for-hand 
For 6y3t of the uermicul hath graunt 
xl dayus to pardon, 

And ther-with-al her benisun. 

Iloly Rood (E. E. T. S.), p. 190. 

toforent, tofornt, adv. and prep. See toforc. 

tofrusht. v. t. [ME. tofrusslten, tofrusclicn; < 
to-" + /rush 1 .] To break or dasli in pieces. 
Thai . . . swour that he [the engynour] suld dev, bot he 
Prowyt on the 60w [engine] sic sutelttf 
That he tofruschgt [hyr] ilk dele. Barbour , Bruce, xii 407. 

toft 1 (toft), 71 . [Also tuft (see tuft 1 )-, < ME. toft 
(AL. tof turn), < Icel. toft, topt, tupt, tomt, a knoil, 
a clearing, a cleared space, an inclosed piece of 
ground, = Norw. tomt, tuft = Sw. tomt, a clear- 
ing, toft, tlio Bite of a house, = Dan. toft, an in- 
closed field near a bouse; lit. an empty space, 
< Icel. tomt (= Sw. tomt), a neut. of tomr = Sw. 
tom, otc., empty: see toom .] 1. A hillock; 

a slightly elevated and exposed site; open 
ground. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

As I bco-lieold ln-to tbo cst nn-bei3 to the sonne, 

I sauh a tour on a tojt tritely i-maket. 

Piers Plou-man (A), Prol., 1. 14. 



toft 

2. A messuage; a house and homestead. Also 
toftstead. 

Worsthorae was the property of Henry de Widest, in 
the reign of Stephen, or Henry II., who granted a toft and 
a croft in thevill of VVrdest to Henry the son of Adam de 
WinhilL Baines , Hist. Lancashire, II. 38. 

3. In Eng . common law : («) A messuage the 
tenant of which is entitled by virtue of it to 
rights of common in other land in the parish 
or district. 

A house with its stables and farm-buildings, surrounded 
by a hedge or inclosure, was called a court, or, ns we find 
it in our law books, a curtilage ; the toft or homestead of 
a more genuine English dialect. 

Ilallam, Middle Ages, ix. 1. 

( b ) A piece of ground on which a messuage 
formerly stood, and which, though tho messuage 
be gone to docay, is still called by a name in- 
dicating something more than mere land. 
toft 2 (toft), «. [< tuft*.] A grove of trees. 
Bailey , 1731. 

toftman (toft'man), v. ; pi. toftmen (-men). 
[< toft 1 4- f»ian.]~ The owner or occupier of a 
toft. 

toftstead (toft'sted), n. Same as toft 1 , 2. 

The fields are commonable from the 12th of August to 
the 12th of November to every burgess or occupier of a 
toftstead. A rchrcotogia, X L VI. 4 15. 

tofus, m. A variant of tophus for ioph. 

tog 1 !, v. A Middlo English form of tug. 

tog 2 (tog), n. [A slang terra, perhaps < OF. 
toguc, logo , L. toga, a robe: soo togc, toga . 
Hence tog, v., togeman , togman, and toggery.'] 
A garmont : usually in the plural. 

Look at his togs — superfine cloth, and tho heavy-swell 
cut ! Dickens, Oliver Twist, xvi. 

What did I do but go to church with all my topmost 
tons ! And that not from respect alone for tho parson. 

11. D. Black-more, Maid of Sker, vil. 
Long tog, a coat. Tuft’s Glossary of Thieves’ Jargon, 
1703.— Long togs ( naut.\ shore clothes. 

I took no “long togs ” with mo; . . . being dressed like 
the rest, in white duck trousers, blue Jacket, and straw 
hat. 11. II. Dana , Jr., Before the Mast, p. 131. 

tog 2 (tog), V. t. ; pret. tind pp. togijcd, ppr. tog- 
ging. [< tog-, n.] To dress. [Slang. J 
He was tog’d gnostically enough. 

Scott, St, Honan's Well, iv. 
Scrumptious young girls you tog out so finely, 
Adorning the diggings so charming and gay. 

Chambers's Journal, July, lb'P, p. 308. (L’ncyc. Diet.) 

toga (to'gii), ii. [< L. toga, a mantle, ‘lit. a 
covering, < tcgcrc, cover: see tcct, tegument. 
Cf. togo.] The principal outer garment worn 
by tho ancient Itomans. it was a loose and flowing 
mantle or wrap, of irregular form, In which it differed from 
the kindred Greek 
garment, the hima- 
tion, which was rec- 
tangular. It was 
made of wool, or 
sometimes(undcr the 
emperors) of silk, and 
its usual color was 
white. It covered the 
whole body with the 
exception of the right 
nnn, nnd the right to 
wear it wns an exclu- 
sive privilege of the 
Homan citizen. The 
toga riritis, or manly 
robe, was assumed by 
Homan youths when 
they attained the age 
of fourteen. The toga 
pr/rtexta, which had 
a deep purple border, 
wns worn by the chil- 
dren of the nobles, by 
girls until they were 
married, and by bojs 
until they were four- 
teen, when they as- 
sumed the toga viri- 
lis It wns nlso the 
official robe of the 
higher magistrates, 
of priests, nnd of 
persons discharging 
vows. The toga picta was ornamented with Fhrygian em- 
broidery, and wns worn by high officers on special occa- 
sions, such as the celebration of a triumph. The trabca 
was a toga ornamented with horizontal purple stripes ; it 
was the characteristic uniform of the knights (roitftr*) 
upon festival days. Persons accused of any crime allowed 
their togas to become soiled (toga sordidata) as a sign of 
dejection; candidates for public offices whitened their 
togas artificially with chalk ; white mourners wore a toga 
pulla of natural Mack wool. See nlso cut in next column, 
togaed (to'gjjd), a. [< toga 4- -ed 2 .] Equipped 
with or clad in a toga. 

A couple of togaed effigies of recent grand-dukes. 

II. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 310. 

togated (to’ga-tcd), a. [< L, togatus, wearing 
or entitled to wear tlio toga (< toga, toga: see 
toga), + -ed 2 .] 1. Dressed in a toga or robe; 

draped in the classical manner. 
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toggle-press 

6. Without intermission ; uninterruptedly ; on 
end. 

Can you Bit Beven hours together, and say nothing? 

Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, ii. 2. 
It has been said in the praise of some men that they 
could talk whole hours together upon anything. 

Addison, Lady Orators. 
To consist, get, hang, etc., together. See the verbs.— 
Together With, in union, combination, or company with. 

This Earth, together u-ith the Waters, make one Globe 
and huge Ball, resting on it selfe. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 48. 
He [the Moorish king} had a mighty host of foot-soldiers, 
together with squadrons of cavalry, ready to scour the 
country. Irving, Granada, p. 11. 

' and Vi\t the middle of the waist In front; the scam was XQcrg+Vg-gi (to-geTH'6rz), adv. [< ME. togc- 
d upward, so that the point f approximately covered E, uugci/iiCAOi \ . e> /> L i c? A 

raiment first touched thebody. The last third of the topa, dcrcs ; < together 4- adverbial gen. -C5.J came 

... together. 

Tho next day he assembled all the Captaines of his army 
togethers. J. Brende, tr. of Quintns Curtius, iv. 

toggelt, «. An obsolete spelling of toggle. 
toggery (tog'6r-i), v. [< tog 2 4- -ery.] Clothes; 
garments. [Slang.] 

Had a gay cavalier 
Thought fit to appear 

In any such toggery — then ’twas term’d “gear.” 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 291. 
This party . . . was not brilliantly composed, except 
that two of its members were gendarmes in full toggery. 

II. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 150. 

[Formerty also toggcl, toggil; 


Diagram of Roman Toga (according to Muller, in "Philologus''). 

FRA, sinus of toga. As worn, point E was placed on the left 
shoulder, the edge IJ hanging down free in front of the body; the 
whole of the remainder of the garment was then thrown diagonally 
around the back, so that a on the seam of the sinus came under the 
right elbow, 
now directed , 

where the garment first touched the body. The last third of the tog; . 
OPCQ, was thrown over the left shoulder and fell to the ground in 
voluminous folds, draping the back. The so-called umbo or nodus 
of the toga was found at F, over the left breast, at the point of junc- 
tion of the sinus. Point L fell over the left calf, point M over the right, 
and point N over the left wrist. 

On a Mnrblo 


la the Effigies of a Man Togated. 

Ashmolc, Berkshire, I. 140. 

The University, the mother of togated Peace. 

Wood, Fasti Oxon., II. (Bichardson.) 

Honco — 2. Stately; majestic. 

What homebred English could npc the high Homan 
fashion of such togated words as 

“Tho multitudinous Ben incarnadine ”? 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 1G1. 

toget (tog), n. [ME. *togc or toguc (see tbe first toggle (tog'l). 



quot.) ; < OF. togc, toguc, F. togc = Sp. Pg. It. 
toga, < L. toga, toga : seo toga.) A toga. 

Alio with tnghto menc nnd townc in togers [read toges ? 
togucs 7] fulle ryche, 

Of snunko reallo in Buyte, sexty [Romaynes] at ones. 

Mortc Arthurc (E. E. T. S.), 1. 178. 
Why In this woolvish toge should I stand here, 

To beg of Hob nnd Dick, that do appear, 

Their needless vouches 7 Shak., Cor., ii. 3. 122. 
[The above is a modern reading ; in the first folio the read- 
ing Is tongue ; later folios have goum. Compare toyed.] 

toged (to'ged), a. [< togc 4- -ed 2 .] Clad in a 
toga; togated. 

The bookish tlicoric, 

Wherein the toned consuls can propose 
As masterly ns he. Shak., Othello, I. 3. 25. 

[Tho first quarto has the above reading ; tho rest of tho 
later editions have fon'/ttftf.] 

togedert, togedret, adv. Obsolete forms of to- 
gether. 

tbgexnant, togmant (tog'-, tog'mnn), 
tog - + wm;i.] A cloak. 

Sometime shall come In some Hogue, some picking 
knave, a Nimble Prig, . . . nnd pluckcth ofl as many gar- 
ments as bo ought worth, that lie may come by, nnd worth 
money, nnd . . . nmketh port sale at some convenient 
place of theirs, that some be soon ready in the morning, 
lor want of their Casters and Togeman *. 

Harman, Caveat for Cursctors, p. 105. 

together (ty-goTH'to), adr. [Formerly or dial, 
also togeder, togidcr, togithcr (Sc. thegither); < 
ME. togeder , tngederc, togedre, togidcrc, togidre, 


appar. a dim. form, connected with tug (ME. 
tog gen), foie 1 . Cf. tugglc.] 1. Naut., a pin 
placed through tho bight or eye of a rope, block- 
strap, or bolt, to keep it in its place, or to put 
tho bight or eye of another rope upon, and 
thus secure them both together; also, a pin 
passed through a link of a chain which is itself 
passed through a link of the same or a different 
chain. 

The yard-ropes were fixed to the halter by a toggle in the 
running nooso of the latter. 

Marryat, Frank Mlldmay, viii. (Davies.) 

2. Two rods or plates hinged together by a 
toggle-joint : a mechanical device for transmit- 
ting force or pressure at a right angle with its 
direction. See toggle-joint , and cut under sto?tc- 
hrcalcir.— Blubber- toggle, a blubber-fid (which see,un- 
der/d)- 


ly, to stick fast. 

A rocket at short range was fired entirely through the 
body of a whale, and toggled itself on the side. 

Fisheries of U. S., X. il. 254. 

toggle-bolt (tog'l-bolt), ii. Seo toggle , 1. 
toggle-harpoon (tog'l-kiir-pon'), n. The com- 
mon toggle-iron. 

toggle-hole (tog'l-kol), n. A hole made, as in 
• .. . • blubber, for inserting a toggle. 

togndcre , < AS. toa.rdcrc, tog.rdre, tugeador, to- toggle-iron (tog'l-i'6m), n. Tho form of whal- 
gother, < to, to, 4* gceidor, go dor ^ at once, to- cr*? harpoon nowin general use, having a mov- 


in conjunction; simultaneously. 


- gcador, gador , at once, to- cr J? ] mrpo0 n n< 

pother: see gather. Cf. togethers.] 1. In com- al)lo Wn(le instead of fixed barbs; the instru- 
ment used in first striking a whale (when ex- 
plosives aro not employed), for fastening it to 
tho whale-boat by means of a tow-line, so that 
tho boat may behauled up to the whale, and 
tho latter be killed by hand-lancing at close 
quarters, or by bomb-lancing at longer range. 


pany 

Mercifully ordain that we may become aged together. 

To bit viii. 7. 

The subject of two of them [panels of sculpture} Is his 
[Maximilian's] confederacy with Henry the Eighth, and 
the wars they made together upon France. 

AcMmoti, Remarks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, I. 535). 
Together let us beat this ample field. 

Pojte, Essay on Man, I. 9. 

2. In the same placo; to the same place. 

The kynges were sette to-geder at oon table. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 133. 
Crabbed nge and youth cannot live together. 

Shak., Passionate Pilgrim, I. 157. 

3. In tho samo time ; contemporaneously. 

While lie nnd I live together, I slmll not be thought the 

worst poet of the nge. Dryden, Prcf. to Fables. 

4. Tho ono with tho other; with each other; 
mutually. 


A 


Pilgrymes and palmers plljtcd hem togidcrc 
To seke seynt lames and seyntes in romc. 

Piers Plowman (B), lYol., 1. 40. 


Toggle-Iron 

It consists of n harpoon-shank and socket without any sta* 
tiomuy barbed flukes; upon the extreme end of the shank 
Is n blade, working upon the principle of a toggle. This 
blade has a cutting edge for penetrating the blubber, nnd 
a (lull back which prevents it from cutting its way out when 
the line is hauled upon. Also called simply the iron. . 
toggle-joint (tog'l-joint), n. In mcch ., a joint 
formed of plates or bars kinged together in 
suck manner that when at rest the 
two parts form a bend called the 
hint chic; an elbow- or knee-joint. It is 
used by applying power, by means of a screw’ 
or a lever, against the knuckle, when the ten- 
dency of the two leaves or bars to extend exerts 
a powerful pressure. This device is much used 
In printing-presses and other presses. S cctog- 
ole -press. See nlso cuts under skate nnd sfow- 
orcaker. 


When two or more concepts arc compared together ac- 
cording to their comprehension, they either coincide or 
they do not. Sir 11'. Hamilton, Logic, xiL 

5. In or into combination, junction, or union; 
so as to unite or blend: ns, to sow, knit, pin, 
bind, or yoke two tilings together. 

Kyng David . . . putte thcisc 2 Names [Jehus nnd Sa- 
lcm) to gidcrc, nml cicpe.i it JebuBalein.^^ p ^ toggle-lanyard (togT-lan'yjird), n. See the 

asJnde t r thCre ' 0r000d ,mt " i0 " ,Cd ™ ’it [tt^gle! has a hole near one end, through which 

asunder. n rope is nttaclied, which is termed the toggle-lanyard. 

I’ll manacle thy neck nml feet together. This lanyard is used in handling or confining tbe toggle. 

Shak., Tempest, l. 2. -IG1. Scammon , Marino Mammals, p. 812. 

The small faction which lmd been held together by tlio +no .„v„ nrecn ftnrr'l-uresl n A press in which 

Influence nnd promises of ITincc Frederic bail been dls- tOggie-preSS tto 1 pres;, n ja piiss ni « 

persed by Ids death. Macaulay, Lord Clive, impression is made by the simultaueous action 



toggle-press 

of two knee-shaped levers pressing against each 
other; a press which acts by a toggle-joint, 
toghtf, a. A Middle English form of taut. 
togideret, togidret, (tdv. Middle English forms 
ol together. 

togidrest, ode. A Middle English form of togc- 

tl'TS. 

toginanf, n. See togeman. 
togot, r. i. [ME. logon. < AS. * togiin (= OHG. 
• .-«/«) i) (cf. AS. togangan — OS. tegaugau), < tv, 
apart, 4- gait, go: see to- 2 and go.'] To go dif- 
ferent ways; scatter. 

Antony Is shout, and put lilm to the flighte, 

And al his folk to-go, that best go inighte. 

Chaucer, Good Women, L 653. 
togrindt, t*. t. [ME. togrinden ; < to-- 4- grind.'] 
To grina or break to pieces; crush. 

Good men for ourc gultes he al to-grimt to dethe. 

Piers Ploicman (C), sell. G2. 
.Olster shclles drle and alle togrounde 
With harde pitche and with fygges doth the same. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. p. 42. 
togs (togz), II. pi. See tog 2 . 
togue (tog), n. Tho Mackinaw or great lake- 
trout, SalccIiMts (Cristivomcr) namat/ciisJi, called 
huge in Vermont. See cut under lake-trout, 2. 
[Maine.] 

Togue.— One of the lake trout found fn New England 
and the adjacent Eastern Provinces. Toguc are . . . taken 
with a heavy trout tackle. Tribune Book of Sports, p. 164. 
The togue or gray trout of Maine and New Brunswick. 

Sjxxrtsman's Gazetteer, p. 304. 

to-heapt, odv. [ME. tolicpc = OFries. tohape , 
tchapc , tohopc; cf. Sw. tillhopa = Dan. tilhobc; 

< foi + heap.] Together. 

If that Love ought letc his brydel po, 

Al that was loveth nsonder sholde lepe, 

And lost wero al that Love halt now to-hepe. 

Chaucer, Trollus, III. 1704. 
tohewt, v. t. [< ME. tohciccn, < AS. tohedivan (= 
OFries. tchaxca =D. tohomren = MLG. tohomccn 
= MHG. zchotnccn , G. zerhauen ), cut to pieces, 

< to-, apart, + hot wan , cut, hew: see to-- and 
hctc 1 .] To cut or hack heavily; cut to pieces. 

Ilia helmeto-Zietrcn was in twenty places. 

Chaucer, Trollus, li. CSS. 
How grctc pite Is It that so felrc children shull tlma he 
slayn and alle to heiccn with wrongc and grctc syntic. 

Merlin (II E. T. S.), II. 2C1. 
toho (to-ho'), interj. A call to pointers or set- 
ters to'lmlt or stop, as wheu running upon birds, 
tohu bohu (to'lio bo'hb). [F. tohu-hohu ; from 
the Heb. words in Gen. i. 12, translated ‘with- 
out form’ and ‘void/] Chaos. 

It was surely Impossible any man's reason should tell 
him the particular circumstances of the world’s creation, 
as that its material principal was a tohu nnd bohu, that It 
was agitated by the divine spirit, that scvcrall portions 
were form’d at several! times, that all was finished in six 
dayes space, etc. Bp. Parker, Platonlck Phil., p. fc5. 

toil 1 (toil), r. [Early mod. E. also logic; < ME. 
toilen, toglcn (Sc. toU$c, tul^c), nppar. < OF. toil- 
ler , touillcr , toouillcr , tcouillcr , F. touillcr , mix, 
entangle, trouble, besmear; origin unknown. 
Cf. toil 1 , n. The sense ‘labor, till , appears to 
bo duo in part to association with Hlft (ME. til- 
ten , tilen, tolcn , tulicn, etc.), and the form is near 
to that of MD. tuglcn , teuton, till, labor (see till 1 ); 
but the AS. verb could not produco an E. form 
toil , and a ME. verb of such general import could 
hardly be derived from MD. Tho sense ‘pulF 
may be duo in part to association with tilfi, 
toll-.] I.f tram. 1. To pull about; tug; drag. 
The dlBpitous Icwes noldc not spare 
Til trie [choice] fruit weorc tore nnd toylcd. 

Holy Rood (ed. MoitIb), p. 1 13. 

Ills syre a soutcre, . . . 

Ills teeth with toyling of Icthertatcred (Jagged] as a sawel 
Piers Ploxnnan’s Crcde (E. E. T. S.), 1. 753. 

2. To'harass; weary or exhaust by toil: often 
used reflexivcly (whence later, by omission of 
tho reflexive pronoun, tho intransitivo uso): 
sometimes with out. 

For some paltry galnc, 

He digs, & delves, toiels hlmsclfe with palnc. 

Times' Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 118. 

I am weary and toiled with rowing up and down in tho 
seas of questions. Jer. Taylor, Great Exemplar, Dcd., p. 4. 

3. To labor; work; till. 

riaccs well toiled and husbanded. Holland. (Imp. Diet.) 

II. intram. 1. To work, especially for a con- 
siderable time, and with great or painful fatiguo 
of body or mind; labor. 

Master, wc liave toiled all tlic night, and have tnken 
nothing. Luke v. 6. 

See yonder poor, o’crlahour’d wight, 

So abject, mean, and vile, 

Who begs a brother of tho earth 
To give him leave to toil. 

Burns. Man was Made to Mourn. 
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All things have reBt ; why should we toil alone, 

We only toil, who are the first of things? 

Tennyson, Lotos Eaters, Chorlc Song. 

2. To move or travel with difficulty, weariness, 
or pain. 

Tho king of men, by Juno’s self Inspir’d, 

Toil'd through the tents, and all Ills army fir’d. 

Pope, Iliad, vili. 267. 
Slow toiling upward from the misty vale, 

I leave the bright enamelled zones below. 

0. IF. Holmes, Nearing the Snow-Line. 
=Syn, 1. To drudge, moil, strive. See the noun. 
toil 1 (toil), n. [Early mod. E. also toglc; < ME. 
toil , toilc, toglc (Sc. tuilge , tuiluc, toolgc , etc.); 
from tho verb.] If. Confusion; turmoil; up- 
roar; struggle; tussle. 

Trollus, in the toilc, tnrnyt was of hors, 

Ffnght vppon fote felly ngaync. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 0550. 
And whan these com on ther was so grete totle and 
romourof noyse that wonder it was to lieere, and ther- 
wlth a-roos so grete n duste that the cleir sky wax all derk. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), Hi. 303. 

2. Harassing labor; labor accompanied with 
fatigue nnd pain; exhausting effort. 

Pleasure ’s a Toil when constantly pursu’d. 

Congreve, tr. of Eleventh Satire of Juvenal. 
Sic as you and I, 

Wha drudge and drive through wet and dry, 

Wl’ never ceasing toil. 

Bums, First Epistle to Davie. 
It *8 been n long toil for thee all tills way in tho heat, 
with thy child. Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, xxxvi. 

3. A work accomplished; an achievement. 

Behold the boast of Roman pride I 
What now of all your toils are known? 

A grassy trench, a broken stone ! 

Scott, Itokeby, 11. 5. 
= Syn. 2. Labor, Drudgery, etc. (sco tcorA-, » ); effort, ex- 
ertion, pains. 

toil- (toil), n. [Early mod. E. also togl, toi/lc ; 
< OF. toilc, cloth, linen cloth, also a stalking- 
horse of cloth, a web (pi. tnilcs, toils, an inclo- 
suro to ontanglo wild boasts), F. toilc , cloth, 
linen, sail, pi. toils, a net, etc., = Pr. tela , tcila 
= Sp. tela = Pg. tela , Ua = It. tela, < L. tela, a 
web, a thing woven, orig. *texla,< texcrc , weave : 
see text.] A net, snare, or gin; any web, cord, 
or thread spread for taking prey. 

There his welwoven toylcs nnd subtil tralnes 
He laid, the brutish nation to enwrap. 

Sjtcnser, Astropbcl, 1. 07. 
I long have hunted for thee; nnd, since now 
Thou art In tin* toil. It is In vain to hope 
Thou c\er shnlt break out. 

Fletcher ( and another 7), Prophetess, 11. 3. 
The Law of Itself [reason! i* hut like a Toyl to a wild 
Beast ; the more he struggles, the more lie Is Intnnglud. 

Stillingjlect, Sermons, III. a lil. 

toile (twol), ii. [F. : sec toil-.] Cloth: used 
in some technical names.— ToUe cir6e, oil-cloth, 
especially that which Is of very fine or rare quality : tho 
French term, often used in English.— Toilo COlbert.a 
kind of canvas UBcd for embroidery: Bamc ns connauqhL 
Diet, of Seedlcxrork. — Toile d’Alsace, n thin linen cloth 
used for women’s summer dresses. Compnre toilc dc 
Vichy. — Toilo de rellgieuse. Same ns nun's-doth or 
nun’s-vcUing. — Toilo de Vichy, a linen material UBcd for 
summer dresses for women, generally having a slmplo 
striped pattern. Diet, of Fcedlcuork. 
toil6 (F. pron. two-lii'), n. [F., < toile, cloth : seo 
tod-.] In lacc-m airing, the closely worked or mat 
part of tho pattern; hence, the pattern in gen- 
eral, as distinguished from the ground, 
toiler (toi'P*r), u. [Early moil. E. toglcr ; < 
toil 1 + -or 1 .] One who toils; ono who* labors 
in a wearying or unremitting manner. 

I will not pray for those goodcs In getting and heaping 
together whereof the toylrrs of the worldc thlnkc them- 
selfes fortunate. Udall, On Pet. i. 

toilet, toilette (toi'lot, toi-let'), it. [Early mod. 
E. also tight; < OF. toilette, a cloth, a bag to 
put clothes in, F. toilette, a toilet, dressing-ta- 
ble, dressing-apparatus, dressing-gown, wrap- 
per, dress, dim. of toilc, cloth: sco /oil 2 .] If. 
A cloth, generally of linen. 

Toilette. ... A Toylct, tho stufTo which Drapers lap 
about their clothes. • Cotgravc. 

Hence — 2f. An article made of linen or other 
cloth, (a) A cloth to he thrown over the shoulders dur- 
ing shaving or hair-dressing. 

I’lcnsant was the answer of Archelnus to the barber, 
who, after ho had cast the linnen toylct about his shoul- 
ders, put this question to him : How shall I trim your 
Majesty? Without any more prating, quoth tho king. 

Plutarch, Morals (trans.), iv. 232. (Latham.) 

(b) A cover for a dressing-table, or for the articles Bet 
upon It. Now called toilet-cover. 

Toilet, a kind of Table-cloth, or Carpet, made of fine 
Linnen, Sattln, Velvet, or Tissue, spread upon a Table In 
a Bed-Chamber, where Persons of Quality dress them- 
selves ; a Dressing-cloth. 

E. Phillips , World of Words, 1700. 


toilet-table 

(c) A bag or cloth case for holding clothing, etc. 

Toilette. ... A Toxjlet, ... a bag to put night-clothes, 
and buckeram, or other stuffe to wrap any other clothes, 
in. Cotgrave, 1611. 

Hence — 3f. The articles, collectively, used in 
dressing, as a mirror, bottles, boxes, brushes, 
and combs, set upon the dressing-table; a toi- 
let-service. 

The greate looking-glasso and toilet of beaten and mas- 
sive gold was given by the Queen e Mother. 

Evelyn, Diary, June 9, 1662. 

And now, unveil’d, the toilet stands display’d, 

Each Bllver vase in mystic order laid. 

Pope, R. of the L., 1. 121. 

4. A dressing-table furnished with a mirror: 
more commonly called toilet-tabic. 

Plays, operas, circles, I no more must view 1 
My toilette, patches, all the world, adieu 1 

Lady M. W. Montagu, Town Eclogues, vi. 

The lieutenant folded his arms, and, leaning against the 
toilet, sunk into a reverie. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, L 15. 

5. The process of dressing; formerly, specifi- 
cally, tho dressing and powdering of the hair, 
during which women of fashion received callers. 

I’ll carry you into Company ; Mr. Fninlove, you shall 
introduce him to Mrs. Clcrimont’s Toilet. 

Steele, Tender Husband, 1. 1. 
The merchant from th’ Exchange returns in peace. 
And the long labours of the toilet cease. 

Pope, It. of the L., ill. 24. 

His best blue suit ... he wore with becoming calm- 
ness ; having, after a little wrangling, effected what was 
always the one point of interest to him in his toilette — he 
had transferred all the contents of his every-day pockets 
to those actually In wear. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, i. 9. 

6. The dress and make-up of a porson: as, his 
toilet was not irreproachable ; also, any particu- 
lar costume: as, a toilet of white silk: in tho 
last sonso chiefly used by writers of “fashion 
articles/’ 

Few places could present a more brilliant show of out- 
door foiVrth'jrthan might be seen issuing from Mllby church 
nt one o’clock. George Eliot, Jnnet’s Repentance, ii. 

There arc a great many things involved in a girl’s toilet 
which you would never think of ; the dress is not all, nor 
nearly all. Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xv. 

7. In surg., tho cleansing of the part after an 
operation, especially in the peritoneal cavity. 

After tho removal of the products of pregnancy the 
toilet of tho peritoneal cavity may be made by sponges, 
towels, or a running stream of water from an elevated 
fountain. Buck‘6 Handbook of Med. Sciences, II. 7fe0. 
To make one’s toilet, to bathe, dress, arrange the hair, 
and otherwise care for the person, 
toilet-cap (toi'lot-kap), n. A cap worn during 
tho toilet, perhaps on account of the absence of 
tho periwig. 

I am to get my Lord a toilet-cap, nnd comb-case of silk, 
to make use of in Holland, for he goes to the Hague. 

Pcpys, Diary, Sept. 13, 1GC0. 
toilet-cloth (toi'lct-kldth), n. The cover for a 
toilet-table or dressing-bureau, often embroi- 
dored or of lace. 

toilet-cover (toi'lct-kuv'6r), n. A cover for a 
toiloHablc, formerly often of rich stuffs, em- 
broidery, etc., in later times more commonly 
of washable material decorated with ribbons, 
etc., which can ho detached, 
toilet-cup (toi'let-kup), n. A large cup or bowl 
used for any purpose connected with tho dress- 
ing-table, as to receive small toilot artioles of 
any kind. Compare vidc-pochc. 
toileted (toi'let-ed), a. [< toilet + -<?d 2 .] 
Dressed, [ltaro.] 

And then the long hotel piazza came in view, efflorescent 
with tho iu\\-toiletcd fair. 

Bret Uartc, Argonauts (Mr. John Oak hurst), p. 120. 
toilet-glass (toi'lot-gliis), «. A looking-glass 
for uso in tho dressing-room, especially one set 
upon the toilet-table. 

toilet-guilt (toi'lot-kwilt), n. A cover for tho 
toilot-tnblo when quilted or piqu6, ornamented 
with stitching or tho like, 
toilet-service (toi'lot-sfcr'vis), n. Same as ioi- 
Ict-sct. 

toilet-set (toi'lot-set), n. The utensils collec- 
tively of porcelain, glass, silver, etc., for uso 
in making tho toilot. 

toilet-soap (toi'lot-sop), n. Anyfino quality of 
soap mado up in cakes for nso in tho toilot. 
toilet-sponge (toi'let-spunj), «. S cg sponge. 
toilet-table (toFlet-ta/bl), «. A dressing-table; 
especially, a table arranged fora lady with the 
appurtenances of tho toilet, and made some- 
what ornamental, ns wi(h lace or ribbons. 

When site [tlio bride] dropped her veil. Barton, who was 
best man on the occasion, felt forcibly reminded of ilie 
lncc-covcred toilet-table in her dressing-room. 

White Melville, White Iloso, II. xxx. 



toilette 

toilette, «. See toilet. 

toilful (toil'ful), a. [< toin + -/«/.] Full of 
toil; involving toil; laborious. 

The fruitful lawns confess liis toilful care. 

Mickle, Liberty, st. 17. 

toilfully (toil'ful-i), ode. In a toilful or labori- 
ous manner. 

His thoughts were plainly turning homeward, as ap- 
peared by divers toilfully composed and carefully sealed 
letters. The Atlantic, LXV. 97. 

toilinette, toilinet (toi-li-nofc'), n. [Dim. of F. 
toilc, cloth : see toil 2 .] A cloth tho weft of which 
is of woolen yarn, and tho warp of cotton and 
silk: used for vests. 

toilless (toil'los), a. [< toin + -/ess.] Freo 
from toil. 

toiloust (toi'lus), [< ME. toilus, toyllous; 

< toil 1 + - ous .] Laborious; officious; busy. 
Troilus so toilus with his triet strenght, 

Marit of tlie Mirmydons mcrucll to wete. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 10071. 

toilsome (toil'sum), a. [< toil 1 + -some.] At- 
tended with toil; demanding or compelling 
toil; laborious; fatiguing. 

Yea, a hard and a toilsome thing it is for a bishop to 
know the things that belong unto a bishop. 

Hooker, Ecclcs. Polity, viii. 21. 

These duties aro beyond measure minuto and toilsome. 

Burke, Rev. in Fiance. 

= Syn. Onerous, tedious. 

toilsomely (toil'sum-li), adv, In a toilsomo or 
laborious manner. 

Their life must be toilsomely spent in hewing of wood 
and drawing of water. Up. Hall, The Glbconltc*. 

toilsomeness (toil'sum-nos), 11 . Tho character 
of being toilsome; laboriousncss. 

The toilsomeness of tho work and the slowness of tho 
success ought not to deter us in tho least. 

Abp. Sicker, Sermons, II. x.\il. 

toil-worn (toil'worn), °* Exhausted or worn 
out with toil. 

lie [Lessing] stands before us like a tml-trorn but un- 
wearied and heroic champion, earning not the conquest 
but the battle. Carlyle, German Literature. 

toise (toiz), ». [< F. false (ML. tcisia, tho i si a), a 
fathom, a measure of about six feet (with vari- 
ations in different places), = It. tesa, a stretch- 
ing, < L. Uinta* fern, of tensus, pp. of Untkrc , 
stretched: see Until, tms(-. For the form, if. 
poise.] Au old measure of length in France, 
containing G French feet, or 1.049 motors, 
equivalent to 09.3 English feet. 

You might have heard the contention within our l*od- 
les, brother Shandy, twentj totscs. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, v. 3b. 

toisech, toshach(toi'seOh, tosh'nch), ». [Gael. 
toiscach , precedence, advantage, the begin- 
ning.] In tin* early history of Scotland, an of- 
ficer or dignitary immediately under the muor- 
mor. Tin* name appears in the “Rook of Deir,” along 
with that of the maonnor, in grants of lands to the church 
ns having some interest in the lands granted. The office 
was hereditary and attached to a cadet of the family of the 
maormor. 

toison (toi'zon; F. pron. 
toison = Pr. tots, toisas 
(of. Sp. t u son, toison = 
pg. tnsfio, tusiio , loziio, 
tuzdo = It. tosonc, < F.), 
a fleece. < LL. towtio(n-), 
a shearing, < L. tomlcn, 
pp. tonsus, shear, dip: 
see fonsn/T.] The fleece 
of a sheen — Toison d’or, 
the golden fleec e used specif 
icully in connection w ith the 
famous honorary order of that 
name, and denoting either the 
order itself or the Jewel See 
fjoMrn jlcecc , under jlecre 
toit (toit), n. [Vnr. of 
tut.'] 1. A cusliion or 
hassock. — 2. A settle, 
uses.] 

tok, »■ See tori 2 . 

toka(to'kii), [Fijian.] A kind of war-club 
in use in {lie Fiji and other islands, formed of 
a heavy bar of wood bent forward, and end- 
ing in a sharp beak surrounded by a sort of 
collar or ring of blunt points or nail-heads. 
Tokay (to-ka'). n. [So called from Tokay in 
Upper Hungary.] 1. A rich and houvv wine, 
somewhat sweet in taste and very aromatic, 
produced in northern Hungary near the town 
of Tokay. It bears great age, and is esteemed 
as a sweet dessert- or liqueur- wine. — 2. A Cali- 
fornia wine made up and named in imitation of 
the above.— 3. A variety of grape.— FlamingTo- 
Iray, a choice variety of the California Tokay grape. 
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token (to'kn), n. [< ME. token , tokene , tokyn, 
toknc, earlier taken, < AS. tdeen , tden = OS. tekan 
= OFries. teken, tekn, teilcen = D. teckcn = MLG. 
token = OHG. ccihlian, MHG. G. zeichcn , sign, 
mark, note, token, proof, miracle, = Icel. teikn, 
also tdkn (< AS.?) = Sw. teckcn = Dan. tegn = 
Goth, taikns, a mark, sign, token; akin to AS. 
Incan, teach; cf. Gr. dtiyua, example, proof, < 
fctKvvvai, show: see teach*.] 1. Something in- 
tended or supposed to represent or indicate an- 
other thing or an event ; a sign ; a symbol ; an 
evidence. 

And he [image of Justinian] was wont to holden a round 
Appelle of Gold in his Hoiul : hut it is fallen out thereof. 
And Men scyn there that it is a tokene that the Empe- 
rour hathe y lost a gret partic of his Londcs and of his 
Lordschipes. Mandcville, Travels, p. 8. 

They wearc blacks eight dayes in token of mourning. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 3 1 


two-zoh'), 



304. 

lie never went away without leaving some little gift in 
the shape of game, fruit, flowers, or other tokens of kind- 
ness. Lady Holland, Sydney Smith, vii. 

2. A characteristic mark or indication. 

I found him at the market, full of woe. 

Crying a lost daughter, and telling all 
Her tokens to the people. 

Beau, and FI., Coxcomb, v. 3. 

Those who . . . were struck with death at tho begin- 
ning, and had the tokens come out upon them, often went 
about indifferent easy, till a little before they died. 

Defoe, Journal of the Plague Year, p. 120. 

3. A memorial of friendship; something by 
which the friendship or afToction of another 
person is to ho kept in mind; a keepsake; a 
souvenir; a love-gift. 

It was a handkerchief, an antique token 
My father gave my mother. 

J Shak., Othello, v. 2. 21 C. 

4. Something that serves as a pledge of au- 
thenticity, good faith, or tho liko; witness. 

And therby ys the place, slicwjd by a token of a ston, 
wher Judas betrayed ourSavyor to the Jcwys w ith a kyssc. 

Torkinylon, Diaric of Eng. Travcll, p. 2D. 
Give me a glove, 

A i ing to show for token ! 

Browning, Ring and Book, II. 40. 

5. A signal. 

And he that betrayed him had given them n token, say- 
ing, U howsoever I shall kis«, that same is he. 

Mark xiv. 41. 

lie made a tokyn to his knyghtes wherby they know- 
yngc Ids invndo fell v|>oii hym and slew h) in. 

J ' Fabyan, Chron., cxxlli. 

6. A piece of metal having the general appear- 


toko-pat 

teenth-century tokens” were issued by English trades- 
men and by other persons between 1787 and 1813. They 
are larger and of much better workmanship than the ear- 
lier tokens, and are generally struck in copper and bronze 
(2d., Id., 4d., etc.), though some specimens were issued in 
silver (Is.*, Gd., etc.). In 1811 silver tokens for 5 shillings, 

3 shillings, and 18 pence were issued by the Bank of Eng- 
land, and were known as the “Bank tokens.” See also 
cut under tavern-token. 

There ’s thy penny, 

Four tokens for thee. 

B. Jonson, Staple of News, v. 2. . 

7. In Presbyterian churches in Scotland, a 
voucher, usually of lead or tin, and often 
stamped with the name of the parish or church, 
given to duly qualified members previous to the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper, and returned 
by the communicant when he takes his place at 
the table. Cards have now very generally taken 
the place of these tokens.— 8. A measure or 
quantity of press-work: in Great Britain and 
New York, 250 impressions on one fonp; in 
Boston, Massachusetts, 500 impressions on one 
form. The token is not divisible: 200 impressions or 20 
impressions are rated as one token; 2G0 impressions or 
any excess of that number less than 600 are rated as two 
tokens. 

It has been mentioned that 250 sheets or a token per 
hour, printed on one side only, represent the work of two 
men at the hand-press. Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 707. 

9. In weaving . Seo the quotation. 

Several smnll bobbins with a little of the various col- 
ours of the weft that may he used — that is, when several 
kinds are employed. They are called tokens, and are 
raised by tho Jacquard hooks attached, so as to remind 
the weaver which shuttle to use. 

A. Barloic, Weaving, p. 177. 

10. Same as talhjl. [English coal-fields.]— 

11. A thin bed of coal indicating the existence 
of a thicker seam at no great distance. [South 
Wales coal-field.] — By token, by this token, by 
the same token, phrases introducing a corroborative 
circumstance, almost equivalent to “this in testimony ; 
bearing the same marks; hence, associated with and 
calling to remembrance. 

Hoc. Your father died about— let me see— 

Mock. About half a year ago. 

Doe. Exactly; by the same token , you got drunk at a 
hunting-match that very day seven-night he was buried. 

Farquhar, Love and a Bottle, iii. 2. 

Up in the morning, and had some red herrings to our 
breakfast, while my boot-heel was a-memling — by the 
same token, the hoy left the hole as big ns it was before. 

Pepys, Diary, Feb. 28, 1GC0. 

More by token. Sec morel.— Nuremberg tokens, an 
incorrect name for Nuremberg counters.— Plague-token, 
n small painless oxcrcscencc on the skin which was re- 
garded as the first distinctive symptom of the plague ; 
plague-spot. 
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than its nominal value, and In Its being issued, ns a rule, 
h\ private persons, without governmental sane ion, as a 
guaranty that the issuer will on demand redeem tho 
token for its full nomi- 
nal value in the legal 
currency of the country. 

Tokens ha*c generally 
been Issued by trades- 
men to provide a come- 
nlent 6mall change when 
there was an absence or 
scarcity of the got em- 
inent coinage of the 
smaller denominations 
of money Leaden to- 
kens, now very scarce, 
were issued by trades- 
men under Elizabeth and 
James I. In 1G13 took 
place the (qunsi-govern- 
mental) l«*sue of Harring- 
ton tokens. (See Har- 
rington.) During the 
(’ommonwcaltli and un- 
der Charles II. (1018-72) 
the tradesmen and tav- 
ern-keepeis of nearly all 
English towns issued 
brass and copper tokens, 
generally inscribed with 
the name, address, and 
trade of the issuer, and 
with the nominal value of 
the piece, usually Id., Ad., 
or id* These specimens 
arc known to collectors 
as the “seventeenth-cen- 
tury tokens." The “eigh- 
teenth- " and “ nlne- 



Revcrse. 

Kent Token, 1704 — British Museum 


1754 — lmtisn im 
of the original.) 


Idciiirw (= OlIG. seichcnen, seilmau, 1IHG. :ci- 
ehenen, zciclicH, G. ceiehnen = Icel. teikua, UV;nn 
= Goth. tail.-njaii), token; from tlio noun. Cf. 
betoken. "] It. To set a mark upon ; designate. 

Ootl tokneth ntld nssygneth tlic tymes atdingc Item to 
liccre proper oflccs. Chaucer, Boethius, i. meter C. 

[Tvkrn and aviyn translate the Latin signal.) 

lint,. notv appears tlie light 1 

Scar. On our side like tlie (oJcn'rf pestilence, 

Where death Is sure. Shak., A. and C., iii. 10. 9. 

2 To betoken ; be a symbol of. Shat;., All’s 
Well, iv. 2. G3. 

And liy syde Karnes ys a fajTC Clmrche ot oure Lady, 
whare ourc Lord schcwcde hym to oure Lady, in thys 
lykenesse, that he tokeneth the Trynyte. 

Mandcville, Travels, p. 12b. 

3. To betroth. JTattiicelt. [Prov. Eng.] 
tokeningt (tok'ning), n. [< ME. tokening, < AS. 
tdenung, verbal n.of tiicnian, token: see token, 
t\] 1. A token; a sign; a proof. 

And Troy lus, my clothes every chon 
Slml blake ben, in tokennynge, hertc swetc, 

That I nm out of tills worldc ygon. . ’ 

Chaucer, Troilus, iv. <i9. 

2. That which a thing betokens; meaning; in- 
terpretation. 

“ Now," quod Merlin, “linue ye herd e your n-vision and 
the tokenynyc, and now I moste departe." 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ni. 41<. 

tokenless (to'kn-les), a. [< token + -leas.'] 
Witliout a token. 

token-sheet (to'kn-sliet), v. A turned-down 
sheet between the tenth and eleventh quires 
of every ream of paper as formerly prepared, 
serving to indicate the center of the ream, 
token wortht, ». As much as may bo bought 
for a token or farthing; a very small quantity. 
jr*,m. Why, he makes no love to her, does he? 

Lit. Not a tokcmcorth that ever I saw. . 

B. Jonson, Bartholomew’ Fair, I. 1. 

tokology, ». See tocology . 
toko-pat (to-ko-pat'), n. A palm, Linstona 
Jcnkinsii, of Assam, whose leaves are used for 
making tlie umbrella-hats of the natives, for 
thatching, etc. 



tola 6309 

tola 1 (to'hi), fl. * [Hind. tola, < Skt. flfftt, a bal- and toleration to the conduct. One may show toleration 
ance, < y till, lift up, weigh: see talent 1 , tolcr-. fr° m policy, without really having the spirit of tolerance. 

ate.] The fundamental unit of Tvoigkt of tho 1 / „ , , 

empire of India, by law precisely equal to 180 “?r er ‘£. a • an( l n • [( OF. tolerant , 

grains troy. It is" about half a grain heavier / V 7Z ' Pg ‘ i ^ cranie = 


* .... toller ante, 

< L. tolcran(t-)s, ppr. of tolcr arc, endure, toler- 
ate: see tolerate.] I. a. 1. Inclined or dis- 
posed to tolerate; favoring toleration; forbear- 
ing; enduring. 

The preface is evidently the work of a sensible and can- tnloratinnict. rtnlTA-vn 'clmn ief \ 
did man, firm in his on religious opinions, and tolerant LOieratlOniSt (tol-e-ld, SUOn-lSt), «. 
towards those of others. Macaulay, Milton. 

2 


giro 

f lion the old tola sicca . 

tola- (to'hi), n. [Quiclma.] In Peru, a native 
burial-mound. 

7 lie only monuments of tills neighborhood that escaped 
t 1 - fury of the conquerors are the tolas or mounds. 

IBv'aurrk, Four Years among Spanish Americans, p. sis. 

tolai (to'li), it. [Native name.] The Siberian 
hare. Lrpnc tnlni. 

tolasht, r. t. [JIE. tolasshcn; < in-- + tnihl.] 

To semirge severely. 

Goo 3'0 nnd bctc lijm anil nil tn-ta<dir imn 

Holy Hood (E. E. T.'s.), p. ICS. 
tolbooth, II. See toltbooth. 
told (told). Preterit and past participle of IcIP. 
tole't, e. Same ns toll-, IntP. 

tole-t, n. _ A Middle English form of toon. __ 

T , ole iA w!,‘ . [Ho called from Toi< tin « tolerantly (tol'e-raut-Ii), adv. 

L. Tolctmn), a city in Spam, long famous for manner; vvitli toleration, 
manufacturing sword-blades of tine temper.] tolerate (tol'e-rat), r. t . ; pret. and pp. tolcra ted 
A sword-blade made, or supposed to bo made. ppr. tolerating. [Formerly also Illiterate ; < h. 


toll 

the name given to the statute 1 Will, and Mary (1689), 
cap. 38, by which Protestant dissenters from the Church 
of England, except such as denied the Trinity, on condi- 
tion of taking the oaths of supremacy and allegiance, and 
repudiating the doctrine of trail substantiation, and, in the 
case of dissenting ministers, subscribing also to the Thirty- 
nine Articles, with certain exceptions relating to cere- 
monies, ordination, infant baptism, etc., were relieved 
from the restrictions under which they had formerly lain 
with regard to the exercise of religious worship according 
to their own forms. =Syn. Sec tolerance. 

[< tolera- 
tion 4- -ist.~\ One* who advocates toleration. 
Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 552. 


Ill mod., ablo to receive or endure without „ rv t t 4 *i»»* 4 *« ^ 

effect, or without pernicious effect. tolerator (tol e-ra-toi ), it. [< LL. tola atm, one 

1 , who endures, < L. tolcrarc , endure, tolerate: 

The amount required to produce its effect [that of ipe- son tolerate 1 Onr> wlin tnlpvntpc T 7V Jcvanli 
cacuanha) vaiies considerably, children ns a rule being tt? 15, toleiates - EUlsiacll, 

more tolerant than adults. Encyc. Brit., XIII. 210. Uurios. Ot .Lit., IV. loll. 

tolhouset, n. An obsolete spelling of toll- 
house. 

tolibantf (tol'i-bant), n. Same as turban. 
toling, V. See tolling 2. 

Same as turban. 

[< ME. tol, tollc, < AS. tol, toll = 
OS. tolna = OFries. iolne, tolcnc , tolcn =D. tol = 


II. n. One who tolerates; especially, one 
who is free from bigotry; a tolerationist. 

iremy the Fourth was a hero with Voltaire, for no bet- 
ter reason than that he was the first great tolerant. 

J. M or ley, Voltaire, iii. {Encyc. Diet.) toliPcUl_6t, 11, 

In a tolerant ^?A- ([°')> 


■ supposed to bo made" 
at Toledo ill Spain, or a sword having such a 
blade : a Toledo hlndo or sword. Toledos were 
supposed to be of remarkably fine temper, and are said to 
have been of extraordinary elasticity. 

Yon sold me a rapier ; . . . yon said It was a Me, to 

B.Jonson, Every Man In his Humour, iii. 1 . 
toler, a. See toller". 

tolerability (tol'e-ra-bil'i-ti). ». [< tolerable 

+ -ill/: see - bililg .] Tolerableness. Fuller. 

[Fare.] 

tolerable (tol'e-ra-bl), a. [Formerly also lol- 
lerablc; < OF. tolerable , F. tolerable '= Pr. Inl- 
Icrablc = Sp. tolerable — Pg. toleravcl = It. tol- 
lerabilc, < L. tolerahili that may bo endured, < 
tolcrarc, endure, tolerate see tolerate.] 1. That 
may be borne or endured; supportable, either 
physically or mentally. 

It shall he more tolerable for the land of Sodom nnd Go- 
morrha In the day of Judgment, than for that city . 

2. Fit to be tolerated; sufferable * ' X lj " =s 5 rn - 2 - Permit, Content to, etc (see nHoirt); 
rr, , , up with, abide, hear, hear with. 

oMugcment or great asscmlrty IjuroM ^/o//rrv//,nti J>'"" nerly also 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, ii 


tohratu*, pp. of tolcrarc (> It. tollcrarc = Pg. 
Sp. tolcra r = Pr. tollcrar = UP. tolcr cr, P. to- 
brer), endure, tolerate, < y/ tol, in tollcrc, bear, 
lift, tuli. perf. of fero, bear; of. Gr. r/S/vat, suf- 
fer, Skt. y/ tul, lift, lift up, weigh, > tula, bal- 
ance (see talent 1 ).] 1. To sustain or endure; 
specifically, in mcd., to endure or support, as a 
strain ora drug, without pernicious effect. — 2. 
To suffer to bo or to bo done without prohibi- 
tion or hindrance; allow or permit negatively, 
by not preventing; put up with; endure; re- 
frain from restraining; treat in a spirit of 
patience nnd forbearance; forbear to judge of 
or condemn with bigotry and severity: as, to 
tolerate opinions or practices. 

The Gospel commands ns to tnllcralc one another, though 
of various opinions*. Milton, True Religion. 

They would soon see that criminal means once tolerated 
arc soon preferred. Burke, Rev. in France. 

bmolc, 


3. Moderately good or agreeable; not contemp- 
tible; not very excellent or pleasing, but such 
as can be borne or received without positive 
approval or disapproval; passable; mediocre. 

The new front towards y«* gardens is tnllerablc, were it 
not drown d by a too niassie and cloinsie pair of stay res 
of stone. Evelyn, Diary, June 9, 

I only meant her to make a tolerable figure, without sur- 
pasoing any one. GVor^e Eliot, Daniel Deromlu, x. 

4. In fair health; passably well. [Colloq.] 
We’re tolerable, sir, I thank you. 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xxvi. 
=Syn. 1 and 2. Endurable, bearable.— 3. Indifferent, 
ordinary, so-so. 

tolerableness (tol'e-ra-bl-nes), v. The state 
or character of being tolerable. Jtcv. T. Adams, 
Works, II. 137. 

tolerably (tol'e-ra-bli), adv. In a tolerable 
manner, in any sense. 

tolerance (tol'e-rnns), n. [Formerly also tol- 
Icrancc; < OF. tolerance , F. tolerance = Pr. tol- 
Jcransa = Sp. Pg. tolcrancia = It. tollrranza , < 
L. tolerant ia, endurance, < tolcra n(t-)s, endur- 
ing, tolerant: see tolerant .] 1. The state or 
character of being tolerant, (n) The power or ca- 
pacity of enduring; the act of enduring; endurance: as, 
tolerance of heat or cold. 

DIogene°, one terrible frosty morning, came Into the 
market-place, and stood naked, quaking, to shew his toler- 
anre - Bacon, Works, I. J70. 

(b) A disposition to he patient and indulgent toward those 
whose opinions or practices differ fiom one’s own; free- 
dom from bigotry or severity in Judging of the opinions 
or conduct of others. 

The Christian spirit of charity nnd tolerance. 

Bp. Horsley, Sermons, II., App. 

2. The act of tolerating; toleration. 

Remember that the responsibility of tolerance lies with 
those who liave the wider vision. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, vH. 3. 

3. In mcd.,' the power, either congenital or ac- 
quired, which an individual lias of resistance 
to the action of a poison. Also toleration.— 4. 
In minting, same as allowance 1 , 7. See also 
remedy, 4. Also toleration. 

The limit of tolerance of the gold dollar being 1 of a 
grain (ncaily double the limit of abrasion), the gold dollar 
will continue current until reduced imvclght below 23.55 
£ ra * n8 - Jteport Sec. Treasury, 1880, 1. 271. 

=Syn. 1 (b). Catholicity, liberality.— 1 (b) and 2. Tol- 
erance, Toleration. Generally tolerance refers to the spirit, 
400 


tollc ration ; < OF. toleration , F. toleration = 
O.Sp. tolcracion — It. tollcrazionc, < L. tolcra - 
tio(n-), < tolcrarc, pp. tolcratn s*, endure, tolerate : 
see tolerate.] If. The act of sustaining or en- 
during; endurance. 

There is aI«o moderation in t alteration of fortune of 
cueiy sorte, whlthe of Tullie is called equahilitie. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, iii. 14. 

2. Tho aet of tolerating; allowance made for 
what is not wholly approved ; forbearance. 

The Indulgence and toleration granted to these men. 

South. 

3. Specifically, tho recognition of tho right of 
private judgment in matters of faith and wor- 
ship; also, the liberty granted by tho govern- 
ing power of a state to every individual to hold 
or publicly teach and defend his religious opin- 
ions, and to worship whom, how, and when he 
pleases, provided that ho does not thereby vi- 
olate the rights of others or infringe laws de- 
signed for the protection of decency, morality, 
ami good order, or for tho security of tho gov- 
erning power; tho effective recognition by tho 
state of the right which every person has to 
enjoy tho benefit of all tho laws and of all so- 
cial privileges without any regard to difference 
of religion. 

To this succeeded the King’s declaration for nn univer- 
sal to Iteration. Evelyn, Diary, March 12, 1072. 

Toleration is of two kinds' tho allowing to dissenters 
the unmolested profession and exercise of their religion, 
hut with an exclusion fiom offices of trust nnd emolument 
in the state, which is a partial toleration; and the admit- 
ting them without distinction to all the civil privileges 
and capacities of other citizens, which Is a complete tol- 
eration. Palm/, Elements of Political Knowledge, x. 

4. A disposition to tolerate, or not to judge or 
deal harshly or rigorously in eases of differences 


MLG. toln, tolcn , tollcn, tolnc , tollc = OHG. 
MHG. col, G. coll = Icel. tollr = Sw. full = Dan. 
told (Goth, not recorded), toll, duty, custom; 
orig. * loin- (OS. tolna, etc.) (In > ll by assimila- 
tion), lit. ‘that which is counted or told,’ from 
a strong pp. of the verb represented by the 
secondary weak form tell , count, etc. : see tell, 
and cf. talc 1 , number, etc. Not connected with 
LL. tclonium , < Gr. rc?(ji’iov, a custom-house, 
etc. (ML. toloncum, tolonium, tolnctum, etc., 
toll, aro perverted forms of tclonium, appar. 
simulating toll).] A tax paid, or duty imposed, 
for some use or privilege or other reasonable 
consideration. 

Thcrfer jeldc 30 to nlle men dettis, to whom tribut, 
tribut, to whom tol, tol [custom, A. V.). 

1 Vyclif, Rom. xiii. 7. 

Toulouse the riche, 

I 3 if the . . . 

The tollc and the tachementez, tavern ez and other, 

The towno and the tcncincntez with towiez so bye. 

That towchcz to the tcmperaltee, whilles my tyme lastez. 

Mortc Arthur e (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1508. 

Tho word toll, in its earliest use, appears to have signi- 
fied a franchise enjoyed by lords of manors, and is defined 
by Glanvill as the liberty of buying and selling in one’s 
own land. Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 43G. 

(u) The payment claimed by the owners of a port for goods 
landed or shipped there. 

Of wine, a toll in the strictest sense of the term xvas 
taken by the king’s officer from every ship having in cargo 
ten casks or more, on the arrival of the ship at a port in 
England — viz., one cask from a cargo of ten up to twenty 
casks, and two casks from a cargo of twenty or more, un- 
less the toll formed the subject of a composition in the 
way of a money payment. 

& Doiccll, Taxes in England, I. S3. 

(b) The sum charged by the owners of a market or fair 
for goods brought to he sold there, or for liberty to break 
the soil for the purpose of erecting temporary structures. 

(c) A portion of grain retained by a miller ns compensa- 
tion for grinding, (t/) A fixed charge made by those con- 
cerned in the maintenance of loads, streets, bridges, etc., 
for flic passage, as at a toll-gate, of pci sons, goods, and 
cattle, (c) A compensation for services rendered, espe- 
cially for transportation or transmission: ns, canal tolls, 
railway tolls, and other charges have raised tho price of 
wheat. 

Ab the expense of carriage Is very much reduced by 
means of such public works, the goods, notwithstanding 
the toll, come cheaper to the consumer than they would 
otherwise have done. 

Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, v. 1. 

The estimate for special despatches includes telegraph 
tolls and pay of the correspondents who furnish the news. 

The Century, XL. 2G0. 
Toll thorough, the toll taken by a town for persons, cat- 
tle, or goods going through it, or crossing a bridge or ferry 
maintained at its cost. 

Toll thorough is paid for the use of a highway. In this 
case, if charged by a private person, some consideration, 
such as repair of the highway, must be shown, as such a 
toll is against common right. Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 430. 
Toll traverse, the toll exacted for passage or traffic over 
private land, bridges, ferries, etc.— Toll tume, or turn 
toll, a toll paid at the return of beasts from a fair or mar- 
ket where they were not sold.— To run toll, to avoid the 
payment of toll by running through tho toll-gate. = Syn. 
Duty, Tribute, etc. See tax. 


of opinion, conduct, or'tlio like; tolerance. — toll 1 (tol), v. [< ME. tollcn =Iecl. tolla = Sw. 


5. In mcd. and physiol., same as tolerance, 3. 

Military' surgery supplies many illustrations of tolera- 
tion of shock and mildness of collapse after Bevcre inju- 
ries to the medullary substance of the hemispheres. 

J. M. Carnochan, Operative Surgery , p. 328. 

G. Samo as tolerance, 4. 

In Germany nnd in tho United States all silver coins, 
in France nnd Austria tho major silver coins, arc of the 
fineness 900, with a toleration of 3 units. 

Encyc. Brit., XXII. 71. 
7. A license to gather oysters or operate oys- 
ter-beds. Tho feo is a toleration fee. [Brooklm- 
von, Long Island.] - Act of Toleration, In Eny. laiv. 


tnlla — Dan. tohlc, tax. take toll ; from the 
noun.] I. iiitrans. 1. To pay toll or tailage, 
as on a purchase. 

As ich Jcync for the lawc nskctli 
Marchauns for here merchaundlse in meny place to tollcn. 

Piers Plowman (C), xiv. 51. 

I will buy me a son-in-law in a fair, and toll for this; I'll 
none of him. Shak., All’s Well, v. 3. 149. 

2. To take toll; exact or levy toll ; especially, 
to take a portion of grain as compensation for 
grinding. 

Wcl coudc he stolen corn and tollcn thryes. 

Chaucer, Gen. Frol, to C. T., 1. 562. 



toll 

No Italian priest 

Shall tithe or toll in our dominion. 

Shak., K. John, iii. 1. 154. 

n.t Irans. To take as a part of a general con- 
tribution or tax; exact as a tribute. 

Like the bee, tolling [var. culling ) from every flower 
The virtuous sweets. Shah., 2 Hen. IV,, iv. 5. , ... 

For tho Customers of the King of Turkoman tolled, of 
cucry flue ami twentie, one. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 122. 
toll 2 (tol), v. t. [Also irreg. tolc, formorly tout; 
< ME. tollcn, later sometimes lolcn, draw, allure, 
entice, tollicn, also tullcn, draw, allure, entice, 
tillc, < AS. -tyllan in for-tyllan, draw away from 
the mark, allure : see tdP.) If. To draw ; pull ; 
tug; drag. 

But ns a troytour atteynteil thei tolcd hym and tugged liym. 

1'orA- Plays, p. 482. 

The sensitive nppotitc often, yea and for tire most part, 
foalcfhnnd hnletli the will to consent and follow her plea- 
sures nnd delights. T. Wright, rassions of the Mind, i. 8. 
2. To tear in pioces. UnlliweU (under tolc). 
[Prov. Eug.l — 3. To draw; invite; entico; al- 
luro. 

*Tis n mermaid 
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toll-man 


earth, which must be renewed and visited once tolleryt (to'ler-i), it. [< ME. *toUcric, tolrie ; 
a year” (< Corn, toll, doll, a hole), “or because < toll 1 + -cry . ] The taking of tolls; tax-col- 
lie receives tho tolls or duos of the lord of the lecting. 

soil” (see toller 1 ). Borlasc ( Jago ).] Same as Petre wente ngen to Ashing, but Mnthewnot to his fob*. 


bounder, 3. 


irycJCf, Select Works (ed. Arnold), II. 138. 


toll-bait (tor bat), n. Minced or chopped bait Tolletan (tol 'e-tan), a. JJME. Tollctanc, < L. 

thrown overboard to toll, lure, or attract fish ; ~ t ~* * rr 

gurry-bait ; tollings. It is usually chum or stosli, and 
is often salted to keep until wanted for use. The process 
of using toll-bait is often called chumming or chumming 
up. Also thrcnc-bait. 

In the old style mackerel fishing, however, clams were 
chopped up (often with a mixture of menhaden) and sprin- 
kled overboard ns toll-bait to attract the mackcrelto the 
surface. Fisheries of U. S., V. ii. 594. 

toll-bar (tol'bar), 71. A bar or beam, or (now 
usually) a gate, thrown across a road or other 
passage at a tollhouse, for tho purpose of pre- 
venting passengers, vehicles, cattle, etc., from 
passing without payment of toll ; a turnpike. 

[Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 


Tolctanus , pertaining to 2'olctum , < Tolctum , a 
town in Spain, now Toledo .] Of or pertain- 
ing to Toledo Tolletan tables, same ns Alphonsine 

tables (which see, under Alphonsine ) : so called as being 
adapted to the city of Toledo. Also tables Tolctanes. 

His tables Tolletancs forth he brought 
Ful wel corrected, ne ther lakked nought. 

Chaucer, Franklin’s Tale, 1. 545. 

toll-free (tol'fre), a. Free from the obligation 
of paying toll or duty. 

A remission of the feefarm of their city to the extent of 
50?. a year, in order that all persons visiting York might 
be made toll-free. J. Gairdncr, Bicliard III., ii. 

Behould the Teeth, which Toul-frec grinde the food, 
From whence themsclues do reap more grief then good. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, L 7. 


It would of ten be nearly 1 o’clock A. M. before wc reached ... . . , . 

tho Newington toll-bar, which was our general point of toll-gate (tol gat), 71. A gate ‘where toll is 
separation. Harjter's Mag., LXXX. 448. taken ; ft toll-bar. 


toll-book (tol'buk), v. A book in which horses, 
cattle, and goods to bo sold at a fair were en- 
tered for payment of tolls. 

Some that were Mahles 

F/cn at Sun set, arc now perhaps i’ tli’ Toale-booke. 

C. Tourneur, llcvongcr'8 Tragedy, ii. 2. 

use of toll-, pull, tho seuso having passed from tollbooth (tol'biith), v. [Also tolbooth ; < ME. 

zoUbudc = Sw. tullbod = Don. 


lias toVd my son to shipwreck. 

Middleton and Dekker , It oaring Girl, !. 1. 

The farmer tolled the animal out of Ids sty, nnd far down 
tho street, by tempting red apples. 

II. T. Cooke, Somebody’s Neighbors, p. 00. 

toll 3 (tol), r. [Formorly also tolc; a particular 
use of tnlP. pull, tho seuso having passed from v .„. 

• pull a boll,’ i. e. pull the ropo so ns to mnko ln u, 0 th c (_ G. 
tbo bell sound, to ‘make the bell sound.’] I. uddbod)-, < tol 
trnns. 1. To causo (a boll) to sound with sin- or o (p 1C0 w ) lcr 


gle strokes slowly nnd regularly repeated, ns for 
summoning public bodies or religious congre- 
gations to tlioir mootings, for announcing a 
dentil, or to givo solemnity to a funeral; spe- 
cifically, to ring (a boll) by striking it with a 
hammer without swinging. 

To Toll a Hell, which Is to make him strike oncl) of one 
Bide. Minshcu, 1017. 

I heard the bell toll’d on thy burial day. 

Counter, My Mother’s Picture. 

A bell of very moderate weight will soon pull an ordl 
nary nail to pieces if rung in full suing across it. The 
bells in “ bell gables ’’ can lmrdlj ever be safely rung for 
that reason, but only tolled. ... 

Sir E Heckett, Hocks, Watches, and Bells p 3<2. 

2. To give out or utter by tolling or striking, 
ns tho sound of a boll or a clock. 

And hells tolld out their mighty peal, 
l’or the departed spirit’s weal 

Scott, L. of I* M., \l. 30. 
Hear ami loud 
The village clock tolled six 

Wordsworth, Influence of Natural Objects. 

3. To call attention to or givo notice of by 
slowly measured sounds of a bell ; ring for or 
on account of. 

A sullen bell, 

Remember'd tolling a departing friend. 

Shak., 2 Urn. IV., I 1. 103. 
One sot slow bell w 111 seem to toll 
The parsing of the sweetest soul 
That ever look’d « ith human ejes. 

Tennyson, In Memorlntn, I'll. 

II. intran v. To givo out the slowly measured 
sounds of a hell when struck singly and at reg- 
ular intervals, as in calling meetings, or at fu- 
nerals, or to announce the death of a person. 

The docks do toll. 

And the third hour of druwsj morning name. 

Shak , Hen. V , h. (olio ). 

Toll for the brave ' 

The br.w e that are no more * 

Cmejfcr, Loss of the Royal George. 
The Hirfew Bell 
1 b beginning to toll. 

Longftllow, Curfew. 

toll 3 (tol), m. [Formerly also /«/<■; < toll 3 , r.] 
The sounding of a hell with slowly measured 
single strokes. 

But here tome seventeen years after they were bid to a 
bitter banquet * all Maine at the tole of a bell throughout 
the whole Island, which is called to thh da> the Sicilian 
Even song. 

toll 1 (tol), r. t. [< L. loW 
see tohrate.] In law. to take away; vacate; 
annul.— To toll an entry, In law, to annul and take 
nwav n right of entry. 

tollable (to'la-bl), a. [< toin + -nbh .] Sub- 
ject to the payment of toll : as, tollable goods, 
tollage (td'laj), n. [< talfl- + -age.] Toll; ex- 
action or payment of toll. 

By taxyng and foliage. Skelton, C'olyn Houte, 1. SGI. 
By Leofric her Lord j et in base bondage held. 

The people from her marts by Village who c\ poll'd ; 
Whose Duchess, which desir’d tills tribute to release. 
Their freedom often begg d. 

Drayton, Polyolblon, xiii. 2*0. 

tollart, [Also tothtr: “so called because 


toll 1 + booth.] It. A booth, stall, 
hero tolls, taxes, or duties are col- 
lected. 

And whanne Jlicsus passhlc fro thennus, lie say a man, 

Matheu Id name, fdttyngc in n tolbothr lat the receipt of 
custom, A. V. ; at the place of toll, It. V.]. 

Wycltf, Mat. i\*. 9. 

2. A town jail: so called with reference to tho 
fact that the tollbooth or temporary hut of toll-hopt (tol'hop), w. A 
boards erected in fairs and markets, in winch tollhouse (tol'hous), ?t. 


tho customs or duties were collected, was often 
used ns a plnce of confinement or detention for 
such ns did not pay, or were chargeable with 
some breach of the* law in buying or selling; 
hence, any prison. 

The Malor refused to give them the keys of the Toll- 
booth or town-prison. „ . . 

Fuller, IUst. Cambridge, vll. 2.'». (Dane*.) 


It nfforded a southern stranger a new kind of pleasure 
to travel so commodiously without the interruption of 
toll-gates. 

Johnson, Journey to Western Islands (Works, VIII. 211). 
toll-gatherer (tol'gaTH*er-6r), n. [< ME. tol- 
gadcrc; < toll 1 + gatherer.] One who collects 
tolls or duties. 

Matheu, that was of Judec, ... fro the office of a tol- 
gadercr . . . was clepid to God. Wydif, Frol, to Mat. 

Toll-gatherers are ever ready to search and exact sound 
tribute. Sir T. Herbert, Travels (ed. 1038), p. 3G. 

toll-liallt (tol'lial), n. [Early mod. E. also tolc- 
ltall; < toll! + halt.') Same as tollbooth. 

Skinners row [row] reaching Irom the pilloric to the 
tolehall, or to the high crosse. 

Stanihurst, Descrip. of Ireland, iii. (Holinshed’s 
[Chron., I.). 

toll-disli. 

[Formerly also tol- 


1 Adjacent to the Ulhooth, or city Jail of rdlnburgh. Is 
ne of three churches into w lilch the 


A dish or howl for mca- 
Seo toll 1 (e). Also for- 


„ . cathcdr.il of St. Giles 

is now divided, called, from Its 'iclnity, the Tolbooth 
Church. Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, II. 

3. A town hall. Ilailiirtll. [Prov. Eng.] 
tollbooth (tdl'biith), r. I. [< tollbooth, «.] 
imprison in a tollbooth. Up. Carla t. 
toll-bridge (tdl'brij), «. A bridge where toll 
is giaiil for jtnssing over it. 
toll-collector (Idl'ko-lek'tor). a. 1. A func- 
tionary who collects tolU and charges. 

The Toll Collector (of Chrp|ilnft Wjcomlie) 1“ nppolnteil 
In the common collndl. <lurhig pleasure, to receive the 
tolls nml Blnlbceof the market nnd fnlr, nml theflult-renls 
of the corporation. Municip Cory. T.rjy.rt, 18X'., p. 43. 

2. A counter or registering device to indicate 
the number of persons passing a turnstile. — 

3. In a grain-mill, a device attached to the feed 
to take out the toll, or miller’s compensation. 

II. K night. 

toll-corn (tfd'kdm), v. Corn taken at a mill in 
payment for grinding, 
toll-dish (tol'disli), II. 

Miring the toll in mills, 
merly called tall-hap. 

The millers tottc ihfh n!‘« must he according to the 
stnndnrtl. Now millers lire to lake for the tolle hut the 
twentieth prut, or 21 part, according to tile strength of 
their water, and customc of Hie realm. 

Dalton. Countrey Justice (1C20). (Narva.) 

" Take thy statf, Miller," tie added, "and keep thy head," 
Hie thieves in the meantime laughing and crying to 
their comrade, "Miller, beware thy Mt-ilidt (humorously 
tor head] ! " Scott, Ivanlioc, xi. 

Sandy*, Travattes, p. Is5. to u cr i (fO'ler), u. [< ME. tollcrc, tolhire, < AS. 
ri, lift up, take away: tollcrc, tulmrc =OFries. tnlncr= D. toUcnrior — 

jj, j. tollcncr, toller = OIIG. zoUanuri, zolncri, 

MUG. znhucre, :olncr, G . chillier = Dan. toldcr; 
as toll 1 + -rr 1 .] 1. One who collects taxes ; a 

toll-gatherer. 

Tailltmrs and tynkeres and tollcrc « In ninrketes, 
Masons and inymiurs and many otlier craftes. 

Pier* Plinrman (It), Prut., 1. 220. 

2. In a grist-mill, an attachment for the auto- 
matic separation of tho toll from tho grist ; a 
toll-collector. E. II. Knicjht. 
toller 2 (to'lcr), n. [Also taler; < loll- + -rr 1 .] 
A variety of dog used in decoying ducks. 
Seo tolling 1 , 3. [U. S.] 


house; < ME. tolhoiis; < toll 1 + house E] 1. 
Same as tollbooth. [Now prov. Eng. and rare.] 
Our Sauyor Crist goyng by sawc Hie pnhlycnn named 
Lent, otherwyse Mathew, syttyngc at the lolhout. 

Sir It. Gwjlfonlc, rylgry'mage, p. 40. 
May not this person have been connected with the M- 
houcc or “tolbooth" (ns our town hnlls were called in the 
Middle Ages)? In Hits place ((treat Yarmouth] the name 
or tothourc is still retained (1SS0J. 

A’, and <?.,7th ser., vm. 213. 

2. A house placed on or beside a road near a 
toll-gate, or at tho end of a toll-bridge, where 
the toll-taker is stationed. 

To tolling 1 (toTing), n. [Also toiling; verbal n. of 
toll-, c.) 1. Tho use of toll-bait to attract fish; 
tho practice or method of drawing fish, as a 
school of mackerel, by means of gurry, clium, 
or stosli thrown overboard. The tolling is done 
liv one of n crew while the others fish. — 2. pi. 
Toll-bait. — 3. A method of decoring or luring 
ducks. See tho quotation. [U. S.] 

Tlie system pursued on the Chesapeake Bay nnd the 
North Carolina Sounds, and known ns toting, is the most 
successful. It is ns follows: A small dog, an ordinary 
poodle, or one verv much similar to that, white or brown 
in color, nnd called the tolcr breed, is kept for the pur- 
pose. It Is trained to run up nnd down on the shore in 
the sight of the ducks, directed liy the motion of his own- 
er's hand. The curiosity of flic ducks is excited, and they 
approach tho shore to discover the nature of the object 
which has attracted their attention. They raise their 
heads, look intently, nnd then start in n laxly for the 
shore. Dog* of Great llritain and ,1m erica, p. 271. 

tolling 2 (to 'ling), v. [Formerly also tolitig; 
verbal n. of tolft, r.] 1. Tho act of sounding 

a bell. Seo toll- — 2. Tho sound produced by 
a bell under singlo measured strokes of tho 
clapper. 


bounds are terminated by holes cut in the toller 3 (to'lfcr), n. Ono who tolls a bell. 


It [tlio campancro] is especially celebrated for its ex- 
nonlinary voice, which is compared with the tolling of a 
jfll. Stand. Xat. Ilist., IV. 475. 

The preat superiority of tone of hells ringing in full 
suinp over tolling, and even of tolling over striking by a 
clock hammer, 1ms heen often noticed. 

Sir F. Heckett, Clocks, Watches, nml Bells, p. 373. 

3. A peculiar bell-like sound said to bo made 
by bees before they swarm. [Scotch.] 

Most observers also affirm that in the evening before 
swarming an uncommon humming or buzzing is heard in 
the hive, and a distinct sound from the queen, called toll- 
ing or calling. Mr. Hunter compares it to the notes of a 
pianoforte. Fdin. Fncyc., art. Bee, quoted in Jamieson. 

tolling-lever (to'ling-lev^er)? A lever or 
shank projecting from the top of the clapper, 
and pulled by means of a light rope, to sound 
the bell. It is designed to save the heavy swinging of 
the hell in a weak tower. Sir E. Beckett, Clocks, Watches, 
and Bells, p. 371. 

toll-man (tol'man), w. A toll-gatherer; the 
keeper of a toll-bar. 



toll-man 
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'n^op'nin'Ztt^ce- " gain tolutationf (tol-u-ta'shon), n [< LL. taint- in 

The toll-men thinking, ns before, tolutim, on a trot, tolntaris, trotting (< iollcrc, 

That Gilpin rode a race. lift: see tolerate), + -ation. Cl. trot 1 .] A pa- 

Cowper, John Gilpin, cing or ambling. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 6. 
tol-lol (tol-lol'), a. [Perhaps from tolerable.] tolu-tree (to-lu'tre), «. The tree yielding tolu. 
Tolerably good; pretty fair. [Slang.] Seo tolu. 

tol-lol-ish (tol-lol'ish), a. Tolerablo. [Slang.] Tolypeutes (tol-i-pu'tez), n. [NL. (Illigor, 


Lord Nelson, too, was pretty well — 

That is, tol-lol-ish ! 
ir. S. Gilbert, Mystic Selvagee. 
tollon (tor on), n. Same as toyon. 
tolo (to'lo), n. [African.] The koodoo, Strep- 


1811), < Gr. rohvxevetv, wind off, achieve, < ro?d>- 
tt//, a clue, ball.] A genus of armadillos, of the 
family Dasypodidx, including the three-banded 
armadillo or apar, T. tricincius . Two others are 
, . i described. See cut under apar, 

eras kudu, an African antelope. See entun- tolypeutine (tol-i-pu'tin), a. and«. [< Tohjpeu- 
An koodoo. #c* + -i«f 1 .] I. a. Relating or belonging to tbo 

iolosa-wood (to-lo Sii-wud), n. An Australian genus Tolypeutes; like an apar. 
shrub or tree, 1 ittosporum bicolor. II. ». A member of the genus Tolypeutes. 

tolsestert (tol-ses ter),«. [ME. *tolscstcr (ML. Stand. Nat Hist V 50 
tohestrum) < toll 1 + scstcr, sexier (< L. sextari- tom 1 (tom), ii. [< ME. Ton, me, Tliomme, abbr. of 
"•') : sco scslcr < serter.] A duty paid by tenants TI,onms,< LL. Thomas , < Gr. Gu«o f ,< Hob. Thoma, 

lit. ‘twin.’ Cf. Thomas Didymus, ‘Thomas the 


tomato-gall 

chev) ; of Amcr. Ind. origin : Algonkin tome - 
hagan , Mohegan tumnahegan , Delaware tamoi 
hccan f a tom all a wk : explained by Lacombe from 
the Cree dialect — otomahuJ:, knock him down, 
otdmahicaw, ho is knocked down.] 1. The war- 
ax of the Indians of North America. The head 
was sometimes the horn of a deer put through a piece of 
wood in the form of a pickax, sometimes a long stone 
sharpened at both ends, used in the same way. After the 



of some manors to the lord for liberty to brew 
and sell ale. Imp. Diet. 
tolseyt (torsi), it. [< toll* + -soy (for see- ?).] A 
tollbooth; also, a place where merchants usu- 
ally assembled and commercial courts were 
heid. 

The place under it is their Tolscy or Exchange, for the 
meeting of their merchants. 

Defoe, Tour through Great Britain, III. 230. (Davies.) 

tolt (tolt), h. [< ML. tolta (OF. toltc , etc.), < L. 
tollcrc , take away: see toll*.] In old Kng. lair , 
a writ whereby a cause depending in a court- 
baron was removed into a county court. 

Toltec (tol'tek), 11 . [Mex.] A "member of a 
race of Mexico which, according to tradition, 
coming from the north, ruled the country from 
the seventh to the eleventh century, their power 
passing later to the Aztecs. The remains of Mex- 
lean architecture which have been ascribed to them con- 
sist principally of colossal pyramidal structures of adobe 
bricks— temples and buildings of great size and rude plan 
corresponding to the needs of a communal state of soci- 
ety. The last, which are elaborately decorated with rude 
sculpture in high relief, seem to show that the Toltees 
were a peopled some civilization ; and there is reason to 
believe that they were acquainted with the arts of wear- 
ing, pottery, hieroglyphic writing, and perhaps with that 
of working metals. Their religion is said to have been 
mild, and their laws just. Their civilization i» as overlain 
by that of the Aztecs, who ingrafted on it many bloody 
religious rites and childish social practice*. 

Toltecan (tol'te-kan), a. [< Totter + -mt.] Re- 
lating to the family of ancient civilized peoples 
dwelling in Mexico, and in Peru and various 
parts of South America. JCneyc. Jlrit. 
tolter (tol'ttr), r. L [< MB. toltcrcn ; cf. totter.'] 
To struggle; tlounder. Ilallnrdl. [Prov. Eng.] 
tolu (to-hV or to'lu), ii. [Short for Tolu balsam 
or balsam of Tolu, so called as being brought 
from Tolu, now Santiago dc Tolu , in the United 
States of Colombia. 

The origin of Tolu in 
this name is not as- 
certained.] A bal- 
sam obtained from 
incisionsthrough the 
bark of Myrorylon 
Toluifera, an ever- 
green tree GO or 80 
feet high, found in 
the uplands of the 
United States of Co- 
lombia. It is a semi- 
fluid substance, becom- 
ing at length bard and 
brittle, of properties like 
those of the balsam of 
Peru, but less decided. 

It is somewhat used In 
medicine, and much 
more in perfumery, for 
burning pastilles. More 
fully named balsam of 
tolu. 

toluene (tol'u-Gn), n. 

[< tolu + -cue.] Methyl benzene (CqH 5 .CH 3 ), 
a hydrocarbon forming a colorless mobile liquid 
having the odor of benzene, and of specific grav- 
ity 0.883 at 32° F. It is soluble toBomc extent in al- 
cohol, ether, and fixed and volatile oils, and dissolves Io- 
dine, ^sulphur, and many resins. It Is obtained by the dry 


twin,’ the name of one of the apostles.] 1. 

[cq/>. or l. c.] A familiar form of the common 
Christian name Thomas. Used, like the name Jack, 
as a generic name for a man or a fellow, implying some de- 
gree of slight or contempt: as, atom-fool ; Tom. o’ Bedlam. 

It happened one time that a Tom of Bedlam came up to 
him, and had a mind to have thrown him from the battle- 
ments, saying, “Leap, Tom, leap.” 

Aubrey, Lives (Thomas More). 
u Tom Raw, the Griffin,” a name which used to be ap- 
plied to a subaltern in India for u year and a day after his 
joining the army. X. and Q., 7th sen, X. 172. 

2. Used, like jacJ:, at tributively or in composi- 
tion with tho name of an animal, a male : as, a 
tom-cat; hence, as a noun, a male; specifically, tomahawk (tom 'a-hfik), v. t. [< tomahawk, n.] 


Tomahawk with Stone Head. 


advent of white tradors iron was brought into use for the 
heads. The tomahawk is also used as a hatchet. (Capt. 
John Smith.) The blunt side of the head is sometimes 
formed into a pipe-bowl which communicates with a tu- 
bular hollow made in the handle, the whole serving as 
a tobacco-pipe. 

It was and is the custom of the Indians to go through 
the ceremony of burying the tomahawk when they made 
peace; when they went to war they dug it up again. 
Hence the phrases “to bury the tomahawk ” and “to dig 
up the tomahawk " are sometimes used by political speak- 
ers and writers with reference to the healing up of past 
disputes or the breaking out of new ones. Bartlett. 

Then smote the Indian tomahawk 
On crashing door and shattering lock. 

Whittier, Fen tucket. 
2. In her., a bearing representing a hatchet of 
some fanciful form, supposed to be an Indian 
tomahawk — To bury the tomahawk. See the quota- 
tion from Bartlett, above. 


ft male cat. 


To strike, cut, or kill with a tomahawk. 


Tom = “male” is commonly used in the neighbourhood 
of Liphook, Hampshire, when little animals or birds arc 
spoken of. The word frequently stands by itself, as in tho 
question “Is It only tho toms which sing?”J. e., only the 

male nightingales and cuckoos; but It also appears In nu- r a 

mcroua compounds. I have heard fom-rat, fom-rabbit, tom- tomallcy, tomally (to-mal l),n. [Appar. a var. 
moinc, tow -hedgehog, fom-ferret, fom-weasvl, tom-robin, of tourmalin , with ref. to tho color.] The soft 


I have noticed, within eighteen months, the death of an 
aged person who was tomahawked by the Canadian savages 
on their last incursion to the banks of the Connecticut 
Liver. Everett, Orations, I. 385. 


tom-thrush, tom-blackbird, tom-pigeon, tom-turkey. Tom- 
cock is rarely used in referring to the domestic fowl, but 
such words as tom-brahma and tom-bantam arc quite com- 
mou. A sparrow, however, Is a jack-sparrow, ami a dog 
or larger animal is, I believe, never a tom. 

iV. and Q. t 7th scr , VI. 100. 
Cats in eacli clime and latitude that dwell, 

Brown, sable, sandy, grey, and tortoiseshell, 

Of titles obsolete, or jet in use, 

Tom, Tjbert, Iloger, liutterkin. or Puss. 
Iluthbftfnrd, Monody on Dick, an Academical Cat, Salma- 
Igumli, 1701. (Quoted In N. and Q., 7th ser., V. 350.) 
3f. Tho knave of trumps at gleok. 

Tom, the knave, is nine, and tidie, the four of trumps, 
is four* that l* to say, you me to have two npiecc of the 



yellowish or greenish hepatic substance or so- 
called liver of the lobster. As used for food 
it is also called sauce. See green-gland (under 
gland) and hcpatopancrcas. 
tomalline (to-mal'in), n. Same as tomallcy. 
toman, tomaun (to-miin', -man'), n. [Some- 
times also tomand; = It. tomano (Florio), < 
Pers. toman, a coin so called, < Mongol toman, 
ton thousand.] A current gold coin of Persia, 
worth 7s. 2 }d. English (about §1.76). 

One of the Khan’s followers assured me that his chief 
would lose at least three thousand tomans of his income 
were tills brigandage suppressed. O’Donovan, Merv, xii. 
other two gamester,.' ’ I1T7 s Interpreter, p. 305.’ (A ’ares.) tomatat, n . All obsolete form of tonui to. Jctfcr- 
4. A close-stool. Halliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] — 5. wm. Notes on Virginia (1787), p. 64. 

A machine formerly used in gold-washing, first tomato (to-ma'td or to-mii'to), n . ; pi. tomatoes 


Tolu tree {<1 lyroxylott Telut/era), 


distillation of tolu and many other resinous bodies, by the tom-f, n. A Mid- 


in the southern Atlantic States, and later in 
California, where, however, it was soon super- 
seded by the sluice. It Is a trough set in an inclined 
position, about 20 inches wide at the upper and 30 nt the 
lower end, near which for a short distance the wooden bot- 
tom Is replaced by one of perforated sheet-iron, the holes 
being about an inch in diameter. Through these holes 
the liner gravel and sand with the gold pass into a some- 
" hat wider lint box with rllllcs, on which the precious 
metal is caught by tbo help of the current and tho neces- 
sary amount of stirring with the shovel. The tom is some- 
thing like the “rocker," except that it is longer, and has 
no rocking motion. Both are very rough and cheap ma- 
chinery: and most of the stuff originally worked by their 
aid has been washed over again, and sometimes a great 
number of times.— Bottle Tom, the bottle-tit, a bird.— 
Long tom. (n) Naut., a long gun ns distinguished from 
a carronade; a large gun, especially when carried amid- 
ships on a swivel-carriage, etc., ns distinguished from the 
smaller guns carried in broadside, (b) Same iib def. 5, 
above, (c) A kind of large pitcher or water-can in use iii 
England in the ear- 
ly part of the nine- 
teenth century. — 

Old Tom. See old. 

—Tom and Jerry, 
a hot, froth)-, highly 
spiced drink, made 
of eggs, "Ugar, rum, 
cinnamon, cloves, 
allspice, etc.— Tom 
Cox’s traverse. 

See traverse. 


action of potash on bcnzylic alcohol, and by heating toluic 
acid with lime. Also toluol. 

V. t. 


tolugt, v. t. [ME. toluggen, tologgcn; < to - 2 + 
lug*-] To pull about. * 

Li3tlichc Lyer lepe awey thanne, 

Lorkynge thorw lanes to-lugged of mnnye. 

Piers Plowman (B), II. 21G. 
toluic (to-hVik), a. [< tolu + -ic.] Pertaining to 
or produced from tolu.— Toluic acid, nn aromatic 
monobasic acid (CgII4.CII3.COoH), aliomologuc of benzoic 
acid. It has three isomeric modifications, 
toluol (tol'u-ol), 11 . [< tolu + -ol.] Same as 
toluene. 


(Ho English form 
of toom. Alliter- 
ative Poems (cd. 
Morris), iii. 135. 
tomahawk 
(toin'a-hak), n. 
[Formerly also 
(fjiven as In- 
dian) tomahack 
(Smith), tama- 
haac (Webster), 
tamohake (Stra- 



(-toz). [Formerly also tomata ; = *F. tomato, < 
Bp. Pg. tom ate, < Mex. tomatl , a tomato.] Tiie 
fruit of a garden vegetable, Lycopcrsicum escu - 
Icutum , native in tropical South America, now' 
widely cultivated for its esculent fruit in tem- 
perate as well as tropical lands ; also, the plant 
itself. The stem is ordinarily weak and reclining, much 
branched, becoming 4 feet long, but in a French \ariety 

— the upright or tree tomato — erect, and sustaining its 
own fruit. The leaves arc interruptedly pinnate, and stain 
preen by contact. It has a small yellow flower, the parts 
of which are often multiplied in cultivation. The fruit is 
n berry, normally one- or two celled and small ; under cul- 
ture, often many-cclled and complicated in structure as if 
by the union of several fruits, large and of a depressed- 
globose form. A simple pear-shaped form exists ; and in 
one very distinct vnricty, L. cerasifurmc, the cherry- or 
currant-tomato, the fruit is scarcely larger than a large 
currant, and is borne in long racemes. The color is com- 
monly some tint of red, sometimes yellow, in one variety 
nearly white. The turn nto-fi nit is of a soft, pulpy texture 
nml peculiar slightly acid flavor. It is nutritious ami 
wholesome, with laxative and antiscorbutic properties. 
The tomato was introduced into Europe early in the six- 
teenth century ; but its esculent use in northern countries 
began much later. In the United States it was known only 
ns a curiosity till about 1830. It is often called love-apple, 
a translation of the French pommed'amour, which is a cor- 
ruption of the former Italian name pomo dci Mori, the 
plant having reached Italy through Morocco. From this 
name aphrodisiac properties have been ascribed to it.— 
Cannibal’s tomafo, a Polynesian shrub, Solanum anthro - 
pophagorum , with dark glossy foliage, and berries of tho 
size, shape, and color of small tomatoes. The fruit is some- 
times made into a sauce, and the leaves are used as a vege- 
table, having been formeily considered a requisite of a 
cannibal feast.— Cherry- or currant-tomato. See def. 

— HUSk-tomato. Same ns strawberry -tomato. — Straw- 
berry tomato. See strawberry -tomato.— Tomato catch- 
up. Sec catch up Tomato-fruit worm, the larva of Iicli- 
othis aruu'/rra, a common and cosmopolitan noctuid moth. 
It feeds also upon cotton-bolls, the ears of Indian corn, 
and many other plants. See cut under Ileliothv To- 
mato hawk-moth, the tomato-sphinx.— Tree-tomato 
(a) See def. (b) See Cyphomandra. 

tomato-gall ^ (fo-inii'to-gal), 11 . A gall made 
upon the twigs of the grape-vine in the United 
States by the gall-midge Lasiopicra vitis : so 



tomato-gall 

called on account of its resemblance to the fruit 
of tho tomato. 

tomato-plant (to-mii'to-plnnt), «. Tho herb 
tomato, particularly the young seedling in- 
tended for transplanting. 

tomato-sauce (to-raii'to-sns), «. A preparation 
of tomatoes to be used as a dressing for meat, 
tomato-sphinx (to-mii'to-sfmgks), it. Tho to- 
mato hawk-moth, a sphingid, tho adult of tho 
tomato-worm. 

tomato-worm (to-mil'to-werm), n. The larva 
of tho sphingid' moth I’rotoparcc cclcits, tho 
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High tomb, an altar-tomb.— Ledger tomb, a tomb cov- 
ered with ft ledger. See ledger 1, 1 ( b ). 
tomb (tom), V. t. [< tomb , n.~\ To bury ; inter ; 
intomb. The B tone 

That fom&s llic two is justly one. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 


tomfool 

To be partner’d 

AVith tomboys hired with that self exhibition 
Which your own coffers yield ! 

Shak., Cymbeline, i. 6. 122. 

This is thy work, woman, ... 

The seeing of your simpering sweetness, you Ally, 
You tit, you tomboy ! .. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Malta, n. 1. 



common five-spotted sphinx, which feeds on 
tho foliage of the tomato-plant iu tho United 
States. 

tomaun, n. See toman. 

tom-axt (tom'aks), v. [An accom. form of tom - 
abate l: (formerly tomahack , etc.).] A tomahawk. 

An Indian dressed ns he goes to war may lulng company 
together ; but if lie cariies the scalping knife and tom-ax 
there are many true llritons that will ne\er l»e petsunded 
to see him but through a grate. Johnson, Idler, No. 10. 

tomb (tom), n. [< ME. tombr , toumbe , tumbe , < 
OF. tumbe, tombr, F. tombe = Pr. tomha = Sp. 
Pg. tumba = It. tomba, < LL. tinnlnt (rare), < Gr. 
riitfhs, a sepulchral in on ml, barrow, grave, 
tomb, also a tombstone; prob. akin to h. tumu- 
lus, a mound: soo tumulus.'] 1. An excavation 
in earth or rock, intended to receive the dead 
body of a human being ; a grave ; also, a clmm- 
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tombac, tombak (tom'bak), u. [Also tombac!:, 

tambac, formerly tambayckc, tombaga; =F. tom- tombstone (tom ston), n. [< tomb -t- stone.] 
bae = Sp. tumbaga = Pg. tambaca, tambaque = 

It. tombacco, < Malay tdmbaga, tavibaga, Java- 
nese tembaga, copper, < Skt. tamrika, tamra, cop- 
per.] One of the manyimmes of brass; Prince’s 
metal ; Mannheim gold, similor and tombac are 
names indisci iminatcly applied to varieties of brass 
used for mock jewelry. Various analyses of alloys sold 
under the name of tombac show from 82 to 90 per cent, 
of copper and corresponding amounts of zinc. Some 
French vaiictics of tombac contain a small percentage of 
lead besides the copper and zinc. 

The King made him (the General] n feast; the dishes 
wero of gold, or Tambayckc (which is mixed of gold and 
hrasse). " Purcha *, Pilgrimage, p. 549. 

tomb-bat (tom'bnt), it. A bat of the genus 
Taphozous ; n taphian: so called because the 
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Tombstone, 13th century.— 
Church of St. Martin, Laon, 
F ranee. (From V r iollet-le Due’s 
•• Diet, ilc 1 'Archltecturc.”) 
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berorvaiilt formed wholh or partly in thoearth, 
with wall** and a roof, or wholly above ground, 
for the reception of the dead, whether plain, 
or decorated by means of arciiiteeturc, sculp- 
ture, etc.; a mausoleum; a sarcophagus. Hoc 
also cuts under catacomb, Lynan, and altar- 
tomb. 

Twenty thousand men 

That ... go to their graves like bed-*, tight fur a plot . . . 
\\ hieh is not tomb enough and continent 
To hide tiie slain. Shak , Ilnmk't, tv. 4. 01. 

Met l links I see thee . . 

As one dead in the bottom of a tomb. 

Shak., It. anil J., Hi. 5. 50. 

2. A monument erected to preserve the mem- 
ory of the dead; any sepulchral structure; a 
cenotaph. 

In the cuntre of Acaya, thcr he k> ng was, 

^ s lie bint in a burgh, A a bright toumbe. 

Destruction of Troy (II. IL T. s ), 1. 139GI. 
I paused to contemplate a tomb on which lay the efllgj of 
a knight In complete armor. Irving, Sketch- book p. 21 1. 

3. Same as altar-canty. 

r.verj altar used for the celebration of mass must. ac- 
cording to Uotnan Catholic rule, contain some authorized 
lelics. Tlicsr ai c inserted into a ca\it> prepared for their 
reception, called “the tomb," by the bishop of the diocese, 
and sealed up with the episcopal seal. 

1'ncyc. Jint., A\. .«><. 

4. Figuratively, the end of earthly life; death. 
Young Churchill fell as Life began to bloom ; 

And Bradford’s trembling Age expects tho Tomb. 

Prior, Ode to George Villlers. 


1. A stone placed over a grave, to preserve the 
memory of tho deceased ; a sepulchral momi- 
mont. 

Make not error 
A tombstone of your virtues, 
whoso fair life 
Deserves a constellation. 

Beau, and FI., Thierry and 
[Thcodorct,.iv. 1. 

Sometimes endeavoring to 
decipher the inscriptions on 
the tombstoiics w Inch formed 
the pavement beneath rny 
feet. 

Inring, Sketch-Book, p. 211. 

Seated on an upright tomb- 
stone, close to him, was a 
Btrange unearthly figure. 

Dickens, I’ickwick, x.\lx. 

2. In her., a bearing 
representing a sar- 
cophagus or altar- 
tomb, usually having a 
large Latin cross on 
the slab or top. 

tom-cat (tonrkat), u. 

[< tom 1 + cat 1 .] A male 
cat, especially a full- 
grown male cat. 

Sunk from a Lion to a tame 
Tom Cat. 

Peter Pindar's Prophecy 
l(cd. 1789). 

tomcod (tom'kod), ». [Appar. < tom 1 + cod 2 , 
but said to be corrupted from Amer. Ind. ta- 
caud, 1 plenty-fish JJ I. Tho frost-fish, Micro- 
gadus tomcat! us (seo cut under Microgadus) ; 
also, loosely, one of several small fishes like or 
mistaken for this one. Also tommy-cod.— 2. 
The jack-fish or rock-fish, a scorpamoid fisli ; 
Scbastodcs paucispinis. [Monterey, California.] 
— 3. The kingfish, Mcnticirrus ncbulosus. See 
cut under kingfish. 

Tom-doublet (tom'duVl), ». A double-dealer, 
lie is for a single ministry, that he may play the Tom - 
under it. 

Character of a Sneaker (1705) (Hurl. Misc., II. 3 .»j). 

l(J9<inVs.) 

tome 1 (tom), n. [< F. tome = Sp. Pg. It. tomn, 

< I., low iis, a part of a Look, a volume, tome, 

< Gr. rii/mr, a cut, piece, a part of a Look, a vol- 
ume. tome, section, < Te/ircir, ra/icir, cut. From 
thisGr.verL are also alt. E. alum, atomy, tmema, 
tmesis, fiitniiin,ciitoiiii>lnfi!i,ctc., and many words 
ending in -tonic or -toniji, ns epitome, anatomy, 

I i tit n tom il, etc. In flat in 1 it appears reduced to 
a single letter.] A volmno forming a part of a 
larger work; any volume, especially a ponder- 
ous one. 

The relation ot their Christina Jtites belongs to another 
Tome. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 78. 

A volume old and brown, 

A huge tome, bound 
In brass and wild-boar’s hide. 

Longfellow, Golden Legend, ii. 

tome-t, "■ See tnom. 

tomelet (tom'let), tt. [Dim. of tome.] A small 
tome or volume. 

tonilmta, a kind of lottery, itppar. < tombolnrc, toment (to'nient), n. [< NL. tomcat um, < L. 
fall, tnniLlo: seo tumble.] A lottery game /omentum, n stuffing of wool, hair, feathers, etc., 
popular in France and in the southern United fol . cus hions, etc.] Same as tomentmn. 

States. I’ancy article, are ottcrerl lor prizes; a enril tomeHtOSe, tOmentOUS (to-inen'tos, -tus), n. 
containing several numbers 1“ given to cacti person, anil r ( om ciltair = Sp. Pg. It. tOIIICIltosO, < L. 

all the numbers on the cant must he drawn In order to }■ t|(||| a stu flj ng 0 f wool, liair, featiiers : see 


lomb-lMt 1 1 o/heteus nu itirmns). 

original species was found in the chambers of 
Kgyptinn pyramids. 

tombestere't, S«.o tnmbester. 
tomL-houso (tom’hons), n. A tomli; a mauso- 
leum. 

Some year, later the nnflnl.lied chapel rva. given hy 
Henry VIII t,. Cardinal Woloy, and lor long after It «ns 
htao' n as \\ ul B ey V tuinlf-hi'liu' Jinci/c. I.rit., XXI \ . 001 . 

tombic ( tiiin' tk), tt. [< tomb + Pertain- 

ing to tombs; particularly, noting tho view 
that the Great Pyramid of Egypt was designed 
exclusively for sepulture. [Decent.] 

The merely femlaV theory (to me a word coined, I linn- 
cine hy l , ii,(es'..r l'larri Smyth, and more convenient per- 
hap* than dufvnflbU*) 

B. J Proctor, Gioat l’yrnmhl, i». 1 « 2- 

tombless (tiim'lc^), a. [< tomb + -less.] A\ ith- 
out a tomb. 

Liv tho^e l*otu-s In an unworthy urn, 
w ith no mnembnmer over them. 

Shak., Hen. V., I. 2. 229. 

tomblyt, adr. An old spoiling of toondy. 
tomboc (tom'bok), n. [Javanese.) A weapon 
with a long handle or staff, used by the people 
of Java and the neighboring islands. It is 
sometimes a spear, and sometimes it has a 
blade like that of a halberd, 
tombola (toin'bo-lji), «. [= F. tombola , < It 


Tumble'* 


secure a prize. 

A pair o( stntuettev. n golden toliacco-hox, a costly 
Jewel-casket or a pair o[ richly gemmed horse-pistols 
went into tho sliop-wlmlow of the cver-ohllglng 
apothecary, to tie disposed of hy tnmluttu. 

O. II*. Cabb’, Gramllsslmcs, p. 141. 

tomboy (tom'Loi), «. [< tom 1 + boy 1 .] It. A 

rude, boisterous boy. 

Is all your delltc anil loy 

In whisky ng mid rnmping nhniadc like n Tom tmi/t 

Uilatt, Itoistcr Holster, il. 4. 

2. A wild, romping girl ; n lioydcn. 

Tumlie. To Dance . . . hereof we yet call a wench that 
skipputti or leapetti like n hoy, a Ttmbmi. 

Veriu-'JOH, Ilestltiitlon of Decayed Intelligence (ed. 1G2S), 

(]’• 2111. 

The color in her face was warmer ns she exclaimed, . . . 
‘Mast think of mo at that age — what a tomboy I wns!” 

The Century, XLI. 60i 

3(. A worthless woman ; n strumpet. 


tomcat.] 1. In hot., covered xvitli hairs so close 
as scarcely to bo distinguished; densely pubes- 
cent with matted wool or tomentum; coated 
with down-liko hairs.— 2. In entom., clothed 
with short inconspicuous hairs interwoven or 
mntted together.— 3. In mint., fleecy; floccu- 
lent. Seo tomentum, 2. , 

tomentum (td-men'tum), ii. [NL. : seo foment.] 
1. In hot., a species of pubescence, consisting 
of longisit, soft, entangled hairs, pressed close 
to tho surface.— 2. In aunt., tho ilocculent in- 
ner surfneo of the pin mater: more fully called 
tomentum cerebri. 

tomfool (tom'fol'), »• tom 1 + fool 1 .] 1. 
A silly fool; a trifler: also used attnbutively. 

He had resolved to treat these tomfools with proper con- 
tempt. by paying no moro heed to them. 

1 * 4 * ir. Black, In Far Lochnber, xiv 



tomfool 

2. Tho Jamaican rainbircl, Saurothcra rctttla. 
Though tliis Is one of the ground-cuckoos (see Sattroth -• 
lin/r), it is also at home in trees and bushes, where it 
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tonal 



Halliwcll sets clown tlio word tommy, meaning pro- 2. [?. c.l Tile piper gurnard, Triate ?vra, a fish, 
visions, as belonging to various dialects. It is now cur- rT,op*il En^l 

rent among the “navvy” class. . . . Hence we have tho m L rv it t .> -» » 

name of an institution righteously abhorred by political TOTO-p Oiler (tom pO ker), 11 . \_\ lom + pokcr^.] 
economists, the store belonging to an employer u here his A bugbear to frighten children. [Prov. Eng.] 
workmen must take outpart of their earnings in kind, es- tomnon (tom'pon), n . Same as tompioiA, 2. 
pec, ally xa tommy or food, whence the name of lor nmy - tom fp uddin g (tom'pud'ing), H. [< tom 1 + 

pudding.] Tlio little grebe, or dabchick. [Prov. 
and Irish.] 

[< tom 1 + rir/ 3 .] A rude, 

wild girl ; a tomboy. 

The author represents Belinda a fine, modest, well-bred 
lady, and yet in the very next canto she appears an arrant 
ramp and tomriy. 

Dennis, On Pope’s It ape of the Lock, p. 1G. (Latham.) 


shop Macmillan's Man. (Imp. Did.) 

2. A tommy-shop. — 3. The system of paying 
workmen iu goods in ldaee of money; the truck I 1 .”,. „ 

system. — 4. A simple fellow. Haiti, nil. [Prov. tomngt (tom r.g), «. 
Eng.] — 5. Atom-cat. [Colloq.] — 6. A small 
round leverused to tighten round-headed screw- 
bolts that are perforated for this purpose. — 7. 

The puffin or sea-parrot, Fratcrcula aretica. See 
cut under puffin, [Local, Entr.]- 


. . c .. . • - -Soft tommy, tomtit (tom'tit'), w. [< torn 1 + tit 2 .] Some 

SJa-bi-roit “rsi'nllf ,,rca ' 1>ns 01>I,0SC ' 1 10 1,n,dti,ck ° r little bird ; a tit or titling. Specifl C ally-(«) A tit- 
T , , ‘ ‘ ‘ , , mouse of any kind. See Parintc. (6) The tree-creeper, 

Us placed in antithesis to soft and new bread, what Certliia familiar is. (Irish. 1 (c) The wren, Troglodytes 

English sailors call srfttomm u. par ml ns. [Local, Eng.] (til) The green tody of Jamaica, 

Dc Qinnccy, Homan Meals. (Danes.) Todus viridis. See cut under tody. Browne; Drisson. 
Hence— (ft) A species of soft solder used in the jewelers’ tom-tom (tani'tora), w. [Also tam-tam; Hind. 


trade. G. P. Gee, Goldsmith’s Handbook, p. 137. 
tommy (tom # i), r. t . ; pret. and pp. tomnned, ppr. 
torn myiug. [< tommy, «.] To enforce the tommy 
or truck system on; oppress or defraud by tho 
tommy system. [Slang, Eng.] 

The fact is, we arc tomvued to death. 

Disraeli, Sybil, iji. l. 

ic ample fan 'shaped tail framed tommy-noddy (tom'i-nod'i), 1. Tlio tad- 
pole-hako, ftameeps trifnreatu s. [Prov. Eng.] 
— 2. Same as tom-noddy , 1. 
tommy-shop (tom'i-shop), n. A shop or store 
conducted on the truck system; a truck-shop. 
[Slung, Eng.] 


tamtam, a drum; an imitative reduplication.] 


perches with ease. It is intermediate in some respects 
between the chaparrnl-cock and the common inin-crous 
of the United States, but is much linger than the latter, 
and, like these, is supposed to foretell rain by Its cries. 
The coloration is mostly a toned gray or drab, but with 
t lie breast rufous, and the ’ ' . .. - 

in Mack and white. 

tomfool (tom'lol'). i 
foolishly and triflin 


[< tomfool . ».] To act 
[Colloq.] 

“And leave you to go tomfool inn out there again?” asks 
dim. Ilhoda Iirouyhton, Alas, wit. 

tomfoolery (tom'fd'ler-i), «. [< tomfool + 

-<r-;/.J 1. Foolish trifling; ridiculous beha- 

vior; nonsense. 

41 ‘ Tool cry" was thought of old sufficiently expressive; 
nothing short of tomfoolery u ill do now. 
iMndor, Iniag. Conv., Archdeacon Hare and W. Lnmlor. 

2. Silly trifles; absurd ornaments or knick- 
knacks. 

The bride must have n trousseau of laces satins, Jewel- 


The employers . . . supplied them (the miners] with 
food in older that they might spend no money save in the 
truck-shops or tommo-shop*. 


Hinton, Eng. Radical Leaders, p. 1-15. 
tom-noddy (tom'nod'i), a. [Also, corruptly, 
tom-norry; < tom 1 + noddy!.] 1. The puffin or 
sea-parrot. Also tommy- noddy , and tom-norry or 
tammy-norir . See out under puffin . [Prov. Eng.] 
— 2. A blockhead; a dolt; adunce; a fool. 



1. In India, tlio drum used by musicians, jug- 
glers, public criers, ete. — 2. Same as gong-, 1 . 


tomfoolish (tom'fd'lish), a. [< tow fool + -mid .] ^otom-iwdthi.] Same as tom-noddy, 1. [Scotch.] tom-tom (tom'tom), v. i. _ , „ 

Like a tomfool'; apt to indulge in tomfoolery, tom-noup (tom'nop), n. [< tond + noup, var. heat on a tom-tom. Sola, Trip to Barbary, 18CG 
[Rare.] * of nope.} The black-hearled tomtit, or greater tom-trot (tom'trot'), ». A sweetmeat for cliil- 

A man he is by nature mem- titmouse, Paras major. Sco cut under Paras, dren, made by melting sugar, butter, and trea- 

Somewhat Tom-foolish, and comical, very. [Prov. Eng.] olo together. When it is cooling and rather 

Southey, Nondescripts, vlil. (Davies.) Tomobranchia (to-mo-brang'ki-ii), ». id. [NL., stiff, it is drawn out into pieces. Uallia'cll. 
tomfoolishness (tom'fo'lislMics), a. Tomfool- ro/ *'"'* c#ut ( < r *." n,r ’ ratuiv, cut), 4* /lonj^vo, I want toffy ; I have been eating Tom Trot all day. 

cry. The Century, XXXV. 073. [Rare.] gills: see hrmichur ] Iu J. E. (bay’s classili- Disraeli, Coningsby, i. o. 

tom-hurry (tom'hur'i), n. The common skua. catioiM 1621;, one of throe orders of Saeeophora, tom-turkey (tom'ter"ki), n. [< tom 1 + turkey,] 

See cut under sl;ua. [Cornwall, Eng.] or nscidinns, distinguished from IJolobrancfna A turkey-cock, 

tomia. ». Plural of tomium. an d from Diphyllnbranehia. 

tomial (to'mi-al), a. [< tomium + -al.) In or- to-mornt, ndr. [ME. to monreu , to worsen, to 
uith., cutting, "as a part of the bill; of or per- <*to.: see to-morrow , and cf. morn, mor- 

taining to tho tomia, or to a tomium: as, tho ro,r *J To-morrow. Chanctr. 

4 .. ... * — i— * - • * to-morrow, tomorrow (tq-mor'o), adr. and 


tomial edge of tlio bill; tomial serration. 
Tomicus (tom'i-kus), it. [NL. (Latreille, 1810), 
< Gr. roytKog, of or for cutting, < reave tv, ra/tciv , 
cut : see tome.'] A large and wide-spread genus 
of bark-beetles, of the family Seolytidie, having 
the antennal club large and oval or rounded, 
tlio declivity of the elytra deeply concave with 
acute margin and usually strong* teeth, and tho 
tibirc coarsely serrate. About go species nrc known, 
of which 13 arc commonly found under the bark of conifer- 
ous trees In the United States. T. calliyraphvs is the fine- 
writing bark-beetle, so called from tiio character of its 
burrows under pine-bark. 

tomin (td'min), n. [= F. tomia , < Sp. tomia , 
a weight of twelve grains, < Ar. town, an eighth 
part.] A jewelers’ weight of twelve grains, 
tomiparous (tp-mip'a-rus), a. [< Gr. ropy, a 
cutting, a section (<! ri/iveiv, rattuv , cut: see 
tnmc^), 4- L. par ere, produce, bring forth.] In 
hot., producing spores by division, 
tomium (to'mi-uin), pi. tomin (-ji). [NL., < 
Gr. rop6c, cutting, sharp, < riiivctv , ra/iuv, cut: 
sec tomrd.] In ornith., tho cutting edge of a 
bird’s bill; either of tho opposing edges of the 
upper and under mandible, which meet in ap- 
position along tlio commissure. There arc four 


[< ME. to morwe, to marge, also to morwen, to 
morgrn (see to-morn),K AS. to morgen, to mergen , 
to merigen , on the morrow, in tho morning: to, 
to, on; morgen , mergen , mengen, dat. of mor- 
gen, morrow : see morrow, morn. Of. to-day , to- 
night.] I. adr. On the morrow; on the day af- 
ter t lie present. 

That Medc ys thus ymaryed tn-morae thnw shnlt aspic. 

Piers Plowman (U), ili. -10. 
To-morrow come never, on a day which will never ar- 
rive; never. (Obsolete or provincial ] 
lift. . . . lie shall have it in a very little Time. 

Sy. When? Tomorrow come ncrer t 

Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, p 34. 
II. V. The morrow 
day. 

One to-day is worth two la-morrows. 

Franklin t Works, I. xxii. 
Beware of desp’ratc steps. The darkest day. 

Live till to-morrow, will have pass'd away. 

Cowpcr, Needless Alarm, 
[To-morrow, whether as adverb or noun, is often used with 
a noun following, also adverbial : a«, to-morrow morning. 

I will, by fo-»iomur dinner-time. 

Send him to answer thee. 

Shah\, 1 lien. IV’., ii. 4. 5G4.] 


the day after tho present 


tomia — right and left upper, and right and left lower, tompion 1 (tom'pi-on), a. 1. Sameas tampion . — 
The former are the superior or maxfllaiy tomia; the latter o Tim ini j>inr*_n..A o i 


. . . . upe; 

the Inferior or mandibular tomia. Sce’cut under billl. 
tomiohn (tom'jon), n. Same as tonjon. 
tomkin-post (tom'kin-post), n. In a grain-mill, 
tho post supporting the pivot-end of tho bridge- 
tree. JC. If. Knight. 

tomling (tom'ling), n. [< toad + -ling.] A male 
kitten. Southey, Letters. (Davies.) [Rare.] 


2. Tho inking-pad of a lithographic printer. 
Also tampon. 

tomuion-t. n. [Said to bo so called from tho 
maker, Thomas Tampion, who died in 1609.] 
A wa tel). Scagt r. 

Lac’d in her cosins [stays] new appear'd the bride, 

A bubble-how and tomjnon at her side. 


I never heard that a tom-turkey would set on eggs. 

II. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. G4. 
ton 1 (tun), n. [A form of tun, phonetically ar- 
chaic, retained iu designations of measure prob. 
by reason of its use in statutes, where the F. 
and ML. forms are usually favored : see tun*.] 
If. A cask; hence, a measure of capacity used 
for wine. See find, 1. — 2. A measure of capa- 
city : used (a) for timber. 40 feet of oak or ash 
timber, sometimes 48 or 50 feet of hewn; ( b ) 
for flour, 8 sacks or 10 barrels ; (c) for potatoes, 
10 to 30 bushels; (d) for wheat, 20 bushels; (c) 
for earth or gravel, I cubic yard, sometimes 23 
cubic feet; (/) for grindstones, 15 cubic feet; 
(g) for Portland stone. 10 cubic feet; (/<) for 
salt, 42 bushels; (/) for lime, 40 bushels; O’) for 
coke, 28 bushels; (/;) for the carrying capacity 
of a ship, 40 cubic feet (this is what is called the 
aetaal tonnage: sco tonnage). 

Hero arrived yesterday a Dutch ship of 200 tons, with 
250 tons of salt, sent by Mr. Ongc from Lisbon. 

irbif/irop, Hist. New England, II. 430. 
3. A measure of weight, equal to 20 hundred- 
weight or 2,240 pounds avoirdupois (the long 
ton), or in tho United States to 2,000 pounds 
(tho short ton). — Metric ton, a measure of weight 
equal to 1.0u0 kilograms, or 2,204. G pounds.— Register 
ton. See tonnage, 2. 

ton- (ton), n. [< F. ton , tone: see tonel. Hence 
tonnish.] The prevailing mode ; high fashion ; 
stylo; air of fashion. See hon-ton. 

Nature . . . made you, . . . and it then mndc some- 
thing very lovely ; and if you would suffer us uf quality 
to give jou the ton, j oil would be absolutely divine. 

Colman, Jealous Wife, ii. 

As prnj ing 's the ton of your fashion ; 

A prayer from the muse you well may excuse. 

Burns, Ye Sons of Old Killie. 


. , . . A*Sf. Vi, -r. ' i- Pope, Treatise on the Bathos. ton 3 f, indef. pron. See tone 2 , 

tommy. (Wit °[PcZps f t ° B ' pi ' p6r) ’ 1 ' A farailiar ,crm t '° n ' lt ' - - ™ ph, ^ al - ° £ toc - 


a particular application of Tommy , a familiar 
dim. of Tom: see tonP.] 1. Originally, a pen- 
ny roll; hence, bread; provisions; especially, 
goods^given to a workman in lieu of wages. 
[In this and the next two uses slang, Eng.] 


i piper 

So have I scene 

Tom-piper stand upon our village grccnc, 

Backt with the Slay-pole, while a jocund crew 
In gentle motion circularly threw 
Themselves about him. 

IT’. Browne, Britannia's Pastorals, II. 2. 


-ton. [< ME. -toun, < AS. -tun, being tho word 
tan, town, used in composition: see foini.j A 
form of -torni, being the word town used in place- 
names. as Ashton, Hampton, Wohcrton, Merton. 
tonal (to'nal), a. [< tone 1 + -al.] 1. In mu- 

sic f of or pertaining to tones. 



With this tonal system ... it hns become possible to 
construct works of art of much greater extent, and much 
richer in forms and parts, much more energetic in expres- 
sion, than any piodticible in past ages. 

Helmholtz, Sensations of Tone (trans.), p. 382. 

2. Pertaining to tonality: as, a tonal fugue. — 
Tonal fugue, in music. S cc fugue. — Tonal imitation, 
in music, imitation within the limits of the tonality of the 

tonalite (to'nal-it), 11 . [< Tonalc (soo clef.) + 
-itc 1 .] A namo proposed l>y Vora Rath for a 
variety of quartz diorito especially rich in bio- 
tUo : it is largely developed near Tonalo on tlio 
borders of Tyrol. 

tonality (to-nal'i-ti), v. [< F. tonalite; ns to- 
nal + -ity.]* 1 . In music : (a) Tho character or 
quality of tono. 

This exquisite quality of tonality came to the car with 
nstonishing sweetness and tho winning charm of nrtless- 
ness come of the truest vocal art. 

The Churchman, LIV. 4G0. 

(b) Sarno as key 1 , 7 (u). 

The Greeks, among whom our diatonic scalo first arose, 
were not without a certain esthetic feeling for tonality, 
hut . . . they had not developed it bo decisively as in 
modern music. 

Helmholtz, Sensations of Tone (trans.), p. 3<1. 
2. h\ painting, tho sehemoof color of a picture; 
svstom of tones. 

The flesh-painting Is, however, timid, and wanting In 
brilliancy, while tho general tonality lacks force and ac- 
cent. The Academy, May 25, 18S9, p. 305. 

tonally (to'nal-i), adv. In music , in a tonal 
maimer; witli careful observance of tonality. 

And by this I do not mean merely bits that arc rhythmi- 
cally anti tonally coherent. 

£. Gurney, Nineteenth Century, XIII. 443. 

to-name (to'mim), n. [Also erroneously luc- 
namc; Sc. also tcc-namc ; < ME. tnnamc , tonomc 
( = 1). tocnaam = MIjG. foimme = MUG. rMoiwmr, 
G. a manic: cf. S\v. tillnanin = Dan. ti/narn); < 
to l + name 1 .] A name added to another name; 
a surname; specifically, n namo in addition to 
the Christian name and surname of a person, to 
distinguish him from others of the same name, 
and usually indicating descent, place of resi- 
dence, or some personal quality or attribute. 
Such to-nnmes are often employed xx here the B.une families 
contlnunllj intermarr). nnd where consequent!) the same 
name is common to mail) indix idual**. The) prevail espe- 
cially among the fisher imputation of the east coast of Scot- 
land, xxhcrc in Pome places the) are called tee-names. 

Thai tlielfB that steills and tun-l* linmc, 

Ilk anc of tliame lies nne fo-iinmr; 

Will of the Law Is ; 

Hal) of the Schnw Is. 

Sir /{. Maitland of Lethmyton, Complaint agalnsl the 
(Thieves of LlddvMulc. 

•'They call my kinsman Ludoxie with the Scar," paid 
Quentin. "Our famil) names are so common In a Scottish 
house that where there Is no land In the case we ulxvnx* 
give a to-name." Soft, Quentin Durxxard. ill. 

The po'iseoslon of a surname, a f<» name, a name in ad- 
dition to the Christian name, had begun in the twelfth 
century to be looked on as a needful badge of noble birth. 

E A. I'recman, Norman Conquest. 37S. 

tonarion (tq-nfi'ri-on), ». [< Gr. rouiguiv, n 

pitch-pipe, < to me, tone: see four 1 .] A kind of 
pitch-pipe sometimes used for the guidance of 
orators m ancient times, 
tondino (ton-ilo'no), n. [It., dim. of tondo , a 
plate: see tomlo.] A plate having a small 
liowl-slmpcd center and a broad lint rim or 
marly, especially in Italian decorated wares 
such a 1 ' majolica. 

tondo (ton'do). n. [< It. tondo, a plate, salver, 
sphere, i tondo, round, ubhr. of mtondo , < L. 
rotundas, round : see rotund, round 1.] A plate 
or di»h with a fiat run very wide in proportion 
to the size of tin* center, and usually decorated 
with especial rifereneo to tin* border painted 
upon this mu or marly. Compare tondino. 
tone 1 ( t <3 * i ) , n. [Early mod. E. also toonc (not 
found in ME., where the older form tunc occurs); 
< l'\ ton = Pr. ton = Sp. tono = I*g. tono = It. 
tuono =1). toon = MIIG. ton, don , G. ton = S\v. 
ton = Dan. ton t (Tent. < V. or L.), < L. tonus , n 
houimI, tom*, etc., < Gr. rmo«, a sound, tone, ac- 
cent. tension, force, strength, a cord, sinew, lit. 
a stretching, < run tv, stretch, = L. im-d-erc, 
stretch: soo tmd 1, thin*. From tho same Gr. 
source are ult. E. intone , tonal, tome, atonic, ato- 
ny, diatonic , nitoMS, tune, attune, etc.] 1. Any 
sound considered with reference to its acute- 
ness or gravity (pitch), openness, dullness, pur- 
ity, sweetness, harshness, or the like (quality 
or timbre), or loudness or softness (strength or 
volume). 

Harmony divine 

So smoothes her charming tones Hint God’s own ear 

Listens delighted. Milton, P. I„, v. 112G. 

All day the wind breathes low with mellower tone. 

Tennyson, Lotos-Eaters (Chorie Song). 
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We catch faint tones of bells that seem blown to us 
from beyond the horizon of time. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 190. 

Specifically — 2. Iu musical acoustics, a sound 
having definiteness and continuity enough so 
that its pitch, force, and quality may bo readily 
estimated by tho ear, and so that it may be em- 
ployed in musical relations; musical sound: op- 
posed to noise. Soo sound**. Most tones arc plainly 
composite, consisting of several relatively Bimplc constit- 
uents called partial tones. Of these the lowest in pitch is 
usually the most prominent, and henco is called the prin- 
cipal or fundamental tone, while the others arc called ac- 
cessory tones, overtones, or harmonics (see harmonic, 1). 
Tho difference in timbre between tones of dllferent voices 
or instruments is due to differences in the number and rel- 
ative force of their partial tones. (See timbre.) When two 
tones are sounded together, they frequently generate resul- 
tant tones, which are further divided into differential and 
summational tones. See resultant. (The term 7iofc is, In 
music, commonly used interchangeably with tone, though 
iropcrly belonging only to tho visible sign by which the 
attcr is represented.] 

3. Modulation, inflection, or accent of tho 
voice, as adapted to express sentiment, emo- 
tion, or passion. 

Every tone, from tho impassioned cry to tho thrilling 
aside, was perfectly at his l Pitt's] command. 

Macaulay, William Tltt. 
Her warbling voice, a lyre of widest range 
Struck by nil passion, did fall down and glance 
From four to four, and glided thro* all change 
Of liveliest utterance. Tennyson, Fair Women. 

The tone in which she spoke bad bccomo low ami timid. 

./. 5. Le Fanu, Dragon Volant, li. 

4. Ail affected or artificial stylo of intonation 
in speaking or reading; a sing-song or mea- 
sured rhythmical manner of speaking. 

Wo ought, . . . certainly, to rend blank verse so as to 
make every line sensible to the ear. At the same time, in 
doing so, every appearance of sing-song and tone must ho 
carefully guarded against. II. lllair, Rhetoric, xxxili. 

5. In music, one of the Inrgcr intervals of n dia- 
tonic scries or scalo; n whole step or “wholo 
tone” ns distinguished from n half-step or semi- 
tone. The standard tones nro tho larger and the Binaller 
major seconds, acoustically represented by the ratios 8:9 
and 0 : 10 respectively. The compromise Intervals by which 
these intennis are rendered in the system of equal tem- 
perament are also called tones or whole steps. 

6. In Grey or inn music, a melody or tune tradi- 
tionally associated with a particular text; an 
ancient p^nlm-tune. See chant (a). The origin of 
these old melodies is disputed. They mny have been com- 
posed in the early Christian period, hut it Is more likely 
that they were Imitated either from ancient Greek melo- 
dies or from the songs of the nneient Hebrews. In tho 
latter ease, ft is possible that they preserve some of the 
musical usages of the temple mtislc. 

7. In nud., tho state of tension or firmness 
proper to the tissues of tho body; the state in 
winch all the jmrts and organs hnvc due ten- 
sion or arc well strung; the strength and activ- 
ity of the organs on which healthy functions 
depend: hence, that state of tho body in which 
all the animal functions nro performed with 
healthy vigor. See tonicity. 

Ills form robust and of clastic tone. 

Coirjvr, Table Talk, I. 218. 

I base gained a good deal in strength nml four — mul 
tn) bead is Just now beginning to show tokens of Improve- 
ment. N. Harriet, in Merrlam, II. 310. 

8. State or temper of mind; mood. 

The strange situation I am In, and the melancholy state 
of public attain*, . . . drag the mind down, by perpetual 
Interruptions, Horn a philosophical tone, or tempi r, to the 
drudgery of private and public buMnc**. 

Holingbroke, To Pope. 

The mind Is not alwa> the same; by turns It Is cheer- 
ful, rnelnnchol), severe, peexhh, Ac. These (inferences 
may not Improperly be denominated tones 

Unmet, Elements of Criticism, II. x\v. § 9. 

0. Tenor; spirit; strain; (pinlity ; specifically, 
tlio general or prevailing elmrneter or style, ns 
of morals, manners, or sentiments, especially a 
innrkeil iIcktco of such style. 

I object rather to your four than to any of your opinions. 

Sydney Smith, To Francis JoUrey, Sept. 3, 1899. 

Lord Palmerston for man) )enrs steadily applied Ills 
mind toghing, not Indeed a mean tone, but a light tone, 
to the proceedings of Parliament. 

IP. Ilayehnt, Eng. Const., vi. 

10. In painting, the prevailing effect of color, 
or the general effect produced by tho manage- 
ment ol' light and shade in a picturo: ns, dark, 
light, or silvery tone. In color, tone Is dependent upon 
qualit) — namely* that pait of the luminosity or transpa- 
rency of nn object w liich is due partly to Its local tint and 
paitl) to the light which falls upon It. In general, tone 
depends upon theharmoniousi elation of objects in shadow 
to the piinclpal light. We speak of a deep tone, a rich 
tone, a vigorous or firm tone, a delicate tone, meaning the 
mode in which b) harmonized relations i minded masses 
are made more or less distinct, and objects more or less 
prominent. 

The tone of lladdon Hall, of nil Its walls and towers and 
stonework, la the gray of unpolished silver. 

II. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 28. 
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11. A quality of color; a tint; a shade. 

The tones of the marble of Tentelicus have daily grown 
more golden. J. A. Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 212. 
When in the golden western summer skies 
A flaming glory starts, and slowly fades 
Through crimson tone on tone to deeper shades. 

it. IP. Gilder, Undying Light. 

A delicate fawn-tinted costume, in several tones, as the 
fashion experts say. The Atlantic, LXVL 770. 

12. In chromatics , see tho first quotation. 

By the tone of a colour we mean its brightness or lumi- 
nosity, i. e. the total quantity of light it sends to the eye, 
irrespective of the optical composition of the light. 

Field’ 8 Chromatography, Modernized by J. Scott Taylor, 

[p. 39. 

The tone of the color varies with the duration of tho im- 
pression as well as with the intensity of tho light. 

Q. T. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, p. 334. 

13. In pliotog., tlic color of a finished positive 
picturo, in many processes due to a chemical 
operation supplementary to those of producing 
and fixing tho picture: as, a print of a brown, 
gray, or black tone; also, sometimes, tho color 
of the film of a negative, etc. — 14. In gram., syl- 
labic accent; stress of voice on ono of the syl- 
lables of a word.— characteristic tone. Sec char- 
acteristic.— Chest-tone, in singing, same as chest-voice. 
“Chromatic alteration of a tone. See chromatic.— 
Combinational tone, in musical acoustics, the third tone 
that Is generated by the sounding together of two differing 
tones. It is produced by the coincidence of certain vibra- 
tions in the two sets of vibrations. The phrase is applied 
both to the tones below’ the generating tones and to those 
nbovo them. Sec resultant. Also called combination tone, 
grave harmonic, resultant tone, Tartini's or differential 
four (below), summational tone (above). — Covered tone, 
in singing, n tone so resonated ns to seem to bo more or 
less shut into the mouth. — Difference tone, differen- 
tial tone. Same as combinational tone.— Discrete tones. 
See discrete, 1.— Fundamental tone. See dcf. 1 and 
fundamental. — Harmonic tone. Sec harmonic.— Head 
tone. See head-tone. — Heart-tones, the sounds of tlio 
heart heard In auscultation or the chest.— In a tone, in 
agreement ; of ono way of thinking. 

I complained to one, and to another ; but all were in a 
tone; and so I thought I would be contented. 

Richardson, Sir Charles Grandison, II. xL 
Leading tone. Sec leading note, under leading^.— Open 
tone, (a) In singing, n tone so resonated as to seem to be 
projected from the mouth, and presented fully to the hear- 
er. Opposed to covered tone. (5) In playing on musical in- 
struments of the stringed and brass wind groups, a tone 
produced from an open string or w ithout the use of valves 
or other modifiers of the pitch. Opposed to stopped tone. 

— Organ tono. See organ*.— Partial tone. Sec par- 
tinl.— Participating tone, in music, an accessor)- tone; 
especially, in a turn, one of the tones ndded to the princi- 
pal tone.— PaBSing-tone. Same ns passing-note.— Pres- 
sure-tonc, in mi me, a tone produced with a sudden in- 
crease of force as soon ns it is sounded. Sec pressure-note. 

— Quarter tone, in music. Sec quarter-tone. — Resultant 
tone. Same as combinational tone. — Secondary tone. 
Same ns ha rinonic.— Simple tone, a tone that cannot be 
rc«nlx ed Into partial tones.— Stopped tone, in playing on 
musical Instruments of the stringed and brass wind groups, 
n tone produced from a stopped stiing, or with the use of 
valves, or with the Insertion of the hand Into the hell, so 
ns to modify the pitch.— Summational tone. See com- 
binational tone . — Suspended tone. See susjxnrion, 5.— 
Sustained tone, sec sustained.— Syncopated tone. 
See eyneojtate.— Tartini’8 tone. Same as differential 
tone. Sec resultant, a. =SyEL 1. Xoite, etc. See sounds. 

tone 1 (ton), r. ; pret. mid pp. toned, ppr. toning. 
[Early mod. E. also toonc; < tonc^, n. Cf. tunc, 
t .] I. trans. 1. To tunc. See tunc. 

To Toone, modular!. 

Levins, Mnnip. Vocal). (E. E. T. S.), p. 1G3. 

2. To utter in nn affected or drawling tone. 

Shutting the eyes, distorting the face, and speaking 

through the nose . . . cannot so properly he called preach- 
ing as toning of o sermon. South, Sermons, IV. i. 

3. To give tone or quality to, in respect either 
to sound or to color or tint. 

lie lmd not forgotten the words; . . . whenever I spoke, 
they sounded in myxoiectohis ear; nnd their echo toned 
ever)’ nnsw cr he pax e me. 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xxxx r . 
A line stucco, wrought to smoothness, toned like tumble, 
nnd painted over xvlth the blue and red nml green deco- 
rations proper to the Doric style. 

J. A. Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. ISO. 

4. In photog ., to alter the color, ns of a picture 
in fmisliing’it, to give it greater brilliancy or a 
more agreeable tint. This is performed by the action 
of a chemical solution of xxhich the chief agent, in the 
ca«o of ordinary silver prints on paper, is usually ehlorid 
of gold, nml changes the natural reddish hue to a deeper 
brown, or to black or gray, etc., as desired. 

If not toned, it xvill have nn unpleasant coppery color, 
xxhich seems almost unavoidable in developed prints. 

Lea, Photography, p. 202. 
To tone down, (n) In painting, to soften the coloring 
of, as a picture, so that a subdued harmony of tint may 
prevail, and all undue glare be avoided, (b) To gix’e a 
more subdued tone to; reduce or moderate the charac- 
teristic opinions or expressions of; render less confident, 
pronounced, or decided; soften. 

It was very possible that her philosophic studies had 
taught her the art of reflection, and that, as she would 
have said herself, she xx’ns tremendously femerf down. 

U. James, Jr., Confidence, xvl. 
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To tone up, to Rive a higher tone or character to ; make 
more rigorous or forcible ; heighten ; strengthen. 

II. i)t trans. 1. To take on a particular tone; 
specifically, to assume color or tint. 

If the prints are fumed in a box, ami nre left in too long, 
they w ill tone to a cold blue. Lea, Photography, p. 277. 

2. To harmonize in tone, color, or tint. 

raided passementerie, which tones in with the delicate 
shades of blue, and pink chiffon, and dark velvet. 

The Spectator (St. Louis), XL 327. 
To tone up, to gain in tone, strength, or vigor. 

rise Hensons passed through Washington the other day 
from t he South, and spoke of going to Atlantic City to tone 
vp a little before the season. 

C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 2S. 
tone 2 t (ton), inclef. pron. [ME. four, ton, toon, 
tone, in the tone (Sc. the tone), a misdivision of 
thet one, that one. Cf. tother.] One: originally 
and usually preceded by the, and usually fol- 
lowed by the tother. See etymology. Compare 
t other. 

Thou sulde doo bathe [both] . . . the lane and the tother. 

I/ampole, ITose Treatises (E. E. T. S.), p. 20. 
The toon yevetll conysaunce, 

Anti the tother ignorauncc. 

Itom. of the Rose, 1. 5559. 
Many other tillages, touchyng the pestilent sectc of Eu. 
ther and Tyndale, by the tone bygone in Saxony : and by 
the tother laboured to be brought into England. 

SirT. More, Worship of Images, Utopia, Int, p. xcl. 

tone-color (ton'kul'or), n. In musical neons- 
tics, same as timbre. 

The variety of tone-colour . . . and the brilliant effects 
obtainable by a full-sized hand of artist-performers. 

Grove, Diet. Music, IV. 472. 
toned (tond), a. [< tonci + -<y/2.] Having 
tone or a tone : much used in composition: as, 
high-toned/ shrill-toned. Specifically -(n) It, a state 
of proper tension ; strung. 

It may be doubted whether there ever existed a human 
being whose mlml was quite as flrmly toned at eighty as 
at forty. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xiv. 

(&) Tinted; slightly colored: noting paper and other fnb. 
rlcs: ns, a two-foned ribbon, (e) In photog., treated with 
chemicals to improve the color.— Toned paper, paper of 
a very pale amber tint, intermediate between warm huff 
and ivory-white. 

What Is often called toned paper is nearer the natural 
color— a yellowish shade— of the pulp. 

Harper s May., LXXY. 120. 

toneless (ton'les), a. [< tonci + -to,ev.] With- 
out tone; unmodulated; unaccoutuated. 

Ilis voice . . . was to Grandcourfs toneless drawl . . , 
as the deep notes of a violoncello to the broken discourse 
of poultry and other lazy gentry in the afternoon sunshine. 

(Jeorgc Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xxlx. 

tonelessness (ton'lcs-nes), n. The quality or 
state of being toneless; lack of tone, in'anv 
sense. 

Any dulness or tonelessness on percussion at one apex 
must. In a doubtful case, be regarded as of great signifi- 
cance* Lancet, lbS9, II. 1291. 

tone-master (ton'rous'tfcr), n. A master or ex- 
pert in the artistic use of tones; a trained and 
experienced musical composer, 
tone-measurer (ton'mezli'ur-6r), n. Same as 
monocliord. 

tone-painting (ton 'pan 'ting), n. The art, 
process, or result of depicting by means of 
tones; musical description or suggestion, 
toner (to'n6r), n. One who or that which tones. 

Sulphuric and nitric acids have Borne claim to be re- 
garded as toners of the vasomotor nerves. 

Medical News, LIII. 499. 

tone-relationship (ton're-la'shoii-ship), n. Ill 
music, same as relation , 9. 
tone-syllable (ton'sil'a-bl), n. An accented 
syllable. Imp. Diet. 

tong 1 (tong), n. [< ME. tongc , tango, < AS. tanqc, 
tongc , also tang = OFrics. tango = MD. tanghc , 
D. tang, a pair of tongs or pincers, = MLG. 
tango = OHG. zanga , MHG. G. zangc = Icel. 
tong (tang-) — Sw. tfhig = T)au. tang , tongs: cf. 
OHG. zanga r , MHG. zangcr, biting, sharp, live- 
ly ; Teut. -yf tang =* Gi\ daweiv = Skt. ■/ (lane, dac, 
bite. Gt.taugi.'] I. One of a number of hold- 
ing- and lifting-instruments of various forms. 
They may be grouped under three types : those consisting 
of two arms hinged or pivoted together near the upper or 
handle end, as the common fire-tongs ; those consisting of 
two arms joined together by a spring at the top, ns sugar- 
tongs; and those in which the two arms are joined to- 
gether by a pivot near the lower end, as the blacksmiths’ 
tongs. Their special names are chiefly descriptive of the 
shape of the short arms of the two levers that form the 
biting part or Jaw, as Jlat-bil tongs, crook-tongs, etc. Tongs 
are also named from their use, as bottle-tongs, crucible- 
tongs, wire-longs, etc. (See ice-tongs, lazy -tongs, oyster- 
tongs, pipe-tongs, sugar-tongs.) Now always used in the 
plural, and often in the phrase pair of tongs, designating 
one implement. The plural form Is also rarely used aa a 
singular. See cut in next column, and cuts under pinch- 
xng-tongs and punch. 
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Thu havest clivers [claws] suthe stronge, 

Thu tuengst [twlugcst] thnr-mid so [ns) doth a tongc. 

Oirl and Nightingale (cd. Wright), 1. I5C. 
The tonges that drow' the nayles out 
Of fet, of liandcs, nl about. 

Holy Hood (E. E. T. S.), p. IBS. 
With that the wicked carle, the maister Smith, 

A pairo of red-whot yron tongs did take 
Out of the burning cinders, and therewith 
Under his side him nipt. Sjienser, F. Q., IV. v. 44. 
He sat hv the fireside, . . . writing the name of his 
mistress in the ashes with an old tongs that had lost one 
of Its legs. Jrring, Salmagundi, No. 2. {Davies.) 

Sure the shovel and tongs 
To each other belongs. 

Lover, Widow’ Machrec. 

[Tongs were formerly used In rough burlesque music: 

I have a reasonable good ear in music. Let ’s have the 
tongs and the hones. Shak., M. N. D., iv. 1. 32.] 

2. In diamond-cutting , n two-footed wooden 
staud that has at one end a vise-liko iron hold- 
er, into which the dop containing the diamond 
is fastened, holding the diamond against the 
wheel. — 3. pi. A device for anchoring the body 
of a car to the track when it is not in use. Cav- 
il udder 3 s Diet. — pi. Trousers. [Slang, Now 
Eng.] 

The hoys dressed In tongs, a name for pantaloons or 
overalls that had come into use. S. Judd, Margaret, I. G. 
Asparagus-tongs, a pair of tongs with broad fiat blades, 
one of which has a hooked or turned-up end, to retain the 
stalks of nsparagu«. A spoon and a fork are sometimes 
hinged together In place of the blades.— Clam-tongs, an 
instrument for tonglng clams, like oyster-tongs, hut dif- 
fering In the widtli of the head, which averages 3$ feet. 
— Coral-tongs, tongs used in the coral-fishery.— Dog- 
tongs. See the quotation. 

Wc have never heard of dog tongs out of Wales. Mr. 
Owen figures one of these instruments, which it is not 
easy to describe without an illustration. They were used 
for catching dogs which wxtcso ill-trained ns to light dur- 
ing the time of service. X. and Q., 7th scr., I. 479. 

Hammer and tongs. See hammer i. — Sardine-tongs 
small tongs, like sugnr-tongs hut with broad lint blades,* 
used for lifting sardines out of the box without breaking 
them.— Sliding tongs. See slide.— Tourmalin tongB. 
Sec pnlanscope. 

tong 1 (tong), v. [< tongl, II.] I. /rang. To seize, 
bold, or take with tongs. 

Though there is a planting interest at Mobile, Ala., most 
of the oysters on sale nre of native grow th, and longed in 
a part of the hay called the “ gully." 

Fisheries of U. S., V. ii. G4S. 
II. int vans. To handle or use tongs; cap- 
ture something, ns oysters, with tongs. 

He fishes, he tongs for testers. 

Scribner' 8 Mag., VIII. 612. 
tong-f, m. An old spelling of tongue. 
tonga (tong'gji), ji. [< Hind. tiingu .] A light 
two-whccled vehicle with wooden nxletrces, 
drawn by ponies or oxen, and much usod on tho 
up-country roads in British India. 

The Himalayan tonga In a thing of delight. It Is easily 
described, for in principle It Is the ancient Persian war- 
chariot, though the accommodation is so modilled as to 
allow four persons to sit in tt hack to hack. 

F. M. Cranford, Mr. Isaacs, ix. 

Tonga bean (tong'gji ben). Seo tonha-bean. 
Tongan (tong'gau), a. and n. [< Tonga (see 
dof.) + -an.] I, a. Relating to tho Tonga Isl- 
ands. See H. 

II. n. An inhabitant of the Tonga or Friend- 
ly Islands, a group of islands (so called from 
Tonga or Tonga-tabu, one of the chief islands) 
and kingdom in tho South Pacific, east-south- 
east of tho Fiji Islands. 
tongeH, ft- A Middle English form of tongl. 


tongue 


tonge 2 t, n. An old spelling of tongue. 
tonger (tong'er), ii. [< tongl -f -crl.] One 
whose occupation is the catching of oysters, 
with tongs. Fisheries of U. S., II. 515. 
tonging (tong'iug), n. [Verbal n. of tongl, „.] 
The use of the oyster-tongs; themetliod or prac- 
tice of taking oysters with tongs. Fisheries of 
U. S., II. 513. 

tongkang (tong'kang'), )t. [E. Ind.] A kind of 
boat or junk used in the Eastern Archipelago. 
Simmonds. 

tongman (tong'man), ?t.; pi. tongmen (-men). 
One who uses the tongs in taking oysters ; a 
longer. Also tongsman. Fisheries of U. S., n. 
525. 

Tongrian beds. The name given to tho lower 
division of the Oligoeene in Belgium : so called 
from Tongres in Belgium. It is the equivalent 
of tho Egeln beds of Germany, 
tongs (tongz), it. pi. See tongl. 
tongsman (tongz'man), n. Same as tongman. 
Davidson. 

tongue (tung), n. [An awkward un-English 
spelling (first used in early mod. E., and appar. 
simulating the terminal form of F. languc, 
tongue; cf. gangue for gang, tivangue for twang, 
etc.) of what would he reg. mod. * tong or rather 
* tung , early mod. E. also toong ; < ME. tonge, 
tungc, (. AS. tungc = OS. tungc = OFries. tungc = 
MD. tonghe, D. tong = MLG. LG. tuneje = OHG. 
sungd, MHG. G. eunge= Icel. tunga — Sw. tunga 
= Dan. tungc = Goth, tuggo = Ir. Gael, tcanga 
(for ' , dcnga) = Oh. dingua, L. lingua (>It. lingua 
= Sp. lengua = Pg. lingoa, lingua = F. langue), 
tongue ; perhaps cognate with OBttlg. yenzuikii 
= Boh em.jasylcyazuiku, etc., = OPruss. insuwis, 
tonguo, and possibly with Skt. jilted, Zend juhu, 
tongue. The Gr. word is entirely different (see 
glossa). From the L. form of the word are de- 
rived E. lingual, etc. , language!.] 1. The princi- 
pal organ of tho special sense of taste or the gus- 
tatory faculty; the lingual apparatus, or lingua. 
Itls usually a fleshy and freelymovablemass which partly 
Alls tlie mouth, and lias Important functions in the acts 
of talking and eating. Together with the lips, teeth, and 
cheeks, the tongue serves to articulate, modulate, or qual- 
ify sounds produced in the windpipe, and in man is thus 
an organ of speech ; it is equally concerned in the mnny 
natural cries of nnimnls, the songs of birds, etc. It is a 
direct aid In the process of mastication, in directing food 
between the teeth, and in the act of swallowing or deglu- 
tition, by forcing food and drink from tile mouth through 
the fauces into the pharynx. It Is concerned in spitting, 
nnd in almost every action in which the mouth takes part. 
Tile tongue is orten a prcliensllo organ, ns fur lapping or 
licking; sometimes a rasp or flic, os in the lion and the 
6iinii ; sometimes a dart or spear, ns in woodpeckers, and 
in chameleons and many other reptiles. The tongue is 
rarely rudimentary or wanting in vertebrates, as In some 
birds and the agiossal batrachlans. It is forked in scr- 
pents. Its structure nnd mechanism arc more elaborate in 
some of the lower vertebrates, especially in birds and rep- 
tiles, than in mammals. In these last the tongue is chiefly 
a mass o[ muscle attached to the hyoid bono and lower jaw, 
ami covered with mucous membrane, (a) In man the 
tongue is placed in the floor of the mouth, between the 
two branches of tho lower jaiv. The base or root of tile” 
tongue is Axed to tile hyoid or tongue-hone ; the top, sides, 
and dorsum arc free; a median fold of mucous membrane, 
the bridle of the tongue, or frenum lingurc, runs to its tip, 
Dike other median or azygous structures, the tongue con* 
slsts of two symmetrica! halves on the right and left of 
n middle vertical partition, or septum lingurc, of fibrous 
tissue; another Blieet of such tissue, the hyoglossal mem- 
brane, connects tile under side of the tongue with the hy- 
oid hone. The intrinsic muscular fibers of file tonguo 
constitute tlie lingualis ; tho extrinsic muscles (connecting 



Dorsum of Human Tongue (reduced). 

/*• epiglottis; R(,, median glosso-epiglottic recess; G, glandules 
at liasc of tongue, A, tonsil; Pea, circumvallatc papilla;; PM, me* 
dlan one of these p ipilla-; Pf, fungiform papilla;; PCo, filiform pa- 
piU.e ; PS, wrinkles anti furrows on the edges of the tongue. 
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it with other structures, yet forming a part of its sub- 
stance) are the hyoglossus, the ncniohyoglossus, styloglossus, 
palatoglossus, In pairs each, aim a small part of the superior 
constrictor of the pharynx. These arc arranged in n very 
intricate manner, with the result that not only does the 
tongue move In every direction, but also that its shape 
changes with its motions. The arteries of the tonguo aro 
derived chielly from the lingual, but also from the facial and 
ascending pharyngeal. The nerves of the tongue are four 
pairs. The motor nerve is the hypoglossal. The nerves 
of common sensation and of the special gustatory sense 
are the lingual or gustatory branch of the trifacial, the 
lingual branch of the facial (the chorda tympani), and the 
lingual branch of the glossopharyngeal. Of these the last- 
named is specially concerned in gustation; the first, 
though named “gustatory,” is simply sensory; the pre- 
cise function of the chorda tympani is still in question. 
The lingual mucous membrane on ttio dorsum of tho 
tongue is peculiar in several respects. It consists of a 
layer of connective tissue forming a corium supporting 
special papilhe, covered with epithelium. The corium is 
a network in which ramify numerous vessels and nerves. 
The papilla; arc of three kinds: (1) large circumvallatc 
papilla;, eight or ten in number, set in a A at the hack of 
the tongue, shaped like truncated cones set on end in cup- 
like dept essions, whence the name ; (2)niIddle-Bized/»m/i- 
form papilla; scattered irregularly over the surface, form- 
ing rounded red eminences like mushrooms, whence the 
name ; (. 1 ) small conical or filiform papilla*, covering the 
nnterioi two thirds of the surface, each ending in a num- 
ber of little processes. It is these that nre specially con- 
cerned in the whitish coating or fuiringof the longue. Be- 
sides these papilla; there nre some other simple ones. The 
tongue is also furnished with two kinds of glands, mucous 
and serous. The microscopic structure of some papilhe 
includes ceitnin bodies called taste buds The epithelium 
of the tongue is seal), and resembles cphlcimb. At tbo 
base of the tongue behind is tile epiglottis, and beyond 
this the opening of the Inrj nv (See a ho cuts under liwuth 
and tonsil.) (S) In most mammals the tongue is Iongir, 
thinner, and more middle than in man, though its struc- 
ture is very similar. It is verj slender and veij protruslle 
in some, as the ant-eaters (Sec cut under tamamlun ) 
The llhroos septum mnv develop a special gristlj stme- 
ture, the so called “worm” or lytta, as in the dog.’ (y) In 
birds, with some exceptions, tin* tongue is vet) thin, Hat, 
nanow, and Imrn.v, piohahl} subvening but little the sense 
of taste . it is rudimentary in some as the pelican, lids, 
kingfisher, etc ; large mid lle*>h) in Mime, as the parrot, 
flamingo duck, goose, etc., worm-shaped, barbed at the 
end, mid extreiiiel) protruslle in the woodpecker (see 
cut under sagittilingual) , slender and feathery in the 
toucan, mid with a hard nail, a brush, and \ .11 ions other 
modifications iti different birds It Is suppoited on a 
special glossolijal bone, mid its hjold basis mid muscular 
niniiigements are often highly developed (A) Among the 
notable tongues of reptiles are those which can Ik darted 
out to catch insects. (See cut under S]»lrr]» < ) This Is 
effected in \ arums w n> s in some east s, ns in the toad, the 
tongue is lived in fi out and free behind The soft slender 
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forked tongue of a snake has been invested b> popular 
Imagination with a stinging and poisonous action, but it 
is quite harmless, and serves chilli} as 11 feclir. (See also 
cut under snake.) 

Everyone that lappith of the w ntrr w ith his tongue, as n 
dog tappet h, him shnlt thou set 1 >> himself. Judges v ii. 5 . 

2. SjM'oiiionlly, in n«i/.v r//, fi Im-cTs tonguo pre- 
pared for the table: as, smoked font/ut . — 3. I 11 
vouch., the lingual ribbon, orodontophore, hear- 
ing the radulu, or rasping surface, a structure 
highly characteristic of those inollusks whieh 
have head*-, as gastropods. See the technical 
names (with cuts under nululu and nhhon ). — 
4. In mtom., some mouth-part or conformation 
of mouth-part^- serving ns a tongue or suggest- 
ing one; a proboscis; a haustellum; an nntlia: 
as, the long spirally rolled tongue of a butterlly 
or moth; specifically, t lie central lobe of the 
ligula of a timndiimlate insect. Sco tho tech- 
nical words, and cut under hanstt limn . — 5. In 
various figurative uses, the faculty or mode of 
speech ; speech, (a) The faculty or power of speech; 
cup iiit> of expression 

The better tonye flic Indde ffor she was of all the worlde 
the fclrest speker mid the beste. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), H 322. 
O, In lpe thou nij weake w it, mid e-harpen my dull long • 
Spenser, i‘. (J., I , l’rol., st 2. 

But the tongue can no man tame, it is an imrtily evil, 
full of de.idl) poison. Jus. iii s 

This our life exempt from public hmmt 

I'inds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks. 

Shah , As you hike it, ii. 1. 1(1. 
(b) Tin* act or habit of speaking; utterance, discourse; 
sometimes, tin m ej of speech ; talk. 

t’se more respect, and, woman, ‘twill become you ; 

At least, less tongue. Fletcher, Double Man Inge, lv .1. 

Don’t be sparing of your Speech with one that Is full of 
Tongue. S. IJailig, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 110. 
(e) The manner of speaking as regards sound ; voice ; tone ; 
specifically, in sporting language, the voice of a hound or 
other dog : as, to give tongue. 
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With soft low tongue and lowly courtesy. 

Shale., T. of the S., Ind., i. 114. 

Every muse shall join her tuneful tongue. 

Burns, Death of Sir J. H. Blair. 

The tongue [of the bloodhound should he] loud, long, 
deep, and melodious. 

Dogs of Great Britain and America, p, 56. 
(d) The character of speech with regard to meaning or 
intention. 

Be of fair bccrynge it of good tungc. 

Babecs Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 37. 

Speak to me home, mince not the general tongue: 

Name Cleopatra as she is call’d in Home. 

Shak., A. and C., i. 2. 109. 
(c) The mode or form of expression ; especially, the sum 
of the words used by a particular nation ; a language. 

Rcuertere is ns mychc to say 

In cnglisch tungc as tunie ngen. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. Ik T. S.), p. 02. 
We must he free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shnkspenrc spake. 

Wordsworth, l'ocms on Independence and Liberty, xvi. 
(/) Words or declarations only; mere speech or talk, as 
opposed to thoughts or actions. 

Let ns not love in word, neither in tongue, but in deed 
and in truth. 1 John iii. 18. 

( 7 ) A people or race, ns distinguished by its language. 

I will gather all nations and tongues. Isa. Ixvi. IS. 
(At) Mention; fame; eulogy. 

She was horn noble; let that title find her n private 
grave, but neither tongue nor honour. Beau, and FI. 
(0 A vote; a voice, lllnic.] 

Of [on ?] him that did not ask, but mock, [do you] bestow 
lour sued-for tongues? Shak., Cor., ii. 3. 21C. 

G. Anything considered to resemble an ani- 
mal's tongue in shape, position, or function. 

This Is known ns the North Deposit, and Is separated by 
a tongue of barren dolomite from another ore-bearing por- 
tion. lire, Diet., IV. 1001 . 

Columns with richly carved capitals, and, like so many 
columns of all ages in this region, with tongue* of foliage 
at their bases. F.. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 207. 

Especially -(n) A long narrow strip of land running out 
Into a sea or lake; abo, a gulf or outstretched bay (Isa. xi. 
151. (b) A tapering Jet of Maine, (c) The pin or tang of a 
buckle or brooch w hich places the strap, lihhon, or object 
to be fastened. (</) The short movable rail of a sw Itch by 
w lifoli the wheels are directed to one or the other line of 
rail-, (r) riiepoleofaearriagc.cni.oi otbcrv elilcle, tow hich 
the horses are fastened. (/) A projecting strip worked 
on the edge of a hoatd, usul to form a Joint by fitting Into 
n corresponding gioove in another board. ( 7 ) '1 lie pointer 
or pill of a balance. See cut under balance, (hf) Maul., a 
►hurt piece of rope spliced into the upper part of standing 
backst.i) s to form an t*} r ; nbo, the upper ph ce of a built 
mast. (0 The vihratile reed of a musical instrument of 
the reed group, particularly if made of metal, as in the 
harmonium, the concertina, etc Compare cuts under reed, 
tj) The clapper of a hell. (/.) That part of the blade of a 
swoid 011 which the grip, shell, ami pommel arc fixed, (f) 
A narrow strip of lealln r or kid, over which the uppers or 
sides of a Iwxit or shoe arc lucid together, (m) A young or 
surd I sole. Compare tongue-ji*h. Jlalliirell. (l'rov. Eug.] 

'I he average w tight of the fish has diminished. Young 
specimens form the majority of the soles In the mnrkct, 
ami are sold under the names of “slips" nr “tongue*." 

llneye. Brit., XXII. 210. 
(«) The sting of a bee HaUixrell. [l’rov. Eng.) (o) The 
movable arm of a bevel, the principal ineinhei being the 
stock, which forms the case when the Instrument Is closed. 
/.’. //. Knight. see cut under In- ret. (;>) A current of 
vi ater, narrow, deep. and smooth. running rapidly between 
rocks without breaking or twisting; a sled-run.*. \ tongue 
Is well-know n to anglers as a favorite resting-place of sal- 
mon in their laborious ascent of rapid streams. 

7. One of tho seven (later eight) divisions or 
“ nations'’ composing t tie order of tho Hospi- 
talers ; -uKo, a meeting of a division Along 

tonguo. see low A . — A tonguo too long for one's 
teeth, an overready or lmlbcreet tongue. iColloq.] 

Hum ! Eve, wasn t jour tongue a little too long for your 
teeth Just now? Btade, I.ove me Little, .\. 

Auld wives’ tongues. See a uid.— Black tongue, (a) 
An nlfeetlun characterized by a discolonitkm, at first blnck, 
fading later into brown, of the filiform papilhe of tbo 
tongue. Abo called nigritis linau.v, (M A fever which 
prevailed in tho western t'nited States in the winter of 
1M2-3. Dungli'on. (c) All iiifiammatimi of the tongue 
occurring in some forms of epidemic erv si pel as. — Con- 
fusion Of tongues, according to the account in Ben. xi , 
a confusion of speech inllictrd on the builders of the tow er 
of Babel, icMiltiug in their dispersion : genera!!} regarded 
ns the first occasion of a d Ufa ence of languages. — Double- 
tongue. Si -0 7»Wi(' — Egg and tongue. See egg i.— 
Excision Of tho tongue. See Chas*aignae’*, Jacque's, 
Funnrlcu's, BegnotCs, Roux's, and Whitehead’s alterations 
for excision of the tongue, under ojteration. — Gift of 
tongues. See gift. — Llgullfonn tongue. See liguli- 
fortn. — Mother tongue.* See mother-tongue. — On (or at) 
the tip (or end) of one’s tongue, on the point or verge 
of utterance. 

(bid forgive me, but I bad n rad lie of my tongue's end. 

Richardson, Pamela, I. 160. 

It was on the tip of the boj’s tongue to relato what bad 
followed , but . . . he checked himself. 

Dickens, Martin Chuzzlcwlt, x.xlx. 
Raphe of the tongue. See raphe. — Strawberry 
tongue. See strauberry.— The tongue of tho trump, 
the tongue of n jcws’-lmrp; hence, the most important 
person or thing. [Scotch.! 

A 11 * there will he idnck-lippit Johnnie, 

The tongue o’ the trump to them a’. 

Burns, Election Ballads, ii. 


tongue-compressor 

The tongues, foreign languages. 

In turning over those same leaves apace, 

To shew his skill i’ th’ tongues, heel nod his head. 

Times' Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 29. 
“What is “pourquoi”? do or not do? I would I had be- 
stowed that time in the tongues that I have in fencing, 
dancing, and bear-baiting. Shak., T. N., i. 3. 97. 

To bite the tongue. Sec bite. — To find one’s tongue, 
to be able to speak ; recover the power of speech. 

But Priam found the fire ere he his tongue. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 1. 74. 

To give tongue. See givci.— To hold one’s tongue. 
See holdl.—To keep one’s tonguet, to be silent. 

"When Biondello comes, lie waits on thee; 

But I will charm him first to keep his tongue. 

Shak., T. of the S., i. 1. 214. 
Tongue-and-groove joint. Sec cut under joint, 1 (e).— 
Tongue-scapular. See scapular.— To throw tongue, 
to give tongue, as dogs.— To wag one’s (the) tongue, 
to speak or talk: used in contempt. 

What have I done, that thou darcst wag thy tongue 
In noise so rude against me? Shak., Hamlet, iii. 4. 39. 
Wooden tongue. Sec the quotation. 

In cattle the disease [actinomycosis] manifests itself by 
firm tumours in the jaw, in the alveoli of the teeth, and 
particularly by a great enlargement and induration of the 
tongue — wooden tongue. 

E. Klein, Micro-Organisms and Disease, p. 148. 
= Syn. 5 (e). Tongue is the Anglo-Saxon equivalent for 
language. Sec language. 

tongue (tung), v . ; pret. aiul pp. tongned, ppr. 
ton fining. [K tongue, 11 ,] I, irons. 1, To chide; 
scold; reproach. 

I’ll listen to the common censure now, 

How the world tongues me when my ear lies low. 

Middleton, Michaelmas Term, iv. 4. 

2. To speak; utter. 

TIs still n dream, or else such stuff ns madmen 
Tongue and brain not. Shak., Cymbeline, v. 4. 147. 
No stone Is fitted in yon marble girth 
Whose echo shall not tongue thy glorious doom. 

Tennyson, Tii esias. 

3. In playing on musical wind-instruments, to 
modify or interrupt ,ttio tone of by means of a 
stroke of tho tongue, so ns to produce a mnr- 
cato or staccato effect, as in the flute, tlie cor- 
net, etc. See tnnijuinij. Also tip . — 4. To join 
or tit together by moans of a tongue and groove. 
Sco the phrase.— Tonsuing and grooving, n mode 
of Joining hoards liy forming n groove or channel in one 
board, nml n corresponding projection on the edge of the 
other, which iv fitted into the tlrrt. Planes nre used in 
pairs to form these grooves and projections respectively. 
Al«o called ffroorina and /cattierina, plowing awl tonauing. 

II. intrans. 1. To talk; prate: with indefi- 
nite it. 

Let hb clack be set a-coing, mid he shall tongue it as 
Impetuously and ns loudly as the nrrantest hero of the 
play. Drydcn, l’rcf. to Troilus and Ores shin. 

Our Captain dared the sachem to come out and fight 
him like a man. showing how base nml woman-like lie 
was in tonguing it ns he did. 

Good Mens from AVir England (Appendix to New 
[England’s Memorial, p. 373). 

2. In music , to use tho tongue for the purpose 
of modifying sounds in playing tho flute and 
some other wind-instruments. — 3. To run out ; 
project : as, a point of land tongues out into the 
sea. 

Old Icebergs bulge and tongue out below, and arc thus 
prevented from uniting. Kane, Sec. Grinn. Exp., 1. 2S2. 

tongue-bang (tung'bang), r. t. To scold heart- 
ily. HalUiccU. [Prov. Eng.] 
tohgue-banger (tung'bang- 5 er), n. A scold, 
[l'rov. Eng.] 

That Sally she turn’d a tongue-hanger, an’ ranted ma. 

Tennyson, Northern Cobbler. 

tongue-battery (tung'bat'fir-i), ». Urgent ami 
pressing talk ; n flood of words. [Rare.] 

With blandish’d parlies, feminine assaults. 
Tongue-batteries, she sui ceased not, day nor night, 

To storm me. Milton, S. A., I. 404. 

tongue-bird (tung'berd), v. The long-tongue 
or wryneck, lynx torquilta : so called from tho 
long extensile tongue. See cut under irrynccl 
tongue-bit (tung'bit), n. A form of bit for a 
hard-mouthed horse, with a plate so fixed that 
tho horse cannot get his tongue over the 
mouthpiece. 

tongue-bone (tting'bon), n. The hyoid bone, 
or os hyoidcs. Seo cuts under hyoid and skull. 
tongue-case (tung'kas), n. I nen'tom., that part 
of tho integument of a pupa which covers the 
tonguo. It is seen in many chrysalids, and in the pupa 
of the sphinx-moth it forms a curved appendage like the 
handle of a pitcher. 

tongue-chain (tung'chan), v. One of tho chains 
which support the foro end of a wagon-tongue 
and connect it with tho hames of the harness, 
tongue-compressor (tung'koin-pres'or), n. A 
damp for holding down the tongue (luring den- 
tal operations on the lower jaw. 
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tongued (tungd), a. [< ME. tongcd ; < longue + 
-erf-.'] Possessed of a tongue ; provided or fur- 
nished ■with a tongue, in any sense of that 
word : used chiefly in composition. 

Of eloquence was never founde 
So swete n sowninge facounde, 

Ke trewer tonged, ne scorned lasse. 

Chaucer , Death of Blanche, 1. 927. 
Thy cheek pays shame 
When slirill-forc'’wc(i Fulvia scolds. 

Shak., A. and C., i. 1. 32. 
Tongued chisel, a boring-chisel which has a long, down- 
ward Ij project! jig blade, and shoulders which form ream- 
rrt. E. //. Knight. 

tongue-depressor (tung'dc-pres r or), ;t. A spat- 
ula used to depress the tongue in examina- 
tions of the mouth or throat. Sometimes it is 
attached to an arm passing under the lower 
jaw so as to be self-retaining, 
tongue-doughty (tung'ilou'ti), a. Valiant in 
speech; bragging. [Rare.] 

Tongue-doughty giant. Milton, S. A., 1. 11 SO. 

tongue-fence (tung'fens), n. Debate ; discus- 
sion ; argument. [Rare.] 

It being also an unseemly affront ... to have her un- 
pleaslngness . . . bandied up and down, and nggra\ated 
in open court by those hir’d masters of tongue-fence. 

Milton, Divorce, H. 23. 

tongue-fish (tung'fish), n. A kind of flatfish, 
J phoristia jdagiusa, found from Virginia to 
Texas and the* West Indies, it is abundant in 
study bays. It is dark-brown with six or seven obscure 
cross-bands, and numerous dark specks nn both body and 
tins. 'Hie eyes and color are on the left side, and tlio 6ize 
is small. Compare a like use of tongue, n., « (m). 
tongue-flower (tung'flou'i-r), n. An orchid of 
the genus OloxsoiUa. 

tongue-flowered orchis. See Srrapia. s. 
tongue-grafting (tung' grafting), n. See 
grafting, 1. 

tongue-grass (timg'gras), ». Tlic poppergrass, 
chiefly /.egiiiiiwi satintm. 
tongue-holder (tung'liol'dor). ». A dental in- 
strument serving to prevent the tongue from 
getting in the way during nn operation. One 

form has a clamp to hold the tongue down, while the sub- 
lingual and subrnaxillary ducts are closed by absorbent 
pads applied before the compress. 

tongue-hound (tung'houml), ». Either one of 
the two front hounds of a vehicle, between and 
to which the tongue or pole is attached. Sec 
cut under Jin ami. 

tongue-joint (tuug'joiut), ». In tccldmg, a split 
joint formed by inserting a wedge-shaped piece 
into a corresponding split piece, and welding 
the two together. 

tongue-lashing (tung'lnsh'ingl, n. A scold- 
ing; wordy abuse or vituperation, 
tongueless (tung'les), a. [Early mod. E. also 
touglcsse; < tongue + -less.] i. Having no 
tongue; aglossal. — 2. Speechless; voiceless; 
silent. 

This murder niiclit haue slept in tonylctxc brasse 
But for our 8 clues. 

C. Tourneur, Revenger’s Tragedy, v. 3. 
3f. Unnamed; not spoken of. 

One good deed d\ing tonguclcM 
Slaughters a thousand waiting upon that. 

Shah., W. T.. i. 2. 92. 

tonguelet (tung'lct), n. [< tongue 4- -let.'] 1. 

An animal of the group Linguatulina or Pcnta- 
stomidca ; a fivemouths. See cut under Pcnta - 
stoma. — 2. In entom., the ligula. — 3. A small 
tongue or tongue-liko part or process; some- 
thing linguiform or ligulate. 
tongue-mant (tung 'man), u. A speaker; a 
talkative person. 

A boasting, insolent tongue-man ! 

It. Jomon, CntUInc, iv. 2. 

tongue-membrane (tune'mem^bran), n. Tho 
lingual ribbon of a mollusk* See cuts under 
radula and ribbon. 

tongue-padt (tung'pad), «. A great talker. 
[Slang.] 

She who was a celebrated wit at London Is, in that dull 
part of the world, called a tongue-pad. Taller. 

tongue-shaped (tung'shupt), a. Formed like 
a tongue; linguiform; ligulate; strap-shaped; 
in hot., long and nearly flat, somewhat fleshy, 
and rounded at tho apex: as, a tongue-shaped 
leaf. 

tongue-shell (tnng'sliel), n. A brachiopod 
of tho family Lingulidtc; a lingulid. See cuts 
under Lingttlidie . 

tongue-shot (tung'shot), n. Tho reach of tho 
tongue; the distance the sound of words uttered 
by the tongue ean bo heard; car-shot. [Rare.] 
She would stand timidly aloof out of tongue-shot. 

C. Jleade, Cloister and Hearth, lfl. 
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tongues-manf, n. Same as tongue-man. 

Then come, sweet Prince, Wales wooeth thee by me, 

By me liir sorrie Tongs-man. 

Davies, Microcosmos, p. 22. (Davies.) 

tonguesoret (tung'sor), «. [< tongue + sore 1 .] 
Evil tongue; wicked speech; ill speaking. 
UdaV, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, i., Socra- 
tes, vS 55. 

tongue-spatula (tung' spat // u-l|i), n. 1. A 
tongue-compressor. — 2. A tongue-depressor, 
tonguester (tung'stfir), n. [< tongue 4 -ster.'] 
A talkative, loquacious person; a chatterer; a 
babbler. Tcnn if son, Harold, v. 1. [Rare.] 
tongue-test (tung'test), n. A rough method of 
testing the condition of a battery or tho con- 
tinuity of an electric circuit, by touching tho 
two ends of a break in tho circuit with the 
tongue, and observing tho sensation produced, 
tongue-tie (tung't!), n. Impeded motion of the 
tongue in consequence of the shortness of tlie 
frenum lingune. 

tongue-tie (tung'tl), v. t. To deprive of tlio 
power of speech or of distinct articulation, 
tongue-tied (tung'tid), a. 1. Having tho 
tongue tied, by reason of the shortness of the 
bridle or frenum, to the extent of impeding 
speech or causing indistinct articulation. — 2. 
Unable to speak out or freely from whatever 
cause, ns embarrassment: as, “ tongue-tied sim- 
plicity/* Shah.. M. X. D., v. 1. 104. 

Wronged men are seldom tongue-tied. 

G. Ilarvcy, Four Letters. 

tongue-tooth (tung'toth), n. A tootli of the 
lingual ribbon of a mollusk; a radular tooth. 
See cut under radula. P. P. Carpenter. 
tongue-tree (tung'tro). n. The poie of a 
wagon. JTaUtwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
tongue-valiant (tung'vaPynnt), a. Valiant in 
speech or words only ; bravo in words, not in 
action. 

Tonnur valiant bcio, v.mntor <»f thy might, 

In threats the foremost, but the big in light. 

Drydcn , IHad, i. 330. 

tongue-violet (tuug'vi'p-lot), n. See Sehweig- 
gerta. 

tongue -warn or (tung'wor'i-pr), n. One who 
fights only with tho tongue; a tongue-valiant 
hero. 

Irritated from time to time by these tongue-warriors. 

Addmon, Pretty Disaffection. 

tongue-work (tung'werk), ?t. If. Work in the 
tongues; philological labor. 

And let this comparison of a Ial>ouring man by the way 
ut you in ininde (gentle reader) of his labours that hath 
iboured so much ami so long to sane you a labour, which 
I doubt not but be may as iustly stand vpon in this toong 
work as in Latin ^ir Thomas Eliot, Bishop Cooper, . . . 
after them Thomas Thomas and John Rider, have done 
amongst \s. Florin, It. Diet. (159S), To tlio Reader, p. [xii.]. 

2. Talk; babble. [Colloq.] 

I’ve seen it again and again. If n man takes to tongue- 
work, it ’s nil over with him. George Eliot, Felix nolt, xx. 

tongue-worm (tung' worm), n. 1. A tongue- 
shaped worm; a tonguelet. — 2. Tlio so-called 
“worm” of the tongue of soino animals, as 
dogs; the Iytta. 

tonguey, tonguy (tung'i), a. [< ME. tungy; 
< tongue 4* -j/U] Fluent, or voluble in speech ; 
loquacious; garrulous. [Now colloq.] 

Asa grnucli Btee^ing vp In the feet of an old man [as the 
climbing up a sandy way is to the feet of the aged, A. V.], 
so a tungg worn man to a qujctc man. 

Wyclif, Ecclus. xxv. 27. 
lie jes’ ropes in j our tonguey chaps an’ reg’lar tcn-inch 
bores, 

An’ lets ’em play at Congress, ef they ’ll du it with closed 
doors. Lowell, Illglow Papers, 2d scr., ill. 

tonguing (tung'ing), n. [Verbal n. of tongue, 
r.] 1. The act or state of projecting like or as 
a tongue. 

The tonguing- in of one series with the other is com- 
plete. Quart. Jour. Gcol. Soc., XL VI. 251. 

2. In hort., a process intended to promote the 
rooting of layers. See the quotation. 

In tonguing the leaves arc cut off the portion which 
has to be brought under ground, and a tongue or slit is 
then cut from below upwards close beyond a joint, of 
such length that, when the cut part of thelajer is pegged 
an inch or two (in Iaigc woody subjects 3 or 4 inches) be- 
low tlie surface, the elevation of the point of the shoot to 
an upright position may open the incision, and thus set it 
free, so that it may bo surrounded by eaitli to induce it 
to form roots. Encyc. llrit., XII. 235. 

3. In playing on musical wind-instruments, tho 
act, process, or result of modifying or interrupt- 
ing tlie tone by moans of a stroke of tlio tongue, 
so as to produce a marcato or staccato effect. 
Tonguing Is termed single when but one kind of stroke is 
used, ns if to produce tlie consonant t over and over; dou- 
ble, when two strokes arc used hrnltcmalion, as if to jiro- 
ducc t and k alternately ; triple, when three strokes are 
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used; etc. Single tonguing only is applicable in instru- 
ments with a reed, like the oboe and the clarinet, and then 
operates like the “percussion ’’sometimes introduced into 
the harmonium, while double and triple tonguing are ap- 
plicable to the flute, the trumpet, etc. 

The accentuates and tonguing of Mr. Fox’s piccolo solo. 

Boston Daily Advertiser , Oct. 7, 1887. 

tonguy, a. See tonguey. 

tonic (ton'ik), a. and n. [< F. tonique = Sp. 
ionico = Pg. It. tonico, < NL. *tonicus, < Gr. 
rovinSg, < rdrof, tone, accent : see tone^.~\ I. 
a. 1 . Of or relating to tones or musical sounds. 

In point of tonic power, I presume it [the organ] will 
be allowed preferable to all others. 

]V. Mason, Church Music, l. 

2. Specifically, in music, of or pertaining to, or 
founded on, the key-note or tonic.— 3. Of or 
pertaining to tension ; increasing tension. 

The others [muscles], however, are all slightly contract- 
ed, and would severally produce motion were they not 
balanced or out-balanced by their antagonist muscles. 
This pervading activity of the muscles is called their tonic 
state. II. Spencer, Brin, of Bsycliol., § 39. 

4. In mod., increasing the strength or tone of 
the animal system; obviating the effects of 
weakness or debility, and restoring healthy 
functions; lienee, bracing or invigorating to 
tho mental or the moral nature. 

Goctlie says that in seasons of cholera one should read 
no books but such ns are tonic, and certainly in the season 
of old ago this precaution is as salutary as in seasons of 
cholera M. Arnold, Essays in Criticism, 2d ser., p. 300. 
Tonic chord, a chord having tlie key-note for its root. — 
Tonic pedal, an organ- or pedal-point formed on the key- 
note.— Tonic section, a section or period in the key of 
tlie original key-note of a piece, and closing with a tonic 
cadence.— Tonic sol-faist, one who uses or is expert in 
the tonic sol-fa system. — Tonic sol-fa notation, the 
form of musical notation used in the tonic sol-fa sys- 
tem. Tones arc represented by the initial letters of their 
solmization syllables, d standing for do, r for re, m for 
mi, f for fa, s for sol, 1 for la, mid t for ti. Higher and 
lower octaves are represented by superscript and subscript 
numerals, as ml for tlie higher mi, or Si for the lower sol. 
Time-values arc indicated by placing the required letters 
on a line at proportional distances. The heavy beat or 
pulse at the beginning of a measure is indicated by a ver- 
tical bar, and all other principal pulses by pulse-marks [;]. 
As these pulses are equal in length, the pulse-marks are 
placed equidistant from each other, thus(in ti iplerliythm), 

I : : i : : , etc. A tone filling a pulse is indicated 
by its initial placed in tlie space belonging to the pulse. 
The continuance of a tone from one pulse to another is 
indicated by a dasli filling the space of tlie second pulse. 
If a pulse is divided, tlio half-pulse is marked by a , in the 
middle of the space; quarter-pulses are similarly marked 
by a Tlie absolute pitch of tlie key-note is indicated at 
the outset by its letter-name. Modulations are marked 
not only by giving the letter-name of tlie new’ key-note, 
but by indicating in each \oicc-part tlie syllable-names in 
both the old and tlie new keys of the tone on which the 
transition takes place. Chromatic tones are solmizated 
In the usual way. The tune “America” (“God Save the 
queen ”), for example, begins thus : 


Key F. 


j 

d : d : r 

t» : d : r 

m : m : f 1 m : r :d 


8, : 1, : 1, 

s,: -.1» : ti | 

d : d : d I d : t, : d 

1 

\ 

My country ! 

'tis of thee, 

Kweetlamlof 1 lib - or - ty. 


m: m : f 

r : r : s 1 

b :1 :1s f :m 

l 

d : 1, : f, 

Sri Sj : s, 

d : 1, : f, s, : -.Be,: 1, 


Tonic SOl-fa system, tlie most extensive and important of 
the modern systems of classifying, explaining, and teach- 
ing the facts of music. The system is said to have origi- 
nated in the efforts of Miss Sarah A. Glover, about 1812, to 
simplify the processor teaching music to children. Her ex- 
periments were taken up about 1850 by the Rev. John Cur- 
wen, and gradually developed into a scientific system. Tho 
name of the system indicates two of its fundamental char- 
acteristics — namely, emphasis on tonality, with its multi- 
farious interrelations of tones, as the controlling factor in 
all musical construction, and the use of tlie Guidonian sol- 
mization as a guide to study, terminology, and notation. 
Melody and harmony arc studied by constant reference to- 
the Ideal major and minor scales ; and great use is made 
of admit of these scales, with their closest relations, called 
a modulator (which sec). Rhythmic and metric facts are 
similarly referred to ideal formulae. The voice is treated 
ns the chief instrument of musical performance. In order to- 
do away with the arbitrary intricacies of the staff-notation, 
with its inherent dependence on the keyboard, and to force 
the mind of tlio singer to dwell constantly on the tonic 
qualities of tones, instead of on their supposed distance 
from each other, a notation has been devised which is now 
capable of representing all important musical facts. (§ee 
tonic sol-fa notation.) The remarkable success of the tonic 
sol-fa movement, particularly in Great Britain, is due, first, 
to its insistence on the basal truths of musical science to 
the exclusion of arbitrary traditions, and, second, to the 
highly systematic method of teaching these tuuhs which 
its advocates have elaborated. Its importance is demon- 
strated not only by its immense popular success where, 
it 1ms been properly undertaken, but by its unmistakable 
inlluence on the terminology and methods of all scientific 
musical study. Although originally intended to apply 
only to vocal music, its principles have been extended to- 
certain branches of instrumental music with success. — 
Tonic spasm, in vied., a steady and continuous involun- 
tary muscular contraction enduring for a comparatively 
long time. It is opposed to clonic spasm, in w’ldch the 
muscles contract and relax alternately in very quick suc- 
cession, producing the appearance of agitation. In tonic 
spasm, however, there is always a very slow alternate con- 
traction and relaxation. The spasms of tetanus are tonic,, 
those of epilepsy first tonic and then clonic. 
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U. ii. 1. In incrf., any remedy which improves tonitruatei, v. t. K LL. tomlniatus, pp. of 


tlio tone or vigor of the fibers of the stomach and 
bowels, or of tho muscular fibers generally. 
Tonics may bo said to bo ot two kinds, medicinal and non- 
medicinal/ Medicinal tonics act chiefly In two ways: either 
(a) Indirectly, by rtrst Influencing the stomach and incrcas- 
iti" its digestive powers— such being the clfectof the vege- 
table bitters, the most important of which are calumba, 
camomile, cinchona-bark, gentian, salix, taraxacum, etc. ; 
or (b) directly, by passing into and exercising their mllu- 
cnce through the blood— such being tho caso with the va- 


tonitruare, thunder, < L. ionitrus , thunder: see 
thunder.] To thunder, [Rare.] 

I cannot fulminate or tonilruate words 
To puzzle intellects. 

Randolph, To if aster James Shirley, 


I 1 I tonsil 

>'o State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay 
any duty on tonnage. Calhoun, Works, I. 203. 

About a million and a quarter of American wooden sail- 
Ing-tommoe Is reported as yet engaged in foreign trade. 

D. A. Wells, Our Merchant Marine, p. 115. 

Tonnage and poundage. See tunnage.— Tonnage tax. 
Seo dcf. 3 and tax . 


tonjon (ton'jou), n. [Also towjohn; < Hind, tonnage (tun'iij), v . ; pret. and pp. tonnaged , 
tdmjdn, tdmjhdin.] In Iudia, a kind of sedan ppr> tomiaging. [< tonnage, «.] I, trans. To 
or open chair, swung on a pole, and carried by 
four bearers, in tho inauner of a palanquin. 


y. w V , , , tails. tour uearers, in tuo manner ol a paiauqum. 

The^loii^ncd icinal tonics are open-air exercise, friction, tonka (toug'ka), 11. [=F; tonka, toma, < tonca , 


and cold in Us various forms and applications, as the 
shower-bath and sea-bathing. _ , 

2. In music, same as key-note. See also key 1 , 
7(h). 


ppr. tonnaging. [< tonnage, ».] 
levy tonnage upon. 

Nothing writt’n but what passes through the 1 custom- 
house of certain Publicans that have the tunaging and 
tho poundaging of all free spok’n truth. 

Milton, Areopagitlca, p. 40. 


tonicalr (ton'i-kal), a. [< 
tonic ally (ton'i-kal-i), adv. 


< tonic + -a?.] Tonic. 
In a tonic manner; 


II. intrans. To have capacity or tonnage: 
followed by an accusative of quantity. 

Sixteen vessels, which tonnaged In the aggregate 1,871 
tons. C. if. Scammon, Marine Mammals, p. 241. 


the name of tlio bean in Guiana. The bean is 
usually called tonka-bean, also written with a 
capital, Tonka bean, Tonga bean , as if named 
from a locality Tonka; also Tonkin lean, Ton- 
quin bean , as if named from Tonquin in Farther 
viuwu«j x— i ..i . India.] Same as tonka-bcan. 

specifically, iii pathol., contmuoi^ly; without tonlsa.-'beaJi, Tonka, bean. 1. Tho seed of tho , . , Theuonerdeck 

alternating relaxation. Lancet, 1839, II. Go^ ; pipicnJX0l , 0ral<lt a tall tree of Voi.e- & ^^inlhrcodecks, o^tho L- 

Sd®om le h S elowiftheroaroth’reoornioro 
and covered with a shining black skin. They arc fragrant decks. 

from the presence of coumarin, and aro used entire to tonnet, 77 . An obsoloto spelling of ton 1 . 
scent wardrobes, or pulverized in sachets, or in fluid ex- tonnelt. tonnellt, 71 . Obsolete forms of tunnel 
in perfumery. They aro apidled, cither entire or in “ uauci| t f '• r/ 4 . ,„.n a VM5i1 i 

er, to flavor snulf, Also Tonquin bean (see tonka), tonner (tun or), 77. [< ton + -tr .] A vessol 
2. Tho tree producing the tonka-beau. See considered with reference to her tonnage: used 
cuamara. — Tonka-bean wood. Samo as scenticood. 
tonkhoi, n. See Strcblus. 
tonn. An abbreviation^ tonnage.. 


tonicity (to-ms'i-ti), 71. [< tome -r -tty . ] 1. 

Tone ; the'state 'or property of possessing tone 
or of being tonic ; specifically, in physiol ., the 
elasticity of liviug parts — a property of the 
muscles which is distinct from true irritabil- 
ity, and determines the general tone of the 
solids. In virtue of this power the dilators of tho lar- 
ynx keep this organ open, the face is kept symmetrical, 
tho sphincters arc kept closed, etc. 

2. In music' ' See tho quotation. 


Pleasantness of harmony Ib duo to whatho JOcttlngenl . ' ,, (Formerly also tunnanc; 

calls the tonicity ami phonicity ot certain Intervals and tonnage (tun orincrry rusu 

combined notes. Tonicity Is the property ot being recog- 
nized as a constituent ot a single fundamental tone which 
[3 designated by Uio name tonic. 

G. T. Ladd , Physiol. Psychology, p. 324. 

Arterial tonicity, tlio contractility of the muscular fibers 
in the walls of the arteries in response to a stimulus, In 
contradistinction to the normal elasticity of tho blood- 
vessels. 

tonicize (ton'j-siz), v. [< tome 4* -izc.] To givo 
tone or tonicity to. [Rare.] 

This would spread a tonicizing analeptic influence 
throughout our English world of readers, and help to 
brace up the debility of their intellectual systems. 

N. and Q. t 7th scr., IX. 141. 


powder/to llavor snulf. Also Tonquin bean (see tonka), tonner (tun'er), 77. [< /Oil 1 + -er 1 .] 

^ • * . 5 — tn.i'flfli. s«A considered with reference to her tonn: w 

in composition: as, a teu-foiuici*/ a thousaud- 
ionner. [Colloq.] 

It Is not so long ago that a 1,000 ton schooner was con- 
sidered enormous. Now, n 1,500 tonnet is scarcely re- 
< MET "tonnage, < OF. - - tonnage, F. tonnage, < Sri. Amen . , S., IXIL 34. 

tonne (E. /on 1 ) + -age.] 1. The weight of goods Tonnerre (to-uar'), n. [Seo def. ] A red wiug 
carried in a boat or ship. grown in the department of lonne, L ranee, 

The ships employed herein are found by tho king of in the neighborhood of Tonnerre, resembling 
Spain, . . . and the tonnage is divided into a certain nutu- Burgundy of the second and inferior grades, 
her of bales, all of the same size. and keeping well. 


to-night, tonight (tij-mfc ), adv. [< JEE. tonijf, 
to nist, <AS. toniht: to, to, at; ni/it, dot. of tii/it, 
night: see /ol and night. Ct to-day, to-morrow .] 
I. In tho prosont night, or tlio night after tho 
present day. 

And to-night I long for rest. 

Longfclloxc, Tho Day is Done. 

2f. During tho preceding night; last night. 

I am bid forth to supper, Jessica. 

... I am right loath to go : . . . 

For I did dream of money-bags to-night. 

Shah., M. of V., II. 5. 18. 

to-night, tonight (ty-mt')i Tlio present 
night; the night after tho present day. 

To-morrow, our Ilero reply’d in a Fright : 
lie that ’s bang'd before Noon ought to think of To-nxghl. 

Prior, Tli lef and Cordelier. 

toning (to'niug), >i. [Verbal n. of tone 1 , v.] The 
act of one who tones, in any senso; specifically, 
iu photog the method or tho art of tinting or 
coloring pictures by chemical menus, to give 
them an agreeable tone or color; especially, tho 
treatment of silver positive prints or transpa- 
rencies in a bath which consists most commonly 
of a very weak solution of chlorid of gold in 
combination with other chemicals, to givo a 
more pleasing color aud also greater perma- 
nency to tho picture. The colors obtainable by tho 
gold toning-baths range from deep browns through bluish 
black to pure black and cool gray, 
tonish, tonnish (ton'ish), «. [< ton - + -teft 1 .] 
In tho ton; fashionable; modish; stylish. [Col- 
loq.] 

Sin* is very handsome, and mighty gay and giddy, half 
tonish, and half hoy denial). Mine. D'Arblay, Diary, I. 221. 
tonishness (ton'ish-nes), n. The state or qual- 
ity of being in high fashion; modishness. Also 
tunnislincss. 

Sirs. North, who is so famed for tonishness, exhibited 
herself in a more perfect undress than I ever before saw 
any lady, great or small, appear in upon a visit. 

31 me. D'Arblay, Diary, I. 350. (Dimes.) 

tonite (to'nit), n. [< F. tonner or L. ton{are), 
thunder, + -ite 2 .] See the quotation. 

Tonite consists of this macerated gun-cotton, intimately 
mixed up between cdge-runncrs, with abont the samo 
weight of nitrato of baryta. This compound is then com- 
pressed into candle-shaped cartridges, formed with a re- 
cess at one end for the reception of a fuhninntc-of-mercury 
detonator. Eissler, Mod. High Explosives, p. 124. 

tonifcroust, a. [< L. ton it nis, thunder, < tonarc, 
thunder: see //itnuter.] Thunderous; boister- 
ous. [Rare.] 

A Boat full of Lambeth Gardeneis, by whom Billings- 
gate was much outdone in stupendious Obscenity, tonitro us 
Verbosity, .mil malicious Scurrility^ 

2 r om Brown, quoted in Ashton's Social Life iu Iicign of 
[Queeu Anue, 1. 105. 


Anson, Voyage Round tho World, il. 10. (ton'i-liud), «. [A dial, form of 

2. Tho carrying capacity of a ship expressed * tawny-hood (as if < tawny + hood), appar. var. 
in cubic tons. Until 1830 tho tonnage of British ships of *tawny-hoop,tony-hoop.] The bullfinch, Pyr- 
was found by multiplying the square of the breadth liy tlio u j a Vlt lqaris . Halliwell . [Prov. Eng.] 

Inboard length, and then dividing by 04. IMsis now called . . , t 01 yniclmes3 Seo tonish, etc. 

the M oldmea 3 uremcnt”( 0 . 51.), and, though farfrom exact, bOnniSfl, bonnibimcbs. },V!L Z-a.L, 

is still in use to some extent for asccitaintng tho tonnage tonometer (to-UOUl e-tel), n. [< Gr. rovof, tone, 
of pleasure-yachts, etc. As the cubic ton o^f lpo cubic -f pirpov, measure.] _ 1. Innii/s/c, an instrument 


feet forms the unit of assessment for dock, harbor, and 
other dues, towage, etc., and as by tho old system tho 
depth of a ship ivas reckoned tho same ns the breadth, it 
became tho interest of ship-owners to build vessels of nar- 
row beam, but of increased depth. This resulted In a 
saving in tonnage-dues, but marred the sailing qualities 
and seaworthiness of the ships. In 1S3G a new and more 
exact system of measurement was established by enact- 
ment of Parliament in the preceding year. In this system, 
known as the i loonom system, as amended and elaborated 
In detail in later enactments, actual measurements of 


for measuring the pitch of tones; especially, a 
tuning-fork, or a graduated set of tuning-forks, 
wboso pitch has been exactly determined. Tlio 
term Is used specifically for an exceptionally perfect set 
of forks prepared by ddiciblur about lB&f lor the estab- 
lishment of n standard scale. 

2. In Died., an instrument for measuring tlio 
ilegreo of tousiou iu tlio eyeball in eases of 
glaucoma. 


tlio measurement of tlio degree of tension in an 
organ, as in tlio eyeball, 
tonoteclinic (to-nO-tck'nik), «. [< F. tonotcch- 
nique, < Gr. Tutor, tone, + art, handicraft: 
seo technic.'] The art of arranging tho pegs on 
the barrel of a barrel-organ. 

ons.] Full of 


in jaier cnacumnus, nuum uii.aaiuum.iiia ^ 0 — . . .. r/ /*♦- < 

depth arc made at certain Intervals, the number of which tonometry (to-nom'e-tn), 77. [< Gr. rdvof, tone, 
depends on the length of tho tonnage-dcck of the vessel, -f - uerpia , < pirpov, measure.] 1. Tho scioueo 
and transverse areas at theso points aro computed, all ^ £ measuring or recording musical vibra- 

^ tioudby means oLtonomotL-2. In mod., 
tain numbers arc added together, multiplied by one third 
the common distance between tho areas, and then divided 
by 100. To this must bo added the tonnngo of all Bpaces 
altovo the tonnnce-dcck, the poop (if any), deck-houses, 
etc., which is obtained by multiplying the horizontal area 
by the mean height and dividing by 100 as before. These 

together give the gross register tonnage , each ton (called a 

regUtcr ton) containing 100 cubic XccL In steamships the , a T< time 1 + -t 

silaco occupied by the engine-room and the screw-shaft tOIlOUS (to nub), «. wnc -r 
(which is considered a partof the engine-room) Is to be de- tone 01’ sountl , sonorous, 
ducted. The British system of measuicincntwas adopted Tonquin bean. Seo tonka-bcan. 
by the United States in 1804, and later by Denmark, Aus- Tonailinese (tong-ki-nos' or -no//), a. and H. 

ffiSf r< T<,mki " q ' * “ 

Belgium, Japan, etc., and in its essentials by tho Inter- 
national Tonnage Congress which met at Constantinople 
in 1373 in connection with fixing tho basis for tolls for 
vessels passlug through the Suez Canal. As applied In 
these different countries there are slight differences in 
the rules for tlio deduction of engine-room tonuoge, and in 
the United States the number of transverse areas is greater. 

The rule followed iu tlic United States before 1SG5, w lien 
the new measurement camo into force, was to multiply the 
extreme length of the ship (less one third its breadth) by 
tlio breadth and the depth, and then divide by 95. In 
freighting ships, 40 cubic feet of merchandise is consid- 
ered a ton, unless that bulk would weigh more than 2,000 
pounds, in which case freight is charged by weight. 

The ships fitted out under the general license were re- 
quired to reserve one tenth of their tannage for the crown. 

Prescott, Fcrd. and Isa., ii. 9. 

3. A duty or impost on ships, formerly esti- 
mated at so much per ton of freight, hut now 
proportioned to tho registered size of the ves- 
sels. 

Tonnage is a Customo or Impost for Merchandize 
brought or caried in Tonnes aud such like Vessels from 
or to other Nations after a certaino rate In eucrio Tonne. 

... I haue heard it also a Dutie due to tho Marintus for 
vnloading their sliippe arriued in any Uauen, after tho 
rate of cuciie Tonne. J/ins/iew, 1017. 

Tonnage-taxes on shipping are not levied by Great Brit- 
ain, nor/it is believed, by any other of tlic maritime states 
of Europe except Spain. Prior to the war, also, there 
were no /omurw-taxes in the United States. 

D. A. Wells, Our Merchant Marine, p. 179. 


Tonnking), a French colonial possession south 
of China. 

II. n. sing, anil pi. All inhabitant or the in- 
habitants of Tonquin. 

tonsil (ton'sil), n. [X F. tonsilh = It. tonsilla, 
< L. tonsilla, iu pi. tonsilla;, tho tonsils; appar. 
a transferred use (of which the reason is not 
clear) of tonsilla, losilla, a sharp-pointed poio 
stuck in the ground to fasten vessels to tho 
slioro, appar. dim. of tonsa, an oar (orig. a 
pole i).] 1 . One of two prominont oval bodies 
situated in 
the recesses 
formed, one 
on each- side 
of tho fauces, 
between tho 
anterior and 
posterior pal- 
ntiuo arches. 

They are com- 
posed ot lympli* 
old follicles, sur- 
rounded by less 
dense lymphoid 
tissue, arranged 
around the walls 
of a number of 
crypts. Seo also 
cutnnilcr tongue. 

2. One of a 
pair of small 



4. Tho ships of a port or nation collectively 
estimated hy thoir capacity iu tons: as, the 
tonnage of the United btates. 


"/■ 

Toruils. 

a, uvula j b, pharynx i c, tongue i </, pal- 
ate ; e, posterior, and /, anterior pillar of 
the fauces, between which isri the tonsil. 
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superficial lobes of the eorebellum ; tho cere- 
bellar amygdala. Also ionsilla in both senses. 
—Lingual tonsil, a small collection of Iymplioid tissue 
at the base of the tongue.— Pharyngeal tonsil, faucial 
tonsil, Luschka's tonsil, n mass of follicular Iymplioid 
glands between the orifices of the right ami left Eustachian 
tubes, at the summit of the pharynx, 

tonsile (ton'sil), a. [< L. tonsilis, < londcrc, pp. 
tan'.us, shear, clip: seo tonsure .] Capable of 
being or fit to bo clippod ; also, trimmed: as, a 
tonsile hedge. HalliweU. [Prov. Eng.] 

There is not a more tonsile and governable plant in Na- 
ture ; for the cypress may ho cut to the very roots, and 
yet spring afresh. Evelyn, Sylva, I. xxlii. 

tonsilla (ton-sil'ji), pi. tonsilla: (-£•). Same 
as tonsil . 

tonsillar (ton'si-liir), a. [= Sp. tonsilnr = It. 
tonsil lore, < NL. tonsillaris, < L. tonsilla, tonsil: 
seo tonsil.] Of or pertaining to the tonsils: as, 
tonsillar arteries or follicles; tonsillar disease. 
— Tonsillar artery, a branch of the facial artery, dis- 
tributed to the tonsils and the sides of the tongue near 
its root.— Tonsillar nerves, slchder branches of the 
glossopharyngeal, distributed to the tonsils, soft palate, 
and pillars of the fauces.— Tonsillar plexus. See 
plexus. 

tonsillary (ton'si-ln-ri), a. [< NL. tonsillaris: 
see tonsillar .] Same as tonsillar. Quain, Jled. 
Diet., p. 1G47. 

tonsillitic 1 (ton-si-lit'ik), a. [< L. tonsilla + 
-it-ic.] Of or pertaining to the tonsils: as, 
tonsillitic uerves. 

tonsillitic 2 (ton-si-lit'ik), a. [< tonsillitis + -ie.] 
Of or pertaining to tonsillitis ; affected with in- 
flammation of the tonsils, 
tonsillitis (tou-si-li'tis), it. [NL. tonsillitis, < 
L. tonsilla, tonsils, + -i/ 1 . 9 .) Inflammation of 
tlie tonsils. It is a very common form of sore 
throat, of varying Severity-Follicular tonsilli- 
tis, tonsillitis in which there Is inflammation and in- 
creased secretion ot tho lining of the crypts or follicles of 
the tonsils. 

tonsillotorne (ton-sil'o-tom), u. [< L. tonsil- 
la, tonsil, + Gr. -ro/wf, < ruivetv, rauriv, cut.] 
A surgical instrument for excising more or less 
of tli o tonsil. 

tonsillotomy (ton-si-lot'o-mi), n. [< L. tonsil- 
la, tonsil, Gr. - rouia , K rifivnv, ra/aiv , cut.] 

Iu snrg.j excision of tlio tonsils, 
tonsor (ton'sor), n. [< L. tonsor, tosor, a clip- 
per. a barber, < tomlcrc, pp. tons ns, shear, slia ve.] 
A barber; one who shaves. Combe , Dr. Syn- 
tax’s Tours, ii. 2. [Rare.] 
tonsorial (ton-so'ri-al), a. [< L. tonsorius, of 
or pertaining to shearing or shaving, < tonsor , 
a shaver: see tonsor.] Pertaining to a barber 
or his functions. [Generally humorous.] 
Margaret, Liking her seat in the tonsorial chair, deliv- 
ered herself Into the hands of the professor [the barher). 

S. Judd, Margaret, ii 1 . 

tonsure (ton'gur), n. [< ME. tonsure , < OF. 
(and F.) tonsure = Pr. Sp. Pg. It. tonsura, a 
shearing, clipping, the shaven crown of a priest, 

< L. tonsura, a shearing, clipping, in ML. the 
shaven crown of a priest, < tomlcrc, pp. tonsus , 
shear, clip.] 1. The act of clipping the hair, or 
of shaving the head, or the stato of being shorn. 
— 2. Specifically — (a) In the Roman Catliolic 
and Greek churches, the ceremony of shaving 
or cutting off the hair of the head, either wholly 
or partially, performed upon a candidate as a 
preparatory step to his entering the priesthood 
or embracing a monastic life ; hence, entrance or 
admittance into tho clerical state or a monastic 
order. In the early church the clergy wore the hair short, 
but not Bhaven. The tonsure sccniB to be as old an the 
fifth or sixth century. In the Greek Church the hair is 
wholly shaved olf. In the Romnn Catholic Church n part 
only is shaved, so as to form a circle on the crown of the 
head, and the first tonsure can he given only by a biBhop, 
a mitered abbot, or a cardinal priest. 

Of the ecclesiastical tonsure there were known to the 
Anglo-Saxons, in the early period of their Church, two dis- 
tinctive shapes — the Roman and the Irish; the Roman 
form was perfectly round ; the Irish was made by cutting 
away the hair from the upper part of the fore head in the 
figure of a half-moon, with the convex side before. 

Jlock, Church of our Fathers, I. 180. 

(6) Tho bare plaeo on tho head of a priest or 
monk, formed by shaving or cutting the hair. 

Among some of the monastic orders and friars the ton- 
sure leaves only a circle of hair round the head ; the ton- 
sure of secular clerks, on the other hand, is small. 

Horn. Cath. Diet., p. 793. 
tonsure (ton'gur), v . t . ; pret. uml pp. tonsured, 
ppr. tonsuring'.' [< tonsure, ?t.] To shave or clip 
the hair of the head of; specifically, to give 
the tonsure to. 

Priests must not wear showy garments such as the bish- 
op foihids, and they must have their moustaches and 
beard shaved, and lie tonsured once a mouth. 

The Academy, Feb. 8, 1890, p. 100. 
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tonsured (ton'gurd),^. a. 1. Having received 
the tonsure; shaven; hence, clerical. 

No ecclesiastical privilege had occasioned such dispute, 
or proved so mischievous, as the immunity of all tonsured 
persons from civil punishment for crimes. JIallam. 

2. Having a bald spot on the head like a ton- 
sure. [Rare.] 

flowing o'er the brook 
A tonsured head in middle age forlorn. 

Tennyson, The flrook. 

tonsure-plate (ton'sur-plat), n. A round thin 
plate slightly convex so as to fit the top of tho 
head, used to mark the line of the tonsure ac- 
cording to the Roman rite, 
tontme (ton-ten'), n. and a. [< F. tontine = G. 
tontine , < It. tontina , tontine, a life-insurance 
office; so called from Lorenzo Tonti , a Neapoli- 
tan banker, who originated the scheme (about 
1653).] I. n. An annuity shared by subscribers 
to a loan, with the benefit of survivorship, tho 
sharo of each survivor being increased as the 
subscribers die, until at last tho whole goes to 
the last survivor, tho whole transaction ceasing 
with his death, fly means of tontines many govern- 
ment loans were formerly raised in England. The name is 
nlso applied to the number of those receiving the annuity, 
to their individual sharo or right, and to the system itself. 
The tontine principle has also been applied to life-insur- 
ance. See tontine jxilicy, under II. 

I hear he pays as many annuities as tho Irish tontine. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, i. 1. 
II. a. Of, pertaining to, constituting, or in- 
volving tho principle of tho tontine: as, ton- 
tine profits; tontine funds; tontine insurance. — 
Tontine policy, a policy of insurance in which the poli- 
cy-holder agrees, in common witli the other policy-holders 
under the same plan, that no dividend, return-premium, 
or surrender-value shall ho received for a term of years 
called the tontine period, the entire surplus from all 
sources being allowed to accumulate to the end of that 
period, and then divided among all who have maintained 
their insurances in force. This modification of ordinary 
life-insurance has been ndopted, as optional with the in- 
sured, for the purpose of countervailing the tendency to 
burden long-lived and persistent policy-holders with a 
large amount of premiums in comparison of those uhose 
lives fall in shortly after obtaining insurance. The effec t 
is to reduce the sum payable on deaths after but few years’ 
payment of premiums, and increase the sum payable on 
deaths occurring after a given number of years, 
tontiner (ton-te'ncr), n. [< tontine 4- -crL] 
Ono who shares in a tontiue. 11. L. Stevenson 
and L. Osbourne , Tho Wrong Box, i. [Rare.] 
tonus (to'uus), n. [NL., < Gr. r<5rof, tone: see 
tone' 1 .] 1. Tonicity. 

The maintenance ot muscular tonus. 

0. J. Romanes, Jelly-fish, etc., p. 208. 
2. Tonic spasm. [Rare.] 
tony 1 (to'iu), v . ; pi. tonus (-niz). [Prob. a par- 
ticular use of Tony, which is regarded aud used 
as an nbbr. of Antony. There may be an allu- 
sion to St. Antony's {Anthony's) pig: see tan- 
tony, taniony pig.] A simpleton. 

In Bhort, a pattern and companion fit 
For all the keeping tonics of the pit. 

Dryden, All for Love, Frol., 1. 16. 

tony- (to'ni), a. [< towel 4- -y 1 .] Of a high 
tone; affecting social elegance; genteel; swell. 
[Slang, U. S.] 

Such as himself nnd his wife, lie would 6ay, . . . didn’t 
expect any of her society, hut Mrs. flrnnner ought to be 
tony enough for her. The Atlantic, LX VII. 210. 

tony-hoop (to'ni-hop), n. Same as tonnihood. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

too 1 (to), adr. [Early mod. E. also to; < ME. to, 

< AS. to, too, = G. zn, otc., too, more thnn 
enough; < AS. to, prep.: seo to 1 .] 1. Over; 

more than enough: noting excess, and quali- 
fying an adjective or an adverb. 

Farewell, Alindn: 

I am too full to speak more, and too wretched. 

Fletcher, Loyal Subject, iv. 1. 
Ho names this word Collcdgc too often, and his dis- 
course hears too much on the VniucrsRy. 

Rp. Farle, Micro-cosmographic, A Down c-right Scliollcr. 
[Too in this sense is sometimes erroneously used to qual- 
ify a verb. 

I'll look within no more: 

I have too trusted to my own wild wants, 

Too trusted to myself, to intuition. 

Drowning, Tauline.] 

2. Exceedingly; extremely: an intensive use. 
They continually pretend to have some sovereign power 

over that empire, and yet are too 1 nippy to be at peace with 
it* Jlrouyham. 

3. In addition; also; furthermore; moreover. 

Pretty and witty, wild, and yet, too, gentle. 

Shale., C. of E., iii. 1. lio. 
What, will these young gentlemen too help us to catch 
this fresh salmon, ha? 

Delchcr and Webster, Northward IIo, iv. 3. 
Never was there a more complete victory, achieved too 
within the space of little more than an hour. 

Prescott, Fcrd. and Isa., ii. 12. 
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4. Likewise; in like manner; in the same way. 

As God clothes himself with light as with a garment, 
so. God clothes and apparels his works with light too. 

Donne, Sermons, vL 
Lewis the Fourteenth in his old age became religious : 
he determined that his subjects should be religious too. 

Macaulay, Leigh Hunt. 
Too blame. See blame, v. t, note.— Too many. See 
manyi.— Too much for one. See much.— Too thin. 
Seef/mil. — TOO too. (a) Quite too; altogether too: noting 
great excess or intensity, and formerly so much affected as 
to be regarded as one word, and so often written with a 
hyphen. 

O, that this too too solid flesh would melt, 

Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew ! 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 2. 129. 
O too-too happy ! had that Fall of thine 
Not cancell’d so the Character diuine. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 6. 
Their loues they on the tenter-liookes did racke, 

Rost, boyl’d, bak’d, too too much white, claret, sacke. 
John Taylor, Fennilesse Pilgrimage, quoted in N. and Q., 

[7th ser., X. 498. 
The rigour and extremity of law 
Is sometimes too-too bitter. 

Ford, Perkin Warbeck, ii. 2. 
Hence — (M) As an adjective or an adverb, very good; very 
well : used absolutely. Ray, English Words (ed. 1691), 
p. 70. (c) As an adjective, superlative; extreme; utter; 
hence, enraptured; gushing: applied to the so-called es- 
thetic school, their principles, etc., in allusion to their 
exaggerated affectation. See estheticism, 2. [Colloq.] 

Let the exclusive too-too aesthetes tolerate the remark 
that music and painting do not exist for them, or even for 
the real masters in their respective arts, but for their pow- 
er of addressing, influencing, and delighting the masses 
of mankind. M. and Q., 7th ser., XI. 30. 

too 2 !, jircj). An obsolete spelling of to 1 . 
too 3 t, n. An old spelling of toe. 
too 4 , n. and a. A dialectal spelling of two. 
too 5 (to), v. i . See tew*. 

tooart (to'iirt), ii. [Native Australian.] A 
valuable eucalypt of southwestern Australia, 
Eucalyptus gomplioccphala . it grows 120 feet high, 
with a clear trunk of 50 feet. The wood is one of the 
strongest knowm, very heavy, very durable under ex- 
posure, unwedgeable, and unusually free from defects. 
It is used in ship-building for beams, keelsons, stem- 
posts, and other works below the line of flotation, where 
great strength is required and weight is not objection- 
able. It w'ould be available for piles, and many other 
purposes. Also tuarl and fcicarf. 
took (tuk). Preterit and obsolete or vulgar 
past participle of talcc. 

tool 1 (tol), n. [< ME. tool, tole , to?, < AS. tol, 
in glosses also spelled tool, told = Icel. tol, 
neut. pi., tools; perhaps a contr. of a Teut. 
base *tauda, < AS. tawian = OHG . zaujan, zou- 
jan, MHG. zouwen, G. zauen = Goth, taujan, 
prepare: seo tow 1 .] 1. A mechanical imple- 
ment; any implement used by a craftsman or 
laboror at his work; an instrument employed 
for performing or facilitating mechanical op- 
erations by means of percussion, penetration, 
separation, abrasion, Irictiou, etc., of the sub- 
stances operated upon, for all of which opera- 
tions various motions are required to bo given 
either to the tool or to the work. Such machines 
as tho lathe, planer, slotting-machine, and others em- 
ployed in the manufacture of machinery, arc usually 
called machine-tools. 

Of nlkinnes craftes I contreued toles, 

Of cnrpcntric, of keruercs, and compassed masouns, 

Anu lerned hem lcucl and lyne though I loke dymme. 

Piers Plomnan (fl), x. 177. 
Take thi spades, rake, knyf, and shovelie, 

And cvry tole in beres grees dcfoule. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 31. 
Of Angling and the Art thereof I sing, 

What kind of tools it doth behove to have. 

J. Dennys (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 147). 
The hoe and tho spade were not the tools he [Emerson] 
was meant to work with. O. IF. Holmes, Emerson, xi. 
(«) One of the small pallets or stamps used by the book- 
binder’s finisher to work out thodcsigns on the cover of 
a book: applied to stamps used by hand. ( b ) A small 
round brush used by house-paint era for painting moldings 
nt the margins of panels, window- sashes, andnnrrow' fillets. 

2. By extension, something used in any occu- 
pation or pursuit as tools are used by the me- 
chanic: as, literary tools (books, etc.); soldiers’ 
tools (weapons, etc.); specifically, a sword or 
other weapon. 

Then t lie gome in the grenc grnythed hym swythc 
God ere vp hys grymme tole, Gawayn to smyte. 

Sir Gawaync and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 22G1. 
Wc alle de syren, if it mighte be, 

To ban housbondcs hardy, wys, and free, 

And scerce, and no nigard, nc no fool, 

Ne him that is ngast of every tool. 

Chaucer, Nun’s Priest's Tale, 1. 90. 
Draw thy tool ; here comes two of the house of the Mon- 
ies. Shak., R. and J., i. 1. 87. 

3. One who or that which is made a means to 
some end; especially, a person so used; a more 
instrument to execute the purpose of another; 
a cat’s-paw. 
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Binders' Tools, exemplifying different 
St) Its of design. 

i, AKlme ; 2, ('.roller . 1. Ii\e ; 4, Gas- 
con , s, Demme . o, R<vcr r«iyne . 7, 
fillet . 8, one hue , 9, roll 
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Oh, the easy blockhead ! what a tool I have made of him ! 

Sheridan, The Duenna, ii. 4. 

He had been a clerk, agent, tool, slave, of the great 
Densdeth. T. Winihrop, Cecil Dreeme, v. 

4. A useless or shiftless fellow. [Prov. Eng.] 
— 5. [< tool 1 , ?'.] A figure or ornament im- 
pressed upon the 
cover of a book by 
means of a binders’ 
stamp or tool. 

Take a dentellc bor- 
der; if accurately 
worked, the point of 
each tool will be direct- 
ly in line with the cor- 
responding one oppo- 
site. 

11'. Matthews, Modern 

[Bookbinding (e<l. 

[Grolier Club), p S7. 

A poor tool, a bad 
hand at anything. Uot • 
ten, Slang Diet. — Bor- 
der tool, in ornamen- 
tal metal-work, a wheel 
with a notched or tooth- 
ed edge, set in a handle 
for producing rows of 
dots. — Broad tool. 

Same as footer. — Color- 
ing tool. See color.— 

Cranked tool. See 
cranked. — Culling- 
tool, an instrument of 
steel, about 10 inches 
long, having the hca\y 
butt \\ ound with cord to 
form a handle, used for 
knocking and prying 
apart a cluster of oysteis. It is like a very heavy oyster- 
knife.— Depthening tool. Sec depthen.— Edged tool, 
a cutting instrument; figuratively, an instrument which 
is capable of cutting or otherwise hutting the person 
who uses it; hcncc, to play with edged tools is to act, 
or paiticipatc in action, in connection with something 
which may result disastrously because of insuflleient 
knowledge or experience.— Hooked tool. Sec hooked.— 
Modeling-tools. See modeling.— Obverse, quarter- 
hollow quarter-round, round, sugar-loaf tool. Sec 
the qualify ing words.— Top and bottom tools. See top 1 . 
—To play with edged tools. Sec edged tool, above. (>ec 
also balling-tool, scalloping- tool, side-tool, top-tool. )=s Syn. 
Implement, Instrument, Tool, rtensil. An implement is 
whatever may supply a want or a requisite to an end; it 
is always legaided in reference to its particular use: as, 
ngiieultural implements; imjdemcnts of war. An instru- 
ment is anything which is employed in doing woik or pro- 
ducing a certain result : ns. surgical, mathematical, musi- 
cal instruments. A tool is something less specific than an 
implement, and. when used physically, is one of the small- 
er implements of a mechanic art, such as can be worked by 
the hand . as, gardeneis' tools; joineis’ tools. A utensil is 
literally something to be used ; the word 1ms by image be- 
come restricted to ai tides of domestic and faiming Use. 
I 11 flguratnc use instrument is generally employed in a 
good sense, Imt tool in a dishonorable and contemptuous 
sense : we speak of a man as the instrument of Providence, 
or as a mere tool of cunning men. Formerly implement 
had a figurative sense. 

tool 1 (tbl), v. [< tool 1 * «.] I. traps. In book- 
binding* to ornament or give a final shape to 
by means of a special tool, especially when the 
mark of the tool is intentionally left visible. — 
Tooled edges (of a hook), edges of hook-covers having de- 
vices or patterns impi csscd upon them. Sometimes called 
chased edges. Such edges of leaves are known as goffered 
edges . 

11 . intrans. To work with a tool; specifically, 
in bookbinding, to execute tooling. 

It is not an easy matter to tool accurately. 

IT. Matthews, Modern Bookbinding (ed. Grolier Club), p. 87. 

tool- (tbl), v. [Appar. a fanciful use, ns if ‘to 
manipulate, manage skilfully,’ of tool 1, r.] I, 
trans. 1. To drive, as a four-in-hund, mail- 
coach, racing-wagon, or other wheeled vehicle. 

lie had already the honor of being plucked for “the 
little go": and,. . . on being asked for what profession he 
was fit, had replied with conscious pride, "Hint be could 
tool a coach ” Btdwer, Caxtons, xiii. I. 

2. To draw in a vehicle. [Rare.] 

If a rolling stone trips up the high-stepping marc that 
tools him along through the village street, the local news- 
paper soon hcais of it. A. Jessopp, Arcady, i. 

II. m trans. To drive; ride. 

The luzy horse . . . was only kept from stopping alto- 
gether . . by the occasional Idle play of r.mersun'e whip. 

... So we tnoled on. Harper's Mag., J.XV. 67!>. 

tool-car (tol'kiir), tt. On a railroad, a box-car 
or platform-car provided with track-repairing 
and wrecking tools, for nse in clearing tracks, 
repairing bridges, etc. ; a wrecking-car. 
tool-chest (tdl'chest), n. 1. A chest for hold- 
ing tools. — 2. The tools occupying such a chest, 
tool-coupling (toTkup'ling), n. A screw-cou- 
pling for attaching any tool to its handle, or 
to another part by which it is worked, 
tooler (tdTer), «. A stone-masons’ chisel, from 
two to four inches broad, used for random tool- 
ing. Also called brand tool, and drove. 
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tool-extractor (tol'eks-trak // tor), n. In Kell- 
boring, a clutching device for recovering bro- 
ken tools or rods from the tube, 
tool-gage (tol'gaj), n. A gage employed to test 
the angle of the face of cutting-tools, as of those 
for turning iron. 

tool-holder (tol'h61"der), )i. 1. A tool-handle 
designed to he used with different tools. Such 
holders tire made with a variety of appliances for securing 
the tool temporarily in the handle. They are sometimes 
hollow, the small files, chisels, etc., used with them being 
kept inside the handle when notin use. 

2. A device for holding the tool of a lathe or 
any metal-working machine in position for 
work. — 3. A devico for holding tools to bo 
ground to tho faco of a stone, or for holding 
the stone itself while being faced or finished ; 
a tool-stay. 

tooling (to'ling), n. [Verbal n. of tool 1 , r.] 
Workman ship performed with a tool, as the 
chisel, graver, chasing-tool, etc. Specifically— 
(«) In masonry, stone-dressing in which the face shows 
the parallel maiks of the tool in symmetrical order. (6) 
Decoration applied to leather- work by means of stamps 
and other metal tools, which arc applied hot, and produce 
impressed patterns upon the surface : it is of two kinds, 
gilt tooling, in which leaf-gold is applied to the surface of 
the leather and is fixed in the sunk pattern by the hot 
tool, the superfluous parts being brushed away afterward, 
and blind tooling, in which the pattern is left of the natural 
color of the leather, (c) The act of impressing separately 
incomplete designs upon the covers or hacks of books by 
means of small tools, which in combination produce the 
complete design: applied only to lmnd-work. (d) In carv- 
ing, elaborate ornament by means of chisels and gouges in 
stone or wood, in architecture, joinery, cabinet-woik, elc. 
—Blind tooling. See (b), above.— Gold, random, etc., 
tooling. Sec the adjectives. 

tool-mark (tol'miirk), ». Tho characteristic 
form left on tho surface of any article which 
has been shaped or worked by a tool, such as 
a saw, plane, lathe, etc. 

Before a craftsman can recognise a tool-mark, he must 
he familiar with the tool ; before a geologist knows river- 
marks, he must study the ways of livers. 

F. Campbell, Frost and Fire, I. 04. 

tool-marking (tol'miir'king), n. A method of 
etching marks or names on steel tools, consist- 
ing in coating the part, to bo marked thinly with 
tallow or beeswax, making the desired marking 
with a sharp-pointed instrument through this 
coating, and applying nitric acid. After a few 
minutes, the acid and* tallow arc washed olf, and the 
marks arc found to show clearly on the steel, 
tool-post (torpost), it. In a lathe, a holder or 
support for tho cutting-tool. It consists of an up- 
right piece on the slide-iest, fitted with a slot thtough 
which the cutting-tool is passed, and a set-screw for hold- 
ing the tool in position. Also tool-stock. 
tool-rest (tol'rost), ». A devico on the front of 
a lathe, used either as n support for a hand- 
tool or for holding a cutting-tool in position. 
It has sometimes various adjustments for mov- 
ing the tool. See slide-rest, and cut under lathe* 
toolsi (torsi), 11 . [< late Skt. tula si.] A spe- 

cies of basil or Ocimunt, held sacred by the 
worshipers of Vishnu. 

tool-stack (tol'stak), n. A tool-post or tool- 
holder. 

tool-stay (tol'stfi), 7i. A slotted piece so fitted 
in a lathe-rest that a drill or internal cutting 
tool can bo held in tho slot, 
tool-stock (tol'stok), n. Same as tool-post. 
tool-stone (tol'ston), ii. See tho quotation. 

The oval tool-stones, . . . or “Tilhuggcrstcens"of the 
northern antiquaries, arc oval or egg shaped stones, more 
or less indented on one or both surfaces. Their use Is not 
at present thoroughly understood. Some antiquaries sup- 
pose that they were held between the Anger ami thumb, 
nnd used as hammers or chippcrs. If, however, a large 
series is obtained, it will he found that the depression 
varies greatly in depth, nnd that sometimes the stone i3 
completely perforated, which favours the view of those 
who regard these implements as ringstones for nets, or 
small hammer-heads. Lubbock, Prc-liistoric Times, p. 102. 

toolye, toolzie (tol'yi), r. i. [< OF. touiUcr, 
mix, mingle, confound: seo toil 1 .] To quarrel. 
Also written tuilyie, tuil-ie. [Scotcli.] 
toolye, toolzie (tol'yi), ». [< toolye, r. ; cf. 

toil I, ».] A ljroil; a quarrel. Also written 
tuilyie, Uiil:ic. [Scotch.] 
toom (tom or turn), a. and n. 1 [< ME. loom, 
tom, < AS. to in = OS. liimi (also Idling ) = OHG. 
ritomi, Mini, in uidar-:6mi (also sttomig), = Icel. 
him r --- Sw. Dan. tom, empty, vacant.] I. a. 
Empty. [Obsolcto or prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

Saddled and bridled 
And hooted rade he ; 

Toom hame cam the saddle, 

But never cam lie ! 

Bonnie George Campbell (Child’s Ballads, III. 93). 

Ye shall have plenty of supper — ours is nac toom pantry, 
and still less a locked ane. Scott, Pirate, vii. 

II. u. A piece of waste ground where rub- 
bish is shot. [Scotch.] 


toot 

toom (tom or turn), v. t. [< toom, a.] To empty. 
[Scotch and prov, Eng.] 

Thou maun nwa’ out to the Cauf-craigs, . . . 

And there toom thy brock-skin bag. 

Fray of Suport (Child's Ballads, VI. 118). 

toomf (tom), ii . 2 [< ME. toom , tome, tom , < Icel. 
tom , vacant time, leisure, < tomr, vacant, emp- 
ty : see toom , «.] Vacant time ; leisure. 

Antenor not tariet ne no tome hade, 

But went to the wale kyng on his way sonc. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1790. 
More of wele watg in that wyse 
Then I cowthe telle tha 3 I tom lindde. 

Alliterative Poems (e d. Morris), i. 134. 

toomly (tom'li), adv. [< ME. tomhj, tombhj ; 
< toom + -hj 2 .] 1. Without an occupant; with- 
out contents; emptily. [Obsolete or Scotch.] 
And ever}' one on high horse sat. 

But Willie’s horse radc toomly. 

Willie's Drowned in Garnery (Child’s Ballads, II. 184). 

2f. Leisurely; idly. 

Why tar}' ye so tomly, & turnys not furthe? 

Destruction of Troy (C. E. T. S.), 1. 45G9. 

toon 1 (ton), n. A dialectal form of town. 
toon 2 f, indef. pron. An obsolete form of font 2 . 
toon 8 , toona(tdn, to'niL), ii. [< Hind, tun, tun, 
Skt. fujuiff.] An East Indian tree, Ccdrcla Toona, 
found also in Java and Australia. In native forests 
it is very large, 
having often a 
clear stem of SO 
or 100 feet. The 
wood is of a brick- 
led color, soft hut 
not splitting or 
warping, very du- 
rable, and safe 
from white nuts. 

It is very exten- 
sively used in In- 
dia for all kinds 
of furniture, for 
door-panels, and 
for carving. Also 
called Indian 
mahogany, and 
known in thcEng- 
lish markets ns 
Maul mein cedar. 

toona, ii. Sco 
tooifi. 

toondra,u.See 

tundra. 

toort, a. Seo 
torK 

Toorcomanf, it. An old spelling of Turkoman. 
tooroo (tii'ro), n. [S. Amor. turn.] A South 
American palm, (Knocarpus liataua, growing 
to tho height of from 50 to 70 feet. The hard 
outer wood of the trunk is used for inlaid work, 
billiard-cues, walking-sticks, etc. 
toot* (tot), v. [Early mod. E. also tote; also 
dial, tote, tout (see tout 1 ), and (Sc.) tcct; < ME. 
toten, < AS. tutiaii, project, stick out ; cf. MD. 
tote, tuyl = OIIG. tiittii, tutu, tutto, tuto, tutti, 
MUG. tuttc, lute, a teat; Icel. tuta, a peak, 
prominence (tola, peak of a shoe). = Sw. tut, a 
point, muzzle, = Dan. tud, a spout; the orig. 
senso seems to have been ‘project,’ hence ‘put 
one’s head out, look all about, peep,’ and so 
‘seek for custom,’ etc. See tout 1 , and cf. tut 1 .] 

1. intrans. 1. To project; stand, stick, or bulge 
out. [Prov. Eng.] 

Tho’ perhaps lie had never a Shiit to his Back, yet he 
would have a toting huge swelling Ituft about his Neck. 

Howell, Letters, I. iii. 32. 

2. To shoot up, as plants. Halliwcll. [Prov. 
Eng.] — 3f. To becomo visible; peep out; show. 

His hod was full of holes <fc his heer oute, 

With his ktioppcd schon clouted ful thykke ; 

His ton [toes] toteden out as lie the lomlc treddedc. 

Piers Ploinnan’s Crede (E. E. T. S.), 1. 425. 

4f. To glance; peer; look; gaze; pore. 

Tristly may Troiell tote oner the walle, 

And loke vpon lenght, er his loue come! 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 8178. 
How fair Narcissus, tooting on his shade, 

Reproves disdain, and tells liow form doth vade. 

Peelc, Arraignment of Paris, i. 5. 

5. Hence, to look or search narrowly; pry in- 
quisitively. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Those observants were spying, tooting, and looking, 
watching and prying, what they might hear or see against 



Toon {Cedrtl.t Tvona). 


the see of Rome. 


Latimer, Misc. Selections. 


Nor loot in Cheapsidc baskets carnc and late. 

Bp. Ilall, Satires, IV. ii. 45. 

6. To try; endeavor. Hallitrcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
Il.t trans. To see; behold; observe. 

Whow myjt-tou ill thine lirotlier ei 3 c a lmrc mote token, 
And in tliyn owen eije nou 3 t a hem toten? 

Piers Plowman's Crede (E. E. T. S.), 1. 142. 


toot 2 (lot), r. 
rarely lute ; < 


[Early mod. E. also tout, tote , 
ME. "tuteu (in the derived noun 
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toot 

lute , ionic), prob. < MD. tuyten , D. tuiten, also 
tocten = MLG. tuten , sound a horn, = OHG, 
diozan, MHG. diczcn, make a loud noise, = Ieel. 
thjota , 'whistle as tho wind, sough, resound, = 
AS. thcotan , howl, make a noise, = Sw. tjuta, 
howl, = Dan. tittle, howl, blow a horn ; cf. D. 
toct-liorcn, a bugle-horn, MHG. duz, m., noise, 
Ieel. Ihytr, noise, wliistling wind, Goth, thiit- 
hiturn , horn, trumpet; perhaps orig. imitative, 
as the later forms are regarded.] I. intrans. 

1. To blow a horn, a whistle, or other wind- 
instrument; especially, to produce harsh or 
discordant sounds with a horn, cornet, trumpet, 
whistle, or the like. 

To Tute in a home, corn ucin ere. 

Led ns, Manip. Yocab. (E. E. T. S.), p. 19G. 
That foule musicke which a home maketli, being tooted 
in. Chaloncr, tr. of Moriaj Encomium, H b. (Nares.) 

2. To give out sound, as a wind-instrument 
when blown : usually a word of disparagement. 

0 lady, I heard a wee horn toot, 

And it blew wonder clear. 

Lord Barnaby (Child’s Ballads, 11. 309). 
You are welcome to my thoughts ; and these arc, to part 
with the little tooting instrument iu your jacket to the 
llrst fool you meet with. 

J . F. Cooper, Last of Mohicans, xii. 

3. To make sounds like those of a horn or a 
steam-whistle ; trumpet. 

We made a very happy escape from the elephants. They 
soon got our scent, mised their trunks, tooted as no loco- 
motive could toot, their ears sticking out straight, and off 
they went through the trees and tall grass. 

The Century, XXXIX. G13. 

4. Specifically, to call: said of somo grouse. 

The [pinnated] Grouse in the spring commences about 

April to toot, and can be heard nearly a mile. 

Sportsman's Gazetteer, p. 1*24. 

5. To whine; cry. JTattiweU . [Prov. Eng.] 
ii. trails. 1. To sound on a horn, trumpet, 

pipe, or the like. 

Jockie, say, What might lie be 
That sits on yonder hill, 

And tooteth out his notes of glee? 

H\ Browne, Shepherd's Pipe, ii. 

2. To blow, as an instrument of sound. 

The elephant . . . turned and went down the hill, . . . 
tooting his trumpet as though in great fright. 

The Century, XXXIX. C13. 

toot 2 (tot), n. [< loot 2 , t\] 1. A sound made 

by blowing on a wind-instrument; a note as of 
a horn ; a blast. 

But I line nae bioo’ of charges, since that awfu’ morning 
that a tout of a horn, at the Cross of Edinburgh, blew half 
the faithfu' ministers of Scotland out of their pulpits. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxxix. 
Go to the farthest end of the room and blow the pipe in 
gentle toots. Mayer, Sound, p. 78. 

2. A blow-out; a spree: as, to go on a toot. 
[Slang, U. S.] 

toot 3 (tot), [Origin uncertain ; cf. ton ft, «.] 

1. A lazy, worthless person. [Slang.] 

Marsh Yates, the “ shif’less foot,” and his beautiful, en- 
ergetic wife. Harpn's Mag., LXXYII. SOI. 

2. The devil. IJaUitccll . [Prov. Eng.] 
tooter 1 ! (to'ter), n. [Early mod. E. totcr; < ME. 

*totcrc , tootcrc; < toot 1 4- -crL] 1. That which 
projects or stands out. 

Jlor. The world will take her for an unicorn. . . . 

Val. Examine but this nose. 

Sco. I have a totcr. 

Val. Which placed with symmetry is like a fountain 
I’ the middle of her face. ... 

Aur. A nose of wax ! Shirley, Duke’s Mistress iv - 1. 

2. One who looks or peers; a watchman. 

These thingus forsothc seide the Lord to me, Go, and 
put a tootcrc; and what cuere thing he slial see, telle he. 

Wyclif, Isa. xxi. G. 

too ter 2 (to 7 ter), n. [Early mod. E. also totcr; 
< toot 2 + -cr 1 .] 1. One who toots; ono who 

plays upon a pipe, horn, or other wind-instru- 
ment. 

Hark, hark ! these tolers tell us the king ’s coming. 

Fletcher and Jlouley , Maid in the Mill, iii. 1. 
2. That on which one toots, or on which a 
sound is produced by blowing. 

Here is a boy that loves to . . . coast, skate, Are crack- 
ers, blow squash tooters. 0. W. Holmes, Professor, viii. 

tooth, (toth), n. ; pi. tcctli (tetli). [< ME. ioih 
(pi. teth), < AS. toth (pi. teth, rarely tothas) = 
OS. tand= OFries. toth= MD. D. tarf = MLG. 
taut, LG. tan = OH G.znnd, zan, MHG. cant, zan , 
G. zahn = Ieel. tdnn (orig. * tan nr, * tan dr) = Sw. 
Dan. f««f7=Goth. tunthus (Teut. tanth-, tuhth-) 
= W. dant = Corn, danz = Bret, dant = OIr. dot 
= L. dens (dent-) (> It. dentc = Sp. diente = Pg. 
dente — P. dent, >E, dent 2 ) =;Gr. odovg ( odovr -), 
also bfi&v (odovr-) = Litli. dantis= Pers. dandan 
= Skt. dant, tooth; perhaps with an orig. initial 
radical vowel (obscured by lack of accent, re- 


duced to o- in Gr. and lost in the other tongues), 
orig. Teut. *ctanth -, "ctand- = L. *cdcn(t -) = Gr. 
w e6ovt- =r Skt. *adant-, etc., lit. ‘eater’ or ‘ eat- 
ing, J identical with AS. ctcndc (= L. cdcn(t-)s 
= Gr. kduv (edovr-)), eating, ppr. of ctan, etc., = 
h. cderc = Gr. ifieiv, cat: see cat.'] 1. A hard 
(horny, dentinal, osseous, ehitinous, calcare- 
ous, or silicious) body or substance, in the 
mouth, pharynx, gullet, or stomach of an ani- 
mal, serving* primarily for the apprehension, 
mastication, or trituration of food, and secon- 
darily as a weapon of attack or defense, and for 
a variety of other purposes, as digging in the 
ground, climbing, articulation of vocal sounds, 
etc. In man and mammals generally teeth are confined 
to the mucous membrane of the premaxillary, supramaxil- 
lary, and infmmaxillary bones, and true teeth arc present 
throughout the class, w ith a few exceptions. (Sec Edentata, 
Monotremata.) True teeth existed in Cretaceous biids, 
as the Arch.ro]>- 
teryx, Hcspcrorni*, 
ami Ichthyornis ; 
no recent birds 
have teeth. (See 
cut under Ichthy- 
ornis.) In reptiles, 
hatrachinns, ami 
fishes teeth are 
the rule; in these 
classes they may 
he not only on the 
maxillary bones of 
citherov both jaws, 
but also on the pal- 
ate-bones, pharyn- 
geal bones, vomer, 
etc. Cheloniansaic 
devoid of teeth, 
their horny beaks 
answering for bit- 
ing, as is also the 
case with birds. 

True teeth are usually attached to the bones of the jaws by 
being socketed in pits or grooves called alveoli, this mode 
of articulation being termed gomphosis. In leptiles, etc., 
the attachment to bone may be more intimate, and may 
occur in several ways, whence the terms acrodont, holco - 
dont, pleurodont, thecodont, etc. True teeth in vertebrates 
arc cnderonic structures which develop from odontoblasts, 
and consist chiefly of a substance called dentin, to which 
may be added cement and enamel; which hard strnctuies, 
as a rule, arc disposed about a pulp-cavity, filled with soft 
tooth-pidy, or the nutrient and nervous structures of the 
tooth. This cavity may close up or remain wide open ; in 
the latter case, teeth grow perennially or for an indefinite 
period. (See Glircs, Jiodcntia.) Dentin resembles bone in 
most respects, and differs especially in the fineness and 
parallelism of the tubules which radiate from the central 
cavity. Ivory is a variety of dentin. The hard tissues of 
teeth are sometimes intricately folded (see labyrinthodont, 
with cut); hut individual teeth arc seldom compounded 
(sec, however, Onictcropodid/c). Tcctli of monotremes, 
when present, arc horny and not dentinal. There may be 
one or several rows of maxillary teeth, which successively 
come into position, as the molars of the elephant, or arc 
simultaneously in position, as is the rule. In all mammals 
true teeth are confined to a single row, upon the bones above 
mentioned; and in nono arc tlieie moie than two sets of 
teeth. Mammalswith onlyonesctof teeth are termed mon- 
ophyodont; those with two sets, diplu/odont. In diphyo- 
dont mammals the first or temporary setof teeth are termed 
milk-teeth ; these are sometimes shed in the womb; the 
second set are the permanent tcctli. According to their 
special shapes, or theirspccial scats, tcctli of diphyodonts 
are divided into three sets — incisors, canines, and molars. 
An incisor of the upper jaw is any tooth situated upon the 
premaxillary bone ; an incisor of the under jaw is any tooth 
of the mandible which opposes a superior incisor. An 
upper canine is the single first or most anterior tooth of 
the supram ax illary hone; an under canine is the tooth 
which opposes this one, and on closure of the mouth passes 
in front of it. A molar tooth is one of the back teeth, or 
grinders. Molars arc divided into false inolais, premolars, 
or bicuspids, and true molars ; the premolars being those 
which are preceded by milk-molars, the molars proper 
being those which have no predecessors. Tims, the per- 
manent dentition of a diphyodont mammal differs from 
the milk-dentition l>y the addition of true molars. This 
classification of the teeth enables us to construct conve- 
nient dental formula;, (rice dental formula, under dental.) 
The incisors are generally simple, single-rooted, nipping 
or cutting teeth, whence the name (hut see soricidcnt, with 
cut). The canine is likewise a simple tooth, but one which 
in the Carnivora, as a dog or cat, is lengthened and even 
saber-like (the name is taken from its condition in the dog, 
and retained whether this tooth be actually caniniform or 
not). The molar, grinding, or crushing teeth usually have 
more than one root or fang, and more than one cusp or 
prominence upon the crown ; they are hence called bicus- 
pid, tricuspid, multicusjnd, etc., as the premolars (bicus- 
pids) and molars (multicuspids) of man ; their crowns are 
variously tuberculous, giving rise to special descriptive 
terms, as bunodont, symborodont , bathmodont, selenodont, 
mastodont, etc., and also hi -, tri-, quadri -, quinquc-tubercu- 
latc, etc. One molar or premolar above and below, in car- 
nivorous quadrupeds, is specially modified with a sharp 
crest which cuts against its fellow of the other jaw like 
a scissor-blade ; such a tooth is termed sectorial or car- 
nassial. A tooth (incisor or canine) which projects fioni 
the mouth is termed a tusk or tush, ns in the elephant, 
xvalrus, narwhal, wild boar and others of the pig family, 
and the fossil saber-toothed cats (Machicrodontinrc). (See 
cuts under Monodon, saber-toothed, and tusk.) A tooth may 
be peculiarly folded upon itself to serve as a channel for 
the conveyance of a poisonous fluid, as in the rattlesnake : 
such a tooth is termed a .fang. (Sec jmson-fang, and cut 
under Crotalus.) A tooth is commonly divided into a crown, 
a neck nr cingulum, embraced by the gum, and a fang or 
root — the latter, which may be multiple, being socketed 


tooth 

in the alveolar process of the jaw. Any animal’s set of 
teeth, or the chai acter of that set, constitutes its dentition. 
Decay of the teeth is caries, and a decaying tooth is said 
to he canons. The scientific study ami desci iption of teeth 
is odontology or odontography. In pursuing this subject, 
see the various muds above italicized, ami many of the 
cuts cited under skull, as well as those under Dcsmodontcs, 
mavillaiy, palate, Pythom'dze, scatyriform, and supra- 
maxillary. 

As blak as cole icheon tliei were in dede, 

Save only tiler tethe ther was noo white to see. 

’ Gcnerydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1943. 

Notliur at thy mete thy toth thou pyke. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 14. 

No vertebrate animal has teeth in any part of the ali- 
mentary canal save the mouth and pharynx— except a 
snake (R.achi< don), which has a series of what must be 
termed teeth, formed by the projection of the inferior 
spinous processes of numerous anterior veitebrsc into the 
asophagus. Huxley, Anat. Vert., p. 81. 

2. In Invcrtchrata, one of various hard bodies, 
presenting great variety of position and struc- 
ture, which may occur in the alimentary canal 
from the mouth to the stomach. Such teeth are 
always ecderonic, cuticulnr, or epithelial structures, as the 
numerous tcctli upon the lingual ribbon of gastropods, as 
the snail. These are true teeth, of ehitinous structme, 
veiy numerous, ami very regulaily arranged in cross-rows 
each of which usually consists of differently shaped teeth 
distinguished by name (as median, admedian, uncinal, 
etc.), and the whole character of which is important in 
classification. (See odontophore, cuts under radula and 
ribbon, and various clnssifieatory terms cited under radu- 
la.) Various hard tooth-like or jaw-like projections re- 
ceive the name of teeth, ascertain ehitinous protubeiances, 
called cardiac or gastric teeth, in the stomach of the lob- 
ster, crab, etc. 

3. In zool., a projection resembling or likened ( 
to a tooth. Specifically —(a) A homy process of the cut- 
ting edge of the beak of many birds, as the falcon and 
Bbrike. Sec cut under dcntirostral. (!>) A process of the 
shell in many bivalves, at or near the hinge. Thus, a ge- 
nus Anodonta is so named from the absence of these teeth, 
conspicuous in related genera. See cardinal teeth (under 
cardinal, find cuts under bivalve, Caprotinidee, and Pli- 
catula. (c) A tooth-like or jaw-like part (sometimes a jaw 
itself)of various invertebrates. See cuts under Clypeastri- 
dic and lantern of Aristotle (under lantern). 

4. In hot., any small pointed marginal lobe, 
especially of a leaf: in mosses applied to the 
delicate fringe of processes about the mouth of 
the capsule, collectively known as thejtcristomc. 
See peristome , Musci, and cuts under cilium and 
Dicrannm. — 5. Any projection corresponding 
to or resembling the tooth of an animal in 
shape, position, or office; a small, narrow, pro- 
jecting piece, usually one of a set. (a) One of the 
piojections of a comb, a saw, a file, a harrow, or a rake. 

Cheese that Mould break the teeth of a new hand-saw 

I could endue noM' like an ostrich. 

Fletcher (and another ), Love s rilgriinnge, ii. *2. 
(b) One of the tines or prongs of a fork (c) One of the 
sharp Mires of a carding-instrument. (d) One of a series 
of projections on the edge of a wheel which catch on cor- 
responding parts of a wheel or other body ; a cog. See 
cut under pinion. 

6. pi. In a rose-cut diamond, the lower zone of 
facets. They form a truncated cone-shaped 
base for the crown. — 7. In veneering, the rough- 
ness rnado by tho tootliiug-planc on tho sur- 
faces to bo glued together to afford a good 
hold for the glue. — 8. Figuratively, a fang; 
tho sharp or distressing part of anything. 

Blow, 1)1om', thou winter Mind; . . . J 

'Thy tooth is not so keen, * • 

Because thou ait not seen. 

Shak., As you Like it, ii. 7. 177. 

9. Palate; relish; taste, literally or figura- 
tively. Compare a sweet tooth, below. 

Chart. He’s an excellent musician himself, jou must 
note that. 

May. And having met one fit for his OM*n foo//i ( you see, 
he skips from us. 

Dckkcr and Webster, Nortlnvard Ho, iv. 4. 

These are not dishes for thy dainty tooth. 

Drydcn, tr. of Persius’s Satires, iii. 229. 

It was much the same everywhere — affable greetings, 
pressing invitations, great courtesy, hut nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, for the impatient tooth of a correspondent. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVI1I. 8G7. 

10. Keep; maintenance. Hattiwcll. [Prov. 
Eng.]— Addendum of a tooth. See addendum.— 
Admedian teeth, in conch. See admedian.— Armed to 
the teeth. Sec armed.— Artificial teeth, pieces of ivo- 
ry or porcelain fashioned in the shape of natural teeth, 
used to replace the latter xvliich have been lost nr extract- 
ed. "When made of porcelain they are further known as 
incorruptible, mineral , or vi Ire scent teeth.— A sweet tooth, 
a fondness for sweet food. 

I am glad that my Adonis hath a succte tooth in his head. 

Lyly, Euphuos (ed. Arbor), p. 308. 
Basloccipital tooth. See basioccijntal.— Bicuspid 
teeth. Sec Weal’d.— Bulb of a tooth. Sec bulb.— By 
or with the skin of one’s teeth. See skin.— Canine 
teeth. See def. 1 , and canine.— Caniniform tooth, any 
tooth, M'hether a canine or other, that resembles the spe- 
cialized canine of a carnivore in size and shape : as, lateral 
incisors caniniform ; canines not caniniform.— Capsule 
Of teeth, the membrane of Nasmyth. See Nasmyth's mem- 
brane, under membranp.— Cardinal teeth, in conch., the 
hinge-teeth of a bivalve. See def. 3 (6), hinge-tooth , and 



<t, cnatnel of crown ; l\ pulp-cavity ; c, ce- 
ment of roots or fnn^s ; S, dentin. (In A the 
letter d is opposite the cingulum.) 
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cut under WraZiv,— Clean as a hound's tooth, perfectly 
clean ; like polished ivory.— Deciduous teeth. SeemiM> 
tooth and dentition. — Dog teeth. See dog-tooth.— Ele- 
phant’s-tooth, a kind of tooth-shell. Dentalium clcphan- 
tinum.— Eplcycloidal teeth. Seeepicycloidal (with cut). 
— Eruption of teeth, the cutting or appearance of the 
teeth of any kind ; dentition. — Esophageal teeth. See 
esophageal, and third quotation under def. 1. — Eye teeth. 
See eye-tooth.— Formula of teeth. See dental formula 
(under dental), and def. 1.— From one’s teeth, not from 
the heart; reluctantly or as a matter of form. 

When the best hint was given him, he not took 't, 

Or did it from his teeth. Shah., A. and C., iii. 4. 10. 
Gllrlform teeth, any teeth that resemble the perennial 
incisors of the rodents or Glires.— Hen’s teeth, that which 
does not exist, or which is extremely rare or unlikely. 
Compare the like use of black sican (under sicanl). [Col- 
loq.]_ Hunting tooth, in toothed gearing , a single tooth, 
either of the wheel or of the pinion, more than what is re- 
quired to make the numbers of teetli in the wheel and in 
the pinion commensurable. Thepurposeof aliunting tooth 
is to prevent the same teeth from coming into contact at 
each revolution, and thus to distribute more uniformly the 
wearing elfectof friction. — Incisive tooth. S ee incisive 
edge (under incisive), and incisor . — In spite or despite of 
one’s teeth, despite all resistance or opposition. Shak., 
M. W. of W., v. 5. 133.— In the teeth, (a) In direct oppo- 
sition or conflict. 

Four brigades, under the conduct of Sebast, . . . had no 
sooner reached the top of the hill but they met Ficro- 
chole in the teeth , and those that were with him scattered. 

Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, i. 49. 

(h) To one’s face ; openly. 

Dost thou jeer and flout me in the teeth ? 

Shak., C. of E., ii. 2. 22. 

In the teeth of. (a) Despite ; in defiance of ; in opposi* 
tion to. 

As the oath taken by the clergy was in the teeth of their 
principles, so was their conduct in the teeth of their oath. 

Macaulay , Hallam’s Const. Hist. 
(6) Straight against : noting direction : as, to walk in the 
teeth of the wind. 

Their vessels go only before the wind, and they had a 
strong steady gale almost directly in their teeth. 

Bruce, Source of the Kile, I. 62. 

(c) In the face or presence of ; before. 

The carrier scarcely knew what to do in the teeth of so 
urgent a message. R. D. Blackmore, Cripps the Carrier, i. 
Lateral teeth, in conch. See lateral, a., 3, and n., 1 (a) 
(6). — Lingual teeth. See lingual .— Mandibular teeth, 
(a) The teeth of the mandible or lower jaw of any verte- 
brate. ( b ) The processes or serration of the mandibles of 
any insect, as a stag-beetle.— Maugre one’s teetht. See 
maugre. — Maxillary teeth. See m axillary.— Median 
teeth, in conch., the single middle teeth of the several 
cross-rows of radular teeth, as distinguished from the 
paired admedian, lateral, or uncinal teeth of each cross- 
row.— Milk-teeth. See def. 1 and milk-tooth.— Molari- 
fonn teeth, any teeth, whether molars or others, which 
serve for crushing, or resemble true grinders in shape or 
office.— Molar teeth. See def. 1, molar, n., and cut under 
supramaxillary.— Old woman’s tooth. Same as router- 
plane (which see, under router).— Permanent, pharyn- 
geal, pitted, stomachal teetli. See the adjectives.— 
Premolar teeth. See def. 1, premolar, and cuts under 
palate and s upramaxillary.— Radular teeth, in conch. 
See radula (with cut), and cuts under ribbon and toxoglos- 
satc.— Stomach teeth. See stomach-tooth.— Superadd- 
ed teeth, the six posterior permanent teeth of either jaw 
of man — that is, the true molars.— Teeth Of succession, 
the ten anterior permanent teeth of each jaw of man, which 
succeed the milk-teeth— that is, the incisors, canines, and 
premolars, as taken together, and distinguished from su- 
peradded teeth.— Temporary teeth, the milk-teeth.— 
To cast one’s colt’s tooth, to have a colt’s tooth. See 
colt— To cast or throw in one’s teeth, to give boldly, as 
a challenge, taunt, reproach, etc. Mat. xxvii. 44.— To cut 
one’s eye-teeth, to acquire worldly wisdom by experi- 
ence; have one's wits sharpened. Compare like implica- 
tion of wisdom-tooth.— To cut the teeth. Sec cut.— To 
have (carry) a bone in the teeth. Same as to carry a 
bone in the mouth. See 6ond .— To hide one’s teetht, to 
dissimulate one’s hostility ; feign friendship. 

The jailer . . . hid his teeth , and, putting on a show of 
kindness, seemed much troubled that we should sit there 
abroad. T. Ellwood, Life (ed. Howells), p. 323. 

To hit in the teeth With, to taunt or twit with ; throw 
in the teeth of. 

If you be my friend, keep you so ; if you have done me 
a good turn, do not Aft me t* the teeth with ’t; that's not 
the part of a friend. 

Beau, and FI., Wit at Several Weapons, v. 1. 
To lie in one’s teeth. See lic 2 .— To love the tooth, to 
he an epicure or gourmet. 

Very delicate dainties, . . . greatly sought by them that 
love the tooth so well. 

Holland , tr. of Camden, p. 543. (Davies.) 

To one’s (the) teeth, to one's face ; openly *, boldly ; de- 
fiantly : sometimes intensified as to the hard teeth. 

Mowbray in fight him matchless honour won ; . . . 

Giffoid seemed danger to her teeth to dare. 

Drayton, Barons’ Wars, ii. 43. 
Tooth and nail, with biting and scratching ; hence, with 
all strength and means ; with one’s utmost efforts. 

And physic will favour ale (as it is hound), 

And stand against beer both tooth and nail. 

Randolph, Commendation of a Pot of Good Ale. 
Tooth of the mentum. Snmeasmentum-looth.— To set 
the teeth on edge. See edge.— To show one’s teeth, 
to threaten. 

When the Law shows her teeth, but dares not bite. 

Young, Love of Fame, i. 17. 
To take the bit in the teeth. See Mi.— Uncinal teeth, 
in conch. See toi cm a/.— Villi form teeth. See vzlliform. 
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— "Wisdom teeth. See wisdom-tooth.— With teeth and 
all, tooth and nail. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vlii. C. 
tooth (tdtli), r. [< ME. too then, tothen ; < tooth, 
».] I. trans. 1. To bite; taste. 

They were many times in doubt which they should 
touth first, or taste last. Gosson, Schoole of Abuse. 

2. To furnish with teeth: as, to tooth a rake. 

That towe is toothed thicke as the mesure 
Of erees wol not passe hem, upwarde bende . . . 
And every corne wol start into this chare. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 159. 
The twin cards toothed with glittering wire. 

Wordsworth. 

3. To indent; cut into teeth ; jag. 

Then saws were toothed, and sounding axes made. 

Dry den, tr. of Virgil’s Georgies, i. 215. 

4. To lock one in another, 
n. intrans . If. To teethe. 

When thaire crestes springe 
As seke are thay as children in tothinge. 

Palladius , Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 25. 

2. To interlock, as cog-wheels, 
toothache (totk'iik), n. [Formerly also tooth- 
ach, toothakc; < ME. tothachc, < AS. totliccc , < 
toth, tooth, + ccc , ache: see tooth and aclic *.] 
Pain in the teeth ; odontalgia. Toothache was 
once supposed to be caused by a worm in the 
tooth. Compare worm. 

Coughes and cardiacles, crampes and tothachcs. 

Piers Plomnan (B), xx. 81. 
I am troubled 

With the toothache , or with love, I know not whether; 
There is a worm in both. 

Massinger, Parliament of Love, i. 5. 

toothache-grass (toth'iik-gras), it. A grass, 
Clcnium Americanum, of the southern United 
States. The culm is 3 or 4 feet high, end beers a curi- 
ous dense and much-awned one-sided spike with a fiat 
racllis, which is strongly curved backward. This grass 
lias a very pungent taste. 

toothache-tree (tiith'ak-tre), it. 1. The prick- 
ly-ash. — 2. The somewhat similar Aralia spi- 
nosa, or angelica-tree, sometimes called wild 
orange. 

toothback (totb'bnk), n. A tooth-hacked or 
prominent bombyeid moth; a pebble. See 
Notodonta. 

tooth-hacked (totli'bakt), a. Having a tooth 
or prominence on the back, as a caterpillar of 
the family Notodoutidw. 

tooth-hearer (tbth'bar"Y*r),. n. The odonto- 
phore of a mollusk. 

toothbill (totli'bil), ii. The tooth-hilled pigeon 
(manu-mea) of the Samoan Islands. See cut 
under DiditnciiUis. 

tooth-hilled (toth'bild), a. In ornitli., having 
one or more tooth-like processes of the homy 
integument on the cutting edges of the bill, 
(a) Dentirostral, ns n falcon or a slirike. See cut under 
dentirostral. (6) Serratirostral, ns a sawbill or a hum- 
ming-bird. See cut under scrratiroslral.— Tooth-billed 
bower-bird, a rare and remarkable bower-bird, Sceno - 



Tooth-billed Bower-bird {Scetiofcnts deiitirostris). 


ptocus (or Scenopocctes) dentirostris, lately discovered (1875) 
in the Rockingham Bay district of Australia. — Tooth- 
billed pigeon, Didunculus slrigirostris. See cut under 
Didunculus. 

tooth-blancht (tbtli'blanch), it. Something to 
whiten the teeth; a dentifrice. 

Denlifricium, tooth-powder, tooth sope, or tooth-Wanch. 

Noincnclator . 15S5. (.Yarns.) 

tooth-brush (toth'brush), it. A small brush, 
until a long straight or curved handle, used for 
cleaning the teeth. 

toothbrush-tree (totb'brush-tre), n. See Sal- 
vadoran. 

tooth-carpenter (tbth'kiir'pen-ter), n. A den- 
tist. [Humorous slang.] 

tooth-cress (tiith'kres), ». Same as corahcort. 
tooth-drawert (toth'dra'er), 11 . [< ME. totli- 
drawer, tothdrawurc ; < tooth + drawer.'] One 
who draws teeth, especially as a profession; a 
dentist. 

Of portours and of pykeporses, and pyled [bald] loth-draw- 
ers. Piers Plowman (C), vii. 370. 

His face so ill favouredly made that he looks at all times 
as if a toothdrawer were fumbling about his gums. 

Dekker, Gull’s Hornbook. 


tooth-like 

tooth-drawing (toth'dni'ingl, > 1 . The act of 
extracting a tooth; the practice of extracting 
teeth. 

toothed (totbt), a. [< ME. tothed, tothijd; < 
tooth + -rd 2 .] 1. Having teeth: furnished 

with teeth. 

Four maned lions hale 

The sluggish wheels; solemn their toothed maws, 

Their surly eyes brow-liidden. Keats , Endymion, il. 

2. Jagged; notched; dentate; serrate. 

The crushing is effected by means of two grooved cyl- 
inders consisting of toothed discs. 

Spons' Encyc. Maiutf., I. 454. 

Specifically — («) Thorny. 

Tooth'd briers, sharp furzes, pricking goss and thorns. 

Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. ISO. 
(A) In lot., having a series of regular or irregular project- 
ing points about the margin ; dentate : ns, a toothed leaf, 
calyx, etc. ; having tooth-like projections, as the roots 
of Dcntaria. (c) In omith., having a tooth-like projection 
of the cutting edge of the bill, as a falcon’s beak; denti- 
rostral. See cuts under dentirostral and Thamnnphilinsr. 
(d) In conch., having a tooth-like projection, or such pro- 
jections, about the margin of a bivalve, or the aperture of 
a univalve, as a unio or a helix. See tooth, n„ 3 (A), and 
cuts under bivalve, Monoceros, and Monodonta. (c) In 
anat., odontoid or dentate : noting the axis, or second cer- 
vical vertebra. Sec axis 1, 3 (a). .(/) In entom., having one 
or more sharp tooth-liko processes : as, a toothed margin 
or mandible. — Toothed herring. See herring.— Tooth- 
ed Shell. Same as tooth-shell.— Toothed snails. See 
snail.— Toothed whale. See ichalc.— Toothed wheels, 
wheels made to act upon or. drive one another by having 
the surface of each indented with teeth, which fit into 
those of the other; cog-wheels. See tooth, 5 (rf), wheel, 
and cut under pinion. 

toothedge (toth'ej), w. [< tooili + cflgcJ) The 
sensation of having one’s teeth set on edge ; a 
sensation excited by grating sounds and by the 
touch of certain substances; tingling uneasi- 
ness, arising from stridulous sounds, vellica- 
tion, or acid or acrid substances, 
tooth-flower (toth'flou^r), n. A nibiaceous 
plant, Dcntclla repots, the only species of its- 
genus, a prostrate herb forming dense patches, 
found in Asia, Australia, and Polynesia, 
toothful (toth 'fill), a. [< tooth + -J'ul, 1.] If. 
Full of teeth. 

Our mealy grain 

Our skilfull Seed-man scatters not in vain ; 

But, being covered by the tooth-full Harrow, . . . 

Rots to reviue. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks,!. 3. 

2. Toothsome; palatable. 

What dainty relish on my tongue 

This fruit hath left ! some angel hath me fed ; 

If so toothfull , I will be banqueted. 

Massinger, Virgin-Martyr, v. 1. 

toothful (toth'ful), n. [< tooth + -ful, 2.] A 
small draught of any liquor. [Colloq.] 

Step round and take a toothful of something short to our 
better acquaintance. Whyte Melville, White Rose, II. i. 

toothill (tot'hil), oi. [< ME. tooth!!, toothillc r 
totchyllc , toothuTlc , tutchyllc; < toot 1 + hill 1 . 
Hence the local names Toothill , Toth ill, Tuttle, 
and the surnames Tuthill , Tuttle , Tottlc.~\ A. 
lookout-hill ; any high place of observation ; an 
eminence : now only as a local name. 

And in the myd place of on of hys Gardyncs is a lytylle 
Mountayne, where theie is a lytylle Mcdcwe: and in that 
Medewe is a litylle Toothillc with Toures and Tynacles, 
alle of Gold : and in that litylle Toothillc wole he sytten 
often tyrae, for to taken the Ayr and to desporten hym. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 312. 

A Tutc hylle; Aruisium montarium, specula. 

Catli. Ang., p. 398. 

toothing (to'thing), ii. [Verbal n. of tooth, r.] 
In building, bricks or stones left projecting at 
tlio end of a wall that they may be bonded into 
a continuation of it when required, 
toothing-plane (tS'thing-plfra), it. A plane 
the iron of which, in place of being sharpened, 
to a cutting edge, is formed into a series of 
small teeth. It is used to roughen a surface intended 
to be covered with veneer or cloth, in order to give a bet- 
ter hold to the glue. 

tooth-key (tiith'ke), n. Adentists’ instrument 
formerly in use for extracting teeth: so called 
because turned like a key. 
toothless (tot-h'les), a. [< ME. tootldcs; < tooth 
+ -icss.] Having no teeth, in any sense; de- 
prived of teeth, as by age; edentulous; eden- 
tate; anodont. 

Sunk are her eyes, and toothless are her jaws. 

Dryden, -Eneid, vii. 5SG. 

toothlet (toth'let), n. [< tooth + -let.] 1. A 
small tooth or tooth-like process; a denticle.— 
2. In Lot., a tooth of minute size, 
toothleted (tdtli'let-ed), a. [< tootldct + -cd 2 .] 
In hot., having toothiets; denticulate; having 
verv small teeth or projecting points, as a leaf, 
tooth-like (ttith'lik), a. Resembling a tooth; 
odontoid; like a tooth in situation, form, or 
function : as, tooth-likc projections. 



tooth-net 
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tooth-net (toth'nefc), n. A large fisliing-net 
anchored. [Scotch.] 

tooth-ornament (t6th'6r // na-ment), n. In me- 
dieval arch., a molding of the Romanesque and 
Early Pointed styles, especial- 
ly frequent in Normandy and 
in England. It consists of a square 
four-leaved flower, the center of which 
projects in a point. It is generally in- 
serted in a hollow molding, with the 
flowers in close contact with one an- 
other, though they are not unfrequent- 
]y placed a short distance apart, and in 
rich suits of moldings are often repeat- 
ed several times. Compare dog-tooth, 
and nail-headed molding (under nail- 
headed). 

tooth-paste (toth'past), n. A 
dentifrice in the form of paste, 
toothpick (toth'pik), n. and a. 

[< tooth 4* pickl. CL pick- 
tooth.'} 1. 7i. I. An implement, 
as a sharpened quill or a small 
pointed piece of wood, for 
cleaning the teeth of sub- 
stances lodged between them. 

In the seventeenth century toothpicks were often of pre- 
cious material, as gold; and gold and silver toothpicks 
arc toilet articles still sometimes used. 

I have all that’s requisite 
To the making up of a slgnior: my spruce ruff, 

My hooded cloak, long stocking, and paned hose, 

My case of toothpicks, and my silver fork 
To convey an olive neatly to my mouth. 

Massinger, Great Duke of Florence, iii. 

2. A bowie-knife. [Slang, U. S.] 

Tilings supposed to be required by “honor" will coarsen 
as they descend among the vulgar ; . . . the duel will de- 
velop into a street or bar-room light, with “Arkansas tooth- 
picks ’’ as the weapons. The Nation, Dec. 7, 1832, p. 485. 



Tooth-ornament. — 
Lincoln Cathedral, 
England. 


Though less toothsome to me, they were more wholesome 
for me. Fuller. (Imp. Diet.) 

toothsomely (totk'sum-li), adv. In a toothsome 
manner. 

toothsomeness (toth'sum-nes), n. The state 
or character of being toothsome; pleasantness 
to the taste. 

toothstickf (tiith'stik), n. A toothpick. 

In a manuscript volume of the private accounts of 
Francis Sitwell, of Itenisliaw, from August 20, 172S, to 
March 2, 1748, the following entries occur: 172D, Sept. 0. 
” Disbursed at London [among many other items] a silver 
tooth-stick Sd” . . . A', and Q., 7th ser., VII. 30. 

tooth-violet (toth , vi"o-lot), n. Same as coral- 
wort, 1. 

tooth-winged (totk'ivingd), a. Having, as cer- 
tain butterflies, the outer margin of the wings 
dentate or notched: opposed to simple-winged : 
applied to some of the Nymplialidse, ns mem- 
bers of the genera Grapta and Vanessa. 
toothwort (tdth'wert), w. [< tooth + wort 1 .] 
1. A plant, Lathnca squamaria, so named from 
tho tooth-liko scales on the rootstock and tho 
base of the stem, or according to some from 
tho capsules, which when half-ripe strongly 
simulato human teeth. Also called clown’s lung- 
wort . — 2. Aplantof the genus Vcntaria: samo 
as enraheort, 1. — 3. See Plumbago, 2. — 4. The 
shepherd’s-purso, Cajtscila Bursapastoris : an 
old use. 

tooth-wound (toth'wond), «. A wound in- 
flicted by the tooth of an animal. It generally 
belongs to the class of punctured wounds, and is prone to 
become seriously inflamed, even when the animal inflict- 
ing it is not venomous. 

toothy (tii'tlii), a. [< tooth + -i/L] 1. Hav- 
ing tooth; full of teeth. [Raro.] 


3. An umbelliferous plant, Ammi Visnaga, of 
tho Mediterranean region : so named from the 
use made of tho rays of the main umbel, which 
harden after flowering. Also called toothpick 
bishop’s-wccd, and Spanish toothpick. 

II. a. Shaped liko a toothpick: specifically 
noting hoots and shoeshaving narrow, pointed 
toes. [Slang.] 

toothpicker (tiith'pik v 6r),ti. [< tooth 4- picker.] 

1. One who or that which picks teeth. 

They write of a bird that is the crocodile’s toothpicker, 
and feeds on the fragments left in his teetli whiles the ser- 
pent lies a-sunning. Rev. T. Adam., Works, L83. 

2. That with which tho teeth are picked; a 
toothpick. [Raro.] 

Go to your chamber, and make clcanc your teetli with 
your tooth-picker, which should he either of iuorie, silver, 
or gold. Babecs Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 232. 

tooth-plugger (toth'plug'fcr), ti. A dental in- 
strument tor filling teetli. See phtgger. 

tooth-powder (totk'pou'der), tt. A powder 
used in cleaning the teeth. 

tooth-pulp (toth'pulp), n. Connective and 
other soft tissue filling the pulp-cavity of a 
tooth. It is in part nervous, and is very sensi- 
tive when exposed to the air through caries of 
the dentin. 

tooth-raket (tiith'rak), », A toothpick. 

Dentiscalpium, . . . Curedcnt. A tooth-scraper, or 
tooth-rake. Nomcnclator. (Fares.) 


Let tile green hops lie lightly ; next expand 
Tho smoothest surface with the toothy rake. 

Smart, IJop-Gnrdcn, ii. 

2. Toothsome. [Cotloq.] 

A certain relaxation subsequently occurs, during which 
meat or game which is at first tough becomes more ten- 
der nntl tooth y. Alien, and Xeurol ., X. 4M>. 

3. Biting; carping; crabbed; peevish. [Prov. 
Eng. and Scotch.] 

Toothy criticB by the score, 

In bloody raw [row]. Burns, To W. Creech. 

tooting-hillt (to'ting-hil), n. [< ME. totyng- 
htjiic, tytyngc-hyllc ; < tooting, verbal n. of toot 1 , 
v., + hill 1 .) Samo ns tootliill. Prompt, rare.. 
p. 497. 

tooting-bolet (to'ting-liol), n. [< ME. tntyng- 
holc; < tooting, verbal n. of tool 1 , r., + hole 1 .] 
A spy-liole. 

They within the citee perceived well this totyng-hole, 
and laied a pece of ordynaunce directly against the wyn- 
dowc. Uall, Hen. VI., an. 0. 

tooting-placet (tii'ting-plfis), n. [ME. totyng- 
placc; < tooting, verbal n. of toot 1 , r., + place.] 
A watch-tower. 

Totiny place. Wyclif, Isa. xxi. 5. 

tootle (to'tl), v. i. ; pret. and pp. tootled, ppr. 
tootling. [Freq. or dim. of toot 2 .] To toot 
gently or repeatedly; especially, to produce a 
succession of weak modulated sounds upon a 
flute. 


tooth-rash (totli'rnsh), v. A cutaneous erup- 
tion sometimes occurring during tho process of 
dentition: same as strophulus. 
tooth-ribbon f tilth 'rib "Oil) , n. The lingual rib- 
bon, or radula, of a moilusk. See odontophorc, 
and cuts under radula and ribbon. P. P. Car- 
penter. 

tooth-sac (toth'sak), n. Connec- 
tive tissue in tho fetus contain- 
ing the germ of tho teeth, 
tooth-saw (toth'sa), n. In dentis- 
try, a fine frame-saw for sawing 
off a natural tooth in order to set 
an artificial pivot-tooth, for saw- 
ing between teeth which are 
overcrowded, etc. 
tooth-scrapert (toth'skra' , p6r), n. 

A toothpick. See the quotation 
under tooth-rake. 

tooth-shell (tiith'shel), n. Any 
member of the genus Dcntalium, 
family Dentaliidte, order Solcno- 
conclim, or class Scaphopnda. The 
shells are symmetrical, tubular, conical, 
and generally curved. See the technical 
terms. Also called toothed shcll.~TB.lQQ 
tooth-shells, the Ciccidie. 

tooth-soapt (tutli'sop), «. Soap 
for cleaning the teetli. TopsdL f Entails strioia - 
Beasts. 1G07. ( Jlalliwcll ) 
toothsome (totli'sum), a. [< tooth + -some.'] 
Palatable; pleasing to the taste; relishing. 


Two Fidlcrs scraping Lilia burlero, my Lord Mayor's De- 
light, upon a Couple of Crack’d Crowds, and an old 011- 
verian trooper tootling upon a Trumpet. 

Quoted in Ashton's Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 

[I. 85. 

We arc all for tootling on the sentimental Ante in litera- 
ture. 11. L. Stevenson, Inland Voyage, p. 14. 

too-too (tii'to), ado. and a. See phrase undor 
too 1 . 

toot-plant (tot/plant), v. [< toot (< Maori tutu) 
+ plant 1 .] A large shrub of Now Zealand, 
Coriaria sarmcnlosa (if not tho sumo as C. rus- 
cifolia), having long four-angled branches, 
large leaves, and gracefully drooping panicles. 
The plant Is poisonous and destructive to cattle — not, 
however, it is 6aid, to goats. The property appears to be 
that of an irritant narcotic. The berry-like fruit without 
the seeds is edible. Also ‘inncbrrry. 

toot-poison (tot'poi"zu), n. The poison of tho 
toot-plant. 

too-whoo, n. and v. Seo tu-whoo. 
toozle (tii'zl), v. 1. A dialectal variant of tousle, 
toozoo (tii-zo'), a. [Imitative.] Tho cushat 
or ring-dove, Columba palumbus. [Prov. Eng.] 
top 1 (top), n. and a. [Early mod. E. also toppe ; 
Sc. tap ; < ME. top, toppe, < AS. top, a tuft or ball 
at tho point or top of anything, = OFrics. top 
= D. top, end, point, summit, = MLG. top, LG. 
topp = OIIG. JIIIG. zopf, end, point, tuft of 
hair, pigtail, top of a tree, G. copf, top, = Icol. 
toppr, tuft, lock of hair, crest, top, = Sw. topp, 
a summit, = Dan. top, tuft, crest, top; appar. 
orig. ‘a projecting end or point’ (ef. tap 1 ). 



Tooth-shell 


Hence, from Tout., OF. tope, dim. toupet, F. tou- 
pet, tuft of hair, crest, top, knob, = Sp. tope =s 
It. toppo, end. Cf.f/p 1 .] I. tt. 1 . A tuft or crest 
on the apex or summit of anything, as a helmet, 
the head, etc.; hence, the hair of the head; es- 
pecially, the forelock. 

His top was dokked lyk a preest beforn. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 5D0. 
Let ’s take the instant by the forward top. 

Shale., All’s Well, v. 3. 39. 

2. Any bunch of hair, fibers, or filaments; spe- 
cifically, in woolcn-manuf., a bundle of long-sta- 
ple combed wool -slivers, ready for the spinner, 
and weighing H pounds. 

A toppe of flax, de lin le toup. 

Bel. Antiq. (ed. Halliwell and Wright), II. 78. 
This long fibre, . . . which is called the top in the 
worsted manufacture. 

W. C. Bramwell, Wool -Carding, p. 27. 

3. The crown of tho head, or the upper surface 
of the head back of the forehead ; the vertex 
or sinciput. 

Thou take hym by the toppe and I by the tayle ; 

A sorowfull songe in faith he shall singe. 

Chester Plays , ii. 176. ( Halliwell .) 
All the starred vengeance of heaven fall 
On her ingrateful top ! Shale., Lear, ii. 4. 165. 

4. The highest or uppermost part of anything; 
the most elevated end or point ; the summit ; 
the apex. 

Pieres the Plowman al the place me shewed, 

And bad me toten on the tree on toppe and on rote. 

Piers Plowman (B), xvi. 22. 
Their statues arc very fairely erected In Alabaster vppon 
the toppe of the monument. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 52. 
And long the way appears, . . . 

And high the mountain-fops, in cloudy air, 

The mountain-fops where is the throne of Truth. 

M. Arnold, Thyrsis. 
Specifically — fa) The head or upper part of a plant, es- 
pecially the above-ground part of plants yielding root- 
ciops: as, potato-fops, turnip-fops; in phar., the newer 
growing parts of a plant. 

If the buds are made our food, they are called heads, or 
tops ; so cabbage beads, heads of asparagus and artichoke. 

Watts, Logic, I. vi. § 3. 
The fruits and tops of juniper are the only officinal parts. 

U. S. Dispensatory, 14th ed., p. 827. 
(6) The upper part of a shoe. Compare dcf. 13 and top-boot. 
He has tops to his shoes up to his mid leg. 

Farquhar, Beaux’ Stratagem, iii. 1. 

(c) The upper end or source ; head waters, as of a river. 
[Raie.] 

The third navigable river is called Toppahanock. . . . 
At the top of it inhabit the people called Mannahoacka 
amongst the mountaines. 

Copt. John Smith, Works, 1. 117. 

(d) The upper side ; the surface. 

Such trees ns spread their roots near the top of the 
ground. Bacon, 

(c) pi. The collection of a few copies of each sheet of a 
printed book placed on the top of a pile of such printed 
sheets. 

5. That which is first or foremost, (a) The begin, 
ning : noting time. [Rare.] 

In thende of Octob’r, or in the toppe 
Of Novemb'r in the landc is hem to stoppe. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. DG. 
(5) That which comes first in the natural or the accepted 
order ; the first or upper part; the head : as, the top of a 
page ; the top of a column of figures. 

Cade. What is thy name? 

Clerk. Emmanuel. 

Dick. They use to write it on the top of letters. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iv. 2. 107. 
Ralph left her at the top of Regent Street, and turned 
down a by-thorouglifare. Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby, x. 
(c) The most advanced or prominent pait; the highest 
part, place, rank, grade, or the like. 

Take a boy from the top of a grammar school, and one 
of the same age, bred ... in his father’s family, . . . and 
... seo which of the two will have the more manly car. 
riage. Locke, Education, § 70. 

Home was head ; his brilliant composition and thorough 
knowledge of the books brought him to the top. 

Farrar, Julian Home, xix, 

6. Tlio crowning-point. [Rare.] 

lie was upon the top of his marriage with Mngdaleine 
the French King’s daughter. 

K nodes. Hist, of the Turks. (Latham.) 

7. Tho highest point or degreo; pinnacle; ze- 
nith ; climax. 

Wliat valiant focmen, like to autumn’s corn, 

Have we mow’d down in teqis of all their pride ! 

Shak., a lien VI., v. 7. 4. 
Thus by that Noise without, and this within. 

She summon’d was unto the top of fear. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, iv. 215. 
And when my hope was at the top, I still was worst mis- 
taken, O. Burns, My Father was a Farmer. 

8. The highest example, type, or representa- 
tive; chief; crown; consummation; acme. 

Godliness being the chief est top and well-spring of alj 
true virtues, even as God is of all good things. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. l. 



top 

What is this 

That . . . wears upon his baby-brow the round 
And top of sovereignty? Shak., Macbeth, iv. 1. S9. 

He was a Roman, and the top of honour. 

Fletcher ( and another), False One, ii. 1. 
The fo» of woman ! all her sex in abstract ! 

/». Jonson, Devil is an Ass, iv. 1. 

0. Xant., a sort of platform surrounding the 
head of the lower mast on all sides. It serves to 
cvtemlthc topmast-shrouds. The tops arc named after the 
respective masts to which they belong, as maintop, jorctoji, 
amt mizzentop. Sec cut under lubber. 

In the morning we descried from the top eight sail 
astern of us. Il'iiit/troj), Ilist. New England, I. 0. 

10. The cover of a carriage. In coaches it is a 
permanent cover; in barouches and laudansit is a double 
calash ; in gifts, phaetons, etc., it is a calash. 

1 1 . That part ot a cut gem which is between the 
"irdle or extreme margin and the table or flat 
face. Ji. If. Knight. — 12. pi. Buttons washed 
or plated with gold, silver, tin, etc., on the face 
or front side only : when the whole is thus treat- 
ed, they are called all-occrs. [Trade-name.] 

13. Same as top-boot : especially in the plural : 
as, a pair of tojis. [Collofp] 

To stand in a bar, , . . in a green coat.hticc cords, and 
lo p S I)icUus, Pick" ink, xlv. 

It was a kind of festive occasion, and the parties were 
attired accordingly. M r. Wellct 's tops w ere new 1} cleaned, 

and ins dress waa'arr.ingeil with peculiar cal e. 

Dickens, l'icknick, iv. 
Id, The end-piece of a jointed fishing-rod; the 
tip; also, the topping or mounting at the end of 
this piece, usually made of bell-metal, agate, cal-- 
neliun, etc. — 15! A method of cheating at dice 
in vogue about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, ltoth dice seemed to lie put Into the box, lint 
iii icnlity one mbs kept nt the top of the box between the 
lingers of the person pin) mg Attliotop of ono’s lungs, 
see luwj. — BOW top. fcee boir”. — Captains of tops, i'ee 
captain —From top to toe, from head to foot , hence, 
uholl) , entire]} . throughout. 

Re-hold me how that I aine tourne, 
fur I aim* i elite . iro to]*’ to to. 

Political Poem*, etc. (oil Furnlvall), l» O'*. 
Lop and top. See On top of. superimposed on 
—To cry on l«r in) the top oft, to speak w Uh greater lone 
it importance than , o\ eriule. 

It «as — I received it, ami others "hose Judgements 
in such matters cried in the top of mine — an txcelleiit 
pj-ij. Shak , H audit, li. 2. 4 GO. 

Top and butt, ill *hi]>-bintdino. a method of working long 
tapering plunks, b> li}ing tluir bmad and narrow ends 
nltei natel) fore-and aft. lining a puce oil eiery broad end 
the whole length of the shifting. It ih adoptid pnncl- 
palh for celling sometlims UM-d attributin'!) ■ as *•'»;» 
and butt . . . fashions,*' Thrarle, Naval Arch., § 213.— Top 
and tailt, i 'er> Dung, beginning and end. 

Thou shalt . with Iliwi eres limn wil 
Top fin</ bu/, and t\ei> del 

C/uwct r, House of l'aine, 1 S-o. 

Top and topgallant*, in mmphtc arr.i> . in full rig . in 
full force. 

Captains lie minith hitherward amain 
Jvn find t»p-'hxll(int, all in brake arr i> 

Tote, Dittleof Alcazar Hi 3 

Top of the tree, till highest point or position attainable . 
the highest rank in the social -iah, in a profe-sion, or 
the like 

Mi ImA\ Dcdlotk has been . . . at the Uyofthe fashion, 
able fret " Dickon*, lilmk House, il 

Top over tail), lulls < \ > r head , tops) tun >. 

Happlli to the hlnde lie liit tlnnne formcsl, 

A set hire a sad stink so sore In the necke 

That sehe top »orr tail tomhledouer the hacchcs. ^ 

II i//niifi of Paterae (E E. T. S.). 1 27 if*. 

Top-road bridge. * s ce bridge. — Tops-and-bottoms, 
small rolls of ihnigh baked, mt in bahts, and then 
browned in an oien, used as food f«»r infants. Simmond*. 
"I iv, e dd that her topi nii'l hdtnm* were gilt 
Like the oats in that stable-) an! I'alace built 
lur the horse of Ilcliogab.ilu**. 

Jlootl, Miss Kilmaiisigg, HerMrth. 

II. a. 1. Being at the top; uppermost ; 
highest; foremost; fii>t ; chief; principal. 
These twue-slx colts hail pace so swift, they ran 
l non the f«/*-n\les of corn ears, nor bent them an) whit. 

Chapman, Iliad, \\ 211. 

The fine Berinthhi, one of the To;*-L'haraeters, Is impu- 
dent and Profane 

Jeremy Collier, short ^ lew (cd 1G9M. p. 210. 
The humble ass serves the poorer sort of people, there 
being onl) a few of the fop families in the clt) M Scn»l 
who use horses. Pococlc, Desciiptiunof the Last. II. li Ik 
Aniline colours used alone remained in fashion for a 
short time onl), hut are now useful!) cmplo)od as top 
culotiis — nainel), brushed in u'r\ dilute solution over 
\ tgc table colours Workshop lleccipt.*, 2d Ber., p. 230. 

2. Greatest; extreme. 

Setting out at top speed, he soon overtook him 

//. llroohe. Foul of Quality, I. (Davies.) 

3. Prime; Rood; capital: as, top ale. [Prov. 
Eng. ami Scotch.] —The top notch. Sec notch.— 
Top and bottom tools, striking-tools, such as chisels or 
punches and swages. The bottom tools have generally 
square tangs to lit into the square opening in the anvil, and 
tlic operatm holds the woik upon the bottom tool, while 
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the top tool is held above the work,' and is struck with a 
sledge by another workman.— Top burton. See btirton. 
— Top cover, the upper or front cover of a book. [Eng.] 
— Top edge, the head or upper edge of a hook. [Eng.]— 
Top rib, in gun-making. See nTd, 2(f)- — Topside. Same 
as top cover. ' 

top 1 (top), i’.; pret. and pp. topped, ppr. topping. 
[< topk.n. Cf. top 2 , t.] I. trails. 1. To put a 
top on; cap; crown. 

Her more famous mount nines are the aforesaid llrcmus, 
[and] Rhodope still to/d witli snow. Sandy?, Travailes.p. 33. 

2. In dyeing, to cover or wash over with a dif- 
ferent or richer color: as, to top indigo with a 
bright aniline, to give forco and brilliancy.— 

3. To place and fasten upon tlio back margin 
of (a saw-blade) a stiffening piece, or a gage 
for limiting the depth of a kerf; back (a saw). 
— 4. To reach the top of. 

Wind about till )0U have topp'd the hill. 

SirJ. Denham, Prudence. 

5. To rise above or beyond; surmount. 

The moon . . . like an enemy broke upon me, topping 
the castwaid ridge of lock. 

Jl. D. Jdachmorc, Lorna Poone, Nxxvli. 


The sun was just toppinj the maples. 

The Centurp, XXVI. ; 
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Always pruning, always cropping? 

Is her brightness still obscur’d? 

Ever dressing, ever toppinj? 

Always curing, never cur’d? 

Quarles, Emblems. (Fares.) 

To top over tailt, to turn heels over head. See fop over 
tail, under topi , «. 

To tumble ouer and ouer, to toppe ouer tayle, . . . may be 
also holesomc for the body. . 

Ascham, Toxophilus (ed. Arber), p. 47. (Danes.) 
TO top up or off. («) To finish ; end up. [Colloq.] 

Four engage to go half-price to the play at night, and 
fop vp with oysters. Dickens, Eleak House, xi. 

(&) Sec the quotation. 

Strawberry pottles are often half cabbage leaves, a few- 
tempting strawberries being displayed on the top of the 
pottle. “Toppinj up,” said a fruit dealer to me, “ is the 
principal thing. . . . You ask any coster that knows the 
world, and he’ll tell you that all the salesmen in the mar- 
kets tops up. It's only making the best of it." 

Mayhcw, London Labour and London Toor, I. Gl. 

top 1 * (top), prep. [jUE. toppe; short for on top 
of.'] Above. 

* This we bezcchith toppe nllc thing, thet thin holy name, 
thet i* till guoilc los, till kimnleehingc, thi beleaue, by 
y-confenned ine ous. A yenbite of Imryt(E. E.T.S.), p.100. 


6. To pass over; leap; elenr. 

Many a green dog would endeavour to take a incuse in- 
stead of topping the brambles, thereby possibly splitting 
n claw. ‘ The Field, March 10, lbST. (Kncye. Diet.) 

T. To surpass; outdo. 

If this letter speed, 

And my Invention thrive, Edmund the base 
Shall top the legitimate. Shak., Lear, i. 2. 21. 

8. To take off the top of. Specifically — (n) To re- 
move the top or end from (a plant); especially, to crop, as 
a tree or plant, bv cutting oil the growing top, or before 
ripening (ns in the case of tobicco, to increase the size of 
the lemainiiig ltaics, or, with maize, to hasten the ripen- 
ing, ete ). 

What tree if it be not topp’d bearetli any fruit c ? 

Lyly, Luphues, Anat. of \\ it, p. 12, . 

Pcrlandcr, being consulted with how to preserve a t)r- 
nnn> newh usmped, . . . went Into his garden and /<>;>- 

p’d all the highest flowers. _ , 

Uacun, Advancement of Learning, II. 

(M To snuff (a candle! ■ said al«o of burning oil the long 
end of a new wick. HaUixcell ; De Vcrc. [I'rov. Eng. and 
l.S J 

Top the candle, sirrah ; metblnks the light burns blue. 

Mi'tdtt ton. Your I I \e Halluits, 1. 1. 

(c) Sie the quotation. 

Harder tempi r* i>f steel, containing ('.7 per cent, of 
carbon and upward**, settle dowirnftcr teeming, lint In? :i 
hollow ,»r fiinm l-vhapi d tube or pipe at the top of the in- 
got, whleli n quires to be broken olf, or the ingot topp’d, 
as it is called, before working the ‘-mie 

il*. II. tirtcmn-nt. Steel and Iron, p. 421. 

9. Xnut.. to rniKO ono end, ns of n yard or boom, 
lii’clHT than the other.— 10. To lmiifr. TnlV.c 
titn-sin-ii of Tlmns’ Jargon [Thieve-.’ 

slaiiH*] 

Thirt>-«lx were east for death, and onl) one was topped. 
Mayhnr, lomlon Labour and London Poor, 111. Sn. 

11. To tup; enver. Shak., Otliello, v. 2. l‘*6. — 
Topping tlio dice. See ton i. n., ir..— To top off. (a) 

To complete by putting on the top or uppermost pirt or. 
as. to f<>;* ojT a stack of ha) , hence, to finish; put the fin- 
ishing touch to. 

A hen v sit ep exolwd nut of sauerkraut, s ullage**, and 
cider, ligkll) tnpjvd of with a mountain of eri*p wa files. 

The Centuni, XI.I. 17. 

(M) To take or to^s oil ; drink off. 

Its no heinous offence (belceve me) for a )oung man to 
hunt harlots, to topp- of a caune loundl) , its no great 
fault to breake open dore-s. .. 

Terence in Fuji (1*114) (Nor c *. ) 

To top one’s part, to do one’s part with zeal and suc- 
cess . outdo one’s self. 

Well, Jennv, )ou topp'd your jxiit Indeed. 

Steele, Tender Husband, \. 1. 

That politician ton* hi* part 
Who readil) can lie with art. 

Gay, 'Ihc Squire and his Cur. 

To top up, to finish ; w lml up ; put an end to : as, he w as 
tojjted up b) his cxtraeagance. IColloq.) 

II. j ntrans. 1. To rise aloft; be eminent; 
tower; lienee, to surpass; excel. See top- 
pint}, «. 

Hut write thy best, and top; and, In each line, 
bir Formal’s orator)' will lie thine'. 

Dnnlen, MacHccnoe, 1. 1G7. 

2. To be of a (specified) height or top-measure- 
ment. 

The latter was a dark chestnut with a white fetlock, 
standing full 1G hands (while the marc scarcely topp’d If.). 

Lairrcjirr, (Juy Livingstone, lx. 

3. To incline or fall with the top foremost; 
topple. 

My attention was first called to a movement of the snow 
y noticing that the snow w alls were loa\ ing the building, 


G. top 2 (top), r.; pret. nndpp. topped, ppr. topping. 
“ 5c. also tope; < ^IE. toppni, lit. 1 catcli by the 


see fop 1 .] I.t intrans. To 


by 


I at first supposed, by a Uppinj movement. 

Science, X. ISO. 


4f. To preen or prune one’s self. 


[8c. 

top’; < fop 1 , 
wrestle; strive. 

Toppyn , or feelitc by the nekkc [var. feyten, fysth, fythe, 
feight) n by the nek I, colluctor. Prompt. Pare., p. 49G. 
As hi wexc hi toppede oftc tlier nas bituenc hern no love. 

Poems and hires of the Saints (ed. Furnivall), xxiv. 15. 
II. traits. To oppose; resist. Jamieson. 
[Scotch.] 

The King nominated one day, in face of parliament, (the 
Earl of Mortoun] ; while Arg) le toj>es this nomination, as 
of a man unmeet. Daillic, Letters, I. 390. 

top 2 * (top), n. [< top-, r.] Opposition; strug- 
gle; conflict. 

And the nations were angry : The w orld was in tops w ith 
Christ's church, lia\ Ing hatred against ids people. 

Durham, Expos, of the Revelation, xi. IS. 

{(Jamieson, under tope.) 

top 3 (top), II. [Early mod. E. also toppe; < ME. 
top, proli. < MD. top, toppe, var. (duo to confu- 
sion with top, point, summit) of dop, tloppc, a 
(op (cf. MD. dot, var. of tot, D. tot. a top), = 
OlIG. topi, tof, topfo, MIIG. top/, toppe, top. 
wheel, G.' (dial.) to;/ = Dan. top, a top, spm- 
ning-top; perhaps so called from a fancied re- 
semblance to a pot,< MIIG. topj, tnpfcn, G. to;»t 
(obs.), tiipfen, pot ; cf. G. (dial.) dipJijUijifi, dip- 
pen, an iron kettle with three legs, prob. con- 
nected with AS. deop, G. tie l etc., deep: see 
deep. The notion that the top is so called ‘'be- 
cause it is sharpened to a tip or top on which it 
is spun,” or “from whirling round on its top or 
point,” is inconsistent with tlio G. forms (G. 
topi a top (toy), G. :opf, a tuft, crest): more- 
over, a top does not spin on its top.] 1. A 
children's tov of conical, ovoid, or circular 
shape, whether solid or hollow, sometimes of 
wood with a point of metal, sometimes entirely 
of metal, made to whirl on its point by the 
rapid unwinding of a string wound about it, or 
by lushing with a whip, or by utilizing the pow- 
er of a spring. All top* are more precisely called .-'pm- 
niivi'tnp*, conical ones j^y-top*, and ihose that ate la>hcd 
irA «'/>-(( y i*. 

The chekker was choi-ly there chosen the first, 

The drnghUs the d) sc, and other dregh gaumes, . . . 

’I lie tables, the top, tregotre also. 

oj Troy (E. E. T. S.% 1. 1G-4. 

A toppe can I set, and dryve it in his kymle. 

Sir T. More, Fngeant, lilt, to Utopia, p. lxv. 

The fo;> was used in remote times by the Grecian bo)S. 
It is mentioned bv Snhlas, and . . . was well known at, 
Rome In the da>s of Vhgil, and with us ns early at least 
ns the fourteenth century. , ,, .. , n1 

Sfniff, Sports and Pastimes, p. 491. 

2. In rope-making, n conical block of wood with 
longitudinal grooves 
on its surface, in which 
the strands of the rope 
slide in the process 
of twisting — Gyroscop- 
ic top. See .oi/ro'-copiV. — 

Parish top. See pa rich.— 

Top and scourge, a w lap- 
top ami its whip. IlaUticeu. 

toparch (to'piirk), II. 

[= F. toparque, < L. to- 
parcha, < Gr. n o-iipx'f, 
the governor of a dis- 
trict, < rd-of, a place, ..... 

+ tip.-frir, rule.] Tlio governor ot a district or 
toparchv. 

Tlic prince and tnparch ol tliat country. Fuller. 

toparchia (to-piir'ki-ii), n. [L.: see toparcliy.J, 
Same as toparchij. Mhciiwtmi, No. 3207, p. 
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toparchy (to'piir-ki), n. ; pi. loparchics (-kiz). topaz-rock (to'paz-rok), n. [Tr. G. topasfcls or 
[< J\ toparchic = Sp. toparquia, < L. toparchia, topasbrockcnfcls.] A roek which is a peculiar 
< Gr. To-apx'ia, < roKapxK, a toparch: see to- result of contact metamorphism. it is made up 
parch.'] A littlo state consisting of a fow cities of fragments of an aggregate of quartz and tourmalin, 
or towns: a petty country or a locality gov- which fragments (brocken) are cemented by a mixture of 
In- or under the influence of n tnnoreh fluartz and topaz. The locality of this peculiar rock is 
emea oj 01 unaer rue innuenco or a toparelt. the vicinity of the Schreckenstein in the Erzgebirge. 

The rest [of Palestine] ho diuideth into ten Toparchics. top-beam (top'bem), II. Same as collar-beam. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 105. top-block (top'blok), n. X. Naut., a largo 
top-armor (top'iir'mgr), n. Naut., a railing iron-boitnd block hung to an eye-bolt in the 
formerly fitted across the after part of a top, ca Pi used in swaying and lowering tho top- 
ahout three feet high and covered with netting mast. — 2. In a vehicle, a projection upon 
and painted canvas. 

topaz (to'pnz), n. [Early mod. E. also toimsc, 
topacc; < ME. topas, thopas , topacc , t apace; 
also, as ML., topacius (also fancifully as tho top; specifically, ono having the upper part 
name of Chaucer's Sir Topas or Thopas ) = G. °E the leg of a different material from tlio rest 


ug muse. — a. in a veuicie, a projection upon j 

which tho bows of the top rest when it is tope 2 (top), v. t. Same 
ic, down. E. H. Knight. tope 3 (top), n. [Cornish 

c; top-boot (top blit), n. A boot having a high miller’s-dog or penny-d 


top-fuller 

It. intopparc, strike against something; prob. 
from a Teut. source, perhaps from the root of 
tup or of tap 2 . Tho E. term is not connected 
with top 1 or tip 1 .] To drink alcoholic liquors 
to excess, especially to do so habitually. 

If you tope in form, and treat, 

Tis the sour sauce to the sweet meat, 

The line you pay for being great. 

Dry den. To Sir George Etherege, 1. 5b. 
Was there ever so thirsty an elf? — 

But he still may tope on. 

Ilood, Don’t you Smell Eire? 

as top 2 . 

] A kind of shark, the 
penny-dog, Galcorhinus galcus , 
or Galcus canis ; also, one of several related 


topas / < OF. topasc , topaze , F. topaze = Pr. topazi 
= Sp. topacio = Pg. It. topazio , < LL. topazion , 
also topazon, L. topazus, ML. also topazius , topa- 
cius (in L. applied to tho chrysolite), < Gr. rord- 
frovj also 7<5~c£bf, tho yellow or oriental topaz; 
origin unknown; possibly so called from its 
brightness; cf. Skt. tapas , heat. According to 
Pliny (bk. xxxvii. c. 8), tho name is derived 
from that of Topazas , an island in the Red Sea, 
tho position of which is ‘ conjectural, 7 < Gr. rorra- 
Ceiv, conjecture. Others place this conjectural 
island in the Arabian Sea.] 1 . A mineral of 
a vitreous luster, transparent or translucent, 
sometimes colorless, often of a yellow, white, 
green, or pale-blue color, it is a silicate of alumin- 
ium in which the oxygen is partly replaced by lluorin. 
The fracture is subconchoidnl and uneven ; the hardness 
is somewhat greater than that of quartz. It usually occurs 
in prismatic crystals with perfect basal cleavage, also mas- 
sive, sometimes columnar (the variety pycnite). Topaz oc- 
curs generally in granitic rocks, less often in cavities in 
volcanic rocks as rhyolite. It is found in many parts of 
the world, ns Cornwall, Scotland, Saxony, Siberia, Brazil, 
Mexico, and the United States. The finest varieties are ob- 
tained from the mountains of Brazil and the Ural Moun- 
tains. Those from Brazil have deep-yellow tints; those 
from Siberia have a bluish tinge; the Saxon topaz has a 
pale wipe-yellow. Tho purest topazes from Brazil, when 


and separate from it, as if turned over, or de- 
signed to bo turned over. Tho jack-bootB of the 
seventeenth century and later had the top somewhat pro- 
jecting from the leg, as if to allow more freedom to the 
knee, and this upper part was of thinner leather than 
the leg, and sometimes, though rarely, of a colored lea- 
ther, not requiring blacking. The modern top-boot, worn 



European Tope (Galeorhinus galeus). 



chiefly by fox-lnintcrs in England and by jockeys and enr- 
riagc-sei vants in livery, is made to appear as if folded over 
at the top, witli the lining of white or yellow leather 
showing. Also top. 

He wrote to the chaps at school about his top-boots, and 
__ his feats across country. Thackeray, Bendennis, iii. 

CrUlbncef^' cl ° Sdy rt ' s ' c ' mble th "° diamonJ •»» lilstcr and top-booted (top'bo' tod), a. Wearing top-boots. 


Flaum-beande gcminc*, 

And safyres, & sardiners, 6 c semely topace. 

Alliterative Poems (cd. Morris), il. 14G0. 

2. In her., the tincture or in blazoning by the 
precious stones. See blazon, n., 2. — 3. A hum- 
ming-bird, Topaza pclla or T.pyra .- False topaz, 
a transparent pale-yellow variety of quartz.— Oriental 
topaz, a name foryellow sapphire, or corundum. See ori- 
ental, 2.— Pink topaz,' pink or rosc-colored topaz, pro- 
duced from the yellow Brazilian topaz by strong heat- 
ing. If the heat is continued too long, the color Is en- 
tirely expelled, and the topaz becomes colorless. Also 
rose topaz. — Scottish topaz. Same as smolaj topaz .— 
Siberian topaz, the white or bluish-white topaz found 
in Siberia.— Smoky topaz. See smoky.— Spanish to- 
paz, a variety of smoky quartz tlio color of which has 
been changed by heat from smoky- to dark-brown, golden- 
brown, or golden-yellow.— Star-topaz, a yellow star- 
sapphire. See astcriated sapphire, under sapphire. 
Topaza (to-pa'zii), n. [NL. (G. R. Gray, 1840), 


Tnpbootcd Graziers from the North ; Swiss Brokers, 
Italian Drovers, also tqjibootcd, from the South. 

Carlyle , Sartor Itesartus, il. 2. 

top-card (top'kiird), n. In a carding-inncliinc, 
a top-flat. 

topcastlet (top'kus'l), n. [Early mod. E. top- 
castcll, ME. toppc-castcllc ; < top 1 ' + castle. Cf. 
forecastle.’] A protected place at tho mast- 
heads of old English ships, from which darts 
and arrows and heavier missiles were thrown ; 
hence, a high place. 

Allcryally in rede [he] nrraycslils chippis 
The tnppc-castellcs he stuiredo with toyelys [weapons], ns 
hym ljkydc. Morte Arthurc (E. E. T. S.), 1. yoi7. 

Thei whichc sitte in the topcastcll or high chairc of re- 
ligion, and whiche bee persons notorious in the profession 
of teaching the doctrine of holy scripture. 

J. Udall, On Luke xlx. 


sharks of small size, some of them also called 
dogfish. The species to which the name originally per- 
tained is found on the European coast. There are others 
in various parts of the world, as the oil-shark of Califor- 
nia, G. zyopterus. See also cut under Galcorhinus. 
tope 3 (top), n. [Cf. nope (?).] The European 
wren, Troglodytes par vulus. [Local, Eng.] 
tope 4 (top), n. [< Hind. (Panjab) top, prob. < 
Pali or Prakrit thupo , < Skt. stupa , a mound, an 
accumulation.] The popular name for a type 
of Buddhist monument, which may be consid- 
ered as a tumulus of masonry, of domical or 
tower-like form, many specimens of which oc- 
cur in India and southeastern Asia, intended 
for the preservation of relics or the commemo- 
ration of some event. When for the former purpose 
the tope is called a dayoba, when for the latter a stupa, the 
term tope having reference to the external shape only. The 
oldest topes me dome-shaped, and reston a base which is 
cylindrical, quadrangular, or polygonal, rising perpendic- 
ularly or in terraces. A distinctive feature of the tope is 
the apical structure, which is in the shape of an open para- 
sol and is known as a tee. One of the most important sur- 



(. tir. rtS7ra£of, topaz : see topaz.] A genus of ^op-ebain (top chan), n. 2iaut., a chain to sling 
humming-birds, the topaz hummers. The curved J } 10 lo ' ver „. s act j on prevent 


bill is longer than the head, and the tail is forclpatc with 
a long slender pair of feathers next to the middle pair. 



Two species are known, T. pella and T. pyra, both of 
Cayenne. Trinidad, and the Amazon region. The long 
tail and beak give these hummers a length of 5} inches, 
though the body is small. Tlio coloration is gorgeous ; 
in T. pella the back is shining dark-red, changing to 
orange-red on the rump, the head Is black, the throat me- 
tallic greenish-yellow with a central topaz sheen and 
black border; the other under parts are glittering crim- 
Bon, with goldcn-grccn vent. tope 1 (top), v. i. ; prot. and pp. toned, ppr. top- 

topazme (to paz-ra), a. [< topaz + -inc 1 .] In ing. [Perhaps < V. toper, t6pcr, formerly toper, 
entom., yellow and semi-transparent with ■■ '’ : ~ 1 •> — •• T ‘ - J ■ - 


Great Tope at Sanchi, near Dlulsa in Ohopal, Central India. 

viving topes is the principal one of a group at Sanchi in 
Bhonal, Central India. 'Ihc tumulus is domical, some- 
what less than a hemisphere, 100 feet in diameter and 42 
feet in height. On the top Is a flat space, in the center of 
which once stood the tee. A most elaborately carved stone 
railing surrounds this tope. In topes serving to preserve 
relics these were deposited in metal boxes or in chambers 
in the solid masonry of the tope. See dayoba, stupa-. 
tope 5 (top), )(. [< Telugu top ii, Tamil toppu, a 

grove or orchard. The Ilind. word is bugli.] In 
India, a grovo or clump of trees: as, a toddy- 
tope; a cane-tope, 
topee, n. See topi. 

toper (to'pOr), ii. [< tope 1 + -cr 1 .] Ono who 
habitually drinks alcoholic liquors to excess; 
a hard drinker; a sot. 

In tho public-houses, that orthodox tribe, the topers, 
rvho neglect no privileged occasion of rejoicing, keep the 
feast [New Year's Eve], ... as they keep every feast, 
saint’s day or holiday, either of State or Church, by mak- 
ing it a day more than usually unholy. 

IT. Besant ami J. ltice, This Son of Vulcan, Trol., i. 
top-filledt (top'fild), a. Filled to the top; brim- 

tti m hi i . ,, ,., ,. ,, , , the central cylinder of a carding-maehine. Also 

Ills [Baron Stockmar s] Constitutional knowledge . . . called ton-card 
was ... only an English lopdmsiivj on a German soil. ,(„/r.-.i\ „ r/ . t i - , - T 

Gladstone, Gleaning. 1 ! uf Past Years, I. 81 . toptulf (top ful), a. [\ top 1 + -fid.] Lofty j 


them from falling if the ropes by which they 
aro hung aro shot away. 

top-cloth (top'kloth), n. Naut., a nnmo for- 
merly given to a pieco of canvas used to cover 
tho hammocks which were lashed to tho top in 
action. 

top-coat (top'kot), it. An upper coat, or over- 
coat. 

top-cross (top'kros), n. In breeding, a genera- 
tion of ancestors. 

Tlic rules of the Cleveland Bay Society of America say 
that a Ally with three top crosses or a horse with four top 
crosses can be registered [In the forthcoming stud-book for 
that breed of horses]. 

Breeder ' 8 Gazette (Chicago), March 28, 18C0. 

top-drain (top'dran), v. t. To drain by surface- 
drainage. 

top-draining (top'driHning), n. Tho act or 
practico of draining tlio surface of land. 

top-dress (top'dres), v. t. To manuro on tho 
surface, as land. 


high. 


[Rare.] 

Soon they won 

, - - * . T ’» • -* ' v j. ■ 7 Tho top of all tlic topful hcav’ns. 

tauper , dial, taupi = It. topparc , cover a stake Chapman, Iliad, v. 761. 

muc J,‘ 33 0n °’ 3 adversary, top-full (top'ful'), a. [< fopi +/m?( 1.] Brim- 
ful. Shale., K. John, iii. 4. 180. [Obsolete or 
prov. Eng.] 

In forging, a top- 
edge, used in forming 


glassy luster, as tho oeolli of certain insects 

, tl ! I e ..®y« s . o£ s ??’ 1 0 -, s P ido J5A , hence aecopt, agree, = Sp. topar, butt, strike) 

topazoute(to-paz o-ltt),u. [<Gr.r<hra(:of, topaz, accept abet; used intcrjectionally, P. tope, ,i„„. i.nir.i 
+ /,i0o£-, stone.] A variety of garnet, of a topaz- Olt. topa, in dicing ‘(I) agree,’ lienee ‘agreed!’ top-fuller (top'fuHer), ». 
mont See Ve ' Sle0 "’ “ Piod ' i« drinking, « (I) pledge you’; per- to P ol with narrow round ed 

m ° 401 ' haps ong. ‘strike hands’ or ‘strike glasses’; ef. grooves, etc. 



topgallant 

topgallant (top'gaFant; by sailors usually to- 
gal'ant), a. and n. I. a. 1. Being above tlio 
topmast and below tlie royal : applied to mast, 
sail, rigging, etc. — 2f. Topping; line. 

Top-gallant he, and she in all her trim. 

Pope, Satires of Donne, iv. 230. 

II. «. 1. The topgallant mast, sail, or rigging 
of a ship. 

A goodly ship with banneis bravely dight, 

And flag in her top-gallant , I espide. 

Spenser, Visions of the World's Vanity, 1. 100. 

2. Figuratively, any elevated part, place, etc. 
And bring tliee cords made like a tackled stair ; 
Which to the high top-gallant of my joy 
Must he my convoy in the secret night. 

Shak , It. and J., II. 4. 202. 
Rolling topgallantsaiL Sco rolling .— Top and top- 
gallant. See top*.— Topgallant-bulwarks. Sce<?tmr- 
tcr-board.— Topgallant-forecastle. Seo forecastle .— 
Topgallant-shrouds. See shroud 2. 
top-graining (top' graining), m. An additional 
coating of color, cither in distemper or in oil, 
put over the first coat of graining after it is 
dry. 

toph (tof), «. In surrj., same as tophus. 
tophaceous (to-fii'shius), a. [< toph + •accous.] 
Pertaining to ii toph or tophus ; gritty ; sandy : 
as, a tophaceous concretion. 

It [milkj dilfcrs fromn vegetable emulsion by coagulat- 
ing into a curdy mass with acids, which chyle and vege- 
table emulsions will not. Acids mixed with them pre- 
cipitate a tophaceous chalky matter, hut not a clijl) 
substance. Arbuthnot, Aliments, IV. 11. § 4. 

top-hamper (top'lmm per), n. Xaut.: (a) Any 
unnecessary weight, oitber aloft or about the 
upper decks. 

So encumbered with toj>-hninjH % r, so over weighted in 
proportion to their draught of water. 

Motley. {Imp. Piet.) 
( h ) The light upper sails and their gear. (<•) 
The whole of the rigging ami sails of a ship. 
[Rare.] 

top-hampered (top'luun'perd), a. Having too 
much weight aloft ; hence, top-heavy, 
top-heaviness (top'hev*i-ncs», n. The state 
of being top-hoavv. Jour. Franklin Inst.. 
CXXYI. 178. 

top-heavy (top'hev'i), a. 1. Having the top 
disproportionately heavy ; over-w eighted at the 
top. 

I.lkc trees that broadest sprout. 

Their on n t»]>-hcan/ state grubs up their root. 

Chapman, Byron's l’on«plmcy, ili. 1 

2. Figuratively, lacking fitness of proportions; 
liable to fall or fail. 

The scheme has become more top- beany, in Hint the pen 
pious for the aged or disabled workmen are graded, \ar\- 
ing according to the wages they have been earning. 

The Mat ion, XL Mil. 377. 

3. Drunk; tipsy. Lclantl. [Slang.] 

Tophet (td'fet), n. [< Ilob. tojihcth , lit. a place 

to be spit on, < tuph, spit.] A place situated 
at the southeastern extremity of (ielieiinn, or 
Valley of Hiimom. to the south of Jerusalem. 
It wns there Unit the idolatrous Jews worshiped thf Urc- 
gods nnd sacrflkod their children In consequence id 
these nbommatmijs tin* whole \allej became the common 
la> stall of the lit), and h> mbulical of the place of torment 
in a future life. 

The pleasant valley of Iliimom, Tophi t tlience 
And black Gehenna call’d, the tjpe of hell 

Milton T. L , I. 401. 

tophi, n. Plural of tophus. 
top-honorst (top'on'piv.). n. Topsails. [Rare.] 
As our high Vessels pass their wat’r> Way, 

Let all the nawil Worbl due Homage pay ; 

With hast) Kev ercncc their Tojt-hnnottr s lower. 

Prior, Carmen Seculare, 1700, st. 30. 
tophus (to'fus). pi. tophi ( -Fi ). [< L. tophus, 

tot us, sandstone: see tufa, tuff :i .] A concretion 
of calcareous matter which forms on the car- 
tilaginous surface of the joints, and cm tho 
pinna of the ear, in gout ; a gouty deposit, 
topi, topee (to-pe'). n. Ill India, u lmt or cap. 

— Sola or solar topi. See sola 
topia (td'pi-ii), n. [L., landscape-gardening, 
landscape-painting, neut. pi. (sc. opera) of *to- 
pius , < topos , < Gr. r6r:nr, a place : see topic.'] 
A fanciful style of mural decoration, general- 
ly consisting of landscapes of a very heteroge- 
neous character, resembling those of the Chi- 
nese, much used in ancient Roman houses, 
topiarian (to-pi-a'ri-an), a. [< L. topia ruts , to- 
piary, + •an.] Of, pertaining to, or practising 
topiary work. 

Clipped yews nnd hollies, nnd nil the pedantries of the 
topiarian art. Kingsley, Westward Ho, vll. 

topiary (to'pi-a-ri), a. [< L. topiarms, an or- 
namental or landscape gardener, < topia, land- 
scape-gardening: seo topia.] In gardening, 
clipped or cut into ornamental shapes; also, of 
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or pertaining to such trimming. Topiary work 
is the clipping and trimming of trees and shrubs 
into regular or fantastic shapes. 

I was lead to a pretty garden, planted with hedges of 
alaternus, having at the entrance a skreene at an exceed- 
ing height, accurately cutt in topiary worke. 

Evelyn, Diary, March 25, 1644. 

topic^top'ik), a. and n. [I. a. Formerly also 
topic!:, topique; < F. topique = Sp. toqiico = Pg. 
It. iopico , topic, local (in med. use), < NL. to- 
picus , local, < Gr. totcikSs, pertaining to a place, 
local, pertaining to a common place, or topic, 
topical, < Toizog, a place. II. n. Formerly also 
topic!:, topique, usually in pi.: < F. topique, pi. 
topiques , = Sp. topica = Pg. It. topica , < L. to - 
pica, neut. pi., tho title of a work of Aristotle, 
< Gr. tottiku (rn to-iku, tlio books concerning 
-6xoi, or common places), neut. pi. of tott/mSc, 
pertaining to a placo: seo I.] I. a. Local: 
same ns topical. 

O all yo Topick Gods, that do inhabit here. 

Drayton, I'olyolbion, xxx. 221. 

Tho places ought, beforo the application of those topickc 
medicines, to be well prepared with the razour. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxix. 0. 

H. v. 1. In topic and rhet ., a common placo 
(which see, under common)-, a class of consid- 
erations from which probable arguments can 
bo drawn. According to the opinion of some writers, 
the statements of Aristotle are only consistent with mak- 
ing a topic, or common place, a maxim of reasoning. The 
traditional delluition coming through Cicero is "the Beat 
of an argument.” Tills is not very explicit, and the word 
has not commonly been used with a very rigid nccumcy 
in logic or rhetoric. '1 he chief topics concern the argu- 
ments from notation, conjugates, definition, genus, spe- 
cies, whole, part, cause, effect, subject, adjunct, disparates, 
contraries, relate*, privntlvcs, contradictories, greater, less, 
equals, similars, dissimilar*-, nml testimony ; hut diUercnt 
logicians enumerate the topics differently. 

The great arguments of Christianity against the prac- 
tice of sin are not drawn from nny uncertain Topicks, or 
nice and curiuuR speculations. 

Stillingjleet, Sermons, II. ill. 

2. Tin* subject of a discourse, argument, or lit- 
erary composition, or the subject of any dis- 
tinct part of a discourse, etc.; any matter 
treated of: now the usual meaning of the word. 

It often happens . . that t lie poet and the senate of 
Home have both cho*en the same topic to flatter their em- 
peror upon, and ha\e sometimes fallen upon the same 
thought. Addison, Ancient Medals, I. 

Deem’st thou not our Inter time 
Yields topic meet for clnsslc rhyme? 

Scott, Mannion, Hi., Int. 

3. In mat., a remedy locally applied. 

Amongst topics or outward medicines none arc more 

precious than baths. Burton, Aunt, of Mel., p. 41b. 

Tranaccn dental topic. See tran-cendental. =Syn. 2. 
Theme, Point, etc. See subject. 
topical (top'i-kul), a. [< topic + •at.] 1. Of 

or pertaining to a place or locality ; especially, 
limited to a particular spot; local. 

The men of Archenfeld in Herefordshire claimed by 
custom to lead the \an-guard; hut sureh this prh Hedge 
was topical, nml confined to the Welsh wars. 

Fuller, Worthies II. 115. 

He was now Intending to vtslte Staffordshire, and, n*he 
hail of Oxfordshire, toghe us the natural, topical, politi- 
cal, and incchnnlcnl history. Evelyn Diary July b, 1675. 

Thchyncnf application of the artllkl.il alizarine colours. 

Workshop Jlceeipts, 2d ser., p. 215. 

2. Specifically, in mat., pertaining or applied 
to a particular part of the body; local. 

He is robust and healthy, and Ids change of colour wns 
not accompanied with an) sensible disease, either general 
or topical. Jefcrton, Notes on Virginia (17S7), p. 120. 

lor Hie most part, however, in this country, physicians 
have abandoned severe topical measures, limiting them- 
selves to antiseptic and soothing applications. 

Flint, Diphtheria (Amer. Cyc.) 

3. Pertaining to or proceeding from a topic, or 
category of arguments; lienee, merely proba- 
ble, as an argument. 

Evidences of fact can he no more than topical and prob- 
able. Sir Jf. Halt. 

4. Pertaining to a subjoct of discourse, com- 
position, or the like; concerned with a partic- 
ular topic; specifically, dealing with topics of 
current or local interest. 

ronversatton . . . was . . . ever taking new turns, branch- 
ing into topical surprises, nnd at alt turns nml on every 
topic wns luminous, high, edifying, full. 

J. Morley, Burke, p. 120. 

Tlio miisic-hnll with beer nnd tobacco, the comic man 
bawling a top cal song and executing the famous clog 
dance. Conte mjiorary Her., LI. 227. 

Topical coloring, in calico-printing, the application of 
color to limited and determined parts of tho cloth, as dis- 
tinguished from the dyeing of tlio whole.— Topical re- 
sultant. See resultant. 

topically (top'i-kal-i), adv. With reference to 
topics; also, with regard or application to a 
particular placo, spot, subject, etc. 


topman 

The various collections have been scientifically and 
topically classified and arranged. 

Pop. Set. Mo., XXVIII. 717. 

topic-foliot (top'ik-fdHio), m, A commonplace- 
book. 

An English concordance and a topic folio, the gatherings 
and savings of a sober graduatshin, a Harmony and a 
Catena, treading the constant round of certain common 
doctrinall heads. Milton, Areopagitica. 

topincht (t o-pinch'), v. t. [A sham word, in- 
vented by editors of Shakspero as a compound 
of to-, intensive, + pinch, aud defined “to pinch 
severely.” Tlie proper reading is simply to 
pinch. Instances of to with an infinitive after 
let occur in Shakspero elsewhere (Hamlet, iv. 
G. 11), and instances of to with an infinitive 
after other verbs with which to does not now 
usually appear abound in Shakspere and his 
contemporaries. The prefix to-, on the other 
hand, was obsolete in Sliakspere’s time, and it 
was never used “intensively” in such a sense 
as ‘ severely. ? ] An erroneous form of to pinch. 
See tho etymology. 

Then let them all encircle him about, 

Ami, fairy-like, topinch the unclean knight. 

Shak., M. W. of W., iv. 4. 57. 

topknot (top'not), n. 1. Any knot, tuft, or 
crest worn or growing on the head: applied 
.to any egret, crest, or tuft of feathers on the 
head of a bird, tho hair on the top of the human 
head, any projecting or conspicuous ornament 
for the head, etc.; specifically, a how, as of 
ribbon, forming a part of the head-dress of 
women in tho seventeenth century. 

We had that, among other laudable fashions, from Lon- 
don. I think it cninc over with your mode of wearing high 
topknots. Farquhar, Love and a Bottle, I. 1. 

It is undoubtedly from lienee Itlie Danish language) that 
the Bride-Favours, or tlie Top-Knots at Marriages, which 
were considered ns Emblems of tlie Ties of Duty and Af- 
fection between the Bride and her Spouse, have been de- 
rived. Bourne's Pop. Antiq. (1777), p. 340. 

That fine gentleman . . . whose thick topknot of wavy 
hair . . . aud general air of worldly exaltation . . . were 
painfully suggestive to Lyddy of Herod, Pontius Pilate, or 
tlie much-quoted Galllo. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, xxxviii. 

2. A flatfish, rhrijnorhombus unimaculatns, or 
Bloch’s topknot, and some related species: so 
called from a long filament on the head. Some 
of the topknots are of the same genus as the turbot, as 
Eckstrom’s, Jlhombus norvcgicus, nnd Muller’s, Jl. punc- 
tat us. 

3. One of any of tlio breeds of domestic hens 
which have a crest.— Miller's topknot. Same as 
smear-dab. 

topknotted (top'not ^ed), a. Adorned with 
bows and topknots. George Eliot, Silas Man- 
ner. xi. 

top-lantern (top'lniVtem), n. Xaut., a large 
lantern carried mtlio mizzentopof a flag-ship, 
from which a light is displayed as a designa- 
tion on tho admiral’s ship, 
topless (top'les), a. [< top 1 4- -less.] Having 
no top; immeasurably high; lofty; preemi- 
nent ; exalted. 

Was this the face that launched a thousand ships, 
And burnt tlie topics tow era of Ilium? 

Marlotcc, Pr. Fanstus, siv. 

Make their strengths totter, and their topics* fortunes 
Enroot, and reel to ruin ! Fletcher, Botuluca, iii. 1. 
Topics « honours he bestow’d on tliee. 

Chapman, Blind Beggar of Alexandria. 

top-light (top'lit), n. A light kept in the top 
of a ship for signaling or for the use of the 
topmen. 

top-lining (top'ir'ning), n. Xaut.: (a) Tho 
lining on the after part of the topsail, to pre- 
vent the top-rim from chafing the topsail. (6) 
A platform of thin hoard nailed upon the up- 
per part of the crosstrees on a vessel’s top. 
toploftical (top'16Fti-kal), a. [< toplofty + 
-ical.] Toplofty. [Colloq., U. S.] 

The ecclesiastical [party] who do the toploftical talking, 
nnd make the Inflammatory speeches in tlie Tabernacle. 

The Congregationalist, Dec. 17, 1S70. 

toploftiness (top'lof'ti-nes), it. Tlio charac- 
ter of boing toplofty. [Colloq., U. S.] 
toplofty (top'loFti), a. Having a high top; 
lienee, figuratively, pompous: bombastic; in- 
flated; pretentious: ns, toplofty airs; toplofty 
speeches. [Colloq., U. S.] 
top-mall (top'mul), m. See mall i. 
topman (top'man), pi. topmen (-men). [< 

top 1 + man.] 1. The man who stands above 
in sawing; a top-sawyer. — 2. Xaut., a man 
stationed to do duty in a top. In a man-of- 
war tho topmen aro divided into fore-, main-, 
and mizzen-topmon. Also toprman. — 3. A 
merchant vessel. Ualliiccll. 



topmast 

topmast (top'mast), n. [< top 1 + mast 1 .'] 
Saut., tlio second mast from the deck, or tliat 
which is next above the lower mast — main 
fore, ormizzen — Topmast-shrouds. See shroud?. 
topmast-head (top'mast-hed), n. The head or 
top of the topmast. 

This sail, which is a triangular one, extends from the 
topmasthead to the deck. Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 724. 

top-maul (top'mul), n. Same as top-mail. 
top-minnow (top'rain^o), n. One of several 
small ovoviviparous cyprinodont fishes related 
to the killifishes, as Gambusia patruclis or Zy - 
(jonectcs notatus , both of the United States. 



Top-minnow ( Gambusia paint fit's), male, natural size. 


The first-named abounds in the fresh waters of the south- 
ern United States. The male is much smaller than the 
female ; the brood is brought forth early in the spring, 
top-minor (top'rm'nor), n. In rope-making, 
one of the holes through which the individual 
strands are drawn on the way to the twisting- 
machine. 

topmost (top'most), a.supcrl. [< top 1 + -most.] 
Highest ; uppermost. 

Whose far-down pines are wont to tear 

Locks of wool from the topmost cloud. 

Lowell, Appledore, ii. 

topographer (to-pog'ra-fer), 71. [< topograph-}/ 
-erl.] One who describes a particular plaeo, 
town, citjr, tract of land, or country; one who 
is skilled in topography. 

All the topographers that ever writ of ... a town or 
countrey. Howell, Forreine Travell (ed. Arber), p. 12. 

topographic (top-o-graf'ik), a. [= P. topo- 
grapliique = Sp. topogrdfico = Pg. topographico 
= It. topografico ; as topograph-}) + -ic.] Same 
as topographical. 

The topographic description of this mighty empire. 

Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. 68. 
Topographic chart. See chart. 
topographical (top-o-graf'i-kal), a. [< topo- 
graphic + -a!.] OH or pertaining to topogra- 
phy; of the nature of topography.— Topographi- 
cal anatomy. See anatomy, and topography, 4.— Top- 
ographical surveying. See surveying. 
topographically (top-o-graf'i-kal-i), adv. In 
the manner of topography. Fuller, Worthies, 
Kent. 

topographies (top-o-graf'iks), n. [PI. of topo- 
graphic (see -ics).] Topography. Carlyle, Sar- 
tor Resartus, ii. 8. 

topographist (to-pog'ra-fist), n. [< topograpli-y 
+ -ist.] A topographer. , 
topography (to-pog'ra-fi), n. [< P. topographic 
= Sp. topografia = Pg. topograpliia = It. topo- 
grafia, < JjL. topographia, < Gr. ro-oypafia, a de- 
scription of a place, < To-oypaQot;, describing a 
place, as a noun a topographer, < rd-og, place, 
+ ypaQetv, write.] 1. The detailed description 
of a particular locality, as a city, town, estate, 
parish, or tract of land; the detailed descrip- 
tion of any region, including its cities, towns, 
villages, castles, etc. 

In our topographic we haue at large set foorth and de- 
scribed the site of the land of Ireland. 

Geraldm Cambrensis, Conquest of Ireland, JFirst Fref. 

[(Holinslied’s Chron., I.). 

2. The features of a region or locality collec- 
tively: as, the topography of a place. — 3. In 
sum. , the delineation of the features, natural 
'and artificial, of a country or a locality. — 4. In 
anat., regional anatomy; the mapping of tlio 
surface of the body with reference to the parts 
and organs lying beneath such divisions of the 
surface, or the bounding of any part of the body 
by anatomical landmarks. The best examples of the 
former case of topography are the divisions of the abdom- 
inal and thoracic surfaces by arbitrary lines (see cuts under 
abdominal and thoracic ) ; of the latter case, the natural 
bounds of the axilla, the inguen, the poples, Scarpa's tri- 
angle, the several surgical triangles of the neck, etc. See 
triangle. 

5. In cool., the determination of those differ- 
ent parts of the surface of an animal which 
may be conveniently recognized by name, for 
the purpose of ordinary description of speci- 
mens: as, the topography of a bird, a crab, an 
insect. Good examples are those figured under bird! 
and Brachyura. Ordinary descriptive zoology proceeds 
very largely upon such topography.— Military topogra- 
phy, tlie minute description and delineation of a country 
or a locality, with special reference to its adaptability to 
military purposes. 
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topolatry (to-pol'a-tri), n. [< Gr. vo-of, place, 
+ harptia, worship.] Worship of or excessive 
reverence for a place or places ; adoration of 
a place or places. [Recent.] 

This little land [Palestine] became the object of a special 
adoration, a kind of topolatry , when the Church mounted 
with Constantine the throne of the Ctesars. 

Macmillan's Mag. 

topology (to-pol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. rd-og , place, 
+ -7joyia, < *Ae} eiv, ’speak: see -ology.'] 1. Tlie 
art or method of assisting the memor}’ by asso- 
ciating the objects to be remembered with some 
place which is well known. — 2. A branch of 
geometry having reference to the modes of con- 
nection of lines and surfaces, hut not to their 
shapes. 

Toponeura (top-o-nu'ra), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
roirof, place, + vcvpov, nerve.) A division of 
Hydrozoa , containing those which are topo- 
nenral : distinguished from Cycloncura. The di- 
vision corresponds to Scypliomcdusx . Dimer. 
toponeural (top-o-nu'rai), a. [< Toponeura + 
-«?.] Having several separate marginal bodies 
or sense-organs, as a scyphomedusan ; of or 
pertaining to the Toponeura; not cycloneural. 
top-onion (top'un^yon), n. See onion. 
toponomy (to-pon'o-mi), ??. [< Gr. T07rog, place, 
+ ovoya, name.] The place-names of a country 
or district, or a register of such names. 

The substitution of vague descriptions of dress and arms, 
and a vague toponomy , for the full and definite descrip- 
tions and precise toponomy of the primitive poems. 

Encyc. Brit., V. 30G. 

toponym (top'o-nim), n. [< Gr. rovor, place, + 
ovoya, ovvya, name.] In auat., a topical or 
topographical name; the technical designation 
of any region of an animal, as distinguished 
from any organ: correlated with organonym 
and some similar terms. See toponymy. Wilder 
and Gage; Leidy. 

toponymal (lo-pon'i-mal), a. [< ioponym-y + 
-ah] Of or pertaining to toponymy. Coucs. 
toponymic (top-o-nim'ik), a. [< toponym-y + 
-ic.] Pertaining to toponymy: as, toponymic 
terminology. 

toponymical (top-o-nim'i-kal), a. [< topo 
nymic + -«(.] Samo as toponymic. Wilder and 
Gage. 

toponymy (to-pon'i-mi), n. [< Gr. rirro;, ,a place, 
+ oro/:o,dvu/itz,namo.] In anat., the designation 
of the position anddirectionof parts and organs, 
as distinguished from the names of the parts 
and organs themselves, which is the province 
of organonymy ; regional or topographical no- 
menclature; topical terminology Extrinsic to- 

ponymy, the use of descriptive terms hosed upon the at- 
titude of an animal in relation to the earth, as anterior, 
posterior, vertical, horizontal, etc. See the quotation 
under superior, a., 2.— Intrinsic toponymy, the use 
of terms referring to regions of the animal itself, regard- 
less of its habitual posture, as dorsal, ventral, ental, 
ectal, etc. 

topophone (top'o-fon), n. [< Gr. rdirog, a place, 
+ Quvfj, a sound, tone.] An instrument, invented 
by A. M. Mayer, for ascertaining the direction 
from which any sound proceeds, as the sound 
of a hell, whistle, or fog-horn at sea in thick 
weather. It consists essentially of a horizontal bar 
pivoted at the center so as to turn freely in any direction. 
At each end of the bar is a resonator opening in the same 
direction, each connected with a sound-tube for the cor- 
responding ear of the observer. On moving the bar about, 
a position will be found in which both resonators face 
the source of the sound, when the sounds heard through 
the two tubes will be increased or reinforced. In any 
other position the sounds will be weakened. The direc- 
tion of the sound when loudest will be at a right angle 
with the bar. 

top-pendant (top'pen^dant), n. Naut., a large 
rope used in sending topmasts up or down, 
topper (topper), n. [< top 1 + -crl.] 1. One who 
or that which tops, (a) The upper part, layer, or 
covering of anything. [Colloq.] 

There was a boy beaten by a woman not long since 
for selling a big pottle of strawberries that was rubbish 
all under the toppers. It was all strawberry leaves, and 
crushed strawberries, and such like. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 137. 
(&) One who or that which excels ; anything surpassing or 
extraordinary. [Colloq.] 

2. A blow on the head. Hotien. [Slang.] — 

3. Some as float-file (which see, under flic 1 ). 
E. JET. Knight. — 4. The stump of a smoked 
cigar ; the tobacco which is left in the bottom 
of a pipe-howl. Encyc. Diet. 

toppicet, v. Same as iappice for tappish. 
topping (top'ing), n. [< ME. toppyng ; verbal 
n. of top l, v.] 1. The act of one who tops, (a) 

The act or practice of cutting off the top, as of a tree or 
plant. 

The pruning-knife— zounds ! — the axe ! Why, here has 
been such lopping and topping, I sha’n’t have the bare 
trunk of my play left presently. Sheridan , The Critic, ii. 2. 


topsail 

(&) Xaut., the act of pulling one extremity of a yard or 
boom higher than the other, (c) The act of reducing to 
an exact level the points of the teeth of a saw. 

2. That which tops; the upper part of any- 
thing; especially, a crest of hair, feathers, etc., 
upon the head: said of a forelock or topknot, 
an egret, the mane of a horse, etc. 

The mane of that mayn hors much to hit lyke, . . . 
The tayl & his toppyng twynnen of a sute, 

& bounden bothe wyth a bande of a bry 3 t grene. 

Sir Gaicayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 191. 

3. pi. That which is cut off in topping, as the 
branches of a tree. — 4. pi. That which comes 
from hemp in the process of hatcheling. — 5. 
The tail of an artificial fly, used by anglers, 
usually a feather from the crest of the golden 
pheasant. Sportsman's Gazetteer , p. 599. 

topping (top'ing), p. a. 1. Rising above all 
others; loftiest; overtopping. 

Ridges of lofty and topping mountains. 

Derham, Thysico-Theol. {Latham.) 

2. Surpassing; towering; preeminent; distin- 
guished. 

The thoughts of the mind . . . are uninterruptedly em- 
ployed that way, by the determination of the will, influ. 
enced by that topping uneasiness as long as it lasts. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. xxi. § 38. 

I have heard say he [the Governor of Achin] had not 
less than 1000 Slaves, some of whom were topping Mer- 
chants, and had many Slaves under them. 

Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 141. 
Of all who have attempted Homer, he [Chapman] has 
the topping merit of being inspired by him. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 326. 

3. Lofty; pretentious; assuming; arrogant. 

The Friend was a poor little man, of alow condition and 
mean appearance ; whereas these two Baptists were top- 
ping blades, that looked high and spake big. 

T. Ellwood, Life (ed. Howells), p. 291. 
I have a project of turning three or four of our most 
topping fellows into doggrel. 

Farquhar, Love and a Bottle, iii. 2. 

4. Fine; well; excellent. [Prov. Eng.] 

I don’t like her to come by herself, now she ’s not so 
terrible topping in health. 

T. Hardy, Under the Greenwood Tree, iv. 4. 

topping-lift (top'ing-lift), n. See lift 2 . 
toppingly (top'ing-li), a. [< topping + -ly 1 .] 
If. Topping; fine. 

These toppingly guests be in number but ten. 

As welcome in dairy as bears among men. 

Tusser, April’s Husbandry, Lesson for Dairy-Maid. 

2. In good health; well. Halliwell. [Prov. 

Eng-] 

toppinglyt (top'ing-li), adv. [< topping + 
-ly 2 .] In a topping manner; eminently; fine- 
ly; roundly. 

I mean to marry her toppingly when she least thinks of 
it. Jarvis, tr. of Don Quixote, II. iii. 18. {Davies.) 

topple (top'l), v . ; pret. and pp. toppled , ppr. 
toppling. [Freq. of top 1 ', possibly an accom. 
form of ME. torple , q. v.] I. intrans. 1. To fall 
top or head foremost; fall forward as having 
too heavy a top ; pitch or tumble down. 

Though castles topple on their warders’ heads ; 
Though palaces and pyramids do slope 
Their heads to their foundations. 

' Shak., Macbeth, iv. 1. 56. 

His enemy hath digged a pit in his way, and in he top- 
ples, even to the depths of hell. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 210. 

2. To overhang ; jut, as if threatening to fall. 
The toppling crags of Duty scaled 
Are close upon the shining table-lands 
To which our God Himself is moon and sun. 

Tennyson, Death of Wellington, viii. 

ii. trans. To throw headlong; tumble; over- 
turn; upset. 

It would be an Herculean task to hoist a man to the top 
of a steeple, though the merest child could topple him olE 
thence. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 239. 

top-proudt (top'proud), a. Proud in the high- 
est degree. Shak, Hen. VIII. , i. 1. 151. 
top-rail (top'ral), n. Naut., a bar extended on 
stanchions across the after part of a top. See 
rail 1 , 4. 

toprightt (top'rit), a. [< top 1 + right.] Up- 
right; erect. 

His topright crest from crown downe falles. 

Phaer, zEneid, ix. 

top-rim (top'rim), «. The rim or edge of a 
ship’s top. 

top-rope (top'rop), 7i. Naut., a rope to sway 
up a topmast, etc. 

topsail (top'sal or -si), n. [< ME. topsayle, top- 
seyle, toppesaile (= D. topzeil ) ; < top 1 + sail 1 .] 
Naut., a square sail next above the lowest or 
chief sail of a mast. It is carried on a topsail- 
yard. 



topsail 

They bente on n bonet, and bare a topic (read loppeT\ 
wile 

AfTor the wynde ffresshely to make a Rood ffare. 

Richard, the Redeless, iv. 72. 

Yer we farther pass, our slender Bark 
Must beer strike top-sails to a Princely Ark 
Which keeps these Straights. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bnrtns's Weeks, if.. The Furies. 

Double topsails, a rig in which the topsail, as formerly 
carried on square-rigged vessels, is divided horizontally 
into two sails for case and convenience of handling. In 
this rig an additional yard is can led, called the lower 
topsail-yard, which is slung on the cap of the lower mast 
instead of being hoisted and lowered, while the upper 
topsail-yard is hoisted and lowered ns are single topsails. 
The lower topsail is the size of the whole topsail when 
close- reefed, so that letting go the topsail-halyards at 
once reduces the sail to a close reef, the clues of the up- 
per topsail being lashed to the lower topsail-yardarms. 
In large merchant ships the topgallantsails arc some- 
times divided in the samo way.— Rolling topsail. Sec 
rolling. — To furl a topsail in a body, see furl.— Top- 
sail schooner. Sec schooner.— Topsails overt, heels 
overhead; topsyturvy: sometimes shortened to topsail. 
Mony turnvt with teno topsaylcs otter , 

That huilet to the hard vithe, it there horse lenyt. 

Destruction oj Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1219. 

To settle the topsail-halyards. See settle*. 
topsailt, err Jr. [ME. topsq/lc: seo topsail, ».] 

Same as topsails over (which sec, under topsail, 

it.). 

And cvtlicr of hem so smcr[t]lyc smote other 
That alle Hejc in the felde that on hem was fastened, 
And either of hem topseyle tumblcddc to the crtlic. 

Rom. of the Chcuclcre Assiync (E. E. T. S.), 1. "20. 

topsail-yard (top'snl-yiinl or top'sl-yiird), n. 
A yard on which a topsail is carried. Compare 
double topsails, under topsail. 
top-saw (top'su), u. In a sawmill, the upper 
of two circular saws working together, it cuts 
through the stud from nbou\ until it reaches the kerf of 
the low crs.nv. It is set a little before or behind the low er 
saw, so ns not to interfere w itli it. L\ II. Knight 
top-sawyer ( t op'sa * yer), n. 1 . Tho sawyer who 
takes the upper stand in a saw-pit. lienee — 

2. One who holds a higher posit ion than another; 
a chief over others; n superior. [Colloq.] 

“See-saw is the fashion of England always; and the 
Whigs w ill soon be the top Mitri/m." " llut, * said I, still 
inure confused, " ‘ I he King is tho top-sawyer ,’ according 
to our pi overb. How then can the \\ higs be?" 

R. I). Dlackmorc, I.orna Doone, xxxvl. 

3. A person of consequence or importance; a 
prominent person. [Colloq.] 

A young dandified lawjcr, 

Whose air, ne’crthele-s. speaks him quite a top-satn/cr. 

Parham, Ingoldtsbj Legends, II. 60. 

topse-torvet, topset-torviet, topset-turviet, 
topset-tirvit, adr. Obsolete forms of topsy- 
turvy. 

topseyt, adv. See topsy. 

top-snaped (top'shiipt), a. Shaped like a top; 
inversely conical. 

top-shell (top'shel), ». Any one of the species 
ol tho genus Trochus or tho family Trochulir , of 
a regularly conic 
figure. Many of 
these shells are of 
large size and very 
handsome ; such are 
often cut and polish- 
ed to allow the exqui- 
site nacre, and used 
ns parlor-ornaments. 

See Trochidw.nnCL also 
cut under Monodonta. 

—Perspective top- 
shell, a perspective- 
shell; any member 
of the Solariid/c (for- 
merly united with 
Trochid/e\ Sec cut 
under Solarxidie — 

Slit top-shells. Sue rfifl, r t., and cut under Seimtrel- 
lid/c. 

topside (top'sld), ?/. [< top* + mWc 1 .] 1. Tho 
top side ; tho upper part. Usually as two worth, top 
side, except in the specific use <«lef. 2), and in the expres- 
sions topside -turned topside -tuny, toptidc-turricd, and the 
phrases following, nil being accommodated forms of topsy- 
turvy (which Bee). 

2. Specifically, the upper part of a ship’s sides; 
the side of a ship above the water-line; com- 
monly in the plural. 

She had not strained a single butt or rivet In her topsides. 

Sci. Amer. Sttpp., p. 6777. 

Topside the other wayt, topside tother wayt, top- 
side turfwayt. Same as topsyturvy, of which these 
phrases arc sophisticated amplifications, suggesting a false 
derivation. 

The estate of that flemishing towne was turned . . . 
topside the otheneaie, and from abundance of prospeiitie 
unite exchanged to extreame pcnurlc 
Slant hurst, Dcscrip. of Ireland, iii. (Ilollnslicd's Citron., I.) 

Thus were all things strangely turned in a trice topside 
t'other way: they who lately were confined as pi honors 
are now not only free, but petty Loids and Masters, yea 
and petty Kings. 

II. IS Estrange, Reign of K. Charles (cd. 1655), p. 75. 
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In Bodleian MS. Rawl. Poet. 25 (which is dated 1694-5, 
and is a copy of a MS. written not later than 1586), on the 
reverse of sign. E 7, eleventh line, I find the phrase topside- 
lurfivay, which, I suppose, was the original of topsy-turvy. 

F. W. Foster, in N. and Q., 5th ser., II. 478. 

topside-turnedt, a. [An aecom. form of topsy- 
turvy, as if < topside + turned. Cf. topsyturny, 
topsytum.] Samo as topsyturvy. Hcywood, 
Dialogues (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 214). 
topside-turvyf, adv. [Also topsidc-turvcy, top- 
syd turvic; an aecom. form of topsyturvy.'] 
Samo as topsyturvy. Stanihurst, JEneid, ii. 

At Inst they have all overthrownc to ground 

Quito topside turvetj. Spenser, F. Q., V. viil. 42. 

I found nature turned topside lurry ; women changed 
Into men. and men into women. 

Addison, Guardian, No. 154. 

topsman (tops'raan), v.; pi. topsmen (-men). [< 
/«?>’«, poss. of topi, + man.] y, Samo as topinan, 
2. — 2. A chief or head eattlo-drover; a fore- 
man or bailiff. ITallitccU. 
top-soil (top'soil), n. Tho surface orupper part 
of the soil. 

top-soiling (top'soi'ling), it. Tlio process of 
taking oil tho top-soil of land, ns beforo a ca- 
nal, railway, etc., is began, 
topsoltiriat, adr. Same as topsyturvy. [Scotch.] 
top-stone (top'ston), n. I. A stone that is 
pfaeed on tho top, or which forms tho top. 

Human learning is an excellent foundation; lmt the 
top-stone lx laid by love and conformity to the will of Goti. 

Jrr, Taylor, Works (cd. 1835), II. 03. 

2. One of the jewels of a marine chronometer. 
It is usually a ruby cut in tho form of a plano-convex 
lens, hut sometimes a diamond cut in facets. It Is so placed 
that its Hat side hears against the end of the pivot, 
topsyt, adv. [Found only in tho spelling tnp- 
sey ; abbr. of topsyturvy sec topsyturvy, etym. 
(4).] Samo ns topsyturvy. 

I lien turning tnp.ry nn her thumb. 

Charles Colton (1001) (/•’. Hall, The Nation, March 23, 

p. 263.) 

topsydturvyt, adv. Same ns topside-tarry for 
topsyturvy. 

topsytum (top'si-terii), r. t. [Formerly topsl- 
turn, tnpsicturn ; a bnek-formntion (ns if < tapvy- 
+ turn). < topsyturny : see topsyturny. Cf. top- 
side-turned.] To turn upside down; throw m 
confusion. Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, 
ii.. The Schisme. 

I liave Midi an optimistic faith — and yet It ts very linrd 
to keep tt fresli and strong in t lie presence of such wick- 
tailless, of such Fullering, of such tonyduriiina of right 
anil u long. .S*. Uotrtrs, In Merrlam, II. lull. 

topsyturnyt. Foe topsyturvy, etvm. (r). Mill- 
sum, 1017. 

topsyturvily (top-si-ter'vi-li), adr. [< topsy- 
turvy + -ly-.] Same ns topsyturvy. Daily Tele- 
graph, Feb. 5, 1HSG. ( Encyc . Diet.) 
topsyturviness (ton-si-ter'vi-ncs). ». [< topsy- 
turvy + -mss.] The stale of being topsy- 
turvy. Alhcn.ritiii, No. 024 5, p. 11. 
topsyturvy (top-si-ttr'vi), adr. [Aword which, 
owing to its popular nature, its alliterative type, 
and to ignorance of itsorigin, lending to various 
perversions made to suggest some plausible 
origin, 1ms undergone, besides the usual varia- 
tions of spelling, extraordinary modifications 
of form. Tho typical forms, with tlioir varia- 
tions and earliest known dates, are ns fol- 
lows: (1) Topsy-terry (152S), topsy-tyrry {1530), 
topsie-turrif (if>75), lapse tnrrc (1579), topsy 
turrye (I5S2), fo]isic furry (1599), topsy tarry 
(1022), lupsic-turric (1040), topsi-turry (1070), 
topsy-turrry (170.7). (2) Also, in Sc. forms, 

witli the terminal clement capriciously altered, 
tnpsoltiria (1023), tapsaltceric (beforo 170G), 
tapsic-tccric (ISOS). (3) Also, with tho first 
element reduced, top-tnrrye (15S2). (4) With 
the second element omitted, topscy (1GG4). (f>) 
With tho elements transposed, turry-topsy (be- 
fore 1087); also, in various other forms simu- 
lating for the element following top- or top- 
sy- some apparently plausiblo etymology — 
namely, (G) simulating side 1 (see topside), top- 
syd-turrie (1082), topsidc-turvcy (lf>94), topsidc- 
turry (1713). (7) Simulating turn, topsyturny, 

spelled topsituruic (1017), whence tho verb 
topsytum (1002), topsictnni (1G0G), topsiturn 
(1G13). (8) Simulating both sidcl and turn, 

topside-turned, ad.j. (1037). (9) Simulating set 1 , 
topset-torric (1008), topset-tnrric (15G9), topset 
tirri (1573). (10) Deliberately expanded into 

a form impossible as nn independent original, 
topside the other iraic (10SG), topside tother tray 
(1000), topside turf tray (sec under topside ). Tho 
earlier etymologies, indicated in tho nbovo 
forms, aro a part of the history of the word, 
and are accordingly hero formally stated, with 


topsyturvyfication 

the later explanations attempted, nearly in a 
chronological order: (a) As if <. topi + side l ( S ee 
topside) + -turvy (left unexplained). ( b ) As if 
orig. “tho top side turned ” (Minsheu, 1G17), < 
topi -f-sidei + turn + -ed 2 . (c) As if < topi + 

-sy (left unexplained) + turn + -yl. ( d ) As if 
< topi + scti + -turvy (left unexplained), (e) 
As if orig. top side the other way, topside tother 
icay (so Grose, 1785; Trench, 1855; Wedg- 
wood, 1872). Various other explanations, all 
absurd, aro given by (/) Skinner (1G71) and 
Bailey (1727), (<jr) Coles (1G77), (7i) Miege 
(1G87), (i) Grose (1785), ( j ) Brewer (“Diet, of 
Phrase and Fable”). (It) According to Skeat’s 
flrstsupposition(“Etym.Dict.,”ed. 1882; “Con- 
ciso Etym. Diet.,” ed. 1882), prob. orig. * top- 
side turvy (as reflected in the form topside- 
furry, above mentioned), i. o. ‘with the upper 
side (put) turfy,’ i. o. laid on the earth’s sur- 
face, '‘turvy standing for turfy. Turfy, how- 
over, could not mean ‘put on the turf’ or 
‘ turned toward the turf.’ (7) According to Dr. 
F. Hall (in tho “Nation,” March 28, 1889, from 
which article, and from Dr. Hall’s book “On 
Adjectives in -able,” some of tho above forms 
aro taken), prob. orig. "top so turvy, * top so 
being parallel to up so in up so down (and * top 
so turvy being altered to topsidc-turvcy, as up 
so down to upside down), and * turvy , * terry , 
being connected with the obs. verb ferve, in 
comp, oterterre, fall, tr. throw down, cast, as 
used in tho “strange compound” ioppe over 
terre: seo terve. (in) A similar view is taken 
by Skcat (“Etym. Diet.,” Sapp., 1884, p. 831; 
“Principles of Eng. Etym.,” 1st ser., 1889, 
p. 428). That is to sav, topsyturvy, starting 
from the earliest recorded form topsy-terry 
(1528), is < topi 4- sol, adi-., + '■terry, over- 
turned, < ME. terren, throw, torricu, throw, < 
AS. tor flan, throw: seo terre, torrel, and cf. turf 2 . 
This view, assuming that -turvy, -terry, is an ac- 
com. form, made to agree terminally with topsy-, 
for ‘tarred, ‘terved, pp. of ME. terren, upset, is 
prob. correct. Tho eleven other explanations 
are certainly wrong. Tho phrase evidently 
originated in ME., and was prob. confused not 
only with tho verb terre, ioppc-orcrtcrvc, but 
also with similnr phrases, like topsails orer, and, 
ollipticnllv, topsail, upset (to which tho peculiar 
forms topsoltiria, tapsaltceric arc prob. in part 
due: see topsail), and top over tail (seo under 
toj>l).] Upside down; in reverse of tho nat- 
ural order; hence, in a state of confusion or 
chaos: formerly somotimes followed by down. 

He toumetli nil thyngo topsij terry, 
lion anti liarlmv, Ilcile NIe and Be Nott Wrothc (152S, 
[ed. Arber), p. 51. 

Noiv, bclinide, all my enterprise bee quite pluckte backe, 
and my purposes tourned cleane topse-torre. 
liantaby Jiich, Farewell to Military Life (ed. 3846), p. 29. 

Ills trembling Tent all topsic turuie wheels. 

Sylvester, tr. or Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Ark. 

We sliall o're-turne it topsic-turuu dtnene. 

Shah, 3 Hen. IV. (fol. 1623), iv. 1. 

Here the winds not only blow together, but they turn 
the whole body of the ocean topsij-turry. 

Goldsmith, Hyperbole. 

An’ warily cares, nn’ warily men, 

May a’ gac tapmUecrir, O. 

Sums, Green Grow the Bashes. 

topsyturvy (top-si-ttr’vi), a. [< topsyturvy, 
ti(7r.] Turned upside down; upset; hence, 
confused; disordered; chaotic. 

Tush, man; In ttds topsy-turvy world friendship and 
l>osoni-k hid ness nrc but made covers for mischief, means 
to compass ill. Chapman, Widow’s Tears, v. 

The topty-turvy commonwealth of sleep. 

Uawthomc, Seven Gables, i. 

topsyturvy (top-si-ter'vi), it. [< topsyturvy, a. 
and t’.] A topsyturvy condition; great dis- 
order; confusion; chaos. 

Insane patients whose system, all out of joint, finds 
matter for screaming laughter In mere tonsy-turiy. 

George Eliot, Theophrastus Such, x. 

topsyturvy (top-si-ter'vi), r. t. ; pret. and pp. 
topsyturvied, ppr. topsyturvying. [Formerly 
also topsyturrey ; < topsyturvy, adr. Cf. topsy- 
turn.] To turn upside down; upset. 

My poor mind is nil tojisg-turvied. 

Richardson, Pamela, II. 40. 

topsyturvydom (top-si-ter'vi-dum), n. [< top- 
syturvy + -dom.] A state of affairs or a region 
in which everything is topsyturvy. [Colloq.] 

Under the heading Topiy-Turcydom, the author says 
. . . that the Japanese do many things in a way that 
runs directly counter to European ideas of what is natural 
ami proper. A r . and Q., 7th ser., X. 2SG. 

topsyturvyfication (top-si-ter'vi-fi-ha'shon), 
it. [< topsyturry + -fy + -ation (see -fy).] An 
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upsetting; a turning upside down. [Ludi- ... „ 

erollS.] applied in Derbyshire to any lofty mass of precipitous 

■ • • — 

Thackeray, Paris Sketch-Book, Madame Sand. tor 2 t, H. See lore-. 
topsyturvyfy (top-si-ter'vi-fi), r. t. ; pret. and t 01 ?}’ V- 4 ^liddle English form of toiccr. 
pp. topsytnrnjfied, ppr. topsyturrufying. [< top- tor 4b,.? re ^> ”• A . tor, tore, tnor, < Icel. tor 
sytnrry + -fy.] To make topsyturvy. [Col 


loq.] 

Vivisection is topsylurcyfied in a manner far from pleas- 
ing to humanity. 

Daily Tclcyraph, Nov. 2G, 1SS5, p. 2. < Encyc . Diet.) 
topsyturvyisin (top-si-ter'vi-izm), 11 . [< topsy- 
turn/ + -ism.'] Tho habit or state of topsy- 
turviness. Cited by F. Hall in Tito Nation, 
March 28, 1SS9, p. 2GS. [Rare.] 
top-tackle (top’tak'l), ». Xaut., a lieavv 
taekle which is applied to tho top-pendant in 
Adding or unfidding a topmast, 
toptail (top'tfil), r. i. To turn the tail up and 
the head down, as a whale in diving, 
top-timber (top'tim'btr), u. 

uppermost timbers in the side of a vessel Long 

top-timber, the timber above each of the first futtocks.— 
Short top-timber, the timber above each of the second 
futtocks. 

top-tool ftop'tol), it. A forging-tool resembling 
a cold-chisel or a short thick spike, held when 
in use by means of a flexible handle of hazel- 
wood or wire. When its cutting edge is round 
it is called a top-fuller. 


torrfrwort 

.?u r „ b i 3 S !r £j_ s ,.f™.'°. s / or . its shat Tors. The word is torch 2 (torch), r. t. [< F. torcher, wipe, beat 

(cf. torcliis, mortar of loam and straw), < torche, 
lit. a twist: see torch L] In plastering, to point 
with lime and hair: said of the inside joints of 
slating laid on lathing. 

torch-bearer (tdrck'bar'er), u. One who bears 
a torch. 

Fair Jessica shall be my torch-bearer. 

Shak., M. of V., ii. 4. 40. 

torch-dance (torcli'daus), a. A dance performed 
by a number of persons some of whom carry 
lighted torches. 

torcher (tor'ehcr), it. [< torch 1 + -erh] If. 
One who gives or provides a bright light, as if 
bearing a torch. [Rare.] 

Ere twice the horses of the sun shall bring 
Their fiery torcher his diurnal ring. 

Shak . , All’s Well, ii. 1 . 1G5. 

2. Specifically, one who torches for fish. [U. S.] 
torchere (F. pron. tor- 
shar'), u. [F. torclicrc , < 
torchc, torch: see torch 1 .'} 

A large candelabrum, 
especially when decora- 
tive and made of valu- 
able material, as bronze, 
rare marble, or the like : 
when made of wood it 
is sometimes termed 
gucridon. 


= OHG. cur- ~ Goth, tuc- (used only in comp.), 
hard, difficult, = Gr. 6vg~, hard, ill : see to-- and 
dys-.} 1. Hard; difficult; wearisome; tedious. 
So mony merunyl hi mount ther the mon fyntlez 
Hit were to tore for to telle of the tenthe dole. 

Sir Gauayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 710. 
Thof thai touche me w ith tene, all these tore harmes. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2G13. 

2. Strong; sturdy; great; massive. 

In this Temple was a tor ymnge, all of triet gold, 

In honour of Appoljn, that I ere saide. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4279. 

3. Full; rich. 

Trowe ye not Troy is tore of all godls 9 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3348. 

Xaut.'] one of tho toracet, v.^t. [ME. toraccn , tor a sen ; < to- - 4- 


race 5 .] To tear in pieces. Chaucer , Clerk’s 
Tale, 1. filG. 

torah (to'rji), n. [Also thorali ; Heb.] In an- 
cient Hebrew literature, any decision or in- 
struction in matters of law and conduct given 
bv a sacred authority ; the revealed will of God ; 
specifically, the (Mosaic) law; hence, the book 
of the law, tho Pentateuch. 


Same as 


toquaket, t\ t. [ME, toquakcu; < to-- + quake.} toran (to'rnu), it. [< Hind, toran, torana, < Skt. torch-fishing (torch 7 - 

To quake exceedingly. Font, of the llosc, 1. ’’ ' “ ‘ ' ~ 

2527. 

toquashf, r. t. [ME. toqiiasshcn : < tn-? + quash 1 .] 

To beat or crush to pieces. Merlin (E. E. T. S. ). 
iii. C29. 

toque (tok), ii. [< F. toque (= Sp. toca = Pg. fall- 
en = It. tocca), a hat, bonuct, prob. < Bret, tot: = 

W. toe, hat, bonnet.] 1. A head-covering for- 


torana, an arched gateway, an arch, < f tur, a fish'ing) iiT 
collateral form of f tar, pass.] In Buddhist torching.' 
arch., the gateway of a sacred rail, in wood or torching (tor'ching) n 
in stone, consisting essentially of an upright or [Verbal n. of torch i,’ ti. j 
pillar on caeb side, with a projecting crosspiece ...... 

resting upon them. Typically there arc three of these 
crosspieces superimposed, ond the whole monument is 
frequently elaborately sculptured. The torans of Bharbut 
and of Saiielit in Central India are especially elaborate. 


A method of capturing 
fish by torek-liglit at 
night. It is practised 

, • - - -- - - - chiefly in tho fall, when 

merly worn by men and women — a diminished toratt, r. t. [ME. torn tint: < to-- + ratten (= tho fish are abundant, 
famoftuutwbu ’ Also called (hiring and 


form of tho hat with turned-lip brim. It gradual- 
ly approached the shape of a very small light cap of silk, 




MIIG. ratecn), lacerate, tear.] To tear asun- 
der; scatter; disjier.se. 

Thane the Homayns relevy de, that are ware rcbuykkydc, 
Anti nllc to-rattys ourc mtrne w ith tlieire liste liorsses. 

Morlc Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2235. 

Torbane Hill mineral. Same ns Boghead coal 
(which sec, under coal). 
torbanite (tor'bnn-it), it. [< 7br!tmtc(Torbane 
Hill in Linlithgowshire, Scotland) + -He-.] 
Boghead coal. See coal. 
torbernite (tur'btr-nit), ii. [Named after tho 
Swedish naturalist and chemist Tnrhcrn Olof 


fire-fishing. 
torchless (tdreliTos), a. 
[(torch 1 + -less.] Lack- 
ing torches ; unlighted. 
Byron, Lara, ii. 12. 
torcli-light (toroli'lit), it. 



Bronze Torchere. 17th cen- 
turj. iFrom " L'Art pour 
Tous.”) 

w [< ME. torclic-light ; 

< torch 1 -F light*.} The light of a torch or of 
torches. 

She brought hym to bis bedile with torche light. 

Gcncrydcs (E. E. T. S.), 1. 149. 
Statilius show d the torch-light. Shak , J. C., v. 5. 2. 


Women's 1 oqt.es of the it'.h century, from portraits cf the time. 

(Frcm “ L'Art four Tons.”) 

which was surrounded and compressed by a hand of twist- 
ed silk, or of richer material, in such a way as to give it a 
slisht resemblance to a hat with a brim. Itscompletcform 
was readied about 15C0. It was generally adorned with a 
small plume. 

# The Swisse in black velvet toques, led by 2 gallant cava- 
lieres habited in scarlet-colour’d sattin. 

Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 7, 1C51. 

The ordinary' head-dress fat Lha* S«a] is a blue toque, 
witli a wide rim of black velvet, surmounted witli a red yOTC, it. 
knot. Hue, Travel s (traus. 1852), II. UP. 

His velvet toqur stuck . . . upon the Fide of his bead. 

Motley. (Imp. Diet.) 

2. A small bonnet in the shape of a round, 
elose-fitting crown without a projecting brim, 
worn by women in the nineteenth century. 

Her delicate bead, Eculpturcqucly defined by its toque. 

llmccllt, Indian Summer, ii. 

S. The bonnet-macaque, Macacus sinensis, so 
called from the arrangement of tho hairs of 
the head into a kind of toque or cap; also, 
some similar monkey, as J/. pilcolatus of Cey- 
lon. See cut under honnct-macaquc. — 4, A 
small nominal money of account, used in trad- 
ing on some parts of the west coast of Africa. 

Forty cowries make one toque, and five toques one lien or 
gallinha. Simmonds. 

tor 1 (tor), it. [< ME. tor (torr-), < AS. torr, tor, 
a high rock, a lofty hill, also a tower/ OW.*for,a 
hill, W. tor, a knob, boss, bulge, belly, = Ir. torr, 
tor = Gael, torr, a lofty conical hill, a mound, 
eminence, heap, pile, tower; ef. W. tier, a heap, 

E ile, tower, = L. turn’s, a tower: sco tower.] A 

ill; a rocky eminence. Tlic word Is especially up- tOTch i '(t6rchT'r i 
plied to the rugged and fantastic piles of granite conspic- .<■ _ V 

tious on Dartmoor, in Devonshire, England. These arc 
ragged outcrops left by decay and erosion of the rock, and 
crown many of the higher points of the moor. 

There a tempest horn loke on the torres hegh. 

Dent ruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1, 1933. 


Bergmann (17:13-84).] A native phosphate of torch-lily (torcli'lil'i), n. See Kmphofia. 
uranium and copper, occurring in square tabu- torchon hoard. A board covered with torelion 
jar crystals of a bright-green color, pearly lus- paper: used bv artists for water-color drawing, 
ter, and micaceous cleavage. Also called chat- etc * 

colde, and copper urauite. . . torchon lace. See lace. 

torhite (tor bit), II. [Origin obscure.] The torchon mat. A picture-framo mat, made of 
trade-mark name of a preparation of peat, at- torchon paprr. 

tempted to bo introduced into general uso in torchon paper! [So named from the F. torcher , 
tho ^n« H ’ ?^ 0 # Ut | 1 | SG . 0 ‘ It ''7 is nindctjy rub, cleanse by rubbing, torchon , dish-cloth.] 
S" ,P ThVi!ffi A paper with a rough surface, used for paint- 

coni for smelting purposes, or partially charred for use as ,n K 0,1 111 water-color, and also for mats in pic- 
fiiL*] for genenitiiig steam, or in the puddling- furnace, tiire-framing. 

Many attemptsjmvc been made in Emrlam!, France, and torch-pine (torch 'pin), it. See pine*. 

:„^ e « torch-race ( torch 7 ias), n. In Gr. antiq a race 


Germany to utilize peat in this way, but their success has 
been small. 


Sco torque.- Bulbous tore. Sec bulbous. 
torcet, ii. An obsolete spelling of torse*. 
torch 1 (torch), v. [< ME. torchc , < OF. (and F.) 
torche = Pr. torcha = It. toreia (ef. Sp. antoreha , 
a torch), < ML. tortia , a torch, so called as mado 
of a twisted roll of tow or other material, < L. 
tortus , pp. of torquere , twist: see tart*. Cf. force , 
force 1 .] 1. A light, to be carried in tho hand, 


at certain festivals, in which tho runners car- 
ried lighted torches, the prize being awarded to 
tho contestant who first reached the goal with 
his torch still burning. In some forms of this race 
relays of runners were posted at intervals, and the burn- 
ing torch uas passed on from one to f lie next. Very fre- 
quently it was associated with the worship of Uelios(apol- 
Io)or Selene (Artemis\ or of some fire-god, as Ileplircstus 
(\ ulcan) or Prometheus. See lampadephuna. 


formed of somo combustible substance, as resi- torch-staff (torch'staf), ?t. The staff of a torch, 

1 1 * 1 .. . in i . ' . 1»1» Jo j M 


nous wood, or of twisted flax, hemp, etc., soaked 
with tallow or other inflammable substance; 
a link; a flambeau. 

Loke that 3 c banc candele, 

Torches bolhc fairc «fc fele. 

King Horn (E. E. T. S.), p. 91. 

An ni.gry gust of wind 
ruff’d out bis torch. 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 

2. An oil-lamp borne on a pole or other appli- torch-wood (tfireli'wud). 
anee for carrying a light easily and without dan- " 
ger.— Flying torch. See /7rmij-forc/<.— inverted torch, 

a torch held witli the top downward, to signify the extinc- 
tion of life: the emblem of death : with reference to the 
Greek representation of Death (Tlmnatos), holding a torch 
so reversed.— Plumbers’ torch, a laigc spirit-lamp in 
the form of a cone. 


[< torch 1, 11 .] 1 . To fish 

clt by night. 

[U. S.] — 2. To flare or snioki 


by which it is carried. Compare torch 1 , 2. 

Tlic horsemen sit like Aval candlesticks. 

With torch staves in their hand. 

Shak., lien. V., iv. 2. 4G. 

torch-thistle (toreh'this*!), n. A columnar cae- 
tus of the genus Ccrcus, the stems of some spe- 
cies of which have been used by the Indians for 
torches. Sometimes tho name is extended to 
llto whole genus. 

,,n. 1. Wood suitable 
for making torches. Holland, tr. of Plutarch, 
]i. 502. — 2. A tree of the rutaceous genus 
Amyris, either A. maritime! of Florida and tho 
West Indies, or A. balsantifcra of the West 
Indies. A. viaritima is a slender tree reaching f >0 feet 
high; tlic wood is \ery haul and durable, suitable for use 
iu tile arts, could it he had iu large quantities, very resi- 


witli (lio aid of a torch by night. J Fisheries of ! 10 ! 19 ’ ^l 1 ' 1 '"“eh used for fuel on the Florida keys. A 
" ~ rr “ " — — ~ smol-n Isitmmi/cra ls smaller, very fragrant iu burning, used ft 


V. S., V. ii. 502. [U. s.l — 2. To flare or smoko ls smaller very fragrant in burning, used to 

like h toreli • vien lit-o tl,„ „i.„ r ‘ V f cent dwellings. In the West Indies the shrub Canearia 

liKO a torch, liso like the smpke from a toreli : (T/umfin) terrain of the Sannjdacerr is also so called. 

wtth up: as, liow those clouds torch up! Haiti- torchwort (torch'wert), 11 . The mullen. Com- 
tccll. [Prov. Eng.] p are Uag-tapcr. 



torcular 

torcular (tor'ku-lar), n. [< L. torcular , a press 
used in making wine, < torqucrc, twist : see tort 1 .] 
1. A surgical instrument, the tourniquet. — 2. 
In anat.f tho confluence of the venous sinuses 
in the brain: more fully called torcular Hero - 
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though all hammered work is more strictly called empees - 
tic work. Ivory-carving was also a department of toreutic 
work, which therefore covered the production of chrysele- 
phantine statues. 

Of toreutic work in bronze these tombs seem to hnve 
yielded very little. 

C. T . Newton , Art and Arclucol., p. 39/. 


tormentil 

This torment of the wheele I find in Aristotle to have 
been used amongst the ancient Grecians. 

Cory at, Crudities, I. 11. 


phili — Torcular Herophili, in «««/.. the wine-press * * 7 rT ,. e* *■ t 

of Heropliilus, tlie place in the meninges of the binni, at toreutlCS (to-ro tlks), 'll. fil. [PI. of toreutic (soe 
the internal occipital protuberance, \vhcre the sinus of _^ s \ a g 00 ‘ the quotation, 
the falx cciebri joins the lateral sinus of the tcntoiium ' J 1 

cinnc.B mnot 'rills ronntiencc of 


Toreutics , by which is meant sculpture in metals, and 
also this combination of inctal with other materials. 

C . 0. Miillcr , Manual of Archrool. (trans.), § 85.' 

torft, ». A Middle English form of turf. 
torfaceous (t 6 r-fiVsliius),«. [< ML .*torfa, tnrfa 
(< E. turf), + -zircons.] Growing in hogs or 
mosses: said of plants. 

torfel (tor'll), !•■ /. [Cf. terfle.'] To fall; de- 
cline; die. lhiUiwcU; Jamieson. [Prov. Eng. 
and Scotch.] 

margtoi^ncoiispTeuoiw vilifies, amt oil-tulics solitary in torferet, torfert, »■ [ME., also torfoyr; < Ieel. 

their channels, or in n few species numerous. There arc Uirfii'm, a difficult passage or road, torfierr. 


cerebelli, end other sinuses meet. This confluence of 
venous cm rents was supposed to exert some pressure upon 
the circulation (whence the name). See straight sinus, 
under sinus. . 

Tordylium (tdr-dil'i-um), u. [NL. (Monson, 
1672), < L. tordflion , tordijlon , < Gr. ropdvhov, 
T6ptM,ov, an mnhelliferous plant, hartwort.] A 
genus of umholliforous plants, of tho tribe Pen- 
ccdancic. It is characterized by conspicuous calyx- 
teeth marginal petals frequently enlarged and two-lobcd, 
a hirsute ovary, and a fruit ultli thick and often rugose 


about 12 species, natives of Europe, northern Africa, and 
temperate and central parts of Asia. They are hairy an- 
nuals, usually hunting pinnate leaves with broad Icallets, 
or'sometinios somewhat cordate undivided leaves. The 
flowers me white or purplish, and form compound uni* 
bels. The species ate known as hartuort (which see). 

tore 1 (tor). Preterit of tear L 
tore 2 (tor), u. [Early mod. E. silso tor, torre ,* 
pvob. a particular use of tor 1 , a hill, prominence 


hard to pass, < tor-, hard, 4- far a, go, pass : seo 
tor* and fare 1 .'} Difficulty; trouble. 

Suchc torfoyr and torment of-tcllc henlc I neuerc. 

i’orA- Plays, p. 132. 

Thow arte bc-traycdo of thlmcnc, that mostc tliow on tray- 

stede. 

That schallc turnc the to tcnc and torfcrc for ever. 

Morte Arthure (II. E. T. S.), 1. 1056. 


(W. toi\i\ knob, boss, etc.): see tor 1 ?] 1 . A pro- torgant, a. Seo tarijant. 
jocting kuob or ball used as an ornament on torgoch (tor'goch), ji. [< W. torpoch, lit. ‘red- 
furniture, as cradles and chairs. belly,’ < tor , belly, + coch , red.] Tho red-bellied 

char, a variety of the common clmr, Salrclinus 
alpinvs, found* in mountain lakes in Great Brit- 


The Queen came forth, and that with no little worldly 
pompe, was placed in a Chain 1 having two fnithfull Sup- 
porters, tlie Master of Maxwell upon the one Torre, and 
Secretan Lethington upon the other Torre of the Chaire. 

Kitnr. Hist. Kef. in Scotland, iv. 


See char L 


Kn»x, Hist. Kef. in Scotland, iv 
2. The pommel of a saddle. 

A horse lie never doth bestride 
Wit him t a pistol at each side, 

And without other two before. 

One at either saddle tore. 

Coleit, Mock I’oetn, l. 41. (Jamieson.) 

[Obsolete or provincial in both uses.] 
tore a (tor), n. [Origin unknown; cf. W. tar, a 
break, cut, ton , break, cut.] The dead grass 
that remains on mowing land in winter and 
spring. [Prov. Eng.] 
tore‘t, a. See tor*. 

tore r> (tor). n. [< NL. torus, q. v.] 1. Inarch., 
same as hints, 1. — 2. In tjtotn., a surface gen- 
erated by the revolution of a conic (especially a 
circle) about an axis lying in its plane, 
toreador (tnrV-a-dor'), n. (Also tomador, tan- 
n a dor : < Sp. toreador, a bull-lighter. < ton nr, en- 
gage m a bull-light, < toro, a hull : soe.s trcr~.) A 
Spanish lmll-lighter, especially one who lights 
on horseback. 

toreavet, r. t. [ME. tori re n ; < t»-~ + >v urc. J 
To take awav completely. Pit r.s Plowman (C). 
iv. 203. 

torelyt t adv. [ME., < tore*, tor 1 , 4- -If 2 .'] With 
difficulty; hardly; stoutly; firmly. 

The Troiens, on the tothlr sjde, t«rely with fit ode, 
Dysasent to the dedc. IHlkcs A other. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 8<>10. 

torendt. r. t. [ME. tonnden; < to- 2 + rend L] 
To rend in pieces; tear, t'haunr, Troilus, ii. 
790. 

torett, torettet. w. [ME., also turct , < OF. (and 
F.) touret, a wheel, reel, spinning-wheel, dim. 
of tour , a turn; see tour' 2 , turn.] 1. A ring, 
such as those by which a hawk’s lime or leash 
was fastened to the jesses, or that on a dogs 
collar through which the leash imssed. ('hauccr, 
Knight’s Tale, 1. 1294.— 2. The eye in which 
a ring turns. 

This ring renneth in a manor ft/rrf. 

Chaucer, Astrolabe, 1 § 2. 

toreuraatography ( to-rd-mn-t og' rn-li ), >i. [< 

Gr. TO(}ivua{T-), work in relief (< ropnnr, bore, 
chase), + -} naota, < iptiQttv, write.] A descrip- 
tion of or treatise on ancient art-work in metal, 
toreumatology (to-ro-ma-tol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. 
7opivun(7-), work in relief, + < /tytr, 

speak; see -olofjtj.] The art or technic of an- 
cient art-work in metal. 

toreutes (tn-rii'tez), n . ; pi. ton n tie (-te). [< 

Gr. TOjitvrt/i . one who works in relief, < roptitiv, 
bore, elmse: see toreutic.] In antiq., an artist 
or artisan in metal. 

toreutic (to-rb'tik), a . [= F. torentique, < Gr. 
Toptvriso c, < ropfvciv, bore, chase, emboss.] In 
anc. meUd-work , chased, carved, or embossed: 
noting, in general, all varieties of sculptured, 
modeled, or other art-work in metal. The to- 
reutic art was considered to include casting and tlie pro- 
duction of designs in relief on a surface of inctal by beat- 
ing out a plate with hammers or punches from bemud 
(repouss^), or by beating it into a mold of wood or metal, 


nin; tlie saibling, ns there found, 
tori, > 1 . Plural of torus. 

Torify (to'ri-fi), r. prot. mid ]>p. Toriftcd, 
)>]»•• Torifyiny. [< Tory + -/)/•] To innko n 
Tory of. [Iliunorous.] 

He Is I.ibcnillslni: tlirm lioloul nl their ToriJuinp him. 

Sir G. C. Lewi., Letters, ]>. S«2. {Lacier.) 

Torilis (tor'i-lis), n. [NL. (Adnnson, 17GG), 
perhnps from the thick nt vlopodiu, representing 
tlie disk, < L. iiinie, n cushion.] A former ge- 
nus of umbelliferous plants, of tlie trihe Coitco- 
1 1 uric, and now classed as a section of CuucnUs , 
which is a genus of about 20 species, distin- 
guished from lltwcii'i, tlie carrot, by a muri- 
cate, bristly, or aculeate fruit with tlie fare 
deeply elmnmded. Tlie species are natives of r.iirope, 
Asia, amt northern Africa. They are usually much all- 
n mis. «lth pinnately decoinpounit leaves unit white or 
nmpltsh iloners In cnni]H>iui'l umliets either teinltnal or 
opposite the leaves, ennituoiil) "itb few ia>s ami few in- 
voluenil bracts or none, but with tii'tii)-U’a\ed Involucels 
nml the marginal llowers commonly nullatc, the other 
itetals oheordate and the*o enlargeti and hithl. 1 hey arc 
chlellj known ns hrdtieq-anley (wlilch see) nml also 6nr- 
vnrsUy. 

torillo (to-riEo), «. [Sp. tonllo, n little bull, 
dim. of ioro, a bull: seo stet r-.] One of the 
hemipods. Turmx sijlvatica, found in Spain: 
apparently so called from its pugnacity. 

Tit mix. 


3. Hence, anything which causes great pain 
or suffering; a source of trouble, sorrow, or 
anguish. 

A 1 lorde, we were worthy 
Mo furmcjiU’s for to taste, 

But men do vs with mercy e 
Als thou of rnyght is mostc. 

York Plays, jx 393. 

Why, death ’s the end of evils, and a rest 
Rather than torment: it dissolves all griefs. 

B. Jonson, Catiline, v. C. 

4. A state of suffering, bodily or mental ; mis- 
ery; agony. 

Sixtccnc dayes lie travelled in this feare and torment. 

Capt . John Smith, True Travels, I. 42. 
How can I tell 

In any words the torment of that hell 
That she for her own soul had fashioned? 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 151. 

5. An object of torturo; a victim. [Rare.] 

Tlmt instant lie becomes tlie sergeant's care, 
tits nunil, nml bis torment and his jest. 

Cowper, Task, iv. G32. 

6 (. A tempest; a tornado. 

In to the se of Spnyn wer dryuen in a torment 
Among tlie Rarazins. Rob. of Rrunne , p. 14S. 

= Syn. 4. Anouilh, Torture, etc. See ctoomj. 
torment (tor-ment'), t- [< ME. tormenten, 
tmirmcnicn, turmenten, < OF. tormentor, turmcn- 
tcr, tourmcnlcr, F. tourmenter = Pr. tormentor, 
turmentar = Sp. tormentor (also atormentar = 
Pg. atormentar) = It. tormcntarc, < ML. tor- 
mcn tare, torment, twist, < L. tarmentum, tor- 
ment: sco torment, «.] 1. To put to torment, 

ns with tho rack or tho wheel ; torture. 

JTe shall lie tormented with Arc and brimstone in tlie 
presence oi the holy impels. Kev. xiv. 10. 

2. To bring suffering or misery upou; pain; 
piaguo ; distress ; afflict. 

Tliow dosso hot tynnez till tyme, anil turmentlez till poplc. 

.Vor/e Arthure {IL E. T. S.), 1. lfl."4. 

Raw it Is no better then poyson, and being rosted. ex- 
cept It be tender and tlie bent abated, . . . it will prickle 
and torment Die throat cxtreamely. 

Capt. John Smith, 11 orks, I. 123. 

A provoking gipsy ! to run away, and torment her poor 
father, that doats on her ! Caiman, Jealous Wile, li. 

3. To twist; distort. 

The fix’d and rooted earth, 

Tormented Into billows, heaves and swells. 

Cowper, Task, ii. 101. 

The monument of Margaret [of Bourbon) herself is . . . 
In u idle marble, tormented into a multitude oi exquisite 
patterns. tl. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 210. 

4. To throw into agitation; disturb greatly. 
[Rare.] 

Then, soaring on main wing, 

Tormented all the air. Milton, P. L., vi. 244. 
= Syn. 1. To agonize, rack, excruciate.— 2. Plague, Wor- 
rtj, etc. (See tease.) Trouble , Distrc etc. See ajJlict. 
►Seo tonnenta, u. Plural of tonnentum. 

tormentea(t 6 r-mon'tc(l), 7 >. a. Tortured; ngo- 


Torins (to-raiV), ». A red wine grown in tho nized; distorted: occasionally used in the 
department of Snuiie-et-Loire, Franee, resem- United States as a euphemism for dam tied: 
liling Burgundy of tlio second class, and keep- as, not a tormented cent. Lowell, Int. to isig- 
ing well ’ low Papers, 

toritt, r. t. [ME. tontten, tonjttcn ; < to-- + tormenter (tor-men'ter), n. [< torment + -crK] 
rift .]’ To cleave or tear ill pieces. See tormentor. 

Ilvre mdir robys sclic all to.rptte, tormentful (tor ment-ful), a. [< torment + 

Ami was rnvmai out of h\r wytte. -/’uh] Causing gi’cat suffering or torment, 

•if Am ofr 01, XV. Cent. (llalliwell, unilcr ritte.) [R n ro.] 

Malice, nml envy, ami revenge are unjust passions, ami 


1 < to- 2 + hit 1 .] To 


MS. 

torivet, t’. t- [ME. tori ecu ; 
rive in pieces; rend. 

The king share thrugh his Rhihl with the »harpe ende, 
Ami the rod nil to rmfc right to his homle. 

Df'-frucfion of 7 Voy (E. E. T. S.) t 1. 123-1. 

torment (tor'ment), ii. [< ME. torment, tour- 
mi nt, turmnit,< OF. tornunt, tnurment, turment, 
F. tnurment = Pr. torment, turment = Sp. Pg. 
It. tormento, torment (ef. Sp. Pg. tormenta, a 
tempest), < L. torment urn, an engine for liurl- 
ing stones, a missile so hurled, also an instru- 
ment of torture, a rack, honco torture, anguish, 
torment, also a mangle, clothes-press, also a 
cord, rope, < torqucrc, twist, hurl, throw, rack, 
torturo, torment : sec tort 1 . Cf. torture.] If. 
An engine of war for easting stones, darts, or 
other missiles; n tonnentum. 

Vitniuius . . . anyth, All (tfiwnfr* of wnrre, whlchc 
we cal oidinnncc, were first Inuented l>y kinges or gou- 
ernours of hostes. Sir T. Elyot , The Governour, i. 8. 

2. An instrument of torture, as tho rack, tho 
thumbscrew, or tlie wheel ; also, tho application 
of such an instrument, or tho torturo caused 
by it. 

Znyntc Agase, thet mid greatc blisse . . . yede to tor- 
ment alsuo nsc hi yede to feste other to a hredalc. 

Ayenbite of Inxvyt (E. E. T. S.), p. 160. 


In what nature soever they are, they arc as vexatious am! 
tormentful to Itself as they are troublesome and mischie- 
vous toothers. 

Tillotson, Sermons, III. 192. (Bichardson, Supp.) 

tormentil (tor'incn-til), ». [Formerly tormcn- 
tilc; < F. tormentiUc = Pr. tormcntilla = Sp. 
tormcntila = Pg. It. tormcntiUa, < ML. format- 
tilht , tormrntcUa, also tornilla, tornclla, tormen- 
til; so called, it 
is said, because 
supposed to al- 
lay the pain of 
the toothache, < 

L. tonnentum, 
torment: see tor- 
ment.] A plant, 

Potent ill a Tor- 
mcntiUa, of Eu- 
ropo and ^ tem- 
perate Asia. It 

is a low herb with 
slender forking 
stems, the lower 
leaves with fivcleaf- 
lcts, the upper with 
threo the tlowers 
small, bright-yel- 
low, and having 



Common Tormentil t Tiff, 

mentilla). 



tormentil 
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usually but four petals, 
perennial rootstock, 
in medicine, and al5 
besides an available red coloring matter, used by the Lap- 
landers to dye the skins worn by them as clothing. Also 
called bloodroot, sept foil, and shepherd.' 8-Jcnot. 

This tormentil, whose virtue is to part 
All deadly killing poison from the heart. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, ii. 2. 

Tormentilla (tor-men-til'a), n. [NL. (Tourne- 
fort, 1700; earlier in Brunfels, 1530), < ML. tor- 
ment ilia: see tormentil.’] 1. A former genus of 
plants, now reduced to a section of Potcntilla , 
including those species which have the parts of 
the flowers in fours. The tormentil belougs to 
this section. — 2. \l, c.] A plant of this subge- 
nus; tormentil. 

This single yellow flower ... is a tormentilla , which is 
good against the plague. 

J. H. Shorthouse, John Inglesant, iii. 
tormentingly (tor-men'ting-li), ad v. Iu a tor- 
menting manner; in a manner productive of 
suffering. 

He bounst and bet his head tormentingly. 

Gascoigne, Dan Bartholomew of Bath, 
tormentingness (tor-men'ting-nes), n. The 
quality of being tormenting. Bailey, 1727. 
tormentisel, n. [ME., < torment, t\] Torment; 
torture. 

This Seneca the wyse 
Cliees in a bath to deye in this manere 
Rather than lian another tormentyse. 

Chaucer, Monk's Tale, 1. 527. 
tormentor (tor-men'tor), it. [< ME. tormentour , 
turmentour , < OF. “tormentour = Sp. tormenta- 
( lor, < ML. “tormentator (cf. format tar ins), a tor- 
turer, < tormentarCj torment : see torment , v . ] 1 . 
One who or that which torments. Especially— (a) 
One whose office it is to inflict torture ; on executioner. 
Then the lorde wonder loude laled & cryed, 
tfc talkez to his tormenttourez : “takez hym,” he biddez, 
“Byndez byhynde, at his bak, bothe two his handez, . . . 
Stik hym stilly in stokez.” 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 154. 
Thre strokes in the nekke he smoot hir tho, 

The tormentour. Chaucer, Second Nun’s Tale, 1. 627. 
(b) One who or that which causes pain or anguish ; a cause 
of suffering or great distress. 

These words hereafter thy tormentors be ! 

Shak., Rich. II., ii. 1. 130. 

Louis XI., whose closeness was indeed his tormentor. 

Bacon, Friendship (ed. 18S7). 

2. In agri. } an instrument for reducing a stiff 
soil. It is somewhat like a harrow, but runs on wheels, 
and each tine is furnished with a hoe or share that cuts 
up the ground. 

3 . A long fork used by a ship’s cook to take meat 
out of the coppers. — 4. In theatrical use, one of 
the elaborately painted wings which stand in 
the first grooves. — 5. Same as back-scratchcr. 

Also tormenter . 

tormentress (tor-men'tres), n. [< tormentor + 
-ess,'] A woman who torments. 

Fortune ordinarily commeth after to whip and punish 
them, as the scourge and tormentresse of glorie and honour. 

Holland, tr. of Fliny, xxviii. 4. 

tormentryt, n. [ME. tormentrie; < torment 4- 
- rtj .] Affliction; distress. 

If she be riche and of heigh parage, 

Than seistow it is a tormentrie 
To soflren hire pride and hire malencolie. 

Chaucer, l’rol. to Wife of Bath’fl Tale, 1. 251. 

tormentum (tor-men'tum), «.; pi. tormenta 
(-ta). [L. : see foment.] 1. Anciently, a kind 
of catapult having many forms. — 2. *A light 
piece of ordnance. — 3. A whirligig. 

Restless as a whirling tormentum. 

Carlyle, in Froude, Life in London 


letab. Th e plant has a Hiict and woody tornadet (tor-nad ), n. [See tornado.] A tor- 
ch, which 13 highly astringent ; it is used n „a. n 1797 L J 

also sometimes in tanning. It contains naa0 * JHlliey, 1 1 Zi . 

Inuied to danger's direst form, 

Tonxade and earthquake, flood and storm. 

Scott, Rokeby, i. 8. 

tornadic (tor-nad'ik), a. [< tornado + -tc.] 
Pertaining to, characteristic of, or of the na- 
ture of a tornado. 

Four series of storms of tornadic character have passed 
over the States east of the Mississippi River since the 
beginning of the year. Amer. Meteor. Jour., I. 7. 

tornado (tor-na'do), n . ; pi. tornadoes (-doz). 
[With the common change of terminal -a to -o, to 
give the word a more Spanish look (also some- 
times tornado), <. Sp. (and Pg.) tornada, a return, 
or turning about (applied appar. at one time by 
Spanish and Portuguese sailors to a whirling 
wind at sea), < tornar, turn, < L. tornarc , turn: 
see turn. The Pg. name is travado; the Sp. 
name is turbonada.] A violent squall or whirl- 
wind of small extent. 

They were all together in a plumpeon Christmasse-eve 
was two yere, when the great floud was, and there stird 
up such temados and furicanos of tempests. 

Kashe, Lenten Stuff e (Harl. Misc., VI. 164). 
We had fine weather while we lay here, only some tor- 
nadoes, or thunder-showers. Dampier, Voyages, an. 1GS1. 
Specifically — (a) On the west coast of Africa, from Cape 
Verd to the equator, a squall of great intensity and of 
short duration, occurring during the summer months, 
but most frequently and with greatest violence at the 
beginning and end of the rainy season. On the western 
part of the coast, near Sierra Leone, these squalls come 
from easterly points, and blow off shore; while on the 
enstern part of the coast, near the mouth of the Niger, 
they occasionally blow on shore, partly because of a 
variation in the direction of the squall, and partly be- 
cause of a different trend of the coast. The squall is 
marked by peculiar, dense, arched masses of dark cloud, 
furious gusts of wind, vivid lightning, deafening thunder, 
and torrents of rain ; it produces a slight rise in the barom- 
eter and a fall of temperature amounting on the average 
to 9° Fahr. Similar squalls in other tropical regions are 
usually known by the name of arched squalls, but are 
sometimes also called Urrnadoes. The principal period 
when these squalls occur (namely, at the change of the 
seasons or of the monsoons) is that in which great quan- 
tities of vapor-laden air are stopped by a land-wind, and 
accumulate near the coast, producing a hot, sultry, un- 
stable state of the atmosphere. The tornado is the over- 
turning process by which the atmosphere regains its sta- 
bility. The wind ordinarily turns through two or three 
points during its progress, but in general a complete 
cyclonic motion is not established. ( b ) In the United 
States, east of the 100th meridian, a whirlwind of small 
radius and of highly destructive violence, usually seen as 
a whirling funnel pendent from a mass of black cloud, oc- 
curring most frequently in the southeast quadrant of an 
area of low pressure several hundred miles from its cen- 
ter, and having a rapid progressive movement, generally 
toward the northeast. The principal condition precedent 
to the formation of a tornado, just as for a thunder-storm, 
is an unstable state of the atmosphere. In the tornado a 
whirling motion from right to left, of tremendous energy, 
is generated in a mass of clouds, and is often maintained 
for several hours, while in the ordinary thunder-storm a 
complete cyclonic motion probably seldom becomes estab- 
lished. Tornadoes generally arise just after the hottest 
part of the day, when the atmosphere has Its maximum 
instability; the months of greatest frequency are April, 
May, June, and July. The destruction in a tornado may 
be caused either by the surface wind which is forced in on 
all sides to feed the ascending current of the tornado-fun- 
nel, or by the gyrating winds of the funnel itself when 
sufficiently low to come within the reach of buildings; in 
the latter case no structure, however strongly built, is 
apparently able to withstand the wind’s enormous force, 
tornaria (tor-na'ri-il), n. [NL., < tornus, a lathe 
(see turn), + -arm.] The eehinopsedic-like 
larva of Balanoglossiis, hearing a great resem- 
* the 


hlance to the larvte of some of the eehinoderms, 
as starfishes ; originally the name of a pseudo- 
genus, retained to designate tho objects defined. 
See Balanoglossiis (with cut). 

4. Iu mcd., a name formerly applied to ohstruc- tornarian (tor-na'ri-an), a. [< tornaria + -an.'] 
tive intestinal disorders, probably specifically Of or pertaining to a tornaria; resembling the 
to intussusception. larva of Balanoglossiis. 

tormina (tor'mi-nii), n. pi. [NL., < L .tormina, Tornatella (tor-na-tel'ii), w. [NL. (Lamarck, 
griping pains, < torquere, twist, wrench: seo 1812), < L. tornatus, turned in a 
tort 1 . Cf. torment.] Severe griping pains in lathe, < tornarc, turn (see turn), 
the bowels ; gripes; colic. + dim. terra, -ella.] The typical 

torminal (tor'mi-nal), a. Same as torminous. genus of the family Tornatclliihc : 
torminous (tor'mi-nus), a. [< tormina + -ovs.] same as Aciseon. 

Aftocted with tormina; characterized by grip- Tornatellidse (tor-na-tel'i-de), 11 . 
ing pains. _ _ p j. [NL., < Tornatella + -irfic.] 

tormodont (tor'mo-dont), a. [< Gr. r6pyoc, a That family of opisthobranchiatc 
hole or socket, + odovg ( odovr -) = E. tooth."] gastropods whose type genus is 
Socketed, as teeth; having socketed teeth, as Tornatella, having a developed spi- 
a bird. See Odontotormze. ral shell: same as Actzconidze. 

They differ from recent Carinate birds in degree only, torn-crenate (t6rn , kre // nat), «. In hot., crenate 
V.Z., by their tormodont teeth and having the margin torn, as certain lichens. 

torn 1 (tornl n a TPn of trnrit In w ' tom-down (tom'doun), a. and ». I. a. Rough; 
tom 2 (torn), n. If. A Middle English form of ._ r 

cie r ntTn^Mna wheei earing ^P 1 ' 686 " 1 ^ an an ’ it. l°t“eU you } ° f 

cient Bpmmng-wneel. IT. M. Baker, New Timothy, xxxii. 



torpedo 

II. n. An unruly or unmanageable person. 
[Prov. Eng. and U. S.] 

torneamentt, n. An obsolete form of tourna- 
ment. 

tornilla, tornillo (tor-nil'a, -6), n. [Mexican 
name, < Sp. tornillo, a screw! dim. of torno , turn, 
turning-wheel: see turn.] The screw-pod mes- 
quit. See mcsqiiit 2 . 
torniquet, n. See tourniquet. 
tomography (tor-nog'ra-fi), n. [Irreg. < tor- 
n(ado) i + Gr. -ypafyia, < ypaQeiv, write.] The de- 
scription and theory of tornadoes. [Rare.] 
torobf, v. t. [ME. torobben; < to- 2 + rob L] To 
steal wholly ; take entirely away. 

My yoyc, myn herte ye all to-robbydd, 

The chylde ys dedd that soke my breste ! 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 47. ( Halliiccll .) 

toroidal (to-roi'dal), a. [< torc$, torus, + -oid + 
-al.] Having a shape like an anchor-ring, or a 
surface generated by the revolution of a circle 
about a line in its plane ; pertaining to such a 
surface, or to a family of such surfaces.— To- 
roidal function. See function. 
torose (to'ros), a. Same as torous. 
torosity (to-ros'i-ti), n. [< torose 4- -ity.] The 
state of being torous; muscular strength; mus- 
cularity. Bailey, 1727. 

torotoro (to'ro-to'ro), ii. [Native name.] A 
Papuan kingfisher, Syma torotoro. 
torous (to'rus), a. [< L. torosus , full of muscle 
or flesh, < torus, a bulging, a protuberance, 
muscle: see torus.] Bulging; swelling; mus- 
cular. Specifically — («) In hot., cylindrical, with bulges 
or constrictions at intervals; swelling in knobs at inter- 
vals. (6) In zool., protuberant; knobbed; tuberculated. 
Also torose. 

tor-ouzel (tor'o^zl), n. The ring-ouzel. [Dev- 
onshire, Eng.] 

Torpedinidse (toi*-pe-din'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Torpedo (-din-) + -idze.] A family of batoid 
fishes, typified by the genus Torpedo ; the elec- 
tric rays, noted for their power of giving shocks 
by means of a sort of galvanic battery with 
which they are provided, in this respect the elec- 
tric rays are peculiar among elasmobranchs, though some 
fishes of a different class are provided with similar organs 
(the electric eels and electric catflshes). The torpedoes are 
large rays, of G genera and about 15 species, found in most 
seas. The trunk is broad and smooth ; the tail compara- 
tively short, with a rayed caudal fin and commonly two 
rayed dorsals, the first of which is over or behind the ven- 
trals. The electric organs are a pair, one on each side of 
the trunk anteriorly, between the pectoral fins and the 
head. See cuts under torpedo. 

torpedinoid (tor-ped'i-noid), a. [< NL. Tor- 
pedinoidea, q. v.] Of the nature of the elec- 
tric ray; related or belonging to the Torpcdi- 
noidea. 

Torpedinoidca(tor-ped-i-noi'de-iij, [NL., 
< Torpedo (-din-) + Gr.cMof, form, resemblance.] 
The electi-ic rays, rated as a superfamily con- 
trasted with Raioidea and Pristoidea. 
torpedinous (tor-ped'i-nus), a. [< L. torpedo 
(-din-), torpedo, + -OKs.] Shocking or benumb- 
ing like a tor- 
pedo. [Rare.] 

Fishy were his 
eyes, torpedinous 
was his manner. 

Dc Quincey. 

[(Imp. Diet.) 

torpedo (tor- 
pe ' do), n . ; 
pi. torpedoes 
(-doz). [For- 
merly also tor- 
psedo, torpi- 
do; = Sp. Pg. 
torpedo = It. 
torpedine (ef. 

F. torpille = 

It. torpiglia), 
a torpedo, 
cramp-fish, <L. 
torpedo, numb- 
ness, also 
a torpedo, 
cramp-fish, < 
torpcrc, be- 
numb : see tor- 
pent, torpid.] 

1. A fish of the 
genus Torpedo or family Torpedinidx; an elec- 
tric ray; a cramp-fish or numb-fish. 

Torpido is a ilsshe, but who-so handeleth hym slialbe 
lame & dele of lymmes, that lie shall fele no thyng. 

Bailees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 239. 
The Torpmdo or Cramp-fish came also to our hands, but 
we were amazed (not knowing that fish but by its quality) 
when a sudden trembling seazed on us : a device it has to 



Torpedo, its electric apparatus displayed. 
b, branchife ; e, brain ; e, electric organ ; 
g, cranium ; me, spinal cord ; «, nerves to 
pectoral fins; til, lateral nerves ; np, branches 
of pneumogastric to the electric organ ; o, eye. 




torpedo 

beget liberty, by evaporating a cold breath to stupifle 
such as either touch or hold a thing that touches it. 

Sir T. Herbert , Travels (ed. 1G38), p. 349. 

2. [cap.] [NL. (Dumtiril, 1S0G).] The typical 
genus of the family 
Torpcdinidsc. It is now- 
restricted to electric rays 
whose trunk is very broad 
and disk-like, evenly round- 
ed in front and on tiie sides, 
and abruptly contracted at 
the tail, whose caudal fin is 
well developed, and which 
have tw-o dorsals, large sep- 
arate ventrals, and the skin 
perfectly smooth. They arc 
large rays, chietlyof Atlan- 
tic waters. T. occidental is, 
which is found along the 
Atlantic coast of North 
America, though not very 
common there, attains a 
length of about five feet; it 
is nearly uniform blackish 
above, and white below. T. 
californica, of the opposite 
coast, is a spotted species. 

3. An explosive device belonging to either of 
two distinct classes of submarine destructive 
agents used in war — namely, torpedoes proper, 
which are propelled against an enemy’s ship, 
and more or less stationary submarine mines, 
placed where a hostile vessel would bo likely to 
come within range of their destructive effect. 
Of the first clas«, called also offensive torpedoes, there are 
three principal types: (a) the locomotive torpedo, which 
class Includes the Whitehead and man) other patterns 
generally designated by the name of the inventor ; (6) the 
touring or otter torjtcdo ; and (c) the sjxir- or oulrinper-tor- 
2>cdo. The Whitehead torpedo, or fish-torpedo, may he de- 
scribed ns a cig.u -shaped vessel from 14 to 19 feet in length, 
and from 14 to 19 indies In diameter. It ir mnde of steel 
or phosphor-bronze, and divided into compartments. The 
forward compartment tarries the explosive charge with 
the fuse, to be fired on impact ; the luxt, condensed air ; 
the third (thobalnnce-chumbei), the mcelmmsm by which 
its course is adjusted ; and the next, the engine which is 
driven by the e-uupt eased air. Hack of the t mrlne-room 
isunnir-clinmbei designed to give buoyancy. The torpedo 
is driven by two propellers, i evolving in opposite direc- 
tions. ami obtains n speed of from 20 to over 30 miles an 
hour for about &00 to 1,000 vnrds 1 lie torpedo is lilts d 
with four rudders*, tuoverthal and two horizontal. It 
is expected t«» be a formidable wen|>on, but thus far the 
results from iU use lmve not justified the expectations. 
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torpor 

[ME. ; as torplc + -Hess.] In- 


cliarge on contact, or being connected by electric wires torpelneSSt, H. 
with the shore and fired at the pleasure of the operator, stability 
A vast deal of studyand expense has been devoted to the . / , r/ t foment 

perfection of torpedoes, and almost all governments now tOTpeilo (tor pent;, a. ana ?t. fs -L/. TOipCml p, 
have schools for the instruction of naval and army ofil- ppr* of torpcrc , benumb. Of. torpid . J i, a. 


eers in torpedo- warfare. Sec torpedo-school. 

4. Hence, some other explosive agent. Specifl- 
cally — (ft) Milit.j a shell buried in the path of a storming 
party, having a percussion or friction device, or an elcc- 
tiieal arrangement which explodes the charge when the 
ground over the torpedo is trod on. (6) A danger signal 


Benumbed; numb; incapable of activity or 
sensibility; torpid; dull; dim. [Rare.] 

II. «. A medicino that diminishes the ex- 
ertion of tho irritative motions. Imp. Diet. 
[Rare.] 


consisting of a detonating cartridge laid on n rail of a rail- torpescence (tor-pes'ons), 11 . [< torpcsccn(t) + 

way ami exploded by tbc wheels ot n passing locomotive. T1 state of hoino tomescent • the nual- 

(c) A small quantity ot an explosive wrapped np with a S; C 'I , , ille state ot Detng torpesceni , me quui 
number of small pebbles in a piece of tissue-paper, and lty of becoming torpent ; torpidity ; numbness; 
exploded by being thrown on the ground or against some insensibility. [Rare.] 

hard surface, for the amusement of children, (rf) A car- tOTUeSCent (tor-pes'ent), a. \< L. torpCSCCn(t-)s, 
trulge of gunpowder, dynamite, nitroglycerin, etc., ex- * f m-mv rmmh or stiff incentive 

plodcd in an oil-well to start the flow of oil, or in the PP r - 01 totpcsccrc, gTO)) numi) or sun, incepuxc 
vicinity of a school of fish to destroy great numbers of ot torpcrc, be numb: see torpent. J Becoming 
them, and for other purposes. x x : — A 1,1 — 1 tv ' 

5. In vied., narcosis ; stupor. [Rare.] —Bren- 
nan torpedo, a locomotive torpedo designed chiefly for 
tho defense of harbors and rivers. It is propelled by the 
rapid unwinding (by means of nn engine external to the 
torpedo) of two fine steel wires wound about drums within 
thetorpodo, which are coil ncctcd with two propeller-shafts. 

It can Lie steered by the operator, and is under bis con- 
trol until it strikes tho enemy.— Howell torpedo, an 
automobile torpedo used In tbc United States navy. It 
is propelled by n fly-whccl weighing about 100 pounds, 
which is inado to revolve at a high rate of speed just 
before the torpedo is discharged. 


torpent; growing torpid or benumbed. [Rare.] 
Of gold tenacious, their torpesceni soul 
Clenches their coin, and what elcctral lire 
Shall solve the frosty gripe, and bid it flow? 

Shenstone, Economy, i. 


under or in. 

ii. i ntmns. To uso or explode torpodoes. 
torpedo-anchor (tor-pe'dd-aug'kpr), n. An an- 
chor of any form for securing n submarine tor- 
pedo in position. 

torpedo-boat (tdr-po'do-bot), «. A 'nut., a boat 
specially designed (or used) for carrying or 



✓f, air chunker /’. >• tl »n* c » h imber , ( , buoyanc) -chamber ; P, 
explosive head , / , ciij, 

In other patterns the motive power is supplied by com- 
pressed gas. In several inventions a reel of insulated w ire 
in tin stern is paid out as the vessel proceed*, keeping up 
communication with the shore, and a small ting or stall 
alK»ve water indicates Its vv here ibout* — nn electrbal ap- 
paratus in connection vv ith the reel of wire affording the 



torpid (tor'pid), a. and ?i. [< L. torpidus, be- 

numbed, torpid, < torpcrc , be numb, stiff, or tor- 
pid.] I. a. 1. Benumbed; insensible; inactive. 

November dark 

Checks vegetation in the torpid plant 
Expos’d to his cold breath. 

Cowper, Task, iil. 4G8. 

torpedo (tor-jm' do), r. [< torpedo, h.] I .trnns. g Specifically, dormant, as an animal in hiber- 
To attack with torpedoes; explode a torpedo nation or estivation, when it passes its time in 

sleep: as, a torpid snake. — 3. Figuratively, 
dull; sluggish; apathetic. 

Now to the clmrcli behold the mourners come. 
Sedately torpid and devoutly dumb. 

Crabbc, Works, I. 10. 

The love of children hail never been quickened in IIcp- 
zibah’s heart, and was now torpid, if not extinct. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, ii. 

4. Pertaining to tho torpids, or Lent boat- 
races at Oxford. See II. [Oxford slang.] 

Tile Torpid knees last six days. 

Dickens's Diet. Or/ord, p. 18. 

II. ii. 1. A second-class racing-boat at Ox- 
ford, corresponding to the slogger of Cambridge; 
also, one of the crew of such a boat. [Oxford 
slang.] 

The torpid* living Oiled with tho refuse of the rowing- 
men— generally awkward or very young oarsmen. 

T. Hughe*, Tom Broun at Oxford, II. Iv. 
2. pi. The Lent boat-races at Oxford. [Ox- 
ford slang.] 

torpidity (tor-pid'i-ti), h. [< torpid + -if;/.] 

1. Insousibility numbness; torpor; apathy. — 

2. In eoiil., a dormant state in which no food 
is taken; tho condition of an animal in hiber- 
nation or estivation, when it passes its time in 
tho winter or summer sleep; dormancy. — 3. 
Dullness; sluggishness; stupidity. 

Genius, likely to ho lost in obscurity, or chilled to tor- 
pidity In the cold atmosphere of extreme Indigence. 

I’. Knox, Grammar Schools. 



discharging torpedoes; specifically, a steamer 
of small size and high speed designed for this 
use exclusively. — Torpedo-boat catcher, or tor- 
pedo-gunboat, n war-vv'*wl of considerable size, but 
small' r than a cruiser, dcslghcd to overtake and destroy 
torpid.) boats Vessels of this tv pc have generally failed 
to attain the necessary speed.— Torpedo-boat de- 
Gtroyer. a wrar-vr^cl somewhat larger than the typical 
torpedo-boat but smaller than the torpedo-boat catcher, 
having such speid and armament as to be able to over- 
take and destro) torpedo boats Tlie-e vessels have at- 
tained a verv high rate of speed. The) are practically 
“magnified torpedo-boats.” capable of acting either n8 
sca-golug torpedo-boats or ns deslro)cr*. 

torpedo-boom (tor-iiGMo-boni), «. A spar for 


carrying a torpedo, either projected from a torpidly (tor'pid-li), adr. In a torpid manner; 
boat or vessel, or anchored to the bed of a - n CO nsequcnee of numbness, insensibility, or 

apathy; sluggishly; slowly; stupidly, 
torpidness (tor'pid-ncs), n. Torpidity; tor- 


Stms r Ii*j n Tor|»clf> 

In tins the torj>c<lo n is carried l>\ i ll>> il f 1 with In lie itors r winch, 
when cle» itcl .is in In_.it c-1 m full • ullme sh »w its |»rition 1 lie 
propeller t and rudder d are each unrated b> .in electric current 
sent through the cabl- c the steering kmj |wifnrmed fr*«tn Inc 
tbrjicdo station in I gm lcil ot»scr\ ition • I die indie itors . j is the 
niotrr h, explosive ch irgc . r, firm,' tneih intsm . J. sl» if|» 'tecl 
Iil ulc f ir severing c.itdcs v jh.s, «<r otiier rlMrucUons Th»* t«»rj»e<l«» 
ma> l>c use 1 by vv ir vc‘<^:ls, *' well .is from I in»l stations, trivcl 
mg I iv its own |<*wcr .tlxtut i * fert th* .i*l of the v h)|», to %»huli it is 
aft tcne<l l»y el-ctrtr -n ip c ihlev W hen relc is* >1 H m «s pr«*ccc*l. >l 
full spcc<l, gut Itil hy the pilot, in the .lire* f|on>lt.Mrd VV h< n p issing 
un<ter n. olistruttn n mi h is flo itm K tnnlK-r cU . the in Ii itors .ire 
pressd Ii ii U ir I, is shown in iloitnl nutlim, .inJ .iutoiu.itu.illy 
resume their ji'j-itijti .iftcr the olotrut-tioti is | ii.*c*L 

mean 1 ? of Ftarting stopping, directing, or firing it. Va- 
rious forms of towing torpedoes have been dcvl*ul, of 
which the last-known is that of ('ommamlcr llancy, 
It. N. Tliis torpedo is towed on the quarter of the attack- 
ing ve«sel. and is so attached to the tow-line as to pull the 
line out at an angle with the course of the attacking ves- 
sel, which endeavors to inamcuvcr so as to draw the tor- 
pedo limit r the hull of an enemy and ixplnde its charge 
on contact b> a trigger-bolt, but in practice tt has not 
been successful, and in the navies of Great itritaiu ami 
the United States has been withdrawn from use. 'Jhc 
spar- or outrigger torpcdoconsistsofn metal ea*>e contain- 
ing the explosive (guncotton, gunpowder, djiminltc, etc ) 
and fitted vv ith a fuse so arranged ns to explode b> menus 
of an electnc current or by contact with the hull of an 
enemy’s ship. It is fastened on the end of a spar or out- 
rigger, vv hkli may be attached to tho liowsof a small steam- 
er built on purpose, may be protruded under water from 
a properly fitted vessel, or may be carried on a spar pro- 
jecting from the stem or the side of an ordlnar) man-of- 
war. l’hc general leaning seems now to be in favor of 
automobile torpedoes projected from the bows or side of 
specially constructed vessels of great speed. Stationary 
torpedoes, or submarine mines, placed in channels or hai- 
bors to prevent the approacli of nn enemy's vessels, usu- 
ally consist of a strong water-tight metal case contain- 
ing an efficient explosive, and having fuses to explode the 


channel. 

torpedo-catcher (tm-pOMo-knchVr), n. Same 
as tonn tto-lnmt catcher. Sec torpedo-boat. 

torpedo-director (tor-pG'db-di-rek tor), w. An 
instrument for aiming a torpedo-tube, it is 
placed at some distance from the tube, mid consists es- 
sentially of n graduated arc with devices which, when 
properly adjusted for the direction of the tube, tin* spied 
of die torpedo, and the speed of both the vessel and tho 
cnciu), ghc the proper line of hlglit for discharge. 

torpedoist (t6r-po'il»-ist),ii. [< torpedo + -txfi] 
One who uses or who udvoentes the use of tor- 
pedoes. [Recent.] 

torpedo-net (tor-pu'do-net ), «. A network of 
steel or iron wire hung nrouml n ship and 
boomed off by spars to intercept torpedoes or 
torpedo-boats. When not in use it is stopped 
up alongside the ship. 

torpedo-netting (tor-po'do-nct'ing), v 

as torjicdn-m t. 

torpeao-officer (tfir-po'do-of'i-str), it. Ono of 
the line officers of a man-of-war whoso special 
duty it is to superviso and care for tho torpe- 
does and their fittings. 

torpedo-school (tor-pe'do-skol). u. A govern- 
ment school for tcneliing officers and enlisted 
men of the army and navy tho construction and 
use of torpedoes. In the l T ntteil States a torpedo-school 
for the navy lias been established at Newpoit.^lthodc 
Island, and for ttie army at Willett’s Point, New V oik. 

torpedo-spar (tor-pG'dO-spiir), ». A wooden or 
iron spar projecting from tho hows or sido of a, 
steamer, and on the end of which a torpedo is 
carried. 

torpedo-tube (t0r-po'd6-tiib),H. Sameaskiaiic/i- 
iiKj-tubc. 


por. 

Tho exercise of this faculty . . . keeps It from rust ami 
torjiidmxi. Sir St. lints, Orig. of Mankind, p. 3. 

torpify (tor'pi-fi), r. t .; pret. and pp. torpificd, 
ppr. torpifying. [< L. torpcfnecrc, make numb, 

< torpcrc, 1)0 numb, + faccrc, make (see -/</).] 
To make torjiid; stupefy; numb; blunt. 

They [sermons] arc not harmless if they torpifll the 
understanding. Southey, Doctor, xxvii. 

torpitude (tor'pi-tud), it. [Irreg., < torpi(d) + 
-hide.] Torpor; torpidity; dormancy, as of 
animals. Seo torpidity, 2. 

Aldo to exist In n kind of turpitude or sleeping state 
without any food. Dcrham, Hiysico-Thcol., viii. G. 

Same torplet, r. ». [ME. torplcn; origin obscure. 
Cf. torfcl. Cf. topple, llcnco torpelncss.] To 
fall headlong; topple. 

The tliet nappeth upon belle brerde, lie torpleth ofte at . 
in er lie lest wcnc. Ancrcn Itiiclr, p. 32f. 

torpor (tor' por), II. [= F. torpeur = Sp. Pg. 
torpor = It. torporc , < L. torpor, numbness, < 
torpcrc, bo numb or torpid : sec torpent, torpid.] 

1. Loss of motion or sensibility ; numbness or 
inactivity of mind or body; torpidity; torpid- 
ness; dormancy; apathy; stupor: as, the tor- 
por of a hibernating animal; the torpor ot in- 
toxication or of grief. 

It was sonic time before he [flip Van Winkle) could get 
Into the regular track ot gossip, or could be made to com- 
prehend ttie strange events that had taken place during 
his torpor. Irving, Skctch-liook, p. 04. 

2. Dullness; sluggishness; apathy; stupidity. 



torpor 
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torrid 


The same torpor, ns regarded the capacity for intellec- 
tual effort, accompanied me home. 

Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, Int., p. 39. 

torporific (tor-po-rif'ik), a. [< L. torpor , numb- 
ness, + faccre , make (see - fie ).] Producing tor- 
por; torpifying; stupefying. 

torquate (tor'kwat), a. [< L. iorquatus, Tvear- 
ing a neck-cbain, < torques, a neck-chain: see 
torque .] In cool., ringed about the neck; col- 
lared, as with a color, or by the peculiar tex- 
ture, etc., of hair or feathers about the neck. 

torquated (tor'kwa-ted), a. [.< torquate 4- -cd-.] 
1 . Having or wearing a torque. — 2. In cool., 
same as torquate. 

Torquatella (tor-kwa-tel'ii), n. [XL., dim. of 
torquatus, adorned with a neck-chain: see tor - 
quote.’] The typical genus of Torquatcllidic , 
having a plicate and extensile membranous col- 
lar, and the mouth with a tongue-like valve or 
velum. T. ti/pica inhabits salt water. 

Torquatellidse (tor-kwa-tel'i-de), n.pl [XL., < 
Torquatella + -fefre.] A family of peritrichous 
ciliate infusorians, t ypified by the genus Torqua- 
tella. These animalcules are free-swimming, illoricate, 
and more or less ovate; the anterior ciliary wreath Is re- 
placed by a membranous extensile and contractile collar, 
which is perforated centrally by the oral aperture. 

torque (tork), n. [Also tore; = It. torque = tore , 
< L. torques, torquis , a twisted metal neck-ring, 
a necklace, a collar, < torqucrc , twist: see tort . J 
1. A twisted ornament forming a necklace or 



Torque, with manner of wearing it. from sculptures on the sarcopha- 
gus of Vigna Amenuola, Capitohne Museum. 


collar for the neck, particularly one worn by 
uncivilized people, and of such a make ns to 
retain its rigidity and circular form. Such a 
collar was considered a characteristic attribute 
of the ancient Gauls. Also torques. 

They (the Gauls] wore collars and torques of gold, neck- 
laces, and bracelets, and strings of brightl}'-colourcd 
beads, made of glass or of a material like the Egyptian 
porcelain. C. Elton , Origins of Eng. Hist, p. 115. 

The Anglo-Saxons habitually wore upon their amis 
twisted bracelets or torques, or, in their stead, a number 
of Bimple bracelets. Encyc. Brit., VI. 405. 

2. In mcch the moment of a system-forco ap- 
plied so as to twist anything, as a shaft in ma- 
chinery. 

The torque, or turning moment, is, in a series dynamo, 
both when used as a generator and when used as a motor, 
very nearly proportional to the current. 

S. P. Thompson , Dynamo-Elcctric Machinery, p. 45. 

torqued (tfirkt), a. [< OF. torquer, twist, < L. 
torqucrc, twist (see torque), + -ed 2 .] 1. Twist- 
ed; convoluted. 

On this West shore we found ndead flsii floatin'?, which 
had in his nose a home streight and torquet, of length 
two yards lacking two ynclies. Hakluyt's Voyages, III. 35. 


2. Twisted like a rope : said of metal-work. 

A pair of ear-rings of base silver, the 

large torqued circles of which were 
closed by a sort of hook and eye. 

Arch/coloyia, XXXVIL 102. 

3. In her., same as targant. 
torquened (tor'kend), a. [Cf. 

torqued, turltcn. ] In her., same 
•as targant. 

torques (tor'kwez), «. [L. : see 
torque.'] 1 . Same as torque, 1 . — 

2. In zool., any collar or ring around the neck, 
produced t»y the color, texture, etc., of the pel- 
age, plumage, or integument, 
torquett, a. An obsolete form of torqued. 
torquist, n. [L. : see torque.] A torque. 



A Dolphin liaurient 
torqued. 


You have noe lesse surpris’d then oblig’d mee by your 
account of the Torquis, . . . the most ancient and most 
akin to it of all that I have seen being a chaine of the 
same metall of about six hundred yeare old, taken out of 
Edward the Confessors Monument at Westminster.’ 

Samuel Pepys (Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 211). 
torreador, n. See toreador. 
torrefaction (tor-S-fak'slion), n. [< F. torre- 
faction, < L. torrcfaccrc, dry by boat: seo tor- 
refy .] The act or operation of torrefying; the 
state of being torrefied. 


Here was not scorching and blistering, but a vehement 
and full torrefaction. Bp. Hall , Sermons, xxxviii. 

torrefy (tor'e-fi), v. t . ; pret. and pp. torrefied , 
ppr. torrefying. [Also torrify; = F. iorrcficr 
= It. *torrcfarc, < L. torrcfaccrc , dry by heat, < 
torrere , parch, roast, + faccre , make.] To dry 
or parch with heat; roast. 

Things become, by a sooty or fuliginous matter pro- 
ceeding from tile sulphur of bodies, torrified. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vi. 12. 

Bread . . . toasted hard or torrefied. 

Quain, Sled. Diet., p. 354. 

Simply torrified and bruised, they [seeds of Thcobroma 
Cacao] constitute the cocoa of the shops. 

lire, Diet., I. 569. 

Specifically — (a) In metal., to roast or scorch, as metallic 
ores. (6) In phar., to dry or parch, as drugs, on n me- 
tallic plate till they become friable or are reduced to any 
state desired. 

torrent (tor'ent.), a. and n . [< F. torrent = Pr. 

torrent = Sp. Pg. It. torrente , a torrent; < L. 
torrcn(t-)s, burning, scorching, of a stream, 
boiling, roaring, rushing, and hence, as a noun, 
a rushing stream (not, as some explain it, lit. a 
stream of water that ‘dries up’ in the heat of 
summer), ppr. of torrere , dry by heat, parch, 
roast (cf. terra for *tcrsa , ‘dry land*), = Gr. 
ripaccdai, "become dry, = Goth, thairsan , bo dry ; 
cf. thaursus, diy, thaurstci, etc., thirst, = Skt. 

tarsh , thirst: seo thirst.] I, a. Rushing in 
a stream. [Rare.] 

Fierce Fhlegethon, 

Whose waves of torrent fire inflame with rage. 

Milton, P. L., ii. 581. 

II. n. 1. A rushing stream, as of water or 
lava; a stream flowing rapidly and with vio- 
lence, as down tho side of a hill or over a preci- 
pice. 

And so flrste we come to Torrens Cedron, which in somcr 
tyme is drye. Sir R. Guylfordc, I’ylgrymage, p. 31. 

The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 
With lusty sinews. Shak., J. C., i. 2. 107. 

The ghastly torrent mingles its far roar 
With the breeze. Shelley, Alastor. 

2. Figuratively, a violentoroverwhelmingflow; 
a flood: as, a torrent of abusive words. 

I know at this time a celebrated toast, whom I allow to 
be one of the most agreeable of her sex, that in tho pres- 
ence of her admirers will give a torrent of kisses to her 
cat. Addison, Tatler, No. 121. 

Erasmus, that great injured name, . . . 

Stemm d the wild torrent of a barbarous age. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. C95. 

torrent-bow (tor'ont-bd), n. A bow or arch of 
rainbow-like or prismatic colors formed by tho 
refraction and reflection of rays of light from 
tho spray of a torrent; an iris. 

From those four jets four currents In one swell 
Across the mountain stream’d below 

In misty folds that, floating as they fell, 

Lit up a torrcnt-boie. Tennyson, I’alnco of Art. 

torrent-duck (tor'ont-duk), n. A duck-liko 
merganser of tho genus Mcrganctla : so called 



Torrent duck {Mtrganetta anna fa), adult male. 


from tho torrents of tho streams which they 
inhabit in tho Andes from Colombia to Chili, 
torrential (to-ren'slial), a. [= F. torrcnticl = 
Sp. torrential; ns torrent + -i-al.] 1. Pertain- 
ingto or resembling atorrent; of the nature of 
a torrent: as, torrential rams. 

Tho greater magnitude and torrential character or the 
rivers of that [glacial] period were no doubt due to the 
inciting during summer of great masses of snow and ice. 

J. Croll, Climate and Cosmology, p. 110. 

2. Produced by the agency of rapid streams, 
mountain torronts, and tho like. 

Tile asar of Sweden are merely the denuded and partially 
re-arranged portions of old torrential grave] and sand, and 
morainic debris. J. Gcikic, Great Ice Age, xxvii. 

3. Figuratively, fluent and copious; voluble; 
overwhelming. 


The poetasters [of the Russian literary world] poured 
forth their feelings with torrential recklessness. 

D. M. Wallace, Russia, p. 39G. 

He could woo, he was a torrential wooer. 

G. Meredith, The Egoist, xlvii. 

His torrential wealth of words. The American, VIII. 235. 

torrentiality (to-ren-shi-al'i-ti), n. [< torren- 
tial + -ity.] The character of being torrential. 
[Rare.] 

torreiluially (to-ren'shal-i), adc. In a torren- 
tial manner ; copiously ; volubly. 

torrentine (tor'en-tin), a. [= OF. iorrenten; 
as torrent + -iW.] Same as torrential. Imp. 
Diet. 

torretf, «. A variant of torct. 

Torreya(tor'i-a), n. [NL.(Arnott, 1838), named 
after Dr. John Torrey , 1796-1873, professor of 
botany at Columbia College, New York.] A 
genus of conifers, of the tribe Taxcse , distin- 
guished from tho related genus Taxus by the 
complete or partial attachment of the seed to 
its surrounding capsule or berry, and by an- 
ther-cells being connate in a semicircle, it in- 



x, branch with male flowers; 2, branch with fruit ; a, a male ament. 


eludes 4 species, 2 natives of China (see kaya) and Japan, 
the others American — T. taxifolia of Florida and T. Cali 
fornica of California. They are evergreen trees, with flat, 
linear, t\\ o- ranked leaves resembling those of the yew, but 
longer, and with a larger ovoid drupaceous fruit, some- 
times 1J inches long. The Florida species, often called 
Torrcy-trcc or savin, is locally known as stinking cedar 
(which see, under stink). The western species is the Cali- 
fornia nutmeg. 

Torricellian (tor-i-sel'i-an or tor-i-chel'i-an), 
a. [< Torricelli (see def.) + -an . ] Pertain- 
ing to Evangelista Torricelli, an 
Italian physicist and mathemati- 
cian (1608-47), who, in 1643, discov- 
ered the principle on which the ba- 
rometer is constructed, by means of 
an experiment called from him the 
Torricellian experiment. This experi- 
ment consisted in filling with mercury a 
glass tube closed at one end and then invert- 
ing it ; the open eml was then brought un- 
der thesurfnee of mercury in a vessel, when 
the column of mercury in the tube was ob- 
served to descend till it stood at a height 
equal to about 30 inches above the level of 
the mercury in the vessel, leaving a vacuum 
at the top, between the upper extremity of 
the column and that of the tube. This ex- 
periment led to the discovery that the col- 
umn of mercury In the tube is supported by 
the pressure of the atmosphere acting on the 
surfnceof the mercury in the vessel, and that 
this column is an exact counterbalance to 
the atmospheric pressure. See barometer. — 

Torricellian tube, a glass tube 30 or more 
inches in length, open at one end and her- 
metically scaled at the other, such as is used 
in the barometer.— Torricellian vacuum, 
a vacuum such ns that produced by filling a barometer- 
tube with mercury, as in the Torricellian experiment; the 
vacuum above the mercurial column in the barometer. . 
torrid (tor' id), a. [< F. tor ride = Pr. torrid = Sp. 
torrido = Pg. It. torrido , < L. torndus, dry with 
heat, parched, torrid, < torrere , dry by heat, 
parch: S 90 torrent.] 1. Parched and dry with 
heat, especially of the sun; arid; sultry; hot; 
specifically, noting a zone of the earth’s surface. 
My marrow melts, my fainting spirits fry, 

In tli’ torrid zone of thy meridian eye. 

Quarles, Emblems, v. 15. 

Through torrid tracts with fainting steps they go. 

Goldsmith, Des. Vil., 1. 343. 
2. Burning; scorching; parching. 

The brandish’d sword of God before them blazed, 
Fierce as a comet; which with torrid heat, 

And vapour as the Libyan air adust, 

Began to parch that temperate clime. 

Milton, P. L., xii. G34. 


Apparatus for 
Torricellian 
Experiment. 
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Torrid zone, in gcog ., that part of the earth's surface 
which lies between the tropics: so named from the char- 
acter of its climate. Taking the annual quantity of heat 
received from the sun per unit surface at the equator 
as 1,000, the relative quantities received by the torrid, 
temperate, and frigid zones are respectively 975, 757, 
and 454. 

torridity (to-rid'i-ti), n. [< torrid + -ity.] The 
state of being torrid. 

torridness (tor'id-nes), n . Tbo state of be- 
ing torrid; the state of being very hot or 
parched. 

torrify, v. t. See torrefy . 

torritt, ci. [ME., for * torxed, < tor 1 + -cd 2 .] 
Like a hill ; mountainous. 

A tempest liym toke o the tomt ythes [waves], 

That myche laburt the lede er he lond caght. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 134S9. 

torrock, n. Same as tarrock. 

torrontes (to-ron'tes), ii. [Sp. torrontes (?).] A 
variety of white grape grown in Spain. 

Torrubia (to-ro'bi-ii), n. [NL. (Fries, 1828).] 
A genus of pvrenomycetous 
fungi, the species of which 
are now referred to Cordy- 
ccps . They are parasitic 
on insects. 

torsade (tor-sad'), n. [< F. 
torsade , a twisted fringe, < 
tors, twisted: see torse.] A 
twisted or spiral molding, 
a twisted cord, or other or- 
nament. 

Some of them hold by the hand little children, who fol- 
low loiteringly, with their heads shaven, and on the crown 
a tuft of hair bound up and lengthened out with torsades 
of red wool. Harper’s May., LXXV1II. 753. 

torsal 1 (tor'sal), n. See torscl. 

torsal 2 (tor'sal), a. [< torse 1 + -«?.] Pertain- 
ing to a torse — Torsal line, in gcom., the line along 
which a plane touches a surface so that the lemaining 
intersection of the surface with the plane is of an order 
less by only two than the order of the surface. 

torse 1 (tors), n. [Formerly also force ; < OF. 
torse , a wreath, twist, wrench, < tors , < L. tor- 
qucrc , pp. tortus , twist: see torch 1 , tort *.] 1. 
In her., a heraldic wreath. See wreath. 

A very early example of the wreath or torse which sup- 
ports the crest, consisting of a twisted cord of silk of two 
colours. 

Trans. Hist. Soc . of Lancashire and Cheshire, N. S., p. 43. 

2. [Cayley, 1871.] In math., a developable. 
It is the envelop of a singly infinite series of straight 1 ines, 
each coplanar and therefore cutting the next. The locus 
of the plane of consecutive lines is the developable, con- 
sidered as a degraded surface ; the locus of the point of 
intersection of consecutive lines is a skew curve, called 
the edge of regression. It is a cuspidal line. 

If it [the system] be such that each line intersects the 
consecutive line, then it is a developable or torse. 

Encyc. Brit., X. 417. 

torse 2 (tors), n. [< F. torse, < It. torso : see 
torso.] A torso. 

Though wanting the head and the other extremities, if 
dug from a ruin the torse becomes inestimable. 

Goldsmith, Polite Learning, iii. 

torsel (tor'sel), n . [Appar. < OF. *torselle, dim. 
of torse, a wreath: see torse 1 .] 1. A small 
twisted scroll; anything presenting a twisted 
form. — 2. A plate or block of wood intro- 
duced in a wall of brickwork for the end of a 
joist or beam to rest on. Also, corruptly, tor- 
sal, tosscl, tassal, tassel. 

When you lay any timber on brickwork, as torsels for 
mantle trees to lie on, or lintels over windows, lay them 
in loam. J. Moxon, Mech. Exercises. 

torshent (tor'shent), n. [Origin obscure.] The 
youngest child and pet of a family. Also ab- 
breviated torsh. [Local, U. S.] 

torsibility (tor-si-bil'i-ti), n. [< L. torsus, pp. 
of torqucrc , twist, + - ihle + -ity (see -bility).] 
Capability of being twisted. 

Torsibility of a body is measured in the simplest case — 
that of a rod or wire — in terms of the angle through which 
a unit of force, applied at the distance of 1 cm. from the 
axis of the rod or wire, can twist it. The resistance to tor- 
sion is the reciprocal of this angle. 

A. Danicll, Prin. of Physics, p. 234. 

torsion (tor'shon), n. [Formerly also tortion ; 
< F. torsion — Pr. torsio = Sp. torsion = Pg. tor- 
sao = It. torzionc, < LL. tortio(n-), torsio(n-), a 
twisting, wringing, griping, torture, torment, < 
L. torqucrc, pp. tortus , twist, wring: see tort 1 .] 
1. The act or effect of twisting; a forcible 
strain of a solid body by which parallel planes 
are turned relatively to one another round an 
axis perpendicular to them. The word is also used, 
with less propriety, in pure geometry, to signify a similar 
distortion without any reference to resistance. 

The force of torsion is proportional to the angle of tor- 
sion. S. P. Thompson, Elect, and Mag., p. 10. 



White-grub Fungus 
( Torrubia ravcntli). 


2. A wringing or wrenching, as of pain ; a 
griping; tormina. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

We find that [in effect] all purgers have in them a raw 
spirit, or wind ; which is the principall cause of tortion 
in the stomach. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 39. 

Easeth the torsion of the small guts. 

B. Jonson, Volpone, ii. 1. 

3. In surg., the twisting of the cut end of a 
small artery in a wound or after an operation, for 
the purpose of checking hemorrhage. The bleed- 
ing vessel is seized with a forceps, drawn out for about 
one fourth of an inch, and twisted round several times till 
it cannot untwist itself.— Angle of torsion, in geom., the 
inclination to one another of two consecutive osculating 
planes to a non-plane curve.— Coefficient of torsion. See 
coefficient.— Radius of torsion. See radius.— Torsion 
balance, an instrument for measuring horizontal forces, 
consisting of an arm hung at its center of gravity from a 
wire, fiber of silk, or something of the kind. The hori- 
zontal force is so arranged that it shall tend to make the 
arm revolve and thus twist the wire, and is balanced by 
the elasticity of the wire and the force of gravity. Coulomb, 
the inventor of the balance (1730- 1806), showed that the 
angle of torsion, or angle through which the arm is dis- 
placed from the position of equilibrium, is proportional 
to the force, or, in accurate mathematical language, to 
the twisting moment of the force. — Torsion electrom- 
eter, an electrometer containing a torsion balance as a 
part of it. So torsion galvanometer, etc. — Torsion for- 
ceps, a forceps for twisting the end of a divided artery to 
stop its bleeding.— Torsion of the humerus, a seeming 
twist of the shaft of the human humerus, which appears to 
have carried the line of the transverse axis of the condyles 
to an angle with the line of the transverse axis of the head 
of the bone. It is a deceptive appearance, due to the 
spiral course of the musculospiral nerve and superior pro- 
funda artery impressing a spiral groove upon the back of 
the bone. The idea was conceived to account for the rela- 
tive position of the axes of the head and condyles. 

torsional (tor'shon-al), a. [< torsion + -a!.] 
Pertaining to or consisting in torsion ; of tie 
nature of torsion ; characterized by torsion.' 

Certain breakages of this class may ... be accounted 
for by the action of u torsional ruptive force on rounding 
curves. The Engineer, LXIX. 402. 

torsionally (tor'shon-al-i), ado. With, by, or 
through torsion ; with "respect to torsion. Fu- 
ture, XLI. 193. 

torsionless (tor'shon-les), a. [< torsion + -less.] 
Free from torsion; not subject to torsion. 

Tile magnetometer .If consists of a small circular ir ‘rror 
. . . with two short magnetic needles . . . attached to 
the back of it and suspended by a single approximately 
torsionless silk fibre, l’hilos. Mag., 5th ser., XXVII. 274. 

torsive (tor'siv), a. [< L. torsus, pp. of tor- 
quere, twist (sco torsion), + -ivc.] In hot., 
twisted spirally. 

torsk (torsk), u. [Also, reduced, tusk; < Sw. 
Dan. torsk - Norw. tors!,; toslc = Icel. thorskr, 
tlioskr = LG. dorsch, > G. dorsch, a codfish, torsk, 
= LG. dorsch, > G. dorsch, haddock (cf. dorsch).'] 
Agadoid fish, UrosHiittshrosniC, belonging to the 
subfamily Brosmiimc of the cod family. It is 
found in great numbers about the Orkney and Shetland 
islands, where it constitutes an important article of trade. 
When salted and dried it is one of the most savory of stock- 



Torsk {Brosm ius brostnt ), one ninth natural size. 


fish. It varies from 18 to 30 inches in length, has a small 
head, a long tapering body, with long unbroken dorsal and 
anal fin, a rounded caudal fin, and a single barbule under 
the chin. The color is dingy-yellow above and white be- 
low. Also called cusk and tusk. 

torso (tor'so), n. [Sometimes torse (< F.); = 
F. torse, a torso, < It. torso, a stalk, stump, 
hence bust, torso, = OF. tros = Pr. tros = Sp. 
troco, stem, stump, prob. < OHG. turso, torso, 
stalk, stem, MHG. torse, dorschc, cabbage- 
stalk; cf. Gr. 6'vpaog, rod, staff: see thyrsus.'] In 
sculp., the trunk of a statue, without, or con- 
sidered independently of, the head and limbs. 
— Torso Belvedere, a torso of a fine Greek statue of a 
seated Hercules, attributed to the school of Lysippus, and 
by some believed to be a copy of a work by that master. 
It is preserved in the Vatican Museum. See cut under 
abdominal. 

tort 1 (tort), n. [= G. Dan. tort, < F. tort = Pr. 
tort — Sp. tuerto = It. torto, < ML. tortum, a 
wrong, neut. of L. tortus, wrung, twisted, pp. 
of torqucrc, turn, turn around, twist, wring, 
wrench, distort, rack, torment, torture. From 
the same L. verb are nit. E. tort 2 = tart", torts, 
tort-t, torque, torsion, torture, torment, etc. For 
the relation of tort, wrong, to torqucrc, twist, ef. 
E. wrong as related to wring ; cf. also the So. 
thrown.] If. Wrong; injustice; harm. 

The Lyon there did with the Lambe consort, 

And eke the Dove sate by the Faulcons side ; 

Xe each of other feared fraud or tort. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. viii. 31. 


His own sins are guilty of this tort offered to the Son of 
God. Bp. Hall, Sermons, xxxviii. 

2. In law, a wrong such as the law requires 
compensation for in damages ; an infringement 
or privation of the private or civil rights of a 
persou considered as a private person or an 
owner. The same act considered in its rela- 
tion to the state may be a crime. 

To constitute a tort, two things must concur — actual 
or legal damage to the plaintiff, and a wrongful act com- 
mitted by the defendant. Addison. 

Tort, as a word of art in the law of England and tlie 
United States, is the name of civil wrongs (not being 
merely breaches of contract) for which there is a remedy 
by action in courts of common law jurisdiction. It may 
be said to correspond approximately to tlie term “delict” 
in Roman law and the systems derived from it. 

Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 454. 
Action of tort, an action the cause or foundation of 
which is a wrong, as distinguished from an action on con- 
tract. — Executor de son tort. Sec earceuf or.— In tort, 
by reason of tort ; with refeience to tort: as, suing in tort . 
— Maritime tort. See maritime. — To count in tort. 
See counts. 

tort 2 t, n. [< OF. tortc, < ML. torta, a cake, 
tart: see tart".] A cake. Compare tart" and 
torta. 

Tort of fyssh. 

MS. Cott. Julius D. viii. f. 94. ( Halliuell .) 

The tortes or cakes which they make of the grayne of 
Maizium w’herof they make thejr breadc. 

R. Eden, tr. of GonzalusOviedus (First Books on America, 
[ed. Arber, p. 225). 

tort 3 f (tort), ii. [< L. tortus, a twisting, whirl- 
ing, a wreath, < torqucrc, pp. tortus, twist: see 
tort 1 . Hence ult. tortuous, etc.] A twisting, 
wrenching, or racking; a griping. [Fare.] 

The second sight are Wines, the best on earth; . . 
They Te Phisicnll, and good t* expell all sorts 
Of burning Feauers in their violent torts. 

IF. Lithgow, Travels, v. 

tort 4 f, n. [< ME. tortc, also tortayc, < OF. tortc, 
< L. tortus, twisted : see tort 1 . Cf. torch 1 .] A 
candle ; a light. 

That torches and tortes and preketes con make. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 327. 

Paris candles, torches, morters, tortayes , sizes, and smalle 
liglites are mentioned [in “Office of Chaundlerye,” pp. 82, 
83]. Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 32G, note. 

tort 5 f, a. [A dial. var. of tori 1 .] Tart; sharp. 

The North Wilts horses and other stranger horses, when 
they come to drinke of the water of Chalke river, they 
will sniff and snort, it is so cold and tort. 

MS. Aubrey's Wilts, p. 53. (Halliuell.) 

tort G (tort), a. An erroneous form of taut, sim- 
ulating tort 1 . 

To-morrow, and tlie sun shall brace anew 
The slacken’d cord, that now sounds loose and damp ; 
To-morrow, and its livelier tone will sing 
In tort vibration to the arrow's flight. 

Southey, Thalaba, viii. 12. 

Yet holds he them with tortest rein. 

Emerson, The Initial Love. 

tort 6 f, prep. A Middle English form of toward. 

torta (tor'ta), n. [Sp., lit. a cake: see tort 2 , 
tart 2 .] The flat circular heap of ore spread 
out on the floor of the patio in a cake about 
50 feet in diameter and a few inches in thick- 
ness, ready for amalgamation in the so-called 
patio process (which see, under process ). 

torteau (tor'to), n. ; pi. tortcaux (-toz). [Heral- 
dic F., < OF. torteau, tor tel, a round cake, a 
roundel, dim. of tortc, a round cake : see tort 2 .] 
In her., a roundel gules. 

torteyt (tor'ti), n. [< OF. torteau: see torteau.] 
In her., same as torteau. 

tort-feasor (t6rt'fe # zor), n. In law, a wrong- 
doer; a trespasser; one who commits or has 
committed a tori. 

torticollar (tor-ti-kol'ar), a. [< L. tortus, twist- 
ed, 4- collum, neck : see collar.] Having a twist- 
ed neck ; wry-necked ; affected with torticollis. 
Cones. 

torticollis (tor-ti-kol'is), n. [NL., < L. tortus, 
twisted, + collum, neck.] In mcd., an affection 
in which the head is inclined toward one or the 
other shoulder while the neck is twisted so as to 
turn the chin in the opposite direction; stiff- 
neck ; wry-neck. It may be temporary when result- 
ing from muscular rheumatism, intermittent when due to 
spasm of the muscles of the neck, or permanent when 
caused bv contraction of the sternoclidomastoid muscle 
of one side. 

Sitting on the parapet, and twisting my neck round to 
see the object of my admiration, I generally left it with a 
torticollis. Jefferson, To Mme. De Tesse (Works, II. 102). 

tortil (tor 'til), n. [Cf. tort ill e.] A heraldic 
wreath: an inexact use. Also called bourre- 
let. 

tortile (tor'til), a. [< L. tortilis , twisted, 
twined or twining, < torqucrc, twist: see tort 1 .] 
1. Twisted; curved; bent. 



tortile 

A hundred tome y liafle schot with hem. 

Under lies tort;/ll tree. 

Ilobin Hood and the Potter (Child’s Ballads, V. 2?). 
2. Specifically, in hot., coiled like a rope : as, 
a tortiU • awn. 

tortility (tor-til'i-ti), n. [< tortile + -ity.] The 
state of being tortile or twisted, 
tortilla (tor-te'lyjj), a. [Sp., dim. of tor la, a 
tart: see tort-, tart-.'] A round cake ; specifi- 
cally, in Mexico, a large, round, thin cake pre- 
pared from maize. For this purpose it is first par- 
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Heroes tall 

^ Dislodging pinnacle and parapet 
Upon the tortoise creeping to the wall. 

Tennyson, Fair Women. 

Alligator-tortoise. Same as alligator terrapin. — Ele- 
phant tortoise, the giant Tcdudo elephant opus of the 
Galapagos, the largest living representative of the Testudi - 
nidtv: sometimes also called Indian tortoise and elephant 
terrapin. See cut under Tcstudinata.— Sculptured tor- 
toise. See sculpt ured. — Soft-shelled or soft tortoises. 
Sec soft-shelled. — Spotted tortoise, a common tortoise 
of the United States, Chclopus guttatus. — Wood-tortoise, 
Chclopus in*cidptux of the United States. 

A. leaf-beetle 
called from the 

projecting elytra and protho- 
rax, which suggest flic* cara- 
pace of ,*l tortoise. This resem- 
blance is heightened in some cases 
by the coloration. Several species 
in the United States feed upon the 
sweet potato, as Deloyala clarata. 

See also cuts under Cas<ida, Coptory . 
da, Deloyala, and Physonota. — Spiny 
tortoise-beetles, the Hispid# or 
Ilisjnn/r. See cut under nispa. 



Pupa of Milkweed 
Tortoise luetic (C/ieh- 
trtorfh a cribrana) 


boiled to cleanse and soften the grain, then crushed into tnrtm>p-bpptlp ftnr'ti* » / 

a past,- on a Hat stone with a stone implement not unlike ™™>lSe-Deetie (tor tis-UL tl), n. i 
a rolling-pin, then worked with the hands into a kind of 01 t he^ family CassiflidfC : ^so callc 
thin pancake, then baked, first on one side and then on *" 11 

the other, on a fiat smooth plate of iron or earthenware, 
this linking being a sort of toasting carried just so far as 
not to brown the tortilla, which is then served tip hot. 
tortillG (tor-te-lyfi'), a. [OF., pp. of tortiller, 
twist, < L. torquere, pp. tortus, twist: see tori 1 , 
and cf. tor til.] In her. : (a) Same as nowed. ( h ) 

Same as wreathed. 

tortillon (F. pron. tor-tG-ly6n'), w. In char- 
coal-drawing , a kind of paper stump, made of 

strips of paper rolled so as to form a point, tortoise-flower (tor'tis-flou 
F. Fowler, Charcoal Drawing, p. 12. er), n. A plant, of the genus 

tortionf (tor'shon), n. An obsolete spelling of Chclonc. 
torsion. * tortoise-headed (tor'tis-bed’cd), a. ELavinga 

• tortious (tor'shus), a. [Formerly also tortcons; head like or suggesting a tortoise’s : specifically 
a var. of tortuous 1 .] If. Wicked; wrong; base, noting the ringed sea-serpent, Emydoccphalus 
Than the deuil . . . came vnto man in Paradise, in- annulatus. 
tlced him (oli, torteouse serpent!) to eat of the forbidden tortoise-plant (tor'tis-plant), n. A South Af- 
fruite. Stubbcs, Anat. of Abuses (ed. Fumivall), I. 3G. rican plant, Tcstudinaria clephantipcs , having a 
2. In law, having the character of a tort. bulky, woody rootstock above the ground, the 

It is ns if a civil officer on land have process against one exterior of which by cracking gains tlio appoar- 
restVs^vliolly^orfSu^* 1 miStake arreSt another; this ar ’ auc ,° a tortoise-shell. This body, from having been 
Woolscy, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 200. 

tortiously (tor'shus-li), adv. In law, by tort 
or injury; injuriously. 

tortive (tor'tiv), a. [< L. tortivus, pressed or 


used as food, is also called UottentoVs-brcad, and its appear- 
ance before it is full-grown suggests the name clcphant’s- 
foot. See Tcstudinaria. 

tortoise-rotifer (tor'tis-rd // ti-fer), w. A wlioel- 

^ animalcule of the family Brack ion idee. 

squeezed out, < torquere, pp. tortus, twist: see tortoise-shell (tor'tis-skel), n. and a. I. n . 1. 

n j xi_ . -f The outer shell, or one of the scutes or scales, 

of certain sea-turtles or marine chelonians, es- 
pecially of Erctmochchjs imhricata , the hawk’s- 
bill turtle, or caret, a species which inhabits 
tropical seas. These homy scales or plates, which cover 
the carapace in regular and symmetrical pieces, are a spe- 
cially thickened epidermis, of beautifully mottled and 
clouded coloration, and of quite different character from 
the underlying bones of the shell. Similar epidermal 
scutes cover most tortoises or turtles, but tortoise-shell is 
mainly restricted to such as have commercial value. These 
scales are extensively used in the manufacture of combs, 
snufr-boxes, etc., and in inlaying and other ornamental 
work. They become very plastic when heated, and when 
cold retain with sharpness any form they may be molded 
to in the heated state. Pieces can also be welded together 
under the pressure of hot irons. The quality of tortoise- 
shell depends mainly on the thickness and size of the scales, 
and in a smaller degree upon the clearness and brilliancy 
of the colors. The best tortoise-shell is that obtained in 
the Indian archipelago. It is now largely imitated in horn, 
and in artificial compounds of much less cost. See cuts 
under carapace, Chelonia, Eretmochelys, and plastron. 

2. A tortoise-shell cat. See II., 2. — 3. With a 
qualifying word, one of certain nympkalid but- 
terflies: so called from the tortoise-shell-like 
maculation. Aglais milherti is the nettle tor- 
toise-shell, and Vanessa urticse is the small 
tortoise-shell. 

II. a. 1. Made of tortoise-shell. 


tort 1 .] Twisted; wreathed. 

As knots, by the conflux of meeting sap, 

Infect the sound pine, and divert his grain 
Tortive and errant from his course of growth. 

Shale., T. ami C., i. 3. 9. 

tortlet, n. An obsolete form of turtle-. 
tortness (tort'nes), n. The state of being tort 
or taut. See tort 4 . Bailey, 1727. 
tortoise (tdr'tis or tor'tus), n. [Early mod. E. 
also tor toy sc, tortesse ; < ME. tortous , tortucc (< 
AF. * tortucc ?); ME. also tortu, < OF. tortuc, tor- 
tugue , F. tortuc = Pr. tortuga, tartuga = OSp. 
tortuga, tartuga, Sp. tortuga = Pg. tartar uga = 
Olt. tartuga, also tartar uga, tartcruga, tartcruc- 
ca , It. tartaruga (ML. tortuca, tartuga), a tor- 
toise, so named on account of its crooked feet, 
< L. tortus, twisted: see tort 1 , and cf. tortuc , 
tortuous. The termination seems to bo con- 
formed in E. to that of porpoise, and in Rom., 
vaguely, to that of L. testudo, tortoise (seo tes- 
tudo). The word has undergone extraordinary 
variations of form, the latest being that which 
appears in tortlc,- now turtle: see turtle 2 .] 1. 

Aturtle; anychelonian or tostudinate; a mem- 
ber of the order Chelonia or Tcstudinata (seo the 
technical terms). It is not known what species the 
name originally designated; probably a land-tortoise of 
southern Europe, as Testudo gncca. There is a tendency 
to distinguish terrestrial chelonians from aquatic ones, 
the former as tortoises, the latter as turtles; yet tortoisc- 


tortuosity 

herpet., belonging to the ophidian family Tortri - 
cid.T, or haring their characters. 

II. 1. In ni tom., a moth of the family 
Tortricidec . — 2. In herpet., a serpent of thefam- 
ilv Tortriridrc; a cylinder-snake. 
Tortricidaeftdr-tri^i-de), u.pl. [NL. (Stephens, 
1829), < Tortrix (Tortric-) + -id. r.] 1. In entom., 
a large and wide-spread family of Mtcrolcpi- 
doptera ; the leaf-roller moths. They are stout- 
hod ied, with wide oblong wings, the costal edge of the 
fore wines being often sinuate ; the antenna* are simple, or 
finely ciliate and very rarely pectinate ; the palpi are erect 
or porrect and sometimes two or three times os long as the 
head, which is rough uith erect scales; there Is a tuft of 
scales at the eml of the abdomen ; and the legs are of me- 
dium length. Most of the larvro arc loaf-rollers, folding or 
rolling over a part of a leaf ami lining the interior with 
silk; others feed on buds, or live in seeds and fiuits, or 
boie in the stems of plants. A common leaf-roller Is Ca- 
ccccia rosacea na of the l nited States. Caca'cxa rilcyana is 
another leaf-roller on hickory and walnut. A seed-feeder is 
Clydonnptcron tccomec, which burrows in the seed-pods of 
the trumpet-creeper ; the cosmopolitan codling-moth, Car - 
pocapsa potnonclla, is an example of the fruit-borers; the 
spruce bud-worm, Tortrix fumiferana, represents the bud- 
feeders; and the pine twig borers of the genus Tlctinia 
represent another habit. P.rdisca scuddcriana lias been 
reared from galls in the stems of goldcnrod. The prin- 
cipal subfamilies arc Torlricin#, Conchylin/r, and Grapho- 
lithinee. Nearly 500 species arc known in the United 
States, and 050 in Europe. See cuts under Tortrix and 
leaf-roller. 

2. In herpet., a family of cylinder-snakes, or 
tortricoid ophidians, typified by the genus Tor- 
trix, having rudimentary hind limbs and a very 
short conic tail. The genera are Tortrix (or 
Ilysia) and Cylindrophis. 
tortricine (tor'tri-sin), a. and n. Same as tor- 
tricid. 

tortricoid (tor'tri-koid), a. In herpet., having 
the characters of the Tortricoidca . 
Tortricoidea (tor-tri-koi'de-ji), a. pi. [NL., < 
Tortrix (Tortric-) + -oidca.) Tho cylinder- 
snakes, or tortricoid ophidians, a suborder of 
Ophidia containing small angiostomatous 
snakes, with or without anal spurs, with an ee- 
topterygoid bone, a coronoid, and a freo hori- 
zontal maxillary. There are two families, Tor- 
tricidpc and Vropcltidx (or Rhtnophidrc). 
Tortrix (tor'triks), n. [NL. (Brongniart, 1800), 
fom. of L. tortor, a tormentor, a torturer, lit. 
‘twister,^ torquere , pp. tortus, twist: sector* 1 .] 
1. In herpet.: (a) The typical genus of Tortri- 
cidfc: same as Ilysia. T. scytalc is the coral- 
snake of Demerara. (&) [/. c.] A snake of this 
genus. — 2. Iu entom.: (a) A genus of moths, 




A Fresh-water Tortoise {Emys lutaria). 

shell is fixed ns the name of the commercial product of 
certain sea-turtles. (See box-tortoise, land-tortoise, terra- 
pin, turtle?, mud-turtle, sea-turtle?.) Tortoises of some 
kind are found in most parts, and cspecialty the warmer 
parts, of tho world ; the species nre numerous — those of 
the laud and of fresh waters much more so than the ma- 
rine forms. See also cuts tinder carapace, Chelonia, 
Chdonidte, Chclydid #, Cinixyime, Cinostemum, Cistudo, 
plastron, Pyxis, Testudo, Tcstudinata, and terrapin. 

The brook itself abounding with Tortcsses. 

Sandy s, Travailcs, p. 100. 
2. A movable roof formerly used to protect 
the soldiers who worked a battering-ram. Some- 
times it was formed by the soldiers holding their shields 
flat over their heads so as to overlap one another. See 
fesfudo. 


They only fished up the clerk's tortoise-shell spectacles. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 44. 

Pretty dears ! they used to carry ivory or tortoiseshell 
combs, curiously ornamented, with them, and comb their 
precious wigs in public. 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, I. 144. 
2. Mottled with black and yellow : as, a tortoise- 
shell cat or butterfly. The cat of thisnnme is a mere 
color-variety of the domestic animal ; the insect is a vanes- 
soid, as r«n<?sja urtiese or V. polychlora. — Tortoise-shell 
goose.^ See goose.— Tortoise-shell tiger. See tiger.— 
Tortoise-shell ware, a fine pottery colored with oxid of 
copper and manganese so that the color penetrates the 
paste itself, producing a certain resemblance to the mark- 
ing of tortoise-shell. 

tortoise-shelled (tor'tis-sheld), a. Same as 
tortoise-shell. 

A tortoise-shelled butterfly. S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 1. 
tortoise-wood (tor'tis-wud), n. A variety of 
zebra-wood. 

tortOUSt, n. A Middle English form of tortoise. 
tortozon (tor'to-zon), n . [Sp.] A large Span- 

ish grape. 

Tortrices (tor-tii'sez), n. pi. [NL. (Linnreus, 
1758), pi. of Tortrix , q. v.] The Tortricidie as 
a superfamily of heterocerous lepidopterous 
insects, including those Microlcpidoptcra whose 
larvro are known as leaf-rollers. The group has 
not been generally adopted, mostlepidopterists preferring 
to consider these moths as forming simply a familj\ 
tortricid (tdr'tri-skl), a. and n. 1. a. 1. In en- 
tom. , of or belonging to the lepidopterous family 
Tortricidic, or having their characters.— 2. In 
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A, Tortrtx (C a caret a) inf unta tana; D, T. ( Caccrcia ) nleyana. 

typical of tlio family Tortricida:. Trcitschlc, 
1829. (6) [/. c.] Any moth of tho family Tortri- 
cillie: as, the cherry-tree tortrix, Caccrcia ccrasi- . 
vorana. 

tortut, tortucet, ». Middle English forms of 

tortoise. 

tortuet, o ■ [ME., < OF. tortu, twisted, crooked, 

< torclrc, twist, bend: see torO, and ef. tortu- 
ous l .] Twisted; tortuous. 

He bar a dragon that was not right grete, and the tailo 
was a fadome and an half of lengthe tortuc. 

Merlin (E. D. T. S.), ii. 206. 
tortulons (tor'tu-lus), a. [< L. tortula, dim. of 
torta, a twist, something twisted.] Twisted ; in 
cool, moniliform ; resembling a string of beads, 
tortuose (tor'tu-os), a. [< L. tortuosus, wind- 
ing: seo tortooHs 1 .] In hot., irregularly bend- 
ing or turning in different directions Tortuose 

stem, a stem that is bent in the manner of a flexuose stem, 
but less angularly, as in Cafale maritima. 

tortuosity (tor-tu-os'i-ti). pi. tortuosities 
(-tiz). [< F. tortuositd = Pr. toriuositat = Sp. 
tortuosidad =. Pg. tortuosidadc = It. tortuositd, 

< L. tortuosita(t-)s , crookedness, < tortuosus , 
crooked: see tortuous 1 .] 1. The state or at- 
tribute of being tortuous; tortuousness; crook- 
edness. 



tortuosity 

As for the tortuosity of the body and branches, it maketh 
nothing to the purpose and point in hand. 

Holland , tr. of Plutarch, p. 602. 

2. A twisting or winding; a bend; a sinuosity. 

Could it be expected . . . that a man so known for im- 
penetrable reticence . . . would all at once frankly un- 
lock his private citadel to an English Editor and a German 
Hofrath, and not rather deceptively inlock both Editor 
and Hofrath in the labyrinthic tortuosities and covered- 
ways of said citadel ? Carlyle, Sartor Itesartus, ii. 10. 

tortuous 1 (tor'tu-us), a. [< ME. tortuous, tor - 
tuos , < OF. tortuos, F. tortucux = Pr. tortuos = 
Sp. Pg. It. iortuoso, < L. tortuosus, full of twists 
or turns, winding, tortuous, < tortus , a twisting, 
winding, whirling, a wreath: seo torfi.] 1. 
Full of twists or turns ; winding; hence, crook- 
ed ; zigzag. Geometers apply the word specifically to 
curves of which no two successive portions lie in one 
plane. 

The dragon had grete signiftcacion in hymself, . . . the 
taile that was so tortuouse betokened the grete treson of 
the peple. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 393. 

An antiquated Manor-house of Elizabethan architecture, 
with its . . . tortuous chimneys rising above the surround- 
ing trees. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, Pref., p. vi. 

2. Oblique: applied in astrology to tbe six zo- 
diacal signs which ascend most rapidly and ob- 
liquely. 

Thise same signes fro the heved of Capricorne unto the 
ende of Geminis ben cleped tortuos signes or kroked signes, 
for they arisen embelif on oure orisonte. 

Chaucer, Astrolabe, ii. 28. 

3. Figuratively, circuitous; devious; irregu- 
lar; crooked: especially in a moral sense. 

Augustus Cfesar was so little able to enter into any arti- 
ficial forms or tortuous obscurities of ambitious rhetoric 
that he could not so much as understand them. 

De Quinccy, Style, i. 

He came prepared, not only to smite the Netherlander 
in the open Held, but to cope with them in tort uous policy. 

Motley , Dutch Republic, III. 373. 
Tortuous curve. See curve. =Syn. 1. Sinuous, serpen- 
tine, curvilinear, circuitous, indirect, roundabout, 
tortuous 2 t, a. An obsolete variant of tortious. 
tortuously (tor'tu-us-li), adv. In a tortuous 
or winding maimer. 

tortuousness (tor'tu-us-nes), n. The state of 
being tortuous. Bailey, 1727. 
torturable (tor'tur-a-bl), a. [< torture + -able.'] 
Capable of being tortured. Bailey , 1731. 
torturableness (tor'tur-a-bl-nes), n. The ca- 
pacity for being tortured. Bailey , 1727. 
torture (tdr'tur), n. [< F. torture = Pr. Sp. Pg. 
It. tortura, torture, < LL. tortura , a twisting, 
wreathing, of bodily pain, a griping colic, ML. 
pain inflicted by judicial or ecclesiastical au- 
thority as a means of persuasion, torture, < L. 
torqucrc, pp. tortus, twist: see tort 1 . Cf. tor- 
ment .] 1. The act of inflicting severe pain as 

a punishment, as a means of persuasion, or in 
revenge; specifically, the act of inflicting such 
pain under the orders of a court of justice, roy- 
al commission, ecclesiastical organization, or 
other legal or self-constituted judge or author- 
ity, especially as a supposed means of extort- 
ing the truth from an accused person or as a 
commutative punishment (also called specifi- 
eally judicial torture) ; the pain so inflicted. The 
theory was that a guilty person could be made to confess, 
but an innocent person not, by this means. The infliction 
of torture upon alleged heretics was practised by ecclesi- 
astical powers, especially in southern Europe, in the later 
middle ages and down to the eighteenth century, and its 
infliction upon captured enemies is a common practice 
among savage peoples. 

Torture, which had always been declared illegal, and 
which had recently been declared illegal even by the ser- 
vile judges of that age, was inflicted for the last time in 
England in the month of May, 1040. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., i. 

Torture , as a part of the punishment, may be regarded 
as including every kind of bodily or mental pain beyond 
what is necessary for the safe custody of the otfender (with 
or without enforced labour) or the destruction of his life, 

— in the language of Bentham, an afflictive as opposed to 

a simple punishment. Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 400. 

2. In general, the act, operation, or process of 
inflicting excruciating pain, physical or mental. 

— 3. Excruciating pain; extreme anguish of 
body or mind; agony; anguish; torment. 

And that deep torture may be call’d a hell 
When more is felt than one hath power to tell. 

Sliak, Lucrece, 1. 1287, 

I roll from place to place 
T’ avoid my tortures, to obtain relief, 

But still nra dogg’d and haunted with my grief. 

Quarles, Emblems, iii. 3. 

To put to the torture, to torture. =Syn. Agony, An- 
guish, Pang, etc. See agony and list under pangl. 
torture (tor'tur), v . ; pret. and pp. tortured , ppr. 
torturing. [< torture, «.] I. trans. 1. To in- 
flict severe pain upon ; pain extremely ; torment 
bodily or mentally. 
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If thou dost slander her and torture me. 

Never pray more. Shak., Othello, iii. 3. 36S. 

A secret unrest 
Tortured thee, brilliant and bold ! 

M. Arnold, Heine’s Grave. 

2. To punish with torture ; put to the torture. 

Men taken by their enemies were tortured to the point 

of death, but revived to be tortured again, and killed at 
last with every refinement of savage cruelty. 

C . E. Norton , Church-building in Middle Ages, p. 1G4. 

3. To wrest from the natural position or state; 
especially, in a figurative sense, to distort; 
pervert; torment. 

This place had been tortured by interpreters and pulled 
to pieces by disputation. Jer. Taylor. 

4f. To pull out; stretch; strain. 

The bow torturcth the string continually, and thereby 
holdeth it in a continual trepidation. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 137. 

ii. intrans. To cause torture ; give exquisite 
pain. 

The closing flesh that instant ceas'd to glow, 

The wound to torture, and the blood to flow. 

Pope , Iliad, si. DSC. 

torturer (tor'tur-er), n. [< torture + -er 1 .] 
Ono who tortures, in any sense ; especially, one 
who executed or superintended tho execution 
of torture ordered by a tribunal. 

I play the torturer, by small and small 
To lengthen out the worst that must be spoken. 

Shak., Kiel). II., iii. 2. IDS. 

torturingly (tor'tur-ing-li), adv. So as to tor- 
ture or tormont. Beau, and FI., Laws of Candy, 
iii. 2. 

torturous (tor'tfir-us), n. [< torture + -o».s.] 
Causing torture ; "pertaining to or characterized 
by torturo. 

Shrink up his eyes 

With torturous darkness, such as stands in hell, 
Stuck fall of inward horrors. 

Chapman, Bussy D’Ambois, iv. 1. 

The spectators who shed tears at the torturous cruci- 
fixion. I. D'lsracli, Amen, of Lit., I. 895. 

torula (tor'q-lji), pi. torulic (-ie). [NL., < 
L. torulus, dim. of torus, a swelling, protuber- 
ance. seo torus.] 1. In hot., a small torus. — 
2. [cap.] A genus of mucedinous fungi, having 
decumbent sterile hyphtc and conidia single or 
in a series. About 100 species arc known. 

toruli, n. Plural of torulus. 

toruliform (tor'o-li-form), a. [< NL. torula, 
q. v., + L. forma, form.] Having tho form of 
a torula; moniliform, liko a string of beads. 

toruloid (tor'o-loid), a. [< Torula + -oid.] In 
hot., pertaining to or resembling tho genus 
Torula. 

torulose (tor'o-los), a. [<NL. torulus, torula, + 
-ose.] 1. In hot., diminutively or slightly to- 
rose. — 2. In entom.: (a) Having a few rounded 
elevations or knobs scattered over the surface. 
(b) Slightly tumid or swelled in one part : as, a 
torulose antenna. 

torulous (tor'o-lus), a. [< torula + -ohs.] In 
hot., samo as torulose. 

torulus (tor'ij-lus), ii.; pi. toruli (-11). [NL., 
dim. of L. torus, a swelling, protuberance : seo 
torus.] In entom., the socket of the antenna; 
a cavity of tho head in which tho base of tho 
antonna is socketed. 

torus (to'rus), n. ; pi. tori (-ri). [< L. torus, 

torum (also erroneously thorns), a swelling, pro- 
tuberance, knot, bulge, a raised ornament, a 
mattress, bed.] 1. In arch., a large convex 
molding of semicircular profilo or a profile of 
kindred curve, used especially in bases, gener- 
ally as the lowest member of tbe base, above 



convex molding a plain torus. 

the plinth when this is present. It differs from 
the astragal only in size, tho astragal being 
much smaller. Sometimes called tore. See also 
cuts under base and column . — 2. In hot., the re- 


tory 

ceptacle of a flower; the more or less enlarged 
extremity of a stem or floral axis upon which the 
floral organs are situated. See receptacle, 2 (u), 
and cut under myrtle. — 3. In anat., a smooth 
rounded ridge or elongated protuberance, as of 
a muscle; specifically, tho tuber cinereum of 
the brain, or that part of the floor of the third 
ventricle which is prolonged downward to form 
a contracted passage from the cavity of the third 
ventricle into that of the pituitary body. — 4. In 
zodl., some part or organ likened to a torus ; spe- 
cifically, a ventral parapodium of some ann elids. 
— Torus angularis, in Etarfishes, a single ossicle which 
articulates with the inner edges of a pair of interambula- 
cral plates at the base of the arms, as in brittle-stars. It 
bears the angular papillre and palie. See cut under Astro - 
phyton. 

The free surface of the torus angularis lies in the walls 
of a sort of vestibule in front of the mouth. 

Huxley , Anat. Invert., p. 483. 

Torus manus, the metacarpus. 
torve 1 !, v. t. [ME. torven, torvicn, < AS. torjian , 
throw, cast. Cf. terve and totorve , and see toj>- 
syturvy.] To throw; cast. 

That swerd he [Samuel] vpheof 
And tliatheued of-swipte, 

And al to-scende thane king, 

In Jerusalem his cheping, 

And the sticches toruede, 

Wide 3 eond tha straten. Layamon, 1. 16703. 

torve 2 t (torv), a. [< OF. torve = Sp. Pg. It. torvo, 

< L. torvus, grim, wild, fierce, stern, in aspect or 
character. Cf. torvous.] Grim; wild; fierce; 
stern; of a stern countenance. 

He is supposed to have overlook’d this church, when fin- 
ished, with a torve and tetrick countenance. 

Fuller, Worthies, Lincolnshire. 

torvedt (torvcl), a. [< torve- + -ed 2 .] Same as 
torve 2 . 

But yesterday his breath 

Aw’d Rome, and his least torved frown was death. 

Webster, Appius and Virginia, v. 3. 

torvityt (tor'vi-ti), n. [< L. torvita(t-)s, grim- 
ness, sternness, < torvus, grim, stern: see torve 2 .] 
Grimness; sternness. Bailey , 1731. 
torvoust (tor'vus), a. [< L. torvus, grim, stern : 
see torve-.'] Same as torve 2 . 

That torvous, sour look produced by anger and hatred. 

Derham, Physico-Theol., v. 8. 

Torvulse (tor'vu-le), n. j)l. [NL., dim. of L. 
torvus, grim, fierce: see torvoitf.] In hot., same 
as My coderm a . 

tory (to'ri), n. and a. [< Ir. toiridhc, also to- 
ruidhc , toruiglic , a pursuer, searcher (lienee a 
plunderer), < toirighim, fancy, pursue, search 
closely. Hence F. Sp., etc., tory.] I. pi. 
torics *(-riz). If. Originally, an Irish robber or 
outlaw, ono of a class noted for their outrages 
and savage cruelty. 

That Irish rapists who had been licensed to depart this 
nation, and of late years have been transplanted into Spain, 
Inlanders, and other foreign parts, have nevertheless re- 
turned into Ireland, occasioning the increase of lories and 
other lawless persons. Irish State Papers, 1566. 

The frequent robberies, murders, and other notorious 
felonies committed by robbers, rapparees. and tones upon 
their keeping hath greatly discouraged the replanting of 
this kingdom [Irelandl, 

Lairs of William III. (1695), quoted in Ribton-Turner’s 
[Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 396. 

2f. Hence, ono who causes terror; a hector; a 
bully. 

And now I must leave the orb of Jupiter, and drop down 
a little lower to the sphere of Mars, who is termed a tory 
amongst the stars. 

Bishop, Marrow of Astrology, p. 43. ( Halliivell .) 
3. leap.] A member of one of tho two great 
British political parties, opposed to the ‘Whigs 
and later to the Liberals. The precursors of the To- 
ries were the Cavaliers in the civil war period; after the 
Restoration (1660) the old Cavalier party became the Court 
party, opposed to the Country party, and to these the terms 
Tory and Whig were respectively applied by their oppo- 
nents about 1079: tbe word was used in reproach, through 
a desire to identify the members of the Court party with the 
supporters of alleged papistic measures, in allusion to the 
Irish outlaws (see def. 1). The Tories supported heredi- 
tary divine right and opposed toleration of Dissenters, and 
after the Revolution of 1GSS their radical wing was Jaco- 
bite. Later they upheld tbe authority of tbe crown (espe- 
cially in the reign of George III.), and in general in later 
years they stood out for maintaining the existing order of 
things in church and state. They opposed the Reform 
Bill, and about the same time (1832) the name Tori/ began 
to be superseded by Conservative. (Sec conservative, S.) 
The word Tory, however, is still in common use. 

He who draws his pen for one par ty must expect to make 
enemies of the other. For wit and fool are consequents 
of Whig and Tory ; and every man is a knave or an ass to 
the contrary side. 

Dryden, Abs. and Achit., To the Reader. 

There is hardly a whig in Ireland who would allow a 
potato and butter-milk to a reputed tory. 

Sicift, Letter, Sept. 11, 1725. 



tory 

Th* Tory was originally an Irish robber, and the term 
was applied by Oates to the disbelievers in the Popish plot, 
was afterwards extended to the Irish Catholic friends of 
the Duke of York at the time of the Exclusion Bill, and 
soon became the designation of the whole body of his sup- 
porters. Lccky, Eng. in 18th Cent., i. 

4. [cap.] In American hist., a member of the 
British party during the Revolutionary period; 
n loyalist. The Tories were very numerous, especially 
in the Middle and Southern colonies, and many of them 
took arms for the king. They were frequently severely 
persecuted, and after the war many of them emigrated to 
Canada and elsewhere. 

Washington will not trust us with the keeping of a sus- 
pected Tory, if we let the rascal trifle in this manner with 
the corps. J. F. Cooper, The Spy, xxix. 

5. leap.] In general, a conservative ; one who 
favors established authority and institutions, 
especially in a monarchy or an aristocracy; a 
person of aristocratic principles, as opposed to 
a democrat or a radical. 

Turrus Ram and Khoom Dass are in attendance, and 
fear greatly that the party of the Viziers, to whom they 
are opposed, will hurl them from power, and that the To- 
ne* of Bussuhir will triumph. 

IT. II. Russell, Diary in India, II. 191. 

High Tory, an upholder or advocate of an extreme type 
of Toryism. 

II. a. Pertaining to or characteristic of to- 
ries, in any sense; specifically leap.], belong- 
ing or relating to tho Tories : as, a Tory gov- 
ernment; Tory principles or measures. Seel. 

“Surrender! you servants of King George,” shouted the 
leader,. . . “or I will let a little of your tory blood from 
your veins.” J. F. Cooper, The Spy, xxiL 

The party led by Sir Robert Peel no longer called itself 
41 Tory, but “Conservative.” Contemporary Rev., LI. 4 . 

Tory Democracy, the principles or views of the Tory 
Democrats; also, the Tory Democrats collectively.— Tory 
Democrats, in recent British politics, those members of 
the Conservative party who are supposed to incline more 
or less to democratic Ideas and methods. 

toryism (to'ri-izm), n. [< tory + -ism.] Tlio 
principles, methods, and practices of tories, in 
any sense; specifically [cap.], those of tho Brit- 
ish Tories. 

Nothing would illustrate the subject better . . . than 
ag Inquiry into the rise and progress of our late parties, 
or a short history of toryism and whiggistn from their 
cradle to their grave, with an introductory account of their 
genealogy and descent. Bolingbroke, Parties, ii. 

The times have been dreadful, and old families like to 
keep their old tenants. But I dare say that is Toryism. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, viii. 

Torymina3 (tor-i-ml'ne), n.pl. [NL., < Torymus 
+ -inse.] A notable subfamily of parasitic liy- 
menopterous insects, of the family Chalcididm , 
conspicuous from their brilliant metallic colors 
and their long ovipositor: originally named as 
a family Torymidse by Watson in 1833. They 
are the commonest parasites of the cynipid and cecidomy- 
idan gall-makers, although some have been reared from 
the cells of burrowing bees and a few from lepidopterous 
larvto. About 200 species are known. 

Torymus (tor'i-mus), n. [NL. (Dalman, ] 820).] 
A genus of hymenopterous parasites of gall- 
malring insects, typical of the subfamily Tory- 
minic. 

tory-roryt (to'ri-ro'ri), a. [Appar. a varied 
redupl. of tory. ] Wild ; boisterous ; harum- 
scarum. 

Lift up your voices, and sing like nightingales, you tory 
rory Jades. Courage, I say; as long as the merry pence 
hold out, you shall none of you die in Shoreditch. 

Dryden, Kind Keeper, iv. 1. 

tosca (tos'ka), n. [< Sp. Pg. tosco (fem. tosca ), 
rough, coarse.] A name given in parts of South 
America, especially near the mouth of the La 
Plata river, and in the region of the pampas 

' generally, to a soft concretionary limestone, 
having about the consistence of slightly baked 
clay, and of a dark-brown color, it underlies the 
so-called Pampean formation. The name tosca is said 
also to be applied in parts of southern Italy, and espe- 
cially in Sicily, to varieties of pumiceous tuifs. In the 
gold-mining regions of the United States of Colombia the 
word tosca is also in frequent use as designating a very 
peculiar rock lying near the surface, and said by some to 
be of volcanic origin, but not yet scientifically described. 
It differs very much from the tosca of the Pampean re- 
gion. 

toscattert, v. t. [ME. toscatercn; < to- 2 + scat- 
ter.] To scatter in pieces. 

Lo, ecli thyng that is oned in it selve 
Is more strong than whan it is toscatercd. 

Chaucer, Summoner’s Tale, 1. 2G1. 

toss (toz), v. t. [Also toze, formerly also toaze; 
< ME. tosen (< AS. *iasan), a common form of 
tesen, whence mod. E. tease : seo tease, and cf. 
touse.] 1. To pull about or asunder; touse. 
What shepe that is full of wulle 
Upon his backe thei tose and pulle 
Whyle ther is any thynge to pille. 

Gower, Conf. Am ant., Prol. 
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Thinkest thou, for that I insinuate or toaze from thee 
thy business, I am therefore no courtier? I am courtier 
cap-a-pe; and one that will either push on or pluck back 
thy business there. Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 7G0. 

Specifically — 2. To tease (wool). Prompt. 
Pare., p. 497. 

[Obsolete or prov. Eng. in both uses.] 
toser (to'zer), n. [Also tozer; < tose + -er 1 .] 
One who toses; specifically, a teaser of wool. 
Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXV. 812. [Prov. Eng.] 
tosh 1 (tosh), a. [Said to be < OF. touse, touze, 
clipped, shorn, pared round, < L. tomierc, pp. 
tousiis, clip, shear: see tonsure.] Neat; trim. 
[Scotch.] 

The hedges will do ; I clipped them wi’ my ain hand 
last back-end; and, nac doubt, they muko the avenue 
look a hantle tosher. IP i7*on, Margaret Lindsay, p. 271. 

tosh 2 (tosh), n. A variant of tush 1 . Hallhcdl. 
toshach, n. See toisccli. 
toshaket, v. t. [ME. toshaken ; < AS. tosccacan , 
shake to pieces, < to-, apart, + sceacan, shako: 
see to- 2 and shake.'] To shako violently ; shako 
to pieces. 

Glad was he to londe for to hye. 

So was he with the tempest al toshake. 

Chaucer , Good Women, 1. 9G2. 

tosheart, v. t. [ME. toslicrcn ; < AS. tosccran. 
cut apart, < to-, apart, + sccran , shear: see to- 2 - 
and shear 1 .] To cut in two. 

The God of love . . . al toshare 
Myn lierte with his arwis kene. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 1S5S. 

toshendf, V. t. [ME. toshenden; < to- 2 + sheud.] 
To ruin utterly; destroy. 

I had been deed and al toshent 
But for the precious oynement. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 1903. 

toshivert, r. i. [ME. toshiveren , toschivcrcn ; 
< to- 2 + shiver 1 .] To break in pieces. 

The kni 3 t spere in speldes al loschiucrcd. 

William of Falcme{ E. E. T. S.),l. 3G03. 
toshnail (tosh'nal), n. A nail driven in aslant, 
like a tosh. Halliwcll. 

toshredt. v. t. [ME. toshreden, tosclircdcn ; < 
to- 2 4* 67/m?.] To cut in shreds. 

The holmes they tohewen and toshrede. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1751. 

tosiness* (to'zi-nes), ?/. The state or property 
of being tosy. Also tosiness. 

Tvzyness, Softness, like tozed Wooll. Bailey, 1727. 
toslitert, V. t. [ME. toslyteren; < to- 2 + slitcrcn , 
freq. of sliten , slit: see slit 1 .] To make arti- 
ficial slashes or openings in, as a dress. 
Wrought was his robe in straunge gise, 

And al toslytered for queyntise, 

In many a place, lowe and hie. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 840. 

toslivet, v. t. [ME. tosUvcn; < to- 2 + sJire 1 .] 
To cleave or split in pieces. 

And laiden on with swerdes clere, 

Helm and scheld that stronge were 
Thai gonne hem al toschlive. 

Gy of Warwike, p. 471. ( Halliwcll .) 

toslivert, v. i. [ME. toslyveren; < to- 2 + sliver.] 
To split into slivers or small pieces. 

The noyse of foulis for to ben delyvered 
So loude rong, “Have don and lat us wende,” 

That wel wende I the wode had al toslyvered [var. to- 
sliivered], Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 493. 

toss (tos), v . ; pret. and pp. tossed or tost , ppr. 
tossing. [Early mod. E. tossc; < late ME. toss- 
cn; origin unknown: ( a ) prob. < Norse tossa, 
strew, scatter; ( h ) otherwise < D. tassen, < F. 
tasser, heap up, as the waves of a troubled sea 
(< tas, a heap (see tass 1 ) ; for the variation of 
form, cf. tassel l, tosscl 1 ). The W. tosio , jerk, 
toss (< tos, a quick jerk, a toss), is not sup- 
ported by cognate Celtic forms, and is prob. 
from E.] I. trans. 1. To lift, heave, or throw 
up with a sudden, impatient, or spirited move- 
ment; jerk: as, to toss one’s head. 

Som savage Bull . . . tosses his head on high. 

Wounds with Lis hooves the Earth, with horns the sky. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Battle of Ivry. 

He tossed his arm aloft. Addison, Cato, iv. 4. 

2. To jerk or fling to and fro; heave or pitch 
up and down or from one place to another; 
tumble or throw about. 

Howbeit the wroughte sees tossyd and rolled vs ryght 
greuously. Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 73 . 

Thatw r e henceforth be no more children, tossed to and 
fro, and carried about with every wind of doctrine. 

Epli. iv. 14. 

Islanders, whose bliss 
Is to be tossed about from wave to wave. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 300. 

3. In mining , to separate (ore) from the gangue 
by stirring (tossing) the slimes with water 
in a keeve, and then allowing the heavier, 
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valuable parts to settle, this operation being 
hastened by packing, or striking the sides of 
the keeve with an iron bar held vertically with 
one end resting on tho ground, an operation 
which may bo continued from a quarter of an 
hour to an hour. The packing facilitates the separation 
of the ore by the vibrating motion imparted to the parti- 
cles. This process is generally done by band, blit some- 
times by a mechanical arrangement. It was formerly 
somewhat extensively employed in the tin-mining districts 
of Cornwall, England, and has not entirely gone out of 
use. 

4. To cast; pitch; fling; hurl; specifically, to 
throw with the palm of the hand upward ; throw 
lightly or carelessly. 

I tossc a balle. ... I had as leve tosse a ball here alone 
as to play at the tenys over the corde with the. 

Palsgrave, p. 7G0. 

Choler adust congeals our blood with fear, 

Then black bulls toss us, and black devils tear. 

Dryden, Cock and Fox, 1. 157. 
Like the old giants that wero foes to Heaven 
They heave ye stool on stool and fling main pot-lids, 
Like massy rocks, dart ladles, tossing irons 
And tongs like thunderbolts. 

Fletcher, Woman’s Prize, ii. 5. 
One person tosses the halfpenny up, and the other calls 
at pleasure head or tail. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 439. 

5. Figuratively, to disquiet; agitate; set in 
commotion, as by shifting opinions, feelings, 
circumstances, or influences; disturb; disorder. 

Was never Lady loved dearer day 

Then she did love the knight of the Redcrosse, 

For whose deare sake so many troubles lier did tossc. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. vii. 27. 
Madly foss’d between desire and dread. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 171. 
Calm region once, 

And full of peace, now tost and turbulent. 

Milton, P. L., ix. 112G. 

6. To pass from one to another, as in conver- 
sation or discussion; bandy. 

Is it such an Entertainment to see Religion worryed by 
Atheism, and Tilings the most Solemn and Significant 
tumbled and tost by Buffoons? 

Jeremy Collier, Short View (ed. 1G98), p. 138. 
Then she, who . . . heard her name so tost about, 
Flush’d slightly at the slight disparagement. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

7f. To turn over and over ; busy one’s self with ; 
turn the leaves of, as a book or lesson. 

I will to Athens, there to tosse my bookes. 

Lyly, Eupliues, Anat. of Wit, p. 99. 
Tit. Lucius, what book is that she tosseth so? 

Young Luc. Grandsire, ’tis Ovid’s Metamorphoses. . . . 
Tit. Soft ! see how busily she turns the leaves ! 

Shak., Tit. And., iv. 1. 41. 

8. To toss up with. See to toss up, under II. 
[Colloq.] 

To toss the pieman is a favourite pastime with coster- 
mongers’ boys and all that class. ... If the pieman win 
the toss, lie receives Id. without giving a pie ; if he lose, 
he hands over a pie for nothing. 

Mayheiv, London Labour and London Poor, I. 206. 

9. Same as to toss off (a) (which see, below). 

I mean to toss a can, and remember my sweetheart, 
afore I turn in. Congreve, Love for Love, iii. 15. 

10. To dress hastily or smartly; trick: with 
out. [Rare.] 

I remember, a few days ago, to have walked behind a 
damsel, tossed out in all the gaiety of fifteen; her dress 
was loose, unstudied, and seemed the result of conscious 
beauty. Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 2. 

To toss in a blanket, to toss (a person) upward from a 
blanket held slackly at the corners and edges, and jerked 
vigorously up and down, the person tossed being some- 
times thrown as high as the ceiling. This was formerly 
a favorite form of the expression of popular dislike. It 
is also practised in schools, among sailors, etc. Compare 
haze?, v. t., 2, hazing. 

A rascally slave ! I will toss the rogue in a blanket. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 4 . 240. 
I shall certainly give my solitary voice in favour of re- 
ligious liberty, and shall probably be tossed in a blanket 
for my pains. 

Sydney Smith, To Lady Holland, Jan. 17, 1813. 
To toss off. (a) To take off ; drink off, as a dram. 

For in a brave vein they tost off the bouls. 

Robin Ilood and Maid Marian (Child’s Ballads, V. 375). 
The corporal produced the bottle and the glass, poured 
it out, made his military salute, and tossed it off. 

Marryat , Snarleyyow, xxxii. 
( b ) To dispose of ; pass off ; while away : said of time. 

Have you read Cynthia? It is a delightful thing to fo&s 
off a dull hour with. S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 1. 

To toss the oars(nauf.). Seeoari.— To toss up, to pre- 
pare hastily, especially by cooking. 

On Saturday stew'd beef, with something nice, 
Provided quick, and toss' d up in a trice. 

IP. King, The Vestry. 
Amid these rich and potent devices of the culinary art 
. . . poor Hepzibah was seeking for some nimble little 
titbit, which, with what skill she had, and such materials 
as were at hand, she might toss up for breakfast. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, vii. 
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II. intrans. 1. To jerk or throw one’s self 
about; roll or tumble about; be restless or un- 
easy; fling. 

To toss find fling, and to be restless, only frets and en- 
rages our pain. Tillotson. 

Sohrab alone, he slept not; all night long 
He had lain wakeful, tossing on his bed. 

J f. Arnold, Sohrab and Rustum. 

2. To be flung or rocked about; be kept in 
motion. 

Your mind is tossing on the ocean. 

Sheik., 5L of V., i. 1. 8. 

We left behind the painted buoy 
That tosses at the harboi -mouth. * 

Tennyson, The Voyage. 

3. Same as to toss up (which see, below). 

They spend their time and what money they may have in 

tossing for beer, till they are either drunk or penniless. 

Mayheic, London Labour and London l’oor, II. 412. 
To toss up, to throw up a coin, and decide something by 
the side turned up when it falls. 

lie tossed xtp whether he should hang or drown. The 
coin fell on its edge in the clay, and saved his life for that 
time. 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, II. 35. 

The catcher of the senior nine tossed xtp, and the juniors 
were sent to the bat. St. Nicholas, XVII. 944. 

toss (tos), 7!. [< ME. toss (rare); < toss, v.] 1. 

A sudden fling or jerk; especially, a quick 
movement of tho head backward or upward. 

There is hardly a polite sentence in the following dia- 
logues which does not absolutely require some . . . suit- 
able toss of the head. Sioift, Polite Conversation, Int. 

Anon, with toss of horn and tail, . . . 

They leap some farmer’s broken pale. 

Whittier, The Drovers. 
2. A pitch: a throw; as, the toss of a ball or a 
coin. — 3. The distance over which one tosses 
anything; a throw. 

No 2 Brick Court, Middle Temple, . . . was but a bis- 
cuit toss from Crown Office Row. 

R. E. Martin, Footprints of Charles Lamb, i. 

4. A state of agitation or excitement ; a com- 
motion. 

Lord ! what a tosse I was for some time in, that they 
could not justly tell where it [the buried gold] was. 

Pepys, Diary, Oct. 10, 1007. 

“We are all in a toss in our neighborhood,” said Mis- 
tress Pottle. S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 5. 

5. A toss-up : with reference to a case in which 
chance decides. 

One of the most earnest advocates of the measure said, 
“’Tis the toss of a copper.” The Century, XXXVIII. 850. 

6. The mow or bay of a barn into which grain 
is put preparatory to threshing. HalliwcU. 
[Prov. Eng.]— Pitch and toss. See pitch-and-toss. 
— To Win the toss, to win in a case decided by the toss- 
ing up of a coin ; lienee, in general, to have luck on one's 
side ; gain the day. 

Lordynges, now ye have herd 

Oil these tounes hou it ferd ; 

How Kyng Richard with his maystry 

Wan the toss off Sudan Turry. 

Richard Coer de Lion (Weber’s Metr. Rom., II. 170). 

Hasn’t old Brooke won the toss, with his lucky halfpenny, 
and got choice of goals? 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 5. 

tossel 1 (tos'l), n. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of tassel 1 . 

tossel 2 (tos'l), n. In arch., same as torscl. Gwilt. 
tosser (tos'er), n. [< toss + -cr 1 .] One who 
or that which tosses : as, a tosser of balls, 
tossicated, a . See tosticated. 
tossily (tos'i-li), adv. In a tossy manner; 
pertly; with affected indifference, careless- 
ness, or contempt. [Colloq.] 

She answered tossily enough. 

Kingsley, Yeast, vii. (Davies.) 

tossing (tos'ing), n. [Verbal n. of toss, ».] The 
act or operation of one who or that which tosses ; 
specifically, a mining process (also called chi tu- 
rning) which consists in dressing ores by the 
method described under toss, r. t., 3. 
tossment (tos'ment), u. [< toss-\- -mentJ] The 
act of tossing, or the state of being tossed. 

Sixteen years tossment upon the waves of this trouble- 
some world. 

J. B. Worcester's Apophthcgmes, p. 103. (Encyc. Diet.) 

toss-plumet (tos'plom), n. [< toss, v., 4- obj. 

plume.] A swaggering fellow. HalliwcU . 
toss-pot (tos'pot), n . [Formerly also tospot ; 
< toss, v., 4- obj. pot 1 .'] A toper; a tippler. 

After that seuennights fast is once past, then they re- 
turne to their old intemperancie of drinking, for they are 
notable lospots. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 253. 

A good part he drank away (for he was an excellent 
toss-pot). Lamb, Two Races of Men. 

toss-np (tos'up), ii. The throwing up of a coin 
to decide something, as a wager or a choice; 
hence, an even chance; a case in which con- 
ditions or probabilities are equal. [Colloq.] 
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What is the use of counting on any success of mine7 
It is a mere toss xip whether I shall ever do more than 
keep myself decently. George 2?/iot,Middlemarch,lxxxiii. 

“Hell do,” said the Doctor quietly. “It must have 
been a toss-up all through the night.” 

B. Kipling , Only a Subaltern. 

tossy (tos'i), a. [< toss 4- -y 1 .] Tossing; espe- 
cially, tossing the head as in scorn or contempt; 
hence, affectedly indifferent ; pert; contemptu- 
ous. [Colloq.] 

Argemone answered by some tossy commonplace. 

Kingsley, Yeast, vii. (Davies.) 

tossy-tail (tos'i-tal), adv. Topsyturvy. Jfnlli- 
t cell. [Prov. Eng.] 

tost (tost). Another spelling of tossed, preterit 
and past participle of toss. 
tostamente (tos-ta-men'te), adv. [It., < tos- 
to, quick, hold.] In music, quickly; rapidly. 
[Rare.] 

tostartt, v. f. [ME. tosterten; < to- 2 + starfl.] 
-To start or spring apart; burst. 

Lo, myn berte. 

It spredeth so for joie, it wol tostertc. 

Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 9S0. 

tosticated, tossicated (tos'ti-, tos'i-ka-ted), a. 
[A reduction of intoxicated, and confused, in 
def . 2, with toss, tossed, tost.] 1 . Intoxicated. 
[Colloq.] — 2. Tossed about; restless; per- 
plexed. Halliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 

I have been so tosticated about since my last that I could 
not go on in ray journal manner. 

Sw\ft, Journal to Stella, xlviii. 

tostication (tos-ti-ka'shon), n. [< tosticat(cd) 
+ -tow.] The state of beingtossed about; com- 
motion; disturbance; perplexity. [Prov. Eng.] 
After all, methinks, I want those tostications (thou seest 
how women, and women’s words, fill my mind) to be over 
happily over, that I may sit down quietly and reflect 

Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, III. lxviii. 

tosunderf, v. i. [ME. tosondren; < to- 2 4- s un- 
der 1 , v.] To go to pieces; split. 

The fyry welkne gan to thundir, 

As thou the world schulde alle tosondre. 

Gower , MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 91. (Hattiwcll.) 

toswapt, v. t. [ME. toswappen ; < to- 2 4- swap.] 
To smite heavily. 

So fuersly in fight fellis oure kniglites, 

Alto sivappon vs with swerdes it with swym strokes. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 9501. 

toswinkf, v . i. [ME. toswinken ; < to - 2 4- sic ink.] 
To toil excessively; labor hard. 

In erthe, in eir, in water men to-swinke 
To gete a glotoun deyntee mete and drinke. 

Chaucer , Pardoner’s Tale, 1. 57. 

tosy (to'zi), a. [< tosc 4- -y 1 .] Teased, as wool ; 
hence, woolly ; soft. Also tor?/. Bailey, 1731. 
tot 1 (tot), ii. [< Icel. tottr = Dan. tot, a nick- 
name of a dwarf. Cf. to? 3 .] 1. Anything small 
or insignificant; especially, a small child: used 
as a term of endearment. 

Now, Jenny I can there greater pleasure be 
Than see sic wee tots toolying at your knee? 

Ramsay, Gentle Shepherd (Works, II. 81). 

2. A drinking-eup holding about half a pint; 
also, a small quantity ; especially, when applied 
to liquor, as much as makes a draught or dram. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

ne had no society of any kind, and often found himself 
pining for . . . the glare of the camp-fires, the fragrant 
fumes of the “honey dew,” and the tot of rum that passed 
from beard to beard. Whyte Melville, White Rose, n. i. 

3. A foolish fellow. [Prov. Eng.] 

tot 2 (tot), n. [< L. tot, so much, so many; by 
some explained as an abbr. of L. totus, or E. 
total, all. Cf. tot 2 , v., toto 3 , v.] 1. Originally, 

so many; so much: formerly written opposite 
an item in an account to indicate that the debt 
was good. The full expression is given as tot 
pccunizc regi debetur, so much money is due to 
the king. 

Totted, A Term us’d in the Exchequer, when the foreign 
Opposer, or other Officer, has noted a good Debt to the 
Queen as such, by writing the word Tot to it. 

E. Phillips, World of Words, 1706. 

2. An exercise in addition ; a sum. [Colloq.] 
Graduated Exercises in Addition ( Tots and Cross Tots, 
Simple and Compound). Athenieum , No. 3268, p. 757. 

tot 2 (tot), v. t. ; pret. and pp. totted, ppr. totting. 
[ME. totten; < tot 2 , n. Cf. toto 3 .] 1. To mark 
(an account or a name) with the word tot: as, 
to tot an item in a bill. See tot 2 , n., 1. 

Sir, tlier am xv. jurores abowe to certifle ye, as many 
as ye will; but lets these men that be tottid be certified, 
for thei be the rewleris. Paston Letters, I. 55. 

2. To count up; add; sum: usually’ with up. 
[Colloq.] 

These totted together will make a pretty beginning of 
my little project. 

H. Brooke, Fool of Quality, II. 211. (Davies.) 
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Seventeen hundred and twenty-five goes of alcohol in 
a year; we totted it tip one night at the bar. 

Thackeray, A Night’s Pleasure. 

tota (to'tji), ??. [Native name.] A monkey: 
same as grivet . 

total (to'tal), a. and n. [< ME. totall, < OF. (and 
F.) toto7 = Sp. Pg. total = It. to toto = G. total, 
< ML. totalis, entire, total (sunnna totalis, the 
Sum total, the whole amount), < L. totus, whole, 
entire.] I. a. 1. Pertaining to or constituting 
a whole or the whole ; being or taken together; 
undivided. 

So many there are of them in the Citadell that I think 
the totall number of them is at the least two hundred. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 125. 

As the total tonnage [of Venetian merchant vessels] is 
but 26,000, it may be inferred that they are small craft. 

Howells, Venetian Life, xvi. 

2. Comprising the whole; lacking no member 
or part; complete; entire. 

One Day Jove 

Sent Hermes down to Ida’s Grove, 

Commanding Cupid to deliver 
His Store of Darts, his total Quiver. 

Prior, Mercury and Cupid. 
The total grist unsifted, husks and all. 

Coicpei', Task, vi. 103. 

Then we dipt in all 

That treats of whatsoever is, the state. 

The total chronicles of man. 

Tennyson, Princess, ii. 

3. Complete in degree ; absolute; unqualified; 
utter: as, a total change; toto? darkness. 

O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 

Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse 

Without all hope of day ! Milton, S. A., 1. 81. 

It is a temporary, not a total retreat, such as we may 
leave off or resume. Bp. Atterbury, On Mat. xiv. 23. 

4f. Summary; concise; curt. 

Do you mean my tender ears to spare, 

That to my questions you so total are? 

Sir P. Sidney (Arber’s Eng. Gamer, I. 549). 
Constructive total loss. See const ructi ve.— Total abr 
stinence, entire abstinence from intoxicants.— Total 
cause. See cause, i.— Total curvature, degree, de- 
pravity, differential, differentiation, see the nouns. 
— Total earth. Same as dead earth (which see, under 
carthi). — Total eclipse, an eclipse in which the whole 
surface of the eclipsed luminary is obscured. — Total 
method, ophthalmoplegia, part, residual, term, etc. 
See the nouns.— Total reflection. See refraction, 1. 
= Syn. 1-3. Whole, Entire, etc. See complete. 

II. ii. The whole; the whole sum or amount; 
an aggregate. 

A tapster’s arithmetic may soon bring his particulars 
... to a total. Shak., T. and C., i. 2. 124. 

total (to'tal), v. t. ; pret. and pp. totaled, totalled , 
ppr. totaling, totalling. [< total, ??.] 1. To bring 
to a total; accumulate; sum; add: sometimes 
with up. 

The sum 365 is correct when totalled; but the mode in 
which it is obtained is vitiated by two anomalies. 

N. and <?., 7th ser., XL 135. 

Prices, numbers, and dates are all clearly tabulated and 
totalled xip for us. The Engineer, LXV. 4G7. 

2. To reach a total of ; amount to. 

S6 small craft, . . . totalling 500 tons, were built of 
wood. The Engineer, LXV. 6. 

totalist, ii. [ML. totalis, in sunnna totalis, the 
sum total: see toto/.] The sum total; the 
whole amount. 

Cast your eye only upon the totalis, and no further; 
for to traverse the bill would betray you to be acquainted 
with the rates of the market. 

Dckkcr, Gull’s Hornbook, p. 1C3. 

totalisation, totaliser, etc. See totalization, 
etc. 

totality (to-tal'i-ti), n. [= P. totaliti = Pr. 
totaiitat = Sp. iotalidad = Pg. iotalidade =It. 
totaiitd, < ML. totalifa(t-)s, < totalis, total : see" 
total.] 1. The state or character of being a 
total; entirety. 

There was no handle of weakness to take hold of her by ; 
she was as unseizable, except in her totality, as a billiard- 
ball. O. TP. Holmes, Professor, iii. 

2. That which is total; a whole; an aggre- 
gate. 

We must love him with all our heart, mind, and soul ; 
with a threefold totality. Rev. T. Adams, Works, III. 256. 

It is absolutely impossible to explain a living or, indeed, 
a self-efficient totality of any kind by means of the aggre- 
gation of elementary' constituents or forces. 

E. Montgomery, Mind, IX. 370. 

3. In astron., the period during which an eclipse 
is total; the time of total obscuration. 

Tlie coppery hue after the commencement of totaliti t 
was of a duller tint than usual. 

Athcnantm, Feb. 4, 1SSS, p. 150. 

totalization (to'tal-i-za'slion), a. [< totalize + 

- ation .] The act or process of totalizing, or the 
state of being totalized. Also spelled totalisa- 
tion. 



totalization 

The totalization of the slight liftings due to the repeti- 
tion of this maneuver on each of the cables Anally effected 
a general lifting of four inches. 

Sci. Amur., X. S., LIX. 404. 
totalizator (to^tal-i-za'tor), n . Same as totali- 
zer . 

totalize (to'tal-iz), v . ; pret. and pp. totalized , 
ppr. totalizing. [< F. totaliscr = Sp. totalizar; 
as total 4- - izc .] I. trans. To make total; re- 
duce to totality, as by adding or accumulating. 

The rise of the totalised (i. e. integrated) potential round 
the armature can be measured experimentally. 

S. P. Thompson , Dynamo-Elect. Mach., p. 53. 
n. infrans. To use tlie totalizer in betting. 
The totalising system has been flourishing ever since at 
the German and Austrian race-meetings. 

St. James's Gazette, June 14, 3SS7. (Enaje. Diet.) 
Also spelled totalise. 

totalizer (td'tal-i-zer), n. [< totalize + -cr 1 .] 
An apparatus, used at liorsc-races, which regis- 
ters and indicates the number of tickets sold to 
betters on each horse. Also called totalise r, to- 
talizator, and totalisator. 

Under the heading of “The totalisator at Hobart,” the 
Australasian writes ns follows: . . . the click, click of 
the totalisator was distinctly heard as each speculator in- 
vested his pound. 

Philadelphia Da Hu Xews, April 10, 1SSC. 
totally (to'tal-i), adv. As a total ; completely ; 
entirely; wliolly; utterly. 

There is no conception in a man’s mirnl which hath 
not at first, totally or hy parts, been begotten upon the 
organs of sense. Ilollcs, Leviathan, i. 

totalness (to'tal-ncs), «. Entireness. Hailey, 
1727. 

Totalling (tot-n-ni'ne), 71 .pl. [NL., < Totanus 
4- -i/i<t.] A subfamily of Scolojtacidx , corre- 
sponding to the genus Totanus in a broad sense, 
but containing a number of other modern gen- 
era ; the tattlers. They are found all over the world, in 
great abundance of individuals ami numerous species. The 
chief distinction from the true snipes or ScolojHicin.r lies in 
the bill, which is relatively shorter, harder, and le«s sensi- 
tive, and usually slenderer, with a more ample rictus. The 
legs are longer, ami usually denuded nbove the suffrago, 
eo that the lower end of the tibia is bare of feathers. 1 he 
feet are more or less seinipalmatc. They are noisy, rest- 
less birds, inhabiting marshes, swamps, and wet wood- 
land and meadows. The yellow shanks, willet, and soli- 
tary and spotted sandpipers of the United States are good 
examples. One of the most wide-spread and notable is the 
wandering tattler, Hctcroecelus ineanus or brcrijvs. Also 
called Totanc.v, as a group ranking lower than a subfamily, 
and formally contrasted with Tringcsr See Totanu*. ami 
cuts under llariramxa, yreenshank, redshank, Ilhyaeophilus 
ruf, eemipalmate, tattler, Terekia, Trinyoidcs, Trynyites, 
millet, and xjcllowshank. 

totanine (tot'n-nin), a. Of or pertaining to 
the Totaninx:' as, the totanine ami scolopacine 
divisions of the snipe family; a totanine bird. 
Totanus (tot'n-nus), n. [NL., < ML. totanus 
(Olt. totano ), a kind of moor-hen.] A genus of 
birds of the family Scolopacidx , including some 
of the best-known ’sandpipers, tattlers, telltales, 
gambets, or horsemen, as the redshank, green- 
shank, yellowsliank, and wood-sandpiper. Sev- 
eral are common British species: the grcenshaiik, or green 
sandpiper, T. oehrojnis ; the wood-sandpiper, T. glarcola ; 
the redshank, T. calidris; the spotted redshank, T.fus- 
eus. In North America the best-known arc the greater and 
lesser yellowslmnks, T. mrlanolcucu* and T.jlariyes. The 
genus formerly contained all the Totanxmr (which sec), 
bee cuts under yreenshank, redshank, and yellow shank. 

totara (to-ta'rij), u. [Maori.] A coniferous 
free, I’odocarpux Totara, the most valuable tim- 
ber-tree of New Zealand. It grows eonrto feet lilsli, 
with a diameter of from 4 to C feet. The wood is of n red- 
dish color, close, straight, tine, and even in grain, moderate- 
ly hard and strong. It is used both for veneers, furniture, 
and cabinet-work, and for building, ami is invaluable for 
piles of marine wharves, bridges, etc., being durable in the 
ground or under water, and resisting a long time the at- 
tacks of the teredo. It waB used by the natives to make 
their smaller canoes, and the bark served for roofing. Also 
ma hoy any -jri ne. 

tot-book (tot'buk), 11 . A book containing tots 
or sums for practice. I'.nnjc. Diet. [Eng.] 
tote 1 (tot), t. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
toot 1 . 

tote 2 t (tot), r. An obsolete form of toot-. 
tote 3 (tot), > 1 . [<L. tolas, all: see total.'] The 

entire body, or all: as, the whole tote. [Col- 
loq.] 

tote-* (tot), r.; pret. and pp. toted , ppr, toting. 
[< tote 3 , 71 . Cf. tot-.'] I. trans. Same as /of 2 . 

I have frequently heard in Lincolnshire the phrase 
“come, tote it up, and tell me what It comes to." 

N. and Q., 2d scr., VIII. 333. 

II. Ultra ns. To count; reckon.— To tote fair, 
to act or deal fairly; be honest. [Southern and western 
U. S.l 

tote 4 (tot), n. [< tote 1 , in orig. sense ‘protrude.* 
Cf. / 0 / 3 .] The handle of a joiners* plane. 
tote& (tot), v. /.; pret. and pp. toted, ppr. toting. 
[Origin unknown ; usually said to be an Af- 
rican word, introduced by Southern negroes; 
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totipalmation 


but the African words which have come into 
E. use through Southern negroes are few and 
doubtful ( buckra is one example), and do not in- 
clude verbs.] To carry or bear, especially in 
the arms, on the shoulders, or on the back, as 
a burden or load. [Southern U. S., colloq. or 
provincial; also in humorous use in the North 
and West.] 

Now, I should also like to know how much a man can 
tote, how much a woman can tote, and how long a time, 
without resting, the toting may go on. Science, XI. 212. 

The bullies used to maltreat the weaker ones, . . . make 
them tote more than their share of the log, pound them, 
and beat them, and worry them every way on earth. 

The Century, XL. 224. 

toteart, V. t. [ME. totcrcn , < AS. idteran, tear 
asunder, < 16-, apart, 4* tcran, tear: see tear 1 .] 

1. To tear apart; tear to pieces; rend; break. 

Cristys Cros than 3af answere: 

“Lady, to the I owe honour, . . . 

Thy trye fruyt 1 1 of ere." 

Holy I load (E. E. T. S.), p. 201. 

In a tauny tabardc of twelue wynter age, 

A1 totorne and baudy and ful of 1> s crepyngc. 

Piers riomnan (B), v. 197. 

Her othes ben so gret and so dampnablc 

lliat it is grisly for to here hem swere ; 

Our blissed lordes body they toterc. 

Chaun~r, Pardoner's Tale, 1. 12. 

His breech was all to-tornc and jagged. 

Sj >enser, F. Q., V. ix. 10. 

2. To disturb violently ; agitate. 

With his chore and lokyngc al totorn, 

For sorwe of this, and with his nrmes foldcn. 

Chaucer, Troilus, !v. 353. 
totehill, n. Samo as foothill. 
totelert, n. A Middle English form of tittlcr. 
tote-load (tot'lod), n. As much as one can tote 
or earn'. Bartlett. [Southern U. S.] 
totem (td'tem), n. [Amcr. Ind. ; given as < 
“Massachusetts Indian ivuhtohtimoin , that to 
which a person or place belongs” (Webster's 
Diet.); Algonkin dodaim (Tylor); Algonkin 
otem, with a prefixed poss, pron. nfoirm, my 
family token.] Among the Indians of North 
America, a natural object, usually an animal. 



assumed as the token or emblem of a clan or 
family, and a representation of which served 
as a cognizance for each member of it ; hence, 
a more or less similar observance and usage 
among other uncivilized peoples. See totemism. 
The representation of the totem borne by an individual 
was often painted 01 figured in some way upon the Ekin 
itself, and upon his different garments, utensils, etc. The 
totem was also, in a sense, an idol or the embodied form of 
a deity or demon, or at least had a religious significance. 
(The word is often used nttrilmtively, ns in totem clan, 
totem kin, totem post, etc.] 

And they painted on the giave-posts . . . 

Each ids own ancestral Totem, 

Encli the symbol of his household ; 

Figures of the Bear and Reindeer, 

Of the Turtle, Crane, and Beaver, 

Eneli inverted as a token 
That the ow’ner w r 0B depaited. 

Longfellow, Hiawatha, xiv. 

It is not only the clans and the sexes that have totems; 
individuals also have their own special totems, i. c., classes 
of objects (generally species of animals) which they re- 
gard as related to themselves hy those tics of mutual re- 
spect and protection which are characteristic of totemism. 
This relationship, however, in the case of the individual 


totem, begins and ends with the individual man, and is 
not, like the clan totem, transmitted by inheritance. . . . 
In Australia we hear of a medicine-man whose clan totem 
through his mother was kangaroo, but whose “secret” 
(i. e., individual) totem was the tiger-snake. Snakes of 
that species, therefore, would not hurt him. 

J. G. Frazer, Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 471. 

totemic (to-tem'ik), a. [< totem 4- -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to a totem; characterized by a totem : 
as, a totem ic relative or relationship, 
totemism (to'tem-izm), n. [< totem 4- -ism.] 
The system of tribal subdivision denoted by 
totems; tbe use of totems, with all the social 
and religious observances connected with them ; 
the constitution of society as marked by these 
observances. 


The theory of the wide distribution of Totemism among 
the nations of the ancient world (especially among the 
Greeks) is due to Mr. J. F. M'Lennan, who first explained 
it in the “ Fortnightly Review,” 18G9, 1870. 

C. Elton, Origins of Eng. Hist., p. 300. 
In the interesting pages on Egyptian religion, Mr. Lang 
defends his view that the worship of animals was at any 
rate in part a survival of totemism, and that the custom of 
representing the elemental gods as animals was due to the 
same cause. Classical Rev., II. 250. 

totemist (to'tem-ist), ». [< totem 4- -is/.] One 
designated by a totem; a member of a totem 
clan. A. Lang, Myth., Rit., and Religion, II. 71. 
totemistic (to-te-mis'tik), a. Same as totemic. 
Encyc. Brit., XVII. 109. 

totemy (to'tem-i), n. [< totem 4- - 1 / 3 .] Same as 
totemism. Antlii'op. Jour., XVIII. 53. 
toter 1 !, n. An obsolete form of footer 2 . 
toter 2 (to't6r), w . A fish: samo as hog-sucker. 
tote-road (tot'rod), n. A road over which any- 
thing is toted. [U. S.] 

Its forests arc still so unbroken by any highways, save 
the streams and the rough tote-roads of the lumber crews, 
that this region eannot become populous with visitors. 

Scribner’s May., VIII. 490. 


tother (tuTn'6r), indef. pron. [A form arising 
from a misdivision of that other, ME. also thet 
other, as the tother. So tone, in the tone, for that 
one, thet one (see tone-). Tother is often written 
V other, as if it were a contraction of the other.] 
Other : originally and usually preceded by the, 
with the tone in the preceding clause. See 
tho etymology, aud compare tone-. 

And the tother Horn! he lifteth up azenst the Est, in 
tokene to mnnace the Mysdoeres. 

.Vaudeville, Travels, p. 9. 

Ffor right dcdcly the tone hatid the toder. 

Gcnerydcs (E. E. T. S.) f 1. 2337. 

How happy could I be with cither, 

Were t'other dear charmer away. 

Gay, Beggar's Opera, ii. 2. 


totidem verbis (tot'i-dem v6r'bis). [L., in so 
many words: totidem, just so many (< tot, so 
many, 4- demonstrative suffix -detn); verbis, abl. 
pi. of rerbum, word: see verb.] In so many 
words; in tbe very words, 
totient (to'shient), a. [< L. toties, so many, < 
tot , so many, -i- accora. term, -cn/.] The num- 
ber of totitives of a number; when used without 
qualification, the number of numbers at least 
as small as a given number and prime to it — 
that is, having integral no common factor with 
it except 1. Thus, the totient of G is 2, because 1 and 5 
arc the only whole minibus as small ns 0 and having no 
common factor with it except 1. 

toties quoties (to'shi-ez kwo'slii-ez). [L.: to- 
nes, so often (< tot, so many); quoties, as often 
(< quot, how many).] As often as 011 c, so often 
the other. 

totilert, a- Same as tittlcr. 

Totipalmatae (to'ti-pal-mii'te), n. pi. [NL., 
fern. pi. of totipalmatns : see tohpalmatc.] Tho 
full-webbed or totipalmate birds, all whoso four 
toes aro united b} r three webs into a palmate 
foot. Now commonly called Stcganopodcs. 
totipalmate (to-ti-pal'niat), a . and a. [< NL. 
totipalmatns, < L. totus, all, entire, 4- palma, 
palm (of the hand), 
sole (of the foot): 
see palm*-.] I. a. 

Having all four 
toes full-webbed ; 
steganopodous: said 
of the parts them- 
selves, as well as of 
tbe birds; belong- 
ing to tho order Tofipalmafx. See also cut un- 
der Plate thou. 

II. ». A totipalmate bird, 
totipalmation ( 1 6 /; ti -p a 1-m a' eh on ) , w. [< toti- 
palmatc 4- -ion.] Complete palination or full 
webbing of a bird’s foot by three ample webs 
connecting all four toes, as of one of tho Toti- 
palmatx: a leading character of that order of 
birds: correlated with palmation, 2, and semi - 



Totipalmate Foot of Pelican. 
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Totternhoe stone. A subdivision of the Lower 
Chalk in English geology, locally separating 
the so-called “Gray chalk” from the “Chalk 
marl.” It consists of a somewhat silicious chalk with 
some glauconitic grains. The name is derived from Tot- 
ternhoe in Bedfordshire, England, 
tottery (tot'6r-i), a. [< totter 1 + -*/ 1 .] Trem- 
bling or vacillating as if about to fall; un- 
steady; sbaky. 

When I looked up and saw what a tottery performance 
r/ , TT it was. I concluded to give them a wide berth, 

totipresentt (to-ti-prez ent), a. [<. Mb. ron- y. Hughes , Tom Brown at Oxford, I. vi. 

pnescn{t-)s , omnipresent, < L. toUts, all, + tottle (tot'l),t\ 9 . Same as toddle. [Local, Eng.] 

irresenc r.i.iii.i, /* _+ /i;« - 


totipalmation 

palmation. See cuts under Phaethon and toti- 
palmatc. 

totipresencet ( to-ti-prez' ens), n. [< ML. *to- 
tiprasentia , omnipresence, < *totiprsescn(t-)s, 
omnipresent: see totipresent.] The fact of be- 
ing present throughout a portion of space with- 
out being extended. 

A totipresence throughout all immensity amounts to the 

same as omnipresence. _ , .. „ 

A. Tucker, Light of Nature, III. xii. 2. 


pncscn\t-)s , present: see present 1 .] 
throughout a portion of space without exten- 
sion. 

totitive (tot'i-tiv), ?i. [< L. tot, , so many, + 


tottlish (tot'lish),a. [< tottle 4- -ish 1 .] Totter- 
ing; trembling; unsteady; insecure. [U. S.] 
I find I can’t lift anything into this canoe alone — it’s so 
iottlish. Harper's Mag., LXXIX. 110. 


itivc.] In math., a whole number as small as a t ' . a r ( MK M cL totter ij Wa . 

imber, and haying no integer common , ltw f P nflvr diV.v.v: totterv. [Obsolete 


given number, 
factor with it except 1. 

toto caslo (to'to se'lo). [L. : totOj abl. neut. of 
totuSj whole ; cido, abl. of cselum , ccelum , the sky, 
heavens : see celestial'] By the whole heavens ; 
as far apart as the poles ; hence, diametrically 
opposite. 

tot-o’er-seas (tot'or-sez), ». A bird, the lier- 
ring-spink. 

totorvet, v. t. [ME. totorvicn; < to - 2 + torve 1 .] 
To throw about; dash to pieces 


vering; unsteady; dizzy; tottery, 
or provincial.] 

Myn heed is toty of my swynk to-night 

Chaucer, Reeve’s Tale, 1. 333. 

I was somewhat tolty when I received the good knight’s 
blow, or I had kept my ground under it 

Scott , Ivanhoe, xxxii. 

toty 1 !, a. A Middle English variant of to tty. 
toty 2 (to'ti), 9i. ; pi. totics (-tiz). [A native 
name.] In some parts of the Pacific, a sailor 
or a fisherman. Simmonds. 


Ac me the sculde nimen and al to-teon mid horse other totyngt, 91 . An old form of tooting , verbal noun 

of toot 1 . 

toucan (to-kiln' or to'kan), 9t [In Charlton 
(16G8) (the bird being previously known as 
aracari ); < F. toucan (Belon, 1555; Thevet, 1558) 
= It. tucano = Sp. tucan = Pg. tucano, < Braz. 
tucano, or tucana (Marcgrave), a toucan. Ac- 
cording to BufTon the word means J feather’; 
but Burton (“Highlands of Brazil,” i. 40) says 
that tho bird is named from its cry .] 1 . On e of 

numerous species of picarian birds of the genus 
Ithamphasios or family Rhampliastidx (which 
soe for technical characters). Toucans arc, on the 
average, large for their order, and are noted for the enor- 
mous size of the beak, which, with their habit of carrying 
the tail turned up over the back, and tlieir bold colora- 
tion, gives them a striking appearance. They are charac- 
teristic of the Neotropical region, where they feed chiefly 
on soft fruits, and arc credited with a sort of regurgitation 
of tlieir food suggestive of rumination. They nest in 
holes. Some of the larger species, the toucans most prop- 
erly so called, are 2 feet long, with a bill of 0 or 8 inches. 
Most aic smaller, as the aracaris and toucanets, of the 
genera Pteroglossus and Selenidcra. Also tocan. See cuts 
under aracari and Ramphastos. 

2. [cap.] A small constellation of the south- 
ern hemisphere Hill-toucan, a member of the ge- 

nus Andigena, a group of five or six species, inhabiting 
the Andes up to an altitude of 10,000 feet. 

9t. [< toucan + -c/.] 


the al to-toruion mid stanc. 

Old Eng. Homilies (cd. Morris), I. 9. 

tot-quottctot'kwol),!!. 1. A general dispensa- 
tion. 

What profits they have drawn unto themselves also by 
the sale of great bishoprics, prelacies, promotions, bene- 
fices, tot-quots, pardons, pilgrimages, confessions, and pur- 
gatory. Bp. Bale , Images, Both Churches, xviii. 

2. pi. An abuse of annates or first-fruits by 
which, upon tho promotion of an ecclesiastic, 
he was called upon to pay to the papal treasury 
the first-fruits not merely of his new prefer- 
ment, hut of all other livings which he hap- 
pened to hold with it. In this manner annates were 
paid over and over again for the same living, and some- 
times twice and thrice in one year. Roger Hutchinson's 
Works (Parker Soe., 1S42), Index, 
totreadt, r. f. [ME. totrcilen; < to-- + tread.] 

To tread in pieces. 

Develes that shulten al to-trc<le hem vithouten respit 
and vithouten ende. Chaucer , Parson's Tale. 

totter 1 (tot'er), r. [< ME. totcrcn, totren, older 
*toltcrcn (> E. dial, totter, struggle, flounder, 

Sc. totter, a., unstable), < AS. tcaltrian, totter, 
vacillate (= D. touteren, tremble; cf. toutcr, a 

swing), < feui/, unstable; cf. Mt 1 . For tho re- 

lation of totter to totter, cf. tatter 1 (totter-) as toucanet (to-l:a-net'), 
related to * falter.] I. intrans. 1. To stand or 
walk unsteadily; walk with short vacillating 
or unsteady steps; he unsteady; stagger. 

'Twas his, witli elder brother’s pride, 

Matilda's tottering steps to guide. 

Scott, Kokeby, iv. 11. 

2. To shake, and threaten collapse; become 
disorganized or structurally weak and seem 
ready to fall; become unstablo and ready to 
overbalance or give way. 

Troy nods from high, and totters to lier fall. 

Drijden, Mine id, ii. 3S4. 

As n bowing wall shall ye be, and as n tottering fence. 

l’s. lxii. 3. 

3f. To dangle at the end of a rope; swing on 
the gallows. [Slang.] 

I would lose n limb to see tlieir rogueships totter. 

Fletcher and Shirley, Night-Walker, iii. 3. 

= Syn. 1 and 2. Stagger, etc. See red-. — 2. To tremble, 
rock. 

Il.t trans. To shake; impair the stability of; 
render shaky or unstable. 

Examples that may nourish 
Neglect and disobedience in whole bodies, 

And totter the estates and faiths of armies, 

Must not be play’d withal. 

Fletcher, Bonduca, iv. 3. 

Let’s march without the noise of threat’ning drum, 

That from this castle’s tatter'd battlements 
Our fair appointments may be well perused. 

Shale., Rich. II., iii. 3. 52. 

There are some disobedient and fugitive Jonahs that 
thus totter our ship. Rev. T. Adams, Works, II. 244. 

totter 2 (tot'6r), 9?. and v. An obsolete or dia- 
lectal form of tatter 1 . 

And woon’d onr tott’ring colours clearly vp. 

Shah, K. John, v. 5. 7 (folio 1623). 

totterer (tot'£r-er), n. One who or that which 
totters. 

totter-grass (tot' er- gras), n. The quaking- 
grass, Briza media. Britten and Holland. [Prov. 

Eng.] 

totteringly (tot'er-ing-li), adv. In a tottering 
manner. George Eliot, Middlemarch, lxxi. 



One of the smaller toucans, as any species of 
Selenidcra. S. macidirostris is a good example, 
toucang (to-kang'). n. [E. Ind.] A kind of 
boat much used at Malacca and Singapore, pro- 
pelled either by oar or by sail, speedy, rather 
flat in tho center, but sharp at the extremities, 
touch (tuch), v. [< ME. touchen , towchcn , < OF. 
toucher, tocher , F. toucher = Pr. tocar, tochar , 
toquar = Sp. Pg. tocar = It. toccarc, prob. < 
OTeut. * tulclcon , represented by OHO. zucchen, 
zukken, MHG. zuckcn , ziickcn, G. zuckcn , ziickcn , 
draw with quick motion, twitch (an intrusive 
formation from ziehen ), Goth, tiuhan = OHG. 
ziohan, etc., AS. tedn , draw: see tec 1 , and cf. 
tuck 1 and tick*.] I. trans. 1. To perceive (an 
object) by means of physical contact with it; 
especially, to perceive (an object) by bringing 
the hand into contact ■with it; hence, to per- 
ceive (an object) by bringing something held 
in the hand (as a cane or a pointer), or other- 
wise connected with the body, into contact 
with it. 

Nothing but body can be touch’d or touch. Creech. 
2. To be in contact with; specifically, in 
gcom., to be tangent to. See tangent. 


touch 

Surely never lighted on this orb, which she hardly 
seemed to touch, a more delightful vision. 

Burke, Rev. in France. 

3. To come in contact with: literally or fig- 
uratively. 

The conqueror at this game [stool-hall] is he who strikes 
the ball most times before it touches the stool. 

Strutt , Sports and Pastimes, p. 165. 
Power, like a desolating pestilence, 

Pollutes whate’er it touches. 

Shelley, Queen Mab, iii. 
Many of the Arabs will not allow the left hand to touch 
food in any case. E. IF. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. ISO. 

4. To he near or contiguous to; impinge or 
border upon ; hence, to come up to ; approach ; 
reach; attain to ; hence, also, to compare with. 

I have touch’d the highest point of all my greatness. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., iii. 2. 223. 
By his command 
Have I here touch’d Sicilia. 

Shah, W. T., v. 1. 1S9. 
Mr. William Peer distinguished himself particularly in 
two characters, which no man ever could touch but him- 
self. Steele, Guardian, No. 82. 

Wasn’t he always top-sawyer among you all? Is there 
one of you that could touch him or come near him on any 
scent? Dickens, Oliver Twist, xliii. 

5. To bring into contact. 

Touch hut my lips with those fair lips of thine. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 115. 

Now let us touch Thumbs, and be Friends ere we part. 

Prior, Down-Hall, st. 43. 

6. To bring tho band, finger, or the like into 
contact with ; place the hand or finger to or 
upon; hit or strike gently or lightly; give a 
slight tap or pat to with tho hand, the tip of 
the finger, something held in the hand, or in 
any way : as, to touch the hat or cap in saluta- 
tion ; to touch a sore spot ; to touch a piece at 
chess ; formerly, in a specific use, to lay the 
hand or finger upon for the purpose of curing 
of a disease, especially scrofula, or the disease 
called the king’s evil (a former practice of the 
sovereigns of France and England). 

Esther drew near and touched the top of the sceptre. 

Esther v. 2. 

Then, with Ids sceptre that the deep controuls, 
lie touch’d the chiefs, and steeled tlieir manly souls. 

Pope, Iliad, xiii. 88. 
Every person who is touched on either side in the chase 
is sent to one or other of these prisons, where he must 
remain till the conclusion of the game, 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 145. 
From the time of Edward the Confessor to Queen Anne, 
the monarclis of England were in the llabit of touching 
those who were brought to them suitering witli the scrofu- 
la, for the cure of that distemper. 

O. IT. Holmes, Med. Essays, p. 3. 

7. To handle; meddle with; interfere with. 
Thcrfore the Soudan liatllo do mnke a IVallc ahoute the 

Sepulcre, that no man may toieche it. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 1 6 . 

When he went, there was committed to liis care a rund- 
let of strong water, sent to some there, lie promising that 
upon his life it should not be touched. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 201. 

8. To lay hands on for tho purpose of harming ; 
hence, to hurt, injure, annoy, or distress. 

Let ns make a covenant with thee, that thou wilt do 
us no hurt, os we have not touched tliee. Gen.,xxvi. 20. 

No loss shall touch lier by my company. 

Shak., hi. for M., ill. 1. 180. 

No temporal Law could touch the innocence of thir 
]j ves _ Milton, Eikonoklastes, xvii. 

9). To test by contact, as in trying gold with 
a touchstone; hence, to test; try; probe. 
Wherein I mean to touch your love indeed. 

Shah, Othello, iii. 3. 81. 

There ’s no judgment 

Goes true upon man’s outside, there ’s the mischief ; . 
He must be touch'd and tried, for gold or dross. 

Fletcher ( and another 1), Nice Valour, iv. 1. 

Words so debased and hard, no stone 
Was hard enough to touch them on. 

S. Butler, Hudibras, I. i. 112. 

10. To touch upon; handle or treat lightly or 
cursorily ; refer or allude to, as in passing. 
Touch you the sourest points witli sweetest terms. 

Shah, A. and C., ii. 2. 24. 
We glanced from theme to theme, 
Discussed the books to love or hate, 

Or touch’d the changes of the state. 

Tennyson, In Meinonam, lxxxix. 

Ilf. To communicate ; speak; tell; rehearse; 
relate; mention. 

Bot I touche thaym to the a lyttill for thou sulde by this 
littill vndirstande the more. _ _ _ . ^ 

Hampole , Prose Treatises (E. E. T. S.), p. 40. 

I hire touched swiche tales as me told were. 

William of Paleme (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4108. 
For they be as skilful in picking, rifting, and filching as 
the upright men, and nothing inferior to them in all kina 
of wickedness, as in other places hereafter they shall be 
touched. Harman, Caveat for Cursetors, p. 21. 
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12. Of a musical instrument, to cause to sound ; 
play : usually applied to instruments that are 
sounded by striking or twanging, but extended 
to others. 

Touch tliy instrument a strain or two. 

Shak., J. C. t iv. 3. 257. 
I’ll touch my horn. Massinger, Guardian, ii. 4, 

13. To perform on an instrument, as a piece 
of music. 

A person in the royal retinue touched a light and lively 
air on the flageolet. Scott. 

14. To paint or form by touches or strokes as 
of a pen or brush ; mark or delineate by light 
touches or strokes, as an artist. 

Such heavenly touches ne'er touch'd earthly faces. 

Shak., Sounc-ts, xvii. 

The lilies, though touch'd but faintly, arc drawn right. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 22. 

15. To improve or finish, as a drawing, by add- 
ing a stroke hero and there, as with a pen, pen- 
cil, or brush; retouch: usually with up. 

What he saw was only her natural countenance, touched 
up with the usual improvements of an aged Coquette. 

Addison, Freeholder, No. 44. 
My impression [of an engraving) is unequal, being faint 
in some parts, very dark in others. If the plate was 
worn, it has been touched afterwards. 

iV. and Q., 7th ser., X. 118. 

16. To take, as food, drink, etc.; help one’s 
self to; lienee, to partake of: taste. 

If thou sytte bo a wortliyor mnn 
Then thy self, . . . 

SufTrc hyin fyrste to toirche the mete 
Ere thy self any ther-of gete. 

Babecs Book( E. E. T. 8.), p. 14. 
lie dies that touches any of this fruit 
Till I and my affairs are answered. 

Shak., As you Like it, II. 7. 03. 

17. To infect or impair by contact; stain; 
blot; blemish; taint. 

The life of all his blood 

Is touch'd corruptibly. Shak., K. John, v. 7. 2. 
Thou const not touch my credit ; 

Truth will not suffer me to be ni>us\l thus. 

Fletcher (and Massingcrl), Lovers' Progress, iii. 6. 

18. To impair mentally in some slight degree; 
affect slightly with craziness: used chieflv in 
tho past participle. 

Madam, you sec master's a little — louthnt. that's all. 
Twenty ounces of blood let loose would set all rieiit again. 

Vanbrugh, ConfeUeracj , v. 2. 
Pray mind him not, his brain Is touch’d. 

Steele, I.jing Lover, v. 1. 
19f. To attack; lienee, to animadvert upon: 
take to task; censure; reprove; ridicule. 

Sur Water Hungcrfo and Ills brother hatlic touched me 
in hj thinges, but I uoldc in no case have je douches to 
knowe them forpeving hurgrcfc. 

Darrell Papers (1570) (II. Hall, Society in Elizabethan Age, 

[App., II.). 

You teach behaviours ! 

Or touch ns for our freedoms ! 

Fletcher, Wildgoosc Chase, ii. 3. 

20. Tosting; nettle, as with some sharp speech. 

Beshrew me, but bis words have touch'd me home. 

Ford, Perkin NVarbeck, Ii. 1. 
Ourlast horses were fo slow that the postilion, a hand- 
Borne, lively boy, whose pride was a little touched by my 
remonstrances, failed, in Bplte of nil Ids efforts, to bring 
us to the station before seven. 

D. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 43. 

21. To fall upon; strike; affect; impress. 

If . . . any air of music touch their ears, 

You shall perceive them make a mutual stand. 

Shak., if. of V., v. 1. 7(5. 
What of sweet before 
Hath touch'd my sense flat seems to this. 

Milton, 1’. L, lx. 037. 

22. To affect or move montally or emotional- 
ly; fill with passion or tender feeding; affect 
or move, as with pity; lienee, to melt; soften. 

He is touch'd 

To the noble heart. Shak., W. T., Hi. 2. 222. 
He weeps again ; 

His heart is touch'd , sure, with remorse. 

Fletcher, Wife for a Month, Iv. 1. 
Tremendous sceno ! that gen’ral horror gave. 

But touch'd with joy the bosoms of the brave. 

Tope, Iliad, xlii. 435. 

23. To mako an impression on; have an effect 
on ; act on. 

Its face must be . . . so hard Hint a flic will not touch It. 

J. Moxon, Mech. Exercises. 

24. To influence by impulse; impel forcibly. 

No decree of mine 
Concurring to necessitate bis fall, 

Or touch with lightest moment of impulse 
His free will. Milton, T. L., x. 45. 

25. To affect; concern ; relate to. 

With that the quene was wroth in hir manor, 

Thought she anon this towchith me right ncr. 

Generj/des (E. E. T. S.), 1. 560. 
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The quarrel toxteheth none but us alone. 

Shak., 1 lien. VI., iv. 1. 118. 

These statutes touched high and low. 

J. Gairdncr, Richard III., i. 
26. To swindle; cheat; act dishonestly by : as, 
to touch one’s mate. [Slang, Australia.] — To 
touch bottom, to reach the lowest point, especially in 
price; have the least value.— -To touch elbows. See 
elbow. — To touch off. (a) To sketch hastily; finish by 
a few rapid touches or dashes. 

I was upon this whispered, by one of the company who 
sat next me, that I should now see something touched off 
to a nicety. Goldsmith, Clubs. 

(6) To discharge, as a cannon.— To touch one on the 
raw. See raid.— To touch the gums, in med., to cause 
incipient salivation by giving mercury. — To touch the 
wind (naut.), to keep the 6hip as near the wind as possi- 
ble.— To touch up. («) To repair oi improve by slight 
touches or emendations; refouch : as, to touch up a pic- 
ture. (b) To remind ; jog the memory of. [Coiloq ] — 
Touched bill of health. See bill of health, under bill'K 
— Touching the ears. See ear i. — Touch me not. 
See touch-mc-not.— Touch pot, touch penny, a pro- 
verbial phrase, signifying no credit given. 

“We know the custom of such houses," continues he ; 
“ ’tis touch j>ot, touch penny." 

Graces, Spiritual Quixote, Hi. 2. (Davies.) 

II. intrant. 1. To bo in contact; bo in a state 
of junction, so that no appreciable space is be- 
tween : as, two spheres touch only in ono point. 
Some Bide by sido not touching walked, 

Ab though of happy things they talked. 

ITi'Mim Morris, Earthly 1’aradlse, III. 201. 
Specifically — 2. To lay tho hand or finger upon 
a person for the purpose of curing a disease, es- 
pecially scrofula, or king’s evil. 

We were then shown Edward the Confessor's tomb ; 
upon which Sir Roger acquainted us that lie was the first 
that touched for the E\H. Addison, Spectator, No. 320. 
3f. To roach; extend. 

The vois of people touchedc to the hevene, 

So loude crydcn they with niory stevene. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Talc, 1. 1703. 

4. To mako a passing call, as a ship on a voy- 
age: commonly with at, rarely with on. 

And al«o l’ole, which ys .\x.\ myle from Pnrencc, a good 
liavyn, ffor many Shlppys and galyes toirche ther rather 
thanne at Parcnrc. 

Torkmgton, Diarle of Eng. Travell, p. 10. 

The next day we touched at Sidon. Acts xxvii. 3. 

I made a little vojage round the Inkc, ami touched on 
the several towns that lie on Us coasts. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (Works, cd. Bohn, I. 510). 

5. To mention or treat something slightly in 
discourse; refer cursorily or in passing: com- 
monly with on or upon. 

Whcnno the Sonne Is list In tho partjes, toward Paradys 
terrestre, it Is thanne mydnyght in cure parties o this 
half, for the rowndenesse of the Erthe, of the whichc I 
have tnirched to zou before. Mandenlle, Travels, p. 303. 

If the antiquaricn have touched upon it, they have Im- 
mediately quitted R. Addison. 

The attitude and bearing of the law in this respect, on 
which I intend to touch in quite general terms. 

Nineteenth Century, XXVT. 811. 

As soon as lie hath touched on any science or study, he 
immediately Feems to himself to have mastered it. 

Up. A tlrrbury. Sermons. I v. 

Whenever she touch’d on me 
This brother had laugh'd her down. 

Tennyson, Maud, xix. 0. 

6. To bow or salute by touching tlio 1ml or 
cap. [Prov. Eng.] — 7f. To rob. [Thieves’ 
slang.] — 8f. To stand the test. 

Ar in London Faith a Iucdlerc, 

Which brought from thence golde oorc to us here, 
Whereof wns fyned incttal good and clene, 

Ab they touch, no better could be scene. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 199. 
And now you are brought to the test ; touch right now, 

soldier. 

Now shew the manly pureness of tliy mettle. 

Fletcher, Loyal Subject, i. 5. 
9f. To have or take effect ; act. 

Strong waters . . . will touch upon gold that will not 
touch upon silver. Bacon. 

10. Naut., of tho sails of a square-rigged vessel, 
to bo in such a position that their weather- 
leeches shako from the ship being steered so 
close to the wind — To touch and go. (a) To touch 
lightly or briefly and pass on; dip in or Btop for a mo- 
ment here and there in course. 

A 8 tho text doth rise. I will touch and yon little in every 
place. Latimer, 1st Sermon bcf. Edw. VI., 1511). 

(b) Naut., to graze the bottom with the keel for a mo- 
ment, as a vessel under sail, without lessening of tho 
speed.— To touch on or upon. Secdef. Touch and 
trade papers. See paper. 

touch (tuch), ii. [< ME. louche; (.touch, u.] 1. 
That souse by which mechanical pressuro upon 
the surfaco of tho body (the skill, with tho lips, 
tho interior of the mouth, otc.) is perceived; 
sensibility to pressuro, weight, and muscular 
resistance; the sonso of feeling; taction, with 
this la sometimes reckoned sensibility to temperature. 
The sense of touch Is most scute in tlioso parts of tho 
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body that are freely movable, especially in the tips of the 
fingers. It is the most fundamental and least specialized 
or localized of the senses. See tactile corpuscles, under 
corpuscle. 

Th’ ear. 

Taste, touch, and smell, pleased from thy table rise. 

Shak., T. of A., i. 2. 132. 

By touch, hard, soft, rough, smooth, w F e do discern : 

By touch, sweet pleasure and sharp pain we try. 

Sir J. Davies, Immortal, of Soul, xviii. 
Touch .s . . . the sense by which mechanical force is 
appreciated, and it presents a strong resemblance to hear- 
ing. in which the sensation is excited by intermittent 
pressures on the auditory organ. 

Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 478. 
All the senses are hut modifications of touch. 

IP. Wallace, Epicureanism, p. 96. 

2. Mental or moral feeling ; moral perception 
or appreciation. 

Can it be 

That men should live with such unfeeling souls, 
Without or touch or conscience of religion? 

B. Jonson, Case is Altered, v. 3. 

3. Contact. 

Never touch [was) well welcome to thy hand . . . 
Unless I . . . touch’d. Shak., C. of E., ii. 2. 118. 

But O, for the touch of a vanished hand. 

And the sound of a voice that is still ! 

Tennyson , Break, break, break. 

4. Figuratively, a close relation of mutual con- 
fidence, sympathy, interest, or tho like; sym- 
pathy; accord or harmony in relation to com- 
mon interests: as, to be out of touch with the 
times; to keep in touch with tho people. 

The European in Morocco feels that when he is in com- 
pany with a Barbary Jew be is in touch with Europe. 

The Academy, June 1, 1889, p. 371. 
Wc want, with our brethren of the working class, that 
which wc have largely lost— the Church I fear not less 
than those who arc outside of it— that expressive thing 
which we call touch. Neic Princeton Bev., II. 47. 

5. Pressure, or application of pressure ; impact ; 
a slight stroke, tap, push, or the like : often used 
figuratively. 

They [the Australians] pray to tho Deuill, which hath 
conference with an Indian vnseene, from a peeceof wood ; 
ami to him and all the rest many times by night he toucheth 
the face and breast witii cold touches, but they could neuer 
leame what he was. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 804. 

A little touch of their ad versary gives all that boisterous 
force the foil. B. Jonson, Alchemist, To the Reader. 

Vineyards red with the touch of October. The grapes 
were gone, hut the plants had a color of their own. 

U. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 173. 

6. A slight or brief sound. — 7. Tho impression 
convoyed to tho mind by contact or pressure; 
effect on the sonso of contact with something; 
fool: as, an object with a slimy touch. — 8. A jog; 
a hint; a reminder; a slight experience. 

The king, your master, knows their disposition very well ; 
a small touch will put hint in mind of them. Bacon. 

I . . . related unto you y‘ fearfull accidente, or rather 
jmigmente, y«* Lord pleased to lay on London Bridge, by fire 
and therin gave you a touch of my great loss. 

Shcrley, quoted in Bradford’s Plymouth Plantation, p. 308. 

9. A stroke or dash as with a pen, pencil, or 
brush, literally or figuratively: as, a touch of 
bright color; also, any slight added effort or 
action, such as that expended on some com- 
pleted work in order to give it finish. 

What Btrained touches rhctoiic can lend. 

Shak., Sonnets, lxxxii. 
It tutors nature; artificial strife 
Lives in these touches, livelier than life. 

Shak., T. of A., i. 1. 38. 
The old latticed windows, the stone porch, . . . the chim- 
ney stacks, were rich in crayon touches, and sepia lights and 
shndes. Charlotte Bronte, Shiilcy, xi. 

10. Figuratively, something resembling a light 
stroke or touch, (a) A tinge ; a smack ; a trace ; ns, a 
touch of irony. 

No beast so fierce but knows some touch of pity. 

Shak., Rich. III., i. 2. 71. 
An Insight into mechanics Is desirable, with a touch of 
statistics. Lamb, Old and New Schoolmaster. 

While the air has no touch of spring, 

Bird of promise! we hear thee 6ing. 

Bryant, Song Sparrow. 

(&) A shade ; a trifle ; a slight quantity or degree. 

Mndnm, I have a touch of your condition, 

Which cannot brook tlie accent of reproof. 

Shak., Rich. III., iv. 4. 167. 
Bell was a touch better educated than her husband. 

Mrs. Gaskcll , Sylvia's Lovers, Iv. 

(c) A taint; a blemish; a defect; an impairment. 

How great a touch and wound thnt manner ... Is to 
Ids Reputation. Sir It. Winwood, Memorials, I. 448. 

This touch in tho brain of tho British subject is as cer- 
tainly owing to the reading newspapers ns that of the 
Spanish worthy above-mentioned to the reading works of 
chivalry. Steele, Tatlcr, No. 178. 

(d) A slight attack or stroke; a twinge; apang; a feeling: 
as, a touch of rheumatism. 

Give me a rose, that I may press its thorns, and prove 
myself awake by the shnrp touch of pain ! 

Hawthorne, Seven Gnbles, x. 
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(c) A momentary manifestation or exhibition; an indica- 
tion ; a view ; a peep ; a glimpse. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. 

ShaJc.f T. and C., iii. 3. 175. 
In the Trojan dames there are fine touches of nature with 
regard to Cassandra. 

Marg. Fuller, Woman in 19tli Century, p. 105. 
11. A trait or feature; a prominent or outstand- 
ing quality or characteristic. 

Neither ill touches should be lef t vnpunished, nor ientle- 
[nc]sse in teaching anie wise omitted. 

Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 48. 

But he had other touches of late Romans, 

That more did speak him : Pompcy’s dignity. 

The innocence of Cato, Ccesnr’s spirit. 

B. Jonson, Sejanus, i. 1. 

12f. Manner; style; bearing. 

A certain touch, or air, 

That sparkles a divinity beyond 
An earthly beauty ! 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, iv. 1. 

13. The skill or nicety with which a performer 
uses his instrument; the peculiar manner in 
which an author uses his pen, an artist his 
brush, or a workman his tools ; characteristic 
skill or method of handling by which the artist 
or workman may bo known; execution; manip- 
ulation; finish. 

Bo of some good consort; 

You had a pleasant touch o' the cittern once, 

If idleness nave not bereft you of it. 

Bcatt. and FL, Captain, i. 3. 

The literary touch which it is so difficult to describe but 
so easy to recognise. Nineteenth Century, XXVI. 838. 

14. In pianoforte- and organ-playing, a method 
of depressing a digital or pedal so ns to produce 
a tone of a particular quality. The varieties of tone 
producible on modern instruments by varying the method 
of manipulation are numerous and at first sight astonish- 
ing. Much of the variety and effectiveness of keyboard 
technique is due to the elaborate study of this subject. 
Touch is described by various qualifying words, like stac- 
cato, legato, cantabilc , etc. 

I5f. Make; style; sort. 

The capteyn sent certeyn of his meyny to my chamber 
. . . and toko awey . . . j. hcrnejsc (harness) complete 
of the touche of Millvy n ; and j. gowne of fyn poise blewe 
furryd with martens. Pat-ton Letters, I. 131. 

My sweet wife, my dearest mother, and 
My friends of noble touch. Shale , Cor., iv. 1. 49. 

16. A thing, or n style of thing, involving the 
expenditure of n particular sum, or obtainable 
for such a sum : as, a penny touch. [Slang.] 

Sept. 22. At night went to the hall at ttic Angel, a guinea 
touch Sir Erasmus Phillipp *’ Diary (1720). 

Print my preface in such form as, in the bookseller's 
phrase, will make a sixpenny touch, Swift. 

17. A musical note or strain. [Rare.] 

Soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Shak , M. of V., v. 1 . 57. 

18f. Attack; animadversion; censure; blame. 

I never bare any touch of conscience with greater re- 
gret. Kikon Bn sit ike. 

19t. Personal reference or allusion; person- 
ality. 

Speech of touch towards others should be sparingly 
used ; for discourse ought to lie as a field, without coming 
home to any man. Bacon, Discourse (ed. 1887). 

20. A touchstone; that by which anything is 
examined; a test, as of gold by a touchstone; 
a proof ; a criterion ; an assay; hence, the stamp 
applied by the Goldsmiths’ Company to a piece 
of plate testifying to its fineness: as, a gilt 
piece of the old touch (that is, of tho stamp 
formerly in use). 

Fynd fourc freres in a flok, that folwetb that rewle 
Tlianue haue y tynt al ni) tast, touche, and assaie. 

Piers Plowman’s Crede, 1. 537. 
A day 

Wherein the fortune of ten thousand men 
Must bide the touch. Shak , 1 Hen. IV., Iv. 4. 10. 
Your judgment, as it is the touch and trier 
Of good from bad. 

Middleton, Family of Love, Epil. 
Be of happy cheer ! 

For 'tis the nicest touch of human honour 
When some ethereal and high-favouring donor 
Presents immortal bowers to mortal sense. 

Keats, Endymion, ii. 

2 It. Some stone of a very durable character, 
suitable for preserving inscriptions or for fine 
monumental work. The confusion between touch- 
stone and touch, of which former word the latter seems 
to bo a variant, is due in part to the general inability 
of men (everywhere existing until very recent times) to 
distinguish one kind of stone from another, and in part 
to the confusion, dating back to a very early period, be- 
tween basanites and basaltes. See touchstone. 

Those other glorious notes, 

Insciihed in touch or marble, or the coats 
Painted or carved upon our great men’s tombs. 

B. Jonson, The Forest, xit. 
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22. In ship-building , the broadest part of a 
plank worked top and butt, or the middle of a 
plank worked anclior-stock fashion; also, the 
angles of the stern-timbers at the counters. — 

23. In magnetism , tho magnetization of a steel 
bar or needle by repeated contact with one or 
more magnets: single , double , and separate touch 
describe different methods. — 24. In bell-ring- 
ing , a partial series of changes. — 25. Same as 
toccata, [Rare.] — A near touch, an exceedingly nar- 
row miss or escape ; a close shave. [Colloq.] 

The next instant the hind coach passed my engine by a 
shave. It was the nearest touch I ever saw. 

Dickens. (Imp. Diet.) 
Royal touch, the touch of the king, formerly applied as 
a remedy to persons suffering from scrofula. See Icing's 
evil (under cviD), and touchpicce. — To keep touch, (a) To 
be or remain in contact or sympathy. (&t) To keep faith 
or one's appointment or engagement; fulfil one’s duty or 
functions. 

They keep no touch, they will talk of many gay things, 
they will pretend this and that, but they keep no promise. 

Latimer, 3d Sermon bcf. Edw. VI., 1549. 
If Florence now keep touch, we shortly shall 
Conclude all fear with a glad nuptial. 

Shirley, Bird in a Cage, iv. 1. 
True as toucht, completely true. Spenser, F. Q., I. iii. 2. 
touchable (tuch'a-bl), a. [< touch + -able.’] 
Capablo of being touched; tangible. Science, 
VII. 271. 

touchableness (tnch'a-bl-nes), n. Tho quality 
of being touchable; tangibility, 
touch-and-go (tucli'nnd-gd'), a. and ??. I. a. 

1. Of uncertain action or outcome; that may 
explode, go off, or come to a head on tho least 
touch or provocation; hence, ticklish; uncer- 
tain : applied to persons, circumstances, or ac- 
tions. 

It was, as Rochford felt, touch and go, very delicate work 
with Sir Edward. Mrs. Oliphant , Poor Gentleman, xli. 

It was touch and go to that degree that they couldn’t 
come near him, they couldn’t feed him, they could scarce- 
ly look at him. The Century , XXXVI. 127. 

2. Hasty and superficial ; desultory. 

The allusive, touch-and-go manner. 

The Academy, Starch 3, 1883, p. 14S. 

II. v. An uncertain or precarious state of 
affairs ns regards the happening or not hap- 
pening of something. 

touch-body (tuch'bod'i), n. A tactile corpus- 
cle (which see, under corpuscle), 
touch-boxt (tucli'boks), n. A primer. 

Cocke, thy father was a fresh-water soldier, thou art not; 
Thou hast bccnc poudred, witnossethy tlaxe A touch-box. 
11 cy wood, Royal King (Works, cd. Pearson, 1874, VI. 13). 

touch-corpuscle (tuch'kor'pus-l), n. A touch- 
body. See corpuscle. 

touch-down (tuch'doun), n. In foot-ball , tho 

touching of the ball to the ground by a player 
behind his opponent’s goal; the play by which 
this is done. — Safety touch-down, a touch-down 
made by one of the players behind his own goal when the 
ball was Inst touched by one of his own side. It is done 
for the purpose of preventing the making of a touch-down 
by the other side. See foot-ball, 

toucher (tuch'er), n, [< touch + -rr 1 .] One who 
or that which touches; specifically, a skilful 
archer; one who always hits the mark. 
Mammon, well follow’d ? Cupid, bravely led ; 

Both touchers; equal fortune makes a dead. 

Quarles, Emblems, i. 10, Epig. 
A near toucher, a close shave. [Slang.] 

It was a near toucher, though. 

Sala, Haddington Peerage, I. 1SS. {Hoppe.) 
As near as a toucher, almost exactly; very nearly; 
touch-aiul-go. (Slang.) 

And there we arc in four minutes’ time, as near as a 
toucher. Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, iii. 13. 

touch-hole (tnch'hol), n. A small tubulnr open- 
ing through tho thickness of tho barrel of n gun, 
cannon, or pistol, by means of which firo is 
communicated to the charge within. 

Love’s (Ire-arms here arc since not worth a souse ; 
We’ve lost the only touch-hole of our house. 

Farquhar, Love and a Bottle, Epil. 

touchily (tueh'i-li). atJr. [< touchy + -by-. Cf. 
tcchih/.] In a touchy manner; with irritation; 
peevishly. 

touchiness (tuch'i-nes), h. [< touchy + -ness. 
Cf. tccluncss.] Tho character of being touchy ; 
peevishness; irritability; irascibility, 
touching (tuch'ing), p. a. [Ppr. of touch, ».] 
Affecting; moving; pathetic, 
touching (tuch'ing), h. [Verbal n. of touch, v.] 
The act of one who touches, in any sonse. — 
Touching of St. Thomas. Same ns Loir Sunday (which 
sec, under Ion--). 

touching (tuch'ing), prep. [< ME. iouelngng, 
ioicchyng; prop. ppr. of touch, v., used ellipti- 
cally (after P. toucliant similarly used) as a 
quasi-prep., like concerning, etc.] Concerning; 
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relating to; with respect to: often preceded 
by as. 

The Sowdon sayde “ as towchyng this mater, 

I wolle gladly he after your avise." 

Gencrydcs (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1401. 
Now, as touching tilings offered unto idols. 

1 Cor. viii. 1. 

touchingly (tuck'ing-li), aclv. In a manner to 
touch or move the passions ; feelingly ; affect- 
ingly. 

touchingness (tuch'ing-nes), n. The quality 
of being touching ; tenderness; pathos, 
touching-stuff (tuch'ing-stuf), n. See stuff. 
touchless (tuch'les), a. [< touch + -less.] 
Lacking tho sonse of touch. Huxley, Critiques 
and Addresses, p. 310. 
touch-linet (tuck'lin), «. A tangent. 

Our old word for tangent was touch-line. 

F. Ball, False Philol., p. G4. 

touch-me-not (tuch'me-not), v. [Equiv. to 
the NL. specific namo Noli-tangcrc.] 1. A 
plant of the genus Impatient, especially I. Noli- 
tangcrc, so called because the ripe seed-vessel 
explodes at tho touch. 

Presbytery seeming like the plant called Touch me not, 
which Hies in the face and breaks in the lingers of those 
that presse it. Bp. Gauden , Tears of the Church, p. 19. 

[(Danes.) 

2. In mod., a tubercular affection, occurring 
especially about the face; noli-me-tangerc; 
lupus. 

touch-needle (tucVneMl), n. One of a series 
of strips or needles of various alloys of gold, 
silver, anil copper of known composition, used 
in testing the quality of gold by the use of the 
touchstone. The color of the streak of the alloy to be 
tested and its behavior with acid are compared with that 
of one or more of the touch-needles. This method lias 
been in use from very remote ages, and is not entirely 
obsolete. The Italian goldsmiths have a set, strung on a 
string, of twenty-four touch-needles, which arc little bars 
of gold, cacli of a known and marked standard from one 
carat up to twenty-four. See touchstone. 
touch-pan (tuch'pan), n. The pan of an olil- 
fashioned gun, as one having a fiint-and-sthel 
lock, into which powder was poured, communi- 
cating with that in tho touch-hole. See cut 
under flint-lock, 

touch-paper (tuch'pa'per), n. Paper steeped in 
niter so that it catches fire from a spark and 
burns slowly, used for firing gunpowder and 
other explosives. 

touchpiece (tuch'pes), v. A coin or medal pre- 
sented by the sovereigns of England to those 
whom they touched for the cure of the king’s 
evil. Previous to 
the reign of Charles 
II. an English gold 
coin, the angel 
(see annel, 5, and 
angel-gold), was 
thus presented, but 
Charles II. substi- 
tuted a mcdalct, 
struck in gold ami 
also in silver, bear- 
ing a general resem- 
blance to the angel. 

Similar medalets were given ns touchpieces by James II., 
by Anne, and by the “Old rretender ' and his two sons. 
The piece figured is preserved by a New Y’ork family ns 
commemorating the alleged cure of an ancestor by tlie 
royal touch in 10S7. 

touchstone (tuch'ston), v. [< touch 4- stone.] 

1. A very fine-grained dark-colored variety of 
schist or* jasper, used for trying the quality of 
alloys of the precious metals. The alloy is rubbed 
on the stone, and tlie color of the streak is compared with 
that of various alloys of known composition prepared for 
that purpose and called touch-needles. It was formerly 
extensively used for ascertaining the fineness of gold, but 
the facility and rapidity with which exact assays are now. 
made have rendered the touchstone a matter of much less 
importance. It was the “Lydian stone ’’ of the ancients, 
under which namc(Ai'6ia A»Uos)it is mentioned and its use 
described by Bacchylidcs (about 450 B. C.), while Theophras- 
tus calls it both the Lydian and the Ilcraclean stone (Ai0os 
’Hpa*Af(n). BaaariTTjv, 0acxai'iTT]f Atfloc, and f3d<ravos were 
names given to it by various Greek authors. It Mas the 
coticula of Pliny, whose basanites was a dark-colored, very 
compact igneous i ock, probably a variety of basalt, basaltes 
and basanites having at a very early period become inex- 
tricably confused with each other in meaning. By some 
these words are believed to have been originally different ; 
by others it is thought that basaltes was a corruption of 
basanites. 

All is not golde that hath a glistering hiew, 

But what the touchstone tries & findeth true. 

Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 13G. 
The present Touchstone is a black Jasper of a some- 
what coarse grain, and the best pieces come from India. 
King, Nat. Hist, of Gems and Decorative Stones, p. 153. 

2. Any test or criterion by which the qualities 
of a thing are tried : as, money, the touchstone 
of common honesty. 

Al tongues bear with sum slippes that can not abyde 
the tuich stone of true orthographic. 

A. Hume, Orthographic (E, E, T. R.), p. 19. 
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Compare my worth with others’ base desert, 

Let virtue be the touchstone of my love. 

Drayton , Idea, lx. 

touchwood (tuch'wud), n. [Appar. < touch 4* 
i root/ 1 ; cf. touch-paper. According to Skeat, an 
altered form, simulating touch, of tachc-wood, < 
tarhc 2 4 wood 1 .] Tlie soft white or yellowish 
substance into which wood is converted by the 
action of certain fungi : so called from its prop- 
erty of burning for many hours, when once ig- 
nited, like tinder. When the mycelium is in great 
abundance, it is sometimes observed to be luminous. The 
name touchicood is also applied to the fungus Polyporus 
vjnfarius. See spunk, 1, amadou, Polyporus. 

touchy (tuch'i), a. . [A later form of tachij , 
techy , tetchy , simulating touch 4* -y 1 . See techy. 
In dof. 2 directly < touch 4- -yl.J 1. Apt to 
take offense on slight provocation; irritable; 
irascible; peevish; testy; tetchy. 

Cal. If I durst fight, your tongue would lie at quiet. 
Mel. Y’are touchie without all cause. 

Beau, and FI. , Maid’s Tragedy, iii. 
Take heed, my wit of the world ! this is no age for 
wasps ; 'tis a dangerous touchy age, and will not endure 
the stinging. Bandolph, Hey for Honesty, Int. 

You tell me that you apprehend 
My verse may touchy folks offend. 

Gay, Fables, iv. 

2. In decorative art , made up of small points, 
broken lines, or touches, and not drawn in a 
firm unbroken line, as the outline of any pat- 
tern. [Colloq.] 
touffont, n. See typhoon. 
tough (tuf), a . and n. [Formerly spelled also 
tuff; < ME. tough, towgh , ton, tog, < AS. toh = 
MD. tacy, D. taai = MLG. td, taic, tegc , tcie, LG. 
taa, tab) taag , tage == OHG. zdhi, MHG. zzehc, 
G. sfihc , zdh , G. dial, zach, tough. For the 
noun use, cf. equiv. rough 2, associated with 
rough 1 , a., but prob. a sophisticated form of 
ruff’ for ruffian.'] I. a. 1. Having the property 
of flexibility without brittleness; yielding to a 
bending force without breaking; also, hard to 
cut or sever, as with a cutting-instrument: as, 
tough meat. 

Of bodies, some are fragile, and some are tough and not 
fragile. Ba con, Nat. Hist., §841. 

Get me a cudgel, sirrah, and a tough one. 

Beau, and FI., King and No King, v. 3. 
And after this manner you may also keep gentles all 
winter, which is a good bait then, and much the better 
for being lively and tuffe. 

I. Walton, Complete Angler (1G53), xii. 
A goose of most promising figure, but which, at table, 
proved so inveterately tough that the carving-knife would 
make no impression on its carcass. 

Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, Int., p. 20. 

2. Finn; strong; able to endure hardship, hard 
work, or ill usage; hardy; not easily broken or 
impaired. 

The hauberkes of toivgh mayle that the speres splyndred 
in peces. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 485. 

He ’s well enough ; he has a travell’d body, 

And, though lie bo old, he 's tough and will endure well. 

Fletcher, Pilgrim, v. 1. 

3. Not easily separated; tenacious; stiff; ropy; 
viscous: as, a tough clay; tough phlegm. 

A cart that is overladen, going up a hill, draweth the 
horses back, and in a tough mire maketh them stand still. 
Tyndalc, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 211. 

4. Not easily influenced; unyielding; stubboni; 
hardened ; incorrigible. 

Callous and tough. 

The reprobated race grows judgment-proof. 

Cowper, Table-Talk, I. 458. 

I found Mr. Mncready ... a tough, sagacious, long- 
headed Scotchman. Scott, Kob Roy, xiv. 

5. Hard to manage or accomplish; difficult; 
trying; requiring great or continued effort. 
[Colloq.] 

She [the town of Breda] has yielded up the Ghost to Spi- 
nola’s Hands, after a tough Siege of thirteen Months, and a 
Circumvallation of near upon twenty Miles Compass. 

Howell, Letters, I. iv. 15. 
“My Lord," said the King, “here’s a rather tough job." 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. G9. 

6. Severe; violent: as, a tough rebuke or ti- 
rade; a tough storm. [Colloq.]— Mild and tough, 
a phrase applied in some localities to fine brick-clay which 
has been mellowed or ripened by exposure. When fresh 
the clay is said to be short and rough.— To make it 
tought, to take pains ; also, to make a difBculty about a 
thing ; treat it as of great importance.— Tough pitch. 
See poling, 2, and toughening. 

II. n. A rough; a bully; an incorrigibly 
vicious fellow; a bad character. rColloq., 
U. S.] Li, 

And then the whole appearance of the young tough 
changed, and the terror and horror that had showed on 
his face turned to one of low sharpness and evil cunning. 

Scribner’s Mag., VIII. 692. 

toughbark (tuf'bark), n. See Pimelea. 
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tough-cake (tuf'kik), n. Refined copper, or 
copper brought to what is called by the English 
smolters tough pitch, cast into ingots or cakes. 
See toughening and cal;e-coppcr. 
toughen (tu£'n), v. [< tough + -en 1 .] I. in- 
trans. To grow tough or tougher. 

Hops off the kiln lay three weeks to cold, give, and 
toughen, else they will break to powder. 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 

II. irons. To make tough or tougher Tough- 

ened glass. See glass. 

toughening (ttif'ning), n. [Verbal n. of tough- 
en .] , The final process in the metallurgic treat- 
ment of copper ores, by which the last traces of 
foreign metals are removed as far as possible, 
and the copper brought to what is called in 
England tough pilch. See poling, 2. 
toughhead (tuf'hed), n. The hardhead, a duck. 

[Martha’s Vineyard, Massachusetts.] 
toughly (tnf'li), (idv. In a tough manner, 
toughness (tuf'nes), n. [Early mod. E. also 
tuffucss; < tough + - ness .] The property or 
character of being tough, in any sense. 

Stock fish is a dish, 

If it be well drest, for the tujTncs< sake. 

We’ll make the proud'st of ’em long and leap for’t. 
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Took up my wife and Deb., and to the Park, where, be- 
ing in a hackney, and they undressed, was ashamed to go 
into the lour. Pcpys, Diary, March 31, 1G6S. 

6f. Turn; east; drift. [Rare.] 

The whole tour of the passage is this : a man given to 
superstition can have no security, day or night, waking 
or sleeping. Bentley , Free-thinking, § 18. ' 

Knight's tour. See knight .— The grand tour, a jour- 
ney through France and Switzerland to Italy, etc., for- 
merly considered essential for British young men of good 
family, as the finishing part of their education. =Syn. 3. 
Trip, Excursion, etc. See journey. 
tour 2 (tor), r. [< tour-, ».] I. intrans. If. To 
turn. 

Each hundred you take here is as good as two or three 
hundred in New found Land ; so that halfe the labour in 
hooking, splitting, and touring is sailed. 

Capt. John Smith, Works, II. 188. 

2. To make a tour; travel about. 

He was touring about as usual, for he was as restless as 
a hyena. Dc Quincey, Murder as One of the Fine Arts. 

It is like saying that a New Zealander touring in the 
British Isles sees that we are an aboriginal population. 

A. Bain, Emotions ana Will, p. 517. 

ii. trans. To make a tour or circuit of: as, 
to tour an island. [Rare.] 

Touraco (to'ra-ko), n. [NL. (Lac6p£de, 1801).] 
Same as Turacits. 


Heart, and Ft., Uonest Man’s Fortune (ed. 1C70), v. touracou t 0Urak00 (to'ra-ko), *. Same as 

;i ^ t * i- i. _ i* .«• t. ji . t 1 v - 7 


toughtt, a. A Middle English form of tight 1 , 
taut. 

Toulouse goose. Seo goose. 
tount. n. An old spelling of town. 
toilp (top), n. [Malay.] A tliree-masted Malay 
lugger, from 50 to 60 feet long, and from 10 to 


turakoo. 

tourbillion (tor-bil'yqn), n. [< F. tourbillon , a 
whirlwind, < L. turbo (turbin-), whirlwind: see 
turbine.'] An ornamental firework which turns 
round when in the air so as to present the ap- 
pearance of a scroll or a spiral column of fire. 


12 feet wide and about as deep. It sails well, tour de force (tor de fors). [F. : tour, turn, 


and carries a large cargo 
toupee (to-pe'), n. [< F. toupet, dim. of OF. 
toupc, a tuft of hair: see top 1 .] A curl or arti- 
ficial lock of hair, especially on the top of the 
head or as a sort of crowning feature of a peri- 
wig; a periwig having such a top-knot; hence, 

i . — 4 ^ _ 


act, feat; dc, of; force , force, power.] A feat 
of strength, power, or skill. 

The execution of the best artists is always a splendid 
tour-de-force, and much that in painting is supposed to be 
dependent on material is indeed only a lovely and quite 
inimitable legerdemain. BusJdn, Lectures on Art, § 13, 


Remember how often you have been stripped, and 
kicked out of doors, your wages all taken up beforehand, 
and spent in translated red-heeled shoes, second-hand 
toupees, and repaired laced ruffles. 

Swift, Advice to Servants (Footman). 


an artificial patch of hair worn to cover a bald tour de maitre (tor d6 ma'tr). [F.: tour, turn, 
spot or other defect. act, feat; de, of; wattre , master.] In surg., a 

method of introducing a catheter into the male 
bladder, formerly in vogue, but now generally 
abandoned as dangerous, 
tourelle (tq-rel'), u. [F., dim. of tour, tower: 

The coiffures were equally diversified, consisting of tye- 4 .^?,° archseol, a turret, 

tops, crape cushions, toupees, sustained and enriched with ^OUrOutet (to-iet ), n. oame as toret. 
brass and gilt clasps, feathers, anil flowers. tourism (tor'izm), 11 . [< tour- + - ism .] Tray- 

s’. Judd, Margaret, i. io. eling for pleasure. [Rare.] 
toupet (to-pa'), «. [< F. toupet , a tuft of hair: There never have been such things as tours in Crete, 

see toupee.] 1 . Same as toupee . — 2. The crested which arc mere tourism and nothing else, 
or tufted titmouse, Pants or Lophophancs hi- Lora ^ tran ttf° r( t> Letters and Papers, p. 98. (Danes.) 
color: more fully called toupet tit. (See cut tourist (thr'ist), n. [< F. touriste; as tour- + 
under titmouse.) The term is an old hook- -<«*•] One who makes a tour; one who makes 
name, never in general use. T. Pennant. ' a journey for pleasure, stopping at a number 

tour 1 !, n. A Middle English form of tower. of places for the purpose of seeing the sights, 
tour 2 (tor), n. [Formerly also tower, tow’r; <F. scenery, etc. 
tour, a turn, journey, tour: see turn, «.] If. A touristic (to-ris'tik), a. [< tourist + -ic.] Of 
' or pertaining to tourists. 


turn; a revolution. 

To solve the tow'rs by heavenly bodies made. 

Sir B. Blackmore, Creation, ii. 

2. A turn, course, or shift, as of duty or work : . 

originally a military use. tourmalin, tourmaline 

Gonsalvo de Cordova retained all his usual equanimity, 

tflfllf Vila turn in tho humhtnei n f -I..*.. ii 


[Rare.] 

Curiously enough, there is no such thing as a record of 
touristic journeying in Crete. 

Lord Strangford, Letters and Papers, p. 93. (Davies.) 

(tor'ma-lin), n. [Also 
turmalin, turmaline; < F. tourmaline = Sp. tur- 

Ti- - /\TT . 


viuuo«i>u uc v-uruovu reiaineu mi ms usual equanimity, Ti- ^ ^ 7 . /xtt 7 r V. 

. . . took his turn in the humblest four of duty with the Wialina — It. tui nialina, tormalma (NL. turniah - 

~ - - - -- - na, turmalimis) ; said to be < tournamal, a name 

given to this stone in Ceylon.] A mineral, crys- 
tallizing in the rhombokedral system, often in 
the form of a three-, six-, or nine-sided prism 
terminated by three faces of an obtuse rhombo- 
bedron. It often exhibits hemimorphism, the oppo- 
site extremities of a prismatic crystal showing an unlike 
development of planes. Its fracture is uneven or con- 
choidal ; its hardness is a little greater than that of quartz. 
In composition tourmalin consists principally of a boro- 
silicate of aluminium and magnesium, but contains fre- 
quently iron, lithium, and other elements. Some varie- 
ties are transpnrent, some translucent, some opaque. Some 
are colorless, and others green, brown, red, blue, and black 
the last being the most common. Not infrequently the 
color varies in different parts of the crystal: thus, there 
may be a green exterior part about a red nucleus, or a 
crystal may be red at one end and green at the other etc 
Achroite is a colorless variety from Elba; rubellite is a 
pink or red variety containing lithium ; indicolite is a blue 
or bluish-black variety ; aphrizite is a black variety from 
Norway. Common black tourmalin is often called schorl. 
The transparent red, green, blue, and yellow varieties are 
used in jewelry : here belong the Brazilian sapphire, the 
Brazilian emerald, etc. Tourmalin occurs most common- 
ly in granite, gneiss, and mica-schist. It is found in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Sweden, America, Spain, Siberia, and else- 
where. Sections cut from prisms of tourmalin are much 
used in polarizing apparatus. (See polariscope.) It ex- 
hibits marked pyro-electric phenomena, which are con- 
nected with its hemimorphic crystalline structure. See 
pyro-electricity.- Tourmalin plates. Same as tourma- 
lin tongs. See polariscope . — Tourmalin tongs. See vo- 
lanscope. * 


meanest of them. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 14. 

The machine-tenders, of whom there are two to each 
Fourdrinier, work in tours or shifts twelve hours each. 

Harper's Mag., LXXV. 129. 
3. A turn round some place; a going round 
from place to place; a continued ramble or ex- 
cursion; a short journey: as, a wedding tour . 

I must take a four among the shops. 

Vanbrugh, Confederacy, ii. 1 . 

Those who would make a curious journey, . . . might 
make a four which I believe has not been done by any trav- 
ellers, and that is to go along the eastern coast to Tarento. 

Pococke , Description of the East, II. ii. 207, note. 

In a subsequent tour of observation, I encountered an- 
other of these relics of a “foregone world’’ locked up in 
the heart of the city. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 291. 

Bacon,however, made a four through several provinces, 
and appears to have passed some time at Poitiers. 

Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 
4f. A turn, drive, or carriage promenade in a 
park or other place of fashionable resort for 
driving. 

The sweetness of the Park is at Eleven, when the Beau- 
Monde make their Tour there. 

Mrs. Centlivre, The Basset Table, i. 1. 

Lucinda tells Sir Toby Doubtful : «' You’ll at least keep 
Six Horses, Sir Toby, fori wou’d not make a Tour in High 
Park with less for the World ; for me thinks a pair looks 
like a Hackney.’’ 


J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, II. 173. .... , 

k. apt* n j . •,« tourmalm-granitB (tor ma-lin-gran^it), n. A 

5f A fashionable drive, or resort for driving, variety of granite containing, in addition to the 
as that m Hjde Park, London. other usual ingredients, tourmalin, and more 
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generally black tourmalin or schorl. Such gran- tourney (tor'- or ter'ni), n. [Formerly also tur- 
ltes are very common in various tin-producing districts, ' ' ‘ ' 

and especially in Cornwall. See schorl and schnrlaceous. 
tournf, v . An obsolete form of turn . 
tournf (tom), n. [An obsolete form of turn.'] 
t 1. In Eng, law , tho turn or circuit formerly 
made by a sheriff twice ever}' year for the pur- 
pose of holding in each hundred tho great court- 
leet of the county. The tourn long ago fell into 
disuse. 

Misbelief and apostasy were indeed subjects of inquest 
at the sheriff’s tourn, and the punishment of “mescreauntz 
anertement atteyntz ’* was burning. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 404. 

2. A spinning-wheel. SalliicclU 
tournament (tor'- or tdr'na-ment), n. [For- 
merly also turnament; < ME. turncmcnt, tournc - 
mentj tornement , < OF. *tourncicmcnt , tournoyc- 
mentj tornoiement (It. torncamcnto , ML. tornca- 
mentum , tornamentum ), a tournament, < *tonr- 
ncicr , tournoicr, just, tilt, tourney: see tourney , 
r.] 1. A tourney. See tourney nn&jnsfi. 

After mete was the quyntaync reysed, and tlicr at bourd- 
ed the yonge bachelors ; and after they be-gonne a turnc - 
mente, and departed hem in two partyes. 

J/rrh^(C. E. T. S.), ii. 133. 

In Tilts and Turnament * tho Valiant strove 
Ily glorious Deeds to purchase Emma’s Love. 

Prior, Henry and Emma. 

Tournaments and jousts differed from one another prin- 
cipally in the circumstance that in the first several combat- 
ants on each side were engaged at once, and in tho second 
the contention was between two combatants only. The 
former consisted of the mutual charges of equal troops of 
cavalry, while the latter consisted of a duel on horseback. 

Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 489. 

2. In later times, a contest of skill in which 
men on horseback riding at. full speed strove 


ncy; < ME. tourney , turncy , < OF. tournci , tour- 
ney, tornei , 

tornoi, < tour- 
neier, tournoi- 
cr , just, tilt, 
tourney : see 
tourney , *>.] 

A contest of 
armed men 
with swords, 
blunted wea- 
pons, maces of 
wood, and the 
like (but not 
including the 
tilt or just); 
more general- 
ly, the con- 
test of a num- 
ber of cham- 
pions on each 
side, as distin- 
guished from 
single com- 
bat; the whole 
series of mili- 
tary exorcises 



Armor and Adornments of a Knight equipped 
for the Tourney. (l ; rom Viollct le-Dnc's “ Diet, 
du Mohilicr fran^ais.”) 


or sports held at one place and timo. Also lour - 
no men t. 

And also Tourneys and exercyso of Annys fyrst founde 
[in CandiaJ on horsebnkc. 

Torkinyton, Diaric of Eng. Travell, p. 10. 
In these jousts and tourneys, described with sufllcient 
prolixity but in a truly heart-stirring tone by the chroni- 
clers of tho day, wc may discern the last gleams of tho 
light of chivalry. Prescott, Fenl. and Isa., ii. 11. 

to carry off on thoir spears a curtain number tourney-helm (tor'ni-helm), n. A helmet 
of ring's hung just over their heads. — 3. En- used in tho tourneys of tlw fifteenth and six- 


teenth centuries, and peculiar in having tho 
face-opening very largo, and gnnrdod only by 
light iron bars with wide spaces between them. 
In this respect it is the roverso of tho tilting- 
holruot. 

4. Any contest of skill in which a number of tourningt, tourneynget, »■ Middle English 
persons take part : as, a chess tournament. forms ot turning. 

tournasin (tor'nn-sin), n. In pottery-manuf., tourniquet (tor'ni-ket), n. [Also torniquet ; < 


eouuter; shock of battle. [Haro.] 

With cruel tournament the squadrons join; 

Where cattle pastured late, now scatter d lies 
With carcasses and arms the ensanguin’d field. 

Milton, I\ L., xl. G.V2. 


a knife used for the removal of superfluous 
slip from baked ware which has been orna- 
mented by the blowing-pot. E. ff. Knight. 
tournay (tbr'nu), n. [So called from Tournai , 
Tour nay , a town in Belgium.] A printed worst- 
ed material for furniture-upholstery. 
tourn§ (tor-mi,'), a. [F., pp. of tourncr. turn: 
see turn ] In her., same as rtgardant. 
Tournefortia (tor-ne-for'ti-it), n. [XL. (Lin- 
nreus, 1737), named after Joseph Pitton do 
Tourncfort (1G5G- J70S), a French botanist.] A 
genus of gamopetalous plants, of tho order Bo- 
raqinacciv and triho Uchotropic.r. it is distin- 
guished from the related genus Ilelintropium by its fruit, 
a small lleshy or rarely ^orky four-celled drupe containing 
either two or four nutlets. There are nearly UK) species, 
widely scattered through warm regions of the world They 
are trees or shrubs, sometimes with B.innentose or twining 
stems, alternate entire leaves, and terminal cynics of very 
numeroussmall flowers. About l/ispeiiesoccurin the West 
Indies, of which /’ laurifuha is known as black lancewond, 
and T. volubtlis as basket- withe or white hoop t rithc T heli- 
otropoidcs is the summer or false heliotrope of greenhouse 
cultivation, valued for its p tic-lilac flowers. Three spe- 
cies with white tlowers occur in Florida or Texas. T. ar- 
gentea is sometimes cultivated undei the name of East 
Indian velvctleaf. 

Tournefortian (tor-no-for'ti-an), a. [< Tournc- 
fort + -WH.] Of or relating to Joseph Pitton 
do Tourncfort (1G3G- 1708), a French botanist, 
author of a system of botanical nomenclature 
and classification. 

tourneryt, m. An obsolete form of turnery. 
toumesol, n. Same as turnsol. 
tournetf, h. An error for tourette (mod. turret). 
Bom. of the Bose, 1. 4164 (lGth cent, editions), 
tournette (tor-net'), n. [F., dim. of tour (OF. 
tourn), a lathe, wheel: see turn.] A revolting 
tablet, smaller than a potters’ wheel, upon which 
a vase or other round object is placed in paint- 
ing horizontal bands and tho like, 
tourney (tor'- or tGr'ni), v. i. [Formerly also 
turncy; < ME. tourncycn , turncyen , tournaycn , 
tornaicn , < OF. tourncicr, torncicr, tournoicr, 
tournoycr , just, tilt, tourney, turn or wheel 
about, < tourncr , turn; see turn. Hence tour- 
ney, ??., tournament.] To join in a just or tilt, 
or mock fight of any sort. 

Whan Segramor herde this lie lepte vp, and seide that 
recreaunt and shamed be he that will not turneyn. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 484. 

An elfln borne of noble state. 

Well could he tourney, and in lists debate. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. i. 0. 


F. tourniquet, a turnstilo, sash-pulley, tourni- 
quet in surgery, < tourncr, turn : see turn.] If. 
A turnstile. 

Reek sonic winding alley with a tourniquet at the end 
of it, where chariot never rolled. 

Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 49. 

2. An instrument for arresting tho passage of 
blood through an artery by moans of compres- 
sion effected with a screw, it is used to control 
hemorrhage temporarily, as in surgical operations on a 
limb, or to check the force of tho blood-currcnt in cases 
of aneurismd or other vascular tumors.— Hydraulic 
tourniquet. Same ns Barker's mill (which sec, under 
miW). 

toumois (tor-mvo'), a. [F., of Tours, < Tours, a 
city of Franco. Cf. turncy ] Of Tours : an epi- 
thet used only in lit re toumois, an old French 
money of account, worth 20 sous, or about iHr/. 
sterling, or 19 United States cents — tho value 
of the Here parisis being 23 sous. 

tournure (tor-nur'), n. [< F. tourn urc, < tot tr- 
uer, turn ; see turn,] 1. Turn; contour; figure; 
shape. 

A pretty little bonnet and head were popped out or tho 
window of the carriage In distress ; its tournure, and that 
of the shoulders that also appeared for a moment, was 
captivating. J. S. Lc Fanu, Dragon Volant, i. 

2. A pad or more elastic structure worn tied 
round tho waist by women, in order to give tho 
hips an agreeably rounded outline; hence, the 
wholo back drapery of a gown; sometimes, in- 
correctly, a bustle. 

touse (touz), v.; pret. and pp. toused , ppr. tous- 
ing. [Formerly also touze , towsc; < ME. 

*tuscn (in comp, totusen) = OHG. *zuscn (in 
comp. OHG. MHG. cr-zuscn , also OHG. zir- 
zuson = ME. totusen), MHG. *zuscn, G. zausen, 
pull (cf. MHG. zusach, bushes, briers). Con- 
nection with tho oquiv. tease, tosc f is doubtful. 
Hence tousle.] I, trans. 1. To tear or pull 
apart; rend. 

We’ll tousc you 

Joint by Joint, but wo will know his purpose. 

Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 313. 

2. Toteaso; comb. 

Welcome Welchman ! Here, nurse, open him and have 
him to the fire, for God's sake; they have touzed him, and 
washed him thoroughly, and that be good. Pecle, Edw. I. 

3. To harass; worry; plague. 

As a Beare whom angry curres have touzd. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. xi. 33. 

4. To pull about; liandlo roughly or carelessly; 
hence, to rumple; dishevel; tousle. 


touze 

Like swine, touse pearl without respect. 

Ford, Honour Triumphant, 1. 

I would be touring 
Their fair raadonas. 

Massinger, Duke of Milan, iii. 1. 

Belinda. Am I not horribly touzed? 

Araminta. Your Head & a little out of order. 

Congreve, Old Batchelor, iv. 8. 

II. intrans. To bustle; exert one’s self vigor- 
ously; struggle. 

In feats of arms and life’s dread desperation 
I touse to gain me fame and reputation. 

Ford, Honour Triumphant, ii. 
Sundry times she hath risen out of her bed, unlocked 
all the doors, gone from chamber to chamber, toused 
among her linen, . . . and when he hath w'aked and 
missed her . . . he hatli found her fast asleep. 

Dekkcr and Webster, .Northward Ho, iii. 1. 

[Obsolete or provincial in all uses.] 
touse (touz), n. [< touse, v.] A pull ; a haul ; a 
seizure; a disturbance. [Prov. Eng.] 
touser (tou'zer), n. [Also toviser (in Toivser. a 
common name for a dog), towzer; < touse + -cr 1 .] 
One who or that which touses. [Prov. Eng.] 
tousle (tou'zl), v. t. ; pret. and pp. tousled, ppr. 
tousling. [Also tousle, dial, toozlc (also tussle, 
q. v.); = LG. tuscln = G. zauscln, pull, touse; 
freq.of tousc.] 1. To pull about roughly; plague 
or tease good-naturedly by pulling about : as, 
to tousle the girls. [Scotch.] — 2. To put into 
disorder, as by pulling about roughly ; dishevel; 
rumple: as, to tousle one’s hair. [Colloq.] 

Come, .Tone, give me my via; you slut, liow you hnve 
tousled the curls 1 Foote, Mayor of Gnrratt, i. 1. 

A very* heavy mat of sandy hair, in a decidedly tousled 
condition. II. B. Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, ix. 

tous-les-mois (tii-lu-mwo'), n. [F.: tons, pi. of 
tout (< L. totus), all ; les, pi. of lc, the ; mo/s, pi. 
of mois (< L. mensis), month.] A farinaceous 
food obtained from the tubers of Canna editlis. 
See achira. 

tousy (tou'zi), a. [< louse + -y 5 .] Rough; 
shaggv; unkempt; tousled; disheveled: as, a 
tousy head ; a lousy dog. [Colloq.] 

A totrzie tyke, black, grim, and largo. 

Burns, Tam o’ Shantcr. 

tout 1 (tout), r. t. [A dial, form, in particular 
uses, of tool k] 1. To look about; spy; specifi- 
cnlly, in modorn racing slang, to spy out the 
movements of race-horses at training.— 2. To 
look about for customers; solicit custom, em- 
ployment, or the like. 

"It suits my purpose to becomo the principal medical 

man In this neighborhood ” “ And I am to tout for 

introductions for you?’’ Kingsley, Two Years Ago, x. 

3. To follow. Jlalliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
tout 1 (tout), n. [< lout 1 , v.J 1. Same as touter. 
I did not gain the hotel without some encounters with 
beggars, touts, guides, and proprietors of carriages and 
arses, who sought to engage me immediately ... to go 
to Ischia. 1C. 11. Itusscll, Memories of Ischia. 

2. In horse-racing, a person who clandestinely 
watches tho trials of race-horses at their train- 
ing qunrtors and for a feo gives information 
for hotting purposes. 

A species of racing tout enters the cottage of a female 
trainer. Athenaeum, No. 3007, p. 187. 

3. In tho game of solo, a play when one person 
takes or proposes to take all tho tricks. 

Also touter. 

tOUt 2 t, ii- [< MR toutc; cf. tout 1 , toot 1 , V., in 
sense ’project.’] The buttocks ; tkebacksido; 
the fundament. Chaucer. 
tout 3 (tout), t’. i. [Appar. a particular Sc. use 
of tout t, toot 1 , in lit.' sense ‘project’: see foofk] 
To pout; bo seized with a sudden fit of ill 
humor. [Scotch.] 

tout 3 (tout), n. [< tout 3 , r.] 1. Apet; a huff; 
a fit of ill humor. [Scotch.]— 2. Afitorsliglit 
attack of illness. [Scotch.] 
tout ensemble (tot on-son'bl). [F. : tout, < L. 
totus, all; ensemble, tho wholo : see ensemble, «.] 
See ensemble. 

touter (tou'tfir), «. [< tout 1 + -C)’ 1 .] One who 
goes about soliciting custom, as for an inn, a 
public conveyance, or a shop. 

If vou hnve not been at Tunbridge, you may neverthe- 
less have heard that here are a parcel of fellows, mean 
traders, whom they call touters and their business touting 
— riding out miles to meet coaches and company coming 
hither, to beg their custom while here. 

S. Richardson, Correspondence, III. 31G. 

toutht, v. An old spoiling of tooth. Gosson, 
School of Abuse, p. 9. 

toutie (tou'ti), o. [< touts + -ic.] Liable to 
take touts; haughty; irascible; bad-tempered. 
[Scotch.] 

touzet, r. See touse. 



touzle 

touzlet, r. t. See tousle. 
tow 1 (to), v. t. [Early mod. E. also sometimes 
togh ; < ME. to wen, togen , < AS. as if *togian 
(=: OFries. toga = MD. toghcu = MLG. togen 
=s OHG. zogdn, MHG. zogen s= Icel. toga), draw, 
pull, tow, a secondary form of (con (pret. teal i, 
pp. togen), E. obs. tec, draw: see tec 1 . Cf. tow”, 
tug , tuck 1 , from the same ult. source.] 1. To 
pull; draw; haul; especially, to drag: through the 
water by means of a ropoor chain: as, to tow 
a small boat astern; to tow a vessel into har- 
bor. '1 he towing of boats on canals is generally performed 
by horses or mules; on other waters, by steamboats spe- 
cially constructed for the purpose, and known as towboats 
or t ugboats, or simply as tugs. 

Thanks, Kingly Captain ; daign vs then (we pray) 
Som skilfull Bylot through this Fvriovs Bay ; 

Or, in this Clianclt, sith we are to leant, 

Vouchsafe to togh vs at your Royall Stern. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Furies 
Whilst we foie up a tyde. 

Which shall ronne sweating by your barges side. 
Dckkcr , Londons Tempo (Works, ed. rearson, IV. 120). 

2. To dredge with a towing-net. See towing 1 , 

2 . 

tow 1 (to), n. [< foir 1 , !•.] 1. Tlic act of tow- 
ing, ortlio state ofheitig toweil: generally with 
in : as, to take a disabled vessel in tow. " 

Nor like poor Psyche whom she drags in tow. 

Tennyson, Princess, iii. 
2. A vessel or number of vessels that are be- 
ing towed. 

tow 2 (to; Sc. prou. tou), n. [< ME. *tow, M to^. < 
AS *toli, in tohlinc , a tow-line (= LG. tau s=Icel. 
tog, tang, a rope), < tcon (pp. togen), draw: see 
tec 1 , and cf. tic 1 , n., and fair 1 , i\] A rope. [Ob- 
solete or Scotch.] 

The sails were o’ the light green silk, 

The tows o' taflety. 

The Lass of Lochroyan (Child’s Ballads, II. 107). 
If a word of your mouth could hang the haill rortcous 
mob at the tail of no tow. 

Scott, Ileart of Mid-Lothian, xxwii. 

tow 3 (to; Sc.pron.tou),». [< ME. tow,towc,< AS. 
*tow (in comp, towlic, of spinning (towlic tccorc, 
spinning-work), tow-hus, spinning-house), = 
MD. touw, tow (cf. touicc, the instrument of a 
weaver), = LG. ton, touw, implements, = Icel. 
to, a tuft of wool for spinning, = Dan. tavc , fiber, 
= Gotb. taut (toih), work, a thing made; from 
the root of fa iff, prepare, work: see taw 1 , and 
cf. tool 1 .'] 1. The coarse and broken part of 
flax or hemp separated from the finer part by 
the lmtchel or swingle. 

Their temper is Just like a pickle tow brought near a 
candle. IF. Black, In Far Lochaber, ii. 

2. In heckling, a quantity of hemp fibers suf- 
ficient- for spinning a yam ICO fathoms long. 
These fibers are passed twice through the heckle, and 
are then tied up into a bundle, which weighs about 31 
pounds.— Ground tow, in rope-tnaking , the loose hemp 
from the sides of the liatchels and spinners. — Scutch- 
ing-tow. See scutch, 2.— Tap of tow. See tapi. 
tow 4 , a. An obsolete or dialectal form of tough. 
towage (td'aj), «. [= F. touage; as tow 1 + 
-age.] 1. Tho actof towing. — 2. A charge for 
towing. — Towage service, in law, aid rendered in the 
propulsion of vessels, irrespective of any circumstance of 
peril ; the employment of one vessel to expedite the voy- 
age of another vessel when nothing more is required than 
the acceleration of her progress. When used in contra- 
distinction to salvage service , it is confined to vessels not 
in distress. 

towaillet, a. A Middle English form of towel 1 . 
toward (td'iird), prep. [< ME. toward, to ward; 
< to, adv., -r -ward. The AS. towcard is always 
an adj.; but towcardcs appears as a prep.: see 
towards.] 1. In the direction of. 

Toward the Northe is a fulle faire Chirchc of Scynte 
Anne. Mandeville, Travels, p. 88. 

lie set his face toward the wilderness. Num. xxiv. 1. 

2. To; on the way to; aiming or intending to 
reach, lie, become, do, or the like: referring 
to destination, goal, end in view, aim, purpose, 
or design. 

Bi that hit was hei 3 non me gon ageyn hem hringe 
A ded monne3 bodi vppon a here tn-ward buryinge. 

Iloly Rood ( E. E. T. S.), p. 45. 
Is she not toward marri.ige? 

Middleton, Chaste Maid, iii. 2. 

3. "With respect to ; as regards ; in relation to ; 
concerning; respecting; regarding: expressing 
relation or reference. 

His eye shall be evil toward his brother. 

Deut. xxviih 54. 

Then their anger was abated toicard him. 

Judges viii. 3. 

I will be thy ndvereary toicard Anne Page. 

Shah., M. \V. of W., Ii. 3. 09. 
These and many other were his Counccls toward a civil 
Warn Milton, Elkonoklastes, x. 
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Lincoln's attitude toward slavery was that of the hu- 
mane ami conscientious men throughout the North who 
were not Abolitionists. G. S. Merriam, S. Bowles, I. 237. 

4. For; for the purpose of completing, pro- 
moting, fostering, defraying, relieving, or the 
like; as a help or contribution to. 

Giue the pore of thy good ; 

Tart thou tlierof toicard their want, 

Giue them reliefe and fo[o]d. 

Babecs Book (C. E. T. S.), p. 100. 
Toward the education of your daughters 
I here bestow a simple instrument. 

Shak., T. of the S., ii. 1. 99. 

5. Near; nearly: about; close upon: as, to- 
ward three o’clock. 

I am toward nine years older since I left you. 

Sui/t. (Imp. Diet.) 
[Toward was formerly sometimes divided, and the object 
inserted between. 

No good woorke is ought worth to heauemrurd without 
faith. 

Sir T. More, Cumfort against Tribulation (1573), fol. 25. 
And such trust have we through Christ to God-ward. 

2 Cor. iii. 4. 

Whose streams run forth there to the salt sea side, 
Here back return, and to their springtrurd go. 

Fairfax.] 

To be toward onet, to be on one’s side or of bis company. 
Herod and they that were toward him. 

Bp Andrews, Sermons, V. \i. 
To have toward onet. See have. — To look toward. 
See look*. 

toward (to'jjrd), a. [< ME. toward , < AS. to- 
weard, adj., future, to come, coming to or 
toward one, < to, to, + - wcard , becoming, E. 
-ward.] If. Coming; coming near; approach- 
ing; near; future; also, at hand; present. 

Ffor ye liaue a werke towarde, and that right pretc, 
where-ns ye slinll hnue grete peyne and trnueyle, an I shall 
telle yow what. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 315. 

Envying my toward good. Sjwnscr, F. Q., II. iv. 22. 
Vouchsafe, my fonord kinsman, gracious madam, 

The favour of jour hand. B Jonson, Stnpleof News, ii. 
Young Faith Snowe was toicard to keep the old men’s 
cups allow. R. D. Blachnore, Lorna Doonc, xiv. 

2. Yielding; pliant; hence, docile; ready to 
do or to learn; apt; not froward. 

Goode sir, be toward this tyme, 

And tarlc ought my trace, 

For I haue tythandis to telle. York Plays, p. 220. 
*Tis a good hearing when children are touard. 

Shak., T. of the b., v. 2. 182. 
3f. Promising; likely; forward. 

Why, that is spoken like a toward prince. 

Shak., 3 lien. VI.. ii. 2. GO. 
He was reputed in Norfolk, where he practised physic, 
a proper toward man, and as skilful a phjsiclan, for his 
age, as ever came there. G. Harvey, Four Letters. 

towardliness (td'jird-li-nes), w. The character 
of being toward ; readiness to do or learn ; apt- 
ness; docility. 

The beauty and towardliness of these children moved 
her brctlnen to envy. Raleigh, Hist. World. 

towardly (td'iird-li), a. [< toward, a., + -h/ 1 .] 
1. Ready to do or learn; apt; docile; tracta- 
ble ; compliant with duty. 

The towardly likellc-liood of this springall to do you 
honest seruice. Florio, It. Diet. (159S), Ep. Ded., p. (4J. 
I am like to have a towardly scholar of you. 

I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. CS. 
2f. Forward; promising; precocious; early ns 
regards season or state of advancement. 

Easterly windes blasteth towardly blossoms. 

Lyhj Lupbues and his England, p. 451. 
lie 's towardly, and will come on npacc. 

Drydcn, I'rol. to Wild Gallant. 

towardness (to'jird-nes), II. [< toward, a., + 
-ness.'] Tho character of being toward; do- 
cility; towardliness. 

There appeared In me som small shew of towardnes and 
diligence. Ascham, The Scholcmaster, p. 134. 

For the towardnes I see in thee. I must needs loue thee. 

Lyly, Euphucs and his England, p. 241. 

towards (to'iirdz), prep. and adv. [Early mod. 
E.nlso iowardcs; sometimes contracted toic’rds; 
< ME. loicardis, < AS. toweardcs, toward, < 10- 
wcard + adv. gen. -«.] I. prep. Same as toward. 

II. adv. Toward the place in question; for- 
ward. [Rare.] 

Tho, when ns still he saw him towards pace, 

He gan rencounter him in cquall race. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. i. 20. 
This fire, like the eye of gordinn snake 
Bewitch’d me toivards. Keats, Endj'mion, ill. 

towardst (to'iirdz), a. [Erroneously used for 
toward , «.] Same as toward, a., 1. 

There 's a great marriage 
Towards for him. Middleton, Chaste Maid, iii. 2. 

Here’s n fray towards ; but I will hold my hands, let 
who will part them. 

Middleton ( and another), Mayor of Queenborough, v. 1. 


tower 

towboat (to'bot), n. [< tow 1 + boat.] Any 
boat employed in towing a ship or vessel; a 
tugboat. 

tow-cock (to'kok), n. A species of bean: same 
as chowlcc. 

towel 1 (tou'el), n. [< ME. towaile, towaillCj 
tewclle, twaile, twayllc, < OF. touaillc, F. iouaillc 
= Pr. toalha = Sp. toalla = Pg. toalha = It. 
tovaglia, < ML. toacula, < OHG. dwahilla, dwa- 
hila , dwch da, MHG. twchclc , twehel , dwchcle, 
dwclc (also quchclc, G. dial, qiidhlc ), a towel, = 
D. dwaal, a towel, dwell, a clout, = AS. thwcldee 
= Goth. *thwahljo, a towel; from a noun shown 
in AS. thwcdl, washing, bath, = OHG. dwahal, 
bath, = Icel. thrdl, soap, = Goth, thwahl , wash- 
ing, bath (cf. MHG. twuhcl, tub), < AS. tlurcdn 
= OS. thwahan =OIIG. dwahan, MHG. twahen, 
dwahen, G. (dial.) zwagen , wash, bathe, = Icel. 
thru =Dau. toe = Sw. trfl, wash, = Goth, thwa- 
han, wash, bathe; cf. OPruss. twaxtan, a batli- 
ing-dress.j 1. A cloth used for wiping any- 
thing dry; especially, a cloth for drying the 
person after bathing or washing. 

Tliebus eek a fair towaille him brought e, 

To drye him with. Chaucer, Monk s Tale, 1. 755. 

Item, iiij. tcwclles playn warke, eclie cont' in lenthe ij. 
jerds, dim'. Paston Letters, I. 489. 

With a cleane Towel, not with his shirt, for this would 
make them blockish and forgetfull. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 194. 

2. Ecclcs. • GO Tho rich covering of silk and 
gold which used to be laid over the top of the 
altar except during mass, (b) A linen altar- 
cloth — An oaken towel, a cudgel. (Slang.] 

I have here a good oaken towel nt your service. 

Smollett, Humphrey Clinker, J. Melford to Sir W. Phillips, 

(Path, May 17. 

A lead towel, a bullet. [Slang.] 

Make Nunky surrender bis dibs, 

Rub bis pate with a pair of lead towels. 

J. Smith, Rejected Addresses, xx. 

Dish-towel, a towel for wiping dishes after they are 
washed.— Glass-toweL Same as glass-cloth .— Turkish 
toweL Sec Turkish. 

towel 1 (tou'el), r . ; pret. and pp. toweled, tow- 
elled, ppr. toweling, towelling. [< toweil, „.] 

1. trans. 1. To nib or wipe with a towel. 

Ho now appeared in his doorway, toicelling his hands. 

Dickens, Great Expectations, xxxvi. 

2. To cudgel; lam. [Slang.] 

ii. intrans. To use a towel ; rub or wipe with 
a towel. 

Letting Ills head drop Into a festoon of towel, and towel- 
ling away at his two ear's. 

Dickens, Great Expectations, xxvi. 

towel 2 t, ii. Same as tcwcl. 

towel-gourd (tou'cl-gord), n. See sponge- 
gourd. 

towel-horse (tou'el-liors), n. A wooden frame 
or stand to bang towels on. 

toweling, towelling (tou'el-ing), n. [< toiccC 
+ -ingt.] 1. Material used for towels, whether 
rnado in separate towels with borders, etc., or 
iu continuous pieces, sold by the yard. Com- 
pare huckaback, crash, diaper, glass-cloth . — 2. 
A piece of the stuff used for towels ; a towel. 
[Rare.] 

A clean ewer with a fair towelling. 

Browning, Might of the Duchess, xi. 

3. A whipping; a thrashing. [Slang.] 

I got a towelling, but it did not do nie much good. 

Mayhew, London Laboui and London Poor, I. 409. 
Elephant toweling, a variety of huckaback much used 
as a foundation for crewel embroider)'. — Toweling em- 
broidery, decorative work done in heavy material, such 
ns toweling, usually by a combination of drawn uork and 
needlework, with the addition of fringes. — Turkish tow- 
eling. See Turkish. 

towel-rack (tou'el-rnk), ii. A frame or bar 
over which towels are hung; a towel-horse. 

towel-roller (tou'ol-ro'ltr), n. The revolving 
bar for a roller-towel. 

towendt, v. i. [ME. toiccudcn ; < to-- + wend.] 
To turn aside. 

tower 1 (tou'tr), II. [< ME. tour, tur (also for), < 
AS. tur(lurr-) (also torr) = MD. toren, torre, D. 
toren = OHG. turra, turri, MHG. turn, limn, G. 
tur in (dial, turn) = Sw. torn = Dan. taarn (the 
final m and n are unexplained) = OF. tur, tour 
(whence in part the ME. word), F. tour = Pr. 
tor = Sp. It. torre, a tower, : Gael, torr = Ir. 
tor = W. tier, tower, < L. turris = Gr. rhpate, 
rrppi f, tower, height, bastion. Hence turret. 
Cf. for 1 .] 1. A building lofty in proportion 
to its lateral dimensions, of any form in plan, 
whether insulated or forming part of a church, 
castle, or other edifice. Towers have been erected 
from the earliest ages as memorials, and for purposes of 
religion and defense. Among towers are Included the 
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mlnaretB attached to Mohammedan mosques; the lofty 
hell-towers of Russia ; the pillar or round towers of India, 
Ireland, and other places (see round tower); the square 
and octagonal towers at the west ends, crossings, etc., of 



Towers Forming the Chief Element in a Church UcMgn — Western 
facade of Notre Dame, Paris, built in the lath and the early part of 
the 13th century 


churches ; the massive keeps and gate- and wnll-towers of 
castles and mansions ; the peels of Scottish fortresses ; the 
pagodas of India and China; the pharos, the campanile, 
anil a great variety of similar buildings Compare spire* 
and steeple, and see cuts under bridge tower, campanile, 
castle, gabled, gate-tower, keep, lantern, pagoda, peel, and 
Rhenish. 

On the West syde is a fair Tour and an liighe, for Belles, 
'strongly made. MandeviUc, Travels, p. 7ft. 

In the early pointed architecture of England, western 
towers are less common and less imposing than those of 
early Gothic buildings in France. But the Norman fea- 
ture of a vast tower at the crossing of nave and transept, 
seldom ndopted by the French Gothic builders, was per- 
petuated in England 

C. 11, Moore , Gothic Architecture, p 1C5. 

2. In early and medieval warfare, a tall, movable 
wooden structure used in storming a fortified 
place. The height of the tower was such as to overtop 
the walls and other fortifications of the besieged place. 
Such towers were frequently combined with a battering- 
ram, and thus served the double purpose of breaching 
the walls and giving protection to the besiegers. 

3. A citadel; a fortress; a place of defense or 
protection. 

Thou hast been a shelter for me, and a strong tower 
from the enemy. Be. Ixl. 3. 

4f. In astrol . , a mansion. 


Now fleetli Venus into Cylcnius tour. 

Chaucer, Complaint of Mare, 1. 113. 

5. In her., a bearing representing a fortified 
tower with battlements and usually a gate with 
a portcullis. — 6. A high commode or head- 
dress worn by women in the 
reigns of William III. and 
Anne. It was built up of paste- 
board. ribbons, and lace; the lace 
and ribbons were disposed in alter- 
nate tiers, or the latter were formed 
into high stiffened bows, draped or 
not, according to taste, with n Incc 
scarf or veil that streamed down 
each siduof the pinnacle. Compare 
fontange and commode. 

Lay trains of amorous intrigues 
In tow'rs, and curls, and periwigs. 

S. Duller, Iludibras to liiB Lady, 

11. lbO. 

7f. A wig or the natural hair 
built up very high. 

Her Tour wou’d keep 
In Curl no longer. 

Etheregc, The Man of Mode, ii 1. 

And Art gives Colour which with Nature vyes ; 

The well-wove Tours they wear their own arc thought. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love, iii. 



Tower Hcml-dress, time 
of William III 


Denitratlng tower. Same as denit rificator .— Gabled 
tower. See ga bled. — Glover’s tower. Same nsdenitri/i- 
cator.— Martello tower, a small circular fort with very 
thick walls, built chiefly on sea-coasts to prevent the land- 
ing of enemies. The name is variously said to be derived 
from the hammer (It. martello ) used to strike the alarm- 
bell with which such towers built on the Italian coasts ns 
a defenso against pirates by Charles V. were furnished ; 
from the name of a Corsican who invented the structure; 
and from Mortella in Corsica, where a tower of this kind 
strongly resisted an English naval force in 1704. The effi- 
ciency of this work induced the British authorities to build 
a large number of martello towers on their coasts, espe- 
cially opposite France, in anticipation of Napoleon’s threat- 
ened invasion. They are in two stages, the basement story' 
containing store-rooms and magazine, the upper serving 
as a casemate for the defenders ; the roof is shell-pioof. 
The armament is a single heavy traversing gun. Similar 
towers afterward erected by Austria on the coast of the 


Adriatic and on the Danube are called Maximilian towers 
(Laroussc ).— Mural tower. See mural.— Round tower, 
a tall, slender tower 
tapering from the 
base upward, of cir- 
cular section, and 
generally with a con- 
ical top. Round tow- 
ers arc often met 
with in Ireland, and 
occur, but much 
more rarely, in Scot- 
land, rising from 30 
to 130 feet in height, 
and having a diame- 
ter of from 20 to 30 
feet. A variety of 
theories have been 
advanced in regard 
to the period of 
these towers and 
the purposes they 
were designed to 
serve, and antiquari- 
nn opinion has been 
greatly divided on 
these subjects; their 
construction has 
been assigned by 
some lending au- 
thorities to a period 
ranging from the 
ninth to the twelfth 
century', nnd they 
have been supposed 
to have served as 
strongholds into 
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Round Tower at Ardmore. County 
Waterford, Ireland. 


which, in times of danger, the ecclesiastics, and perhaps 
the inhabitants of the neighborhood, could retreat with 
their valuables.— Tower bastion, in fort., a email tower 
In the form of a bastion, with rooms or ceils underneath 
for men nnd guns.— Tower of London (often called 
simply the Tower), a tower or keep, now a large assem- 
blage of buildings occupying an area of 12 or 13 acres, on 
an elevation just beyond the old walls of the city of Lon- 
don, southeastward, on the northern bank of the Thames. 
The tower proper, called the White Tower, is the keep of 
the castle built by William the Conqueror. The Tower was 
originally at once a fortress or citadel and a palace, where 
the kings of England sometimes resided ; and It was after- 
ward used as a state prison. To the northwest is Tower 
Hill, where stood the scaffold for the execution of traitors. 
The collection of buildings now included under tho namo 
of the Tower is used as an arsenal, a garrison, and a re- 
pository of various objects of public interest,— Tower of 
silence. See silence, — Water-tower. Same as stand- 
pipe, 7. 

tower 1 (tou'6r), v. [< foifvr 1 , «.] I. intrans. 1. 
To riso or extend far upward like a tower; rise 
high or aloft. 

An enormous tulip-tree, which towered like a giant 
abovo all the other trees of the neighborhood. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 447. 

2. To soar aloft, as a bird ; specifically — («) to 
soar as a lark in the act of singing; (b) to rise 
straight up in tho air, as a wounded bird (see 
towering , ».); (r) to mount up, as a hawk to be 
able to swoop down on tho quarry. 

No marvel, an it like your majesty, 

My lord protector’s hawks ilo fewer so well. 

Shak., 2 lien VI., Ii. 1. 10. 

I have tower'd 

For victory like a falcon in the clouds. 

Fletcher ( and another), False One, v. 3. 

lit traits. To rise aloft into. [Rare.] 

Vet oft they quit 

The clank, and rising on stilt pennons, tower 
The inid-aereal sky. Milton, I*. L., vil. 441. 

tower 2 t, »• An obsolete form of tour". 

tower-clock (tou'er-klok), 11 . A lnrf-o form of 
cloek, adapted for use on public buildings, 
church-towers, etc. The woiks arc supported by a 
strong framework of metal, and the pcndulmn-rod is usu- 
ally passed through an opening In the floor beneath the 
clock. 

tower-cress (tou'6r-kres), 11 . A European cru- 
ciferous plant, Arab is Turrita , a tall, stiff, erect 
biennial with pods 3 inches long, all curved 
downward, and turned to one side in a long ra- 


ceme. 

towered (tou'6rd), a. [< tower + -cd 3 .] 1. 
Having or bearing towers ; adorned or defended 
by towers, filial:,, A. and C., iv. 14. 4. — 2. In 
her., having towers or turrets: noting a castle 
or a city wall used as a hearing. A tower towered 
is a bearing representing a fortified tower, generally round, 
with turrets rising from its top, the number of which is 
usually expressed in the blazon, 
towerett, n. [< lower + -ct ; cf. turret.'] A small 
tower. Joijc, Expos, of Daniel, i. 
towering (tou'6r-ing), p. a. [Ppr. of tower, r.] 

1. Very tall or lofty: as, to leering heights. 

Singly, mctliinks, yon tow'ring chief I meet, 

And stretch the dreadful Hector at my feet. 

Pope, Iliad, xiil. 113. 

2. Exceedingly or increasingly violent; rising 
to an extreme height or intense degree : as, a 
towering rage. 

All else is toicering plirensy and distraction. 

Addison, Cato, ii. 1. 

3. In her., soino as soarant. 


towing-net 

towering (tou'6r-ing), n. [Verbal n. of tower, 
i\] The act of one who towers ; specifically, 
the convulsive action of a bird which, when 
wounded in a certain way, flies straight up in 
the air as long as life lasts, and then drops dead; 
also, the flight thus made. See the quotation. 

The “fixing of the wing” of a mortally wounded bird . . . 
is simply a muscular rigidity, due to nervous shock, and 
of apart with the convulsive muscular action which, un- 
der similar circumstances, results in the well-known tow- 
ering of hard-hit birds. Coues, Science, X. 322. 

towerlet (tou'6r-let), n. [< tower 1 4- -let.] A 
little tower. J. Baillic. [Rare.] 
tower-mill (tou'6r-mil), n. Same as smoclc-mill. 
tower-mustard (tou'er-mus // tjird), n. A crucif- 
erous plant, Arabis pcrfoliata,! ound in Europe, 
Asia, North America, and Australia. It is an 
erect plant 2 feet high, with clasping leaves and long and 
very narrow erect pods. The name is applied also to the 
tower-cress. 

tower-owl (tou'6r-oul), 11 . The belfry-owl 01 * 
church-owl: so called from its frequent or 
habitual nesting-place in populous districts. 
See cut under barn-owl. 

A special variety of owl, the tower-owl, which preferably 
nests in bell-towers of churches. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXX. 401. 

tower-shell (tou'fcr-sliel), n. A gastropod of 
the family Turritcllidx. 

towerwort (tou'fcr-wert), n. The tower-raus* 
tard and some allied species of Arabis, for- 
merly classed as Turrit is. 

towery (tou'6r-i), a. [< tower + -i/ 1 .] 1. Hav- 
ing towers; adorned or defended by towers; 
towered. [Rare.] 

Rise, crown’d with light, imperial Salem, rise 1 
Exalt thy towery head, and lift thy eyes! 

Pope, Messiah, 1. SC. 

2. Lofty; elevated; towering. 

1, who for very' sport of heart would . . . pluck down 

A vulture from his towery perching. Keats, Endymion, i. 

towhead (to'hed), 11 . [< tow 3 + head.] 1. A 
flaxen-lmired person. — 2. One whose hair is 
tousled or rumpled up like a bunch of tow. — 

3. Tho hooded merganser, Bopliodytcs cuculla- 
tus; the mosshead. G. Trumbull, 1888. See cut 
under merganser. [Southern U. S.] 

tow-headed (to'hed'ed), Having hair resem- 

bling tow. 

towhee (tou'ho), n. [So called from its note.] 
The chewink, ground-robin, or marsh-robin of 
the United States, Pipilo cn/throphthabnus, or 
any other species of tho genus Pipilo: more 
fully called towhee bunting. Some of the western 
pipllos to which the name extends have, however, a cry 
more like the mewing of the catbiul. See cut under Pi- 
pilo, and compatc tuwhit and tuwlioo. — Oregon towhee, 
a black, white, and chestnut towhee bunting, Pipilo macu- 
talus oregonus, with spotted scapulnrs. 

to-whilest, conj. [ME., < to- 1 + white.] "While, 
York Plays , p. 3. 

tow-hook (to'liuk), v. A tool used by artillery- 
men in unpacking ammunition-chests, 
towindt, v. i. [ME., < to- 3 + wind 1 .] 1. To 
whirl about; revolve. 

In his hondc 

His myghty sperc, as he was wont to fightc, 

Ho shaketh so that almost it to-wondc. 

Chaucer, Complaint of Mars, 1. 102. 

2. To go to pieces. 

A1 to peces ho towond. Sir Ferumbras, 1. 25GS. 

towing 1 (to'ing), v. [Verbal n. of tow 1 ,v.] 1. 
The act or work of drawing anything in tow; 
also, a charge made or an expense incurred for 
towing a vessel to or from her wharf, etc.; tow- 
age. — 2. A sort of dredging done with a tow- 
ing-net dragged over the surface ol tho water 
for tho purpose of procuring specimens of nat- 
ural history; also, the net results of such dredg- 
ing, or the specimens thus procured. 

A collection received from him in June indicates that 
the many rare opportunities aifoided him for obtaining 
specimens [in dredging) were not neglected, and the sur- 
face towings lie obtained are very 1 ich in interesting forms. 

Smithsonian Deport, 18S7, ii. 135. 

towing 2 (to'ing), n. [< tow 3 + -big 1 .] In curled- 
hair inanuf., the operation of picking to pieces 
the ropes of hair after they have been steeped 
in water and then subjected to slow heat, 
towing-bitts (to'ing-bits), v. pi. Upright tim- 
bers projecting above the deck in the after part 
of a towboat, used for securing a tow-line, 
towing-bridle (td'ing-brUdl), 11 . An iron rod 
or piece of stout chain secured at each end to 
a towboat's deck, and having a large hook in the 
middle fitted for making fast a tow-rope, 
to wing-book (to'ing-huk), n. Tho hook on a 
towing-bridle. 

towing-net (to'ing-net), n. A sort of drag-net 
or dredge of various sizes, made of strong can- 



to wing-net 

vas, and used in the collection of specimens of 
natural history ; a tow-net. See towing 1 , 2. 
towing-path (to'iug-patli), n. A tow-path. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, xi. 
towirig-post (to'ing-post), n. Same as iowing- 
timber. 

towing-rope (to'ing-rop), «. Same as to in- 
line, 1. 

towing-timber (t6'ing-tim ,/ V>6r), n. Naut., a 
strong piece of timber fixed in a boat, to which 
a tow-rope maybe made fast when required, 
tow-iron (to'i'irn), n. A toggle-iron used in 
whaling; the harpoon attached to the tow-line, 
tow-line (to'lin), n. 1. A hawserused for tow- 
ing vessels. Also towing-rope. — 2. In whaling, 
the long line which is attached to the toggle- 
iron or harpoon, and by means of which the 
whalo is made fast to the boat, and may tow it. 

Also tow-rope. 

town (toun), u. and a. [< ME. town, tonn, Inn, 
< AS. tun, hedge, fence, iuclosure, farm-house, 
= OS. tun = D. fuiii, hedge, garden, = MLG. tun 
= OHG. MHG. tun, G. mini, an inclosure, hedge, 
= Icel. tun, the inclosed infield, homestead, 
dwelling-house; cf. Old Celtic *f?«ii, appearing 
as -dunum in Latinized names of places, like 
Angusto-dunum, Lug-dunum, and in Olr.dfiii, cas- 
tle, city, W. (till, a hill-fort, dinas, town. Hence 
tine 1 , v.] I. ii. 1. An inclosure; a collection 
of houses inclosed by a hedge, palisade, or wall 
for safety; a walled or fortified place. 

And the kynge Eion com with all his pcple, and be* 
seged toivn all a-boute. Merlin (E. L. T. S.), Hi. CIO. 

When necessity, by reason of wnrrcs and troubles, caused 
whole thorpes to bee with such tunes [hedges] enuironed 
about, those enclosed places did thereby take the name 
of tunes , afterward pronounced toimes. 

Vcrskgan, Rest, of Decayed Intelligence (ed. 1028), p. 203. 

2. Any collection of houses larger than a vil- 
lage: in a general sense, a city or borough: as, 
London town ; within a mile of Edinburgh town ; 
often opposed to country, in which use it is usu- 
ally preceded by the definite article. It is fre- 
qitently applied absolutely, and without the proper name 
of the place, to a metropolis or county town, or to the 
particular city In which or in the vicinity of which the 
speaker or writer is: as, to go to toicn; to be in town — 
London being in many cases implied by English writers. 

Byt not on thy brede and lay hit doun — 

That is no curtcyse to vfc in toirn. 

Dabccs Book( E. E. T. S.) f p. 300. 

Ten. I know not when he will come to town. 

Moll. He’s in town ; this nyght he sups at the Lion in 
Shoreditch. Dckker and Keister, Westward IIo, iii. 1. 

The first of our society is a gentleman of Worcester- 
shire, of ancient descent, a Baronet, his name Sir Roger 
de Coverley. . . . When he Is in toirn, he lives in Soho 
Square. Addison, Spectator, No. 2. 

As Borne fond virgin whom her mother’s care 
Drags from the town to wholesome country air. 

Pope, To Miss Blount, ii. 
God made the country, and man made the town. 

Coirpcr, Task, 1. 740. 

3. A largo assemblage of adjoining or nearly 
adjoining houses, to which a market is usually 
incident, and which is not a city or bishop’s 
see. [Eng.] — 4. A tithing; a vill; a subdi- 
vision of a county, as a parish is a subdivision 
of a diocese. [Eng.] 

From the returns of the reign of Edward II. it is clear 
that the sheriff communicated the royal writ to the toicns 
of his county. Stulls, Const. Hist., § 422. 

5. The body of persons resident in a town or 
city; the townspeople: with the. 

Mrs. Candour. The town talks of nothing else. 

Maria. I am very sorry, ma’am, the town has so little 
to do. Sheridan, School for Scandal, I. 1. 

6. In legal usage in the United States : (n) In 
many of the States, one of the several subdivi- 
sions into which each county is divided, more ac- 
curately called, in the New England States and 
some others, township, {b) In most of the States, 
the corporation, or quasi corporation, composed 
of the inhabitants of one of such subdivisions, 
in some States designated by law as a township 
or incorporated township or township organiza- 
tion. (c) In a few of the States, a municipal 
corporation (not formed of one of the subdivi- 
sions of a county, but having its own boundaries 
like a city) with less elaborate organization and 
powers than a city. The word town is popularly used 
both in those senses, and also in the sense of ‘ a collection 
of dwellings,’ which is characteristic of most towns. Thus, 
the name of a town, such as Farmington, serves to indi- 
cate, according to the context, cither the geographical 
area, as in the phrase "the boundaries of the town "(indi- 
cated on maps by a light or dotted line), or the body poli- 
tic, as in speaking of the town and county highways re- 
spectively, or the central settlement from which distances 
are usually measured, as on the sign-boards. When used in 
the general sense of a densely populated community, the 
boundaries are usually not identical with those of any 
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primary division of the county, but include only the space 
occupied by agglomerated houses. 

7. A farm or farmstead ; a farm-house with its 
connected buildings. [Scotland, Ireland, and 
the North of England.] — Cautionary town. See 
cautionary.— County town. See county b— Free town. 
See/r<?e city, under city.— Laws of the Hanse towns. 
See Ilanse*.— Man about town. See man.— Prairie- 
dog towns. See prairie-dog.— To come upon the town, 
See come.— To paint the town red. See paint.— Town 
and gown. See gouni.— Town-bonding acts or laws. 
See fcornfi. — Town’s husband, (a) One who holds the 
office of a steward in looking after the affairs of a town. 
Compare ship's husband, under husband. 

The following advertisement appears in the Hull Ad- 
vertiser, Aug. 8, 1795. "Guild-hall, Kingston upon Hull, 
August 7, 1795. Wanted by the Corporation of this Town, 
a proper person for the office of Toicn s Husband, or Com- 
mon Officer. lie must be well acquainted with Acconipts, 
capable of drawing Plans and Estimates for Buildings, and 
accustomed to inspect the workmanship of Mechanics.” 

N. and Q., 7th ser., VIII. 490. 
(&) An officer of a parish who collects moneys from the 
parents of illegitimate children for the maintenance of 
the latter. Ilalliwell [Prov. Eng ) = Syn. 2 and 3. Ham- 
let, Village, Town, City. A hamlet is a group of houses 
smaller than a village . The use of the other words in the 
United Kingdom is generally more precise than it is in 
the United States, but all are used more or less loosely. 
A village may have a church, but has generally no mar- 
ket; a town has both, and is frequently incorporated; a 
city is a corporate town, and is or has formerly been the 
see of a bishop, with a cathedral. In the United States a 
village is smaller than a town, and a town usually smaller 
than a city; there are incorporated villages as well as 
cities. Some places incorporated as cities are smaller than 
many that have only a town organization. 

II. a. Of, portaining to, or characteristic of 
a town; urban: as. foinilife; toicn manners. — 
Town cards, a size of cards 2 by 3 inches. [Eng ]— Town 
cause. See cause.— Town clerk. See clerk.— Town 
council, the governing body in a municipality, elected by 
the ratepajers. [Great Britain.]— Town crier, a public 
crier; oue who makes proclamation. 

I lind as lief the town-crier spoke my lines. 

Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 4. 
Town gate, the highroad through a town or village. Hal- 
liwell. [Eng.] — Town haU, a large hall or building be- 
longing to a town or borough, in which the town’s business 
is transacted, and which is frequently used as a place of 
public assemblj ; a town house.— Town house, (a) A 
building containing offices, halls, etc., for the transaction 
of municipal business, the holding of public meetings, 
etc. ; a town hall. (0) The town prison ; a bridewell, (c) A 
poorhouse. (d) A house or mansion in town, as distin- 
guished from a country residence. — Town rake, a man 
living loosely about town ; a roving, dissipated fellow. 

Lewdness and intemperance are not of so bad conse- 
quences in a toicn-rake as in a divine. 

Swift, Examiner, No. 29. 
Town top, a large top, formerly common in English vil- 
lages, for public sport, and whipped by several boys at the 
same time. 

town-adjutant (toun'aj'q-tant), n. Milit ., an 
officer on the staff of a garrison who is charged 
with maintaining discipline, etc. IIo ranks as 
a nontenant. [Eng-] 

townamet, n. An erroneous spelling of to-namc. 
town-boxt (toun'boks), n. Tlio money-chest or 
common fund of a town or municipal corpora- 
tion. 

Upon the confiscation of them to their Town-box or Ex- 
chequer, they might well have nllowed Mr. Calvin ... a 
salary beyond an hundred pounds. 

Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 11. (DanVs.) 

town- council or (toun'koun'sil-qr), n. A mem- 
ber of a town council, specifically a member 
who is not the mayor or provost or who is not 
a magistrate. [Great Britain.] 
town-cress (toun'kres), n. [< ME. *to\mlccrs , 
< AS. tun-cscrsc, < tun, iuclosure (garden), + 
crcrsc, cress: see town and cress, ] The garden 
poppergrass, Lcpidium sativum. 
towned (tound), a. Furnished with towns. 
[Rare.] 

The continent is . . . very well peopled ami towned. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, III. 254. 

tow-net (to'not), n. A tow’ing-net. A T aturc. 
XXXVII. 438. 

townfolk (toun 'f ok), n. [< ME. tunfolk; < town 
+ folk.] People who live in towns, 
town-liusband (toun'huz'band), n. Same as 
town's husband (b) (which see, under town). 
townish (tou'nish), a. [< town + -ish 1 .] 1. 
Of, pertaining to, or living in town. 

Presently ther had a thousand of contrc, 

Without tho tmenishe peple, vnto se. 

Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1 2443. 

Would needs go see her townish sisteia house. 

Wyatt, Satires, Mean and Sure Estate, 1. 4. 
2. Characteristic of tho town as distinguished 
from the country : as, townish maimers, 
townland (toun'land), n. In Ireland, a division 
of a parish ; a township. 

The modem townland maybe looked upon as the repre- 
sentative of all the parcels of land, of whatever denomina- 
tion from the BaileBiatachdown, which had separate des- 
ignations. 

IF. K. Sullivan, Introd. to O’Cuny’s Anc. Irish, p. xcviii. 


tow-rope 

townless (toun'les), a. Lacking towns. Howell, 
Forreine Travell, p. 4G. 

townlet (tonn'let), n. [< town + -let.’] A petty 
town. Southey, The Doctor, cxviii. 

Townley marbles. A collection of Greek and 
Roman sculpture which forms a part of the 
gallery of antiquities belonging to the British 
Museum, and is named from Charles Townley, 
of Lancashire, England, who made the collec- 
tion. ' 

town-major (toun'ma'jor),ti. Milit., a garrison 
officer ranking with a captain. His duties are 
much tiio same as those of the town-adjutant, 
town-meeting (toun'me'ting), 11 . In New Eng- 
land, New York, Wisconsin, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, and Illinois, a primary meeting of the vot- 
ers of a town or township, legally summoned 
for the consideration of matters of local admin- 
istration. The functions of the town-meeting 
are most extensive in New- England. 

In a town-meeting the great secret of political science 
was uncovered, and the problem solved how to give every 
individual his fair weight in the government without any 
disorder from numbers. 

Emerson, Hist. Discourse at Concord. 

townseliket, a. [Appar. for * townslike, or more 
prob. for * townlike , equiv. to * townly , < town 1 + 
like-, -ly 1 .] Bourgeois; plebeian. 

The riche merchaunt, the poore Squier, the wise plough 
man, and the good toivnselike craftsman, needes no daugh- 
ter in lawe that can fril and paint her seife, but sucli as 
bo skilfull very well to spinne. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Heliowes, 1577), p. 296. 

townsfolk (tounz'fok), rt.pl. [< town’s, poss. of. 
town, + folk. Cl. townfolk.] People of a town 
or citv; people who live in towns, 
township (toun'ship), n. [< ME. * tounschipc , < 
AS. tunscipe, < full, iuclosure, town, + -scipe, E. 
-ship.] 1. In Anglo-Saxon times, the area of 
land occupied by a community inhabiting a 
fenced homestead, a farm, or a village surround- 
ed by an inclosure. 5. Howell, Taxes in Eng- 
land. I. 8. — 2. In law: (a) In England, a town 
or vill whero there are more than one in a 
parish ; a division of a parish in which there 
is a separate constable, and for which there 
may ho separate overseers of tho poor. (b) In 
tho United States, a territorial district, subor- 
dinate to a county, into which counties in many 
of the States are divided, the inhabitants of 
which are invested with political and adminis- 
trative powers for regulating their own minor 
local affairs, such as repairing roads, maintain- 
ing schools, and providing for the poor; also, 
the inhabitants of such a district in their or- 
ganized capacity. In the newer States, in which the 
divisions were laid oil by government survey, a totemhip 
contains thirty-six square miles. Tile subdivisions of Cali- 
fornia counties arc called judicial townships. The town- 
ships of Wisconsin are more often called towns; those of 
Maine aiql New Hampshire are corporations. Compare 
foil'll, 0. 

3. In Australia, a village or small town. 
townsmail(tounz'man), ».; pi .townsmen (-men). 

[< town’s, poss. of town, + man.] 1. An in- 
habitant of a town. 

These rivers doc runne into the towns to the great com- 
modity of the townsmen. Cory at, Crudities, I. 124. 

2. A fellow-inhabitant of a town; a fellow- 
citizen. 

Tile subject of debate, a townsntasi slain. 

rope, Iiind, xviii. 57S. 
3f. A town officer now called a selectman. 
[Now Eng.] 

townspeople (tounz'pe' / pl), «. [< town’s, poss. 
of foini, + people.] The inhabitants, collec- 
tively, of a town or city; townsfolk, especially 
in distinction from country folk or the rural 
population. 

town-talk (toun'tuk'), «. The common talk of 
a town; a subject of common conversation or 
gossip. 

In twelve hours it shall he town-talk. Sir R. L' Estrange. 

News, politics, censure, family management, or town • 
talk, she always diverted to something else. 

Swift, Death of Stella, 
town-wall (toun'wul'), «■ A wall inclosing a 
town. 

townward, townwards (toun'wiird, -wiirdz), , 
(id u. [< town 4- -ward, -wards.] ' Toward tho 
town; in the direction of a town, 
towny (tou'ni), n. ; pi. townies (-niz). [< town + 
dim. -1/2.] A townsman; specifically, a citizen 
of a town as distinguished from a member of a 
collego situated within its limits. [Slang.] 
tow-path (to'path), n. Tho path on tho hank 
of a canal or river along which draft-animals 
travel wheu towing boats, 
tow-rope (to'rop), ii. Same as tow-line. 
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towse 

towset, v. See tousc. 
towser, towzer, n. See touser. 
towsie, towzie (tou'zi or tii'zi), a. [< tousc + 
-i / 1 = So. -!>.] See tousy. 
tow-willy (to'wiF'i), ». [Imitative.] Tlie san- 
derling, Galidris arcnaria. See cut under san- 
derling. [Prov. Eng.] 

towy (to'i), a. [< tow" + -i/l.] Containing or 
resembling tow. 
towzet, u. See tousc. 
towzie, a. See towsie. 
toxaemia, toxaemic. See toxemia, toxemic. 
toxalbumin (tok-sal-bu'min), it. [< /ox(ic) + 
albumin.'] A poisonous ptomaine; toxin, 
toxanemia, toxanasmia (tok-sa-uo'mi-il), n. 
[NL. toxanicmia; < tox(ic) + anosmia. ] Anemia 
caused by the action of poisons, 
toxaspiral (tok'sa-spi-ral), a. [< toxuspirc + 
-al.] Pertaining to a toxaspire, or haring its 
characters : as, a toxaspiral mierosclero. 
toxaspire (tok'sa-splr), n. [< Gr. TiSfor, a bow, 
+ a-eipa, a coil: see spire 2 .] Of sponge-spieules, 
a mierosclero or flesh-spicule ropresonting ono 
turn and part of another turn of a cylindrical 
spiral of a higher pitch than that of a sigma- 
spire. Viewed in one direction the toxaspire presents 
the conventional ilgnre of a bon recurved at eacli end 
(whence the name). See torius. Sottas. 

A turn and n part of a turn of a spiral of somewhat 
higher pitcli than that of nsigmaspirc gives the toxaspire. 

Eilcyc. Brit., XXII. 417. 

toxedt (tokst), a. [Short for intoxicated. Cf. 
tossicatcd .] Intoxicated. 

His guts full stuft, and hraines well toxl with wine 
Ueytcood, Dialogues (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 101). 

toxemia, toxsemia (tok-se'mi-ii), n. [I\ T L. tox.r- 
mia, < Gr. rofindv (seo toxic)j poison, + a'tfia, 
blood.] Tho presence of a toxic substauce or 
substances in tho blood; septicemia; blood- 
poisoning. 

toxemic, toxamic (tok-se'mik), a. [< toxemia 
+ -ic.] Pertaining to or of the nature of toxe- 
mia; affected with toxemia; septicemic, 
toxic (tok'sik), a. [= F. toxique, < L. toxicum, 
< Gr. rofisdi’, sc. QapttaUv, poison, orig. poison 
with which arrows were dipped, nout. of -oriadf, 
belonging to arrows or archery. < r o;ov, a bow. 
Hence ult. intoxicate.] 1. Of or pertaining to 
toxicants; poisonous. — 2. Toxicological: as, 
toxic symptoms — Toxic convulsion, a convulsion 
caused by any toxic agent acting on tho nervous system. 
—Toxic dementia, feeble mental action due to pro. 
longed action of toxic agents, as lead, alcohol, or opium. 
—Toxic epilepsy. See tpiUpsy. 
toxical (tok'si-kal), a. [< toxic + -al.] Same 
as toxic. 

toxically (tok'si-knl-i), ad r. By toxicants, or 
stimulating or narcotic poisons ; with reference 
to toxicology. Alien, and Xcurol., EX. 304. 
toxicant (tok'si-kimt), a. and n. [< toxic + -ant. 
Cf. intoxicant.] I "a. Haring toxic effdet ; capa- 
ble of poisoning. 

II. ». A poison. 

toxicatet, v. t. [< ML. toxicatus, pp. of (oxicarc , 
poison, < toxicum, poison : sec toxic. Cf. intoxi- 
cate .] To poison ; intoxicate. 

Fcucr shakes him, his eye ’a (lull and (lead, 

And a strange megrim toxicates his head. 

Ueyicood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 618. 

toxicatet, a. [ME. toxicat, < L. toxicatus, pp.: 
see the verb.] Poisoned; poisonous; toxic. 

With toxicat uenym replete was certain. 

Rom. of Partcnay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 142D. 

toxicemia, toxiccemia (tok-si-se'mi-ii), n. [NL. 
toxictcmia , < Gr. ro^thdo, poison, + aiga, blood.] 
Same as toxemia. 

toxicity (tok-sis'i-ti), n. [< toxic + -t/;/.] The 
state of being toxic. Nature, XLIII. 504. 
Toxicodendron (tok*si-ko-den'drou), 71. [NL. 
(Thunberg, 1790), transferred from tho Toxi- 
codendron of Tournefort (1700), a genus, now 
ranked as a species, of sumac ( Ithus ), < Gr. ro*i- 
k6v , poison, + divtipov, tree.] A genus of apet- 
alous trees, of the order Euphorktaccsc and tribe 
Phi/llantJiCfC. It is characterized by usually whorled 
entire leaves, and apetalous dioecious flowers, the numer- 
ous nearly sessile anthers large, erect, and densely crowd- 
ed. The two species are natives of South Africa. They 
are small trees with very numerous rigid branches and co- 
riaceous leaves. They bear axillary flowers, the pistillate 
solitary, the staminate forming dense cymes. T. Capense, 
the Ilyzcnanchc globoid of many authors, is the hyena-poi- 
son or wolveboon of the Cape of Good Hope, where its poi- 
sonous fruit is pondered and sprinkled upon raw meat for 
the purpose of killing noxious animals, 
toxicoderma (tok"si-ko-der'rnii), it. [NL., < Gr. 
to^ik6v, poison, + 6 ippa, skin.] Same as toxico- 
dermitis. 

toxicodermatitis (tok'si-ko-dfer-mn-tl'tis), n. 
[NL.] Same as toxicodermitis. 


toxicodermitis (tok " si -kb - der - mi ' tis), n. 
[NL., < Gr. -ofiK 6v, poison, + dlppa, skin, + 
-il-is.] Inflammation of the skin due to an ir- 
ritant poison. 

toxicoid (tok'si-koid), a. [< Gr. rofotor, poison, 
+ elSoc, form.] Resembling poison. Dunglison. 
toxicological (tok‘ , si-ko-lo;j'i-kal), a. [< * toxi- 
cologic (= F. toxicologiquc ; as ioxicoiog-y + -ic) 
+ -of.] Of or pertaining to toxicology, 
toxicologically (tok // si-ko-loj'i-kal-i), ado. In 
a toxicological manner ; as regards toxicology, 
toxicologist (tok-si-kol'o-jist), n. [= F. toxi- 
cologistc ; as toxicoiog-y + -ist.] One wbo treats 
of or is versed in tho nature and action of poi- 
sons. 

toxicology (tok-si-kol'o-ji), n. [= F. toxicolo- 
gic, < Gr. rof tnir, poison, + -r.oyia, < /dyeiv, speak: 
seo -ology.] That branch of medicine which 
treats of poisons and their antidotes, and of the 
effects of excessive doses of medicines, 
toxicomania (tok'si-ko-ma'iii-ii), n. [< Gr. 
toJik 6v, poison, + /t avia, madness.] A morbid 
craving for poisonous substances. 
Toxicophidia (tok'si-ko-fid'i-ii), n. pi. [NL., 
< Gr. roZmbv, poison, + ofiSior, serpent: see 
Ophidia.] Venomous serpents collectively; the 
Noctta : used in a quasi-classificatory sense, 
liko Tlianatophidia. Sci. Amcr., N. S., LX. 
295. 

Toxicophis (tok-sik'o-fis), n. [NL. (Baird and 
Girard, 1853), < Gr. rotatin’, poison, + bdtf, a ser- 
pent.] A genus of venomous American ser- 
pents; the moccasins: now usually merged in 
Ancistrodon. See cut under moccasin. 
toxicosis (tok-si-ko'sis), it. [NL., < Gr. ropoar, 
poison.] A morbid condition produced by tbo 
action of a poison; a chronic poisoning, 
toxifer (tolc'si-fcr), n. In couch., any member 
of tho Toxifera or Toxoglossa. P, P. Carpenter, 
Leet. Molluscs, 1861. 

Toxifera (tok-sif'o-rii), n. pi. [NL.,< Gr. rofiKor, 
poison, + fl/ictv = li. bear 1 .] Samo as Toxo- 
glossa. 

Toxiglossa (tok-si-glos'ii), n. pi. [NL.] Samo 
as Toxoglossa. 
toxii, n. Plural of toxins. 
toxin, toxine (tok'sin), «. [< Gr. ToZtnir, poi- 
son, + -in-, -inc-.] Aav toxic ptomaine, 
toxiphobia (tok-si-fo'bi-ii), «. [NL., < Gr. ro;i- 
(mSv). poison, + feiir.] A morbid fear of 
being poisoned. 

toxius (tok'si-us), n.; pi. toxii (-1). [NL., < 
Gr. r 6iov, a bow.] In sponges, a flesh-spiculo 
or mieroselero curved in tho middle, but with 
both ends straight. 

Toxocampa(tok-so-kitm'pii), ». [NL. (Guende, 
1841), < Gr. rofor, a bow, + \a/ izq, a enteiliillnr.j 
A genus of noetuid moths, typical of a family 
Toxocampid.r. Tlie body is slender, the head not fas- 
ciculate, and tile leps arc ratber roimst. TlicBpccics are 
found in rttrope, India, nod South Africa. The larvrc 
live on leguminous plants. 

Toxocampidte (tok-so-hum'pi-do), «. pi. [NL. 
(Guenf’D, 1852), < Toxocampa + -idee.] A fam- 
ily of noetuid moths, containing forms related 
to the Ophittsidtr, of moderate or rather large 
size, with ample posterior wings, and tho abdo- 
men of tho female often elevated. About 25 
species of 0 genera are represented in South 
America, Africa, tho East Indies, and Europe. 
Toxodon (tok'so-don), n. [NL. (Owen), < Gr. 
rdfor, a bow, + odoi'y (oiloiv-) — E. tooth.] Tho 
typical genus of tho Toxodonta, based upon 
the remains of nil animal about ns large ns 
a hippopotamus, discovered by Darwin, mnnv 
examples of which have sineo boen found ill 
Ploistoceno doposits in the Argentine Repub- 
lic, as T. platcnsis. 

toxodont (tok'so-dont), a. and n. I. a. Per- 
taining to tho Toxodonta, or having tlioir char- 
acters. 

II, n. A mammal of tho order Toxodonta. 
Toxodonta, Toxodontia(tok-s6-don'tji, -shi-ii), 
u. pi. [NL., pi. of J'oxodou(t-).] An order of 
fossil subunguhito quadrupeds, or a suborder 
of Taxropoda, named from the genus Toxodon. 
It covers some generalized South American forms ex- 
hibiting cross-relationships with perissodactyls, probo- 
scideans, and rodents, and whose common characters arc 
ns yet indeterminate. 

Toxodontidffi (tok-sp-don'ti-de), ii.pl. [NL., < 
Toxodon(t-) + -idee.] A restricted family of 
toxodonts, represented by the genus Toxodon. 
The cranial characters are in some respects those of the 
existing swine. The teeth nro thirty-eight in number, all 
growing from persistent pulps, with large incisors, small 
lower canines, no upper canines, and strongly curved mo- 
lars (whence the name). The femur has no third trochan- 
ter, and the fibula articulates with the calcaneum; the 
tarsal bones lesemblo those of proboscideans. 


toy 


Toxoglossa (tok-so-glos'ii), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
roO/Koo, poison, + y'Aioooa, a tongue.] An order 
or suborder of peetinibranebiate gastropods. 
They have two (rarely four) rows of marginal teeth, which 
are generally perforated and penetrated by a secretion 
from a veneniferous gland, and there are rarely median 
teeth. The division includes the families Conidat, Pleu - 
rotomidie, and Terebridic, and related forms. Also Torn 
glossa, Toxifera. See cuts under Conus, Pleurotoma, and 
Terebra. 


toxoglossate (tok-so-glos'at), 

Toxoglossa + -ate 1 .] I. a. In 
Hollusca, haring the charac- 
ters of the Toxoglossa. 

II, «. A toxoglossate gastro- 
pod. 

tOXOll (tok'son), n. [Gr. t6Z or, 
a bow.] Same as toxins. 
toxophilite (tok-sof'i-lit), ii. 
and a. [< Gr. r6£ov, a bow, + 
tbiAetv, love, 4- - itc - (cf. Gr. <pi- 
Anri/c, a lover).] I. n. A stu- 
dent or lover of archery; one 
who practises archery, or who studies the liis 
tory and nrchaiology of archery. 

II. a. Same as ioxophilitic. 



Toxoglossate. 
Radular Teeth of 
Pleurotoma babylo 
ttica, much enlarged. 


What causes young people ... to wear Lincoln Green 
toxophilitc hats and feathers, but that they may bring down 
some “ desirable” young man with those killing bows and 
arrows of theirs? Thackeray, Vanity Fair, iii. 


toxophilitic (tok-sof-i-lit'ik), a. [< toxopliilite 
+ -ic.] Relating or pertaining to archery or to 
the study of archery. 

Toxotes (tok'so-tez), n. [NL. (Cuvier, 1817), < 
Gr. ro^drrjg, a bowman, an archer, < a how.] 
A genus of fishes, typical of the family Toxoti- 
dfc; the arclier-fishes. See cut under archer- 
iish. 

Toxotidffi (tok-sot'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Toxotes 
4- -idcC.] A family of acantliopterygian fishes, 
represented by the genus Toxotes. The body is 
oblong ; the dorsal outline ascends nearly straight from 
the prominent lower jaw to the dorsal fin; the ventral out- 
line is convex; the mouth is oblique and deeply cleft;, tlie 
dorsal fln, which begins at about tlie middle of the body, 
has five strong spines and a short rayed part ; the anal is 
opposite but rather longer than the dorsal, and has three 
spines; the ventrals are abdominal in position, with one 
spine and five rays. Several species inhabit East Indian 
and neighboring seas, as Toxotes jaculator, the archer- fish 
(which see, with cut). 

toy (toi), ii. [< ME. toyc, prob. < ME. tuyg, 
E. luii 7 , tools, utensils, apparatus, ornaments, 
stuff, trash (E. spccl-tuig, playthings, toys), = 
LG. tug = OHG. gi-ziug, ^IBG. zinc , G. zeug, 
stuff, gear (cf. G. spiclzcug , toys), = Ieel. tggi, 
gear, = Sw. tyr/, gear, stuff, trash, = Ean. toj, 
stuff, things, gear ( legc-tdj , plaything, toy). 
Perhaps connected with tow 1 , tug .] 1. A knick- 
knack; an ornament; a gewgaw; a trinket; a 
bauble. 

Any silk, any thread, 

Any toys for your head ? 

Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 326. 

One cannot but be amazed to see such a profusion of 
wealth laid out In coaches, trappings, tables, cabinets, and 
the like precious toys, in which there arc few princes in 
Europe who equal them. 

Addison, Item arks on Italy (Works, cd. Bohn, I. 604). 

2. Something intended rather for amusement 
than for serious uso; a means of diversion; 
hence, especially, an object contrived or used 
occasionally for the amusement of children or 
others; a plaything; also, something diminu- 
tive, liko a plaything. 

'Tis a pretty toy to be a poet. 

Marloicc, Tamburlnine, I., ii. 2. 
O virtue, virtue ! what art thou become, 

That man should leave tlice for that toy, a woman ! 

Drydcn, Spanish Friar, iv. 2. 
All the world I saw or knew 
Seemed a complex Chinese toy, 

Fashioned for a barefoot boy I 

TT/uMiVr, Barefoot Boy. 


Terclied on tho top of a hill was a conspicuous toy of a 
church. IT. Black, House-boat, it 


3. A trifle ; a thing or matter of no importance 
or value. 


A man whose wisdom is in weighty affairs admired 
would take it in some disdain to have his counsel solemnly 
asked about a toy. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, i. 15. 

A toy, a thing of no regard. Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv, 1. 146. 

4. Play; amorous sport; caress. 

So said lie, and forbore not glance or toy 
Of amorous intent. Milton, T. L., ix. 1034. 

5f. A curious conceit or fable ; a story; a tale. 

Here by the way I will tell you a merry toy. 

Latimer, Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1650. 
I never may believe 
These antique fables, nor these fairy toys. 

Shak., M. N. D., v. 1. 3. 

6 f. A fantastic notion; a whim; a caprice. 
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^ «• a ? d «• p ld spellings of toff. 

Babces Book (E. E. T. S.) p 80 toyman (toi man), pi. toymen (-men). One 
who makes or sells toys. 


Ta. Has lie never been courtier, my lord? 

Mo. Never, my lady. 

Be. And why did the toy take him in til head now? 

Chapman , Bussy D’Ainbois, i. 1 . 

7. Same as toy-mutcli. [Now Scotch.] 

On my head no toy 
But was her pattern. 

Fletcher {and another). Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 3. 

8. In music, in old English writers, a danco-tune 
or other light, trifling piece. — 9. A toy dog. 

In the Toys equal first went to the well-known Wee 
Flower and a very pood Black-and-tan called little Jem. 


But what in oddness can be more sublime 
Than Sloane, the foremost toyman of his time? 

Young , Love of Fame, iv. 113. 
toy-mutch (toi'much), n. A close linen or 
woolen cap, without lace, frill, or border, and 
with flaps covering the neck and part of the 
shoulders, worn chiefly by old women. Also 
toy. [Scotch.] 

Toynbee’s experiment. The exhaustion of air 
from the middle ear by swallowing when both 
the mouth and nostrils are closed. 


„„„ Th ‘ Fie ‘ d (LoluIo " ) ' Jan - 2S > 18S2 ’ <»“»*■ "«•> toyo (toi'6), [S. Amcr.] A fragrant plant 

iise, P wldch sem’es n m niusfratc some fact o °pHnc[ple G ’ l j a " a - a ? a " d * «>e 

in natural science in an attractive or entertaining as well lCft\esan(l stems of which are employed as a 
n3 instructive manner, as a contrivance for producing the remedy in chronic coughs. Trcas. of Bot. 
effects of so-called natural magic. The bottle-imp is a toyon (toi'on), «. The Californian holly, Ectcro- 
good example. See cuts under Cartesian and phenakix- mrfr'i arhutifnlin A1 an fnllnn 
toscope. — steel toys. Sec sfcrf.-To take toyt, to be- r, J , m .„. 

come restive; start. toyoust (toi us), a. [< toy 4* - ous .] Trifling. 

Against the hare in all 
Prove toy ous. 

Warner, Albion’s England, v. 27. 

toy-shop (ioi'shop), n. If. A shop where trin- 
kets and fancy articles were sold. 


The hot horse, hot as fire. 

Took- toy at this, and fell to n hat disorder 

His power could give his will, bounds, comes on end. 

Fletcher {and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, v. 4. 
Toy dog, any dog bred to an unusually small or pygmy 
size and kept as a pet or plaything ; a toy. Spaniels ami 
terriers are so bred in some strains, and there are various 
mongrel toys.— Toy spaniel. See spaniel, l.— Toy ter- 
rier, a terrier bred to small or pygmy size and kept ns a 
plaything. Such terriers are usually of the black-and-tan 
variety, and some of them are among the smallest dogs 
known. 

In-breeding is certain, if carried too far, to stunt the 
growth of any animal, and this Is, without any doubt, the 
means by which the modern toy-terrier was first origi- 
nated. V. Shaic, Book of the Dog, xxii. 

toy (toi), r. [< toy, «.] I. intram. 1. To trifle; 
amuse one’s self; play. 

Some plaid with strawes ; some ydly satt at case ; 

But other some could not abide to toy. 


All the place about me was covered with packs of rib- 
bon, brocades, embroidery, and ten thousand other mate- 
rials, sufficient to have furnished a whole street of toy- 
shops. Addison, Spectator, No. 499. 

We stopped again at Winnan's, the well-known toyshop 
in St. James’s Place. . . . He sent for me to come out of 
the coach, and help him to choose a pair of silver buckles. 

Boswell, Johnson, an. 1778. 

2. A shop where toys or playthings are sold, 
toysome (toi'sum), n. [< toy + -sonic.] Play- 
ful; playfully affeetionato; amorous. 

Two or three toysmne tilings were Raid by my lord (no 
ape was ever so fond !), and I could hardly forbear him. 

fUfhnfelen. i Gif TTT 


trace 

a pair of longitudinal cartilaginous bars, at 
tho base of tlie skull, in advance of the end of 
the notochord and of the parachordal carti- 
lage, inclosing the pituitary space which after- 
ward becomes the sella turcica; in the human 
embryo, one of the lateral trabecules of Kathke. 
They are constant in embryos of a large series of verte- 
brates, and persistent in adults of some. More fully called 
trabeculte cranii. See cuts under chondrocranium and 
Crotalus. 

4. One of tlie calcareous plates or pieces which 
connect the dorsal and ventral “walls of the co- 
rona in echinoderms. — 5. One of the fleshy col- 
umns, or column© earn ere, in the ventricle of the 
heart, to which tlie chord© tendine© are at- 
tached : more fully called trabecula carnca . — 6. 
In entom., one of the pair of movable appen- 
dages on the head, just in front of the autennre, 
of some mallophagous insects, or bird-lice, as 
those of the genus Docophorus. They have been 
supposed to represent the rudiments of a sec- 
ond pair of antennai. Also trahcculus.— Rathke’s 
trabecul©. See def. 3.— Trabecula carnea. Seedef. 

5. — Trabecula cerebri, the corpus callosum, or trabs 
cerebri.— Trabecula cinerea, the middle, soft, or gray 
commissure of the cerebrum.— TrabeculEe cranii. See 
def. 3.— TrabeculEe of the spleen, connective-tissue 
laminrc passing inward from the tunica propria, travers- 
ing in all directions the splenic pulp, and supporting it. 
— Trabecula tenuis, a name provisionally applied to a 
slender and apparently fibrous filament which, in the heart 
of the cat. spans the right ventricle near its apex, with its 
septal enu springing from an independent little elevation, 
and its lateral end attached to the base of a columna 
carnea. Wilder and Gage, Anat. Tech., p. 330. 

trabecular (tra-bek'u-ljir), a. [< trabecule + 
-nr 3 .] Of or pertaining to a trabecula; form-’ 
ing or formed by trabeculm; trabeculate. 

trabecularism (tra-bek'u-liir-izm), n. [< tra- 
becular + -ism.] In anat.', a coarse reticula- 
tion, or cross-barred condition, of any tissue. 


Riehardton, sir Charles Oran Jison, hi. lxxi. trabeculate (tra-bek'u-liit), a. [< trabecula + 


Talc dreamers, wliose fantastic lay 
Toys with smooth trifles like a child at play. 
m O. If. Holmes, Poetry. 

2. To dally amorously. 

Aft on the banks we’d sit ns thalr, 

And sweetly kiss and ton. 

Gildcroy (Child's Ballads, VI. 10 . 1 ). 
A roi faindant who chewed bang, and toyed with dancing 
kid 3 - Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 

To tick and toyt. See ffcM. 

Il.t trans. To troat in plavful fashion; play 
with. ' , 

They must have oyle, candles, wine and water, flowre, 
and such ottier tilings trilled and toyed withal. 

Bering, Bxpos. on Hcb. ill. 
toy-block (toi'blok), n. Ono of a set of small 
blocks, usually of wood or papier-machC-, vari- 
ously shaped, and plain, lettered, or pictured, 
forming a plaything for children. 


Spenser, F. Q., II. ix. 35. toywort (toi'wert), it. The shepherd’s-purso, 
— Capsclla Jiursa-jiastorix. [Prov. Eng.] 

toze, tozer, etc. See lose, etc. 

T-panel (te'pan*cl), n. Sco panel. 

T-plate (te'plat), n. X. An iron plate in cross- 
section like tho letter T. Also 
called T-iron . — 2. In vehicles 
and other structures, a wrought- 
iron stay or strengthening piece 
for reinforcing woodwork whore 
one piece is joined to another - 

1)}’ a mortise and tenon. It is * 
shaped liko tho letter T, and has ono or more 
screw- or bolt-holes on each arm. 
tr. An abbreviation: (a) of transitive; (b) of 
translation, translated, translator; (c) of trans- 
posc; W of transfer; ( c ) of trill. 

Tr. In client., the symbol for terbium. 
tra-. See trans-. 



toy-box (toi'boks), n. A box for holding toys; traast, «. A Middle English form of trace 1 . 


a box of toys._ Carlyle, Sartor Resartus7ii. 0. 
to-year (to-yer'), ail v. [< ME. toycrc; orig. 
two words : see fol aud year. Cf. to-day.] In 
this year; during the year: often pronounced 
t’year. Grose. [Prov. Eng.] 

Yfve hem Joye thnt lilt here 
Of allc that they dremc to-yere. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 81. 

toyer (toi'6r), n. [< toy + -cr 3 .] One who 
toys ; one who is full of idle tricks. 

Wanton Cupid, idle toyer. 

Pleasing tyrant, soft destroyer. 

IF. Uarrison, Passion of Sappho (Nichols’s Collection), 

[IV. 183. 

toyful (toi'ful), a. [< toy + -ful] Full of idle 
sport; playful. 

It quickened next n loyful ape, and bo 
Gamesome it was, that it might freeiy go 
From tent to tent, and with the children play. 

Donne, Progress of the Soul, 6t. 10. 
toyingly (toi'ing-li), acle. Triflingly; wantonly. 
Hailey, 1731. J 


trabal (trab'ai), a. [< L. trabalis, belonging 
to beams, < irabs, a beam : see trace.] Of or 
pertaining to a trabs; specifically, of or per- 
taining to the trabs cerebri, or corpus callosum ; 
callosal. Buck’s Handbook of Med. Sciences. 
VIII. 017. 

trabea (trii'be-jl), «.; pi. trabcrc (-e). [L.] A 
robe of state worn by kings, consuls, augurs, 
etc., in ancient Rome. It was a toga orna- 
mented with horizontal purplo stripos. Sco 
toya. 

riucking purples In Goito’s moss, 
hike edges of a trabea (not to cross 
Your consul-humor), or dry nioe-Bhafls, 

For fasces, at Ferrara. Browning, Sordelio, v. 

trabeate (tra'be-at), a. [Irreg. < L. trabs, a 
beam, a timber,'-)- -ate*.] Same os trabcatcd. 
C. II. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. G. 
trabeated (tra'be-a -ted ), a. [< trabeate + -ed 2 .] 
In arch., furnished with an entablature; of or 
pertaining to a construction of beams, or lintel- 
construction. 


toyish (toi'ish), a. [< toy + -Ml.] If. Fit trabeation (tra-be-n'shon), «. [< trabeate + 

nnlvtnvn Ttln vflnnrf • fnivfnnlloi T T„ .... 1 ’ *1 Z \ . *- 


only for a plaything; trifling; fantastic; whim- 
sical. 

Caprictiarc, to growe or be humorous, toish, or fantasti- 
ca! - Florio, 1598. 

Adieu, ye toyish reeds, that once could please 
Aty Bofter lips, and lull my cares to ease. 

Pornfret, Dies ftovissima. 

The contention is trilling and toyish. 

Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), n. 320. 

2. Toy-like; small: as, a toyish church, 
toyishly (toi'ish-li), adv. In a toyish or trifling 
manner. 

toyishnesst (toi'ish-nes), n. Inclination to toy 
or trifle. 

Your society will discredit that f oyishnew of wanton 
fancy that plays flicks witli words, and frolicks with tlie 
caprices of frothy Imagination. Glanvillc, Seep. Sci. 


[on.] In arch., an entablature) ; a combina- 
tion of beams in a structure; lintel-construc- 
tion in principle or execution, 
trabecula (tra-bek'u-lii), pi. trabecula: (- 16). 

[NL., < L. trabecula, dim. of trabs, a beam: 
soe trace.] 1. In bot., one of tho projec- 
tions from the coil-wall which extend like a 
cross-beam or cross-bar nearly or quite across 
the cell-cavity of tho ducts of certain plants, or 
the jilate of cells across the cavity of the spo- 
rangium of a moss.— 2. pi. In anat., tho fibrous 
cords, layers, or processes of connective tis- 
sue which ramify in the substance of various 
soft organs, as tho spleen, kidney, or testicle, 
conferring upon them greater strength, sta- 
bility, or consistency.— 3. In cmbryol., one of 


nfc 1 .] 1. Having a trabecula or trabeeulie. — 
2. In civil engin., having a structure of cross- 
bars or struts strengthening a shell or tube by 
connecting opposite sides of its interior; also, 
noting such a structure. 

trabeculated (trn-bek'u-la-ted), a. [< trabec- 
ulate + -cd 2 .] Same as trabeculate. 
trabecule (trab'e-kul), n. [< L. trabecula, dim. 
of trabs, a beam: see trabecula.] Same as tra- 
becula. 

trabeculus (tra-bek'u-lus), it. ; pi. trabcculi 
(-11). [NL., dim. of L. trabs, abeam : see travc.] 
in entom., same as trabecula. 
trabs cerebri (trabz sor'e-bri). [NL. : L. 
trabs, a beam ; cerebri, gen. of cerebrum, the 
brain.] The corpus callosum. Also trabecula 
cerebri. 

trace 1 (tras), r. ; pret. and pp. traced, ppr. tra- 
cing. [<ME. traccn, <OF. tracer, trasscr, deline- 
ate, scoro, trace, also follow, pursue, F. tracer, 
trace, = Sp. trazar — Pg. traqar, plan, sketch, 
= It. tracciarc, trace, devise, < ML. * tractiare , 
delineate, scoro, trace, freq. of L. trahcrc, pp. 
traclus, draw: seo tract 1 .] I. trans. 1. To 
draw; delineato; mark out, as on a map, chart, 
or plan ; map out; design; sketch. 

Tlie Sea-works and Booms were traced out by Marquis 
Spinola Howell, Letters, I. v. G. 

We firmly believe that no British government lias ever 
deviated from that line of internal policy which lie [Lord 
Holland] lias traced, without detriment to tho public. 

Macaulay, Lord Holland. 

2. To write, especially by a careful or labori- 
ous formation of the letters; form in writing. 

Every letter I trace tells me with what rapidity Life fol- 
lows my pen. Sterne, Tristram Sliandy, ix. 8. 

Tlie signature of another plainly appeared to have been 
traced by n hand slinking with emotion. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xiv. 
Specifically — 3. To copy, as a drawing or en- 
graving, by following the lines and marking 
them on a superimposed sheet, through which 
they appear. 

There is an inscription round the inside of the [bronze] 
vase, which was traced of, as it is engraved on it, and 
shews exactly the circumference of the vase. 

Pocoche, Description of tlie East, II ii. £07. 

4. To cover with traced lines, as with writing 
or tracery. [Rare.] 

Tlie deep-set windows, stain’d and traced, 
Would seem slow-flaming crimson fires 
From shadow’d grots of arches interlaced. 

Tennyson, Taiacc of Art. 
And lie holds a palm-leaf scroll in his hands, 

Traced with tlie Prophet's wise commands. 

Whittier, Tho Palm-Tree. 


5. 


To follow tho track, trail, or path of; pur- 
• a general term, tho verbs track and trail 


being moro specific, as in hunting 



trace 

The Monster, swlfte as word that from her went, 
Went forth in haste, and did her footing trace. 

Spenser , F. Q., III. vii. 23. 

6. To follow tlie course of by observation of 
tlie remains or vestiges ; ascertain the position, 
course, contour, etc., of by noting and follow- 
ing the traces that exist. 

Yoti may trace out the Aqueduct all along by the re- 
maining fragments of it. 

Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 62. 
On the seventeenth we took another view of tlie vale of 
Jehosaphat. And on the twentieth traced the old walls 
to the north, and reviewed the places that way. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 19. 
Tlie sepulchres of Rome have as yet been far too care- 
lessly examined to enable us to trace all the steps by 
which the transformation took place. 

J. Fcrgusson, Hist. Arch., I. 345. 

7. To observe traces or vestiges of; discover 
visible evidences or proofs of. 

You may trace the deluge quite round the globe. 

T. Burnet, Theory of tnc Earth, iii. 
In Ills frank eyes 6lie did not fail to trace 
A trouble like unto a growing hate, 

That, yet unknown to him, her love did wait. 

IPtf/iam Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. IOC. 

8. To follow step by step: as, to trace the de- 
velopment of a plot : often with iy>, bade , out. 

He traced up his descent on both sides for several gen- 
erations. Steele, Tatlcr, No. 132. 

There is no prosperity, trade, art, city, or great mate- 
rial wealth of any kind, but if you trace it home you will 
find it rooted in a thought of some individual man. 

Emerson, Success. 
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5f. Train; procession. 

After hem comen of women swich a traas 
That, sin that God Adam had mad of erthe, 

The thridde part of mankynd or the ferthe, 

Ne wende I nat by possibiiitee, 

Had ever in this wyde worlde ybe. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 285. 

6f. A step or series of steps; a measure in 
dancing. 

To his lady he come ful curteisly 
whanne he thoglit tyrue to dance with liir a trace. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 58. 

7. In fort., the ground-plan of a work. — 8. In 
gcom the intersection of a plane with one of 
the planes of projection. — 9. The record made 
by a self-registering instrument.— Foliar trace, 
in vegetable anal., a fascicle of flbrovascular bundles, aris- 
ing in tlie flbrovascular system of a stem, and sooner or 
later passing out into a leaf. — Primitive trace, in cm- 
bryol., same as primitive groove (which see, under jirimi- 
fmr). = Syn. 1, 3, and 4. Trace, Vestige. Trace is much 
broader than vestige. Arcstige is something of the nature 
of signs or remains, very small in amount, showing that a 
thing has been in n certain place: ns, not a vestige of the 
banquet remained. Trace may have this sense of a last 
faint mark or sign of previous existence or action ; or it 
may stand for a very small amount of any Bort: as, a trace 
of earthy matter in water; or it may stand for the sign, 
clue, or track by which pursuit may be made: as, to get 
upon the trace of game or of n fugitive. 
trace 2 (tras), n. [Early mod. E. trays; < ME. 
traycc, traysc, prop. * trays , < OF. trays, trais, 
traces of a carriage, F. traits, ])1 . of trait, traict, 

a cord, chain, or strap by which a carriage is r . . , , , T 

drawn: seo trait. Tlio word is thus ult. pi. of tracery (tru'sfcr-i), n. [< tracel +.-en/.] 1. in 


trachea 

Pliny, tlie onely man among the Latines who is a dill- 
gent and curious tracer of the prints of Nature's foot- 
steps. Hakewill , Apology, III. i. 5. 

(a) A small slender steel instrument, having a handle in 
the middle and its ends pointed more or less, and one of 
them usually also curved and edged, used in dissection as 
a compromise between scalpel and probe for tracing out 
the course of nerves, vessels, etc. It is usually held like 
a pen, and may be pushed into or drawn through tissue, 
as desired. Also called seeker. (&) One whose duty it is 
to trace or search out missing articles, as railway-care, 
milk-cans, or letters. 

Nearly all the great roads employ a corps of what are 
known as “lost car searchers" or tracers. 

Sci. Amer., N. S., LIX. 217. 

(c) An inquiry sent out from a post-ofllce, express-office, 
railway-station, or other establishment after some missing 
letter, package, car, etc. (d) One who copies or makes 
tracings of drawings, etc. ( e ) An instrument, like a stylus, 
fortracing drawings, etc., on superimposed paper. (/) A 
simple kind of pantograph, (g) A form of outline- or copy- 
ing-machine. It consists essentially of a long bar bal- 
anced by means of a universal joint near one end. The 
longer arm is directed toward the drawing, design, or 
other work to be copied on a reduced scale, and the 
Bhorter arm carries a pencil. On moving the point of the 
long arm over the work, the pencil on the short arm re- 
produces a reduced copy of the work on paper held before 
it. By reversing the relative positions of the pointer and 
pencil, an enlarged copy may be made. Also called tra- 
cing-machine. ( h ) A tool, sometimes a small smooth-edged 
wheel set in a handle, by means of which a continuous 
line is impressed, as in ornamental metal-work. 

traceried (tra's6r-id), a. [< tracery + -cd 2 .] 
Ornamented with tracerv of any kind. Quar- 
terly Dev., CXLV. 427. 


trait ; cf. truce, also orig. pi. ; and for tlio form, 
cf. also dice.'] One of the two straps, ropes, or 
chains by which a carriago, wagon, or other ve- 
hicle is drawn by a harnessed horse or other 
draft-animal. Seo cut under harness. 

Than thinketh he, "Thogh I praunco al byforn, 

First in the traysc, ful fat and newe shorne, 

Yet am I but an hors, and horses law 
I mote endure, and with my feercs drawc." 

Chaucer, Troilus, 1. 222. 
Twelve young mules, 

New to the plough, unpractised in the trace. 

Pope, Odyssey. 

In the traces, of persons, in harness ; at regular and 
steady employment, especially such ns one has become 
well versed in.— Ladies’ traces, a form (probably a pref- 
erable one) of lady's-trcsscs.— To kick over the traces. 
Sec kick. 

trace 2 (tras), v. t . ; pvet. and pp. traced } ppr. 
tracing. [< trace 2 , «.] To hitch up; putin tho 
traces. 

My fur ailin’ (oft’ wheel-horse] ’b a wordy fworthy] beast 
As e’er In tug or tow was trac’d. Burns, The Inventor)’. 

Xaut., a form of trice*. 

trace 1 (tras), n. [< ME. trace , traas, < OF. trace, traceability (tra-sa-bil'i-ti), n. [< traceable + 
F. trace = Pr. trassa, tras = Sp. traza = Pg. -tty (seo - bility ).] The state of being trace- 
t rag o = It. traccia, an outline, track, trace; from able; trnccableness. 

the verb.] 1. Tlio track left bv a person or an traceable (trii'sa-bl), a. [< trace 1 + -able.] Ca- 
animal walking or running over tho ground or pable of being traced. 


9. To make one’s way through or along ; trav- 
erse; thread; perambulate. 

To trace tlie brakes and bushes all about, 

The stag, the fox, or badger to betray. 

J. Dennys (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 104). 

We do trace this alley up and down. 

Shak . , Much Ado, iii. 1. 10. 

Trauersing and tracing the Bens, by reason of sundry 
and manifolde contrary windes, vntill tho 14 clay of Jul>. 

Hakluyt s Voyages, I. 235. 

II. intrans. 1. To move; go; march; make 
oue’s way ; travel. 

Our present worldes lyvcs space 
Nis but a manor detli, w hat weyc we trace. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 61. 

Not wont on foot with heavy nrmes to trace. 

Spenser, F. ()., VI. iii. 29. 

He would now be up ever)’ morning by break of day, 
tracing and walking to and fro in the valley. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, ii. 

2f. To stop; pace; dance. 

For Condon could daunce, and trimly trace. 

Sjtcnscr, f. Q. p vi. ix. 42. traced (triis), r. t. 


other surface, as snow or the like; footprints; 
the track, trail, or rut left by something which 
is drawn along, as a cart ; the marks which 
indicate tho course pursued by any moving 
thing. 

These as a line their long dimension drew, 
Streaking the ground with sinuous trace. 

Milton, P. L., vii. 481. 

Hans Van Ripper now began to feci some uneasiness 
about tlie fate of poor Ichabod and bis saddle. An ln- 


A boundless continent, having no outline traceable by 
man. De Quinccy, Herodotus. 

Scarcely traceable tracts, paths, rude roads, finished 
roads, successively arise. 

II. Spencer, Prill, of Soclol., § 270. 

traceableness (tra'sa-bl-nes), n. Tlie state of 
being traccablo; traceability. Imp. Diet. 
traceably (trn'sn-bli), adv. In a traceable man- 
ner; so as to bo traced. Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 

quir)’ was set on foot, and after diligent investigation they - « i., n a i mifr hnavv 

Jamb upon his traces. Irving, Sketch-Book, P- 452. trace-bUCKle (tlUS bilk 1), «. A long lioax J 

_ TT , , buckle by which a harness-trace is attached to 

2f. Hence, a track or path; away. ------ -- - 


arch., permanent openwork built in a window, 
or an opening of similar character, in the form 
of mullions, which are usually so treated as to 
be ornamental, and, 
especially in medi- 
oval architecture, 
form in the head of 
tho window arches 
and foliated curves, 
and later llowing 
lines, intersecting 
and enriched in va- 
rious ways. The ori- 
gin of tracery is due to 
tlie increase in the size 
of windows, which about 
the middle of the twelfth 
century became too large 
to be glazed safely with- 
out division by means of 
supports or mullions. At 
first the simple supports 
needed were provided, 
but the new feature be- 
gan almost at once to be 
treated as an ornament, 
and was developed ob 
such with the style, so 
that the tracery fonnB 
one of the surest crite- 
rions fordetermining the 
age and the place In art 
of n medieval building. 

Pure, delicate, and sim- 
ple in outlino until to- 



Tracery: type of complete devel- 
opment, at the close of the 13th cen- 
tury.— Window-head of the Church of 
St. Urbain, Troyes, France. 


As tray tomes on-trewe the Ball tccho them a trace. 

York Plays, p. 125. 

Let reason tliee rule, and not will thee lcade 
To folowe thy fansie, A wronge trace to treade. 

Babers Book (E. E. T. S.), p 340. 
Alexis, let us rest here, if the place 
Be private, and out of the common trace 
Of every shepherd. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, iii. 1. 


a tug. ]•:. II. Knight. See cut under harness. 
trace-chain (triis'cliiin), n. A chain used as a 
harness-trace. 

trace-fastener (tras'fiis'nir), n. A hook or 
catch to attach tho hind end of a trace to a 
swingietreo. E. II. Knight. 
trace-hook (trns'liiik), w. A hook on tho end 
of a swingietreo for engaging a harncss-traco. 
. ... E. U. Knight. 

3. A token, indication, or sign of something trace-horse (trtis'hors), n. Ono of tlio tivo 
that lias passed over or aiva.v; a mark, impres- - 

sion, or visiblo evidence of something that has 
occurred or existed ; a vestige. 

The shady empire shall retain no trace 
Of war or blood but in tlie sylvan chase. 

Pope, Windsor Forest, 1. 371. 

Such dreams of baseless good 
Oft come and go, in crowds or solitude. 

And leave no trace. Shelley, Julian and Maddalo. 

On the worn features of the weariest face 


outside horses where three or four are driven 
abreast. 

traceless (trus'los), a. [< trace* + -less.] That 
may not bo traced ; showing no mark or trace. 
On traceless copper sees imperial heads. 

Wolcot (Peter Pindar), Subjects for Painters. 

tracelessly (triis'les-li), ado. Without leaving 


ward the close of the thirteenth century, tracery becomes 
less graceful and more elaborate in the fourteenth, and 
in the fifteenth flames out Into the tongues and waves and 
spirals of the Flamboyant in France, and in England takes 
on the formal and mechanical repetitions of the Perpen- 
dicular style. With tlie Renaissance its forms are sim- 
plified to plain curves and rectangles. The most admira- 
ble medieval tracer)' is the French ; the Italians excelled 
in pierced tracer)’ or plnte-traccry. The subdivisions of 
groined vaults, or any ornamental designs of the same na- 
turo for doors, paneling, ceilings, etc., are often termed 
tracery. Seo also cuts under lancet-irindow, geometric, 
decorated, plate-tracery, rosc-ivindoic, flamboyant, perpen- 
dicular, imdlion, fan-tracery, and foliation. 

2. I 11 decorative art, scrollwork or foliated orna- 
ment having no strong resemblance to nature: 
a term used loosely, and applied to work bf 
many materials.— 3. In lacc-malcing, a pattern 
or added decoration, in general produced by 
raised ridges or bars: it is peculiar to pillow- 
lace or bobbin-lace.— 4. Any sculpture or or- 
namentation suggesting architectural tracery : 
as, tho delicate tracery of an insect’s wings. 
Soo sculpture, 4 — Bar-tracery, tracer)’ formed of com- 
paratively Blender and long bars of stone, as distinguished 
from pierced tracery (see plate -tracery), and from tracery 
entirely built up of courses of small blocks. 

There is a fine one [wheel window], of bar tracery, in 
the south transept of York. 

C. IS. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 100. 


Some youthful memory leaves its hidden trace. 

0. IP. Holmes, The Old Player. 


trace-loop (trfis'liip), n. A square loop of metal trachea 1 (tra-ke'a, commonly tra'ke-ii), n . ; pi. 
serving to attach a harness-trace to tlio trace- trachea: (-e). [h_L., < LL. tiacliea, tiachta, < 

post or tlie end of a swingletree. E. II. Knight. Gr. rpa X eia, the windpipe ; prop. rpo«<a aprypta 
4. A small quantity; an insignificant propor- trace-mate (tras'miit), n. Sarao ns tracc-horsc. (L. artcria aspera), lit. rough artery, so called 
tion: as, tetradyraite or telluride of bismuth tenned the two ncxt , llc polo yokcsteedii, and with wf. to the rings of gristle ; fern, of rpa X vc, 

usually contains traces of selenium. those on the right and left outside trace- mates fin ancient 

At one time our thoughts are distorted by the passion chariots]. L. Wallace, Ben-Hur, p. 208. 

running through them ; and at another time it is difficult + __ _ 0 _ traced 4- -or* ~\ 

to detect in them a trace of liking or disliking. tracer (tra sei ), n. iKiruct t u . j 

11. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 434. or that which traces, in any sense. 


rough, rugged, harsh.] 1. In anat. and cool . : 
(a) Tne principal air-passage of tho body; the 
One who windpipe, beginning at the larynx and ending 
at the bronchial tubes. It is a musculomembranous 



trachea 

tube, stiffened and held open by a series of many carti- 
laginous or osseous rings, the first, of which is usuallv 
specialized (see cricoid ), and the last one or more of which 
are variously modified to provide for the forking of the 
single tracheal tube into a pair of right and left bronchial 
tubes (sec pcssultts). Through the larynx the trachea 
communicates with the mouth and nose and so with the 
exterior, and through the bronchial tubes with the lungs; 
and air passes through it at each inspiration and expira- 
tion. The trachea exists in all vertebrates which breathe 
air with lungs, and is subject to comparatively little va- 
riation in character. In man the trachea is a cylindrical 
inembranocartilaginous tube about as thick as one’s fin- 
ger, and 4£ inches long, extending from the sixth cervical 
to the fourth dorsal vertebra, where it branches into the 
bronchi, lying along the front of the spinal column, the 
esophagus interposing between it and the vertebne. The 
thyroid body is saddled upon it. Its structure includes 
many cartilaginous rings, some white fibrous tissue, yel- 
low elastic tissue, muscular fibers, mucous membrane, and 
gland s, besides nerves and blood-vessels. The tracheal rings 
(see ring*) are from sixteen to twenty in number, incom- 
plete in a part of their circumference, being about one 
third filled in by fibrous tissue. The highly modified first 
ring, or cricoid, is usually excluded from this association 
and described as a part of the larynx. Tracheal mucous 
glands are found in abundance as small flattened oval 
bodies, with excretory ducts which pierce the fibrous, 
muscular, and mucous coats to open on the surface of the 
mucous membrane. The arteries of the trachea are de- 
rived from the inferior thyroid; the tracheal veins empty 
in the thyroid vein ; the nerves are from the pneumogas- 
tric and recurrent and the sympathetic. The trachea in 
other mammals resembles that of man. In birds the 
trachea presents several peculiarities; especially in 
long-necked birds tiiis organ does not always follow the 
S-shaped curve of the cervical vertebne, and requires 
special contrivance for shortening and lengthening vhen 
the neck is bent and straightened. The whole structure 
is highly elastic, and the rings are peculiarly beveled on 
opposite sides alternately, so that each one may slip half 
over another to right and left. In some long-necked 
birds, as cranes and swans, the windpipe makes large 
folds or colls in the interior of the breast-bone or under 
the skin of the breast. The rings are prone to ossify in 
birds, and some of_ them are often greatly enlarged in 


Trachearia (tra-ke-a'ri-ji), n . pi. [NL. , neut. pi. 
oi*trachcarius: see tracheary.'] The tracheate 
arachnidans, an order of Arachnida comprising 
those which breathe by trachea* alone, it com- 
prises the mites or acarids, the harvestmen or opilionines, 
the solpugids, and the false scorpions. Sec Pmmotrache - 
aria. Also Trachearirc and Tracheata. 
trachearian (tra-ke-a'ri-an), a. and it. [< Tra- 
clicaria + -an.] 1. a. Of or pertaining to the 
Trachearia ; tracheate; trachean; trachcarv. 

II. n. A tracheate araehnidan ; a trachcary. 
tracheary (tra'ke-a-ri), a. and n. [< NL *trachc- 
arius } < trachea , windpipe: see trachea L] I. a. 
Of or pertaining to tho trachea or trachere ; 
breathing by means of trachea*, not by pulmo- 
nary sacs, as an araehnidan Tracheary tissue, 

in hot., tissue composed of both trachea) and traclieids. 
Also called (rachenchyma. 

n. 7i. A member of the Trachearia. 
Tracheata (tra-ke-ii'tji), n. pi. [NL., neut. pi. 
of ’‘trachcatus, tracheate : see tracheate.'] Same 
as Trachearia. 

tracheate (tra'ko-ilt), a. and n. [< NL. * trache - 
atus, < trachea, windpipe: see trachea 1 .] I. a. 
Having a trachea or trachem; pertaining to the 
Tracheata or Trachearia ; tracheary. 

H. it. Any tracheate arthropod; a tracheary. 
tracheated (trii'ke-a-ted), a. [< tracheate + 
-cd-.] Same as tracheate. [Rare.] 

The terrestrial tracheated air-breathing Scorpioilidre. 

Encyc. Brit., VI. G5t. 

tracheld (tra-ke'id), it. [< trachea + -id 2 .] In 
hot., a single elongated taper-pointed and more 
or less lignified cell, usually having upon its sur- 
face peculiar markings known as discoid mark- 
ings or bordered pits, and especially cliaraeter- 


trachelo-occipital 

trachelipodan(trak-e-lip'o-dan),a. [< traclieli- 
pod + -«».] Same as trachelipod. 
trachelipodous (trak-e-lip'o-dus), a. [< tra- , 
chclipod + -on*'.] Same as'trachelipod. 
trachelium (tra-ke'li-um), n . ; pi. Iracltclia (-ii). 
[NL., < Gr. rpdxrfroc, the neck, throat, the mid- 
dle part of a column.] I. In arch., the neck 
of a column (which see, under neck). See cut 
under ltypolracheli uni. — 2. [cap.] [Toumefort, 
1700 ; earlier used by Lobel, 1570.] A genus of 
gnmopetalous plants, of the order Campanula- 
CCEC. It is distinguished from the type genus Campanu- 
la by densely corymbose flowers with narrowly tubular 
corollas slightly three-cleft at the apex. The 4 or 5 species 
ate nil natives of the Mediterranean region. Tlieyareper- 
cnnial herbs or undershrubs, with tall stems bearing pan- 
icled corymbs of very numerous blue flowers, or in one spe- 
cies producing numerous short stems with the flower-clus- 
ters somewhat umbellate. T. c/vruleum is cultivated for 
its flowers, under the name of throatwort. 

Trachelius (tra-ke'li-us), n. [NL. (Sehrank, 
1803 ; Ehrenberg), < Gr. rpdjiy/or, neck.] The 
typical genus of Trachcliitkc, having highly 
vacuolar or reticulate parenchyma. T. ovum, 
which inhabits bogs, is the only well-established 
species. 

trachelo-acromial ( t rfi-ke ' lo-a-kro"in i-al), a. 
and ?i. [< Gr. rpdypAof, neck, + tiKpupiov, aupu- 
ftta, the point of the shoulder-blade: see acro- 
mial.] I. a. Connecting the shoulder-blade 
with eorvical vertebra, as a muscle ; common 
to the neck and to the acromion. 

II. «. The trachelo-acromial muscle, 
trachelo-acromialis (tra-keTo-a-kro-mi-aTis), 

«. ; pi. trachelo-acromialc's (-lez). [NL. : see tra- 
chclo-acromial.] The trachelo-acromial muscle. 
Also called levator claviculie (which see, under 
levator}. 
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trachelo-occipitalis (tra-keHo-ok-sip-i-ta'lis), 
n. ; pi. iracliclo-occipitalcs (-lez). [NL. : see 
traclielo-occipital .] The trachelo-occipital mus- 
cle, or complexus. See complcxus 2 . 
trachelorraphy (trak-e-lor'a-fi), n. [< Gr. Tpa- 
ueek, + patjtg, sewing, < pa-rav, sew.] 
In surg., the plastic operation for restoring a 
fissured cervix uteri. 

tracheloscapular (tra-ke-16-skap'u-liir), a. [< 
Gr. rpaxgAop, neck, + LL. scapula, shoulder: 
see scapular.] Coming from or common to the 
side of the neck and the scapular region, or 
shoulder : specifying certain veins which con- 
tribute to form the external jugular. 
Traclielospermum (trn-ke-lo-sper'mum), ». 
[NL. (Lemaire, 1839), so named when supposed 
to produce seeds with a distinct neck or beak; 

< Gr. rpnxv'ror, a neck, + orreppa, seed.] A ge- 
nus of plants, of the order Apoci/naccic, tribe 
Echitidcre, and subtribe Eucehilidcx. it is char- 
acterized by seeds without a beak and by loosely corym- 
bose cymes of regular flowers having a glandular or scaly 
calyx, and a salver-shaped corolla with oblong lobes and a 
constricted throat. There are C Asiatic species, and n 
seventh in the southern United States. They arc shrubby 
climbers, with opposite leaves and white flowers. T. 
dijTormc, a native of river-banks from Virginia to Florida 
and Texas, is a climber reaching about 10 feet high, and 
bearing numerous creamy flowers in spring and summer. 
T. jasminoidcs is the Shanghai jasmine of greenhouses, 
formerly cultivated under the names Parcc/iites and lihyn- 
chospermum. 

trachenchyma (tra-keng'ki-mii), m. [NL., < 
Gr. rpaxeia , windpipe, 4 i)XVt ta i that which is 
poured in (cf. parenchyma ): see enchymatous.] 
In hot., same as trachcary tissue. See trachcary. 
tracheobranchia ( tra-ke-o-bra ng' ki-ii) , n . ; pi. 
tracheobranchia (-e). [NL., < Gr. rpaxeia, wind- 
pipe, 4 fipa)x in y gills.] A breatliing-organ of 
certain aquatic insect-larva), combining the 
character of a gill with that of an ordinary 
trachea. 

The so-called Trachco-brancldie ... are In no sense 
branchire, but simply take the place of stigmata. 

lluxley, Anat. Invert., p. 221. 

tracheobronchial (tra-ke-o-brong'ki-nl), a. [< 
Gr. rpaxeia, windpipe, 4 t }p6}xta, the 'bronchial 
tubes: see bronchial .] Pertaining to the tra- 
chea and the bronchi : same as bronchotraclical. 
tracheocele (tra-ke'o-sel), n. [< Gr. rpaxeia, 
windpipe, 4* Ky/rj, tumor.] An enlargement of 
the thyroid gland; broncliocelo or goiter, 
tracheophone (tra-ke'o-fon), a. and n. [As 
Ti'achco phones.] 1. a.' Of or pertaining to tho 
Tracheophoncs. 

II. n. A bird of the group Tracheophoncs. 
Tracheophones (tra-ke-o-fo'nez), n. pi. TNL., 

< Gr. rpayeia, windpipe, 4 0ur//, voice.] In or- 
iiith., in Johannes Muller’s classification (1847), 
one of three tribes of an order Insessorcs. con- 
taining certain South American families, dis- 
tinguished by the construction of the syrinx 
both from the Polymyodi and from the Ptcani 
of tho same author. These birds nrc a part of the 
formienrioid Fasscrcs of Wallace; and tlio name (also and 
preferably in the form Trachcophnna) has of late more 
definitely attached to certain South American inesomy- 
odian Passercs, represented by the very large families Firr- 
micarixdw and Dendrocol apt idee and tlieir immediate al- 
lies. 

tracheophonine (tra-ke-o-fo'nin), a. [< tra- 
chcophonc 4 -i/tr*.] Same as tracheophone. 
Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 689, noto. 
tracheophonous (trn-ke'o-fd-nus), a. [< trachc - 
ophonc 4 -ous.] Same as tracheophone. 
tracheoscopic (trfi-ke-o-skop'ik), a. [< tra- 
chcoscnp-y 4 -ic.] Pertaining to or of tho na- 
ture of tracheoscopy. 

tracheoscopist(trii-ke'o-sko-pist), ». [< trachc - 
oscop-y 4 -i.sk] One who practises tracheo- 
scopy. 

tracheoscopy (tra-ko'o-sko-pi), n. [< Gr. rpa- 
Xe ia, windpipe, 4 -gkox-m, < gkottciv, view.] Tho 
inspection of the trachea, as with a laryngo- 
scope. 

tracheostenosis (tra-ke // o-ste-no'sis), n. [NL., 

< Gr. rpaxeia , windpipe, 4 orivuatg. narrowing: 
see stenosis.'] Stenosis of the trachea. 

tracheotome (tra-ke'o-tom), n. [< Gr. rpaxeia, 
windpipe, 4 -rouog, < rtpveiv, raptiv, cut.] A 
surgical knife used in tracheotomy, 
tracheotomist (tra-ke-ot'o-mist), n. [< trachc - 
otom-y 4 -ist.] One who performs tracheotomy, 
tracheotomize (tra-ke-ot'o-mlz), v. t. ; pret. 
and pp. trachcotomizcd, ppr. trachcotomizing. 
[< trachcotom-y 4 -izc.] To porforra tracho- 
otomy upon. Also spelled traclicotomisc. Sci- 
ence, V. 173. 

tracheotomy (tra-ke-ot'o-mi), n. [< Gr. rpaxeia, 
windpipe, 4 - ropia,\ ripveiv , rapeiv, cut.] In 


surg., the operation of making an opening into 
the trachea or windpipe.— Tracheotomy-tube, the 
tube used after tracheotomy for insertion into the open- 
ing made in the trachea, to facilitate breathing. Compare 
intubation. 

Trachinidae (tra-kin'i-de), ix.pl. [NL., < Tra- 
chiiuts 4 -idle.] A family of acanthopterygian 
fishes, of which the genus Tracliimis is the type ; 
the weevers. They are related to tho cottoids or mail- 
cheeks, and also to the star-gazers, and are noted for the 
pungency of their opercular and dorsal spines, which, 
though not connected with special poison-glands, may 
inflict serious wounds. There are two dorsal fins, the first 
of which is short and is composed of about six strong 
pungent spines; tho second dorsal and the anal are both 
long ; and the ventrals are in advance of the pectorals, and 
have a spine and five rays; the body is highest at the 
nape ; the head is compressed, cuboid, with lateral and 
protrusive eyes, and very oblique cleft of the mouth ; and 
the preorbitals as well as the preoperculars are armed 
with spines. The family was formerly taken in a more 
comprehensive sense, then including the members of sev- 
eral other families, as Uranoscojndre , Sillaginidre, Noto- 
themider, etc. As now limited it has but few species, 
mostly confined to the Mediterranean and Atlantic waters, 
though one occurs along the coast of Chili. The two Brit- 
ish species are justly dreaded, and have many local names 
alluding to their means of defense, as adder-fish, sea-adder , 
sting -fish, sting-bull, stangstcr, etc. None are found on 
North American shores. See cut under Trachinus. 

trachinoid (trak'i-noid), a. and >i. [< Trachi- 

nus + -oi(h] I. a. Resembling or related to 
tlio ■weevers ; Laving tlie characters of the Tra- 
ch in idle; of or pertaining to the Trachinidx. 

II. n. A trachinoid fish. 

Trachinus (trn-ki'nus), «. [NL. (Linmeus, 
1758), < Gr. rpaxi'C, rough, rugged.] The typi- 
cal genus of Tracliinidic. T. draco is the dragon- 
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weaver; the. lesser weever is T. xipera. The former is 
about 12 Inches long, the latter 0. 
trachitis (trn-ki'tis), n. [NL., moro prop, tra- 
cheitis, < trachea , tlio windpipe, 4 -ids.] In- 
flammation of tho trachoa or windpipo.— Pseu- 
domembranous trachitis. See pseudomembranous. 
trachle, trauchle (triich'l, trnclTl), c. t. [By 
somo regarded as n perverted form of draggle; 
cf. Gaol, tracldadh, fatigue.] 1. To draggle or 
bedraggle. — 2. To overburden or fatigue;. ex- 
haust. or wear out with prolonged exertion. 
[Scotch in both uses.] 

trachle, trauchle (triich'l, tracli'l), n. [See 
trachle, r.] A prolonged wearing or cxlmust- 
ing effort, as in walking a long distanco or 
over heavy roads; a heavy pull. [Scotch.] 
trachly (triich'li), a. [< trachle + -i/ 1 .] Be- 
draggled ; slovenly ; dirty. [Scotch.] 
trachoma (tra-ko'mji), n. [N L., < Gr. rpaxapa, 
roughness, < rpaxi T, rough, 4* -oiua.] In surg., 
a granular condition of tho conjunctiva of tlio 
eyelids, frequently accompanied with haziness 
and vascularity of the cornea; granular lids: 
a sorious disease, often occurring after puru- 
lent ophthalmia.— Trachoma glandB. Sc c gland. 
trachomatous (trn-kom'a-tus), n. [< tracho- 
ma ( f-) + -oils.] Pertaining to, of tho naturo of, 
or affected with trachoma. 

Trachomedusas (trak'o-me-du'fse), ». pi. An 
incorrect form of Trachymcdusic. Bacckel; E. 
K. Lankcslcr. 

Trachurops (trfi-kfi'rops), v. [NL. (Gill, 1862), 
< Traclniriis + Gr. Cuf’, face, aspect, appear- 
ance, eye.] A genus of carangoid fishes, of 
fusiform 6hnpo, with tho hinder part of tho 
lateral lino plated, tho shoulder-girdle with a 
deep cross furrow at its junction with the isth- 
mus, and the evo very largo. T. crumcnopli- 
thatmus is thchig-eyed scad, also called gogglcr 
and gogglc-cijcd jack (which sec, under goggle- 
eyed). 

Trachurus (trii-ku'riis), n. [NL. (Rafinesquc, 
1810), < L. trachurus, < Gr. rpaxovpo rpaxoh/io;, 
tlio horso-mackerel, < -paxes, rough, + oepa, 
tail.] A genus of carangoid fishes, tho saurels, 
having tho lateral line armed with hony cari- 
nate plates for its whole length. T. raurus, also 
called read, horse-mackerel, anil skipjack, is greenish with 
silvery sides and a dusky opercular spot, and is a foot long. 
It inhabits Atlantic waters botii of Europe and of the 
United States. See cut under scad. 

trachybasalt (trak-i-bn-sult'), n. [< Gr. rpaxvg , 
rough, 4 E. basalt.] Tlie name given by Boricky 
to a variety of basalt. It is dnrk-pray, very fine- 
grained, with more or les3 calcitlc and zeolitic matter dis- 
persed through It, nnd Is the latest member of the basaltic 
formation of Bohemia, 


trachycarpous (trak-i-kiir'pus), a. [< Gr. 
rpaxvg, rough, 4 nap-dg , fruit.] In hot., having 
rough fruit. 

Trachycarpus (trak-i-kar'pus), n. [NL. (Wend- 
land, 1861), so called with ref. to the woolly 
fruit of one species; < Gr. rpaxvg, rough, 4 
sapTzSg, fruit.] A genus of palms, of the tribe 
Coryphesc. It is characterized by polygamously monoe- 
cious flowers with valvate segments, and an ovary of three 
distinct acute carpels connate at the base, each with a ses- 
sile stigma terminal in fruit. There are 4 species, 2 natives 
of the mountains of northern India and Burma, one in 
China, and another in Japan. They are thornless palms, 
densely clothed above with a fibrous netting remaining 
from tlie leaf-sheaths. They bear terminal roundish leaves 
deeply cut into narrow two-cleft segments, with a biconvex 
petiole, and entire densely fibrous sheath. The short or 
elongated numerous robust spadices are densely or loose- 
ly flowered, and covered at first by numerous large, com- 
pressed, obliquely cut woolly spathes. The flowers are 
small nnd yellowish, followed by a roundish fruit with 
thin fleshy pericarp, and a single erect free seed with equa- 
ble corneous albumen. They vary very much in habit. T. 
Martianus, of the Himalayas, produces tall solitary trunks; 
in others tlie stems are low and tufted. The fi uit is either 
blue or safiron-colored. The species have been often de- 
scribed under tlie genus Chamoerops. T. excelsus is known 
as hemp-palm. T. Furtunei, the Chinese fan-palin, con- 
sidered the only palm which is at all hardy in hiigland, is 
tlie source in China of a fibrous matting used for cordage, 
anil made into clothing, which is said to be water-proof. 

Trachycephalus (trak-i-sef'a-lus), n. [NL., < 
Gr. rpaxvg , rough, 4 bead.] A genus of 

Hylidie, characterized by the extensive cranial 
ossifications, which cause tho head to seem bare 
and rough on the upper side. T. lichenatus is 
a species known as the lichcncd tree-toad. 
Trachycomus (tra-kik'o-mus), n. [NL. (Caba- 
nis, 1850), < Gr. rpaxvg, rough, 4 Kdpy, hair: see 
coma*.] A genus of timeliine birds of the Ori- 
ental region. T. ochrocephalus is the ycllow-crowned 
thrush or bulbul, formerly also called Ceylonese stare, rang- 
ing through the Malay peninsula to Jnva, Sumatra, and 
Borneo. 

Trachyglossa (trak-i-glos'ji), n.ph [NL., < Gr. 
rpax if, rough, + y/.aaaa, tongue.] A primary 
group o£ oetopods, including all those which 
have radular tooth: contrasted with Lioglossa. 
It embraces all oetopods except the Cirroteu- 
thidic. 

trachyglossate (trak-i-glos'iit), o. and it. I. 
a. Having the tongue rough with radular teeth, 
as an oetopod; of or relating to the Trachy- 
glossa. 

II. tt. Any member of the Trachyglossa. 
Trachylobium (trak-i-16'bi-um), n. [NL. 
(Hayne, 1827), so called with ref. to the rough 
pods; < Gr. rpaxh, rough, + ?.of36s, pod: see 
lobe.] A genus of leguminous plants, of tho 
suborder Cicsalpiuicic and tribe Jmhcrsticie. it 
is characterized by leaves composed of two coriaceous 
leaflets, and by flowers with caducous bractlets, each with 
five petals, all stalked, and somewhat equal, or with the 
two lower ones minute. There are 2 or 3 species, natives 
of tlio tropics in eastern Africa and tlie Mascarene Islands, 
with one in Asia, there commonly cultivated. They are 
tiees with white flowers panicled at the ends of the 
branches. Sec cojml and anime, 2. 

Trachymedusas (trak^i-me-du'se), n. pi. [NL., 
< Gr. rpaxvg, rough, 4 NL. Jfcdw5<T.] In 
Haeckel’s system of classification, an order of 
acalophs whoso marginal bodies or sense-organs 
arc tentaculicysts, and whose genitals are 
situated in tho course of the radial cauals. 
No liydriform tropliosomc is known to occur. It is com- 
posed of such forms as Pelagia, Trachynema , Aglaura, 
Liriopc, and Gcnjonia (or Carmarina), and corresponds to 
a part of the Haplomorpha of Carus or of the Monopsea of 
Allman. 

trachymedusan (trak^i-me-du'san), a. and n. 
[< Tracliymcdusx + -nit.] I. a. 'Bertnining to 
tho Tracht/mcdusie, or having their characters. 

II. n. A member of the Trachymcdusfc. 
Trachymene (tra'k-i-me'no), ». [NL. (Budge, 
1811), so called with ref. to the woolly and some- 
what moon-shaped fruit ; < Gr. rpaxvg, rough, 4 
pipy, moon .] A genus of umbelliferous plants, 
of the tribe TJydrocotylcrc. It is distinguished from 
the related genus Ilydrocotyle by the absence of stipules. 
It includes about 14 species, one a native of New Caledonia, 
and one of Borneo, the others all Australian. They are usu- 
ally hirsute herbs, with ternately dissected and toothed 
leaves, and white or blue flowers in simple umbels with 
linear involuoral bracts. The fruit is usually roughened 
with bristles or tubercles, one of the carpels often smoother 
or abortive. T. australis is known as Victorian parsnip. 
Trachynematidse (trak^i-ne-mat'i-de), n. pi. 
[NL., < Trachyncma{t-) } the typical genus (< Gr. 
rpaxvg, rough, 4 rf/pa, a thread), 4 -idre.] A fam- 
ily of hydromedusans, of the order TracJiymedu- 
sic, typified by the genus Trachynema (or Circe), 
having rigid marginal, tentacles, and the geni- 
tals developed in vesicles in the eight radial 
canals. Also Tracliyncmidic. 

Trachynotus (trak-i-no'tus), n. [NL. (Lac£- 
p&de, 1800), < Gr. rpaxvg, rough, 4 vurog. back.] 
A notable genus of carangoid fishes, with short 
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free spines on the back (whence the name) ; the 
pompanos. There are several species, highly 
valued as food-fishes. See pompano, 1. 
trachyphonia (trak-i-fo'ni-ii), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Tpaxityovia, roughness of voice, < rpaxtyovog, 
rough-voiced, < rpaxvg, rough, 4* fovfj, voice.] 
Roughness of the voice. 

Trachyp tends (trak-ip-ter'i-do), n.pl. [NL., 

< Trachyptcrus + -frfrp.J A family of deep-sea 
acanthopterygian fishes, typified by the ge- 
nus Trachyptcrus , of few species, some of which 
are noted for their fragility. T. arcticus is the deal- 
fish (see cut under deal-jish), occasionally stranded on 
the British coasts. The family has been used with vary- 
ing: limits. In Gunther’s classification it included the 
Regalccidtc, or oar-fishes (see cut under Rcgalectis), and the 
SPilophoridic. In Gill's it is restricted to treniosomes 
with the body moderately loop and much compressed; tho 
head and opercular apparatus short (the operculum ex- 
tended downward, the suboperculum below it, the inter- 
operculum contracted backward and bounded behind by 
tlie operculum and suboperculum); the ventral fins with 
few rays in the young and atrophied or lost in the adult ; 
the cranium with a myodome and basisphenoid ; the supra- 
occipital prominent behind ; the epiotics confined to the 
sides anti back of the cranium ; and no ribs. 

trachypteroid (tra-kip'te-roid), a. and n. [< 
Trachyptcrus 4- -oid.] T. a. Belonging to the 
Trachyptcridtc, or having their characters; re- 
sembling or related to the king of the salmon. 

II. x. A fish of tho family Trachyp ter idee. 
Trachypterus (tra-kip'te-rus), u. [NL. (Gouan, 
1770), \ Gr. rpaxi'i, rough, + rrrtpov, wing (fin).] 
The leading genus of trachypteroid fishes, char- 
acterized by tho Avcll-devcioped ventral fins of 
from four to six branched rays, nnd the long 
fan-shaped caudal fin. (See cut under dcal- 
fish.) T. altivclis is known as king of the salmon 
(which see, under king 1 ). 
trachyspermous (trak-i-sper'mus), a. [< Gr. 
Tpax’rc, rough. + o-tpya, seed.] In hot., hav- 
ing rough seeds; rough-seeded. 

Tr achy stomata (trak-i-sto'mn-tji), n.pl. [NL., 

< Gr. rpaxi'Ct rough, + croya, mouth.] A group 
of urodclc amphibians, of eol-likeform and with- 
out hind legs, as the Siren idee. The barioccipital, 
suprn-occipital, and supratemporal bones arc suppressed ; 
there is no vomer, intercalare, or maxillary arch , and tho 
propodials arc distinct. See Sircnidi r. 1. 

trachyte (trak'it), n. [= F. trachyte = G. tra- 
chyte < Gr. Tpax'vTWe roughness, < rpa,y«Y, rough, 
rugged.] A volcanic rock exhibiting a char- 
acteristic roughness when handled. At present 
it is sought to limit the term to rocks composed essen- 
tially of sanidine, witli more or less triclinic feldspar; 
hornblende, biotite, and magnetite are also frequently 
present in greater or less quantity. Much of the rock of 
the Cordilleras, formerly called trachyte, Is now consid- 
ered by lithologists to belong more properly among tlie 
andesites.— GreenBtone-trachyte. Same wzpropylilc.— 
Quartz-trachyte, a rock distinguished from trachyte by 
the presence of quartz. As used by most lithologists, the 
same as liparitc or quartz-rhyolite. 
trachyte-tuff (trak'it-tuf), n. A fragmentary 
eruptive rock made up of tra city tic material. 
See tujp and trachyte. 

Like the other fragmentary volcanic rocks, the tuffs may 
he subdivided according to the lava from the disintegra- 
tion of which they have been formed. Thus we have fcl- 
slte-tufFs, trachytc-tuffs, bnsalt-tulfs, pumice-tuffs, porphy- 
rite-tuffs, etc. Gcikic, Text Book of Gcol., 2d ed., p. 1G0. 

trachytic (trtl-kit'ik), a. [< trachyte + -tt*.] 
Pertaining to or consisting of trachyte, 
trachytoid (trak'i-toid), a. [< trachyte + -ojV?.] 
Belonging to or having the characters of trach- 
yte.— Trachytoid Btructure (as used by 1’oiiqud and 
Michel-L4vy, in describing the eruptive rockB), a type of 
Btructure in which an amorphous magma is present, with 
the usual evidences of fluxion, while at the same time 
there is a more distinct indication of two epochs or stages 
of crystallization than there is in the granitoid structure 
as this latter term is limited by these authors, 
tracing (trii'sing), n. [Verbal n. of trace 1 , r.] 

1. The act of one who traces. — 2. A track or 
path ; a course. 

Not all those precious gems in Hcav’n above 
Shall yield a sight more pleasing to behold, 

With all their turns and tracings manifold. 

Sir J. Davies, Dancing, et. 13. 

3. A mechanical copy of a design or drawing, 
made by reproducing its lines as seen through 
a transparent medium, as tracing-paper, 
tracing-cloth (tra'sing-klflth), n. A smooth 
thin linen fabric, coated with size, used for 
making tracings of drawings, plans, etc., as loss 
destructible than tracing-paper. Also called 
tracing-lincn. 

tracing-instrument (tra'sing-in // stro-ment), n. 
An instrument of any kind usodto facilitate 
tracing, or to make by tracing an enlarged or a 
reduced copy. Seo tracer (g), and cut under 
pantograph. 

tracing-linen (tra'sing-lin // en), n . Same as 

tracing-cloth. 
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tracing-lines (tra'sing-lmz), n. pi. Naut ., lines 
in a ship passing through a block or thimble, 
and used to hoist a thing higher. 

tracing-machine (tra'sing-ma-shen // ), n. Same 
as tracer ( g ). 

tracing-paper (tra/sing-pa/per), n. 1. Seepa- 
pcr . — 2. Same as transfer-paper, 1. 

tracing-thread (tra'sing-thred), n. In lace - 
making: (a) A bordering thread thicker than 
most of the threads of tho fabric, usually indi- 
cating the pattern. ( h ) A group or cluster of 
threads used for such bordering. Compare trol- 
ley-thread (under trolley ), and Mechlin lace (un- 
der lace). 

tracing-wheel (tra'sing-hwel), n. A wheel used 
as a tracer; especially, a small toothed wheel 
attached to a handle by which it is run over a 
surface to mark a pattern in dotted lines. 

track 1 (trak), v. t. [A var., prob. duo to asso- 
ciation with tho noun track , of trcck (as in 
trcclc-pot), or trick (seo trick 3 , draw). < MD. 
trcckcn , D. trekken , draw, pull, tow, delineate, 
sketch, also inti*., travel, march, = OFries. trek- 
ka , tregga = MLG. trcckcn, LG. trekken = MHG. 
G. trcckcn, draw, a secondary form of a strong 
verb seen in OHG. trchhan, MHG. trcchcn , 
draw, shove, scrape, rake. The L. trahcrc, 
draw (whence ult. E. tract 1 , trace 1 ), is a differ- 
ent word. Cf. track-, n. and r.] 1. To draw; 

specifically, to draw or tow (a boat) by a line 
reaching from tho vessel to tho bank or shore. 
— 2f. To draw out; protract; delay. 

Yet by delates tlie matier was alwaies tracked, and put 
over without any frutoful determination. 

Strypc, Ecclcs. Mem., lien. VIII., Originals No. 13. 

track 1 (trak), n. [< MD. trcck, treke, D. trek, a 
drawing, train, delineation, feature; from the 
verb : seo track 1 , v. Cf. track”, n., and tract 1 , n., 
G, with which track 1 is confused, and to which 
it may be in part or wholly duo (so track 3 for 
tract 1 ). Cf. trick”, «.] A featuro; lineament. 
[Scotch.] 

track 2 (trak), n. [Formerly also tract (by con- 
fusion with tract*); < OF. trac, a track, trace, a 
beateu way or path, a course, F. trac , track, < 
MD. trcck, treke , a drawing, draft, delineation, 
feature, train, procession, a lino or flourish 
with a pen, a sketch, D. trek, a draft, feature, 
expedition, = MLG. trek, draft, expedition: soo 
track 1 , v. (the same word derived directly from 
tho D.), and track 1 , v. Seo also trek. For tho 
relation of track” to track 1 , draw, cf. that of 
trace 1 , ‘track,’ to trace 1 , ‘draw.’] 1. A mark 
left by something that has passed along: as, 
the track of a ship (a wako); the track of a 
wagon (a rut). 

The wean’ Bun. . . . 

... by the bright track of his fiery car, 

Gives signal of a goodly day to-morrow. 

Shak., Rich. III., v. 3. 20 . 

Thou dost clcauc, with thy keen Fan chi ns force, 
The Bards nnd Breast-plate of a furious Ilorse, 

No sooner hurt, hut ho recoylcth back, 

Writing bis Fortune in a bloody frncAr. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bnrtas’s Weeks, ii.,The Vocation. 

2. A mark or an impression left by tho foot, 
whether of man or boast; a footprint; specif- 
ically, in palcon., an iehnitc or ichnolitc; a 
fossil footprint, or cast of an extinct animal’s 
foot. Compare trace 1 , 1, and trail 1 , 2. 

Consider the atmosphere, and the exterionr frame nnd 
face of the globe, if we may find any tracks nnd footsteps 
of wisdom in tlie constitution of them. 

Bentley, Works, I. vlli. § 8. 

3. A road; a path; a trail. 

Behold Torquatus the same track pursue. 

Dryden , iEneid, vi. 1130. 
Up through that wood behind tho church 
There leads from Edward’s door 
A mossy track, all over-boughed 
For half a mile or more. Coleridge, Three Graves. 

Wc all shrink, like cowards, from new duties, new re- 
sponsibilities. We do not venture to go out of tho beaten 
track of our daily life. J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 340. 

4. A course followed ; a way of going or pro- 
ceeding: as, tho track of a comet. 

Thy Fancy like a Flame Its way does make. 

And leaves bright Tracks for following Tens to take. 

Coicley, To Sir W. Davenant. 

If straight thy track, or if oblique, 

Thou know'st not. Tennyson, Two Voices. 

5. The course or path laid out for horso-, foot-, 
bicycle-, or other races: as, a cinder trade; a 
trade of six laps to tho mile. — 6. Tho two con- 
tinuous lines of rails on which railway-cars 
run, forming, together with tho ties, ballast, 
switches, etc., an essential part of tho perma- 
nentway: as, a single tradi; a doublo trade; to 
cross the tract. See cut under switch, — 7, In 
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anot., the course of a vessel, nerve, duet, etc. — 
8. In soul., the solo of the foot — Double-track 
road, a railroad having two tracks, so that trains may run f 
in both directions at the same time. — In one’s tracks, 
where one stands; as one goes; hence, then and there; 
on the spot. 

He was in for stealing horses, but I think the real thief 
swore it off on him. If he did, God forgive him ; he had 
better have shot the boy in his tracks. 

The Century, XL. 224. 

Off the track, thrown from the track; derailed, as a rail- 
way-carriage; colloquially, having wandered away from 
the subject under discussion : as, the speaker was a long 
way off the t rack.— Side track. Sec side-track.— Single- 
track road, a railroad having only ono track, but pro- * 
vided with turnouts at intervals, so that trains may run 
both ways.— To have the Inside track. See inside.— 
To make tracks, to go away; quit; leave; depart. 
[Slang.] 

You will be pleased to make tracks, and vanish out of 
these parts forever ! Kingsley, Two Years Ago, xiv. 

To make tracks for, to go for ; go after. [Slang.] 

"I made tracks for that lad,” said Robert, . . . “I found 
him in the fleldB one morning.” 

Mrs. Uumphry Ward, Robert Elsmere, xiii. 
Track-laying machine, a machine for laying rails in 
position on a railroad-track, the machine moving forward 
over each part of the track so laid. =Syn. 3-6. Road, 
Path, etc. (see uay), trail, pathway. 
track 2 (trak), v. t. [< track?, n. Cf. OF. trac- 
quer, surround in hunting, hunt down. In def. 
3, cf. track 1 , v., draw, from which, or its source, 
track' 2 , n. and v., is derived.] 1. To follow up 
the tracks of; follow by tho tracks or traces 
loft by that which is followed; trace; trail. 

It was often found impossible to track tlie robbers to 
their retreats. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., iii. 

Through camp and town and wilderness 
He tracked his victim. Whittier, Mogg Megonc, ii. 

I will track this vermin to their earths. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

2. To ascertain by means of existing traces or 
remains; trace. 

The whole line of their retreat might he tracked by the 
corpses of thousands who had died of cold, fatigue, and 
hunger. Macaulay, Frederic the Great. 

3. To trace, follow, or mark out plainly. 

The straight course to her desire was tracked. 

Drayton, Barons’ Wars, i. 32. 

A thirst to spend our fire and restless force 
In traclcing out our true, original course. 

M. ytnioW, The Buried Life. 

4. To inako tracks over; traverse: as, to track 
tho desert. — 5. To make marks upon, as witli 
wet or muddy feet. 

“Stand still there!” she called to me as I approached 
tho door, “and don't come in to track my floor.” 

U. Ii. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 21. 
track 3 f (trak), n. [An erroneous form of tract 1 , 
as tract 4 is au erroneous form of track”."] A 
tract of land. 

Those small tracks of ground, the county of Poole, and 
the like. Fuller, General Worthies. {Richardson.) 

trackage 1 (trak'uj), n. [< track 1 + -age.] A 
drawing or towing, as of a boat on a river or 
canal ; haulage ; towage. 
trackage 2 (trak'aj), n. [< track 2 + -age.] The 
collective tracks of a railway. Science, XH. 46. 
track-athletics (trak'ath-lct // iks), n. Athletics 
which are conducted on a track, as running, 
hurdling, walking, and bicycling: sometimes 
used in an enlarged sense to include jumping, 
shot- and hammer-throwing, polo-vaulting, etc. 
track-boat (trak'bot), n. [< track 1 + boat.] A 
boat which is towed by a lino from the shore ; a 
canal-boat. Carlyle, Reminiscences, p. 104. 
track-chart (trak' chart), n . A chart showing 
tho path of a vessel at sea. 
track-clearer (trak'kler"er), n. 1. A bar or 
guard suspended above the track just in front 
of tho wheels of a locomotive or a horse-car, 
for tho purpose of pushing any obstruction from 
the track; also, a cow-catcher, or a track- 
sweeper for removing snow from a railway. — 
2. A triangular board at the outer end of tho 
cutter-bar of a mowing-machine or harvester, 
serving at once to guide the grain to the cutter 
find to clear a path for tho next course of the 
machine. 

track-edge (trak'ej), n. In milling, the abrupt 
edge of tho furrow of a millstone. » 

tracker 1 (trak'er), n. [< track 1 4- -cr 1 .] 1. 
One who tracks or tows a boat or raft, as on a 
river or canal. 

A hundred naked, shouting, and arm-swinging trackers 
dragged each one [a junk] slowly along, now straining 
every muscle at the long tow-line, now slacking up, as a 
man seated at the bow of the boat directed them with the 
beat of a small drum held between his knees. 

The Century, XLI. 729. 
2. In organ -building, a thin strip or ribbon of 
wood used to transmit a pulling motion from 
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one lever to another: opposed to sticker, which 
acts by pushing. See cut under organ. 

The tracker attached to the arm, . . . acted on by the 
pipe valve, pulls it shut, and no air is admitted to the pipe. 

Sci. Amer.y N. S. f JLV. 83. 

3. pi. See sticker 3 , 6. 

tracker 2 (trak'6r), n. [< track 1 + -er 1 .] 1. One 
who or that wliicli pursues or hunts by follow- 
ing the track or trail ; a trailer. 

He . . . followes pretty feet and insteps like a hare 
tracker. Bromc, Sparagus Garden, iii. 4. 

And of the trackers of the deer 
Scarce half the lessening pack was near. 

Scott, L. of the L., i. 4. 

The Missourian, an excellent tracker, took up the bloody 
trail. T. Roosevelt , The Century, XXXVI. 20D. 

2. One who observes and follows. 

The country parson, who is a diligent observer and 
tracker of God’s ways, sets up as many encouragements to 
goodness as he can. G. Herbert , Country Parson, xi. 

track-harness (trak / hUr // nes), n. A light, plain, 
breast-collar single harness. E. II. Knight. 
track-hound (trak' bound), u. A dog which 
hunts or tracks by scent, as a sleuth-hound. 

We retraced our steps, intending to return on the mor- 
row with a good track-hound. The Century, XXXVI. 42. 

track-indicator (trak'in^di-ka-tor), n. On a 
railroad, an apparatus for registering the aline- 
raent, level, and general condition of a track 
on which a car containing the apparatus is 
moving. It is used on a dynagraph-car. See 
(hjnagraph. 

track-layer (trak'la*6r), v. A workman occu- 
pied in the laying of railroad-tracks, 
trackless (trak'les), a. [< track 2 4- -less.'] Un- 
trodden ; without path or track; unmarked by 
footprints or paths : as, trackless deserts. 

Where birds with painted oars did ne’er 
How through the trackless ocean of the air. 

Conley, The Muse. 

tracklessly (trak'les-li), ode. So as to leave 
no track. 

Like wind upon the waters tracklessly. Gcoryc Eliot. 

tracklessness (trak'les-nes), u. The state of 
being without a track or path, 
trackman (trak' in an), m. ; pi. trackmen (-men). 
One employed to look after a railway- track. 

The trackmen, in their red overstockings, their many- 
colored blouses, and their brilliant toques, look like 
gnomes. Scribner’s May., IV. G4G. 

trackmaster (trak'mns v t6r), n. A railway of- 
ficial who 1ms charge of a track, 
track-pot (trak'pot). n. [Also trcck-pot , truck- 
pot; \ track‘d + pot 1 .] A pot iD which tea is 
drawn or infused; a tea-pot. [Scotch.] 
track-raiser (trnk'ra'ztr), n. A tool of any 
kind, as a rail-jack or lifting-jack, for raising 
rails which have become sprung below tho 
proper level. Sometimes a screw-jack mounted on a 
tripod is used, the hook being pushed below the rail, and 
the screw turned by a handspike. 

track-road (trak'rod), n. [< track 1 4- road.] 
A tow-path. 

track-scale (truk'skul), n. A scale which weighs 
a section of railway-track with the load stand- 
ing on it. E. II. Knight. 
track-scout (trak'skout), ». [< tracks 4- scout i, 
after D. trck-schmt, a draw-boat, < trekken, draw, 
4- schmt , boat: see trckscliuit.] Same as trek- 
schuit. 

It would not be amiss if he travelled over England in a 
stage-coach, ami made the tour of Holland in a track-scoute. 

Martinas Scriblerus, i. 11. 

Shallops track-scouts, and row-boats with one accord 
took place in line. Harper’s May., LXXVIII. 631. 

track-walker (trak'wa'kCr), n. A trackman 
who inspects a certain section of railway-track, 
especially before the passage of ver}'fast trains, 
to look for breaks or other defects, and to tight- 
en up wedges and nuts. 

The chapters give a logical account of the origin and 
development of Jtailwnys in America, and describe the 
work of the railroad man from president to track-walker. 

Scribner's May., VI., p. 29 of ndv’ts. 

trackway (trak'wsi), n. A tramway, 
tracts (trakt), v. t. [< L. fraefas/pp. of tra- 
herc , draw, carry off, draw out, protract, delay, 
retard; prob. not connected with E. draw, 
drag. Hence nit. (from L. traherc) E. tracts, 
n ., with its doublets trait, trace 2 , etc., trad 3 , 
tract 3 , etc., attract , contract, detract , etc., cx- 
tray , portray , treat, treatise, treaty, tractate, 
tractable, etc., attrahent , contrahcnt, subtrahend, 
etc., trace*, track 3 , etc. The verb tract 1 , with 
the noun, has been more or less confused in 
some senses with track 1 and track* 2 .] 1. To 
draw'; draw out; protract; waste. 

He [CrasRus] traded time, and gaue them leisure to pre- 
pare to encounter his force. North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 474. 
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Yet {trading time) he thought he would provide 
No less to keen then coole the Assiegers pride. 

T. Hudson, tr. of Du Bartas’s Judith, iii. 

2. To trace; track; follow. 

Well did he tract his steps as he did ryde. 

Spenser , F. Q., VI. vii. 3. 

His heart hath wrestled with deaths pangs, 

From whose sterne cave none tracts a backward path. 

Marston and Barksled, Insatiate Countess, i. 
tract 1 (trakt), n. [Early mod. E. trade; < L. 
tractus, a drawing, train, extent, a district, ex- 
tent of time, in gen. extension, length, ML. a 
treating, handling, doing, business, commerce, 
a song, etc., in a great variety of uses ; < tra- 
licrc, pp. tractus , draw: see trad 1 , v. From 
the same L. noun are also nit. E. trait and 
trace 2 .] 1. Extent; a continued passage or 

duration; process; lapse: used chiefly in the 
phrase tract of time. 

This in trade of tyme made hym welthy. 

Fabyan, Chron., lvi. 

Silly Wormcsin trade of time ouertiirowe . . . statelye 
Townes. J jyly, Euplmcs, Anat. of Wit, p. 110. 

A lifelong tract of time reveal’d. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, xlvi. 

2f. Course or routo ; track; way. 

Vnderstandyng, by reason of the sphere, that if I shuldc 
sayle by the way of the northwest wynde I shulde by a 
shorter trade coome to India, I thcreuppon caused the 
kyngc to bee nduertised of my diulse. 

R. Eden, tr. of Sebastian Cabot (First Books on America, 
led. Arbcr, p. 2SS). 

3f. Course or movement; action. 

The whole tract of a Comedy shoulde bo full of delight, 
as the Tragedy shoulde be still maintained in a well raised 
admiration. Sir /*. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. 

4f. Attraetivo influeneo; attraction; charm. 

Hell never own me, 

But I am taken ! the line tract of it 

Pulls me along ! to hear men such professors 

Grown in our subtlest sciences! 

R. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, ii. 1. 
5. Extent; expanse; hence, a region of indefi- 
nite extent; a raoro or less extended area or 
stretch of land or w'ater: as, a tract of woodland. 

All this tract of the Alpes . . . was heretofore called 
Alpcs Coctire. Coryat, Crudities, I. 90. 

For heaven hides nothing from thy view, 

Nor the deep tract of hell. Milton, 1*. L., i. 28. 

Where Apollo’6 Kane refulgent stands 
Was heretofore a Trad of Pasture- Lands. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 

G[. Trait; linearaont; feature. 

The discovery of a man’s self by the tracts of his coun- 
tenance is a great weakness and betraying. 

Bacon, Simulation and Dissimulation (cd. 1887). 
7. In anat., tin area or expanse; the extension 
of an organ or a system : ns, tho digestive or 
alimentary tract ; tho optic trad. Also called 
tractus (which see). — 8. In ornith., a pteryla, 
or feathered place: distinguished from space. 

Tho former plnccs arc called tracts or ptcrylie. 

Cones, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 87. 
9. In her., same ns tressure — Anterolateral as- 
cending tract, a somewhat comma-shaped tract occupy- 
ing the periphery of the anterolateral column of the spinal 
cord, extending from the anterior extremity of the cere- 
bellar tract nearly or quite to the anterior roots. The 
fibers are of medium size, and degenerate upward. Also 
called tract of Gowers. — Anterolateral descending 
tract, a tract of white fibers in the anterolateral column 
of the Bpinnl cord, bordering the anterolateral ascending 
tract on its inner side, and extending from the crossed 
pyramidal tract nearly or quite to the anterior fissure. It 
is marked by many fibers which degenerate downward, 
but these are so mingled with other fibers that it is far 
from being a pure tract. Seo cut under spinal . — Cere- 
bellar tract, a tract in tho lateral column of the spinal 
cord and medulla, extending from tho lumbar enlarge- 
ment of the cord to the superior vermiform process of tiio 
cerebellum.— Ciliated tracts. Sec ciliatc.— Descend- 
ing comma tract, a somewhat comnia-slmped group of 
fibers in the central section of the external posterior col- 
umn of the spinal cord, which degenerates downward for 
a short distance. It hns been made out only in the cervical 
and upper thoracic regions. — Direct cerebellar tract. 
Same as cerebellar trad.— Intermediolateral tract, the 
so-called lateral gray cornu of the spinal cord, most con- 
spicuous in the thoracic region. Sec cut under spinal . — 
Llssauer’s tract, a small tract of fine nerve-fibers lying 
at the tip of the posterior gray cornu of the spinal cord, 
formed by the ascending fibers of the lateral sections of 
the lateral bundles of the posterior roots of the spinal 
nerves, which appear thus to pass upward for some dis- 
tance before they terminate in the posterior gray cornu. 
Also called posterior marginal tract or zone, or Lissatier’s 
zone. Sec cut under spinal.— Olfactory tract, the rliin* 
cnccphalon, or olfactory process of the prosencephalon, 
especially when, as in man and the higher vertebrates 
generally, it is comparatively small and of simple band- 
like character, whence it is nlso erroneously called olfac- 
tory/ nerve. — Optic tract. See optic and tractus. — Pedun- 
cular tract. Same as jn/ram idal tract.— Posterior mar- 
ginal tract. Same ns Lissauer’s trad . — Powder-down 
tracts. See powder-down.— Pyramidal tract. See 
pyramidal. — Respiratory tract, (a) The middle column 
of the spinal marrow, whence, according to Sir Charles 
Bell, the respiratory nerves originate. (&) The air-passages 
collectively.— Semilunar tract, a tract of white fibers, 
in the lateral part of the cerebellar hemisphere, of unde- 
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termined connections.— Tract of Gowers, the antero- 
lateral ascending tract (which see, above). 

tract 2 ! (trakt), v. t. [< L. tradare, handle, 
treat, freq. of trahcrc , draw: see treat, and cf. 
tract 1 .] 1. To handle; treat. 

The erle . . . grauously perswaded the magistrates of 
the citees and tounes, and so gently and familiarly vsed 
and traded the vulgare people. Hall, Hen. IV., an. 1. 

Hence — 2. To discourse or treat of; describe; 
delineate. 

The man [Ulysses] . . . 

Saw many towns and men, and could their manners tract. 

B . Jonson, tr. of Horace's Art of Poetry. 

tract 3 (trakt), n. [< ML. tractus, a treating, 
handling, etc,, an anthem, particular uses of L. 
tractus, a drawing: see trad 2 , and cf. tractate.] 

1. A short treatise, discourse, or dissertation; 
especially, a brief printed treatise or discourse 
on some topic of practical religion. 

The church clergy at that time are allowed to have 
written the best collection of tracts against popery. 

Sirift, The Presbyterians’ Plea of Merit. 

Men . . . who live a recluse and studious life, . . . and 
pore over black-letter tracts. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 284. 

2. In the Roman and some other ‘Western litur- 
gies, an anthem consisting of verses from Scrip- 
ture (generally from tho Psalms), sung instead 
of the Alleluia after the gradual, or instead 
of tho gradual, from Septuagesima till Easter 
eve: so called from being sung ‘continuously’ 
( tractim ) by the cantor without interruption 

of other voices. Also tractus Albertine tracts. 

Sec Albertine .— Brehon Tracts. Seo brehon .— Oxford 
tracts, a series of ninety pamphlets, entitled Tracts for 
the Times, published at Oxford from 1833 to 1841, the doc- 
trines of which formed the basis of the Tractarian move- 
ment Sec Tradarianism . — Tract No. 90. See Tradari- 
anism .— Tract society, a society for the printing and dis- 
tribution of religious tracts. 

tract 4 ! (trakt), n. [An erroneous form of track 3 , 
simulating /racf 1 .] Track; footprint. 

They lookt about, but nowhere could espye 
Tract of his foot. Spenser, F. Q., II. iii. 19. 

They [the English] could not come near them [Indians], 
but followed them by y 5 trade of their feet sundrie miles. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 81. 

tractability (trak-ta-bil'i-ti), it. ; pi. tradabili- 
iics (-tiz). [< L. tradabilita(t-)s, < tractabilis, 

tractable : seo tractable .] The state or process 
of being tractable; especially, docility; sub- 
missivenoss. 

I trace lines of force in her face which make me scepti- 
cal of her tractability. Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xxix. 

A wild man, not of the woods, but the cloisters, nor yet 
civilized into the tradabilitics of home. 

Bulwcr, Caxtons, i. .1. (Latham.) 

tractable (trnk'ta-bl), a. [In other use treata- 
ble (q. v.); OF. traitablc, traidablc , F. traitable 
= Pr. tradable = Sp. t ratable = Pg. tratavcl — 
It. trattabile, < L. tractabilis , that may he touch- 
ed, handled, or managed, < tradare, take in 
hand, handle, manage, freq. of trahcrc, draw: 
seo trad 1 , trad 3 , and treat.] It. Capable of 
being touched, bundled, or felt; palpable. 

But they [the angels] had palpable and tractable bodies 
for the time, as appears plainly, ver. 4, by washing their 
feet. Rev. T. Adams, Works, II. 512. 

2. Easily handled or wrought. 

This mctall [gold] is a body tradable and bryglit, of col- 
oure lyke vnto the soonne. And, . . . beinge seene, it 
greatly disposeth the myndes of men to desyre it and es- 
temc it as a tliyng most precious. 

R. Eden, tr. of Vannucclo Biringuccio (First Books on 
[America, ed. Arber, p. 3G2). 

Hence — 3. Manageable; governable; easily 
led; docile; pliant. 

It is scldomo sene that frendship is betwene these par- 
sones : a man sturdie, of oppinion inflexible, . . . with him 
that is tractable, and with reason persuaded. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, ii. 11. 
The reason of these holy maids will win her; 

You! find her tractable to any thing 
For your content or his. 

Massinger and Dekkcr, Virgin-Martyr, iii. 

When England . . . shall meet with Princes tradable 
to the Prelacy, then much mischiefe is like to ensue. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 

tractableness (trak'tn-bl-nes), Tracta- 
bility. 

It will be objected, that whatsoever I fancy of tho trac- 
tableness of children, . . . there are many who will never 
apply themselves to their books. Locke, Education, § 86. 

tractably (trak'tn-bli), adv. In a tractable 
manner ; with compliance or docility. 

Tractarian (trak-tiVri-an), a. and n. [< tracts 
+ -ariati.'] I. a. Pertaining to tho Tractarians 
or their doctrines. 

II. n. One of the promoters or adherents of 
Tractarianism. 

His religious opinions, . . . said the clergyman, were 
those of n sound Churchman ; by which he meant, I rather 
suspect, that he was a pretty smart tractarian . 

U. Kingsley, Geoffry Hamiyn, xlviii. 
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A reaction begins in England with Wesley. It is seen in 
the Evangelical movement, still more in the Tractarians, 
who strive after the re-creation of the Church as a living 
organism and the absorption of the individual in it. 

Westminster Bev., CXXV. 225. 
Tractarianism (trak-ta'ri-an-izm), n. [< Trac- 
tarian + -ism.'] A systemof religious opinion 
pud practice promulgated -within the Church of 
England in a series of papers entitled “ Tracts 
for the Times,” published at Oxford between 
IS33 and 1841. The movement began as a counter- 
movement to the liberalizing tendency in ecclesiasttcism 
and the rationalizing tendency in theology, and was in its 
inception an endeavor to bring the church back to the prin- 
ciples of primitive and patristic Christianity. Its funda- 
mental principles were that the Christian religion in- 
volves certain well-defined theological dogmas, and a visi- 
ble church with sacraments and i ites and definite religious 
teaching on the foundation of dogma, and that this visible 
church is based upon and involves an unbroken line of 
episcopal succession from the apostles, and Includes the 
Anglican Church. The tracts consisted of extracts from 
the hlgh-chtircli divines of the seventeenth century and 
the church father's, with contributions by Newman, 
Fronde, Pusey, and Isaac Williams. In the last of tire 
series, Tract No. 90, Dr. (afterward Cardinal) Newman took 
the ground that the Thlrty-nlne Articles of the Church of 
England are in large part susceptible of an interpretation 
not inconsistent with the doctrines of the Council of Trent. 
This tract was condemned by a number of bishops and 
heads of colleges, and a part of the Tractarians (among 
them Newman in 1845) entered the Church of Rome, 
others remaining with Dr. Pusey and John Kcble in the 
Church of England, and maintaining the principles of 
sacramental efficacy and apostolic authority within that 
communion. 

tractate (trak'tat), w. [Formerly also Iracfat; = 
D. tralctaat = G. tractat = Sw. Dan. iraktat , < L. 
tract Atus, a treatise, cccl. n homily, a handling, 
treatment, < tractarc , handle, treat: see tract-, 
treat, and cf. tracts.] A treatise; a tract. 

I presumed to allege this excellent writing of your ma- 
jesty as a prime or excellent example of tractates concern- 
ing special and respective duties. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 
Necdlesse tractate stuff’t with specious names. 

Milton, ITelatical Episcopacy. 

tractationt (trak-ta'shon), n. [< L. tracta- 
management, treatment, < tractnrr , 
manage, treat: see tract", treat.] Treatment 
or handling ot a subject; discussion. 

The journey they make us tnko throuch tire ami water 
requires a more punctual tractation than your patience 
will now admit. Bn\ T. Adams, Works, I. gs. 

tractator (trak-ta'tor), it. [< L. tradator, a 
handler, a treater, < tradarc, handle, treat : 
see trad-, treat.] A writer ot tracts; specifi- 
cally [co/i.], ono of the writers of the “Tracts 
for tho Times ” ; a Tractarian. [Raro.] 

Talking of the Tractatorg— so you still like their tone! 
Anil so do I. Kingsley, Life, I. f.S. 

tractatrix (trak-ta'triks), ». [Fem. of trada- 
tor.] In acorn., same as tradrix. 
tractellate (trak'te-lat), a. [< tradclUnn + 
-ate 1 .] Having a tractellum, as an infusorian, 
tractellum (trak-tel'um), pi. tradclla (-ii). 
[NL., dim. <L. tractus, a tract: scofrarfl.j 'flic 
anterior vibratilo flagellum of a biflagcllato in- 
fusorian, used for locomotion : correlated witli 
gubcrnacuUim. 

tractile (trak'til), a. [< L. * tradilis , < traherr, 
pp. tractus, draw, drag: seo trad 1 .] Capable 
of being drawn out in length ; ductile. 

The consistencies of bodies are very divers; . . . trac- 
tile or to he drawn forth in length, Intrnctile. 

Bacon, Nat, Hist., § 839. 
tractility (trak-til'i-ti), n. [< tractile + -if//.] 
The property of being tractile. 

Silver, whose ductility and tractility arc much inferlour 
to those of gold. Derham. 


traction-aneurism (trak'skoc - an'u-rizm), n. 
An aneurism produced by traction on the wall 
of the vessel, as by tbe ductus Botalli on the 
wall of tbe aorta. 

traction-engine (trak'shon-eirijm), ii. Amova- 
ble stoam-engine used for dragging heavy loads 



Traction engine. 


n, driving-wheels with V-shaped projections on their rims to pre- 
vent slip , b, gear-wheel keyed to the shaft of the driving wheels, and 
receiving motion through intermediate gearing from the engine c, 
mounted upon the top of the boiler d '1 his driving gear may be 
made to reverse its motion by a link motion controlled by the lever e. 
The steam dome and smoke-stick are shown at / a nd f. When it is 
desired to use the steam power for dm tng other machinery, the trac 
tion wheels may lie run out of gear, and the power taken olfby a l>eit 
from the fly-wheel /« The engineer stands on a step j, and through 
a hand wheel keyed to the shaft £ steers the machine when it is moved 
from place to place, the stecrmg-inechanism consisting of the worm- 
gearing ttt which turns the winding-shaft /, and the chain n linked to 
the opposite ends of t.ie axle of the wheels/, this axle being swiveled 
to a bracket on the under side of the boiler. The turning of the shaft 
/ lengthens the chain connection on one side while shortening it on 
the other, thus turning the axle of the wheels / on Us center, after the 
manner in which the front wheels of vehicles are turned in changing 
their direction. 

on common roads, os distinguished from toco- 
motirc engine, used on a railway, 
traction-gearing (trak'skon-ger'ing), >i. A 
mechanical arrangement for utilizing the force 
of friction or adhesion by causing it to turn a 
wheel and its shaft. 

traction-wheel (trak'shon-hwel), n. A wheel 
which draws or impels a vehicle, as tho driving- 
wheel of a locomotive, rower is applied to tlio 
wheel, nnd its frictional adhesion to the surface on which 
It bears is the direct agent of progression. E. II. Knight. 

Tractite (trak'tit), n. [< tracts + -/7c 2 .] Same 
as Tractarian. Imp. Diet. 
tractitious (trak-tish'iis), a. [< L. trahcrc , pp. 
tract ns, draw (sco tract-), + -it ions.] Treating; 
handling. [Rare.] Imp. Diet. 
tractive (trnk'tiv), a. [= F. tractif, < L. trac- 
tns, pp. of trahcrc , draw: sco tract*.] Trac- 
tional; drawing; needed or used in drawing. 

In any plexus of forces whatever, the resultant of nil the 
tractive forces involved will be the line of greatest trac- 
tion. J. Fiskc, Cosmic Philos., I. 293. 

tractlet (trakt'let), n. [< tracts + -let.] A small 
tract. 

tractor (trak'tor), it. [< NL. tractor, < L. tra- 
hcrc, pp. tractus , draw, drag: see tract 1 .] That 
which draws or is used for drawing; specifi- 
cally, in tho plural, metallic tractors. Seo tho 
phrase. 

What varied wonders tempt us ns they pass ! 

The cowpox, tractors, galvanism, nnd gns. 

Byron, Eng. Hards and Scotch Reviewers. 
Metallic tractors, a pair of small pointed bars, one of 
brass nnd the other of steel, which, by being drawn over 
diseased parts of the body, were supposed to give relief 
through the agency of electricity or magnetism. They 
were devised by Dr. Perkins, nnd were much In vogue 
about the beginning of the nineteenth century, but have 
long been disused. Also called Perkins's tractors. 

tractoration (trak-to-riVskon), n. [< tractor + 
-ation.] The employment of metallic tractors 
for the cure of diseases. Seo tractor. 


traction (trak'shon), n. [= F. traction = Sp. 
traccion = Pg. tracyao = It. trad one, < ML. 
*tractio(n~), a drawing, < L. trahcrc , pp. tractns , 
draw, drag: seo tract 1 .] 1. The act of draw- 
ing, or tho state of being drawn ; specifically, 
in physiol ., contraction, ns of a muscle. — 2. 
The act of drawing a body along a surface, 
as over water or on a railway. The power ex- 
erted in order to produce the effect Is called the force of 
traction. The line In which the force of traction acts Is 
called the line of traction, and the angle which this line 
makes with the plane along which a body is drawn by the 
force of traction is called the angle of traction. 

3. Attraction; attractive power or influence. 

He [Macbeth] feels tho resistless traction of fate, sees 
himself on the vergo of an abyss, and his brain is filled 
with phantoms. Welsh, Eng. Lit., I. 384. 

4. The adhesive friction of a body or object, 
as of a wheel on a rail or a rope on a pulley. 
E. H. Knight. — 5. An action the negative of 
pressure.— Line of traction, (a) Sec def. 2. (6) In 

physiol., the axis or direction of the tractive action of a 
muscle; the line in which a muscle contracts, 
tractional (trak'slion-al), a. [< traction + -ah] 
Of or pertaining to traction. 


Homccopathy has not died out so rapidly as Tractora- 
tion. 0. H'. Holmes, Med. Essays, Pref. 

tractory (trak'to-ri), ?/.: pi. tractorics (-riz). 
[NL. * tractor ins, <L. trahcrc, pp. tractns , draw: 
see tract 1 .] A traetrix. 

tractrix (trak'triks), n. [NL., fem. of tractor.] 
A transcendental curve invented 
by Christian Huygens (1029-95), 
the property of which is that the dis- 
tances along the different tangents 
from the points of contact to the in- 
tersections of a certain lino are all 
equal. It is the evolute of the catenary. 

The definition above given is that now usu- 
al, and implies four branches, ns shown in 
the figure. Ilut the original definition is i < 
that it is the locus of the center of gyration 1 
ot a rod of which tho end is drawn along a ' 

straight line, without any effect of momen- Tractnx. 
turn. So defined, the curve Is confined to 
one side of the asymptote, and so it is usually drawn. Also 
tractatrix. Compare cut under syntractrix. 

tractus (trak'tus), «. ; pi. tradus. [NL., < L. 
tradus, a tract: seo tracts, b-oc( 3 .] 1. Same 

as trad 1 , 7. — 2. Same as trad 3, 2 Tractus In- 

tormedlolateralis, the lateral cornu of the spinal cord 



with the cells contained In it. See cut under spinal cord. 
—Tractus intestinalis, the intestinal tract, or alimen- 
tary canal ; the whole intestine from mouth to anus. See 
cuts under alimentary and intestine. — Tractus opticus, 
the optic tract, the band of white nerve-tissue which arises 
from the diencephalon, and forms a chiasm with its fellow 
in front of the tuber c in ere urn. See optic.— Tractus spi- 
ralis foraminulentus, a shallow spiral furrow in the 
center of the base of the bony cochlea, exhibiting groups 
of foramina through which the filaments of the cochlear 
nerves pass. 

tradf. A Middle English preterit of tread. 
trade 1 (trad), n. and a. [A later form, due part- 
ly to association with the related noun tread 
and the orig. verb tread, of early mod. E. trodc, 
trod , < ME. trod, footstep, track, < AS. trod, 
footstep, < tredan (pret. treed, pp. treden), step, 
tread: see tread, v., and cf. tread, n. } trod, trode. 
The appar. irregularity of the form (the reg. 
form is trode or trod, as still in dial, use) and 
the deflection of sense (from the obs. senses 
‘track, path,’ etc., to the present usual senses, 

‘ business, commerce, exchange’) have obscured 
tho etymology, suggesting an origin from or 
a confusion with F. traitc, trade, Sp. trato, 
treatment, intercourse, communication, traffic, 
trade, etc.; see trait , traefi.] I. n. If. Afoot- 
step; track; trace; trail. 

Straight gan he him revyle, and bitter rate. 

As Shepheardes curre, that in darke eveninges shade 

Hath trncted forth some salvage beastes trade. 

Spenser , F. Q., II. vi. 39. 

2f. Path; way; course. 

A postern with a blind wicket there was, 

A common trade to passe through Priam's house. 

Surrey, iEneld, ii. 687. • 

By reason of their knowledge of the law, and of the 
autoritee of being in the right trade of religion 

J. Uda.ll, On Luke xix. 

You were advised . . . that his forward spirit 
Would lift him where most trade of danger ranged. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 1. 174. 
3f. The bearing part of the felly of a wheel; 
tho tread of a wheel. 

The utter part of the wheeie, called the trade. 

Withal? Did. (ed. 1G0S), p. 79. (Fares.) 

4f. Course of action or effort. 

Long did I love this lady ; 

Long my travail, long my trade to win her. 

Fletcher and Massinger, A Very Woman, iv. 3. 

5f. Way of life; customary mode or course of 
action; habit or manner of life; habit; cus- 
tom ; practice. 

In whose belmuiors lyeth in effect the whole course and 
trade of mans life, and therefore tended altogither to the 
good amendment of man by discipline and example. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 25. 

The ancient trade of this realm in education of youth 
. . . was to yoke the same with the fear of God, in teach- 
ing the same to use prayer morning and evening, ... to 
make beysaunce to the magistrates. 

Ilvggard, Displaying of the Protestants, p. 85. ( Davies , 
(under beysaunce.) 

Thy sin *s not accidental, but a trade. 

Shak., M. for M. f iii. 1. 149. 

6. Business pursued ; occupation. 

The Spaniards dwell with their families, and exercise 
divers manuary trades. Coryat, Crudities, I. 122. 

Thy trade to me tell, and where thou dost dwell. 

Ilobin Hood and the Butcher (Child’s Ballads, V. 33). 

Begging is a trade unknown in this empire. 

Sicift, Gulliver’s Travels, i. 6. 

7. Specifically, tho craft or business which 
a person has learned and which he carries on 
as a means of livelihood or for profit; occupa- 
tion; particularly, mechanical or mercantile 
employment; a handicraft, as distinguished 
from ono of tho liberal arts or of the learned 
professions, and from agriculture. Thus, we speak 
of the trade of n smith, of a carpenter, or of a mason ; but 
not of the trade of a farmer or of a lawyer or physician. 

We abound in quacks of every trade. 

Crabbe. (Imp. Did.) 

8. Tho exchange of commodities for other com- 
modities or for money ; tho business of buying 
and selling; dealing by way of sale or exchange; 
commerce; traffic. Trade comprehends every species 
of exchange or dealing, either in the produce of land, in 
manufactures, or in bills or money. It is, however, chiefly 
used to denote the barter or purchase and sale of goods, 
wares, and merchandise, either by wholesale or by retail. 
Trade is either foreign or domestic. Foreign trade con- 
sists in the exportation and importation of goods, or 
the exchange of the commodities of different countries. 
Domestic or home trade is the exchange or buying and 
selling of goods within a country. Trade Is also whole- 
sale (that is, by the package or in large quantities) or it is 
by retail, or in small parcels. The carrying-trade is that 
of transporting commodities from one country to another 
by water. 

Let tills therefore assure you of our Jones, and every 
yeare our friendly trade shall furnish you with Come. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 209. 

But I have been Informed that the trade to England is 
sunk, nnd that the greatest export now’ is to France. 

Pococke , Description of the East, II. ii. 90. 
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9. The persons engaged in the same occupa- 
tion or line of business : as, tho book-trade. 

All this authorship, you perceive, is anonymous; it gives 
me no reputation except among the trade. 

Irving. {Imp. Diet.) 

10. A purchase or sale; a bargain; specifically, 
in V . S. politics, a deal. 

But it is not every man's talent to force a trade; for a 
customer may choose whether he will buy or not. 

Dry den , Duchess of York’s Paper Defended. 

Give us something like the Australian system of voting, 
so that the resulting legislature will represent the state’s 
business interests, and not a series of deals, dickers, 
traded, and bargains. The Century, XXXVII. G33. 

Ilf. Tho implements, collectively, of any oc- 
cupation. 

The shepherd . . . with him all Ills patrimony bears, 
His house and household gods, liis trade of war. 

Drydcn, tr. of Virgil's Georgies, Hi. 535. 

12. Stuff: ofton used contemptuously in tho 
sense of ‘ rubbish.’ [Prov. Eng. and New Eng.] 

Ale, sir, and aqua vitro, and such low-bred trade, is all I 
draw now-a-days. Kingsley , Westward Ho ! xiv. 

Balance of trade. See balance.— Board of trade, 
(a) In the United States, an association of business men 
established in most large cities for the furtherance of 
commercial interests, the enactment of rules for the reg- 
ulation of trade, and the consideration of legislation 
affecting banking, insurance, railroads, customs, etc. ; a 
chamber of commerce. (5) [cops.l In Great Britain, a com- 
mittee of the Privy Council which has, to a large extent, 
the supervision of British commerce and industry. At 
its head are the President of the Board of Trade, who is 
usually a member of the Cabinet, the parliamentary sec- 
retary (formerly vice-president), the permanent secre- 
tary, and six assistant secretaries at the head of six de- 
partments — the commercial, harbor, finance, railway, ma- 
rine, and fisheries. Attached to the Board of Trade are 
also the bankruptcy and emigration departments, the 
Patent Office, etc. A committee for trade and the plan- 
tations existed for a short time in the reign of Charles II. 
The council of trade was again constituted in the reign 
of William III., but discontinued in 1782. In 1780 the 
Board of Trade was organized, and its functions were sub- 
sequently greatly extended. — Coasting-trade. See 
coasting.— Course of trade. See course^.— Fair trade, 
a proposed system of trade between Great Britain or 
British possessions and other countries, as advocated by 
the British fair-traders and the Fair-Trade League since 
about 18SG. The fair-traders disclaim the intention of re- 
turning to protection, and aim at establishing reciprocity, 
and at the Imposition of retaliatory duties on imports from 
countries which tax British products. — Free trade. See 
.free.— Jack of all trades. See Jack*.— Round trade, 
on the Gaboon river, a kind of barter in which the things 
exchanged comprise a large assortment of miscellaneous 
articles. Also called bundle-trade.— To blow trade, to 
blow (in) one course; blow constantly in the same direc- 
tion. See trade-wind. 

The wind blowing trade, without an inch of saylc we 
spooned before the sea. Hakluyt's Voyages, III. 810. 
Tricks of the trade. See trick* . =Syn. 6 and 7. Pursuit, 
Vocation, etc. Sec occupation. 

II. a. Pertaining to or e h a met eristic of trade, 
or of a particular trade: as, a trade practice; 
a trade ball or dinner; trade organizations. — 
Trade dollar. See dollar.-- Trade price, the price 
charged by the manufacturer or publisher to dealers in the 
same trade for articles that are to be sold again at an ad- 
vance. — Trade sale, an auction sale by manufacturers, 
publishers, or others of goods to the trade. 
trade 1 (trad),r.; pret. and pp. traded, ppr. trad- 
ing. [< trade*, /?.] I. intrans. If. To tako or 
keep one’s course ; pass ; move ; proceed. 

His grbly Beatd a sing'd confession made 

What flerj- breatli through his black lips did trade. 

J. Benin/? out, Psyche, i. 17. 

2. To engage in trade; engage in tho exchange, 
purchase, or sale of goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise, or anything else; barter; buy and 
sell; traffic; carry on commerce as a business: 
with in beforo the thing bought and sold. 

This element of air which I profess to trade in. 

1. Walton, Compicto Angler, p. 25. 

3. To buy and sell or to exchange property in 
a specific instance: as, A traded with B for a 
horse or a number of sheep. — 4. To engage in 
affairs generally; have dealings or transactions. 

How did you dare 
To trade and trafllc with Macbeth 
In riddles and affairs of death? 

Shak., Macbeth, Hi. 5. 4. 

5. To carry merchandise ; voyage or ply as a 
merchant or merchantman. 

They shall be my East and West Indies, and I will trade 
to them both. Shak , M. W. of W., i. 3. 70. 

To trade on, to take advantage of or make profit out of : 
as, to trade on another's fears.— Touch and trade pa- 
pers. See paper. 

ii. trans. If. To pass; spend. 

Of this tliyng we all beare wltnesse, whom hero ye see 
standinge, wliiclic haue traded our lines familiarly with 
him. J. Udall, On Acts H. 

2f. To frequent for purposes of trade. 

The English merchants trading those countrcys. 

Hakluyt's Voyages , I. 453. 

3. To soli or exchange in commerce; barter; 
buy and soli. 
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They traded the persons of men. Ezek. xxvii. 13. 

Ready to "dicker” and to "swap,” and to “trade" rifles 
and watches. J. F. Cooper, Oak Openings, ii. 

4f. To educate; bring up; train: with up. 

A Wild Rogue is he that is born a Rogue; he is more 
subtle and more given by nature to all kind of knavery 
than the other, as beastly begotten in barn or bushes, and 
from bis infancy traded up in treachery. 

Harman, Caveat for Cursetors, p. 38. 

Eucrie one of these colleges haue in like maner their 
professors or readers of the toongs and seuerall sciences, 
as they call them, which dailie trade vp the youth there 
abiding priuatlie in their holies. 

Harrison, Descrip, of Eng., ii. 3 (Holinshed’s Chron., I.). 

trade 2 (trad), ??. [Abbr. of trade-wind.'] A 
trade-wind: used commonly in tho plural. 

trade 3 t. All obsolete preterit of tread, 

tradedf (tra'ded), a. [< trade 1 + -etf 2 .] Versed; 
practised; experienced. 

Eyes and ears, 

Two traded pilots 'twixt the dangerous shores 
Of will and judgment. Shak., T. and C., ii. 2. G4. 

Nay, you are better traded with these things than I, and 
therefore I’ll subscribe to your judgment. 

D. Jon son, Ever}’ Man out of his Humour, ii. 1. 

trade-fallenf (trad'ffi/ln), a. Unsuccessful in 
business ; bankrupt. [Rare.] 

Younger sons to younger brothers, revolted tapsters, and 
ostlers trade-fallen. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 2. 32. 

tradeful (triid'ful), a. [< trade 1 + -ful.] Busy 
in traffic; trafficking. 

Yc tradefiull Merchants, that with weary toyle 
Do secke most prctlous things to make your gain. 

Spenser, Sonnets, xv. 
Musing maid, to theo I come, 

Hating the tradeful city’s hum. 

J. Warton, Ode to Solitude. 

trade-hall (trad'lml), n. A largo hall in a city 
or town for mootings of manufacturers, traders, 
etc. ; also, a hall devoted to meetings of the in- 
corporated trades of a town, city, or district. 

Its small size causes it [the town-hall at Bruges] to suf- 
fereonsldcrablyfrom its immediate proximity to tlieclotli- 
hall and other trade-halls of the city. 

J. Feryusson, nist. Arch., I. 003. 

trade-mark (trud'nnivk), n. A distinguishing 
mark or device adopted by a manufacturer and 
impressed on his goods, labels, etc., to indicate 
the origin or manufacturer; in law , a particu- 
lar mark or symbol which is used by a person 
for the purpose of denoting that tho article to 
which or to packages of which it is affixed is 
sold or manufactured by him or by his author- 
ity, or used as a name or sign for his place of 
business to indicate that he carries on his busi- 
ness at that particular place, and whicli by 
priority of adoption and more or less exclusive 
use, or by government sanction and registra- 
tion, is recognized and protectable as his prop- 
erty. In Great Britain, the United States, and other 
countries tho registration and protection of trade marks 
are provided for by statute. The earliest tradc-inarks ap- 
pear to have been those whicli were used In the manufac- 
ture of paper, and which are known ns water-marks. Of 
these the most ancient known nppears on a document 
bearing the (late 1351 — that Is, shortly after tlie invention 
of the art of making paper from linen rags. The founda- 
tion of the protection afforded by the law to the owners 
of trade-marks Is in the injustice done to one whose trade 
lias acquired favor with the public if competitors are al- 
lowed, by colorable imitation of methods first adopted 
and continuously used by him for making his products 
recognizable, to induce intending purchasers to tako 
their goods instead of his. The same kind of protection 
is therefore given, within Just limits, to style and color of 
package and label as to specific symbols.— Music trade- 
mark, the official mark of the United Stntes Board of 
Music Trade. It consists of a star inclosing a numeral 
which indicates the retail price of the piece in dimes. — 
Trade-Marks Act, a British statute of 1SG2 (25 anil 20 
Viet., c. 8S) to prevent the fraudulent marking of mer- 
chandise, tho forging or altering of trade-marks, etc. 

trademaster(trad'masner)fW. One who teaches 

others in some trade or mechanical art; a man 
who instructs boys in some kind of handicraft. 

In our prisons the schoolmaster and the tradernaster 
take the plncc of the executioner. 

Nineteenth Century, XXIV. 759. 

trade-name (triid'nfim), n. A name invented 
or adopted as tho specific name or designation 
of somo article of commerce- 

trader (trii'dfci*), n. [< trade 1 + -tr 1 .] 1. One 
who is engaged in trade or commerce; one 
whoso business is buying and soiling, or barter ; 
one whose vocation it is to buy find soli again 
personal property for gain. In the law of bank- 
ruptcy and insolvency much discussion as to the meaning 
of the term has resulted from the fact that several systems 
of such laws have applied different rules to traders, or 
merchants and traders, from those applicable to other 
persons. See merchant. 

Traders riding to London with fat purses. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 2. 141. 

A butcher who kills only such cattle as he has reared 
himself is not a trader ; but if he buy them and kill 
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them and sell them with a view to profit, he is a trader. 

. . . Any general definition of the word trader would fail 
to suit all cases. Each case has its peculiarities. We are 
to look to the object to he attained by the requirement 
that the trader shall keep a cash book. 

Peters, C. J., 7G Maine, 499. 

2. A vessel employed regularly in any particu- 
lar trade, whether foreign or coasting : as, an 
East Indian trader; a coasting trader.— post 
trader. See post-trader. — Room trader, a member of 
the (New York) stock- exchange who buys and sells stocks 
on the floor of the exchange for his own account and 
not for a client, and without the intervention of another 
broker ; a broker who is his own client. 

Tradescantia (trad-es-kan' skill), n. [NL. (Lin- 
ncous, 1737), named after John ‘Tra&cscant (died 
about 1638), gardener to Charles I. of England.] 
A genus of monocotyledonous plants, type of 
the tribe Tradcscanticrc in the order Commclina- 
ccfc. It is characterized by flowers In sessile or panicled 
fascicles within the base of complicate floral leaves, by 
anther-cells commonly on the margins of a broadish con- 
nective, and by a three-celled ovary with two ovules in 
each cell. There arc about 32 species, all American, both 
northern and tropical. They are perennial herbs with 
simple or somewhat branched stems of much variety in 
leaf and habit. The fascicles of the inflorescence resem- 
ble compact umbels, but are centrifugal ; they are either 
loosely or densely panicled, or, as in T. Virginica, are re- 
duced to a single fascicle. The species are known as spi- 
derwort (which see); three or four occur within the United 
States, of which T. Virginica is widely distributed and 
is often cultivated in gardens; two others are southern — 
T. rosea and T. Floridana. Several species are cultivated 
under glass, as? 7 , discolor, a white-flowered evergreen with 
leaves purple beneath, and T. zebrina, a trailing South 
American perennial. Sec xcandering-jcw. 

tradesfolk (tradz'fok), n. pi. [< trade’s, poss. 
of trade*, + folk.] People employed in trade ; 
tradespeople. 

By bis rnlvice victuallers and tradesfolk would Boon get 
all tho money of the kingdom into their hands. Swift. 

tradesman (tradz'mnn), a.; pi. tradesmen 
(-men). [< trade’s, poss. of trade*, + man.] 

1. A person engaged in trade; a shopkeeper. 

There 'a one of Lentulus’ bawds 

Runs up and down tile shops, through every street, 

With money to corrupt the poor artiliccrs 

And needy tradesmen to their aid. 

Jl. Jomon, Catiline, v. C, 

2. A man having a trade or handicraft; a me- 
chanic. 

tradespeople (triidz'pe'pl). «. pi. [< trade’s, 
poss. of trade*, + people.] People employed in 
tho various trades. 

trades-union (trndz'u"nyon), n. [< trades, pi. 
of trade*, + union. Cf. trade-union.] Same as 
trade-union. See etymology of trade-union. 

Their notion of Reform was a confused combination of 
rick-burners, traiter-union*, Nottingham riots, and in gen- 
end whatever required the calling out of the yeomanry. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, Introd. 

trades-unionism (tradz'u'nygn-izm), n. [< 
trades-union + -ism.] Same as trade-unionism. 

trades-unionist (tifidz'ii'nygn-ist), n. [< 
trades-union + -ist.] Same as trade-unionist. 

tradeswoman (tradz'wum'nn), n. ; pi. trades- 
women (-winrion). [< trade’s , poss. of trade*, 
+ woman.] A woman who trades or is skilled 
in trade. 

trade-union (triid'u'nygn), n. [< trade* + union. 
Though the words are used synonymously, trade- 
union difTorshoth in extent of meaning and ety- 
mologically from trades-union (< trades, pi. of 
trade*, + union), which prop, means a union of 
men of several trades; a trade-union may he a 
union of men of a single trade or of several 
trades.] A combination of workmen of the 
same trade or of several allied trades for the 
purpose of securing by united action the most 
favorublo conditions as regards wages, hours 
of labor, etc., for its members, every member 
contributing a stated sum, to ho used primarily 
for tho support of those members who seek to 
enforce their demands by striking, and also as 
a benefit fund. 

Trade-Unions are the successors of the old Gilds. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), Int., p. elxv. 

Trade Unions are combinations for regulating the rela- 
tions between workmen and masters, workmen and work- 
men, or masters and masters, or for imposing restrictive 
conditions on the conduct of any Industry or business. 

Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 499. 

Trade-union Act, an English statute of 1S71 (34 and 35 
Viet., c. 31), afterward amended, which recognizes trade- 
unions ns lawful, and prescribes regulations for them. 

trade-unionism- (trad'u'nyon-izm), n. [< 
trade-union + -ism.] Tho practice of combin- 
ing, as workers in the same trade or in allied 
trades, for mutual support and protection, es- 
pecially for the regulation of wages, hours of 
labor, etc. ; also, trade-unions collectively. 
Also trades-unionism. 
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The leading alms of all trade unionism, are to Increase 
wages ami to diminish the labour by which it is needful 
to earn them, and further to secure n more equal distribu- 
tion of work among the workmen in any given trade than 
would he the case under a regime of unrestricted compe- 
tition. Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 501. 

trade-unionist (triid'frinyon-ist), n. [< trade- 
union + -ist.] A member of a trade-union; 
one who favors the sj'steru of trade-unions. 
Also trades-unionist. 

Misapprehension on the part of socialists, as well as of 
trade unionists and other partisans of labor against capi- 
tal. J. S. Mill, Socialism, 

trade-wind (triid'wind), ». [< track 1, 2, + wind". 
Cf. to blow trade, under traded. 2 A wind that 
blows in a regular trado or course — that is, 
continually in the same direction. Trade-winds, 
or specifically the trade-winds, prevail over the oceans In 
the equatorial regions, from about 30° N. latitude to 30* 
S. latitude, blowing in eacli hemisphere toward the ther- 
mal equator, hut being detlectcd into northeasterly ami 
southeasterly winds respectively by the earth's rotation. 
Over the land the greater friction, irregular temperature- 
gradients, and local disturbances of all kinds combine 
to interrupt their uniformity. The trade-winds form a 
part df the general system of atmospheric circulation 
arising from the permanent difference in temperature 
between equatorial and polar regions. By the greater 
heating of the torrid zone the nir is expanded, occasion- 
ing a diminished density of the surface-layer and an in- 
crease of pressure at high levels, which produce a ten- 
dency for the air to flow off toward the poles on either 
side. This overflow reduces the atmospheric pressure 
near the equator, and increases it in the higher lati- 
tudes to which the current flows. These conditions, 
therefore, give rise to two permanent currents in each 
hemisphere— a lower one, the trade -triad, blowing from 
near the tropics to the thermal equator, and arT upper 
one, the anti-trade, flowing from the equator to about the 
thirtieth parallel of latitude, where it descends, producing 
there the calms of Cancer and Capricorn, and continues 
northward or southward, according to the hemisphere, as 
a surface-current with a component of motion to the east- 
ward, arising from the earth’s rotation. In the northern 
hemisphere these anti-trades are much interrupted by ir- 
regular temperature-gradients over the great continents 
and by cyclonic storms ; but in the southern hemisphere, 
where these disturbances arc less, the anti-trades attain 
such a force as to give the name of “ the roaring forties " 
to the belt of latitude where they arc chiefly felt. On 
their equatorial side the trade-winds die out in a belt of 
calms, which varies in breadth, in different seasons and 
different longitudes, from 150 to 000 miles. In March the 
center of the calm-belt is approximately at the equator, 
while In summer it rises in some longitudes to 8° or 9* X. 
latitude. The trade-wind zones In all oceans change their 
position with the season, moving to the northward from 
March to midsummer, and southward from September to 
March, the range of oscillation being from 2(H) to COO 
miles. During the first nine months of the year tho equa- 
torial limit of the northeast trade in the Atlantic lies in a 
higher latitude near the west coast of Africa than it docs 
further to the westward until the fortieth meridian is 
passed, where the limit again recedes from the equator. 
From October to December, however, the North Atlantic 
trade-wind extends to its lowest latitude on the African 
coast. On the eastern side of each ocean the polar limit 
of the trade-wind extends furthest from the equator, ami 
blows most directly toward it: thus, on the coast of Por- 
tugal and on the coast of California, the trade-wind reaches 
far nortli of the tropics, the extension of It being often felt 
as far north as latitude 40’, ami It is frequently felt ns a 
north wind. Toward the western part of each ocean the 
trade-wind becomes more easterly, often prevailing due 
east for many days. The trade-wind attains its greatest 
strengtli in the .South Indian ocean, which is called tho 
"heart of the trades”; in the Pacific it does not blow with 
cither the strength or the constancy that" It has in the At- 
lantic; and in parts of the South Pacific it is frequently 
interrupted by westerly winds, which prevail through tho 
summer, and sometimes tluough the greater part of the 
year. The region of high pressure at the tropics is in the 
form of great anticyclones extending in an east ami west 
direction, and having shifting boundaries and variable 
gradients. As a consequence, the strength, and in some 
regions the direction, of the trades are subject to consid- 
erable variations. In general, the regions of the trade- 
winds have a scanty rainfall, for cyclones do not occur 
except in limited areas and at definite seasons ; and con- 
vection-cun cuts, although frequently covering the sky 
with a small detached cloud known as trade cumulus, are 
generally insufficient to produce rain. 

Thus to the Eastern wealth through storms we go, 

But now, the Cape once doubled, fear no more; 

A constant trade-trind will securely blow, 

And gently lay us on the spicy shore. 

Dri/den, Annus Mlrabilis, st. 301. 

trading (tra'ding), a. [Ppr. of trade 1 , ».] If. 
Moving in a steady course or current. [Karo.] 

They on the tradinn flood . . . 

Ply, stemming nightly toward the pole. 

Milton, P. L., li. W0. 
2. Carrying on commerce; engaged in trade: 
as, a trading company. — 3. Given to corrupt 
bargains; venal. 

What in him was only a sophistical self-deception, or a 
mere illusion of dangerous self-love, might have been, by 
the common herd of trading politicians, used as the cover 
for every low, and despicable, and unprincipled artifice. 

Brougham , Ilist. Sketches, Canning. 

tradiometer (tra-di-om'e-ter), n. A species 
of dynamometer for determining the draft of 
vehicles, plows, mowing-machines, etc. in one 
form the draft is applied to a kind of spring scnle inter- 
posed between the draft-animal or propelling machine 
403 
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and the vehicle, plow, etc., the extension of the spring 
denoting the draft. Other more refined forms have been 
invented. One of these, by a tracing-point moved accord- 
ing to the pull, maiks a curve on a disk, by which a varia- 
ble draft is indicated. 

tradition (trn-disli'on), n. [< ME. tradicion , < 
OP. tradition, P. tradition = Pr. tradition = 
Sp. tradition = Pg. tradigdo = It. tradizionc , < 
L. traditio(n-), a giving up, a surrender, deliv- 
ery, tradition, < traderc , pp. trad Hits, deliver, < 
trans, over, 4- dare, give : see date 1. Of. treason, 
a doublet of tradition.] 1. Tho act of handing 
over something in a formal legal manner; tho 
act of delivering into the hands of another; de- 
livery. 

The covenant is Cod’s justifying instrument, as signi- 
fying his donative consent ; and baptism is the instrument 
of it, by solemn investiture or tradition. 

Baxter, Life of Faith, iii. 8. 
As a private conveyance, [Mancipation was extremely 
clumsy, and I have no doubt it was a great advantage to 
Roman society when tins ancient conveyance was first 
subordinated to Tradition or simple delivery, and finally 
superseded by it. Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 352. 

2. The handing down of opinions, doctrines, 
practices, rites, and customs from ancestors 
to posterity; the transmission of any opinion 
or practice from forefathers to descendants or 
from one generation to another, by oral com- 
munication, without written memorials. 

Say what you will against Tradition; we know’ the Sig- 
nification of Words by nothing but Tradition. 

Scldcn, Table-Talk, p. 111. 
It is not true that written history is a mere tradition of 
falsehoods, assumptions, and illogical deductions, of what 
the writers believed rather than of what they knew, and 
of what they wished to have believed rather than what 
was true. Stubbs, Medieval and Modem Ilist., p. 75. 

3. A statement, opinion, or belief, or a body of 
statements or opinions or beliefs, that has been 
handed down from age to ago by oral communi- 
cation ; knowledge or belief transmitted with- 
out tho aid of written memorials. 

Itoselnyn Is a place where arc the Cisterns called Solo- 
mon's. supposed, according to the common tradition here- 
abouts, to have been made by that great King, as a part 
of Ids recompence to King Hiram. 

Maundrcll, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 50. 
Nobody can make a tradition ; it takes a century to 
make it. Hawthorne, Scptimius Felton, p. ill. 

4. (a) In tJicol. , that body of doctrine and disci- 
pline supposed to liavo been revealed or com- 
manded by God, but not committed to writing, 
and therefore not incorporated in tho Scrip- 
tures. According to the Pharisees, when Moses was on 
Mount Sinai two sets of laws were delivered to him by God, 
one of which was recorded, while the other was handed 
down from father to son, and miraculously kept uncor- 
rupted to their day. These aie the traditions referred to 
in Mat. xv. 2 and other parallel passages. Roman Catholic 
theologians maintain that much of Christ’s oral teaching 
not committed to writing by the immediate disciples has 
been preserved in "the church, and that this instruction, 
together with that subsequently afforded to the church by 
the direct teaching of the Iloly Spirit — all of which is to 
be found in the writings of the fathers, the decrees of 
councils, and the decretals of the Popes — constitutes a 
body of tradition ns truly divine, and therefore ns truly au- 
thoritative, as the Scriptures themselves (L. Abbott, Diet. 
Rel. Knowledge). Anglican theologians, on the other 
hand, while acknowledging tradition recorded in ancient 
writers as of more or less authority In interpretation of 
Scripture and in questions of church polity and ceremo- 
nies, do not coordinate it witli Scripture. 

Why do thy disciples transgress the tradition of the 
elders ? for they wasli not their hands when they cat bread. 

Mat. xv. 2. 

The authority for tills endless, mechanical religionism 
was the commands or traditions of the Fathers, handed 
down from the days of the Great Synagogue, but ascribed 
with pious exaggeration to the Almighty, who, it was said, 
had delivered them orally to Moses on Jlount Sinai. 

C. Gcilcic, Life of Christ, II. 205. 
By apostolical traditions are understood such points of 
Catholic belief arid practice as, not committed to writing 
in the Holy Scriptures, have come down in an unbroken 
scries of oral delivery, and varied testimony, from the 
apostolic ages. Faith of Catholics, II. 387. 

(b) In Mohammedanism, the words and deeds of 
Mohammed (and to some extent of his compan- 
ions), not contained in tho Koran, but banded 
down for a time orally, and then recorded. 
They are called hadish, ‘sajings,’ or oftener sunna, 1 cus- 
toms,’ and they constitute a very large body, and have 
given rise to an immense literature. By their acceptance 
or non-acceptance of the traditions as authoritative, the 
Mohammedans are divided into Sunnites and Shiites. See 
Sunna, Sunnite. 

5. A custom handed down from one age or gen- 
eration to another and having acquired almost 
the force of law. 

The tradition is that a President fin the United States] 
may be re-elected once, and once only. 

E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lccts,,p. 381. 

6. In tho fine arts, literature , etc., the accumu- 
lated experience, advance, or achievement of 
the past, as handed downbyjwedocessors or do- 
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rived immediately from them by artists, schools, 
or writers.— Tradition Sunday, Palm Sunday: so 
called from the fact that on that day the Creed was for- 
. merly fought to candidates for baptism on Holy Saturday. 
Encyc. Diet. 

tradition (tril-dish'pn), y. t. [< tradition, ?).] 
To transmit as a tradition. [Rare.] 

Tire following story is . . . traditional with very much 
credit amongst our English Catholics. 

Fuller. {Imp, Diet.) 

traditional (tra-dish'on-al), a. [= F. tradi- 
tion ncl = Sp. Pg. traditional, < ML. traditio- 
nalis, of tradition, < L. traditio(n-), tradition: 
see tradition.'] 1. Of, pertaining to, or de- 
rived from tradition ; communicated from an- 
cestors to descendants by word of mouth only; 
transmitted from ago to a^o without writing; 
founded on reports not having the authenticity 
or value of historical evidence ; consisting of 
traditions. 

Mr. Tulliver was, on the whole, a man of safe traditional 
opinions. George Eliot , Mill on the Floss, i. 3. 

While In the course of civilization written law tends to 
replace traditional usage, tire replacement never becomes 
complete. II. Spencer , Prin. of Sociol., § 529. 

2. Observant of tradition, in any sense ; regu- 
lated by accepted models or traditions, irre- 
spective of independently deduced principles; 
conventional. 

Card. God in heaven forbid 

We should infringe the holy privilege 
Of blessed sanctuary! . , . 

Buck. You are too senseless-obstinate, my lord, 

Too ceremonious and traditional. 

Shah., Rich. III., Ml 1. 45. * 

traditionalism (tra-dish'on-al-izm), n. [= Sp. 
tradicionalismo ; as traditional + -ism.] Strict- 
ly, a system of philosophy in which all religious 
knowledge is reduced to belief in truth commu- 
nicated by revelation from God, and received 
by traditional instruction; popularly, the habit 
of basing religions convictions on ecclesiasti- 
cal authority and the traditional belief of tho 
church, not on an independent study of tho 
Scripture, or an independent exercise of the 
reason ; adherence to tradition as an authority, 
traditionalist (tra-dish'on-al-ist), «. [= Sp. 
tradicionalista; ns traditional + -ist.] One who 
holds to tho authority of tradition, 
traditionalistic (trfi-dish'qn-a-lis'tik), a. [< 
traditional + -ist + -ic.] Of, pertaining to, or 
characterized by traditionalism. 

De Bonrfld . . . was tho chief of the so-called tradition- 
ali.tic school, the leading dogma of which was the divine 
creation of language. 

t/cberwcg, nist. Philos, (trans.), II, 339. 
traditionality (tra-dish-o-nal'i-ti), n. [< tra- 
ditional + -if//.] Traditional principle) or opin- 
ion. [Rare.] 

Jinny a man doing loud work in the world stands only 
on sonic thin traditionaliti f, conventionality. 

Carlyle. (Imp. Diet.) 

traditionally (trii-dish'qn-al-i), adv. In a tra- 
ditional manner; by transmission from father 
to son or from age to ago; according to tradi- 
tion; as a tradition; in or by tradition. 

Time-worn rules, that them suffice, 

Learned from their sires, traditionally wise. 

Lowell, Agassiz, ii. 1. 

traditionarily (tra-dish'on-a-ri-li), adv. In a 
traditionary manner; by tradition, 
traditionary (trfi-dish'qn-a-ri), a. and ??. [= 
l’\ tradition nairc ; as tradition + -ary.] I, a. 
Same as traditional. 

Decayed our old traditionary lore. 

Scott, Vision of Don Roderick, Int., st. 8. 

IX. n . ; pi. traditionarics (-riz). Ono who ac- 
knowledges tho authority of traditions, 
traditioner (trfi-dish'on-er), n. [< tradition + 
-cr 1 .] ' A. traditionist.’' 

traditionist (tra-disli'on-ist), w. [< tradition 4- 
-ist.] Ono who* makes or adheres to tradition ; 
a passer-on of old habits, opinions, otc. 

As the people arc faithful traditionists, repeating the 
words of their forefathers, . . . they are the most certain 
antiquaries; and their oral knowledge and their ancient 
observances often elucidate many an arehccological ob- 
scurity. I. D' Israeli, Amen, of Lit., I. 172. 

traditive (trad'i-tiv), «. [< OF. traditif; nsL. 
traditus, pp. of traderc, doliver (see tradition), 

+ -ire.] Of or pertaining to or based on tra- 
dition; traditional. 

Wo cannot disbelieve traditive doctrine, . , . if it be 
infallibly proved to us that tradition is an infallible guide. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 334. 
Traditive systems grow up in a course of generations. 

Gladstone. 

traditor (trad'i-tor), «.; L. pi. traditorcs (trad-i- 
to'rez). [< L. traditor, one who gives up or over, 
a traitor, < traderc , giro up, surrender: see frg- 
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dition. Cf. traitor, a doublet- of traditor .] Ono 
of those early Christians who, in time of perse- 
cution. gave up to the oflieers of the law the 
Scriptures, or any of the holy vessels, or the 
names of their brethren. 

There were in the Church itself Traditors content to de- 
liver up the hooks of Goil by composition, to the end their 
own lives might be spared. Hooker , Ecclcs. Polity, v. 62. 

tradotto (tra-dot'to), a . fit., pp. of tradurre , 
transpose: see traduce.] In music, transposed ; 
arranged. 

tradrillef, n. Same as trcddlc . Lamb, Mrs. Bat- 
tle on Whist. 

traduce (tru-dxis')» r. L; pret. and pp. traduced, 
ppr. traducing. [=F. trad id rc = Sp. traducir = 
Pg. traducir = It. tradurre , transfer, translate, 

< L. traduccrc , bring or carry over, lead along, 
exhibit as a spcctaclo, display, disgrace, dis- 
honor, transfer, derive, also train, propagate, 

< trails, across, + duccrc , lead: see duct. Cf. 
transduction.] If. To pass along: transmit. 

It is not in the power of parents to traduce holiness to 
their children. Bp. Hall, The Angel and Zachary. 

From these only the race of perfect animals were prop- 
agated, and traduced over the earth. Sir M. Hale. 

To tills it is offered tlmt the Soul traduced is from the 
woman only Etclyn, Tine Religion, I. 167. 

2f. To transfer; translate; arrange under an- 
other form. 

Oftentimes theauctours and writers are dispraised, not 
of them tlmt can traduce and eompo B c woikes, but of 
thchn that cannot vnderstande theim, and yet irsso icadc 
theim. Golden Bole, I’ioI. ( Iliehardson .) 

3f. To hold up; exhibit; expose; represent. 

For means of emplojmcnt, that which Is most traduced 
to contempt is that the government of jouth is common- 
ly allotted to them. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, j. 

The removing of I.itiirglc lie traduces to be don onclyas 
a thing plausible to the People 

Milton, Rikonoklastcs, \vi. 
4. To misrepresent ; hold up or expose to 
ridicule or calutnnv ; defame; calumniate ; 
vilify. 

If I am 

Traduced b\ ignoinnt tongues . . let inc say 
*Tis hut the’ fate of place, and the rough brake 
Tlmt virtue must go through. 

Shak., lien. Mil 1.2.72. 
5f. To draw aside from duty; lend astray; 
seduce. 

I can never forget the weakness of the traduc'd sol- 
diers Bmu. and /V (Imp. Diet.) 

= Syn. 4. Defame, Calumniate, etc. .see as/trn-e. 
traducement (trn-dus'mcnt), n. [< traduce + 
-w mil.] The act of traducing; misrepresenta- 
tion ; defamation ; calumny; obloquy. 

Rome must know 

The value of her ovv n . tu ere u concealment 
Worse than a theft, no less than u traducement, 
lo hide jotir doings. Shaf, , Tor , i 0. 22. 

traducent (tru-ihVsont ), a. [< L. traducad t-)s, 
ppr. of tradunre , traduce : see traitnci.] Blnn- 
dering; slanderous. [Unre.] 
traducer (tra-«liV.ser), n. One who traduces, in 
any sense; espeeiullv , a slanderer: a calum- 
niator. 

He found both spears and amour in the mouth* of ids 
traducer * lip. Hall, iJtiltn of Gilead, v. 2. 

traducian (tni-dii'shinn), n. [< LL. traducia - 
u us, < L. tradnx. a branch or layer of n vino 
trained for propagation^ traduci rc, lead along, 
train, propagate: see traduce.] In then!., a be- 
liever in tradueianism. 

traducianism (trfi-du'Miiun-izm), n. [< tra- 
ducian + -z.su/. J In thiol the doctrine that 
both t lie body ami the soul ol man are propa- 
gated, as opposed to creationism, which regards 
every soul as a new creation out of nothing. 
Also called gnu rationi.siu. 

The the<»r> <»f Trad veto nism maintains tlmt both the 
soul and hod) of the individual man are propagated It 
refers the < reativc act mentioned in Gen. i. 27 to the hu- 
man trituie, or lute, find not to a single individual mctc- 
ly It considers the work of ciciting mankind de nihilo 
ns entiicl) comjileted upon tin* sixth da) . and Hint since 
tlmt sixth d.i) the Creator h.is in this world, exerted no 
strictly ciealive energ) 

S/trdil. Hist Chi Mian Doctrine, II. 13. 
traducianist (tru-du'shiuii-ist), m. [< tradu- 
cian + -ist.] A traducian. Imp. Did. 
traducible (tra-dii'si-bl), a. [< traduce + 
-tide. J If. Cajmhle of being derived, trans- 
mitted, or propagated. 

Though oral tradition might he a competent discoverer 
of the original of a kingdom, vet such a tradition were in- 
competent without wiittcu monuments to derive to us the 
original laws, because they are of a complex nature, and 
therefore not orall) traducible to so great a distance of 
ages. Sir M. Hale. 

2. Capable) of being traduced or maligned. 
Imp. Viet. 


traducingly (trft-du'sing-li), adit. In a tradu- 
cing or defamatory manner; slanderously; by 
way of defamation. Imp. Did. 
traduett (tra-dukt'), v. 1. [< L. traducing, pp. of 
traduccrc , load along, derive: see traduce.’] To 
derive or deduce ; also, to transmit; propagate. 
No soul of man from seed trnducled is. 

Dr. II. More, Pnc-existcncy of tile Soul, Et. 01. 

traduett (tra-dukt'), «. [< L. traductus, pp. of 
traduccrc, transfer: see traduce.] That which 
is transferred or translated ; a translation. 

The Traduct may exceed the Original. 

Ilowell, Letters, ii. 47. 
traduction (tra-duk'shon), n. [< F. traduction 
= Pr. traductio = Sp. iraducciou = Pg. iradue- 
<;an = It. tradnzionc, translation, < L. traduc- 
tio(u-), < traduccrc, pp. traductus, lead across, 
transfer, propagate: see traduce.] If. Deriva- 
tion from ono of the same kind; propagation; 
reproduction; transmission; inheritance. 

If by traduction came thy mind, 

Our wonder is the less to tiiul 
A soul so charming from n stock bo good ; 

Thy father was transfus’d into thy blood. 

Dryden, To Mrs. Anne Killigrew, 1. 23. 

2f. Tradition; transmission from one to an- 
other. 

Traditional communication and traduction of truths. 

Sir M. Hale. 

3. The net of giving origin to a soul by procrea- 
tion. Compnro traducianism. 

A third sort would have the soul of man (as of other liv- 
ing creatures) to he propagated by the seminal traduction 
of the natuinl parents successively, from the II ret poison 
and womb that ever conceived. 

Evelyn, True Religion, I. 149. 
4f. Translation from one language into an- 
other; a translation. 

Those translators . . . that effect 
Their word-for-woid traduction « where they lose 
The free grace of their natural ulnlcet, 

And shame their authois vv Ith a forced gloss. 

Chapman, Homer, To the Reader, 1. 101. 
The vci hal traduction of him into Latin prose, than 
which nothing seems more raving. 

Cowley, Pindaric Odes, ITef. 

5. Conveyance; transportation; act of trans- 
ferring: as, “the traduction of animals from 
Europe to America by shipping,” Sir M. Hale. 
[Ran*.] — G. Transition. [Rare.] 

Tlie reports and fugues have an agreement with the fig- 
ures in rhetoriek of repetition and traduction. Bacon. 

traductive (lru-duk'tiv), a. [< L. traductus , 
pp. of traduccrc , derive (see traduce), 4- -ire.] 
Deduced or deductible ; derivable. [Rare.] 

I speak not hero concerning extrinsical means of deter- 
mination. a* traductive interpretations, council*, father’, 
popes, and the like. Jer. Taylor, Works (cd. 1835X II. 32 >. 

Trafalgar (trn-fnl'giir), n. [Bo called with 
ref. to Trafalgar (either to the battle or to the 
squaro in London named from it).] An Eng- 
lish body of type, smaller than canon, equal to 
the American 44-point or meridian, or four 
linos of small pica. 

traffic { trnf'ik), n. [Early mod. E. traffic!:, traf- 
Ji/:r, traffique ; < OF. / raffique , F. traffic = Pr. 
trafee , traf eg = Sp. trufico, t rdf ago = Pg. tra- 
ffico, traf ego = It. traffico (ML. roll, traffic uni, 
traffico), traffic; origin unknown.] 1. An in- 
terchange of goods, merchandise, or property 
of any kind between countries, communities, 
or individuals ; trade; commerce. 

It hath in solemn sj nod* been decreed . . . 

To admit no traffic to our mlvcrso towns. 

Shak , C. of H., 1. 1. IS. 

2. The coming ami going of persons or tho 
transportation of goods along a lino of travel, 
as on a road, railway, canal, or steamship route. 

Trafic during that thirty-six hours wa* entirely Bus- 
pended. T. C. Crawford, F.nglish Life, p. 13. 

Hence — 3. Tho persons or goods, collectively, 
passing or carried along a route or routes. — 4. 
Dealings; intercourse. — 5f. A picco of busi- 
ness; a transaction. 

Tlio fearful passage of their dcntli-ninrk’d love . . . 

1b now the two hours' traffic of our stage. 

Shak., R. and J., Frol. 

I referre you then to tho Amlmssngcs, Letters, Traf- 
Injurs, and prohibition of Traffique* . . . which happened 
in the time of king Richard the 2. 

Hakluyt'* Voyages, To the Reader. 

G. Tho subject of traffic; commodities mar- 
keted. [Rare.] 

You'll see a draggled damsel, here and there, 

Fiom Billingsgate her fishy traffic hear. 

Gay, Trivia, ii. 10. 

Through traffic. Sec through*. 
traffic (traf'ik), v.; pret. and pp. trafficked, ppr. 
trafficking. [Early mod. E. iraffick, traffike, traf- 


ffiquc ; < F. irafiquer = Sp. traficar , traf agar = 
Pg. traficar , trafcgucar — It. trafficarc (ML. refl. 
traffica rc, traffigarc), traffic; from the noun.] 

1. intrans. 1. To trade; pass goods and com- 
modities from ono person to another for an 
equivalent in goods or money; buy and sell 
wares or commodities ; carry on commerce. 

Despair to gain doth traffic oft for gaining. 

Shale., Lucrecc, 1. 131. 
At twentie ycares they may traffike, buy, sell, and cir- 
cumucnt all they can. Purcfias, Pilgrimage, p. 193. 

2. To deal ; have business or dealings. 

It is a great e trauell to traffike or dcale with furious, 
impatient, and men of euill suffering, for that they are 
importable to seme, and of conuersntion veriu peiillous. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hcllovvcs, 1577), p. 11G. 

, IIow did you dare 

To trade and traffic with Macbeth 
In riddles and affairs of death? 

Shak., Macbeth, iii. 5. 4. 
ii. trans. 1. To exchange in traffic; barter, 
or buy and sell. 

In affairs 

Of princes, subjects cannot traffic rights 
Inherent to the ciown. 

Ford, I’cikin Warbeck, iv. 1. 
2. To bargain; negotiate; arrange. [Rare.] 
lie trafficked the return of King James. 

Drummond, Hist. James I., p. 14. (Latham.) 

traffickablet (traf'ik-a-bl), a. [Early mod. E. 
traffiqucablc; < trafflc(h) + -able.] Capable of 
being disposed of in traffic; marketable. 

Money itself is not oncly tlie price of all commodities 
in all civil nations, but it is also, in some cases, a traffiquc- 
ablc commodity. Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience, 1. 1. 

trafficker (traf'ik-tr), w. [Early mod. E. traf- 
ficker; < traffic(k) + -crl.] One who traffics; 
ono who carries on commerce; a merchant; a 
trader: often used in a derogatory sense. 

Who hath taken this counsel against Tyre, the crown- 
ing city, whose merchants are princes, whose traffickers 
arc the honourable of tlie earth? Isa. xxiii. 8. 

His Grace of Norfolk, a bon vivant surrounded by men 
who kept the table in a roar, and a famous trafficker in 
boroughs. E. Dowdcn, Shelley, I. 133. 

trafficless (traf'ik-les), a. [< traffic + -less.] 
Destitute of traffic or trade. Imp. Diet. 
traffic-manager (trnf'ik-man'rij-tr), n. Tho 
manager of the traffic on a railway, canal, or 
the like. 

traffic-return (traf'ik-rP-tern # ), n. A period- 
ical statement of the receipts for goods and 
passengers carried, as on a railway or canal, 
tragacanth (trag'n-kanth), n. [Formerly also 
dragagant, also dragant, draganth = D. Sw. 
Dan. dragant, < OF. dragagant, dragacanthc, dra- 
gant, F / tragacantlic = Bp. tragacauto , traga- 
canta = Pg* tragacauto = It. tragacanta, dra- 
gantc, gum, Olt. also tragacantc , the shrub, < L. 
tragacanthum, also corruptly dragantum, ML. 
also tragagantum, tragantum, gum tragacanth, 
< iragacantha, < Gr. rpayahai'Ua, rpa^uKaiOor, a 
shrub {Astragalus gummifer) producing gum 
tragacanth; lit. 4 goat-thorn, ’< rpu) or, a goat, + 
uKavtta, thorn.] A mucilaginous substance, the 
product of several low, spiny shrubs of the ge- 
nus Astragalus, among 
them A. gummifer, A. 
eriostglus, A. adsecn- 
dens , A. b ra chi fra hjx, 
and A. microcephalies, 
plants found in tho 
mountains of Asia 
Minor and neighbor- 
ing lands. The gum i* 
not a secretion of the s.ip, 
but a transformation of tlie 
cells of the pith and medul- 
lar)’ rav s. It exudes through 
until! al tlssures and through 
incisions, forming respec- 
tively vermicelli and leaf 
or Hake tragacanth. It is 
without smell, and nearly 
tasteless. Its characteris- 
tic, though not largest, ele- 
ment is bassm in. In water 
it swell* and disintegrates 
into an adhesive paste, but, except a sninll portion, does 
not dissolve. Tragacanth is emollient and demulcent, 
little given internally, however, on account of its insolu- 
bility. Its chief use in pharmacy is to impart firmness to 
pills, lozenges, etc. It is also made into a mucilage, par- 
ticulaily for marbling hooks, and is used ns a stiffening for 
crapes, calicoes, etc. Also called yum dragon, dracanth, 
and (frequently) yum tragacanth.— African tragacanth. 
Same as Senegal tragacanth.— Compound powder of 
tragacanth. See powder.— Hog-tragacanth, various 
mixtuies of inferior gums, used occasionally in marbling 
hooks. — Indian tragacanth. Same ns Kutcera gum 
(sec gum-), which includes, besides the product of Cochlo - 
spennum Gossypium, that of Stcrculia urens and proba- 
bly other stereulliis.— Senegal tragacanth, a substance 
nearly identical witli the Indian tragacanth, produced 
abundantly by Stcrculia Tragacantha. 



Astragalus gummtftr, a plant 
yielding tragacanth. 



tragacantha 

tragacantha (trag-a-kan'thii.), ii. [NL. : see 
tragacantl /.] The oiiicinal name of tragaeauth. 
tragacanthin (trag-a-kan'tliin), n. [< traga- 
canth + -in 3 .] Same as bassoriu. Also tra- 
ganthin. 

tiagal (tra'gal), a. [< tragus + -a/.] Of or 
pertaining to the tragus of the ear. 
tragalism (trag'a-lizm), n. [< Gr. Tpa)o;, a 
goat, + -al + -ism.] Goatishness from high 
living; salaciousness; sensuality. Quarterly 
Her. [Rare.] 

traganthin (tra-gan'thin), n. Same as hus- 
sar in. 

tragedian (tra-je'di-an), «. [< ME. tragedyen, 
< OF. iragcdien, F. tragedian (cf. It. tragidiantc) ; 
ns tragedy + -an.] 1. A writer of tragedies. 

A tragedyen— that is to seyn, a maker? of ditees that 
hyhten tragedies. Chaucer, Boethius, iii. prose 6. 

Thence lvhat tile lofty grave tragedians taught 
In chorus or iambic, teachers best 
Of moral prudence. Milton, P. r,., iv. SGI. 

Admiration may or may not properly be excited by tra- 
gedy, and until this important question is settled the name 
of tragedian may be at pleasure given to or withheld from 
the author of "Itoilogune” [Corneille]. 

G. Saintsbury, Encyc. Brit., VI. 420. 

2. An actor of tragedy; by extension, an actor 
or player in general. 

Those you were wont to take delight in, the tragedians 
of the city. Shak , llamlet, ii. 2. 342. 

tragedienne (trfi-je'di-cn; F. pron. tra-zku- 
dien'), n. [< F. tragedienne, fern, of Iragcdien, 
tragedian: see tragedian.] A female actor of 
tragedy; a tragic actress, 
tragedioust (tra-je'di-us), a. [< ME. tragedy- 
ous, < OF. * tragedios (= Sp. tragedioso), < tra- 
gcdic, tragedy: see tragedy.] Tragic ; tragical. 

Of whom tedyous It Is to me to wryte the tragedyous 
hystory, except that I rememhre that good it is to wryte 
and put in rcmembraunce the punysshment of synners. 

Fabyan, Chron. 

tragedy (traj'e-di), pi. tragedies (-diz). [< 
ME. tragcdic, tragedyc, < OF. tragcdic, F. tra- 
gtfdic = Sp. Pg. It. tragedia, < L. tragccdui, ML. 
also tragedia, tragedy, a tragedy, lofty style, a 
great commotion or disturbance", < Gr. Tpa)i,nSia, 
a tragedy (see def.), serious poetry, an exag- 
gerated speech, a melancholy event, < r/inji.iiMr 
(> L. tragtedus), a tragic actor or singer, lit. 
‘a goat-singer,’ < rpayog, a goat, hc-goat (lit. 
‘nibbler,’ < rpuyeiv, rpayetv, nibble), + iMr, 
contr. of aotddg, a singer (cf. cud/), fluid/), a song), 

< at'uictv, adetv, sing (see ode 1), and same termi- 
nation appears in comedy. Tho orig. reason of 
the name rpayudo y, ‘goat-singer,’ is uncertain. 
(«) In one view, so called because a goat was 
the prize for the best performance. This would 
require -payaiUt; to mean ‘ singer for a goat,’ 
and would make the name for a distinctive char- 
acter or act depend on a subsequent fact, name- 
ly, the goat given at the end of tho performance 
to only one of the performers, (b) In another 
view, so called because a goat was sacrificed at 
the singing of the song— a goat as the 6poiler of 
vines, if not on other accounts, being a fitting 
sacrifice at the feasts of Bacchus. But this 
again makes the name depend on a subsequent 
act, or an act not immediately concerned with 
the ‘goat-singer’— unless indeed tho ‘goat- 
singer’ himself killed the goat, (c) It is much 
more probable that the rpaytpdoc was lit. ‘ a goat- 
singer’ in the most literal sense, a singer or ac- 
tor dressed in a goatskin, to personate a satyr, 
hence later ‘ an actor in tho satyric drama,’ from 
which tragedy in tho later sense was developed. 
Whatever the exact origin of the term, tho ult. 
reference was no doubt to the satyrs, the com- 
panions of Bacchus, the clowns of tho original 
drama. Cf. rpv a comic actor, similarly 
named from his disguise, namely, from the lees 
with which his face was smeared (< r/uf ( rpvy -), 
lees, + (M;, singer).] 1. A dramatic poem or 
composition representing an important event or 
series of events in the life of some person or per- 
sons, in which the diction is grave and dignified, 
the movoment impressive and stately, and the 
catastrophe unhappy; that form of tho drama 
which represents a somber or a pathetic char- 
acter involved in a situation of extremity or 
desperation by the force of an unhappy passion. 
Types ot these characters are found in Sliakspere’s Eady 
Macbeth and Ophelia, Rowe’s Jane Shore, and Scott’s 
Master of Ravenswood. Tragedy originated among the 
Greeks in the worship of the god Dionysus or Bacchus. A 
Greek tragedy consisted of two parts — the dialogue, which 
corresponded in its general features to the dramatic com- 
positions of modern times; and the chorus, tire tone of 
which was lyrical rather than dramatical, and which was 
meant to be sung, while the dialogue was to be recited. 
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Tragcdic is for to seyn a eerteyn storie . . . 

Of him that stood in greet prosperitee, 

And is yfallcn out of heigh degree 
Into miserie, and endetli wrecchedly. 

And they ben versifyed comotiuly 

Of six feet, which men elepe exametrown. 

In prose eek ben endyted many oon, 

And eek in metre, in many a soudry wysc. 

Chaucer, Pro!, to Monk’s Tale, 1. 85. 

Life is a tragedy, wherein we sit os spectators a while, 
and then act our own part in it. 

Sirift, To Sirs. -Moore, Dec. 27, 1727. 

Over what tragedy could Lady Jane Grey have wept, 
over what comedy could she have smiled 7 

Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 

"The Bride of Lammernioor,” which almost goes hack 
to /Eschylus for a counterpart as a painting of late, leav- 
ing on every leader tire impression of the highest and pur- 
est tragedy. Emerson, Walter Scott. 

2. [cap.] Tragedy personified, or the Muse of 
tragedy. See cut under Melpomene. 

Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy 

In sceptred pall come sweeping by. 

Milton, II Pcnseroso, 1. 07. 

3. A fatal event; a dreadful calamity. 

But I shall laugh at this a twelve-month hence, 

That they who brought me in my masters hate, 

I live to look upon their tragedy. 

Shak , Rich. III., iii. 2. 50. 

The day came on that was to do 
That dreadful tragedy. 

Sir Hugh Ic Blond (Child's Ballads, III. 25S). 

Tragelaphins (tra-jel-a-fi'ne), ». pi. [NL., < 
Tragclaphu. s' 4- -uup.j A former division of an- 
telopes, represented by the genus Tragclaphus . 
tragelaphine (tra-jel'a-fin), a. Pertaining to 
the Tragclaphintr , or having their characters, 
tragelaphus (tra-jel'a-fus), n. [< Gr. rpaytla- 
<po$, ‘goat-stag,’ < rpa}og. a goat, + t'AaQog, a 
deer.] 1. In myth., a fabulous animal, a sym- 
bol or attribute of Diana. See the (quotation. 

Among the principal of these symbols (of Diana] is the 
deer, . . . which is sometimes blended into one figure 
with the goat so as to form a composite fictitious animal 
called a Trag-elaphus. 

R. /’. Knight , Anc. Art and Myth. (1870), p. 81. 
2. [cop.] [NL. (Do Blainville).] In cool., a 
genus of antelopes, including such as the har- 



nessed antelope of Africa, T. scriptus , and tho 
boschbok of the samo continent, T. sylvnticus. 

tragett, tragetourt, etc. See treget , etc. 

tragi ; n. Plural of tragus . 

Tragia (tra 'ji - ii), n. [NL. (Plunder, 1703), 
named after Hieronymus Bock (Latinized Tra- 
gus) (1498-1554), a celebrated Gorman bota- 
nist.] A genus of apctalous plants, of tho 
order Euphorhiacac, tribe Crotoucrc, and sub- 
tribe Phtl'CUCliere. They are usually climbers with 
stinging hairs, having momccious flowers in racemes, the 
staminate commonly above, the pistillate below, the for- 
mer with three stamens, the latter with imbricated sepals 
and the styles connate into a column but free at the apex. 
There are about f»0 species, widely scattered through warm 
countries, extending beyond the tropics to South Africa and 
to the southern and central United States. The} arc herba- 
ceous or shrubby perennials, usually either climbing or 
twining, and with alternate dentate leaves with a cordate 
and three- to fh'p.ncrved base. The fruit, composed of 
three two-valved carpels, is hispid or cchinate, and cov- 
ered with conspicuous stinging hairs. Two species of 
Virginia are usually erect ; T. viacrocarpa is a twining 
vine. See cotchage, 2. 

tragic (traj'ik), a. and n. [= F. tragiqne = Sp. 
irdgico = Pg. It. tragicn, < L. tropicus, < Gr. 
Tpa.yis.bg, < rpayor, pertaining to tragedy, etc., 
lit. ‘pertaining to a goat.,’ a senso found first 
in later authors, the orig. uso being prob. ‘ per- 
taining to a goat’ or satyr as personated by 
a ‘goat-singer,’ or satyric" actor: sac tragedy. 
Tragic is thus used as the adj. of tragedy, as 
comic is tho adj. of comedy, though etymologi- 
cally these adjectives belong only to’tlio first 
elements of the nouns respectively.] I. a. 1. 
Pertaining or relating to tragedy ; of the naturo 
of tragedy: as, a tragic poem ; tho tragic drama. 


tragopan 

This man’s brow, like to a title-leaf, 
Foretells the nature of a tragic volume. 

Shak., 2. Hen. IV., i. 1. GO. 

2. Characteristic of tragedy. 

And so it is that we discover the true majesty of human 
nature itself, in the tragic grandeur of its disoiders, no- 
where else. Biishncll, Sermons for New Life, p. G4. 

3. Connected with or characterized by great 
calamity, cruelty, or bloodshed; mournful; 
dreadful ; heart-rending. 

Woe than Byron’s woe more tragic far. 

M. Arnold, A Ticture at Newstead. 
All things grew more tragic and more strange. 

Tennyson, ITincess, vi. 

4. Expressive of tragedy, death, or sorrow. 

I now must change 

Those notes to tragic. Milton, P. L., ix. 6. 
II. n. 1. A writer of tragedy; a tragedian. 
The Comicks are called StSaaKahot, of the Greeks, no less 
than the tragicks. B. Jonson, Discoveries. 

2. A tragedy; a tragic drama. Prior. {Imp. 
Diet.) 

tragical (traj'i-kal), a. [< tragic + -at.] Same 
as tragic. 

Hoping the consequence 
Will prove as bitter, black, and tragical. 

Shak., Rich. III., iv. 4. 7. 

tragically (traj'i-kal-i), adv. 1. Ill a tragic 
manner; in a manner befitting tragedy. 

His (Juvenal’s] own genius . . . was sharp and eager; 
. . . and as his provocations were great, he has revenged 
them tragically. Dryden, Essay on Satire. 

2. Mournfully; sorrowfully. 

Many complain and cry out very tragically of the 
wretchedness of their hearts. South, Sermons, VI. xii. 

tragicalness (traj'i-kal-nes), n. Tragic char- 
acter or quality; mournfulness ; sadness; fa- 
tality. 

Wc moralize the fable ... in the tragicalness of the 
event. Decay oj Christ. Piety. 

tragici, n. Plural of tragicus. 
tragiclyt (traj'ik-li), ado. [< tragic + -ly 2 .] 
Tragically; sadly; mournfully. 

I shall sadly sing, too tragickly inclin’d. 

Stirling, Aurora, Elegy, iii. 

tragicomedy (tra j-i-kom'e-di), n. [Early mod. 
E. tragynomedic ; < F. tragicomidic — Sp. Pg. 
tragicomcdia = It. tragicomcdia, < ML. *tragi- 
comcrdia, a contraction of L. tragicocomwdia, < 
Gr. ’‘Tpci)thOKU/ii,)dia, < rpa'jisbg, tragic, + suptpbia, 
comedy: seo tragic and comedy.] A dramatic 
composition in which serious and comic scenes 
avo blended; a composition partaking of the 
nature of botli tragedy and comedy, and of 
which the event is not unhappy, as Shakspere’s 
“Measure for Measure.” 

Neither the admiration and commiseration, nor the 
richt sportfulnes, is by their munprcll Tragy-comedie ob- 
tained. Sir 1‘. Sidney, Apol. for I’oetrie. 

Snell acta and scenes hath this tragi-comedy of love. 

Eurton, Anut. of 'Mel., p. 525. 

tragicomic (traj-i-kom'ik), a. [< F. tragico- 
miqttc = Sp. tragiedmieo = Pg. It. tragicoinico, 
< L. as if * tragicomiens , contr. of *tragicocomi- 
cus; us tragic + comic. Cf. tragicomedy.] Per- 
taining to tragicomedy; characterized by both 
serious and comic scenes. 

In viewing this monstrous tragicomic scene, the most 
opposite passions necessarily succeed. 

Burke , Rev. in France. 
Julian felt towards him that (ragi-comic sensation which 
makes us pity the object w liich excites it, not the less that 
wc arc somewhat inclined to laugh amid our sympathy. 

Scott, Peveril of the Peak, xxxvi. 
They [Shelley and his wife] wandered vaguely about 
after this, in Scotland one time, in Wales the next, meet- 
ing with all kindB of t ragi-comic adventures. 

Mrs. Oliphant, Lit. Hist. Eng., III. 39. 

tragicomical (traj-i-kom'i-kal), a. [< tragicom- 
ic + -al.] Same as tragicomic. Sir P. Sidney, 
Apol. for Poetr}'. 

tragicomically (traj-i-kom'i-kal-i), adv. In a 
tragicomic manner. 

tragicomipastoral (traj-i-kom-i-pas'tor-al), a. 
[Irrog. < tragicomic) + pastoral.] Partaking 
of tho nature of tragedy, comedy, and pastoral 
poetry. [Rare.] 

The whole art of tragicomipastoral farce lies in inter- 
weaving of the several kinds of the drama with each other, 
so that they can not be distinguished or separated. 

Gay, What d’ye Call it (ed. 1715), Pref. 

tragicus (traj'i-kus), n.; pi. tragici (-si). [NL. 
(sc. mu scul us, muscle), < tragus, q. v.] A mus- 
cle of the pinna of the car which actuates the 
tragus. In man it is rudimentary, practically function- 
less, and confined to the part named ; but its character in 
other mammals varies and may be very different, 
tragopan (trog'o-pnn), n. [NL., < Gr. rpayog, 
a goat, + Ildr, Pan, Cf, JEgipan.] 1. A pheas- 
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tragopan 

ant of tho genus Ccriornis, so called from the 
erectile fleshy horns on tho head, suggestive of 



a faun or satyr; a honied pheasant. They arc 
also called satyrs. One of the host-known is 
tho crimson tragopan, ('. satyra . — 2. [cap.] 
Same as Ccnonns. Cuvier, 1429. 

Tragopogon (trag-o-po'gon), n. [XL. (Tournc- 
fort, 170U), so called with ref. to the long pap- 
pus ; < Gr. rp«)oc, goat, 4* xu) ui , beard.] A ge- 
nus of composite plants, of tho tribe Cichori- 
acc/c and snbtribe Seat concrctr. it Is characterized 
by entire leaves and flower heads with uniserlate aetimj- 
nate involucral bracts, the nehenes tnpctiiig into a long 
and slender or a wry short beak with plumose pappus. 
Over 50 species have been desenbed, but not all are now 
accepted. They are natiws of Ihirope, northern Africa, 
and temperate and subtropical Asia. Tliey are biennial 
or perennial herbs often covered in places with lloceose 
wool. They hear linear alternate clasping leaves which 
me commonly grass-like, and terminal yellow or Mulsh 
flow cr-heads on long peduncles. l’or T. pnriifoliux see 
falsify, and for T. pr.itendx see ywit *> beard, buck x-beard, 
and noon-jhnrrr. both species arc loud)) naturalized in 
the 6 lilted States. 

Tragops (tru'gops). n. [XL.. < Gr. rp«;o», a 
goat, 4* ut}>, face.] 1. A genus of reptiles. 
IVaylcr, 1830. — 2\. In mammal . , a genus of goat- 
antelopes with four horns, as Trngops hninetti : 
synonymous with T< Iran ras. Sea* cut under 
rarine-dt t r. 

tragule (t rag' til), n. [< XL. Tragulus.] An ani- 
mal of the genus Tragulus; one of tho Tragn- 
Ittlic. 

TragulidcB ftra-gu'li-dci. a /»/. | XL.. < Tragn- 

Ins 4- -ic/iT. ] A family of small ruminants 
intermodiate in character between deer and 
swine, sometimes miscalled musT-dur, and con- 
founded with the 
true musk-deer 
(of the genus 
Moschus), in con- 
sequence of their 
small size and 
tho similar devel- 
opment of the 
eaninetooth : the 
chovrotains. The 
placenta is diffuse, 
not cot\ tcdiiuni v . 
the stomach has but 
three compartments, 
the psaltcrmiu being 

rudimentary ; there th«. rc«n.»»iuin •»> i if ih /.*»». 

arc no antlers . there ,r - c -i* o: " /*». e>lwru%. Vb 

are four complete 

toes on each foot, the bccoimI and flftli metapod ials being 
complete . the i-eaphold, cuboid and outer cuneiform 
tarsal bones are united . the odontoid process of tho avis 
is conical there are no upper In ebon . the upper canines 
are long, pointed, and projecting like tusks In the male, 
the lower canines are like ImLors. and the molarlforin 
teeth are In continuous sera", being three premol.ua and 
three molars ahow and below on inch side 

Tragulina (trag-u-U'nii). 11 ■ pi* [XL., < Tragu- 
lus' 4- Same ns Tnupdottha. 

traguline (trag'u-lin).rt. [< Tray ulus + -»/»rl.] 

1. Goat-like: noting a group of antelopes repre- 
sented by the steenhok, Xanntrayus trnyulus , 
and related forms. Hamilton Smith. See cut 
under stcenhol :. — 2. Related to or belonging to 
the Tragulina, or ehe\ rotains ; traguloid. 

traguloid (trug'ii-loid). a. f< Tragulus 4- - out .] 
Pertaining to tho Traguloulea , or billing their 
characters. 

Traguloidea (trag-u-loi'do-ii), n. pi. [XL.. < 
Trnyulus 4- -ouha.] One of the prime divisions 
of existent solenodont artioclaetyls, or rumi- 
nants; tho chovrotains, a superfamily consist- 
ing of the family TrayuhtUc alone. Its charac- 
ters arc the same as those of the family. See 
chcvrotain , hanchd, and cut under TrnynlUhe. 
Also Tragulina. 

Tragulus (trag'u-lus), n. [XL., dim. of tragus , 
< Gr. rpajor, a goat: see tragedy.] A genus of 
small Asiatic deer, typical of the family Tra- 
gulitkc , including T.javanicus , tho napu of Java, 


and tho kanchil, or pygmy chevrotain, T. pyy- 
mseits. The latter is very small, and is renowned for its 



I’jgniy Chcvrotain {Ttagu/ns /jguueus), male. 


cunning in tlic Asiatic isles as the fox is with us, being 
said to feign death when snared, ami then to leap up anil 
run olf when disentangled fiom the snaie. 
tragus (trft'gus), n. ; pi. tragi (-ji). [XL., < Gr. 

rpu}nc, part of tho innor ear, a particular use, 
in allusion to tho bunch of hairs upon it, of rpu- 
)°f» h goat, lit. ‘Ilihbler, , < 7 />m) m* rpa) civ, nib- 
ble, gnaw.] 1. In aunt., a small gristly and 
fleshy prominence at theentraneo of the exter- 
nal ear, projecting backward from tho anterior 
edge of tlic orifice, and part lyelosing it: the pro- 
jection opposite is the antitragus. Seo second 
cut under car*. — 2. In cool., a corresponding 
process guarding tho external meatus, some- 
times capable of closing the orifice liko a valve: 
in some animals, as hats, developing to enor- 
mous size and extraordinary shape, and believed 
to serve as a delicate tactile organ. — 3. [rap.] 
[Haller, 1704.] A genus of grasses, of the tribe 
Zoy.su iv and snbtribe Authephorcic. It Is char- 
acterized h) flowers In a spike composed of fascicles which 
are each formed of from three to flv esplkclets, the terminal 
splkelet sterile, the other* inuall) fertile; and by the two 
or three glumes the second linger, rigid, ami echiuate. 
The only species T. raceumxux, Is w Idely dlfiused through 
tioplea! and temperate i igloos. It is a branching annual 
grwswlth soft flat haves and flowers In a rather loose 
terminal bur like spike, whence it Is known as burdock- 
y rax*. 

traictiset, »• All old form of Inatisi. 

A bookc, coiitelnjng a tnnctue of Justice. 

Vdntl, tr. of Apophthegms of LraMnus, p. 2IS. (I faciei.) 

traict, An old spelling of tray-. 
traik (trak), r. i. [Origin obscure; cf. trad L 
etc,; of. also Sw. Ira la, tug, trudge.] 1. To 
wander idly from place to place. — 2. To wan- 
der so ns to lose one’s self or itself: chiefly 
applied to the voting of poultry. Jama son. — 
3. To he in a declining state of health ; become 
very ill; give out. [Scotch in all uses.] 

Hut for the klndion and helpfulness shown me on nil 
hands 1 must have traiknl. 

Carlule , in 1‘roiule (1'irst 1’ortv Years, xl., note 2). 
To traik after, t«» follow in a lounging or dangling waj ; 
dangle after. 

Coming traik mg ajtcr them for their destruction. 

Scott, Ikart of Mid-Lothian, xxiv. 

traik (trak), n. [(’f. trail;, r.] 1. A plague; 

a mischief; a disaster, applied both to things 
and to persons, ,/amuson. — 2. The flesh of 

sheep that have died of disease or by accident. 
Jamieson. [Scotch in both uses.] 
traiket (tnVket ), p. a. [Pp. of trail:, r.] Very 
much exhausted ; worn out. [Scotch.] 
trail 1 (tral), n. [Early mod. E. also trade, 
trayle; < ME. trad , trade, trayle , the train of a 
dress, a sled, < OF. traad , a reel, prob. also tlio 
tiain of a dress, and a drag or sled; cf. Sp. trail- 
fa, u drag for leveling ground, a leush (< F. ?), 
= I’g. tralha , a drag-net (cf. Pr. tralh, traces, 
track); ML. trahale, a reel, prob. also the train 
of a dress, and a drug or sled; cf. L. tragula, a 
sled, traha, a sled, ML. traga, a sled, a harrow; 
< L. train re, draw, drag: set' tract'. Cf. train', 
r. Hence trad', r. Cf. trad-. In some senses 
tho noun is from tho verb.] 1. A part dragged 
behind; something drawn after; a train; a rear 
appendage. Specifically - (a) Thu train of n skirt or 
robe. 

Trayle or trnync of a clothe. Prompt Parc., p. -100. 
(b) A trailing part or organ: a train : ns, the trail of the 
peacock: often used flgumtlvol). 

A sudden star, it shot through liquid nir, 

And drew behind u radiant trail of hair. 

Pope, It. of the L., v. 123. 

It is no easy matter to picture to ourselves the blazing 
trail of splendour which in such n pageant [the corona- 
tion of Anne boleyn) must have drawn along the London 
streets. Fronde , Sketches, p. 175. 

(r) In artillery , the lower end of the cariiage; in field- 
artillery, that part of the caniage which rests on tho 


trail 

ground when unlimbored. See cut under g un-carriage. 

( d ) Any long appendage, real or apparent, as a line or 
streak marking the path just passed over by a moving 
body : as, the trail of a meteor ; n trail of smoke. 

When lightning shoots in glitt’ring trails along. 

Howe, Loyal Convert. 

(e) In astron., the elongated image of a star produced upon 
a photographic plate, which is not made to iollow the star’s 
diurnal motion. Tho intensity of this trail is used as a 
measure of the star’s brightness. 

2. The track or mark left by something dragged 
or drawn along tho ground or over a surface : 
as, tho trail of a snail. Specifically— (a) The mark 
or scent left on the ground by anything puisued, as in 
hunting; the track followed by a hunter: especially in 
the phrase on the trail. 

How cheerfully on the false trail tliey cry! 

Shak., Hamlet, iv. 5. 10!). 
These varlets pretend to bo bent chiefly on their sun- 
down meal, but tho moment it is dark they will be on our 
trail, as true as bounds on the scent. 

J. F. Cooper, Last of Mohicans, xxi. 
We were ically on the trail of volcanic productions, 
and devoted most of our time to the hunt after them. 

A. Geilcic, Geol. Sketches, x. 
(b) A patli or roail made by the passage of something, as 
of animals or men ; a beaten path, ns across the piairies, 
a mountain, or a desert; a Hide path. 

A large part of thecountiy of the Pacific coast has scarce- 
ly been penetrated outside of the toads or trails which lend 
from the seaports to the inteiior. 

Pop. Set. Mo., XXVIII. 722. 

3. Figuratively, a clue; a trace. — 4f. A vehicle 

dragged along; a drag; a sled; a sledge. Hak- 
luyt's Voyages, III. 37. — 5. The act of playing 
upon, or of taking advantage of, a person’s ig- 
norance. See trail 1, r„ G Built-up trail, In anil- 

Icnj, a wrought-iron or steel trail of a gun-carriage com- 
posed of Rcvernl pieces. It consists of two sidc-platcs con- 
nected by three or more transoms, one or more assembling- 
holt ft, and a lunette plate. In some forms tho cheeks me 
separate plates of metal i iveted to the trail-plates mid the 
structure is stiffened by asscmhling-bolts; in others tho 
trail-plate and cheek on each side arc formed in a single 
piece. The latter is the more modern. The trail-plates 
are strengthened by angle-irons riveted to each edge, by 
flanging, or by T-rails. In some carriages the side- or 
trail-plates are metallic girders or brackets connected by 
transoms. Tills built-up system has superseded the solid 
wooden stock of the old forms of gun-carriage.— To trash 
a trail. See tra*h\ (See also block- trail, bracket-trail.) 
= Svn. 2. Path, Track, etc. Sec way. 

trail 1 (tral), r. [Early mod. E. also trade, trayle; 
< ME. trailen, traylen, < OF. traiUcr , wind or 
m*l (yarn), also trail panic. The uses of tlio 
verb are mostly developed in E. from tho noun.] 

1. trans. 1. To draw along behind. 

And Meg a cart of stone and lyme, . . . 

Itohfn itodhrenst lie must fruit it hanie. 

The L'lphin Knight (Child’s Ualluds, I. 270). 
because they shall not trail me through their streets 
Like a wild beast, I am content to go. 

Milton, S. A., 1-1 102. 
Ity the margin, w illow-veil’d. 

Slide the heavy barges trail'd 

Ity slow hones. Tennyson, Lady of Shalott. 

2. To drnp or draw loosely along the ground or 
other surface, as the train of a woman’s dress. 

What boots the regal circle on his head, 

That long behind lie trad f his pompous robe, 

And, of all monarch?, only grasps the globe? 

JVy*’, K. of tlio L., lii. 73. 

Some idly trail d their sheep-hooks on the ground, 

And some kept no n shrill) mellow sound 

With ebon-tippiil flutes. Kcals, Lmljmion, i. 

3. Mdit., to curry in an oblique forward posi- 
tion. with tlio breecli or tlio butt near tho 
ground, tlio piece or tho pike being held by tlio 
right hand near tho middle: as, to trail anus. 

How proud, 

In tlio service of my country, should I he 
To trail a pike under jour brave command ! 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, i. 1. 
On Tuesday was sennight was the brave funeral of Sir 
John banow, at the king's chat go. It was untried out of 
Durham llon^e, with twelve hundred soldiers marching 
before it in arms of the companies of the city, with col- 
ours, spikes, and muskets traded. 

Court and Times of Charles /., I. 2S1. 

4. To beat down or make a beaten path through 
by frequent treading: make a beaten path 
through : as, to trad grass. — 5. To hunt or fol- 
low tip by tho track or scout; follow in tho 
trail or tracks of; track. 

They (Indians! have since been trailed towards the Mes- 
cal ero agency, and, it is believed, will soon be arrested by 
tiie troops. Gen. Miles, Government beport, Sept., 1830. 

6. To draw out ; lead on, especially in a mis- 
chievous or ill-natured way; play upon the ig- 
norance or fears of. [Prov. Eng.] 

I presently perceived sho was (what Is vernacularly 
termed) trailin'! Mrs. Dent : that is, playing on her igno- 
rance ; her (mil might be clever, but it was decidedly not 
good-natured. Charlotte P, route, Jane Lyre, xvii. 

To trail the oars. See ourL 
II. in trans. 1. To hang down or drag loosely 
behind, as the train of a woman’s dress. 
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Awl rslie] was clothed in a riche robe that trended to the 
prouiidc more than two fadomc, that sattc so' well with 
liir bewte that all the woilde myghthaue ioye her to be- 
holden. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 453. 

Raiding her yeolow locks, like wyrie gold 
About her shoulders cnreleslie downc trailing. 

Spender, Ruins of Time, 1. 11. 

2. To grow loosely anil without, self-support to 
a considerable length along the ground or over 
bushes, rocks, or other low objects; recline or 
droop and as it were drag upon the ground, as 
a branch. See trailing plant, below.— 3. To 
move with a slow sweeping motion. 

And through the momentary gloom 
Of shadows o’er the landscape trailing. 

Longfellow, Golden Legend, Iv. 
4. To loiter or creep along as a straggler or a 
person who is nearly tired out ; walk or make 
one’s way idly or lazily. 

He trails along the streets. 

Character of a Town-Gallant (IG7r»), p. 6 . ( Encgc . Diet.) 

We trailed wearily along the level road. 

The Century, XXIII. (151. 

5f. To read! or extend in a straggling way. 

Cape Roxo is a low Cape and trayling to the sea-ward. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, III. gig. 
6. To fisli with or from a trailer: as, to trail 
for mackerel— Trailing arbutus. Sec arbutus and 
Eingtea. — Trailing arm. See arm i.— Trailing axle 
Sec axle. — Trailing azalea. See Loiselcuria. —Trail- 
ing plant, a plant unable to support itself, but neither 
on the one hand ascending by the aid of tendrils or by 
twining, nor on the other hand ciccping and rooting or 
lying Hat, but simply growing over such objects as may 
present themselves. The trailing habit may, lion ever, be 
combined with the climbing or the creeping 
trail 2 ! (tral), n. [< ME. traile, < OF. (and F.) 
trcillc, a trellis, a latticed frame, < L. trichila. 
also in inscriptions tricla, tnclca, India, an ar- 
bor, bower. Hence ult. trellis.’] 1. A latticed 
frame; a trellis for running or elimbiug plants. 
Oivt of the press I me « Ith-drcivlio tlicr-forc. 

Ami sett me doun l>y-liynilc a traile 
Fulle of lc\is. 

Political roans, etc. (cd. Ftimivall), p. f.S. 

2. A running ornament orcnridimcnt of leaves, 
flowers, tendrils, etc., as in the hollow moldings 
of Gothic architecture; a wreath. 

And over all of purest gold was spred 
A tragic of yvlc in his native hew. 

Spenser, F. Q , II. xii. Gl. 

I bequeth to William Paston, my sone, my standing 
cuppe chased parcell gilt with a cover with myn nrmes in 
the botom and a flatte pccc with a trail upon the cover. 

Paston Letters, III. ISO. 

trail-t (tral), v. t. [< trail-, ?/.] To overspread 
with a tracery or intertwining pattern or orna- 
ment. 
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Court of Trailbaston. See court .— Justices of Trail- 
oaston, “justices whose office was to make inquisition 
through the realm by the verdict of substantial Juries, 
upon all officers, as Mayors, Sheriffs, Bailiffs, Esclientors, 
and others, touching Extortion, Bribery, ami other such 
grievances, as intrusions into other men’s lands, Barre- 
tors, and breakers of the peace, with divers other offenders ; 
by means of which 
inquisitions many 
were punished by 
death, many by ran- 
som, and the rest 
flying the realm ; 
the land was quiet- 
ed, and the King 
gained great riches 
towards tlicsuppoit 
of his wars.” Coir cl. 

trail-board 
(tral ' Imrd), n. 

In ship-hmldiny , 
one of the two 
curved pieces 
which extend 
from the stem to the figurohcjid. It is fastened 
to the knee of the head. 

trail-car (tval'kiir), n. A street railway-car 
which is not furnished with motive power, but 
is designed to bo pulled or trailed behind an- 
other to which the power is applied. [U. 8.] 
trailer (tra'lcr), a. [< train + -trL] 1. One 
who or Hint which trails. Specifically- (a) A trail- 
ing plant or trailing branch. 

Slides the biid o’er lustrous woodland, swings the trailer 
from the ciag. Tompson , Locksley Hall. 

Lowest trailer of a weeping elm. Lowell. 

The house was a stone cottage, covered with trailers. 

'The Ccnturg, XX\ I. 270. 
(b) On a vehicle, a short pointed bar sometimes suspended 
from the rear axle, and serving as a stop or brake in going 
up steep hills; a stopper, (c) A flexible or binged con- 
tact piece pulled over a series of terminal plates so ns to 
distribute electric currents. 

2. An old style of vessel employed in mackerel- 
fishing about 1800. These vessels had outriggers or 
long pole 8 on each side, the foremost about 17 feet long, 
the others decreasing in length to 5 feet aft, to the ends 
of which were fastened lines about 20 fathoms long, with 
a sinker of four pounds To each of thc«c lines was at- 
tached a bridle, i caching to the side of the vessel, where 
the fishermen stood to feel the bites. 

3. A trail-ear. [U. 8.] 

trail-eye (tr;il'i), n. All attachment at the end 
of the trail of a gun-earriage for limboring up. 
See cut under fjtni. 

trail-handspike (tral'lmnd'spik). n. Axvoodcn 
or metallic lever used toraanamvor the trail of 
a field-gun carriage in pointing the gun. 

trailing (tra'ling), n. [Verbal n. of train, r. J 
Same ns trolling ami trawling. See trailer , 2. 

trailing-spring (tru 'ling-spring), n. A spring 
fixed in the axle-box of the trailing-whcels of 
a locomotive engine, and so placed as to assist 
in deadening any shock which 
Ueolc. 


may occur. 


A Cnmis light of purple silk, . . . 

Traglcd with ribbands diversly distraught, 

Like as the workemnn had their courses taught. 

Spenser, V. Q., V. v. 2. 
trail 3 ! (tral), ii. [Abbr. of cut rail, as orig. ac- 

trails? scec " ,, '"' 7 M E »- trailing-wheel (tni'ling-lnvOl), n. 1. The hind 

hails , the intestines of came when cooked mid wheel of n carriage.— 2. In n railway locomo- 

nnrl ee°rtn a ? ‘r° ?! V" 1 ' vo -° (, , coek - tivo in which the weight of tile Irucl/or of the 

and certain fish, also, the intestines of sheep, rear of the engine requires support, a small 

, .T,’ 1 ? 111,6,1 I? presented with tlic trail, beenuse tlic wheel placed on each side behind tho driviiur- 
lnrd feeds on olives. Smollett, Travels, will wheel. b 

T-rail (to'rfil), n. A rail with a cross-section traill (trill), v. 


[< Traill (seo def.).] Traill’s 
flycatcher, I’mpitlounr truilli, ono of the four 
commonest species of small flycatchers of east- 
ern parts of the United States, originally named 
in 1832, by Audubon, ns .1/ nscicapa Iraiilii, after 
Dr. Thomas Stewart Traill, editor of tlic eighth 
edition of tho “Encycloptedia Britnunica.” See 

L cut under Einpiilonax. 

gives the OF. as tray-lr-haston, as if < trairc, trail-net (triil'nct), it. A net drawn or trailed 
draw, < L. trahere (or truer, < L. tradcrc, give behind a boat, or by two persons on opposito 
up) + 1c, the, + bttslon, staff. This view is not banks, in sweeping a stream ; a drag-net. 
tenable.] In Etitj. hint., ono of a class of disor- trail-plate (triil'pliit), «. In a field-gun car- 
derly persons, banded robbers, murderers, and riage, tho ironwork at tho end of the trail on 
incendiaries, who gave great troublo in the which is the trail-eye. 

reign of Edward I., and were so numerous that traily (tru'li), a. f< trail l + -j/i.] Slovonlv. 
judges were appointed expressly for tho pur- Jlttllim 11. [Prov. Eng.] 


having approximately tho form of a letter T. 
See rail 1, 5. 

trailbastont, ». [ME., also traylbaston, traile- 
bouton, < OF. (AF.) trailcbaston, traylcbaston, 
proh. so called from the staves or clubs they 
carried, < traillcr, trail, + harlot t, staff, club: 
see trail 1 , r., and barton, baton. Roquefort 


pose of trying them. See flic phrases below. 
People of good will have made reply to tlic king 
How throughout tire land la made a great grievance 
By common quarrcllcrs, who are liy oath 
Bound together to a compact ; 

Those of that company arc named Trailbartom. 

In fairs and markets they offer themselves to make an en- 
gagement, , 

For three shillings or four, or for the worth, 

To beat a freeman who never did injury 
To Christian body, liy any evidence. 

If a man olTends any one of the confederacy, 

Or a merchant refuses to give him credit with his wares, 
In his own house, without other dealing, 
lie should tic well beaten, or to make It up 
He Bhall give of Ids money, and take acquittance. 

If there be not some stop put to this turbulence, 

A war of the commons will arise by chance. 

Langtoft, Chronicle (cd. Wright), II. 301. 


train 1 (trail), v. [Early mod. E. also trainc, 
traijnc; < ME. irauicn, traynen, < OF. trainer , 
train ucr, F. trainer = Pr. trainar = Sp. traji - 
nar = It. trainarc , draw, entice, trail along, < 
ML. trah inarc, drag along, trail, < L. trail ere, 
draw: see tracn, and ef. train, from the same 
source. ITencc train 1 , n. For the sense ‘edu- 
cato/ from tho lit. sense ‘draw/ cf. educate, 
ult. < L. educarc , draw out.] I. tram. 1. To 
draw or drag along ; trail. 

So he hath liir tragned ami drawen that the lady niyglit 
no longer crye tie hraycn. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 2:»9. 

Not distant far with heavy pace the foo 
Approaching gioss and huge ; in hollow cube 
Training his devilish cngineiy. 

Milton, P. L., vi, 653. 


train 

2. To draw by artifice, stratagem, persuasion, 
or the like; entice; allure. 

What pitie is it that any . . . man shuhle ... be 
tragned ... in to this lothesomc dungeon [idleness]. 

Sir T. Elgot, The Governour, i. 2G. 
We did train him on, 

And, his corruption being ta’en from us, 

We, as the spiing of all, shall pay for all. 

Shale., 1 Hen. IV., v. 2. 21. 
With r retext of doing him an unwonted honour in the 
senate, he trains him from his guards. 

B. Jonson, Sejanus, Aig. 
Martius Galeotti, who, by his impostures and specious 
falsehoods, has trained me hither into the power of my 
mortal enemy. Scott, Quentin Durward, xxviii. 

3. To bring into some desired course or state 
by means of some process of instruction and 
exercise, (a) To educate; instruct; rear; bring up: 
often with up. 

So was she tragned up from time to time 
In all chaste vertuc and true bounti-hed. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. vi. 3. 
Train up a child in the way lie should go, and when 
[even when, Jt. V.] he is old he will not depart from it. 

Prov. xxii. G. 

You have trained me like a peasant. 

Shale , As you Like it, i. 1, 71. 

(b) To make proficient or efficient, as in some art or pro- 
fession, by instruction, exercise, or discipline; make pro- 
ficient by instruction or drill : as, to train nurses ; to train 
soldiers. 

And when Abram beard that his brother was taken cap- 
tive, he armed his trained servants. Gen. xiv. 14. 

Trained in camps, he knew the art 
To win the soldier’s hardy heart 

Scott, Marmion, ill. 4. 

(c) To tame or render docile ; exercise in the performance 
of certain tasks or tricks : as, to train dogs or monkeys. 

Animals can he trained by man, but they cannot train 
themselves. They can be taught some accomplishments, 
formed to some new habits; but wheie man has not done 
this for them they remain uneducated. 

J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 33. 

(d) To fit by proper exercise and regimen for the perform- 
ance of some feat; render capable of enduring the strain 
incident to a contest of any kind, by a course of suitable 
exorcise, regimen, etc. ; put in suitable condition, as for a 
race, by preparatory exercise, etc.: as, to train a boat’s 
crew for a race, (c) To give proper or some particular 
shape or direction to by systematic manipulation or exten- 
sion ; specifically, in gardening, to extend the branches of, 
as on a wall, espalier, etc. 

Tell her, when I’m gone, to train the rose-bush that I set 
About the parlour-window. 

Tcnngson, May Queen, New-Year’s Eve. 
Why will she train that winter curl 
In such a spring-like way? 

O. If. Holmes, My Aunt. 
4. To bring to boar; direct or aim carefully: 
ns, to train a gun upon a vessel or a fort. 

Again and again we set up the camera, and trained it 
upon a part of the picturesque throng. 

G. Hetman, The Century. XXXVIII 73. 
To train a scentt, in hunting, same as to carrg a scent. 
See phrase under scent. 

I ha’ scene ono Shcepc worry a dozen Foxes, 

By Moon shine, in a morning before day, 

They hunt, tragne-sents w ith Oxen, and plow with Dogges. 

Bromc, The Antipodes, i. G 
To train fine. See fine?. =Syn. 3. To school, habituate, 
inure. Sec instruction. 

II. nitrons. If. To be attracted or lured. 

The highest soaring Ilaukc traincth to yc lure. 

Lglg, Euphucs, Anat. of Wit, p. 33. 

2. To exorcise ; impart proficiency by practice 
and use; drill; discipline. 

Nature trains while she teaches; she disciplines the 
powers while sho imparts information to the intellect. 

J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, Int., p. 11. 

3. To fit one’s self for the performance of some 
feat by preparatory regimen and exercise. 

So he resolved at once to train, 

And walked and walked with all his main. 

11’. S. Gilbert, Perils of Invisibility. 

4. To bo under training, ns a recruit for tho 
army; bo drilled for military service.— 5. To 
travel by train or liy rail: sometimes with an 
indefinite it. [Colloq.] 

From Aberdeen to Edinburgh ive trained it by easy 
stages. Harper’s Hay., I.XXVII. 054. 

6. To consort, with ; bo on familiar terms with : 
as, I don’t train with that crowd. Compare 
def. 4. [Slang.] — 7. To romp; carry on. 

[Colloq. and vulgar, U. S.]- To train off. to go off 
obliquely : saul of the flight of a shot. 
train 1 (twill), n. [Early mod. E. also trainc, 
traijnc; < ME. traijn, traijnc, treijne, < OF. train, 
a train, retinue, course, etc., a drag, sled, etc., 
F. train, a train, rctiimo, herd (of cattle), pace, 
course, way, bustle, train of boats or cars, etc., 

= Pr. trahi = Sp. trajin, trajino, formerly train, 
Iff lino, = It. traino, a train (in various senses); 
cf. OF. trahinc, f., n drag, dray, sled, drag-net, 
F. Inline, the condition of being dragged ; from 
tho verb: seo train 1 , v. Cf. trail 1 , n., from the 



train 

samoult. source.] X. That which is drawn along 
behind, or which forms the hinder part; a trail. 

(а) The elongated part of a skirt behind when sufficiently 
extended to trail along the ground. Trains have long been 
an adjunct of full dress for women, frequently coming into 
fashion, and seldom abandoned for any length of timo ; at 
times they have reached a length of ton feet or more on 
tho floor. A train of moderate length is called a demi- 
train. 

A Baron esse may liauc no traync borne; but, liaucing a 
goune with a traync, she ought to bearc it her self. 

Hooke of Precedence (E. E. T. S.), p. 2G. 
She shall he dignified with this high honour — 

To bear my lady’s train. Shak., T. G. of V. f ii. 4. 159. 
But pray, what is the meaning that this transparent Indy 
holds up her tram in her left hand ? for I find your women 
on medals do nothing without a meaning. 

Addison, Ancient Medals, il. 
The Duke of Buckingham bore II iehard's train fat Rich- 
ard III. *s coronation!. J. Gairdncr, Riclinid III., iv. 

(б) The tail of a comet or of a meteor, 

Stars with trains of fire. Slink., Ilnmlct, i. 1. 117. 

(c) The tall of a bird, especially when long, large, or con- 
spicuous See cuts under Ary tut, peafowl, Phut than, Pha - 
si anus, Promcrops, Tcrpsiphonc, and Troyuntdte . 

The train senes to steer and direct their flight, and turn 
their bodies like the tuddei of a ship. 

Hay, Works of Creation, p. 140. 

(d) That part of the carriage of a field gun which rests 
upon the ground when the gun is unlimbered or in posi- 
tion for firing ; the trail. 

2. A following; u body of followers or atten- 
dants; u retinue. 

Sir, I invite your highness and your train 
To my poor tell. .S'/iaA., Tempest, \. 1. 300. 

The muses also are found In the tram of Bacchus 

Bacon, Table of Dionysus. 

Non tho Shepherds, seeing so great a fram follow Mr 
Great-heart (for with him the) were well acquainted), they 
said unto him, Good Sit, >«m base got a good l > company 
here. Hunyan, Pilgrim's Pi ogress. It. 

The king's daughter, with a lo\el> from 
Of fellow -lymphs, was sporting on the plain. 

Addivun, tr of 1 Kid's .Metmnorph , ii. 
My train consisted of thirtv -eight persons. 

Macaulay, in Trtneljnn. 1. 323. 

3. A succession of connected thing** or event*; 
a serio*: ns, a train of circumstances. 

God helpe the man so wrapt in Errours cmHc*«c traine ' 
Sjtetuir, l. t) , I i. is. 
Sir, I was five times made a bankrupt, and reduced from 
a stateof affluent c, b> a tram of unavoidable misfortuuis. 

Shtrulan, llici'iitic, I. 2. 
I starts light with Rob mil) . I comes t«> n branch : 1 
takes «m w 1 1 at I find there, and a whole tram of hU.ts 
gets coupled on to him Dteicn*, Dointu) and Son.wwfit. 

4. In much., a sot of wheel's or wheels and |dn- 
ions in series, through which motion is trans- 
mitted consecutively : us, the limn of n wateli 
< t hnt is, the wheels intervening between the 
barrel and the escapement ); the gning-b’om of a 
{•lock (that by which the hands are turned); the 
striking-boo/ (that by which the striking part 
is actuated). — 5. In mt tnl-imrl nit/, t wo or more 
pairs of connected rolls in a rolling-mill worked 
as one system; a sot of rolls used in rolling 
various metals, especially puddled iron and 
steel; a roll-train. — 6. A connected line of 
carriages, ears, or wagon* moving or inti tided 
to be moved on a railway. 

(THFortl - could catch a ghmpscnf the fmiin of cars, 
flashing a ht it f transit across the « \t remit) of the idled 
Han tln>rne. Seven Gable* 1 , xl. 

7. A string or file of animals on the march. 

Goods were can lul b) long f rain* of p.u k- horse*. 

Macaul i»/, Hist. Eng, 111. 

('lintel trains wound like worm* along the threadlike 
roads. 0‘ Donovan, Mer\, xll. 

8. A line of eombu*tible material to lead fire 
to a (dun go or mine; same as M/mb, 2. 

Shall he that gives fire to the train piotcnd to wadi 1th 
hands of the hurt that » dune bj the playing of the mine? 

.s’ir It L Ptt range, Tables. 

9. A company in order; a procession. 

Which of this princely train 
Call ye the wuilike Talbot? 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI , il 2. 31. 
Forc’d from their homes, a im lnncholy train. 

(loldhuut/i. Traveller, 1. 310. 

10. Suitable or proper sequence, order, or ar- 
rangement; eour*e; process: as, everything is 
now in train for ft settlement. 

Lady .S’iuw\ Did yon circulate the report of Lady IJilt- 
tle's intrigue with Captain Boast al 1 1 
Snake. That 'a in as flue a train ns your ladyship could 
wish. Sheri dan, School for Scandal, I. 1. 

11. A kind of sleigh used in Canada for tho 
transportation of merchandise, wood, etc. Bart- 
lett. — 12. The lure* used to recall a hawk. Hal- 
Uwcll. — 13. Something intended to allure or 
entice; wile; stratagem; artifice; a plot or 
sekemo. 
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Yet first he cast by treatie and by traynes 
Her to persuade that stubbome fort to yilde. 

Spenser, !«’. ()., I. vl. 3. 

Devilish Macbeth 

By many of these trains hath sought to win me 
Into his power. Shak., Macbeth, iv. 3. 118. 

14f. A snare; not; trap; ambusli. 

Most justly they the Cities scorne are mode, 

Who will bo caught, yet sec the traine that 's laid. 
Heytvood, Anna and Phillis (Works, cd. 1874, VI. 323). 

You laid that Train, I’m sure, to alarm, not to betray, 
my Innocence. Steele, Tender Husband, v. 1. 

15f. Treason; treachery; deceit. 

Viulcrtaker of treyne, of tnlkyng but litill, 

Neuer myrth in bis mouthc meuyt with tong. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3789. 
For als tyte mon I he taken 
With trcsounc and with traync. 

York Plays, p. 245. 

Accommodation train. Sec accommodation.— Cheap 
Trains Act, a British statute of 1883 (4G and 47 Viet., c. 34), 
abolishing the duty on railway-faros not exceeding one 
penny per mile, and reducing the duties on higher fares. 
— Epicycllc train. See cpicyclic.— Limited train, (a) 
A train the weight of which (or the number of cars) is 
limited, to correspond to the hauling power of the engine. 
(&) A train iimited to llrst-class passengcis. — Merchant, 
mixed, parliamentary train. Seo the odjcctives.— 
Pud die -bar train. acoinucl-roll*.— Rolling-mill train, 
the system of grooved rollers by w bleb iron bars ai c gradu- 
ally dnuvn down from balls or blooms; a roll-train.— 
Through train. See t hro uyU i . — Train of artillery. 
Sec « rw/ cry . — Train of priBms. Sec spcdroscojx.—Vea- 
tibuled train. See vcstilrulc, r. t. 
train-t (trail), it. [Early mod. E. traine , traync , 
tranc (chiefly in comp, train-oil); < MI), tracn, 
D. iraan = MLG. trait, LG. traan (> G. thran 
=s Svv. Dan. tran), train-oil, also in ^ID. liquor 
tried out by fire ; a particular use of MD. tracn , 
1). traan = OIIG. trahan , MUG. tra licit, trail 
(])l. trahcnc , tnheue , also traher ), G. trdhnc , a 
tear, akin to OIIG. zaltar , MIIG. saber, G. zaher , 
ztihre . etc., a tear, = E. tear: see f<w 2 .] Same 
as train-oil. 

The leakage of the traine doth fowle the other wares 
much. Hakluyt's Voyaycs , I. 30S. 

trainable (tra'nn-bl), a. [< train* + -able.'] 
Capable of being trained, educated, or drilled. 

Youth [is} by grace and good cotincell traynahle to 
\ ci tue Lusty J went us. 

train-band (tran'baml), ». [Short for trained 
band , early mod. E. trayned band; also called 
tratntd company.] A force of citizen soldiery 
identified with London ; especially, one com- 
pany or division of this force. The service ren- 
dmd by the train-hand* to the I'm llament during the civ 11 
wm cuiim d tiivir dissolution b) CharM II., but the force 
was reorganized later, and continued foi many )eai*. 

'Iheie was Colonel Jumper* Lady, a Colonel of the 
Tram Hand*, that has a great Intm-t In her Parish. 

Steele, Spectator, .No. 37G 

A« to foreign invasion, the I»rd Major has but to 
throw hhiiM-If into the 'lower, c.iii In the (ruin bands, and 
put tin standing arm) of Bei (-eaters under arms, and lie 
might bid defiance to the woiid 

Irving, Sketch- Book. p. 309. 

On pi-virol occasions during the civil war, the from- 
band* ot Lomlmi dl-tliigul-lnd t limn ■elves highly. 

Macaulay, Nugent’s Hampden. 
Somethin s lin'd adjeetivcly : 

A fra i n fcain/ captain eke was he 
of famous Londun town 

Coi< 7 *<t p John Gilpin. 

train-bearer (trun'bnr'er), n. One who holds 
up the train of a robe; especially, such a 
person appointed to attend on the sovereign 
or some high official on an occasion of cere- 
mony. 

train-bolt (trail 'bolt), n. A bolt to which tho 
training-tackle of a gun is hooked, 
train-boy (trfm'boi), n. A lad who sells news- 
papers, magazines, books, candy, and other arti- 
cles on railway-trains. [IT. S. and Canada.] 
trained (trand), />. a. [< train* + -cd-. In def. 
2, pp, of train*, r.] 1. Having a train. 

Ho swooping went 
In his framed gown about the stage. 

Il Jon*un, tr. of Horace’s Art of Poetry. 

2. Formed or made proficient by training; edu- 
cated; instructed; exercised; practised: as, 
u trained eyo or judgment ; trained nurses. 

It Is conceded that the object of tho manual-training 
course i* not to make artist* or mechanic*, hut framed 
men ami women. 2iew York livening l'ost, April 25, 1*91. 
Trained band, a body of trained men, especially soldiers. 
See train-band. 

Each serving man, with dish in hand, 

JI arch’d boldly up, like our train'd band. 

Suckling, Ballad upon a Wedding. 

trainelf (trn'nel), n. [< OF. * traine! (cf. F. traf- 
ncatt ), dim. of train , a drag: sco /rain 1 .] A 
trail-net; a drng-not. Holland. 
trainer (tru'uor), n. [< train* + -crL] 1. One 
who trains; an instructor. — 2. One who trains 


train-oil 

or prepares men, etc., for tho performance of 
feats requiring certain physical fitness, as an 
oarsman for a boat-race, a pugilist for a prize- 
fight, or a horse for racing. — 3. A militiaman. 
[U. S.] — 4. A wire or wooden frame upon which 
flowers or shrubs are trained, 
train-hand (triin'hand), n. Same as trainman, 
training (tra'ning), v. [Early mod. E. also 
training; verbal n. of train*, v."] 1. Practical 

education in some profession, art, handicraft, 
or tho like; instruction coupled with practice 
in the use of one’s powers : as, manual training; 
a sound business training. 

The aim of historical teaching is the training of the 
Judgment to be exercised in the moral, social, and politi- 
cal work of life. ♦ 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 373. 
Jinn’s moral nature is dependent upon heredity, train- 
ing, and environ men t. jrcsfrmnsfcr llev., CXXV. 251. 

2. The act or process of developing the physi- 
cal strength and powers of endurance, or of 
rendering tho system capable of performing 
some notable feat ; also, tho condition of being 
so prepared and capable. 

A professed pugilist; always in training. 

Dickens, Hard Times, i. 2. 

3. In gardening , tho art or operation of form- 
ing young trees to a wall or espalier, or of caus- 
ing them to grow in a desired shape. — 4. Drill ; 
practice in tho manual of arms and in simplo 
lnnnceuvcrs, such as is provided for militia. 
Compare train-band, training-day. 

After my cominge to Colchester, upon Fry day the 11th 
of this moneth In the nfternoone, rydinge into a feild wher 
all Sr Thomas I.ucnsse his liatwlc was at trayninge, I, ofter 
that M r Thomas Scymor and I bad bceholden the manner 
of the tra yniny of the hamlc, did invite Jl r Scymor and 
myself to suppo with Sr Thomas Lucasse. 

Sir John Smyth, in Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 00. 
Hash, the brother of Mnrgnrct, at the Spring training, 
was punished not only hv imprisonment, but also with an 
inconsiderable fine, for disorderly behavior on that occa- 
sion. S. Judd, Margaret, 1. 15. 

Training to Arms Prohibition Act. See prohibition. 
= Syn. 1. Nurture, Education, etc. (see fart ruction) ; drill, 
schooling, breeding, tuition. 

training-bit (trtVning-bit), ji. A wooden gag- 
lot used in training vicious horses. It has iron 
ebooks with a connecting iron passed through 
a wooden mouthpiece. E. II. Kniyiit. 
training-day (trii'niug-dii), u. A day appoint- 
ed by law for drill and review of the militia or 
other citizen soldiery. 

You mast take something. It 's training day, amt Hint 
don’t come only tour times a > ear. S.Juihl, Margaret, i.13. 

training-halter (triVniag-hul'ti'r), ji. A form 
of halter made like a riding-bridle, liut having 
short cheeks with rings for attaching bit-straps. 
E. II. Kuiyht. 

training-level (tru'ning-lcv'el), ji. An instru- 
ment for testing divergence from a true hori- 
zontal line: used especially in training guns, 
training-pendulum (trii'nmg-pen'du-lum), ». 
A pendulum for facilitating the accurate eleva- 
tion and depression of guns by means of colored 
alcohol or quicksilver contained in a tube. Ad- 
miral Snil/th. 

training-school (trii'ning-skol), ji. A school or 
college where practical instruction is given, 
especially in the art of teaching: a school ill 
which instruction nml practice in teaching are 
united; a noimnl school. 

training-ship (tra'ning-sliip), JI. A ship equip- 
ped with ofliccrs, instructors, etc., for training 
lads to ho seamen. 

Besides s ome old \\ ;\r hulks at the station, there Mere a 
(ample of training-ship^ petting ready for a cruise. 

C. 1). Warner. Their Pilgrimage, p. 13, 

training-wall (tra'ning-wal), it. A wall built 
up to determine the flow of water in a river or 
harbor. 

trainless (triin'les), a. [< ha ini + -less.'] Hav- 
ing no train: ns, a traiidcss dross, 
trainman (trfm'mnn), u. ; pi. trainmen (-men). 
A man employed on a railway-train, as a brake- 
man or n porter. 

A special train was on the way from St. Taut with a 
double complement of engineers and trainmen. 

Harper's Mag., lA'XVI. 500. 

trainmentt (triiu'ment), JI. [< trainl + -men/.] 
Training. 

And still that precious trainmrnt Is miserably nlmsed 
which should be the fountain of skill. 

O. Uareeg, Four Letters. 

train-mile (trfm'mil), II. Ono of the total num- 
ber of miles run by all tho trains of a line or sys- 
tem of railways during some specified period : 
a unit of work in railway accounts, 
train-oil (trun'oil), JI. [Early mod. E. traync- 
otjie, tranc-oil; < train 2 + oil.] Oil drawn or 



train-oil 

tried out. from the blubber of a whale ; espe- 
cially, ordinary oil from the right whale, as 
distinguished from sperm-oil. 

Make in n readiness nil such caske ns slinlbe needfull 
for trainc oyle , tallowc, or nny thing else. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 300. 

train-road (trnn'rod), it. 1. On railroads, a 
temporary construction-track for transporta- 
tion of materials, etc. — 2. In miniug, a tempo- 
rary track in a mine, used for light loads, 
train-rope (triln'rop), n. Same as train-tncltc. 
train-tackle (tran'tak'l), n. See tacldc. 
trainway (triin'wa), n. A platform hinged to 
a wharf, and forming a bridge from tho wharf 
to the dock of a ferry-boat. E. H. Kiiiqltt. 
trainyt (tra'ni), n. [< train- + -yh] Greasy 
like train-oil. 

Where huge hogsheads sweat with trainy oil. 

Gay, Trivia, ii. 252. 

traipse, v. and n. See trapes. 
traist, ». Same as trace-. Chaucer. 
traise't, v. t. [ME. traisen, traijsen, trainsen , 
trasshen, < OF. traiss-, stem of certain parts of 
trair, betray: see tray 3 .] To betray. 

This lechecraft, or holed thus to be. 

Were wcl sittyngc, if that I were a fend, 

To traysen n wight that trow c is unto me. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 43S. 
She hath the transited withoutc wene. 

Horn, of the Hose, ]. 3231. 

traise 2 t, r. I. A Middle English form of trace h 
traisont, traisount, n. Middle English forms 
of treason. 

trait (trat, in Groat Britain tra), n. [< OF. trait, 
traict, a line, stroke, feature, tract, etc., F. trait, 
aline, stroke, point, feature, fact, act, etc., = 
Pr. trait, trap, trail = It. tratto, a line, etc., < 
L. tractus, a drawing, course: seo tract 1, n., of 
which trait is a doublet. Cf. also trace-, orig. 
tra is, pi. of OF. trait.] 1. A stroke; a touch. 

By this single trait, Ilomcr makes an essential dlirerenco 
between the Iliad and Odyssey. 

II'. Broome, Notes on the Odyssey, i. 0. 
From talk of war to fruits of pleasantry. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 
2. A distinguishing or peculiar feature ; a pe- 
culiarity: as, a trait of character, 
lie had all the Puritanic traits, both good and evil. 

. Hatelhome, Scarlet Letter, Int., p. 8. 

One of the most rcmnrkabte traits in modern Egyptian 
superstition is the belief in written charms 

E. IE. Lane, Modern Egyptians. I. 318. 
traiteriet, «. An old spelling of traitnnj. 
traitor (trii'tor), n. and a. [Early mod. E. also 
traitour; < ME. traitour, traptaur, treitnr, < OF. 
traitor, traitor, traitcur, traistre, F. traitre = Pr. 
trahirc, trairc, trahiilor, traidor, traitor = Sp. 
Pg. traidor = It. traditorc, < L. traditor, one who 
betrays, a betrayer, traitor, lit. ‘one who deliv- 
ers,’ and hence in LL. also a teacher, < tradrre, 
givo up, deliver: see tradition, trtufi, and cf. 
traditor .] I. u. 1. One who violates his alle- 
giance and betrays bis country ; ono who is 
guilty of treason. See treason. 

God wole not that It bo loupe in the Hondes of Tray - 
tourc* ne of Syimcres, he the! Crlstene or otherc. 

Mandcvillc, Travels, p. 71. 
Allc tho that ne wolde not come, he letc hem well witc 
that the! sholde liaue as streyte Iustice ns longed to 
theuis and traytoures. Merlin (II. E. T. S.), ii. 205. 

■William’s Fortune secures him as well at home against 
Traitors as In the Field against his F.nemics. 

Baker, Chionlcles, p. 25. 
There is no difference, In point of morality, whether a 
man calU me traitor in one word, or says I am one hired 
to betray my religion and sell my country. Sicift. 

2. One who betrays auy trust; a person guilty 
of perfidy or treachery; one who violates con- 
fidence reposed in him. 

If you flatter him, you are a great traitor to him. 

Bacon. 

=Syn. 1. Ilebel, etc. Sec insurgent. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to a traitor; traitorous. 
And there is now this day no gretter treson thamic a 
gentille woman to yeuc her selff to a traitour fals churle, 
blamed with vices, for there is mani of hem decclucd hi 
the foule and grete fals othes that the fals men vsen to 
Bwere to the women. Knight of La Tour Landry, p. 2. 

Their silent war of lilies and of roses, 

Which Tarquin view’d in her fair face’s field, 

In their pure ranks his traitor eye encloses. 

Shak., Lucrece, I. 73. 
traitorf (tra'tor), v. t. [< traitor , «.] To act 
tho traitor toward; betray. 

But time, it traitors me. Lithyow. {Imp. Diet.) 

traitoress (trii'tor-es), n. [< traitor + -ess.] A 
female traitor; ’a traitress. 

Fortune, . . . 

The false tray ter esse pervers. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 818. 
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traitorfulf (tra' tor-fid), a. [ME. traitourfull; 

< traitor + -ful.'] Traitorous; treacherous. 

My traitourfull torne [action] he tuvnient my tene. 

York Plays, p. 316. 

traitorism (tra'tor-izm), n. [< traitor + -ism.'] 
A betrayal. [Rare.] 

The loyal clergy . . . are charged with trait orirm of 
their principles. Roger North , Lxamen, p. 32 3. (Danes.) 

traitorlyf (tra 'tor -li), a. [< traitor + hj L] 
Treacherous; perfidious. 

These traitorly rascals, whose miseries nre to he smiled 
at, their offences being so capital. Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 821. 

traitorous (tra'tor-us), a. [Formerly also trai- 
torous; < ME. traitorous ; < traitor + -ons.] 1. 
Guilty of treason ;• in general, treacherous ; 
perfidious ; faithless. 

More of liis [majesty’s] friends have lost their lives in 
this rebellion than of his traitorous subjects. 

Addison, Freeholder, No. 31. 
2. Consisting in treason ; characterized by 
treason; implying breach of allegiance; per- 
fidious: as, a traitorous sehemo or conspiracy. 
Vol. My name’s Volturtius, 

I know Pomtinius. 

Pont. But he knows not yon, 

While you stand out upon these traitorous terms. 

B Jonson, Catiline, iv. 7. 

traitorously (tra'lqr-us-li), artv. [< ME. trai- 
torously, tretcrousty; < traitorous + -///-.] In a 
traitorous manner; in violation of allegiance 
and trust : treacherously ; perfidiously. 

They had traitorously endeavoured to subvert the fun- 
damental laws. Clarendon. 

traitorousness (tra'tor-us-nes), n. The quali- 
ty of being traitorous or treacherous; treach- 
ery. Bailey , 1727. 

traitoryt (tm'tor-i), n. [ME. traitoric, traitcryc , 

< OF. u traitoric, < traitor, a traitor: seo traitor .] 
Treacheiy ; betrayal; treason. 

Tho com another companye 
That had ydon the traitcryc , 

The harm, the grete wikkrdnesse, 

That any herte couthc gesse. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1812. 
traitress (tra'trcs), n. [< F. traitresse ; as traitor 
+ -css . ] A woman who betrays her trust; a 
perfidious woman ; a female traitor: often used 
in a weakened, half-playful sense. 

Ah, little traitress! none must know . . . 

What vanity full dearly bought, 

Joined to thine eye’s daik witchcraft, drew 
My sptdl-bmind steps to Benvenitc. 

Scott, L. of the L., vi. 28. 
traject (trfi-jekt'), r. t. [< L. trajcctus , pp. of 
trajiccrc (LL. also rarely transjaccrc), throw or 
cast over, carry over, ship over, transport, also 
transfix, < trans, through, across, + jacerc , 
throw: sce./cfb] To throw or cast (across or 
through). [Rare.] 

Thou knowst that to be Cerberus, and him 
The ferriman who from the rivers brim 
Projected thee. 

Ilcincood , Dialogues (Works, cd. Pearson, 1S74, VI. 230). 
If the sun’s light lie trajected through three or more 
cross prisms successively. 

Newton, Opticks, I. i , T.xpcr. 10 

traject (trnj'ckt), «. [< OF trajcct , tra jet, a 

ferry, a passago over, = It. tra yet to, tray it to, < 
L. trajcctus , a passage over, < trajiccrc, throw 
ovor: see trajcct, v. Cf. trryct.] If. A ferry; 
a passage or place for passing over water with 
boats (by some commentators said to mean the 
boat itself). 

Bring them, I pray thee, with imagin’d speed 
Vnto the tranret [lead traiect, f. e. trajcct, as in various 
modern editions], to the common ferry 
Which trades to Venice. 

Shak., M. of V., iii. 4. 54 (folio 1623). 

2. A trajectory. [Rare.] 

The traject of comets. Is. Taylor. (Imp. Diet.) 

3. The act of throwing across or transporting; 
transmission ; transference. [Rare.]’ 

At tlu* best, however, this traject (that of printing from 
Asia] was hut that of the germ of life, which Sir W. Thom- 
son, in a famous discout 3C, suggested had been carried to 
this earth from some other Rphcre by meteoric agency. 

Athen/cum. (Imp. Diet.) 

trajection (tiS-jok'shoii), n. [=It. trujezione, 

< L. trqjcctio(n-), a crossing ovor, passage, 

transposition (oC words), < trajiccrc, throw over, 
convey over: seo trajcct .] 1. The act of trn- 

jecting; a casting or darting through or across; 
a crossing; a passage. 

My due for thy trajection downe here lay. 

Bcywood, Dialogues (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 232). 
Of this sort might be tho spectre at the Rubicon, Cresar 
hesitating that trajection. Evelyn , True Religion, I. 141. 
2. In gram, and rhet., transposition: same as 
hyperbaton (a). [Raro.] 


traluce 

Nor is the postposition of the nominative case to the 
verb against the use of the tongue ; nor the trajection here 
so great but the J atine will admit the same order of the 
words. J. Mede, Works (11*72), iii. 1. 

trajectory (tra-jek'to-ri), it. ; pi. trajectories 
(-riz). [= F. trajcc’toirc, trajectory, OF. the 

end of a funnel, also adj., passing over, < ML. 
* trajcctorius , neut. trajcctorium, a funnel, < L. 
trajiccrc , pp. trajcctus. throw over : see trajcct.] 
1. The path described by a body moving under 
the action of given forces; specifically, the 
curve described by a projectile in its flight 
through the air. Compare range, 4. — 2. In 
ycom., a curve which cuts all tho curves or 
surfaces of a given system at a constant 
angle. When the constant angle is a right 
angle, the trajectory is called an orthogonal 
trajectory. 

trajetourf, n. Same as tregetour. Gower. 

traietryt, n. Same as iregetry. 

tralationf (tra-la'shon), v. [= It. tmlazionc, < 
L. tralatio(n-), equiv. to translatio(n-), a trans- 
ferring, translation : see translation,] A change 
in the use of a word, or the use of a word in a 
less proper but more significant sense. 

According to the broad tralation of his rude Rhemists. 

Bp. Hall, Honour of Married Clergy, i. § 14. 

tralatitiont (tral-fi-tisli'on), n. [Irreg. for tra- 
lation (after tralatitious). ] A departure from 
the literal use of words; a metaphor. 

tr alatit ioust ( tral-fi-ti sli ' u s ) , « . [=It. tralatizio , 
<L. tralaticius, tralatitim, equiv. to translati - 
cius, translations, < translatus, pp. of transferre, 
transfer: seo translate.'] Metaphorical; not 
literal. 

Unless we could contrive a perfect set of new words, 
there is no speaking of the Deity without using our old 
ones in a tralatitious sense. Stackhouse, Hist. Bible, iv. 1. 

tralatitiouslyf (tral-a-tish'us-li), adv. Meta- 
phorically; not in a literal sense. 

Written Language is tralalitiously so called, because it 
is made to represent to the Bye the same Letters and 
Words which are pronounced. 

U older. Elements of Speech, p. 8. 

tralineatet (tra-lin'c-at), v.i. [After It. tr ali- 
gn arc, degenerate, ( L. trans, across, + linca, 
line: see line' 2 .] To deviate in course or direc- 
tion. 

If you tralineatc from your father’s mind, 

What arc you else but of a bastard-kind? 

Drydcn, Wife of Bath, 1. 390. 

Trallian (trnl'iau), a. [< L. Trallianus (< Gr. 
Tpa?Jiav6c), of Tralles, < Tralles, also Trallis, < 
Gr. T (>(i?Jet£, also T p6??.ic, a city of Lydia.] Of 
or pertaining to the ancient Greek city of Tral- 
les, in Asia Minor, or its inhabitants Trallian 

school, a school of (Jreck Hellenistic sculpture of the 
third century n. c., of which the great surviving work is 



Tralli.in School of Sculpture —The croup called the Farnese Bull, 

in the Museo Naziouule, Naples. * 

the large group known as the Farnese Bull, in the Mu- 
seum at Naples This important work, while transgressing 
the proper limitations of sculpture in the round, exhibits 
originality, \igor, skill in composition, and a high decora- 
tive quality. It istohcpaiallelcd with the Laocodn group 
of the Rhodian school. 

tralucet (trii-Jus'), r. i. [= It. traluccrc, < L. tra- 
htccrc, tran sluccrc, shine through: soo translu- 
cent.] To shine tli rough. Sylvester, tr. of Du 
Bartas’s Weeks, i. 2. 



tralucency 
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tramp 


tralucencyt (trfi-lu'sen-si), v. [< trahicen(t) + 
-<?//.] Translucency. " Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., 
ii. 1. 

tralucentf (tra-lu'sont), a. [= It. iraluccntc, < 
L. tralucen(t-)s, ppr. of train cere, Iran sincere, 
shine through : sec translucent.'] Transparent; 
translucent. 

And fair traluccnl stones, that over all 

It did reflect. Peele , Honour of the Garter. 

tram 1 (tram), «. [< OSw. *tram , tr&m, tnnn, 

a log, stock of a treo, Sw. dial, tromm , tram m, 
tnnn m, a stump, the end of a log, also a kind of 
sled, s= Nonv. tram, tram, tnnnin, edge, brim, 
train, a stop, door-step, = Dan. dial, tram, end, 
stump, = Ieel. tUrdmr (thrum-), edge, brim, = 
MD. drom, a beam, bulk, = MLG. frame , a cross- 
piece, a round of a ladder, a step of a chair, 
LG. traam (< G. or Scand.), a beam, balk, han- 
dlo of a whcollmrrow or sled, = OlIG. drum , 
tram , boam, balk (> MUG. drdmen , supply with 
beams or props), G. tram, a beam; forms in 
gradation, or in part identical, with ME. thrum 
= MD. drom , the cud of a weaver's thread, 
thrum, = OlIG. drum, dhrum , MIIG. drum, G. 
tnnnin, thrum, end, stump of a tree; akin to 
L. terminus, end, Gr. Ttgfta, end: see thrum 1 
and term. Of. OF. trameau , a sled, or dray 
without wheel**. The senses and forms are 
involved, but the development seems to havo 
been, ‘end, fragment, stump, log, pole (shaft, 
handle), bar, beam, rail.’ The E. word in tiie 
sense ‘rail’ seems to have been applied to a 
rail or plank in a tram-road or plank road, 
thence to the lines of rails or plunks, and thence 
to the road itself. In the sense of ‘ear’ or 
‘tram-car’ it is prob. short for tram-car, but 
tram as a * mine-car’ (del*. 6) may represent tho 
Sw. word in the sense *n kind of sled.’] 1. A 
beam or bar: as. gallows trams. [Scotch.] — 2. 
The shaft of a cart, wheelbarrow, or vehicle of 
any kind. [Scotch ] — 3f. A plank road. 

To the omemlinge of the highw.nu or tnnn flume tho 
weste emlc of llthlgcguit in lt.un.ird l’a«tlc, ’Jo* 

Wilt of .1 mbrofr Middleton, All*:. I, lV»f» (Snrtu# .Vue. 

[ Publ . .\\\ Mil. .IT, note). 

4. One of tho two parallel htn s of rails which 
form a tratnwa\ . 

lji)ing lila Irani# hi n Jmiimiii >1 gh»*tn 

7*< mi >/ ton M mid, x. 


Trametes (tra-mo'toz), n. [NL. (Fries, 183C), 
< L. trama , weft: see trama.] A genus of po- 
lyporoid fungi, having tho pores subrotund, 
obtuse, entire, often unequal in depth, and 
sunk in tho surfaco of the pilous. Tho species 
grow on docaying wood, 
trametoid (trnm'e-toid), a, [< Trametes + -oid.] 
In hot., of or pertaining to tho genus Trametes. 
tram-line (tram'lin), n. [< tram* + line' 2 .] A 
tramway. [Great Britain.] 

The problem of the commercial success of electrical pro- 
pulsion on tramlines has been solved. 

Elect. Rev. (Eng.), XXIV. G7. 

trammel (train'd), n. [Early mod. E. also 
tramcl , tramcll ; < ME. tramayle, < OF. iramail , 
F. tramail , more commonly tremail, also tramcl, 
trameau = Sp. trasmallo = Pg. trasmalho, a 
net (of. Pg. trambolho, a clog or trammel for a 
horse), = It. tramaylio, dial, tramagio, trimaj, 
tremagg, a fish-net, bird-net, < ML. tramacula, 
tramagula, also trcmaculum, tremaelc, tremalc, 
trimaclc, a fish-net, bird-net, trammel (tho forms 
are confused, indicating uncertainty ns to the 
etymology); prob. orig. ML. * trimacula, lit. a 
‘three-mesh’ net, i. o. a not of three layers (dif- 
fering in size of meshes), < L. Ires ( tri -), three, 
+ macula, a mesh: sec mail*, macula. In defs. 
f>, C, 7 tho sense suggests a connection with 
tram*, a lmr or beam, but they nro appar. par- 
ticular uses of trammel in tho sense of ‘shackle.’ 
Cf. fjvnidh] 1, A not for fishing; a trawl-net or 
trawl; a drag-net. See tram mel-nct. 

Nn>, rapid, pitch thy trammel whore thou please, 
Thou oauRt not fail to take such llsh as these. 

Quarles, Emblems, ii. 3., Eplg. 

2f. A net for binding up or confining the hair. 
Her golden loekos she roundly did uptyc 
In bread ed tramel*. Spender, I’. () , II. ii. If*. 

3. A shackle; specifically, a kind of shacklo 
used for regulating the motions of a horse, and 
making him amble. — 4. Whatever hinders ac- 
tivity, freedom, or progress; an impediment. 
Prose . . . Is loose, easy, and free from trammels. 

(ioldinnith, Pief. to Poet leal Diet. 
It Is impossible not to be struck w Itb hln| William I V.’sJ 
extreme g«>od-natuie and simplicity, which he cannot or 
" III not t xclmnge for the dlgnlt) of his new situation and 
the tramnn t# of etiquette. 

1 irciillc , Memoirs, July 21, 1S30. 


5. A tramway. [Great Britain.] — 6. A four- 
wheeled car or wagon used in coal-iniiics, esp< - 
eiully in tlic north of England, for conveying 
tho coals from the working-places to the pit- 
bottom, or lrom the pit-mouth to the place of 
shipment, 'Jhi w i*rds tram, corf, tun, tub unit >(t/i arc 
all in use in rnglish i**llliThs to <li«ign.it« Rome kind of a 
hovlike receptacle, x chide, or uir by whh h coal Is traps 
ported, eithtr above or heutath the surface 

7. Same as tram-car. [Great Britain.] 

Lord 1‘osebery in liis midnight address to the tram Per 
Mints. Xtiuhi nth Century, XXV l 7i't 

8. In a grinding-unll, position pcrpcndteiilar 
to the face of the bedstone: said of a spindle. 
See tramming. 

tram 1 (tram), r.: prut. ami pp. tramnad, ]»pr. 
tramming. [< from 1 , ;/.] I. trans. To move 
or transport on a tramway. 

An empty kibble is placid upon thetndlr) mid fiYimi/irr/ 
hack along the lexd, w here It Is again loaded fnun n shoot 
(mill, pan.s) or b) the shut cl. Encye Ilrit. AVI. If*.*. 

ii. intrant To operate a tram; also, to travel 
by tram. Elect. Utr. (Atner. ), XVI. xvi. 2. 
tram-1 (train), n. [ME. tramnn, trannnn ; ori- 
gin obscure.] A machine ; a contrivance. 
tram* 1 (train), a. [(T. tiam- and trammel.] A 
device, resembling a trammel, used for shaping 
oval molds, etc. 

tram 1 (tram), n. [= G. Dan. hamt, < I* 1 , traim , 
tram, weft.< It. trama , woof, weft, < L. trama, 
weft.] A kind of double silk thread, in which 
two or more strands or singles are twisted to- 
gether in a direction contrary to t lie tw 1st of the 
singles, used for the weft or cross-threads of 
gros-de-Xaples velvets, flowered silks, and the 
best varieties of silk goods. Also called shutc. 
trama (tru'mii), n. [NL., < L. trama, weft.] 
In bat., the hyphal tissue which lies hi the mid- 
dle of the lamella on t lie pileus in hynicnotny- 
cetous fungi. Also called tlisst piiucnt, and m- 
tralamcllar tissue. 

tramal (trti'mal), a. [< trama + -al.] Pertain- 
ing to or consisting of trama: as, tramal tissue, 
tram-car (tram' kiir), n. [< tram*,:), + ear*.] 
1. A car used on a tramwnv; a tramway-cur; 
n horse-ear on a street-railway. Also called 
tram. [Great Britain.] — 2. A car used in coal- 
mines: same as tram 1 , G. 



5. An implement hung in a fireplace to support 
liots and other culinary vessels. Trammels arc 
hung fiom the lnch-bir nr from a eninr; they are often 
p<i i instructed in two puts that (he) can he lengthened 
and shortened. 

Our own warm health permed blaring free, 

Tho crane and pendent tramnol* showed, 

Tho lurks’ heads on the andirons glowed. 

Whittier, Snow-lloutid. 
G. Aii instrument for drawing ellipses, used by 
joiners and other artificers; an ellipsograph. 
One p irt eoiihi-U of 
a cnsi with two 
groowp at right an- 
gles. the other 1* a 
beam romp ass w hlrh 
carries the describing 
pencil, and Is guided 
by two tdiiK whlib 
pllde In the grumes. 

7. A benm-eom- 
pass. 

trammel (train'd), t.\ pret. and pp. tram- 
mthd, tramnn lUd, ppr. trunimi ling, trammelling. 
[< trammel, a.] 1. To catch ns in a net ; make 

captive; restrain. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

If the assassination 

Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 

\\ It h Ins Mircease niece***, . . 

\\ c M jump the life to come. Shak., Macbeth, i. 7. 3. 
W bile I mu ptrhlng . . . 

How to untangle, trammel lip, mid anarc 
\ournml In mine. Keats, Lamia, II. 

2. To shackle; confine; hamper. 

MnnhtnhiB would never have persuaded me, had dreams 
and a Mohr been le.-s constant and Kps urgent. What 
pious man ought to resist them 7 Nc\cithcless, I am still 
surrounded and trammelled b) perplexities 

Lundvr, Iniag. t’ouv., Xerxes ami Artahauus. 

3. To train slavishly; inure to conformity or 
obedience. [Hare.] 

Hackneyed and trammelled In the ways of a court. 

J'ojk, To (lay, Oct. lt>, 1727. 

trammeled, trammelled (tram'eld), p. a. 1. 
Caught; confined; shackled; hampered. — 2. 
Having blazes or white marks on the fore foot 
and hind foot of one side, as if marked by 
trammels: said of a horse.— Cross -trammeled, 
having a white foie foot on one side and a white hind foot 
on the other, us a horse. 

trammeler, trammeller (irainVl-Or), ». [< 

trammel + -tr 1 .] 1. Ono who or that which 


trammels or restrains. — 2. One who uses a 
trammel-net. 

The net is love’s, right worthily supported ; 

Uacchus one end, the other Ceres guideth; 

Like trammelled this god and goddess sported 
To take each foulc that in their walkes nbidetli. 

An Old-fashioned Love (1394). (Imp. Diet.) 

trammeletf (tram'el-ct), n. [< trammel + - ct .] 
A snare. 

Or like Aurora when with pearl she sets 
Her long disc he veld rose-crowned trammrlets. 

Witts Recreations (I(i54). (Nates.) 

trammelled, trammeller. See trammeled, 
trammeler. 

trammel-net (tram 'el-net), «. A sort of drag- 
net for taking fish. It now usually consists of three 
seines of similar form fastened together at their edges. 
The inner net Is very loose and full, and of line thread 
and small mesh. The two outer ones have a mesh fiom 
3 to 0 inches long, and of coaiser thread. The flsh pass 
readily through the outer seines and strike the inner net, 
which is thus pocketed through one of the large meshes, 
the fullness of the inner net 
readily permitting this pro- 
trusion. The fish nre thus 
held in a kind of pocket. 

trammel- wheel (triun'- 
ol-hwel), n. A mechan- 
ical device for convert- 
ing a reciprocating into 
n circular motion, it con- 
sists of a wheel having on 
ono side four slots, like a 
trammel, in which move two 
blocks placed on an arm con- Trammel-wheel with six slots, 
lieeted with a piston-rod. ’1 he 

Mocks slide In the grooves of the wheel, and cause it to 
make two revolutions to one stroke of the jod. Another 
form consists of a w heel with six slots, and a smaller wheel 
with three arms which travel in the slots. Also called 
floshachcel. E. II. Knight. 

trammer (tram'er), n. [< tram* + -crL] In 
coal-mining, a putter or drawer. See putter 1 , 2. 

tramming (tram'iug)j v. [< tram 1 + -ing 1 .] 
Tho operation of adjusting the spindle of a 
millstone to bring it exactly perpendicular with 
the face of the bedstone.* When so adjusted 
it is said to be in tram ; when inclined to the 
face it is out of tram. 

tramontana (trii-mon-tii'nii), ». [It. : SCO tra- 
montane.] The north wind : commonly so called 
in the Mediterranean. The name is also given 
to a peculiar cold and blighting wind, very hurt-, 
ful in tho Archipelago. 

tramontane (tra-inon'tan or trii-mon-tfm'), a. 
and n. [I. a. Formerly also tramountain, q. v.; 
< OF. tramontain = Sp. Pg. tramontauof It, tra- 
mantano, heyoml the mountains, < L. transmon- 
tan ns', beyond the mountains, < traus, beyond, 
+ mon(t-)s, mountain: see mount*, mountain. 
Cf. ultramontane. II. n. < OF. (and F.) tramon- 
tane = Pr. trasmontana, tramontana, treninn ta- 
na, the polar star, also the north wind, = Sp. Pg. 
It. tramontana, < L. transmoutana (sc. Stella), the 
polar star, thus named in Provence and in the 
north of Italy, because it is there visible beyond 
the Alps.] I. a. 1. Being or situated beyond 
the mountains — that is, the Alps: originally 
used l»y tho Italians; hence, foreign; barba- 
rous: then applied to tho Italians as being be- 
yond the mountains from Germany, France, etc. 
See ultramontane. 

A dream : in clajs like these 
Impossible, when Viitue Is so scaice 
That to suppose a scene where she presides 
Is fraimmhiw*, and stumbles all belief. 

Couper, Task, iv. 333. 
2. Coming from the other side of the moun- 
tains: as, tramontain wind. Addison, Remarks 
on Italv (Works, ed. Bohn, I. 3G7). 

II. n. 1. Ono who lives beyond the moun- 
tains; hence, a stranger; a barbarian. See I. 

A happiness 
Those tramontanes ne’er lasted. 

Masdnger, Great Duke of Florence, ii. 2. 

Hush! I hear Captain Cape’s voice — the hideous tra- 
montane ! A. Murphy, Old Maid, iii. 1. 

2. Tho north wind. Sec tramontana. 

tramosericeous (trnm'p-se-rish'ius), a. [< L. 
trama, weft (see from 4 ), + LL. scrieeus, silken: 
see sericeous.] In entom., having a luster re- 
sembling that of satin, as the elytra of certain 
beetles. 

tramoso (trii-mo'zo), n. See lupine 2. 

tramountaint, a. and n. [< ME. tramountainc, < 
OF. tramontane , tho polar star, the north wind: 
see tramontane.] I. a. Same as tramontane. 
Fuller, Worthies, II. 49. 

II. n. The pole-star. 

I (Lucifer] sciml telde vp my trone in the tra mountayne. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 211. 

tramp (tramp), v. [< ME. tram pen = MLG. LG. 
trampen (MIIG. freq. trampcln, ) G. trampcln) = 




tramp 

Sw. Norn', trampa =Dan. trampc, tramp, stamp, 
tread, tramplo, a secondary verb, from a strong 
vorb seen in Goth, anatrimpan, tread upon (press 
upon) ; perhaps nit. nldn to trap, D. G. trappen , 
trend: see trapt, trap?.'} I. trans. 1. To tread 
under foot ; tramplo. 

It is like unto the camnmele; the more ye tread it and 
trampc it, the sweter it smellcth, the thicker it groweth, 
the better it spreddeth. 

T . Stapleton, Fortress of the Faith (15G5). (Latham.) 
2. To tread (clothes) in water, so as to cleanse 
or scour them. [Scotch.] — 3. To travel over 
on foot: as, to tramp a country. 

II. intrans. 1. To walk, especially to walk 
with heavy stop; tread; inarch; go on foot. 

How often did lie . . . dread to look over his shoulder, 
lest he should behold some uncouth bciti" trampi ng close 
behind him ! Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 425. 

He had tramped about the fields of the vacant farm, 
trying helplessly to look after tilings which lie did not un- 
derstand. Mrs, Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, v. 

2. To go about as a vagrant or vagabond, 
tramp (tramp), n. . [< tramp , t\] 1. The sound 
made by the feet in walking or marching. 

Then came the tramp of horse. Scott, Antiquary, xxvi. 
The unmercifully lengthened (ramp of my passing and 
returning footsteps, llatcthorne, Scailet Letter, Int., p. S3. 

2. An excursion or journey on foot; a walk. 

It was his delight . . . to organize woodland tra mps, and 
to start us on researches similar to ids own. 

II. D. Stour, Oldtown, p. 420. 
Wc shook hands with them all, men, women, and chil- 
dren, resuming our tramp about eleven o’clock. V c still 
kept the main traveled road. The Century, XL. (>15. 

3. A plate of iron worn by ditchers, etc., un- 
der the hollow of the foot, to save the shoe in 
pressing the spado into the earth. — 4. An in- 
strument for trimming hedges.— 5. An itiner- 
ant mechanic: samo as tramper , 2. — 6. An idle 
vagrant; a homeless vagabond. Also tramper. 

Another class, that of importunate sturdy tramps, has 
been perambulating the country, composed generally of 
young, idle, and insolent able bodied men, unamenable to 
discipline, threatening and committing lawless acts of vio- 
lence In the workhouses where they obtain nightly shel- 
ter. A. Oiccn, quoted in Eibtou-T timer's Vagrants and 
IVagronc), p. 207. 

The “sturdy beggars ” who infested England two or three 
centuries ago reappear In our midst under the name of 
tramps. J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 2c0. 

7. A freight-vessel that does not run in any reg- 
ular line, but takes a cargo wherever the ship- 
pers desire: also used attributively, as in tramp 
steamer. Also called ocean tramp. [Slang.] 
tramper (trara'per), n. [< tramp 4* -cr 1 .] 1. 
One who tramps. — 2. An itinerant mechanic; 
a workman in search of employment. — 3. An 
idle vagrant; a homeless vagabond; a tramp; 
a gipsy. 

They had suddenly perceived . . . a party of gipsies. 

. . . How the trampers might have behaved had the young 
Indies been more courageous must lie doubtful ; but such 
an Invitation for attack could not be resisted. 

Jane Austen, Emma, xxxix. 
D’ye think bis honour lias uncthing else to do than to 
speak wT ilka Idle tramper that conies about the town? 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxvi. 

tramping-drum ( t ra m ' p i n g-drum ) , ??. In the 
manufacture of leather, a stuffing-wheel with 
hollow trunnions, through which warm air or 
steam is circulated into and out of the drum, 
while saturating in it a quantity of leather with 
oil. 

tram-plate (tram'plut), n. A Hat iron plate laid 
as a rail : the earliest form of rail for railways, 
trample (tram'pl), r. ; pret. and pp. trampled , 

£ pr. trampling. [< ME. trampclcn , trampfen = 
K trampclcn = LG. trampdn = MUG. tramp chi, 
G. trampcln ; a freq. of tramp.'] I. trans. To 
heat or tread down by the tramping or stamp- 
ing of feet, or by frequent treading; prostrate 
or crush by treading under foot; tread upon or 
tread down, literally or figuratively. 

Neither cast ye your pearls before swine, lest they tram- 
pie them under their feet. Mat. vii. C. 

But that Humane and Diuinc learning is now trampled 
vnder the barbarous footc of the Ottoman-Horse. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 320. 
Was it not enough for thee to stoop so low’ for oursakes, 
hut that thou shouldst be trampled on because thou didst 
It? StilUngjlcet, ScnnonB, I. vi. 

Squadrons of the Prince, trampling the flowers. 

Tennyson, Princess, v. 

• In 1800 the present ruler of Austria and Dalmatia strove 
... to trample under foot the ancient rights of the free- 
men of the Bocche di Cattaro. 

E. A. Freeman , Venice, p. 23G. 

ii. intrans. To tread with repeated force 
and shock; stamp; honce, to tramp roughshod; 
tread roughly or contemptuously. 
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My Muse, to some earcs not vnsweet, 

Tempers her words to trampling horses’ feete 
More oft then to a chamber-melodie. 

Sir P. Sidney, Astropliel and Stella, lxxxiv. 
Certaine others . . . gathered their ananas in the In- 
dians gardens, trampling through them without any dis- 
cretion. Hakluyt’s Voyages, III. 320. 

’Tis the presumptuous and proud man alone who dares 
to trample on those truths which the rest of the world 
reverence. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. v. 

I trample on your offers and on you. 

Tennyson, Princess, iv. 
Sudden and steady the music, as eight hoofs trample and 
thunder. Swinburne, Hesperia, 

trample (tram'pl), n. [< trample , v.] A fre- 
quent heavy or rough tread; a trampling. 

Under the despiteful control, the trample and spurn of 
all the other damned. Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 

The sound is drawing close, 

And speedier than the trample of speedy feet it goes. 

11'. Morris, Sigurd, ii. 

trampler (tram'pl^r), «. [< trample + -cr 1 .] 
1. One who tramples. — 2\. A lawyer. 

Pity your trampler, sir. your poor solicitor. 

Middleton, World Tost at Tennis. 
The trampler is in hast, O cleere the wnj% 

Takes feus with both hands carrse he cannot stay, 

No matter wheth'r tire cause be riglrt or wrong. 

So hee be payd for letting out Iris tongue. 

John Taylor, Works (1030). (Fares.) 

trampoose, v. i. Kt*o trampous. 

trampot (truin'pot), n. [< tram 1 + j>o£.] In 
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r. Arched tmnpot, the arch at c straddling a driving shaft when 
licvcl -gearing is nved , a, budge tree sup|>orting the step b. a. More 
common form of tnmj>ot, in winch the nimable step is adjustable to 
center by a quadrilateral arrangement of set screws. 

milUug, (ho support in which tho foot of the 
spimlio is stopped. 

trampous, trampoose (tram'pus, trara-pos'), 
v. i , ; pret. and pp. trampoused, trampoased, ppr. 
trampousing, tram goosing. [Appar. < tramp + 
■mis, -oosc, :i merely capricious addition.] To 
tramp; walk or wander about. [Vulgar.] 

Rome yenrs ngo I landed near to Dover, 

And seed strange sights, trampoanny England over. 

I). Humphreys, The Yankee in England. (Bartlett ) 

tramp-pick (tramp'pik), ». A kind cf lover of 
iron, about 4 feet long and 1 inch in breadth 
and thickness, tapering away at the lower end 
and having a small degree of curvature there, 
somewhat like tho prong of a dung-fork, used 
for turning up very hard soils. It is fitted with a 
rest, about 18 Inches from the lower cud, on which the 
workman presses with bis foot, 
tramroad (tram'rod), n. [Formerly also (once) 
dra inroad (a form appnr. due to tho D. cognate) ; 
< tram 1 , a rail, + road.] A road in which tho 
track for tho wheels is made of pieces of wood, 
Hat stones, or plates of iron laid in line ; a tram- 
way. Seo tramway. 

tram-staff (trara'staf), v. In milling , a straight- 
edge used to test tho position of tho spindlo 
and millstone, and to test tho surface of the 
stone. Ono form is called the rcd-slnfl, because it is 
rubbed with led chalk or other coloring matter, ami leaves 
a red mark on all prominent points it encounters in pass- 
ing over the surface of the stone. 

tramway (train'wu), ». [< tram L a rail, 4- 

way 1 .] Tho earliest form of railroad, it consist- 
ed at flist of trams of wood or flat stones, at a later period 
of wooden stringeis covered with strap-iion, and lastly of 
iron mils. The first tramwajs were simply rude horse- 
railroads for the transportation of heavy freight. The 
term is now applied to all kinds of street-railroads, whe- 
ther using engines, horses, a cable, or clectrieity. (Great 
Britain.] 

The smelting furnaces arc the centre of activity, and to 
them tramnays and railways converge, hearing stiings of 
trucks loaded with materials 

Edinburyh llev., CXVII. 211. 
tram-wheel (tram'hwel), n. 
flanged, metallic wheel 
usual on tram-cars, 
tranationt (trii-nS'shon), 
n. [< Ii. tran'arc ( trans - 
narc), pp. tranatus, swim 
across, { trans, across, + 
narc, swim: seo nut ant.] 

The act of passing over by 
swimming; transnatation. 
trance 1 (trims), n. [Early mod. E. also transc, 
traunce, < OF. * transc , passago (found only in 
the deflected sonso: see trance 2 ), = It. transitn, 
passago, < Ii. transitus, a crossing over, transit: 
seo transit, Cf. trance 2 .'] 1. A journeying or 


Tho form of light, 
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journey over a country; especially, a tedious 
journey. [Old andprov.Eng.] — 2. Apassage, 
especially a passago inside a house. [Scotch.] 
But nmir he look’d, and dule saw he, 

On the door at the trance, 

Spots o’ his dear ladys bluid 
Shining like a lance. 

I .ammikin (Child’s Ballads, III. 311). 

trance 1 * (trims), v. i. [Early mod. E. also 
traunce; < trance !, n.] To tramp; travel. 

Traunce the world over, you shall never purse up so 
much gold as when you were in England. 

Fletcher ( and another), Fair Maid of the Inn, v. 2. 
trance" (trims), «. [Early mod. E. also transc, 
traunce; < ME. trance, transc, traunce, < OF. 
transc, extreme fear, dread, a trance or swoon 
(prob. also in orig. sense ‘passage’), F. transc, 
oxtreme fear, = Sp. trance, critical moment, 
crisis, hour of death, transfer of goods, = Pg. 
trance, critical moment, crisis, hour of death, 
= It. transito, passage, decease, < L. transitus, 
a passage, < transire, pass over : see transit, and 
ef. trance 1. Some derive F. transc directly 

from OF. transi, fallen in a swoon, amazed, 
half-dead, pp. of transit; fall in a swoon, lit. go 
over.] 1. A passing away or apart; a state in 
which the soul seoms to have passed out of the 
body into another state of being ; a state of in- 
sensibility to mundane things; a rapture ; an 
ecstasy. 

Now hast thou sit ns in a trance, and seen 
To thy soul's joy, and honour of thy house, 

The trophies and the triumphs of thy men. 

Pecle , Battle of Alcazar, v. 
While they made ready, he fell into a trance, ami saw 
heaven opened. Acts x. 10, 11. 

Romo bane their supernatnrall traunecs or rauishments : 
some dwell amongst men, some by thcmselues apart. 

Purchas, Hlgrimage, p. 307. 

2. A state of perplexity or bewilderment; 
amaze. 

Both 6tood like old acquaintance in a trance, 

Met far from home, wondering each other’s chance. 

Shat:., Lucrece, 1. 1595. 

3. In mod., catalepsy; ecstasy; the hypnotic 
stato. 

trance- (trims), v. t. ; pret. and pp. tranced, ppr. 
trancing. [< trance-, n. Cf. entrance 2 .] 1. 
To entranco ; placo in or as in a trance or rap- 
ture. 

The trumpets sounded. 

And there I left him tranced. 

’ Shale., Lear, v. 3. 218. 

I trod as one tranced in some rapturous vision. 

Shelley, Jtevolt of Islam, v. 17. 
2. To hold or bind with or ns with a charm or 
spell; overspread or shroud as with a spell; 
charm ; enchant. 

A tranced summer-night. Keats, Hyperion, i. 

trancedly (trau'sed-li), ado. In a tranoe-liko 
or spell-bound manner; like one in a trance. 
Then stole I up, and trancedly 
Gazed on the Persian giil alone. 

Tennyson, Arabian Nights. 

tranche (F. pron. tron-slm'), a. [F., pp. of 
tranche); cut: sec trench.] Ill her., party per 
bend. 

traneett, «. See the quotation under trajcct, 
traneen (trii-nen'), n. [< Ir. trainin, traitlmin, 
a littlo stalk of grass, tho herb-bonnet.] A 
grass, Cynasuruscristatus. Britten and Holland. 
[Irish. ]— Not worth a traneen, not worth a rush, 
trangamt, trangamet, n. Same as trangram. 
trangle (trang'gl), II. [Origin obscure.] In 
Iter., one of tho diminutives of tho fesse, by 
some writers considered as a bar, by others as 
a closet or barrulet. 

trangramt (trang'gram), n. [Also trangam, 
trangamc, tranfonn ; appar. an arbitrary var. of 
tangram or perhaps of anagram.] Something 
trumpery, unusual, or of no' value ; a gimcrack. 

But go, thou Trangamc, and carry back those Trangamcs, 
which thou hast stol'n or purloin’d. 

Wycherley, Plain Dealer, iii. 1. 
What a devil ’s the meaning of all these trangrams and 
gimcrackB, gentlemen? Arhuthnot, Ilist. John Bull, iii. 0. 

“But, hey-day, what, havo you taken the chain and 
medal oil from my bonnet?” “And meet time it was, 
when yon usher, vinegar-faced rogue that he is, began to 
inquiie what popisli trangam you were wearing." , 

Scott, Abbot, xix. 

trank (trnngk), n. [Origin obscure.] In glove- 
inaldng, an oblong piece takeu from the skin, 
from which tho shape of tho glovo is cut by a 
knife in a press. Ii. H. Knight. 
tranka (trang'kii), n. A long cylindrical box 
balanced and juggled with by tho feet of an 
acrobat. 

trankeh (trnng'ko), ?t. [Pers.] A largo boat of 
a type used in tho Persian Gulf. 
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trankum (trang'kum), u. Same ns trangram. 

That shawl must be had for Clara, with the other trmu 
Jcwns of muslin and lace. Scott , St. Honan's Well, xviii. 

tranlacet (tran-lfis'), »-’• t ■ [< trim - for traits- + 
tare.'] To transpose. 

Here ye sec how in the former rime this word life is tran- 
laccd into line, lining, liucly, liuelodc. 

Puttcnham, Arte of Eng. Pocsie, p. 170. 
trannel (trail'd), n. [A var. of trunncl, ult. of 
treenail.] A treenail. 

tranquil (trang'kwil), a. [< F. tranquillc = Sp. 
tranquilo = Pg. It. tranquillo , < L. tranquiUus , 
quiet, tranquil.] Quiet; calm; undisturbed; 
not agitated; serene. 

O, now for ever 

Farewell the tranquil mind ! farewell content ! 

Shak\, Othello, iii. 3. SIS. 
=Syn. PI acid, Serene, etc. Fee calm l. 
tranquilization,tranquillization(traiig*kwiI- 
i-zfi'shon), n. [< tranquilize + -ation.] The 
act of tramiuilizing, or the state of being tran- 
quilized. Also spelled iranquihsation , tranquil - 
It sat ion. 

tranquilize, tranquillize (trang'kwil-iz), v.; 
pret. and pp. traiiquihzcd. tranquillized, ppr. 
tranqnihzing , tranquillizing. [< F. tranquilliser 
= Sp. trauquilizar = Pg. tranqmUizar (ef. It. 
tranquillare, < L. trauquillarv), make tranquil; 
as tranquil 4- -t-re.] I. trails. To render tran- 
quil or quiet; allay when agitated; compose; 
make calm or peaceful. 

Religion haunts the imagination of the sinner, Intend 
of tranquillizing his hcait. It. Hall. 

= Syn. To quiet, still, soothe, calm, lull, hush. 

II. Ultra int. To become tranquil ; also, to ex- 
ert a quieting or calming effect. 

I'll tij n» I lide in m> chariot to tranmiili*c. 

IHchardton, Clnrbsa Harlow c, HI. lvlll. 

Also spelled tranqnihzr, tranquillize. 
tranquilizer, tranquillizer (trang'kwil-i-zi*r), 
n. [\ tranquilize 4* -/)•!.] One who or that which 
tranqiiilizes. Also spelled tranqnilisi r, tran - 
qitilhsi r. 

tranquilizingly, tranquillizingly (trang'- 
kwil-i-zing-h). adr. So as to trauqiiili/.e. 
tranquillamente (trang-kCd-la-men'te), adr. 
[It.. < tranquillo , tranquil: sec tranquil .] In 
initsie, tranquilly ; calmly: in n quiet manner, 
tranquillity (trling-kuiFi-ti), n. [< ME. tran* 
t/uilhht, < OF. tianquillih , F. tranqnilliti = Pr. 
tranquiUitat , ti anqiulitat = Sp. tranquilnlail = 
Pg. tranqinlluhnh = It. ti anquilhtd, < L. trau- 
qnillita(t-)s. tranquilness, < tianqmlluz. tran- 
quil: sec tranquil.] The state or elmraetcr of 
being tranquil; quiet nes-.; serenity; freedom 
from dist urbaiice or agitation; calmness. 

Nr ncr nsts hr in tranqmltthi. 

The loring billow rs brat be bowir *-o h<>\ stnuislt. 

P. III. \. r»s. 

Preserving the tranquillity of our spit It s and the cwn- 
mssofom tempei In thr a*"* mil of iiif.un) and disrepu- 
tation Jrr. Ttit/h'r, Wolksud ls.15), I 3.1 

Power dwell* aj> it t in Its tranquillity, 

Remote, f-rrt ne, mnl tnai 1 t . 

Shelley, Mont Wane, l\ 

= Syn. (part Peace, v tc (free rr*M ), nrrcnit), placidnc-s 
c 'il in, at 11 1 ness 

tranquillo (traii-kwol'lo), a. [It., = K. Iran - 
quit . J In unisie , tranquil: noting a passage to 
be so rendered. 

tranquilly (trnng'kwil-lib adr. f< tranquil + 
In a tranquil manner; quietly; peace- 
fully. . 

tranquilness (triing'kwil-nos), ii. Tranquillity, 
trans-. [= F. traiiz tn-, OF. trails -, tre z- =: Sp. 
Pg. trans*, tras - =■ It. trans*, tras < L. tran *•-, 
prefix, trans, prep., across, over, beyond, on the 
other side ol. in romp. across, over, through, 
through and through, beyond. Before a conso- 
nant the form varies between trans - and tra-, ns 
in transdirt , truth n (see tradition , tiaifi), trans- 
ducers tratfueen (sec* trailin'! ), ti anslnet rt , f ra- 
in rt n . etc*, (see tralucent, translucent); before 
.s, the form commonly becomes tran-, us in tran- 
set nth n . for transsci nth r< (see transet ml), etc. 
Tli is prefix appears in K. in other forms, ns tra- 
in trad net, trajtet , etc., tre- in the obs .trtgd, 
etc., tits- in trespass, and reduced or partly ab- 
sorbed m traitor, triason, traifi. In trap, etc.] A 
prefix of Latin origin, meaning ‘ across, over, 
noyoml, on the other side of, through,* as in 
transfer, ‘carry over,’ transfuse , ‘pour over,* 
(rausijrtss , ‘ pass beyond,* etc., transalpine, ‘be- 
yond the Alps,’ etc. (in the last use opposed 
to ets-). Besides its use in numerous English words 
taken fiom Latin words with this pieilx, it Is used to some 
extent as an English formative, as in trans dialect, ft anti' 
earth, trnmqrirrcc, fransvme, etc. It Is commonly used 
in its literal sense, hut also as implying complete change, 
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as in transfigure, transform, etc. Trans - is also a frequent 
formative of recent technical words of science, in the con- 
crete sense of ‘athwart, across, crosswise, transversely, 
from side to side/ like dia- in the same cases: as, trans - 
process, equivalent to transverse process, or diajiojihysis ; 
transducer, transfrontal, transmedian, transection, etc. 

trans. An abbreviation of transactions , trans- 
lated or translator , transpose , transitive , etc. 
transact (trans-akt'), v. [< L. iransactus , pp. 
of iransitjere (> It. t ran si per c = Sp. Pg. transi- 
gir), drive through, carry through, bring to an 
end, finish, complete, perform, < trans, through, 
4- agcrc, drive, do: see act. Tlio verb appears 
to have been suggested by the nouns transactor 
and transaction/] I. traits. To carry through ; 
perform; conduct; manage; do. 

Which pretences I am content to let alone, if they . . . 
will but transact tlic question wholly by Scripture and 
common sense. Jer. Taylor, Ileal Presence, § 12. 

In a country fully stocked in proportion to all the busi- 
ness It had to transact , as great a quantity of stock would 
bo employed In every particular branch ns the nature and 
extent of the trade would ndmit. 

Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, i. 1 >. 

II. in traits. To conduct, arrange, or scttlo 
matters; deal; treat; negotiate. 

God tiansacts with mankind by gentle and paternal 
measures. Up. Parker, l’latonlek Philos., p. 52. 

transaction (trans-nk'shon), n. [< F. trans- 
action — Pr. transactio = £?p. transaceion =Pg. 
transac<;uo=zlt. trausazionc, < LL .transactio(n-) } 
a completion, an agreement / L. transigerc, com- 
plete, perforin, transact : see transact'.] 1. The 
management or settlement of an affair ; a doing 
or performing: as, the transaction of business. 
— 2. A completed or settled matter or item of 
business; a matter or affair cither completed 
or in course of completion: as, a transaction 
of questionable honesty. 

Indlircrcnt to truth in the frnjuar/ion* of life, he was 
honestly demoted to truth in the lesearches of specula- 
tion. Macaulay, Machlavelli. 

3. pi. The reports or publications containing 
the several papers or abstracts of papers, 
speeches, discussions, etc., which have been 
read or delivered at the meetings of certain 
learned societies. Those of the Koval Socie- 
ty of London arc known as the Philosophical 
Transactions. 

I have diihcrcd him a Copy of the Transactions of 
Things that concerned their Company at Khelnoimrgh. 

Hvuell, Letter*, I. il. S. 

4. In end lair, an adjustment of a dispute be- 
tween parties by mutual agreement; the extin- 
guishing of an obligation by nn agreement by 
which each imrty consents to forego part of his 
claims in order to close the matter finally, it t>re. 
MippoM H that each of the parties incurs pome loss, other- 
wise the arrangement rather belongs to the eln-s of dona- 
tions. .! »/m* — Personal transaction. F-cv jH-rmnal. 

transactor (tnms-nk'tqr), a. [< OF. transaetcur 
= Pg. transactor, < L. tnniznctor, a malinger, < 
tiansigirc, pp. iransactus, complete, transact: 
mm* /rtfiiwref.J One who transacts, performs, 
or conducts any business, 
transalpine (ti-nns-arpin), a. and n. [< F. 
transulpin = Sp. Pg. It. transalpinn, < L. trans- 
alinnii\,(, trans, across, + .ilpcs, Alps, Aljnnus, 
Alpine, of the Alps: see Alp*, Alpine."] I. a. 
Being or situated beyond the Alps, especially 
from Koine: as, transalpine Gaul: opposed to 
cisalpine. Compare tranzinontane. 

II. n. A native or an inhabitant of a country 
beyond the Alps, generally with reference to 
Komo. 

transandine (trans-an 'din), a. [< trans- + 
Anth.z 4* -iwL] Across the Andes; to or on 
the other side of the Andes: as, transandine 
explorations. 

transaniraate (trans-an'i-mat). v. pret. and 
pp. transaimnattd, ppr. transanimating. [< 
trans- 4* animate.] To unimato by the convey- 
ance of a soul to another body. Dean King , 
Sermon, Nov., 1604. [Karo.] 
transanimation (trans-an-i-ma'shqn), n. [= 
It. transantmazume : as transainniatc 4- -ion.] 
Transmigration of t ho soul; metempsychosis; 
also, any doctrine or theory of reincarnation 
(as in the following extract). 

Vf it mny he grannted . . . that the sp! rites of dead 
men in a) reuiuo in other (after the opinion ami frnNwrm* 
matioii of Pythagoras), we may thjnke that the sonic of 
Archimedes was teuiued in lJesson, that excellent Geom- 
eter of ourtyme. 

11. Kdcn (First Books on America, ed. Arbor, p. xlvii). 

trans-Appalachian (trans-ap-a-lach'i-an), a. 
[< trans- 4- Appalachian.] Across the Appa- 
lachian range of mountains. 

The TranS' Appalachian movement of Birds. 

The Auk, Jan., 1891, p. 82. 
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transatlantic (trans-at-lan'tik), a. [= F. trans- 
atlantiquc = Sp. transatldntico; as trans- + At- 
lantic.] 1, Lying or being beyond the Atlantic; 
on the opposite side of the Atlantic from the 
country of the speaker or writer; specifically, 
in Europe, American. 

I go to search where, dark and deep, 

Those Trans-atlantic treasures sleep. 

-Scoff, ltokcby, i. 21. 

2. Crossing or passing across the Atlantic: as, 
a transatlantic line of steamers, 
transaudient (trans-a'di-ent), a. [< L. trans-, 
through, 4- audicn(t-)s, ppr. of audirc , hear: see 
hearing.] Permitting the passage of sound. 
[Rare.] 

There were dwarfs, also, who danced and sang, and many 
a proprietor regretted the transaudient properties of can- 
vas, which allowed the frugal public to shaic in the mel- 
ody without entering the booth. 

Loicell, Cambridge Thirty Years Ago. 

transcalency (trans-ka'len-si), n. [< transca- 
lent) 4- -eg.] The property of being transca- 
lent. 

transcalent (trans-ha 'lent), a. [< L. trans, 
through, 4- calen(t-)s, ppr. of calcrc, be warm: 
see calid.] Pervious to heat; permitting the 
passage of beat. E. Franlcland, Exper. Chem., 
p. 697. 

transcend (tran-send'), v. [< OF. transccndcr 
= Sp. transccndcr, trasccndcr == Pg. transccndcr 
= It. transvcndcrc, trasccndcrc , < L. transccndcrc, 
transsccndcrc , climb over, step over, surpass, 
transcend, < (mas, over, 4- scandcrc , climb: see 
scan. Cf. ascend f descend.] I. trans. If. To 
climb over or up; ascend; mount; reach or ex- 
tend upward to. 

The shore let her transcend, the promont to descry. 

Drayton, Polyol bi on, i. 71. 
It will be thought a tiling ridiculous . . . 

. . . that any poet, void 
Of birth, or wealth, or temporal dignity, 

Should with dccoium transcend Osar’s chair. 

It. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 
Make disquisition whether these unusual lights be me- 
teorological impressions not transcending the upper re- 
gion, or whether to he ranked among celestial bodies. 

Howell. (Latham.) 

2. To pass over; go beyond; overpass; over- 
step. 

It Is a dangerous opinion to such pones as shall (ron- 
scnul their limits and become tyrannical. tacon. 

The great will see that true love cannot bo unrequited. 
True love transcend x the unworthy object. 

Emerson, Friendship, p. 200. • 
We may indeed require rigid proof of whatever tran - 
trends our experience, blit it is not only Orientals who say 
that “ With God all tilings me possible.” 

J. It. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 77. 

3. To surpass; outdo; excel; exceed. 

Secret scorching llamcs, 

That far trameend earthly material dies, 

Are crept into me, and theie is no cure. 

llenu. and I'l., King ami No King, iii. 3. 
High though her wit, yet lmmhle was her mind; 

As If she could not or she would not find 
How much her worth transcended all her kind. 
Dryden, Epitaph for .Monument of a Lady at Bath. 
4f. To cause to climb or pass; lift ; elevate. 

To that People thou a Law hast gi\’n 
Which from grosze earth tranreendeth them to lieav’n. 

Ilcytcood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 530. 

= Syn. 2. To overstep. — 3. To outstiip, outdo. 

II, intrans. If. To climb; mount; pass up- 
ward or onward. 

But to conclude nn impossibility from a difficulty, or 
nffiim whereas things not easily sink they do not drown 
at all, besides the fallacy, is a frequent addition in human 
expression, and nn amplification not unusual as well in 
opinions ns relations; which oftentimes give indistinct 
accounts of proximities, and without restraint transcend 
from one another. Sir T. Jlrowne, Vulg. Err., vii. 15’. 

2. To be transcendent; excel, 
transcendantt, «■ All obsolete form of tran- 
scendent. 

transcendence ( tran -sen 'dens), n. [= F. tran- 
ncrmlance - Syi.transecntlcncia, trascendencia = 
Pr. transccndcncia = It. transccnitcnza, trasecn- 
dcn:a, < LL. transerndentia ,< L. transeenden(t-)s, 
transcendent: seo transcendent.] The diame- 
ter of being transcendent; elevation; loftiness; 
exaggeration. 

In a most weak and debile minister, great power, great 
tramcendence. Shak., All’s Well, ii. 3. -JO. 

transcendency (tran-sen'den-si), n. [As tran- 
scendence (see -ci/).] Same as transcendence. 

“It is true greatness to have In one the frailty of a nun 
and tho security of a God;” . . . this would have done bet- 
ter in poesy, where transcendencies are more allowed. 

Bacon, Adversity (ed. 1SS7). 
transcendent (trnn-scu'dont). a. and ii. [For- 
merly also transccndant ; ’<. OF. (ami F.) trail* 
sccudant= Pr. trcnsccndaut = Sp. transccndente, 



transcendent 

trasccndente — Pg. transccndcnte = It. trasccn- 
dente = G. transsccndcnt , < L. transccndcn(t-)s, 
ppr. of transccndcrc , surpass, transcend: see 
//77H$C£«r?.] I. a. 1. Surpassing; excelling; 
superior or supreme; extraordinary: as, tran- 
scendent worth. 

Clothed with transcendent brightness. 

Milton, P. L., i. 80. 

Tlio Lords accused the Commons for their transccndant 
misbehaviour. Evelyn, Diary, June 2, 1075. 

2. In scholastic philos.,, not included under oue 
of the ten categories ; higher than the cate- 
gories. — 3. In Kantian philos ., transcending 
experience ; unrealizable in experience ; not an 
object of possible experience. 

For any question or theorem which might pass beyond 
possible experience Kant reserved the term transcendent. 

Adamson, Fichte, p. 112. 
4. Transcending the universe of matter; not 
essentially connected with the universe; not 
cosmic : as, a transcendent deity.— Transcendent 
Judgment, univocation, etc. See the nouns. =Syn. 1. 
Preeminent, surpassing, supereminent, unequaled, unpar- 
alleled, unrivaled, peerless. 

II. n. 1. That which surpasses or excels; 
anything greatly superior or supereminent. 

This power of remission is a transccndant, passing 
through all the parts of the priestly ofllces. 

Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 2G0. 

2. In metaph.: ( a ) A reality above the cate- 
gories or predicaments. The transcendents were 
said to be six: Ens, Res (thing), Aliquid (something), 
Unum (one), Verum (true), Bonum (good); or five, Ens be- 
ing omitted. (&) That which is altogether beyond 
the bounds of human cognition and thought. 
Compare I., 3. — 3. In math,, a transcendental 
expression or function. 

transcendental (tvan-scn-den'tal), a, and n, 
[= F. transccndantal = Sp. transcendental , tra- 
sccndcntal = Pg. transcendental = It. trasccn- 
dcntalc = G. transsccndcntal ; as transcendent + 
-ah'] I. a. 1. Same as transcendent , 1. 

Though the Deity perceiveth not pleasure nor pain ns 
we do, yet he must have a perfect and transcendental 
perception of these and of all other things 

A’. Grew, Cosmologia Sacra. 
2. In philos. : (o) In Aristotelian philosophy, 
extending beyond the bounds of a single cate- 
gory. The doctrine implied is that every strictly univ- 
ocal predicate is contained under one of the ten predica- 
ments; but there are certain predicates, as being (etvt), 
one, true, good , which are univocal in a modified but 
not very clearly defined sense, which extend over all the 
predicaments or categories. ( h ) In Cartesian phi- 
losophy, predicable both of body and of spirit. 
Claubcrg. (c) Pertaining to the existence in 
experience of a priori elements ; a priori. This 
is chiefly a Kantian term, hut was also used 
byDugald Stewart. See Kantianism, category, 
a priori. 

Transcendental and transcendent do not mean the same 
thing. The principles of the pure understanding, which 
we explained before, are meant to be only of empirical, 
and not of tramccndcntal application, that is, they cannot 
transcend the limits of experience. A principle, on the 
contrary, which removes those landmarks, nay, insists on 
our transcending them, is called transcendent. 

Kant, Critique of l’ure Reason (tr. by Muller), II. 250. 
The belief which all men entertain of the existence of 
the material world (I mean their belief of its existence in- 
dependently of that of percipient beings), and their expec- 
tation of the continued uniformity of the laws of nature, 
belong to the same class of ultimate or elemental laws of 
thought with those which have been j ust mentioned. The 
truths which form their objects are of an order so radically 
different from what are commonly called truths, in the 
popular acceptation of that word, that it might perhaps 
be useful for logicians to distinguish them by some appro- 
priate appellation, such, for example, as that of meta- 
physical or transcendental truths. They are not principles 
or data . . . from which any consequence can be deduced, 
but form a part of those original stamina of human reason, 
which are equally essential to all the pursuits of science, 
and to all the active concerns of life. 

D. Stewart, Collected Works (ed. Hamilton), III. 44. 

(d) In Scliellingistic philosophy, explaining 
matter and all that is objective as a product 
of subjective mind. — 3. Abstrusely specula- 
tive ; beyond the reach of ordinary, every-day, 
or common thought and experience; hence, 
vague; obscure; fantastic; extravagant. 

The soul, as recognized in the philosophy of the lower 
races, maybe defined as an ethereal surviving being, con- 
ceptions of which preceded and led up to the more tran- 
scendental theory of the immaterial and immortal soul, 
which forms part of the theology of the higher nations. 

E. B. Tylor, Trim. Culture, II. 21. 
4. Not capable of being produced by the alge- 
braical operations of addition, multiplication, 
involution, and their inverse operations. The 
commonest transcendental functions are e x , 
logo;, sin#, etc.— pure transcendental synthesis of 
reproduction. See reproduction. — Transcendental 
amphiboly. See amphiboly. — Transcendental ana- 
lytic, that part of transcendental logic which treats of 
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the elements of pure intellectual cognition and the prin- 
ciples without which generally no object can be thought; 
the decomposition of our collective cognition a priori 
into the elements of pure intellectual cognition.— Tran- 
scendental anatomy. See anatomy.— Transcenden- 
tal apperception, the original invariable self-conscious- 
ness, in which every thought is brought to logical unity. 

— Transcendental cognition. Same as transcenden- 
tal Icnowlcdyc. — Transcendental critic, the doctrine of 
the correctness of human cognition, show ing how far it 
is to be tiusted, and what elements are subjective, what 
objective.— Transcendental curve. Sec curve.— Tran- 
scendental deduction, the explanation of the waj in 
which concepts a priori can refer to objects.— Transcen- 
dental dialectic, the destructive part of transcenden- 
tal logic, showing how the speculative teason falls into 
fallacies, owing to the nature of the mind. — Transcen- 
dental equation. See equation.— Transcendental es- 
thetic, the Kantian doctrine of the forms of pure sensi- 
bility, space, and time.— Transcendental exposition, 
the definition of a concept as a principle from which the 
possibility of other synthetical cognitions a priori can be 
understood. — Transcendental function, geometry, 
idealism. See the nouns.— Transcendental ideality, 
the mode of existence of space and time according to 
the Kantian theory — that they are real in the sense of 
truly belonging to real phenomenal objects, but unreal 
in so far as they are elements imported by the mind. — 
Transcendental imagination, the reproductive syn- 
thesis which takes place in all peiccption —Transcen- 
dental knowledge, (a) As used by Kant, knowledge 
concerning our a priori concepts of objects. ( b ) Know- 
ledge a priori. Sir Jf r . Hamilton.— Transcendental lo- 
cus, a locus which in the ordinary system of coordinates 
is represented by a transcendental equation.— Transcen- 
dental logic, the critic of thought ; the theory of the 
origin of our knowledge in those elements of conception 
which cannot be attributed to sense.— Transcendental 
object, the unknown real object, according to the Kan- 
tian theory. See universal.— Transcendental paral- 
ogism. See paraloginn. — Transcendental perfection, 
that perfection which consists in the presence of all that 
is necessary to the essence of the thing to which it be- 
longs.— Transcendental philosophy. See philosophy. 

— Transcendental place, the fact that a concept be- 
longs either to sensibility on the one hand, or to the pure 
understanding on the other; the determination of an ob- 
ject either to be a phenomenon or to be a thing in itself. 

— Transcendental quantity, (at) The degiee with 
which a quality is possessed. 

There is also another quantity improperly so call’d, 
which consists not in the extension of parts, but in the 
perfection and vertue of every thing. Hence uses it to be 
call’d the quantity of perfection and quantity of vertue. 
For the essential perfections of things and vertues are com- 
pos'd of divers degrees, as the quantity of a heap or mole 
of several parts. This, because diffus'd almost through 
all the categories uses to be call’d a transcendental quan- 
tity. Burgcr8dicius, tr. by a Gentleman (1(597), It v. 2. 
(b) The value of a transcendental function.— Transcen- 
dental reality. Same as absolute reality (which see, un- 
der absolute).— Transcendental reflection, the faculty 
by which, according to Kant, we arc immediately aware 
of the faculty which has furnished a concept, whether 
sense or understanding. See reflection.— Transcenden- 
tal relation, schema, surface, etc. See the nouns.— 
Transcendental synthesis, a synthesis performed by 
the mind which occurs without reference to the nature 
of the intuitions, but refers merely to their spatial or 
temporal form.— Transcendental topic, the doctrine 
of transcendental places. — Transcendental truth, (a) 
The conformity of an object to the logical principle of con- 
sistency. (&) A first principle.— Transcendental unity, 
a unity brought about by the mind’s action in cognition. 

II. n. A transcendent conception, such as 
thing, something, one, true, good, 
transcendentalism (triin-sen-den'tal-izrn), v. 
[< transcendental + -fern.] 1. The” character 
of being transcendental. Specifically — 2. In 
pliilos., in general, the doctrine that the prin- 
ciples of reality are to he discovered by the 
study of the processes of thought, (a) Originally, 
the critical philosophy of Kant (b) Usually, the prin- 
ciples of F. W. J. von Sclielling. Especially applied in 
this sense to the teachings of Hedge, Emerson, and other 
American followers of Sclielling. 
transcendentalist (tran-sen-den'tal-ist), n. [< 
transcendental + -?$£.] An adherent of some 
form of transcendentalism ; especially, .an 
American follower of Sclielling. 
transcendentality (tran^sen-den-tal'i-ti), n. [< 
transcendental + -ilif.] The character of being 
transcendental. [Rare.] 
transcendentalize (trim -sen- den 'tal-Iz), v. t. 
To render transcendental ; interpret from a 
transcendental point of view, 
transcendentally (tran-sen-den'tal-i), adv. In 
a transcendental manner ; from a transcenden- 
tal point of view ; a priori, 
transcendently ( trim-sen' den t-li), adv. In a 
transcendent manner; surpassingly ; extraor- 
dinarily. 

The law of Christianity is eminently and transcendently 
called the word of truth. South, Sermons. 

transcendentness (triin-sen'dent-nes), n. Tran- 
scendence. 

transcendible (tran-sen'di-bl), a. [< tran- 
scend + -ibleJ] Capable of being climbed or 
passed over. 

It appears that Romulus slew his brother because he 
attempted to leap over a sacred and inaccessible place, 
and to render it transcendible and .profane. 

Translation of Plutarch's Morals, ii. 354. (Latham.) 
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transcensiont (trim-sen 'slion), n. [< L. as if 
*transccnsio(n-), < transccndcrc , surpass, tran- 
scend: see transcend.'] A passing over or be- 
yond.’ 

Many a shady hill, 

And many an echoing valley, many a field 
l’leasant and wishful, did his passage yield 
Their safe transcension. 

Chapman, tr. of Horner’s Hymn to Hermes, 1. 1S5. 
transcolate (trans'ko-lat), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
transcolatcd, ppr. transcolating. [< L. trans, 
through, 4- colarc, pp. colatus, filter, strain: see 
colander.] To strain ; cause to pass through, or 
as through, a sieve or colander; filter; perco- 
late. [Rare.] 

The lungs are, unless pervious like a spunge, unfit to 
imbibe and transcolate the air. Harvey. 

transcolation (trans-ko-la'shon), n. [< trans - 
eolate + -m??.] Tlio act of transcolating, or 
the state of being transcolated ; percolation. 
[Rare.] 

Mere transcolation may by degrees take away that which 
the cliymists call the fined salt; and for the volatile salt 
of it, which being a more spirituous thing, it is not remov- 
able by distillation, and so neither can it be by transcola- 
tion. Stillingflcet, Origincs Sacra;, iii. 4. (Latham.) 

transcontinental (trans-kon-ti-nen'tal), a. [< 
trans- + continent 4* -«/.] Across the continent; 
on the other side of a continent: as, a transcon- 
tinental journey; transcontinental railways, 
transcorporatet (trims -kdr'po- rat), v.' i. [< 
ML. transcorporatus, pp. of *transcorporarc, 
pass from one body into another, < L. trans , 
over, + corpus (corpor-), body: see corporate, 
y.] To pass from one body to another; trans- 
migrate, as the soul. Sir T. Browne, Urn-bur- 
ial, iv. 

transcribbler (tran-skrib'Rr), v . [< trans- + 
scribble + -er 1 .] One who transcribes hastily 
or carelessly ; hence, a mere copier; a plagiary. 
[Contemptuous.] 

He [Aristotle] lias suffered vastly from the transcribblcrs, 
as all authors of great brevity necessarily must. 

Gray, To T. Wharton, Sept. 11, 1740. 

transcribe (tnin-skrib'), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
transcribed, ppr. transcribing. [= F. transcrirc 
= Pr. transenure = Sp. transcribir — Pg. tran- 
scrcvcr = It. transcrivcrc, trascrivcrc, < L. tran- 
scribcrc, transscribcrc, writo again in another 
place, transcribe, copy, < trans, over, + scribcrc, 
write : see scribe.] 1. To copy out in writing: 
ns, to transcribe the text of a document; to tran- 
scribe a letter. 

They work doily and hard at the Catalogue, which they 
intend to Print; I saw 10 thick Folios of it fairly tran- 
scrib'd for tire Press. Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 107. 

2. In music, to arrange (a composition) for 
performance by a different voice or instrument 
from that for which it was originally written, 
transcriber (tran-skri'ber), II. [< transcribe + 
-crL] One who transcribes; a copier or copy- 
ist. 

I pray you desire your servants, or whoever else are the 
transcribers of my bookes, to keepe them from blotting and 
soyling. IP. Dugdate (Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 175). 

transcript (trim'skript), n. [= F. transcrit = 
It. transcritto, trascritto, < ML. transcription, a 
copy, neut. of L. transcriptus, pp. of transcri- 
bere, copy, transcribe: see transcribe.'] 1. A 
writing made from and according to an origi- 
nal; a copy. 

The decalogue of Moses was but a transcript, not on 
original. South, Sermons. 

2. A copy of any kind ; an imitation. 

Tile Grecian learning was but a transcript of the Chal. 
dean and Egyptian ; and the Eoman of the Grecian. 

Qlanville. 

transcription (tran-skrip'shon), n. [< F. tran- 
scription - - Sp. transcripcioii, trascripcion — It. 
trascrizionc, < LL. transcriptio(n- ), a transcrip- 
tion, transfer, < L. transcriber, pp. transcriptus, 
transcribe : see transcribe.] 1 . The act of tran- 
scribing or copying: as, errors of transcription. 

[This] was by transcription successively corrupted, until 
it arrived in a most depraved copy at tlie press. 

Sir T. Browne, Iteligio Medici, I‘ref i 
2. A copy; a transcript. — 3. In music, tlie ar- 
rangement (usually with more or less modifi- 
cation or variation) of a composition for some , 
instrument or voice other than that for whieli 
it was originally composed. Also called scoring. 
transcriptional (trim-skrip'shon-al), a. [< 
transcription + -ah] Of or pertaining to tran- 
scription : as, transcriptional errors, 
transcriptive (trAn-skrip'tiv), «. [< L. tran- 
scriptus, pp. of transcriber, transcribe, + -fuel.] 
Concerned with, occurring in, or performing 
transcription; having the character of a tran- 
script or copy. 



transcripfcive 

lie is to be embraced with caution, and as a transcriptive 
relator. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Lrr., i. 8. 

transcriptively (tran-skrip'tiv-li), adv. By 
transcription; by mere copying or imitation. 

Not a lew transcriptively, subscribing their names unto 
other mens endeavours, and merely transciibing almost 
all they have written. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., i. C. 

transcurt (trims-ker'), *’• i. [= It. trascorrcrc 
= Sp. trascurrir , transeurrir , < L. transcurrcrc , 
run across, over, by, or through, < irons, over, 
through, 4- currcrc , run: seo current L] To run 
or rove to and fro. 

By the fixing of the mind upon one object of cogitation, 
whereby it doth not spatiatc and transcur. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 720. 

transcurrencet (trans-kur'ons), n. [< L. irons - 
currcn(t-)s, ppr. of transcurrcrc , run over: seo 
transcur .] A roving hither and thither, 
transcurrent (trans-kur'ont), a. [< L. irons - 
current t~)s, ppr. of transcurrcrc , run across: sco 
transcur.'} I 11 entom., extending crosswise or 
transversely: specifying tho inotanotal post- 
frenn of a beetle, which diverge from the me- 
dian lino of tho back to the bases of tho hinder 
wings. 

transcursiont (truns-ker'shon), n. [< LL. trans- 
cursto(n-), a passing over, a lapse (of time), < L. 
transcurrcrc , run over: see transcur.} A ram- 
bling; passage beyond certain limits ; extraor- 
dinary deviation. 

I am to make often transcitrsions Into the neighbouring 
forests as I pas3 along. Jloircll. 

transcursivet (triuis-kcVsiv), a. [< L. trans- 
cum ns, pp. of transcurrcrc , run over, + -ire.} 
Rambling. 

In tills transcur sire roportory. 

Xashc, Lenten Stulfc (llnrl. Mhc , \ I. HO) 

transdialect (trans-ili'a-lckt), r. I. [< trn ns- 
+ iluiUet.] To translate from one dialect into 
another. [Itare.] 

The fragments of these poem*, left ush) those vvhndid 
not write in Doric, are in the eoiutnon dialect. It is plain 
then the) have been trair-itialected. 

Warburttm, Divine Legation, il. § X 

transduction (trans-duk'hhnn), u. [< L. trans - 
dueere, tradnciri (pp. tnm^duetus, trad act us 1, 
load over, < trims , over, 4 tlucm, lead: see 
duct. C’f. traduce , traduction.} The net of lead- 
ing or carrying over. [Rare ] 
transducer (trans-duk'tor), «. [XL., < L. 

transilnci n , pp. tiansdnrtus, lend over: see tra- 
duce.} In aunt., that which draws across: spoci- 
lving a muscle of the great toe. Transductor 
hallucls, a ttansvrrse must b of the sole of the human 
fiRit, acting upon the great t *e . the transv UMls pedR 
transef. An obsolete spelling of tninci l , tranci -. 
transeartht (traiiN-orth'). c. t. [< trails 4 
carthl.} To transplant. 

Fruitsof hotter countries trnnxrnrth'il in colder climates 
have \igniir enough in thcinsihts te.be fruit umis accord* 
ing to their natuie. I’dtham, KchiIvcs, I. in 

transect (trim-sekt'), r. t. [< L. trims, across, 
4- siean, pp. sictn.s, cut: see siction.} To eat 
across; dissect transversely. 

The meshes of the dotted substance, ns docrihed h) 
other nutliorh, are onl) the f ramect ed sheithsof the tu- 
bules. Amer Jour. Puyehtd , I 4SS. 

transection 1 (tran-sok'shonh 11 . [< transect 4 
-to//.] In imat., th<* dissection of a hotly trans- 
versely; transverse section: correlated with 
lonqiscction. Wilder , X. V. Mod. .lour., Aug. 

U, iss4. j>. 114. 

transection-t, n. See transixion. 
transelementt itrans-ol'o-inont), r. t. [< trails- 
+ t lew nit. J To change or transform the ele- 
ments of. 

Tor, as he snith wee are tramelruwnted , or train, natiited, 
and changed into t’hiiste, euen po, and none otherwise, 
wee sale, tin* breadc is trmmb mented, or changed into 
Chmtes hod). Up. Jfucll, Kepi) to Harding, p. ‘JJs. 

transelementatet (trans-ol-f'-nnn'tat), r. t. [< 
trails- 4- cUnunt + -«//-.] Hainc as transi le- 
nient. tier. Taylor , Real Presence, xii. 
transelementationt (trans-el e-inen-tfPslion), 
n. [< (rimsricnit ntatc 4- -ion.} The change or 
transformation of one element into another. 

He (Minutius Felix] describes the Pagan systems, not 
much unlike that of Epicuius of old, ami our later Athe- 
ists, who ascribe all to iliance or traim Irmentatwn. 

Evelyn, True Itcligion, I. 101. 

transenna (trnn-son'ii), n. [< L. transenna , 
trasenna, plaited work, a not, a lattice.] In 
Christian antiq., a carved latticework or grating 
of marble, silver, etc., used to inclose shrines, 
as those of martyrs. It allowed the sacred 
coffer to bo seen, but protected it from being 
handled. See cut in next column. 
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Transenna in Church at the entrance of the Catacombs 
of St. Alexander, Rome. 


transept (tran'sept), »i. [Formerly erroneously 
trmmrepl; = F. transept, < L. traits, across, + 
septum, s.rplttm, a partition, inelosurc: sec sep- 
tum.'] In arch., the Iraiisverso firm of a cruci- 
form church; technically, one of the two sub- 



S di i>tir> Catltc-lr.il, fr« tit the iu rtlirut, »h wing the two T ransepls. 

<livi-ions of this arm, one on each side of the 
hoily of tho ohurch, Konorally dosoribod as 
tho north or tho south transept*. Sonic iiinllcvnl 
churihc* particular!) in England, linve two transept", ns 
*hovv ii in Hie mt See plans 11 tuler 6a sit tea, cathedral, 
and squint 

His l.uil) was hiirietl in the Fouth Trumivpf «r large pout li 
Ih 1 ». jovning to tlie Choir of M. Peters Church In \\ rstmln- 
t-ter. liV'tf, 1’nstl <>xon., II. 1 if.. 

transept-aisle (tran'M'pt-i!), //. An aisle of a 
transept where, as is commonly the case in 
cathedrals and largo nirdieval churches, tho 
transept is divided, like the body of the church, 
into nave and aisles. See plan under cathedral. 

Where then 1 are imfr/rn*.*/./ aide*, as In the cast transept 
of Lincoln, there are, of course, no vortical dlvMons in the 
fnvnde pud of tntn'.etitl 

C It. Moore, fJolhlc Architecture, p. ICO. 

transeptal (tnin-sep'tal), a. [< transept + -al.} 
Of or pertaining to a transept. 

Tran*f)>tat towers occur elsewhere in Ihiglaml only In 
the ndbgiate church of otter), in Devonshire, where the 
catludnd si 1 ved as a mode). Enciie. Brit., VIII. S02. 

trail S euilt (tran'se-unt), a. [< L. trims, over, 
4 / nn( t-)s , ppr. of tre, go. ( ’f. transit nt.} Pass- 
ing outward; operating outside of itself: op- 
posed to mmiain nt. 

The functions of the subject or psyche . . . may be cx- 
baUhtlvel) divided into(l ) sense-presentation. . . . (It) vo- 
litional])* reactive redintegration, with its two stages, im- 
manent and trnmrunt nctiuii. Athnunnn, No. Jlis'.i, j>. G-'Jl. 

transexiont (trau-sek'shon), n. [Erroneously 
transection ; < trims - 4- scs 4 -ion.} Transfor- 
mation as regards sex; change of sex. 

It much impenelieth this Iterated Iran section of hares if 
that be true which t'ardan and other phvsltiansutllnn, that 
transmutation of sex is only so in opinion. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Bit., ill. 17. 

transfardt. A corrupt form of transferred. 

transfeminatet ( trans-fern' i-nat), t\ /. [< L. 
trims, over, 4- fnnina, woman, + -ufr 2 .] To 
change from female to male. 

Cardan and other physltlans nflirm that transmutation 
of sex Ih only so in ojdiiion.and that these trdmfcminated 
persons wet c really men at first, although succeeding years 
produced the manifesto or evidence of their virilities. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ill. 17. 

transfer (trans-fer'), v. t.; jiret. and pp. trans- 
ferred, ppr. transferrin </. [= F. transferer = 
Sp. transferor , trasferir = Pg. transfir'ir = It. 
transfer ire, trasferirc, < L. transfer re f pp. trails- 


transfer-hook 

latus, bear across, carry over, transfer, trans- 
late, < irons, over, 4 ferre = E. hear 1 .] 1. To 
convey from one place or person to another; 
transport; transmit; pass or hand over: usu- 
ally followed by to (unto, into), sometimes by on 
(upon) : as, to transfer a thing from one hand to 
the other. 

In things right true my heart and eyes have erred, 

And to this false plague are tliey.now transf err'd. 

Shale., Sonnets, cxxxvii. 

The war being now transferred into Munster, tlie series 
both of matters and times callcth me thither also. 

Camden, Elizabeth, an. 1G01. 

They forgot from whence that ease came, and transferred 
the honour of it ujion themselves. Bp. Atterbury. 

2. To make over tho possession or control of ; 
convey, as a right, from one person to another; 
sell; give: as, to transfer a title to land by 
deed, or the property in a bill of exchange by 
indorsement. 

The lucrative right of supplying the Spanish colonies 
in America with negroes was transferred from a French 
company to the English. Lcchj, Eng. in 18tli Cent., i. 

3. To convey by means of transfer-paper, as 
a written or drawn design to tho lithographic 
stone from which it is to bo printed. — 4. To re- 
move from one background to another for deco- 
rative purposes. In embroidering, this is done by at- 
tachment to a new background, the embroidered pattern 
being carefully cut out with so much of the old material 
as supports it, and sewed upon a new piece of stuff ; in 
lace-making, the sprigs, flowers, or pattern of lace arc re- 
moved from their old background and sewed strongly upon 
a new rtfseau or mesh. 

transfer (trans'fer), n. [< transfer, t\] 1. Re- 
moval or conveyance from one place or person 
to another; transference. 

The conviction of this reconciled the nation to the 
transfer of authority into other hands. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 1. 

The Messrs. Betts, transit agents nt Suez, had also exert- 
ed themselves greatly In expediting the transfer of the 
troops. |i r . II. jittss'U, Diary' in India, I. 34. 

2. The conveyance of rigid, title, or property, 
either real or personal, from one person to an- 
other, cither by sale, by gift, or otherwise, in 
law it usually implies something more than a delivery of 
possession. Transfer in English law corresponds to con- 
veyance in Scots law, hut the particular forms and modes 
used under the two systems differ very- materially. See 
conveyance, convn/anciny. 

3. That which is transferred. Particularly— (n) 
The print or impression on transfer-paper of n writing, 
engraving, or drawing intended to be transferred toa stone 
for printing, (t) A reversed impression taken by laying 
nnv material upon an original in cop) ing Ink or any other 
vehicle that w ill print, and applying pressure, (c) Milit., 
a soldier transferred from one troop or company to another. 

4. In railway transportation : (ft) A point on 
a railway where the cars are ferried or trans- 
ferred over a river or bay. (h) A ferry-boat or 
barge for transporting freight-cars. " (e) The 
system or process of conveying passengers and 
baggage in vehicles from one railway-station 
in a city to another railway-station or to a 
steamer: as, a transfer company. [U. S.] (d) 
A ticket issued to a passenger on a line of 
transportation, giving passage on a connect- 
ing lino or branch. — 5. In tho United States 
Post-ofiico Department, the loan of funds from 
one account to another by authority of the post- 
master-general. Glossary of Postal Terms. — 

6. In naval tactics. Seo advance, 12 Land- 

transfer Act, Transfer of Land Act. See fandi. 

transferability (trans-for-a-bil'i-ti), ?/. [< 
transferable 4- -ity (soo -bilitij).} The character 
or condition of being transferable. Also trans- 
fer r a b ili ty, trn nsferri bility. 

Its easy and safe transferability, Its use In paying foreign 
hills of exchange, .ldam Smith, Wealth of Nations, iv. 3. ’ 

transferable (trans-fer'a-bl), a. [Also trans- 
f a rable ; = F. transferable ; as transfer 4- -able. 
Of. transferable.} Capable of being transferred, 
or conveyed from 011 c place or person to an- 
other; specifically, capable of being legiti- 
mately passed into tho possession of another, 
and legally conveying nil appertaining rights, 
etc., to tho new holder: as, that ticket or pass 
is not transferable. 

Taper bills of credit, . . . made transferable from hand 
to hand, like bank-notes. 

Adam Smith, Wealtli of Nations, v. 2. 

transferal, transferral (trans-fer'nl), n. [< 
transfer + -a/.] Transfer; transference. 

The individual cannot transfer to the nation that which 
Is involved in his vocation. Since it is the realization of 
personality, there can he no transferal of it, but the indi- 
vidual is to work in it, and to woik it out. 

E. Mulford, The Nation, xiv. 

transfer-book (trans'fer-buk), ». A register of 
tho transfer of property, stock, or shares from 
one party to another. 



transfer-day 

transfer-day (trans'fer-da.), n. One of certain 
regular (lavs at tho Bank of England for regis- 
tering transfers of tank-stock and government 
funds in tile hooks of the corporation. Sim- 
inoiuis. 

transferee (trans-ffir-e'), «. [< transfer + -cck] 
The person to whom a transfer is made, 
transfer-elevator (trims 'fer- el "e-va- tor), n. 
All elevator or crane for transferring the’ eargo 
of one vessel to another, and for similar ser- 
vice. E. H. Knight. 

transference (trans'fer-ens), n. [Also trans- 
fer rcncc; < transfer + -cnee.] 1. The act of 
transferring; the act of conveying from one 
place, person, or thing to another; the passage 
or convoyauco of anything from one place or 
person to another; transfer. 

There is . . . a never-ceasing transference of solid mat- 
ter from the land to tho ocean— transference, however, 
which entirely escapes cognizance by the 6ight, since the 
matter is carried down in a state of invisible solution. 

Huxley, Physiography, viii. 

2. In Scots taw, that step by which a depending 
action is transferred from a person deceased to 
his representatives; revival and continuance, 
transferential (trans-fe-rcn'sbal), a. [< trans- 
ference + -iat.] Pertaining to or involving 
transference. 

So the Energy of Kinesis is seen to he a mere tran'fe- 
rential mode from one kind of separation to another. 

y a hire, XXXIX. 290. 

transfer-gilding (trans'fer-giPding), n. In 
ccram .: (a) Gilding dono by transferring to bis- 
cuit a pattern of any sort in oil, and then ap- 
plying gold in tho form of powder, when a suf- 
ficient amount clings to the surface to allow of 
burnishing, (1) Gilding done by transferring 
gold with oil or some other medium from the 
paper to the biscuit. 

transfer-ink (triins'fer-ingk),jt. In iithog. ,nm\x- 
ture of tallow, wax, soap, and shellac with fine 
dry black, which, of ter manipulation with water, 
is used as the medium for writing or drawing 
on, or of transfer to, a lithographic stone, 
transferography (trans-fe-rog'ra-fi), ». [< 

transfer + Gr. -',f>a<pia, < jpnorm, write.] The 
act or art of copying inscriptions from ancient 
tombs, tablets, etc. [Rare.] Imp. Diet. 
transferor, n. Same as transferrer : common 
in legal use. 

transfer-paper (traits 'fer-pa' per), ». 1. In 
li thog., paper coated in a thin film with a prepara- 
tion of glue, starch. and flake-white, which read- 
ily receives an impression of transfer-ink, and 
as readily transfers it ton stone. — 2. S eepapi r. 
transfer-press (trAns'ftr-pres), it. Same as 
transfern ng-mach i nc. 

transfer-printing (traus'fcr-prin'ting), it. 1. 
The process of making an impression on trans- 
fer-paper. — 2. Printing from a stone that has 
been prepared with a transfer. — 3. In ccram., 
a common method of decorating the surface of 
fine earthenware used for table-service, etc. 
Ail engraving is maile upon a copperplate, mul impres- 
sions of this on paper arc applied to the ware. The pro- 
cess is of two kinds- (n) Press-printing is done upon the 
biscuit. The color which is applied to the copperplate is 
mixed with oil, and is kept hot during the process of mix- 
ing and application. When this has been printed upon 
paper, the latter is laid upon the ware, and is rubbed 
forcibly upon the back ; it is then plunged into u .iter, and 
the paper is washed olf, while the color mixed with oil re- 
mains upon the biscuit. The oil is then cnlirelj driven 
away by heat in the hardening-kiln. This is necessary, 
because the glaze would otherwise be rejected by the oily 
color. ( b ) Bat-printing is done upon the glaze, the en- 
graved copperplate being oiled and then cleaned off, so 
that the oil remains in the engraved lines; this Is trans- 
ferred to a surface of glue, and from that to the already 
glazed pottery, upon which the design appears in pure 
oil, the color being afterward dusted upon it, and adher- 
ing to the oil until fired In the cnnracl-kiln. 

transferral, n. See transferal. 
transferrence (truns-fir'ons), n. See transfer- 
ence. 

transferrer (trins-fer'6r), n. [< transfer + 
-erl.] 1. Ono who or that which transfers; an 
implement used in transferring something. 

A system of vessels which continues ... to ho the 
transferrer of nutriment from tile places where it is ab- 
soihuil and prepared to the places where it is needed for 
grow tli and repair. 

II. Spencer, Universal Progress, p. 400. 
Specifically — 2. Ono who makes a transfer or 
conveyance. — 3. In an air-pump, a base-plato 
for a receiver, by means of which it can ho 
withdrawn from tho pump when exhausted. E. 
JI. Knight. 

transfer-resistance (trails' fer-re-sis'tans), n. 
In oleetrolytio or voltaic cells, an apparent re- 
sistance to tho passage of tho current from tho 
metal to tho liquid, or vice versa. 
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transferribility (trans-ttr-i-bil'j-ti), «. [< 
transferriblc + -ity (see -biliUj).] See trans- 
ferability. 

transferrible (trans-fer'i-bl), a. [=Pg. trans- 
feriecl = It. trasferibitc ; as transfer + -iblc.] 
See transferable. 

transferring-machine (trans-fer' ing-ma- 
slien"), n. An apparatus used for transferring 
an ongraving on a steel plate to a soft steel 
roller which may be hardened and used for 
printing. It is especially used for preparing printing- 
blocks or -rollers for bank-notes. Also called tram/er- 
press. E. U. Knight. 

transfer-work (trans'ffir-wfcrk), n. Decoration 
by transferring or transfer-printing, 
transfigurate (trans-fig'u-rut), v. t. ; pret. and 
pp. transjiguratcct, ppr. iransfigurating. [< L. 
transfiguratus, pp. ot transfigurarc, transform, 
transfiguro: soo transfigure .] To transfigure. 
[Rare.] 

High heaven is there 
Transfused, transfigurated. 

Byron, Prophecy of Dante, iv. 

transfiguration (trans-fig-u-ra'slion), it. [< F. 
transfiguration = Pr. transfigiiratio = Sp. trans- 
figuraeio = Pg. transjigurardo = It. transfigura- 
zionc, < L. tran\1ignralio(n-), a ehango of form, 
< transfigurarc, transfigure: see transfigure.] 

1. A ehango of form or appearance; particu- 
larly, the change in tho personal appearance of 
Christ, in the presence of threo of his disciples 
(Peter, James, and John), described in Mat. 
xvii. 1-9; hence, sotno similar transformation. 
Of the nature and source of Christ's transfiguration the 
Scripture offers no explanation. It took place on “an 
high mountain apart," generally supposed to be either 
Mount Ilermon or Mount Tabor. 

2. [cup.] A festival observed in the Greek, the 
Roman Catholic, and the Anglican Churches 
on August Gth, in commemoration of Christ’s 
transfiguration. =Syn. 1. See transform, v. t. 

transfigure (trans-lig'ur), t>. f. ; pret. and pp. 
transfigured, ppr. transfiguring. [< ME. trans- 
figuren, < OF. (and F.) transfigurer = Pr. trans- 
figttrar, trasfigurar = Sp. Pg. transfigurar = It. 
transfigurarc, trasfigurarc, < L. transfigurarc, 
change the figure or form of, < trails, over, + 
figitrarr, form, shape, (figure, form, figure : seo 
figure.] 1. To transform ; ehango the outward 
form or appearance of : specifically used of tho 
transfiguration of Christ. 

I noot wher <5he be wominan or goddesse; 

But Venus Is it, sothly as I gesso. 

. . . Venus, if it be tli) wil, 

Yow in this gardyn thus to transfigure. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Talc, 1. 247. 
And Merlyn com to Vlfyn, and transfigured liym to the 
semblaunce of lurdan, and than sente hym to the kynge. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 7G. 
Jesus taketli Teter. James, and John his brother, and 
bringeth them up into an high mountain apart, and was 
transfigured before them; ami his face did shine as the 
sun ; and his raiment was white as tho light. M at. xvii. 2. 

2. To give an elevated or glorified appearance 
or character to; elevate and glorify; idealize: 
often with direct or indirect allusion to tho 
transfiguration of Christ. 

There oil the dais sat another king, 

Wearing his robes, his crown, Ids signet-ring ; 

King Robert's self in features, form, and height. 

But all transfigured with nngelic light ! 

It was an Angel. 

Longfiellnu', Wayside Inn, Robert of Sicily. 
= Syn. Transmute, etc. See transform. 

transfigurement (trims -fig'fir- went), n. [= 
It. transflguramento, trasflguramcnto ; as tr (Dis- 
figure 4- -wtc;t/.] A transfiguration. [Rare.] 
When love dawned on that woild which is my mind, 
Then did the outer world wherein I went 
Suffer a sudden strange tranifigurement. 

It. ir. Gilder, The Celestial Passion, When Love Dawned. 

transfission ( trims -fisli'qn), ii. [< L. trails, 
across, + fissin(n-), a cleaving: seo fission.] 
Transverse fission; cross-section, as a natural 
process of multiplication with somo low ani- 
mals. 

transfix (trims-fiks'), r. t. [< L. transfirus, pp. 
of transfigcrc (> It. trafiggcrc), transfix, < irons, 
through, + figerc, fix, fu sten : seo.fix.] To pierco 
through, as with a pointed weapon; transpierce: 
as, to transfix ono with a dart or spear; also, to 
fasten by something sharp thrust through. 

Her trembling hart . . . 

Quite through transfixed with a deadly dart. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. xll 21. 
=Syn. Pierce, etc. See penetrate. 
transfixation (triiiis-fik-sii'slioii), n. [< trans- 
fix + -ation.] Samo as transfixion. Lancet, 
1889, I. 273. 

transfixed (truns-fikst'), a. In iter., repiescnt- 
ed as pierced with a spear, sword, or other 
weapon, which is always specified. 


transform 

transfixion (trans-fik'shon), n. [= F. trans- 
fixion = Sp. transfixion "= Pg. transfixao; as 
transfix + -ion.] 1. The act of transfixing, or 
piercing through ; the act of piercing and thus 
fastening. — 2. The state of being transfixed or 
pierced. [Rare.] 

Christ shed blood ... in his scourging, in hisafRxion, 
in his transfixion. Bp T Hall, Sermon, Gal. ii. 20. 

3. In surg.j a method of amputating by pier- 
cing the limb transversely with the knife and 
cutting from within outward. 

In cutting the posterior flap by transfixion ... the 
surgeon should always suppoit it with his left hand. 

Bryant, Surgery, p. 941. 

transfluent (trans 7 flo-ent), a. [< L. transflu - 
cn(t-)s, ppr. of transflucrc , flow or run through, 

< trans , through, + flucrc, flow : see fluent.'] 1. 
Flowing or running across or through: as, 
a transfluent stream. — 2. In her., represent- 
ed as running or pouring through: thus, a 
bridge of three arches sable, water transfluent 
azure. 

transflux (trans-fluks 7 ), n. [< L. trans , through, 
+ Jluxus, a flowing: see flux, and cf. transflu- 
cnt.] A flowing through or beyond. [Rare.] 
Imp. Diet. 

transforate (trans 7 fo-rat), v. t. ; pret. and pp. 
transfora ted, ppr. trails/ orating. [< L. trans- 
foratus , pp. of transforarc (>It. tr a for arc = Pin 
transforar , trasforar ), in ere o through, < trans, 
through, + florarc, bore, pierce: seo foramen. 
Cf. perforate .] To boro through ; perforate ; 
specifically, in surg ., to perforate repeatedly 
(the base of the fetal skull) in performing cra- 
niotomy. 

transforation (triins-fo-ra'shon), n. [< trans- 
forate + -ion,] The act of transforating, as in 
craniotomy. 

transform* (trans-form 7 ), v. [< ME. transfor- 
men, < OF. (and F.) transformer = Pr. Sp. Pg. 
t ransfonnar = It. transformarc , trasformarc,< £. 
transformarc, change the shape of, transform, 

< trans, over, + formarc, form, shape, < forma, 
form: see form.] I. trans. 1. To change the 
form of; metamorphose; change to something 
dissimilar. 

Love may transfiorm me to an oyster. 

Shak., Much Ado, ii. 3. 25. 
But ah ! by constant heed I know 
How oft the sadness that I show 
Transform* thy smiles to looks of woe. 

Coivper , To Mary. 

The delicately-reared imaginations of great investiga- 
tors of natural things have from time to time given birlh 
to hypotheses — guesses at truth — which have suddenly 
transformed a whole department of knowledge. 

E. B. Lankestcr, Degeneration, p. 8. 

2. Specifically, in alchemy, to change into an- 
other substance ; transmute. 

The victor secs his fairy gold 
Transformed, when won, to drossy mould. 

Scott, Itokeby, i. 31. 

3. To change the nature, character, or disposi- 
tion of. 

Be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind. 

Rom. xii. 2. 

These dispositions, that of late transform you 
From what you rightly are. Shak., Lear, i. 4. 242. 

4. In math., to alter from ono figure or ex- 
pression to another differing in form but equal 
in quantity. Soo transformation, 4.=syn. 1-3. 
Transform, Transmute , Transfigure, and Metamorphose 
agree In representing a thorough change, transfiorm be- 
ing the most general word. Transfiorm is the only one 
that applies to change in merely external aspect, ns 
by a change in garments, but it applies also to internal 
change, whether physical or spiritual: as, the caterpil- 
lar is transformed into the butterfly ; the drunkard is 
transformed into a self-controlling man. Transmute is 
founded upon the idea of a rearrangement of material, 
hut it really notes the highest degree or the most re- 
markable forms of change, a complete change of nature, 
amounting even to the miraculous or the impossible: 
as, to transmute iron into gold ; the word is figurative 
when not applied to physical change. Transfigure is 
controlled in its signification by the twe of the word in 
connection with the change in the appearance of Jesus 
Christ, as related in Mat. xvii., Mark ix., and Luke ix. It 
applies only to a change in aspect by which a spiritual 
uplift imr seems to exalt and glorify the whole person, and 
especially the countenance. Metamorphose now seems* 
figurative when not used with scientific exactness accord- 
ing to the dctlnitions under tit eta morph osis. 

ii. int rans. To change in appearance or 
character; undergo transformation; bo meta- 
morphosed: as, somo insects transform under 
ground; tho pupa transforms into the imago. 

Merlin that was witli liem transformed in to the sem- 
blaunce of a yonge knyght of xv ycre age. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. G07. 

His hair transforms to down. 

Addison, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., ii. 



transformable 

transformable (triins-fdr'nm-bl), a. [< trans- 
forrn 4- -able. 3 Capable of being transformed. 
//. Spcnccr, Prill, of Ps.ychol., § 47. 
transform ancet (tran.s-tor'nmus), n. [< trans- 
form + -«7ire.] A transformation; a semblance; 
ii disguise. 

Take Buck a tramformanr.c ns you maybe sure will keep 
you from discovery. * Chapman, May-Day, II. 4. 

transformation (triins-for-mu'Hlion), v. [< F. 
transformation — Sp. transformation, infor- 
mation = Pg. iransjbrmaqfio = It. transforma - 
£ionc t trasform ati o it c, < Lit. transformation-) , a 
cliango of shape, < L. transform arc, change tho 
shape of: seo transform.'] 1. Tho act or opera- 
tion of transforming, or tho state of being trans- 
formed ; a change in form, appearance, nature, 
disposition, condition, or the liko. 

Transformation of nnostnte man 
l'rom fool to wise, from earthly to divine, 

Is work for Him that made him. 

Coirpcr, Task, v. 65)5. 

Tho transformation of barren rock Into life-supporting 
Boil takes countless nges. 

//. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 378. 

2. In bioL, metamorphosis, in nny sense; es- 
pecially, ,tho motamorpliosis of those organisms 
which undergo obvious and groat changes of 
form, ns I hat of insects in passing from tlio 
larval to tho imaginnl state. Metamorphosis is tho 
more frequent technical term. By some zoologists fruns- 
formation Is, restricted to the series of changes which 



Danaxt nrt/nffus, ideal figures, show in j traiv-foruvuion : a. larva 
suspended, b, pupa binning with I irv.i skin still attached ; r, the 
same, ih'jwmg manner of withdrawing from larva-skin. 


every genn undergoes In completing tho embryonic con- 
dition, ns those obs* rved within tho egg; while meta- 
jnorphovs, according to the same authorities, designates 
the alterations which are undergone nftci exclusion from 
the egg. and which alter extcnMvelv the general form mid 
inode of life of the individual, but this distinction of 
the «*ytionymous words is tuldom maintained. See trieta • 
nwrphum, 2, 4, and compare tranxformirm, 

3. The* change* of ouc metal into another: trans- 
mutation of metals, according to tho alchemists. 
— 4. In math., a passage in tho imagination 
from one figure or expression to another differ- 
ent in form hut equal in quantity. Thun, the vol- 
ume of an oblique prism if* awt itaim J hj a transforma- 
tion of it Into u right prism of equal volume Especial)} 
— (n) The passage from one algebraical expression to an- 
other in other terms. (6) The passage from one equation 
to another expressive of the same relation, bj substitut- 
ing for the Independent variables it Involves their val- 
ues in terms of another set of such variables equal In 
number to the old ones. Tills Is called a transformation 
of the equation ; but when this defines a locus, and ono 
Bet of coordinates is substituted for another, it is Inaccu- 
rately but universally called a transformation of the coor- 
dinates. (c) A correspondence If in the transformation 
or coordinates the new coordinates are conceived to be 
measured in a different space or locus in quo, a projection 
or correspondence has taken place, and tills, being *tlll 
calleda transformation, gives rise to such phrases as a trans- 
formation bet wrm fico planet. Thus, if in the equation of 
a conic we substitute x = 1/x , y = 1 >y , z =r \!z, wo effect a 
tram-formation of the equation. Tills may be regarded as 
signifying a mere transformation of coordinates; but if 
x, y , z are conceived to be coordinates of n correspond- 
ing point in tho same or another plane, and measured 
similarly to x y, z. we have a transformation between the 
planes, which transforms the conic Into a nnlcursal qtiar- 
tic. The whole analytical theory being identical under 
tho two mterpietatlons, the word transformation has been 
unadvisedly transferred from otic application to tho other. 
5. Iii pat hoi., ft morbiil cimngo in ft part, which 
consists in the conversion of its texture into 
one which is natural to somo other part, as 
when soft parts are converted into cartilage or 
bone. Such transformation is generally u dc- 
geneiativo or retrograde metamorphosis. — 6. 
In ptnpiot., the change which takes place in 
the component parts of the blood during its 
passage from the minute arteries through tho 
capilhny system of v cssels into the radicles of 
tho venous system. There are three kinds of 
change, designated by the terms intussuscep- 
tion, opposition, and serration, — 7. In physics, 
change from solid to 1 uptid or from liquid to gas- 
eous state, or the < on verse. This change usually 
results merely from change of temperature or pressure, or 
both, without any alteration in the atomic constitution of 
tho bodies concerned, as the change of water into steam. 



8t. Tho shape to which some portion or thing 
has been transformed. 

If It should come to the enr of the court how I have 
been transformed, and how my transformation has been 
washed and cudgelled, they would melt me out of my fat 
drop by drop. Shak., M. W, of \V., iv. 5. 08. 

Arguesian transformation, n transformation between 
two spaces where tho relation between tho two sets of 
point- or llnc-cniirdinntca la defined by the equations 
x x’ ~lf!f -mo’ . Erery surface will thus he trans- 

formed Into a surface having tho edges of tho tetrahedron 
of reference as nodal lines. — Backlund’s transforma- 
tion, a transformation between two pscndosphericnl sur- 
faces having equal negatlvo curvature.— Bilinear trans- 
formation, a transformation defined by a Hncollnenr 
equation.— Biquadratic transformation, a transfor- 
mation by substituting for one Bet of variables others 
that nro biquadratic functions of them.— Blrational 
transformation, n transformation where the variables 
of each of thu two sets arc rational functions of those of 
the other set. When tho variables arc homogeneous co- 
ordinates, and the transformation is not linear, there Is a 
certain nodal locus whoso correspondence Is Indetermi- 
nate.— CaseoUB or cheesy transformation. See case. 
ous.— Cremona transformation, a biratlonal transfor- 
motion between two planes. Every curve in ono piano 
is transformed into a curve of the same deficiency In the 
other plaue, and there are certain nodal points through 
which nil encli curves pass, having certain lines os mul- 
tiple tangents.— Cubic transformation, n transforma- 
tion by substituting for ono set of variables others that 
arc coble functions of them. — Degree of a transforma- 
tion. See the quotation. 

When the points of n spare S have n (1, 1) correspon- 
dence with those of another ppice* in such a manner that 
the plants and the right lines of x correspond to surfaces 
1* ol jiff** order, and to curves O of the »i"» order In the 
former space S, I ray that the transformation of * Into S 
Is of the wfft* dearer, and that the Inverse /rnn^/brmnfton 
Is of the n l, ‘ drtrrre. Cremona . 

Determinant of a linear transformation. Set* dr. 
terminant .— Hessian transformation, a transforma- 
tion of a tt-mary qunntlr, obtained by substituting for 
the homogeneous variables the timbno A,, A„ A,, v\ hleh 
are such that A,A„ A, A., etc., arc the minors of the 
J! css inn of the quantlc.— Homographic transforma- 
tion. (a) A transformation between two planes or spaces 
such that the polnt-eobidluatcs In one correspond to 
tangential coordinates In the other, (if) A transforma- 
tion by means of a Hncollnenr equation connecting the 
old variable with tho new one. Such a transformation 
Is called /tomographic because It does not alter the 
value of nn anhnrmonic ratio. — Imaginary trans- 
formation. Sec imaginary . — Infinitesimal trans- 
formation, n transformation in which the variables are 
Increased by Infinitesimal amounts. The Infinitesimal 
transformation £, y la that which results from the sub- 
stitution of x -f <£ tor x and »/ 4- trj for y, where e Is In- 
finitesimal. If tills substitution can he made in n differ- 
ential equation by virtue of that equation, the equation 
1<* raid to admit the infinitesimal transformation {, 
Landen’s transformation [named after its discover- 
cr, the English mathematician John Lnndcn (1710-00)1, a 
transformation of an elliptic Integral of the first species 
by which Its modulus Is changed from k to the nrttmnet. 
Ico-geomctrlcal mean of If and unity.— Llo's transfor- 
mation, a transformation in which to nil tho lines tan- 
gent to one surface at each point correspond nil the spheres 
tangent to another surface nt a corresponding point.— 
Linear transformation, n transformation by means of 
a system of equations giving the values of tho old varia- 
bles us linear functions of the new.— Ltno-point trans- 
formation, a transformation In which lines correspond 
to points.— Modular transformation of an elliptic 
Integral. See modular. - Modulus of a linear trans- 
formation. Sec modulus.— Order of a transforma- 
tion. Samo as degree of a transformation.— Orthogo- 
nal transformation, n linear transformation in which 
the stun of tho squares of the variables remains un- 
changed.— Polar transformation, (a) A transforma- 
tion in which two variables r ami 0 are replaced by two 
others r' and O', by means of the equations P = wft', 
log r-m log t. The geometrical effect Is that of pass- 
ing from tho Btercographle to Lagrange's map-projection 
(which see, under projection), (i) A transformation by 
means of polar triangles in spherical trigonometry.— 
Quadratic or quadric transformation, n transforma- 
tion in which each of the old variables is a quadratic 
function of the new ones; especially, n quadratic Cre- 
mona transformation where to a right line In either of 
two planes corresponds a conic In the Other, with threo 
nodal points,— Rational transformation. Sco ration- 
ol. —Reciprocal transformation, n transformation toy 
means of tho equations x : y : z = a:,— 1 : j/,— * : l , 
—Transformation by symmetric functions, n trans- 
formation of nn equation by substituting for the variable 
n rational function of the roots by means of the properties 
of symmetric functions.— Transformation of energy. 
See correlation of energies, under energy.— Tscblrnhau- 
8en transformation, the expression of nny rational func- 
tion of an unknown by menus of a given algebraic equa- 
tion in that unknown, as nn Integral function of n de- 
gree less than that of the given equation. — Unimodular 
transformation. See um'uratfuhrr. =Syn. Sec trans- 
form, v. t. 

transformation-scene (tranB-fc)r-nuVsdion- 
spn), fi. Thcat., a sccno which changes'* in 
eight of tho audience ; specifically, a gorgeous 
scene at tho conclusion of the buriesquo of a 
pantomime, in which tho principal characters 
tire supposed to he transformed into tho chief 
actors in tho immediately following harlequin- 
ade. 

transformative (triins-ffir'mn-tiv), a. [< L. 
transforma tus, pp. of i ransformarc , transform 
(boo transform), 4- -fro.] Having power or a 
tendency to transform. 


« transfund 

transforma tor (trim s-fdr'mni- tor), n. [< NX/. 
transform a tor, <L. transformarc, transform: seo 
transform,’] In elect,, samo ns transformer. 
transformer (trsins-fdr'iner), n. One who or 
that which transforms. The altcrnnte-currcnt trans- 
former, which is the ono most extensively used in elec- 
tricity, Is nn apparatus similar to nn induction-coil, con- 
sisting of two colls of Insulated wire wound on nn iron 
core for the purpose of furnishing, by means of a current 
of small quantity and high potential in one circuit, it cur- 
rent or large quantity and low potential In another cir- 
cuit. One of the coils, called tlio primary, of comparative- 
ly high resistance nml large number of turns, is included 
In the high-potential circuit, while the other h Included 
In the low-potential circuit. The mechanical transformer 
consists ol a motor driven by n high-potential current, 
combined with a dynamo driven by this motor, and fur- 
nishing a current of potential and quantity adapted to the 
circumstances where it Is to be used. This farm fs appll- 
cable to direct as well as to alternating currents. 

transformism (tritns-for'raixm), n. [< trans- 
form + -ism.] In bioL, the fact or the doc- 
trine of Bitch modification of specific charac- 
ters in tiny organism us suffices to change one 
species into a different species, whether im- 
mediately or in tho course of time; transmu- 
tation of species (see transmutation, 1 (c)). The 
term lias nothing to do with tho transformation or meta- 
morphosis which any organism may undergo in the course 
of Its Individual life-cycle. It has attached to some ex- 
treme views of tho natural possibilities of transmutation, 
ns of a plant into nn animal, a horsehair into a hairworm, 
and tlio like —nothing of tills port being known as a fact 
In nature.^ But In the scientific conception of the term, 
transformism, like (ramunidafiVm In Its biological fense, 
Is Birnuly the doctrine of descent w Jth modification on ac- 
cepted principles of evolution, and, eo understood, com- 
mands tho assent of nearly all biologists. Bee Itartciniem, 
evolution, 2 (<r), selection, U, ejxciex, U, transmutation, 1 (c), 
ami trampcciation. 

On the other hand, wo may suppose that crayfishes have 
resulted from tho modification of some other form of liv- 
ing matter; and this Is what, to borrow a useful word 
from the French language, Is known as tranxfonnirm. 

Huxley, Crayfish, p. 318. 

transformist (traiis-for'mist), n. [< transform 
+ -M.] A believer in or nn advocate of tbo 
doctrino of transformism, in any sense. 

Atrardh . . . was A little too earnest n transformist, and 
believe*! Hint certain nigra could become animal*. 

Pop. Pci. Mo., .XXXVIII. 257. 

transfonnistic(trai)B-fOr-mis'tik), a. [< trans- 
form is t 4* -ic..] Pertaining to transformism or 
to transformist s. 

In the chapter on the first appearance of man, the va- 
rious tran*f»nnittir theories are passed lu review. 

Mature, XXXV. 3S5>. 
transfreightt. r. i. A corrupt form of transfrctc, 
Waterhouse, Apology (1C53), p. 52. (Latham.) 
transfretationt (trans-fre-tft'fdion), «. [< L. 
transfrciatio(n-), crossing over a'strait, < trans- 
frclarc , cross over a strait : see transfrctc,] Tho 
act of passing over a strait or narrow sea. 

She had a rough I’a«ragc in her 7Yan*f relation to Dover 
Castle. ' JJ oitrit, Letter*, I. iv. 22. 

transfretef (trans-fret'), r. t, [Also, corrupt- 
ly, transfrrirjht ; < OF. transf refer z= Sp. trails- 
frctar y i L. trancfrrtarr, cross over a strait, 
convey over a fitrait, < trims, over, *f f return , ft 
strait: son frith-.] To pass over a strait or 
narrow sea. 

Short el y after that kyng Henry had tnrvcd n convenient 
ppacc, he tran*f reted nml ntryved nt Ikocr, and *o cainc to 
his manor of Urcncwichc. Halt, Hen. VII., an. 7. 

transfrontal (tritns-fron'tnl), a. [< L. trans, 
across, + fron(t-)s, front: see frontal.] Trav- 
ersing tlio frontal lobe of the* brain: specify- 
ing certain fissures of that lobe. Ifutifs Hand- 
book of Med. Sciences, VIII. 152. - * 

transfrontier (trnns-fTon'ter), a. [< irons- + 
frontier.] Beyond tho frontier, or of or per- 
taining to what is beyond tho frontier: as, the 
transfrontier tribes (that is, usually, the tribes 
beyond the frontier of tho Anglo-Indian em- 
pire). 

Of the new mops, 4,002 were puldl sited during the year, 
ami heavy demands continue to be made for tranxfronlier 
maps, nml maps of Upper Burmali. Science, XIV. 210. 

transfuge (trans'fuj), n. [< F. transf uye = Sp. 
transf ttya, transf ago, irdsfnya, trasf uga -=z.Vg. It. 
transf uya, < L. iransfuga, a deserter, < transf n- 
f fere, desert, flee over to tho other Bide, < trans, 
over, + fugcrc, floe: wo fugitive.] A deserter, 
in tho military sense. 

The protection of deserters and tran*fuges Is the invari- 
able rule of cverj’ service In the world. 

Lord Stanhope, To George Ticknor, May 32, 3855, 

transf ugitive (trAns-fiVji-tiv), v. [< trans-, 
ovor, + fugitive. Cf. transf ago.] Same as trans- 
fugc. Eclectic Lev. ( Worcester.) 
transfund (trans-fund' ), v. t. [=Sp. Pg. trans- 
funtlir — It. transf omlcre, < ,L. transf undcrc, 
pour out from one vessel into another,* < trans, 



transfund 

over, + fundcrc, pour: see founds. Cf. trans- 
fuse.] To transfuse. 

Tramfunding our thoughts anil our passions into each 
other. Barrow, Works, I. viii. 

transfuse (triins-fuz'),». t. ; prot. and pp. trans- 
fused, ppr. transfusing. [= F. IransJ'uscr, < L. 
transf itsus, pp. of transf itnilcrc, pour out from 
oue vessel into another: see transfund.] 1. 
To ponr out of ono vessel into another; trans- 
fer by pouring. 

All the unsound juices taken away, and sound juices 
immediately transfused. Arbuthnot. 

2. In mcd., to transfer (blood) from the veins 
or arteries of one person to thoso of another, 
or from an animal to a person ; also, to inject 
into a blood-vessel (other liquids, such ns milk 
or saline solutions), with the view of replacing 
the bulk of fluid lost by' hemorrhage or drained 
away' in the discharges of cholera, etc. — 3. To 
cause to pass from ono to another; cause to be 
instilled or imbibed. 

Into thee such virtue and grace 
Immense I have transfused. Milton, P. L., vi. 701. 
And that great Life, transfused in theirs. 

Awaits thy faith. Whittier, Chapel at the Hermits. 

transfuser (trans-fu'zer), ?i. [< transfuse + 
-cr 1 .] One -who or that which transfuses. The 
Nation , XLIX. 319. 

transfusible (trans-fu'zi-bl), a. [< transfuse 
4* - ibtc .] Capable of being transfused. Houle, 
Works, II. 121. 

transfusion (trans-fu'zhon), n. [< F. transfu- 
sion = Sp. transfusion == Pg. transf usuo r= It. 
transf usionc, < L. transfusio(n-), a pouring from 
one vessel into another, < transf under e, pp. 
transfusus , pour from ono vessel into another: 
see transfuse .] 1. The act of transfusing, or of 
pouring, as a liquid, out of one vessel into an- 
other; hence, in general, transmission ; trans- 
ference. 

Poesy Is of so subtile a spirit that In the pouring out 
of one language into another it will nil evaporate ; anti if 
a new spirit be not added in the transfusion, there will 
remain nothing but a "caput mortuum " Sir J. Ihnham. 

Their wild, imaginative poetry, scarcely capable of trans- 
fusion into a foreign tongue. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., i. i>. 

2. In mcd., the transmission of blood from ono 
living animal to another, or from a human be- 
ing or one of the lower animals into a human 
being, with the view of restoring the vigor of 
exhausted subjects or of replacing the blood 
lost by hemorrhage; also, the intravenous in- 
jection of other liquids, such ns milk or salino 
solutions, in order to restore the circulating 
fluid to its normal volume, as after severe 
hemorrhage. This operation is of old date, but seems 
to have ended generally in failure until about 1824, the 
chief cause of failure probablj being the want of due pre- 
cautions to exclude the air during the process. 

Mem. that sit the Epiphnnic, 1040, when I was at his 
house, he then told me ids notion of curcing diseases, Arc , 
by transfusion of blond out of one man into another, and 
that the hint came Into his head reflecting on Ovid’s story 
of Medea and Jason. Aubrey, Lives (Francis Totter). 
Direct or Immediate transfusion, the transmission of 
blood directly from the veins of the donor Into those of 
the recipient.— Indirect or mediate transfusion, the 
injection into the veins of the recipient of blood which 
has been first allowed to How into a bowl or other vessel 
and there deflbrinated.— Peritoneal transfusion, the 
injection of deflbrinated blood Into the peritoncnl cavity, 
with a view tojts absorption into the system. 

transfusionist (trans-fu'zhon-ist), n. [< trans- 
fusion 4- -tot,] Ono who is skilled in the sur- 
gical process of transfusion; one who advocates 
that process. 

The early transf usionists reasoned, in the style of the 
Christian Scientists, that the blood is tho life. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXIV. 803. 
transfusive (trims-fu'siv), a. [< L. transfusus, 
pp. of transfundere, transfuse, 4- -ivc.] Tend- 
ing or having power to transfuse, 
transfusively (truns-fu'siv-li), adv. So as to 
transfuse; in a transfusivo manner. [Rare.] 
The Sunnc . . . his beames transfusively shall run 
Through Mars his Sphere, or loves benigner Star. 

Ucyicood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 278. 

transgangetic (tn'ins-gan-jot'ik), a. [< trans- 
+ Gangctic.] On tho opposite side of the 
Ganges; pertaining or relating to regions be- 
yond the Ganges. 

transgress (trans-gres'), v. [< F. transgressor , 
a freq. form (due in part to the noun transgres- 
sion) oi OF. transgredir = Sp. transgredir, tras- 
gredir = Pg. transgredir — It. transgredire, iras - 
gredire, < h . transgredi, pp. transgressus, step 
across, stop over, transgress, < trans, over, + 
gradi, step, walk: see grade l. Cf. aggress , con- 
gress, digress , progress, etc.] I. trans. 1. To 
pass over or beyond ; go beyond. 
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’Tis time my hard-mouth’d coursers to control, 

Apt to run riot, and transgress the goal. 

Drydcn, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., xv. GG9. 
The Furies, they said, are attendants on justice, and if 
the Bun in heaven should transgress his path they would 
punish him. Emerson, Compensation. 

Hence — 2. To overpass, as some law or rule 
prescribed; break or violate; infringe. 

It is evident that Aristotle transgressed the rule of his 
own ethics. Sir T. Browne, Rcligio Medici, i. 55. 

Whilst men continue social units, they cannot trans- 
gress the life principle of society without disastrous con- 
sequences. H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 488. 

3f. To offend against (a person); disobey; 
thwart; cross; vex. 

I never 

Blasphem’d ’em, uncle, nor transgress'd my parents. 

Fletcher, Bonduca, iv. 2. 
= Syn. 2. Infringe upon, Encroach upon, etc. (see trespass, 
r. i.), pass, transcend, overstep, contravene, 
n. i ntrans. To offend by violating a law; sin. 
The troublcr of Israel, who transgressed in the thing ac- 
cursed. 1 Cliron. ii. 7. 

I would not marry her, though she were endowed with 
all Adam had left him before he transgressed. 

Shak., Much Ado, ii. 1. 2G0. 

transgressible (trans-gres'i-bl), a. [< trans- 
gress 4- -ihh\] Liable to transgression, or ca- 
pablo of being transgressed. Imp. Diet . 
transgression (trims-gresh'on), n . [< F. trans- 
gression = Pr. transgnssw = frp. transgresion , 
tragresion = Pg. trmisgrrssao = It. transgres- 
sione, trasgresswne, < L. transgressio(n-), a pass- 
ing over, transposition, also a transgression 
of tho law', < transgredi, pp. transgressus, pass 
over: see transgress.] The act oi: transgress- 
ing; the violation of any law; disobedience; 
infringement; trespass; offenso. 

Whosoever comniittcth 6in trangresseth also the law: 
for sin is the transgression of the law. 1 John iii. 4. 

They that are in the flesh . . . live in sin, committing 
many actual transgressions. 

Book of Common Prayer, Baptism of those of Riper Years. 
= Syn. Sin, Trespass, etc. (sec crime), infraction, breach. 
transgressional(trans-gresh'ou-;il), a. [< trans- 
gression 4- -u/.] Pertaining to or involving 
transgression. [Rare.] 

Forgive this transgrcsrional rapture; receive my thanks 
for your kind letter. Bp. Burnet, Life, I. p. xllx. 

transgressive (trans-gros'iv), a. [< LL. trans- 
gress tv its, that goes or passes over, < L. irans- 
gredi , pass over: soo transgress.] Inclined or 
apt to transgress: faulty; sinful; culpable. 

Permitted unto bis proper principles, Adam perhaps 
would have sinned without the suggestion of Satan, and 
from the transgresnve infirmities of himself might havo 
erred alone, as well ns the angels before him. 

Sir T. Broxcnc, Vulg. Err., I. 10. 

transgressively (trans-gres'iv-li), adv. 1. In 
a transgressive manner; by transgressing. — 
2. In gcol., unconformsibly/ 

Let us suppose, for example, that a mountain range con- 
sists of upraised Lower Silurian rocks, upon the upturned 
and denuded edges of which the Carboniferous Lime- 
stone lies transgressively . A. Gcilcie, Encyc. Brit., X. 371. 

transgressor (trans-gres'or), n. [< ME. trans- 
gressour, < OF. transgrcsscur = Pr. transgressor 
= Sp. trausgresor, trasgresor = Pg. transgressor 
= It. trasgrcssorc, < L. transgressor , an infringer, 
transgressor, < transgredi , pp. transgressus, pass 
over: see transgress.] One who transgresses ; 
one who breaks a law or violates a command ; 
ono who violates any know’ll rule or principle 
of roctitudc; a sinner; an offonder. 

Good understanding glvcth favour; but the way oitrans- 
gressors Is hard [the way of the treacherous is rugged, 
It* V.J. Prov. xiii. 15. 

transhape (tran-slmp'), v. t. [< tran{s)- 4* 
shape.] Same as trans-shape. [Rare.] 
transhape (tran-sliap'), n. [< transhape , r.] A 
transformation. 

If this displease thee, Midas, then 1 11 shew thee, 

Ere I proceed with Cupid and his love, 

What kind of people I commerc’d withal 
In my transhape. 

Ucyicood, Lovo’s Mistress, p. 1G. (Ilalliudl.) 

tranship (tran-ship'), V. t. ; pret. and pp. tran- 
shipped, ppr. transhipping. [Also trans-ship; < 
tran(s)- + ship.] To convoy from one ship, ear, 
or other conveyance to another; also, to trans- 
fer in this way and convey to some destination. 

Sunday, August 4th. This day . . . the loading was 
completed, and all the baggage and presents put on board 
tho large junks, to be transhijtped into smaller ones. 

Lord Macartney, Works, II. 180. 
The system of pipe transport from the wells to the rail- 
way station, whence they nre to be transhipped either to 
the refinery or the sea-board. (Ire, Diet., IV. 508. 

transhipment (tran-ship'mont), n. [Also trail s- 
shipment; < tranship 4* -ment.] The act of tran- 
shipping. See tranship. 


transiliency 

■When this lantern was attempted to be landed here for 
the purpose of transhipment to Montevideo. 

Morning Chronicle, Dec. 2, 1719. ( Jodrell .) 

transhuman (traus-hu'man), a. [< trans- 4- hu- 
man.] More than human; superhuman. [Rare.] 
Words may not tell of that transhuman change. 

Cary, tr. of Dante’s Turgatory, i. 68. 

transhumanize (trans -hu'man-iz), v. t. [< 
transhuman 4- -ice.] To elevate or transform 
to something beyond what is human; change 
from a human into a higher, purer, nobler, or 
celestial nature. [Rare.] 

Souls purified by sorrow and self-denial, transhuman - 
ized to the divine abstraction of pure contemplation. 

Lmvcll, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 43. 

transience (tran'shens), n. [< transient ) 4- 
-cc.] Transientness; also, that which is tran- 
sient or fleeting. 

Man is a being of high aspirations, "looking before and 
after,” whose "thoughts wander thiough eternity,” dis- 
claiming alliance with transience and decay ; existing but 
in the future and the past. Shelley, in Dowden, I. 332. 

transiency (tran'shen-si), n. [As transience 
(see -eg).] Same as* transience. 

Poor sickly transiencies that we are, coveting we know 
not what. Carlyle, Reminiscences, I. 251. 

transient (tran'shent), a. and n. [< L. tran- 
sients, ppr. of transire , go over, pass over, 
passthrough, < trans, over, 4- ire, go: see iter 1 . 
Of. ambient and transcunt.] I .a. 1. Passing 
across, as from one tiling or person to another; 
communicated. 

Thus indeed it is with healthiness of the body: it hath 
no transient forco on others, but the strength and healthi- 
ness of the mindc carries with it a gracious kinde of in- 
fection. Uales, Remains, Sermon on Rom. xiv. 1. 

Transient in a ti ice 

From what was left of faded woman-slough 
To sheathing splendors and the golden scale 
Of harness. Tennyson, Princess, v. 

2. Passing with time; of short duration; not 
permanent; not lasting or durable ; temporary: 
as, a transient impression. 

Ilow soon hath thy prediction, Seer blest, 

Measured this transient world, the race of time. 

Till time stand fix'd ! Milton, P. L., xii. 554. 

A 6pirit pervaded all ranks, not transient, not boisterous, 
but deep, solemn, determined. 

D. Webster, Speech, Bunker Hill Monument, June 17, 1825. 

3. Hasty; momentary; passing: as, a transient 
glance of a landscape. 

He that rides post through a country may, from the tran- 
sient view, tell how in general the parts lie. Locke. 

4. In music, intermediate — that is, serving as 
a connective, but unessential in itself: as, a 
transient chord, modulation, or note. Compare 
passing-note — Transient act. See net.— Transient 
action. See immanent action, under Action.— Transient 
cause. See cause, 1 . —Transient chord. See chord, 4. 
—Transient effect, in painting, a representation of on 
appearance in nature produced by a cause that is not per- 
manent, as the slmdow cast by a passing cloud. Also 
expressed by accident.— Transient matter. Same as 
matter of generation (which see, under mutter). =Syn. 2. 
Transient, Transitory, Fleeting. Strictly, transient marks 
the fact that a thing soon passes or will soon pass away ; 
ns, a transient impression , a transient shadow. Transitory 
indicates that lack of permanence is in the nature of the 
thing : ns, transitory pleasure ; this transitory life. Fleet- 
ing is by figure a stronger word than transient, though in 
the sanu* line of meaning. See list under transitory. 

II. n. 1. Olio who or that which is tempo- 
rary, passing, or not permanent. 

For before it can fix to the observation of any one its 
object is gone : Whereas, were there any considerable 
thwnrt In the motion, it would be a kind of stop or ar- 
rest, by the benefit of which the soul might have a glance 
of the fugitive transient. 

Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, ix. (Encyc. Diet.) 

Specifically — 2. A transient guest. [Colloq.] 

Many surroundings (to coin a word to describe us sum- 
mer transients) now lilt along these streams. 

Scribner's Mag., VIII. 496. 
transiently (tran'sliont-li), adv. In a transient 
manner; in passing ; for a short tirao ; not with 
continuance ; transitorily. 

I touch here but transiently ... on some few of those 
many rules of imitating nature which Aristotle drew from 
Ilomer. Drydcn. 

transientness (tran'slient-ncs), w. Tho state 
or quality of being transient; shortness of con- 
tinuance; speedy passage. Winer, Grammar 
of New Tcstamont, p. 281. 
transiliac (trans-il'i-ak), a. [< trans- + iliac 1 .] 
Extending transversely from ono iliac bone to 
tho other: ns, the transiliac axis or diameter of 
tho pelvic inlet. 

transilience (trun-sil'i-ens), n. [< transilicn(t-) 
+ -cc.] .Same as Irnnsilicnctj. 
transiliency (tnin-sil'i-on-si), v. [As transih- 
rnre (see -ci/).] A leap from ono thing to an- 
other. Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, xii. 
[Karo.] 
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transilient (tran-sil'i-ent), a . [< L. transili- 

cn(t-)s , ppr. of iransilirc, transsilire, leap or 
spring across or over, < irans , over, 4- salirc , 
leap, jump: see sahc/if.] Leaping or extend- 
ing across, as from one baso of support to an- 
other. — Transilient fibers, nerve-fibers passing: from 
one convolution of the brain to another not immediately 
adjacent. 

transillumination (truns-i-lu-mi-na'slipn), n. 
[< L. trans, through, + LL. iUitminatio(n-), illu- 
mination.] A shining through ; the process of 
causing light to pass through; specifically, in 
mcd.y the throwing of a strong light through 
an organ or portion of the body as a means of 
diagnosis. 

It [a tooth] was translucent by electric Iransillumina - 
tion, showing that the pulp was living. 

Lancety 1890, 1. 4S0. 

transincorporation (trims-in-kor-po-rii'slion), 
n. [< trans- + incorporation.'] Transmigration 
of the soul; metempsychosis. [Bare.] 

Its contents are full of curious information, more par- 
ticularly those on the transincorpnralion of souls. 

IF. Robberds, Memoir of W. Taylor, II. 305. 

transinsular (trans-in'su-lijr), a. [< L. trans, 
across, + insula, island:" see insular.] In anal., 
traversing the insula of the brain: said of a 
fissure of the island of Eeil. Buck’s Handbook 
of Med. Sciences, VIII. 149. 

transire (trans-I're), n. [< L. transire, go across, 
cross over: see transient, transit.] A custom- 
house permit to let goods pass or he removed. 
Anderson, Law Diet. 

transischiac (trans-is'ki-ak), a. [< trans- + 
ischiac.] Extending transversely from one is- 
chiac bone to the other: as, the transischiac 
diameter of the pelvic outlet. 

transisthmian (trans-ist'rai-an), a. [< L. trans, 
across, + isthmus, isthmus.] Extending across 
an isthmus: used chiefly with roforeneo to the 
isthmus of Suez, or to that joining North and 
South America. 

A trans-isthmian canal will be a military disaster to the 
United States. The Atlantic, LX VI. S22. 

transit (tran'sit), n. [< F. transit = Sp. trdn- 
sito = Pg. transito = It. transito, a going over, 
a passing, passage, transition, < L. transire, pp. 
transitus, go across, pass: see transient. Cf. 
exit, circuit. See also trance 1 , trance-.] 1. The 
act of passing; a passing over or through; a 
passage; the act of moving, or the state ofbeing 
conveyed; also, the act or process of causing 
to pass; conveyance: as, tho transit of goods 
through a country; the problem of rapid tran- 
sit in cities. 

For the adaptation of his [man’s] moral being to an ulti- 
mate destination, by its transit through u world full of 
moral evil, the economy of the world appears to contain 
no adequate provision. Whciccll. 

The necessity of subjecting the thousands of tons of pro- 
visions consumed daily by a large army to such long and 
complicated transits limits the transportation by wagons 
considerably, and renders the powerful assistance of steam 
indispensable, both by water and by rail. 

Comte de Pam, Civil War in America (trans.), I. 202. 

2. A line of passage or conveyance through a 
country: as, tho Nicaragua transit. — 3. In as- 
tron.z (a) Tho passage of a heavenly body 
across the meridian of anj r place. The right 
asceusion of such a body is the sidereal time 
of its upper transit, (fr) The passage of a ce- 
lestial body (specifically either of the planets 
Mercury and Venus) across the sun’s disk, or of 
a satellite, or the shadow of a satellite, across 
the face of its primary. The passage of tho 
moon across the sim’s face, however, is called 
an eclipse. The planet Mercury passes across the sun’s 
face usually at intervals either of 13 or of 7 years, tran- 
sits at the planet's ascending node occurring in Novem- 
ber, and those at the descending node in May. November 
transits have occurred or will occur in 1651, 1004, 1077, 
1090, 1097, 1710, 1723, 1730, 1743, 1750, 1709, 1770, 1782, 1789, 
1802, 1815, 1822, 1835, 1848, 1801, 1808, 1881, 1894, 1907, 1914, 
1927, 1910, 1953, 1900, 1973, 1980, 1999, and May transits in 
1074, 1707, 1740, 1753, 178G, 1709, 1832, 1845, 1878, 1891, 1024, 
1937, 1970, 2003. Owing to the proximity of Mercury to 
the sun, its transits do not have the astronomical impor- 
tance of those of Venus, as they are less suitable for de- 
termining the solar parallax. Transits of Venus occur at 
intervals of 8, 122, 8, 105, 8, 122, . . . years, and alwaj s in 
June or December. They are of great importance to the 
astronomer, for they afford an excellent method of deter- 
mining the sun’s parallax. The actual calculation of this 
from a transit is very intricate, as many slight corrections 
and sources of error have to be considered. The prin- 
ciple involved, however, will be understood from the dia- 
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gram, in which AB represents the earth, and V and S Ve- 
nus and the sun. Observers at A and B see Venus pro- 
jected on the sun’s disk at A’ and B’ respectively, the 
observations being made simultaneously. The apparent 
positions A’, B' are carefully determined by photography, 
by micrometric measures, or otherwise; and a subsequent 
comparison of notes gives the angle a. If R and r denote 
the respective distances of the earth and Venus from the 
sun, the angle p is given by the equation a : p = r : R. The 
ratio r : R is known with great precision from the sidereal 
periods of Venus and the earth, and since a was found by 
observation, the foregoing equation determines p. The 
angle AB B (being the angle subtended by the earth’s di- 
ameter at the sun’s distance) is equal to double the solar 
parallax, or to 2 jt. From the triangle AVB’ it follows that 
p — a. -f 2ir, or it — A (p — a) = 4a (ll/r — 1). The transit of 
17G9 was observed’by expeditions sent out expressly for 
the purpose by the British, French, Russian, and other 
governments. The celebrated expedition of Captain Cook 
to Otnlieite was one of them. The transits of December 
8th, 1874, and December Gth, 1882, were also observed by 
various government expeditions. The next two transits of 
Venus will take place on June 8th, 2004, and June Ctli, 2012, 
respectively. The satellites of Mars, Uranus, and Neptune 
are too small to be seen in transit, and even Titan is an 
unsatisfactory object to follow across the face of Saturn. 
Great interest attaches, however, to transits of the satel- 
lites of Jupiter, or of the shadows of these satellites. 
When one of them crosses a dark belt it can usually be 
followed entirely across the disk as a round shining spot. 
The brightness of the satellites is variable, however, and 
sometimes they look like dusky or even black spots when 
seen against the disk of the planet. The transit of a 
satellite's shadow is readily observed. The shadow may 
be on the disk when the satellite casting it is olf, or the 
two may be seen on the disk at the same time. The shad- 
ows are not always black, but are sometimes so bright 
as to be invisible. They are often, and perhaps usually, 
different in size from the satellites casting them; and 
they have repeatedly been seen elliptical in outline. On 
a few occasions comets are thought to have been seen in 
transit. 

4. An abbreviation of transit-circle or transit- 
instrument. — 5. An 
instrument used in 
surveying for mea- 
suring horizontal 
angles. It resembles 
a theodolite, but is not 
intended for very pre- 
cise measurement. Most 
transits read only to the 
nearest minute of arc, 
though some read to the 
nearest half-minute, or 
twenty seconds, or even 
ten seconds.— Lower 
transit. Same as sub- 
polar traxisit.— Stop- 
page in transit. See 
stoppage. — Subpolar 
transit, a transit across 
that part of the merid- 
ian which lies below the 
pole.— Upper transit, 
a transit across that part 
of the meridian which 
lies above the pole, or 
on the zenith side of it. 

Transits are always un- 
derstood to bo upper, 
unless distinctly called 
subpolar. 

transit (tran'sit), 
r. t. [< transit, ii.] 

To pass over tlio disk of, as of a heavenly 
body. 

It was also well known that Venus would transit the 
northern part of the sun during the forenoon of the 9th 
of December, 1874. Science, XVI. 303. 

transitationt, «. Passago; lapse. 

He obuiated a rurall person, and interrogating him con- 
cerning the Transitation of the time, . . . found him a 
meere simplician, whereas if in his true speech he had 
asked him what was the clockc, . . . his ignorance might 
of the simplician haue beene informed. 

Vcrstcgan, Rest, of Decayed Intelligence (ed. 102S), 

[p. 205. 

transit-circle (triin'sit.-str'kl), n. An astro- 
nomical instrument for observing tho transit 
of a heavenly bod}' across the meridian, it 
consists of a telescope mounted upon a fixed axis which 
is perpendicular to the plane of the meridian and carries 
a finely graduated circle. In the sidereal focus of the 
telescope cross-wires are placed; by observing the in- 
stant at which a star passes the center of the field of 
view, and, taking the corresponding reading of the circle, 
tho right ascension and declination of the object are de- 
termined if the clock error is known; or, vice versa, the 
clock error and latitude of the observer are determined 
if the right ascension and declination of the star are 
known. The instrument is now more usually called the 
meridian-circle (which see). Compare transit-instrument. 

transit-compass (trim'sit-kunripas), n. Same 
as transit , 5. 

transit-fluty (tran'sit-du'ti), «. A duty paid 
on goods that pass through a country, 
transit-instrument (tran'sit-nristro-ment), ?i. 
An astronomical instrument for observing the 
passage of a celestial bod}' across the meridian : 
often used in the same sense as transit-circicy 
but properly an instrument whose chief object 
is the determination of the time of transit. 
The circle fixed to the axis of the ordinary transit-instru- 
ment is intended simply as an aid in setting the instru- 



Survcyors’ Transit. 
a, tripod stand; b, leveling-plates; r 
leveling screws; d, tangent screws; <• 
clamping-screws; /, vernier; c, com 
pass; /«,/»', levels: t, vertical circle 
j, clamping-screw ; telescope. 
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ment properly, and not for the determination of zenith 
distance or declination. The idea of having an instru- 
ment fixed in the plane of the meridian is as old at least 
as the time of Ptolemy. The first transit-instrument, as 
the word is now understood, was constructed in 16S9 by 
the Danish astronomer Olaus Roemer. In 1704 Roemer 
constructed a private observatory near Copenhagen, into 
which he put a transit-instrument combined with a verti- 
cal circle for measuring declinations. This was the first 
transit-circle made.— Prime vertical transit-instru- 
ment. See .prime. 

transition (tran-sisli'on), n. [< F. transition = 
Pr. transitio = Sp. transicion = Pg. iransigao = 
It. transizionCy < L. transition), a passing over 
or away, < transire, go or pass over: see transit 
cut, transit .] 1. Passage from one place, state, 
or act to another; change: as, a sudden trans- 
ition from anger to mirth; a state of transi- 
tion. 

Thence, by a soft transition, we repair 
From earthly vehicles to these of air. 

Pope, R. of the I., i. 49. 
What sprightly transitions does she make from an 
opera or a sermon to an ivory comb or a pincushion ! 

Addison, Spectator, No. 45. 
When Bunyan passed from this horrible condition [of 
doubt] into a state of happy feeling, his mind was nearly 
overthrown by the transition. Southey, Bunyan, p. 33. 

2. In rhet., a passing from one subject to an- 
other. 

So here the archangel paused 
Betwixt the world destroy’d and world restored. . . . 
Then, with transition sweet, new speech resumes. 

Milton, P. L., xii. 5. 

3. In musiCy same (usually) as modulation. 
Sometimes, however, the term is used more precisely 
either for a sudden, abrupt shift from one tonality to 
another unrelated to it, or for a modulation without 
change of mode. The latter is the technical usage of the 
tonic sol-faists. 

4. In gcol , the English form of the name (used 
attrihutively or as an adjective) given by Wer- 
ner to certain strata which he investigated in 
northern Germany, and found to have, to a cer- 
tain extent, tho mineral character of the so- 
called primitive rocks, while also exhibiting 
indications of a mechanical origin, and even 
containing occasional fossils, thus indicating 
a transition or passago from primary to secon- 
dary. The name was afterward extended so as to em- 
brace rocks of similar character in other regions. The 
argillaceous sandstone called by the Germans grauuackc 
(see graywacke) formed a part of the transition formation, 
and it was the rocks previously called gramcackc and 
transition limestone which Muichison studied in Eng- 
land and Wales, and to which, having worked out their 
order of succession, he gave the name of Silurian. See 
Silurian. 

5. In art hist ., an epoch or stage of change 
from one style or state of development in art 
to the next succeeding; especially, in Greek 
art, the stage of change from tho archaic to the 
bloom of art, and in medieval art, that from 
the round-arched or Romanesque to the Point- 
ed stylo — Transition resistance. See resistance . — 
Transition-tint. See specific rotatory poiccr , under ro- 
tatory . — Transition tumor, a tumor which, upon recur- 
ring after removal, tends to assume a malignant form. 

transitional (tran-sisli'on-al or -sizh'on-al), a. 
[< transition 4- -a 7.] 1. Of or pertaining to 

transition; containing, involving, or denoting 
transition; changing; passing: as, tho trans- 
itional stages of a tadpole; tho transitional 
plumage of a molting bird. (The word may have a 
strong sense, like metamorphie or iransmutational( see dcf. 
2), but is usually much weaker, and more nearly synony- 
mous with transitory or transient.] 

One of the commonest transitional rocks deserves in 
several respects a further description. 

Darwin , Geol. Observations, i. CG. 
At Parenzo, the real charm is to he found in the traces 
which it keeps of the great transitional ages when Roman 
and Teuton stood side by side. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 100. 
Every period, however original and creative, has a 
transitional aspect in its relation to the years before and 
after. Stedman, Viet. Poets, p. 14. 

2. In biol.y of intermediate or intergraded char- 
acter between two or more species, genera, 
etc., and thus, as it were, exhibiting or illus- 
trating a transition from one to another form 
of organic life; transmutation al : as, a transi- 
tional specimen; also, pertaining to or effect- 
ing such transmutation: as, a transitional the- 
ory; a transitional process. — 3. Specifically, in 
art, relating to, characterizing, or belonging to 
an epoch or stage of change from one sty 1 ? or 
state of development to the next succeeding, 
and especially to that between archaism and 
full development in Greek art, and to that 
between the Romanesque and the Pointed in 
medieval art.— Transitional epithelium. See epi- 
thelium. 

transitionally (trim-sisli'on-al-i or -sizli'on- 
al-i), adv. In a transitional manner. Nature, 
XLI. 514. 


Transit ol Venus. 
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transition ary (trau-sish'on-a-ri), a. [< transi- 
tion + -ary.] Same ns transitional. Imp . Diet. 
transitive' (tran'si-tiv), a. and n. [< F. tran- 
sit! f = Pr. transmit ~ Sp. Pg. It. Iransitivo = 
P. ' Iran side/ = G. Sw. Dan. transitiv, < LL. 
transiting transitive, passing over (applied to 
verbs), < L. transire, pass or go over: see transit.] 

1. a. 1. Having the power of passing, or mak- 
ing transition ; passing over into something. 

Cold is active and transitive into bodies adjacent, as 
well as beat. Dacon, Nat. Jiist., § 70. 

Acts may l>c called transitive when the motion is com- 
municated from the person of the agent to some foieign 
body: that is, to such a foretell body on which the effects 
of it arc considered as being material, as where a man 
runs against you, or throws water in your face 

Dentham , lntrod. to Morals and Legislation, vii. lx 

2. Effected by, or existing ns the result of, trans- 
ference or extension of signification; deriva- 
tive; secondary; metaphorical. [Rare.] 

Although by far the greater part of the transitive or de- 
rivative applications of words depend on casual and unac- 
countable caprices of the feelings or the fancy, there are 
certain cases in which they open a very interesting field 
of philosophical speculation. D. Stewart. 

3. Ingram., taking n direct object; followed 
by a substantivo in an accusative relation: 
said of a verb, or of tlio action expressed by a 
verb. Transitive is opposed to intransitive ; hut the dis- 
tinction, though practically valuable, is only of minor im- 
portance, since no transitive verb is in English incapable 
of intransitive use, and also mam intranet! ves can be used 
transitively, and verbs that are transit!* e in one language 
arc the opposite in another, and so on. Abbre* iated t. and 
trans. 

4. Serving as a medium or means of transition. 
[Rare.] 

An Imago that is understood to be an imagr can never 
be made an idol; or, if it can. It must be by having the 
worship of God passed through it to God ; it must he by 
being the analogical, the imptopir, the tran*itir< , the rela- 
tive (or what shall I call It) object of Divine worship. 

Jrr. Taylor, Itnle of Come fence, II. 11. (1. 
Transitive copula, a copula which signifies a transitive 
relation.— Transitive function, a function which admits 
a system of transitive substitutions.— Transitive group. 
See group ! , — Transitive relation. See relation, X 
ii.. ii. A transitive verb. % 

transitively (tran'si-tiv-li), a dr. In n transi- 
tive manner. 

transitiveness (trnn'si-tiv-nes), it. The state 
or character of being transitive, 
transitivity (trnn-si-tiv'j-ti), »/. The character 
of being transitive, as a group, 
transitorily (trail 'si -tp-ri-li), adr. In a transi- 
tory manner; for a little while. 

I make account to be In London, transitorily, about the 
end of August. Donne. Letters, xliii. 

transitoriness (tran'si-to-ri-nes), a. The state 
of being transitory; short continuance; eva- 
nescence ; transient ness. 

The worldly man is at home in respect of his affections; 
but he K and shall be a nicer sojourner in respect of bis 
tranritorincs*. Dp. Hall, llciimins p. 202. ( Latham ) 
We . . . arc reminded of the transitnrinr of life by 
the mortuary tablets under our feet. 

Lot cel l, Among my Hooks, 2d scr , p. 173. 

transitorioust (tran-si-to'ri-us), a. f< L. Iran - 
si tori ns. transitory: see transitory.] Transitory. 

Snynt Eanswyde.abhesic ofFolkstane in Kent, in spy ml 
of the dcuyll, dyifyned christen mnrrjnge to be banco of 
all vert lies, to hatie but fmnxutoryousc frutes, anil to lie n 
fylthje corrupt) on of virginitie. 

Ilp. Dale, Eng. Votaries, 1. 

transitory (tran'si-to-ri), a. [< ME. transitoriCf 

< OF. *tr<n\dtori<', transitoirc = P. iransittnrc — 
Pr. transitori = Sp. trnnsitorio = It. traii'itorio , 

< L. transitori us, having a passageway, LL. 
passing, transitory, < transire , pass over: sec 
transit.] 1. Passing without continuing; last- 
ing only a short time; unstable and fleeting; 
speedily vanishing. 

For the Kicche«se of tills World, that Ik transit one, is 
not worthe. Mandcvfflr, '1 ‘ravels, p. 291. 

Considering thechanccHof a transitory life, I w’ould not 
answer for theo a moment. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, vii. If). 

2f. Occurring or done in passing; cursory. 
[Rare.] 

That adventure . . . gave him also a transitory view of 
that excellent Lady whom the supreme Moderator of all 
things had reserved for him. 

II. L* Estrange, Jlcign of K. Charles (cd. 1055), p. 3. 
Chose transitory. Pee chose 2 .— Transitory action, 
in law, an action which may be brought in any county, as 
actions for debt, detinue, or slander: distinguished from 
local artions, which must lie brought in the place where 
the property to be affected is. or where the transaction In 
question occurred, etc.— Transitory venuo. See venue 1. 
=Syn. 1. Fleeting, etc. (see transient), temporary, evanes- 
cent, ephemeral, momentary, short-lived, 
transit-trade (trail 'sit-trad), «. In com., the 
trade which arises from tlio passage of goods 
through one country or region to another* 

404 
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transjordanic (traus-jor-dan'ik), a. [<L. trans , 
across, + Jordanus , Jordan.] Situated across 
or beyond the Jordan. [Rare.] 

Abalaa. The Egyptian name of a transjordanic tow ? n. 

Cooper, Archaic Diet., p. 8: 

translatable (trans-la'ta-bl), a. [< translate + 
-able.] Capable of being’translated, or rendered 
into another language; that may bo expressed 
in other words or terms. 

What is really best in any book is translatable — any real 
insight or broad human sentiment. Emerson, Hooks. 

translatableness (triins-la'ta-bl-nes), n. The 
character of being translatable. Athcnicum, 
March 4, 1SS2, p. 27S. 

translate (trans-lat'), r. ; pret. and pp. trans- 
lated, ppr. translating. [< ME. translatcn , < OF. 
(obs.) translate r = Pr. translatin' = Sp. irasla- 
dar= It. translatarc , < M L. translatarc , transfer, 
translate, < L. translatns. pp. of transferre, bring 
over, cany over, transfer: see transfer. Cf. 
tralation.] I. trans. 1. To bear, carry, or re- 
move from one place to another; transfer; spe- 
eitically, in in cell ., to impart to (a particle or 
body) a motion in which all its parts move in 
the same direction. 

Hy turning, translating, and remming the (land) maiks 
into other places the* may destroy their enemies navies, 
he they never so man). 

Sir T. More , Ftopia (tr by Hobinson), ii. 1. 
The weeping Niohe, translated hither 
From I‘hr)gjan mountains 

D. Jonson, Cynthia's Ilcvels, i. 1. 

After dinner )ou may appear again, having translated 
your»elf out of your English elotli cloak into a light Tur- 
key grogrnm. Drkhcr, Gull’s Hornbook, p. 1)7. 

Now let the two parts while superposed be translated 
to any other position, then the piece H may he slid off and 
back to its original position. Encyc Drit , XV. 000. 

2. To transfer from ono offico or charge to an- 
other. In eerie* lair • (a) To remove from one see to an- 
other: said of a bi-hop. 

At home, at this time, died John Fecrs. Archbishop of 
York, in whose place Micceeded Matthew Hatton, trans- 
lated from the Sec of Diiiham Daher, Chronicles, p. ysi. 
(5) In Scottish Fresbytcrian churches, to transfer from 
one pastoral chaige to another, said of a c!erg)inan. 

3. To remove or eonvev to heaven without 
death. 

Hy faith Enoch was tranylatcd that he should not sec 
death Hcb. xi 5. 

4f. To put into an ecstasy; ravish; put out of 
or beside one’s self. 

He (St Pniil j was translated out of himself to behold 
It f Ilea* en| but being returned Into bimself could not 
express it Sir T. Drowne, Kcligio Medici, i. 41). 

5f. To cause to remove from one part of the 
body to another: as, to translate a disease. — 

6. To change into another form; transform. 

Himetho the peple hir knew for bir fairnessc, 

\\ ban she translated was In swiclr rlche«se. 

Chaucer, Clerk's '1‘alc, 1 329. 

He-cnter Fuck, and bottom with an nss's head. . 

Quince. HI ess thee, bottom ' bless thee! thou art trans- 
lated. Shah., if. N. I) , iii. 1. 122. 

Poets that can men Into stars translate, 

And hurle men downe under the feete of Fate. 

Drome, Spuragus Garden, lii. 5. 

7. To render into another language; express 
the sense of (something expressed in the words 
of ono language) in the words of another lan- 
guage; interpret. 

And see schullc undirstondc that I have put this boko 
out of Latyn into Frcnschc, and translated it ajen out of 
Frenscbe Into Englyssche, that every man of in) nacinun 
may undirstondc it. .Vaudeville, Travels, p xi. 

Neither of the rivals {Pope and Tickclll can be said to 
have translated the “Iliad," unless, indeed, the word trans- 
lation be used In the sense which it hears In the “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream." Macaulay, Addison. 

8. To explain by using other words ; express in 
other terms; hence, figuratively, to present in 
another form. 

Translating into Ids own clear, pure, and flowing lan- 
guage what he found in Iwoks well known to the woilii, 
but too bulky or too dr)- for hoys and girls. 

Macaulay, Oliver Goldsmith. 

There Is a magnificent series of stalls, w hich arc simply 
the Intricate embroidery of the tombs translated into pol- 
ished oak. II. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 217. 

9. To make clear or evident to the mind or 
to the senses without speech; convey to the 
mind or the senses, ns by experience. — 10. To 
manufacture from old material; especially, in 
cheap shoomnking, to make (shoes or boots) by 
using parts of old ones. [Slang.] 

Among these things arc blaiikctB, . . . translated hoots, 
mended trowscre. 

May hew, London Labour and London Poor, II. llo. 
11. In tclcy ., to retransmit (a messago). See 
translation, 7. = syn. 7 and 8. Hauler, Interpret, Trans- 
late, Construe. Render Is the most-general in Us mean- 
ing, but Is usually followed by info; as, to render Gray’s 
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“Elegy” into Latin verse; to render a learned discourse 
into vernacular. Interpret, like render, docs not neces- 
sarily mean to change to another language, but it does 
mean, as render need not, to change to intelligible form, 
generally by following the text closely: as, to interpret 
an insciiption; to interpret an address by a foreigner. 
Translate is literally to turn from one language to ano- 
ther, which is presumably one’s own. unless another is 
mentioned, but the word has, figuratively, the meaning 
of interpret. To construe is to translate or to interpret, 
gen ci ally by following along woid by word or clause by 
clause; hence the word is very often used of the work of 
a beginner: as, the painful construing of a sentence of 
Cicstu’s “Commentaries.’’ In its figurative use it retains 
much of this meaning : as, I cannot construe his language 
in any other way. .See explain. 

II. in trans. 1. To be engaged in translating, 
or practise translation. 

All these my modest merit bade translate. 

And ow n d that nine such poets made a Tate. 

Pope, Frol, to Satires, 1. 189. 
2. In tclcy., to retransmit a message automati- 
cally over another line, or over a continuation 
of the same line. 

translating-screw (trans-la'ting-skro), m. A 
screw used to move any part of a machine or 
apparatus relatively to another part or parts, 
either as a part of some general action of the 
machine or for purposes of adjustment ; specifi- 
cally, in breech-loading ordnance, a screw for 
moving in or out the wedge in the fermeturo. 
translation (truns-lii'shon), n. [< ME. trans- 
lation, translacion , < OF. (and F.) translation = 
Pr. translatio = Sp. translacion, traslacion = 
Pg. iranslaqao = It. translazionc, traslazionc , < 
L. translation) t transference, transplanting, 
version, transferring, translation, < translatns , 
pp. of transferre, transfer, translate: see trans- 
late, transfer.] 1. The act of translating, (a) The 
removing or conveying of a thing from one place to an- 
other; transportation ; removal. 

Made and done was the translacion [to Paris] . . . 

Off lied and of the glotious body [of St. Louis]. 

Rom. oj Partcnay (E. E. T. S.), 1. G206. 

The solemn translation of St. Elphege’s body from Lon- 
don to Canterbury is taken especial notice of in the Saxon 
chronicle under the year 1023. 

Rock, Church of our Fathers, III. i. 352, note. 

(b) The removal of a person from one office to another, or 
from one sphere of duty to another ; specifically, the re- 
moval of a bishop from one see to another; in Scotland, 
the removal of a cleigyman from one pastoral charge to 
another. 

Docs it follow that a law for keeping judges indepen- 
dent of the crown by preventing their translation is ab- 
solutely supciiluous*' Brougham. 

Wc can quite understand . . . Itichard I. meditating 
the translation ot the Aichbidiop of Monrcale to Canter- 
bury. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 131. 

(c) The removal of a person to heaven without death. 

Time, experience, self reflections, and God’s mercies 

make in some wcll-tempeied minds a kind of translation 
before death. Sir T. Drowne, Christ. Mor., ii. (5. 

(</) The act of tinning into nnothei language; interpre- 
tation. 

Thechiefestof his [King Athelstan’s] Works for the Ser- 
vice of God and Good of his Subjects was the Translation 
of the Hible into the Savon Tongue. 

Daher, Chronicles, p. 10. 

At best, the translation of poetry is but an imitation of 
natural flowers in cambric or wax. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 324. 

2. That which is produced by turning into an- 
other language; a version; the reproduction 
of a literary composition in a language foreign 
to that of the original. 

The English Translation of the Hible Is the best Trans- 
lation in tlic Wo: Id. Sdden, Table-Talk, p. 20. 

3f. In rhrt., transference of the meaning of a 
word or phrase; metaphor. 

Metaphors, far-fet, hinder to he understood; and, nf- 
feeted, lose their grace , or when the person fetchcth his 
translation* ft am a wiong place. D. Jonson. 

4. In wed., a change in the seat of a disease ; 
metastasis. 

Ilfs disease was an asthma; the cause a metastasis or 
translation of hummus fiom his joints to his lungs. 

Ilarvcy. 

5. The process of manufacturing from old ma- 
terial. [Slang.] 

Translation, as I understand it (said my Informant), is 
this — to take a worn old pair of shoes n; boots, and by 
repelling them make them appeal as if left off with hard- 
ly any wear, as if they weto only soiled. 

Mayhem, London Labour and London Foor, II. 40. 

6. In mcclt., motion in which thero is no rota- 
tion ; rotation round an infinitely distant axis. 

A change of place in which there is no rotation is called 
a translation In a rotation the different parts of the body 
are moving in different wavs, but in a translation all parts 
move in the same way. If'. K. Clifford, Lectures, II. 12. 

7. In tdeg., the automatic retransmission of a 
message received on one lino over another, or 
overa continuation of the same line. This is used 
on long lines to increase speed of working, and nlso at re- 
ceiving stations, and the translation is made from tlio line- 
ch cult to a local elicit it containing a local battery and tlio 
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receiving-instrument, the object being to obtain a strong 
current to work the sounder or recorder. — Energy of 
translation, equation of translation, principle of 
translation, surface of translation. Sec energy, etc. 
— Translation of a feast, the postponement to some 
future day of the observance of a feast, when the day of 
its ordinary observance falls upon a festival of superior 
rank. =Syn. 1. (rf) Translation, Errsum, rendering. Trans- 
lation and version are often the same in meaning. Trans- 
lation is rather the standard woid. IVrw'on is more likely 
to he employed in proportion to the antiquity of the 
work : as, the Syriac version; Dryden’s version of the Nun’s 
Priest’s Talc ; it is also more commonly used of the llible 
than of other books: as, a comparison of the authorized 
with the revised version. Where translations ditler, they 
are often spoken of as versions, as Lord Deiby's and Mr. 
Bryant’s translations or versions of Homer. Version ap- 
plies more to the meaning, translation more to the style. 
Each has meanings not shared by the other, 
translational (trims-hVshon-al), a. [< trans- 
lation + -<;/.] Pertaining to or having the char- 
acter of translation. Soo translation, G. 

The whole translational energy . . . must ultimately 
become transfoiined . . . into \ibtationat onergy. 

Philos Mag., oth ser. t XXX. clxxxli. 95. 

translatitioust (trans- lsl-tisk'us), a. [< L. 
translatiaus, translatitius, handed clown, trans- 
mitted, hereditary t < transit! t us, pp. of trans- 
ferre , transfer, translate: sec translate. Cf. 
tralatitious.] 1. Transmitted; transferred; he- 
reditary. 

I have frequently doubted w bother it he a pure indigene, 
or translatitious. Evelyn S}hn, I. iv. § 8. 

2. Same as tralatitious. 

A delegated translatitious Majesty we allow. 

Milton, Answer to .S.ilinasttis, vli. 170. 

translative (trims' la-tiv ), a. [= Sp. transit i- 
tiro, traslatirn = It. trashitirn ; ns trnnslntr + 
-ire.] Pointing or pertaining to translation; 
especially, involving transference of meaning; 
metaphorical. [Hare.] 

If our feete Povtienll want these mmlltlos, it ran not be 
sayd n footo in senee trandutiue ns lie re 

Puttenham, Aite of Eng. Poesle, p. 5d. 

translator (trans-hVtqr), u. [= F. translate ur 
= It. traslaton (ef. Sp. Pg. trnslndador = It. 
traslatatorc), < L. Danslator, one who transfers 
or interprets, < translatu s, pp. of transit rrr, 
transfer, translate: see tunislati .] One who 
or that which translates. 

The changer ami translator of kjngedom* ami tymes. 

Jvyr, r.\|K><*. of Daniel, v. 
Spcclfteallj -(o) One who mnlus sot milling spokm or 
written in one langunire into another as, he held the 
olllce of public translator 

A noble author would not he pursued too o!o«w by n 
translator. \\ e lose Ins -pn it when we think to take hh 
bod}. Dryden, Orig and i’log of Satire 

(5) A cobbler of n low class, who manufm lures hm»tfl and 
shoes from tbeinateri.il «»f old ones selling them at a low 
price to second- hand dialeis. |sh»ng | 

The cobbler is nifiotitidif >«»u don’t call him Mr Trans- 
lator. Tom tlruirn, Moiks, 111. 7.1. (Paries.) 

(e) ;>/. Second-hand boots mi tided ami sold at alow price. 
(Slang.) 

A costermonger . . . will part with ever) thing rnthir 
than his hoots, and to wear a pair of Fecund-hand ones, or 
translators (a* the} are callid), is felt its a bitter degrada- 
tion h} thun all 

Mayhnr, London Labour and London Poor, I 51 
(d) In tetri , a scnslthe riccning-iustrutncnt lined for 
retransmitting a message, or f»»i translation commonly 
cnlkd a rclao. (e) An> instrnmuit for coni ertltig one form 
of energ> into anothi r thus, llie magneto-electric engine 
which transforms the power of a btcam-ingine Into elec- 
tricity is a trau'latnr. 

translatory ( t runs' Ifi-to-ri ), a. {< translate + 
•ory.] 1. TnmstVrrmg : serving to translate. 

The translatory is a lie that transfers the merits of a 
man s good action to another morcdesening. Ail/uthnot. 
2. Same as translational. 

The translator y lelocit} of tile whirlwind itself. 

The Atlantic, XLIX 331. 

translatress (tnms-la'trcs), n. [(. translator + 
A woman who translates, in any sense 
of that word. 

Your great Achilles Cardinal Perron (in Trench; asnlso 
his noble Translatress, misled b> him, in English', . . . 
hath made bold with the Latin tongue 

Chilli nyirorth, Religion of Piotcstants, I. vl. § 20. 

translavationt itrinis-lfi-va'shon). 11 ■ [< I'- 

trans. over, + taratio(n-), a washing: see lave*.] 
A laving or lading from one vessel into an- 
other. 

This transla ration ought so long to lie continued out of 
one vtssell into another, uiitill such time as it have done 
casting am residence downward 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, \\.\iv. It*. 

transleithan (trans-lFtlmn), a. [< trans- + 
Lcitha (see def.) + -an.] lieyoml the Leitlm, a 
river flowing partly alongthi* boundary between 
Hungary and the archduchy of Austria : noting 
that division of the empire of Austria-Hungary 
which lias its seat in Budapest. Compare Aus- 
trian^. 
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transliterate (trans-lit' e-rat), v. t . ; pret. and 
pp. transliterated , ppr. "transliterating. [< L. 
trans, over, 4* litcra, letter: see letter**, literate.] 
To express or write, as words of a language 
having peculiar alphabetic characters, in the al- 
phabetic characters of another language ; spell 
(the same, or approximately the same, sound) 
in different characters. 

Greek names transliterated into a Latin alphabet are 
subject to the laws of Latin phonology. 

Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, I., PrcL, p. ix. 

transliteration (trhiis-lit-e-ra'shon), n. [< 
transliterate 4- -ton.] The act of transliterat- 
ing; the rendering of a letter or letters of one 
alphabet by equivalents in another. 

The transliteration docs not profess to give all the exact 
vocalic differences. The Academy, June 23, 1890, p. 448. 

transliterator (trans-lit'o-va-tor), n. [< trans- 
literate 4- -or 1 .] One who transliterates; one 
who makes a transliteration. 

It seems to have been the object of the tramlitcrator to 
represent, at least approximately, in Anglo-Saxon letters 
the current pronunciation of the Greek words. 

J. Iladlcy, Essays, p. 128. 

translocalization (truus-lo^kal-i-za'slion), n. 
[< trans - 4- localization.] Saine as transloca- 
tion. 

ratients often unfold a train of reminiscence extempore 
upon any theme, and sometimes cannot repeat the same 
pseudo-cxperlenco twice alike, translocalizations In time 
being especially common. Amer.Jour. Psychol., I. 933. 

translocate (trans-lo'kut), r. t. ; pret. and pp. 
translocated , ppr. translocating. [< L. trans, 
over, 4- locatus, pp. of locate , place: see locate.'] 
To cause to change place, or to exchange places ; 
put in a different relative position; displace; 
dislocate. 

In the Ilatrachlans the libs have been translocated from 
the original position on the luterccntrmn to the iieum 
pophyses. -liner. Sat., XXI. OIL 

translocation (trans-lq-ka'shon), n. [< trans- 
4* location.'] Tho act of translocating, or tlic 
state of being translocated. Also translocal i- 
cation. 

The translocation of the coals of beasts Into such matter 
as Is most Httlng for them. 

I)r. II. More, Immortal, of Soul, ill. 13. 

translucet (trans-ins'), r. t. [< L. transluccrc , 
shine across or througli: see translucent.] To 
shine through. 

Let Joy frnmhar thy Beauties* blandishment. 

Danes , Holy lloode, p. 20. (Davies.) 

translucence (trans- UV foiis), u. [< translu- 
ccn(t) 4 -ir.] Same ns trunsluccncy. 
translucency (trans-hVsqn-si), n. [As trans- 
Incr nee (see -<•//).] The property of being trans- 
lucent. 

The spheres 

'Mint fijdeht thy crystalline translveencie. 

Davies, W Ittc’s rilgriuinge, rig. C Iv. h. (Latham.) 

translucent (trans-UVsont), a. [< L. transln- 
cni(t-)s, ppr. of transluccrc, shine across or 
through. < trans, over, + luccrc, shine: see lu- 
cent. Cf. tralurcnt.] 1. Transmitting rays of 
light, without being transparent, ns alabaster. 

The subtle essence acted on him like n charmed draught, 
and caused the opaque sub*dniice of hl« animal being to 
grow transparent, or at least translucent ; so that a spir- 
itual gleam was transmitted through It with a clearer lus- 
tre than hitherto. Hawthorne, Se\eu Gables, vJl. 

2. Transparent; clear. 

The golden cw’r n mahl obsequious brings, 
Replenish’d from the cool, tranduccnl springs. 

Poj*\ Odyssey, i. ISO. 

translucently (trans-lu'sent-li), a tic. Ill a 
translucent manner. Drayton, Edward IV. to 
Mistress Shore, Annotation 3. 
translucid (tratib-hVsid), a. [= F. translucidc 
= Sp. traslucido = Pg. translucido = It. trans- 
lurido, traslucido, < L. translucidus , traslucidus, 
shining through, < transluccrc , shine through: 
sec translucent. Cf. lucid.] Translucent. 
Flowers whose purple and tranducid howls 
Stand ever mantling with aerial dew. 

Shelley, Prometheus Unbound, Hi. 3. 

transllinar (trails -hVn iir), a. [( L. trans, across, 
+ Inna, moon: see faimr.] Being beyond the 
moon : opposed to sublunary. Dragton , To Hen- 
ry Hey nolds. 

translunary (trans'lu-im-ri), a. Same ns trans- 
lunar. 

transmarine (trans-lna-ren , ), a. [< F. trans- 
mar in = Pg. transmariho = Sp. It. transmarine), 
trasmarino, < L. transmarinus, beyond or from 
beyond sea, < trans, over, + marc, sea, marinas, 
of the sen, marine: see marine.] Located or 
existing beyond tho sea. 

Their Dutch appellations are really too hard 
To be brought into verse by a frnnwnarinc Bard. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 19. 
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transmeable (trans'me-a-bl), a. [< L. /raws* 
mcarc , tramcarc, go over or through (see trans- 
mcatc ), + -able.] Capable of being transmeated 
or traversed. Bailey , 1727. [Rare.] 
transmeate (trans'me-at), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
transmeated, ppr. trdnsmeating. [< L. trans- 
meatus, iramcatus, jip. of transmeare , tramcarc , 
go over or through, < trans, over, 4- mcarc , go, 
pass: see meatus. Cf. permeate.] To pass over 
or beyond. Coles. [Rare.] 
transmeation (trfcns-me-a'shon), n. [< trans- 
meate + -ton.] The act of transmeating, or 
passing through. Bailey , 1731. [Rare.] 
transmedian (truns-me'di-an), a. and it. [< 
trans- + median.] I. a. Passing or lying across 
tho median line of the body, as a muscle. Also 
mediotransversc. 

II. n. Tho transmedian muscle of a brachio- 
pod. T. Davidson, Encyc. Brit., IV. 193. 
transmeridional (trans-me-rid'i-o-ual), a. [< 
trans- + meridian + -a l (see meridional).] Cross- 
ing a meridian ; forming au angle with a merid- 
ian. 

How the Mediterranean nnd Indian Ocean shores came 
to have general transmeridional trends is a question 
which must find its solution in the events of Mesozoic 
and Crcnozoic geological history. 

Winrhcll, World-Life, p. 355. 

transmewt (trans-mu'), r. t. [Also transmuc; 
< ME. transmewen , transmuen , transmutccn, < 
OF. transmucr = Pr. transmndar , trasmudar = 
Sp. transmit tat', trasmutar = Pg. transmndar = 
It. transmuiarc, trasmutare, < L. transmutarc, 
change into another form : see transmute. Cf. 
;ttctr3i] To transmute; transform; metamor- 
phose. 

Thow- moost me ferst frnimnuircn in a stoon. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iv.4C7. 

Men into stones therewith he could transmew. 

Spender, E. (?., I. vli. 35. 

To fran.<»inr thyself from a holy hcimit into a sinful 
forester. Scott, Ivanhoc. xx. 

transmigrant (trims'mi-grant), a. nnil n. [< L. 
transmigrant!-)/!, of traiismigrnrc, trnusmi- 
grnto: ‘soo transmigrate .] I. a. Passing into 
unotlicr country or state for residence, or into 
■mother form or body; migrating. Imp. Diet. 

II. ii. 1. One fvho migrates or leaves his own 
country nnd i>ns3es into another for settlement ; 
a colonist. 

There arc other . . . implicit confcilerations. That of 
colonies, or transmigrant*, towards their mother notion. 

Paeon, Holy Wnr. 

2. One who passes into another state or body. 
Imp, Diet. 

transmigrate (truns'mi-grat), r . ; pret. nnd pp. 
transmigrated, ppr. transmigrating. [< L. trails- 
migratiis, pp. of transmigrarc (> it. trasmigrarc 
= Sp. transmigrar, trasiiiigrar = F. transmigrer), 
remove from one place to another, < trans, over, 
+ migrarc, depart, migrate: soo migrate. Cf. 
emigrate, immigrate.] I. intrans. 1. To mi- 
grate ; pass from one country or jurisdiction to 
another for the purpose of residing in it. 

This complexion . . . is evidently maintained by gener- 
ation, . . . so that strangers contract it not, and the natives 
which tranoniyrnte nmit it. not without commixture. 

Sir T. Browne, Yulg. Err., vl. 10. 

2. To pnss from ono body into another; be 
transformed ; specifically, to become incarnate 
in ft different body; metempsychosizc. 

It (the crocodile] lives l>y that which noun she th it ; and, 
the elements once out of it, it tranoniyrates. 

Shak., A. and C., ii. 7. 51. 

Rabbi Benjamin oT Tmlela records in the 12th century* 
of the Druses of Mount Hcimou: “They say that the soul 
of a virtuous man Is transferred to the body of a new-born 
child, whereas that of the xieious transmigrates into a 
dog, or some other animal." 

K. B. Tylor, Trim. Culture, IT. 13. 

II. trans. To cause to pass or migrate from 
ono region or state of existence to another. 

Excellent Spirits nrc not by Death extinguished or neg- 
lected, hut me rather transmigrated from the earth, to 
reigne with tho I’owt rs aboue. 

Hey wood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 4C3. 

transmigration (trims-mi-grii'shon), n. [< ME. 
traiismigraeioiiii, < OP. (nnd F.) transmigration 
— Sp. transniigracion, Immigration = Pg. trans- 
m ig ratlin = It. trasmigraeianc, < LL. transmi- 
grittio(n-), < h. transmigrarc, transmigrate: see 
'transmigrate.] Tho act of transmigrating; pas- 
sago from one place, state, or form into another. 

Lately hath this pecrlesse man [Isaac Casahonus] made 
a happy transmigration out of France into our renowned 
island of great liritninc. Coryat, Crudities, I. 43. 

What see I on any side but the transmigrations of Pro- 
tens? Emerson, History. 

Specifically— (a) In phy-dol., the passage of cells through 
a membrane or tho wall of a vessel : as, the transmigration 
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of the white blood-corpuscles from the capillaries into the 
surrounding tissues in commencing inflammation. (6) The 
supposed passing of the soul into another body after death • 
metempsychosis; reincarnation. 

In life's next scene, if transmigration be, 

Some bear or lion Is reserv’d for thee. 

Dryden, Aurengzebe, iii. l. 
The theory of the Transmigration of Souls, which has 
indeed risen from its lower stages to establish itself among 
the huge religious communities of Asia, great in history, 
enormous even in present mass, yet arrested and as it 
seems henceforth unprogressive in development ; but the 
more highly educated world has rejected the ancient be- 
lief, and it now only survives in Europe in dwindling 
remnants. E. B. Tylor, ITim. Culture, II. 2. 

transmigrationism (trans-mi-gra'shon-izm), n. 
[< transmigration + - ism .] The theory or doc- 
trine of metempsychosis. Fortnightly Ilcv . , 
N. S., XLIII. 103. ’ 

transmigrator (trans'mi-gra-tor), n. [< trans- 
migrate 4- -or 1 .] One who transmigrates, 
trahsmigratory (trans-mi'gra-to-ri), a. [< 
transmigrate 4- -ory.] Passing jfrom one place, 
body, or state to another, 
transmisst, v. t. [< L. transmissus, pp. of trans- 
mittcrc , transmit: see transmit.'] To transmit. 
Bag. Any reversions yet? nothing transmiss'df 
liime. No gleanings, James? no trencher analects? 

W. Cartwright , The Ordinary (1651). (Nares.) 

transmissibility (trims-mis-i-bil'i-ti), n. [< 
transmissible + -ity (see - bility ).] The character 
of being transmissible. 

Lately the transmissibility of acquired mental faculties 
has come to be an acknowledged fact. 

E. Montgomery, Mind, IX. 370. 

transmissible (trans-mis'i-bl), a. [= OF. trans- 
missible = Pg. transmissive!, < L. as if * trails - 
missibilis, < transmittcre, pp. transmissus, trans- 
mit (see transmit ), + -iblc.] Capable of being 
transmitted, in any sense. 

Wisely discarding those establishments which have con- 
nected with hereditary possessions in the soil, and trans- 
missible dignities in the state. Everett, Orations, I. 21G. 

transmission (truns-mish'on), n. [= F. trans- 
mission = Sp. transmision, trasmiston = Pg. 
transmissao = It. trasmissionc, < L. transmis- 
sion-), a sending over, passage, < transmittcre, 
send over, transmit: see transmit.] I. The act 
of transmitting, or the state of being transmit- 
ted; transmittal; transference. 

Although an author's style may lose somewhat liy trans- 
mission, it loses little in prose if it is good for anything; 
not so in poetry. 

Landor, Iinag. Conv., Alflcri and Metastasio. 

2. In bio!., specifically, same as heredity. 

An organism, as a rule, inherits — that is to say, is born 
with — the peculiarities of its parents; this is known as 
Transmission. E. It. Lankcstcr, Degeneration, p. 13. 

3. In physics, a passing through, as of light 
through glass or other transparent body, or of 
radiant heat through a diathennanous body. 

Each transparent substance lias its own rate of trans- 
mission tor ether-waves of each particular frequency, 

A. Danicll, Prin. of Physics, p. 459. 

transmissive (trans-mis'iv), a. [< L. trans- 
mittcre, pp. transmissus, transmit (see transmit ), 
+ -ire.] Transmitted; derived from one to 
another; sent. 

His praise, eternal on the faithful stone, 

Had with transmissive honour grac’d his Son. 

Fenton, in Pope’s Odyssey, i. 308. 
transmit (trans-mit'), v. t. ; pret. and pp. trans- 
mitted , ppr. transmitting. [= F. transmettre = 
Sp. transmits , trasmitir = Pg. transmittir — It. 
trasmettere , < L. transmittcre , tramitterc , cause 
to go across, send over, despatch, transmit, < 
trans, over, + mittere , send: see mission.] 1. 
To send over, onward, or along; hand along or 
down; transfer; communicate: as, to transmit 
a letter or a memorial; to transmit despatches. 

Whatever they learn and know is transmitted from one 
to another. Bacon, Fable of Perseus. 

To solicite this Peace, Peter Reuben the famous rich 
Painter of Antwerp ... as Agent was transmitted hither. 
II. L' Estrange, Reign of K. Charles (ed. 1655), p. 100. 
Resolving to transmit to posterity not only their names 
and blood, but their principles also. 

D. Webster, Speech, Concord, Sept. 30, 1834. 

2. To suffer to pass through; conduct. 

A love which pure from soul to soul might pass, 

As light transmitted through a crystal glass. 

Dryden, Tyrannic Love, v. 1. 
The shell of sense, growing daily thinner and more 
transparent, transmitted the tremor of his quickened 
spirit. II. James, Jr., Passionate Pilgrim, p. 107. 

Bevel-gear transmitting dynamometer. Same as 
balance-dynamometer. 

transmittable (trans-init'a-bl), a. [< transmit 
4* -able.] Transmissible, 
transmittal (trans-rait'al), n. [< transmit 4* 
-ah] Transmission. 
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The transmittal to England of two-thirds of the revenues 
of Ireland. Sicift. 

Letter of transmittal, a written official communica- 
tion from one person to another, notifying or advising 
the recipient that other documents, which usually ac- 
company the letter, are sent or otherwise made over to 
him by the writer. The phrase is official or technical in 
various departments of the United States government. 

transmittance (trans-mit'ans), n. [< transmit 
+ - ancc .] The act of transmitting, or the state 
of being transmitted; transmission; transfer, 
transmitter (trans-mit'er), n. [< transmit 4 
-cri.] One who or that which transmits. 

The one transmitter of their ancient name, 

Their child. Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 

Specifically — (a) In Meg., the sending or despatching in- 
strument, especially that under the automatic system, in 
which a paper strip with perforations representing the 
Morse or a similar alphabet is passed rapidly through an 
instrument called an auUnnatic transmitter, in which con- 
tacts are made by metallic points wherever a perforation 
occurs, and are prevented where the paper is unpierced. 
E II. Knight. (6) In telephony, the micioplionic or other 
apparatus, together with the funnel for receiving the 
\oice and conveiging the waves of sound upon the thin 
iron diaphragm. See telephone. 
transmittible (trans-mit 'i-bl), a. [< transmit 
4- -iblc.] 1. Transmissible. — 2f. Capable of 
being put or projected across. 

A transmittible gallery over any ditch or breach in a 
town- wall. 

Marquis of Worcester, Century of Inventions, § 73. 

[(Latham.) 

transmogrification (tra.ns-mog // ri-fi-ka / shon), 
n. [< transmogrify 4- -at ion.] The act of trans- 
mogrifying, or the state of being transmogri- 
fied. [Humorous and contemptuous.] 

But of all restorations, reparations, and transmogrifica- 
tions, that inflicted upon the “Cnidian Venus” [an un- 
draped statue, which has been partially draped in painted 
tin] of the Vatican is the most grotesque. 

The Nation, March 20, 1884, p. 250. 

transmogrify (trans-mog'ri-fi), v. (.; pret. and 
pp. transmogrified , ppr. transmogrifying. [For- 
merly also transmography ; a substitute for 
transform , the termination -mography simulat- 
ing a Gr. origin (cf. geography , etc.), -mogrify 
a L. origin (cf. modify).] To transform into 
some other person or thing, as by magic; con- 
vert or transform in general. [Humorous and 
contemptuous.] 

I begin to think . . . that some wicked enchanters have 
transmographied my Dnlcinea. 

Fielding, Love in Several Masques, v. 4. 
Jonathan was for an instant paralysed by our impu- 
dence; but just as we were getting before the wind, he 
yawed, and let drive his whole broadside; and fearfully 
did it transmogrify us. M. Scott, Tom Cringle's Log, iii. 

transmontane (trans-mon-tan'), a. [< ME. 
transmontane, < OF. transmontane, < L. transition - 
taints, beyond the mountains, < trails , beyond, 
4 mon(t-)s, mountain, montanus, of a moun- 
tain: see mountain. Cf. tramontane , tramoun- 
tain. Cf. also ultramontane.] Across or beyond 
a mountain or mountains. 

In that Lond, ne in many otliere bezonde that, no man 
may see the Sterre transmontane, that is clept the Sterre 
of the See, that is unmevable, and that is toward the 
Northe, that we clepen the Lode Sterre. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 180. 
Trans-monlanc commerce. Science, III. 220. 

transmorphism (trims -mor'fizm), n. [< L. 
traus , over, + Gr. yop<j>y, form, 4 -ism.] The 
evolution of one thing from another; the trans- 
formation of one thing into another. 

The Democriteans evolve the higher from the lower by 
the operation of chance. Proof there is none, and we 
will therefore substitute for the guess of Iransmarphism 
the assertion of a metaschematism intentionally devised 
for ethical ends by the moral ruler of the world. 

Amer. Jour. Philol., IX. 417. 

transmovef (trans-mi>v'), v. t. [< L. transmo- 
vcrc, remove, transfer, < traus, over, + movcrc, 
move: see more.] To transform. 

Next Satume was, ... 

That to a Centaure did him selfe transmove. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. xi. 43. 

transmuef (trans-mu'), v. t. See transmew. 
transmutability (trans-mu-ta-bil'i-ti), n. [< 
transmutable + -ity (see -bit ity).] " The prop- 
erty of being transmutable ; susceptibility of 
change into another nature or substance; 
transmutableness. 

transmutable (trans-mu' ta-bl), a. [< ME. trans- 
mutable, < OF. * transmutable = Sp. transmuta- 
ble, < L. as if * transmit tabil is, < transmutarc, 
transmute: see transmute.] Capable of being 
transmuted, or changed into a different sub- 
stance, or into something of a different form 
or nature. 

Oure 5 essencie is the instrument of alle vertues of thing 
transmutable if tliei be putt in it, encreessynge an hun* 
drid foold her worchingis. 

Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivali), p. 14. 
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The fluids and solids of an animal body are easily trans- 
mutable into one another. Arbuthnol, Aliments. 

transmutableness (trans-mu' ta-bl -nes), n. 
Transmutability. 

Some learned modern naturalists have conjectured at 
the easy transmutableness of water. Boyle , Works, III. 69. 

transmutably (trans-mu' ta-bli), adv. ‘With or 
through transmutation ; with capacity of being 
changed into another substance or nature, 
transmutant (trans-mu'tant), a. In math., re- 
placing facients of a covariant by first derived 
functions of a contravariant, or facients of a 
contravariant by first derived functions of a 
covariant. 

transmutatet (trans'mu-tat), v. t. [< L. trans- 
mu tatus, pp. of transmutarc, change, shift, trans- 
fer: see transmute.] To transmute; change. 

Here fortune her faire face first transmutated. 

Vicars, tr. of Virgil. (Nares.) 

transmutatet (trans'mu-tat), a. [< L. trans- 
mutatus, pp. : see the verb.] Transmuted; 
changed. 

As if the fiery part of the candle were annihilated, or 
transmutatc, as some philosophers imagine, when the can- 
dle goeth out, and were not fire and in action still. 

Baxter, Dying Thoughts. 

transmutation (trans-mu-tfi'shon), n. [< ME. 
transmutacioun, < OF. transm ui'acion, F. trans- 
mutation =r Pr. transm utacio = Sp. transmuta- 
cion, trasmutacion = Pg. transm utagfio = It. 
trasmutazionc,<. L. transmutatio(n-), a changing, 
a shifting, < transmutarc, change, transmute: 
see transmute.] 1. The act of transmuting, or 
the state of being transmuted ; change into an- 
other substance, form, or nature. 

I seie to you truly that this is the hi^cste maistrie that 
may be in transmutacioun of kynde, for rigt feu r e lechis 
now lyuynge knowe this prinytee. 

Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivali), p. 15. 

Within our experimental range of knowledge there is no 
transmutation of elements, and no destruction or cieation 
of matter. A. Danicll, Prin. of Physics, p. 193. 

(a) In alchemy, the changing of baser metals into metals 
of greater value, especially into gold or silver. 

The conversion ... as if silver should be turned to 
gold, or iron to copper ... is better called, for distinc- 
tion sake, transmutation. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 338. 

(b) Ingeom., the change or reduction of one figure or body 
into another of the same area or solidity but of a different 
form, as of a triangle into a square; transformation, (c) 
In biol., tlie change of one species into another by any 
means ; trunspeciation ; transformism. The history of the 
idea or of the fact runs parallel with that of transformism, 
from an eaily crude or vulgar notion akin to that in- 
volved in the alchemy of metals (see above) to the mod- 
ern scientific conception of transmutation as an evolu- 
tionary process, or the gradual modification of one species 
into another by descent witli modification through many 
generations. 

The transmutation of plants one into another is “inter 
magnalia naturre”: for the transmutation of species is, in 
the vulgar philosophy, pronounced impossible; . . . but 
seeing there appear some manifest instances of it, the 
opinion of impossibility is to be rejected. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 525. 

As a paleontologist I have from the beginning stood 
aloof from this new theory of tran<mulalion now so wide- 
ly admitted by the scientific world. 

Agassiz, quoted in Daw'sou’s Nature and the Bible, 
[App. B, p. 241. 

2. Successive change ; alternation ; inter- 
change. 

This wrecchcd worldes*<ran.s?mdaaoim, 

As wele or wo, now poure and now honour. 

Chaucer, Fortune, 1. 1. 
And the constant change and transmutation 
Of action and of contemplation. 

Longfellow, Golden Legend, iii. 
Transmutation glaze, a name given to certain porcelain 
glazes which have an iridescent changeable luster. -Syn. 
1. See transform, v. t. 

transmutationist (trans-mu-ta'shon-ist), n. 
[< transmutation + -ist.] One who believes in 
transmutation, as of metals in alchemy or of 
species in natural history; a transformist. See 
transformism, and transmutation, 1 («) (c). 

Naturalists, being convinced by him [Dartvin] as they 
had not been by the transmutationistsot fifty years’ earlier 
date, were compelled to take an entirely nerv view of the 
significance of all attempts at framing a “ natural ” classi- 
fication. Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 809. 

transmutative (trans-mu'ta-tiv), a. [< trans- 
mutatc + -ire.] Pertaining to or characterized 
hv transmutation. 

It is this conception which later developed into the the- 
ory of an actual transmutative development of lower Into 
higher organisms. Encyc. Bril., XXIV. 815. 

transmute (trans-mut')i e. t. ; pret. and pp. 
transmuted, ppr. transmuting. [< late ME. trans- 
mittal, < L. transmutarc, cliauge, transmute, < 
trails, over, + inutarc, change: see mute 2 , mcic-’ 1 . 
Cf. transition-, the earlier form.] To change from 
one nature, form, or substance into another; 
transform. 
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Lord, %vlmt an alcliymist art thou, whose skill 
Transmutes to perfect good from perfect ill ! 

Quar/cs, Emblems, iv. 4. 
A state of feeling in which the reasons which had acted 
on her conscience seemed to be transmuted into mere Belf- 
regard. Gconjc Eliot, Mill on the Floss, vi. 13. 

= Syn. Metamorphose, etc. Sec transform. 

transmuted (triiiis-niu'tcd), p. a. 1. Changed 
into another substance, form, or nature. — 2. 
In her., same as counter changed. 

transmuter (trans-mu 'ter), n. [< transmute + 
-rr 1 .] One who transmutes. Imp. Diet . 

transmutual (trans-mu'tu-al), a. [< trans- 4- 
mutual.] Reciprocal ; commutual. Coleridge. 
Imp. Diet. [Rare.] 

transnaturation ( t r a n s -n a 1 - u-r a ' sh on ) , v. [< 
transnaturc ,+ -ation.] Tho act or process of 
changing tho nature of anything; the state of 
being changed in nature. [Rare.] 

Pave by effecting a total transnaturation or stagnation 
of the human mind, how could a language bo prevented 
from undergoing changes? /*’. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 2b0. 

transnature (trnns-na'tur), r. t. [< trans- 4- na- 
ture .] To transfer or transform the naturo of. 
See the quotation under Irons/ lement. 

trans-Neptunian (trans-nep-tu'ni-nn), a. [< 
L. trans , beyond, + Xiptuuus, Neptune, 4- -wm.] 
In a.stron., being beyond the planet Neptune. 

transnominatet (trfttih-noiu'i-init), r. t. [< L. 
trans, over, 4* nommatus, pp. of nominare, name : 
seo nominate.'] To change the name of. [Rare.] 
lie (Domitinu) aDofrnnv nominated the two moneths of 
September and Oet«»hei to (Jenimnicus and Domiti.m 

Hey it or iff, Hierarchy of Angels p 523. 

transnormal (trnns-nor'mnl), a. [< trans- 4- 
normal .] Exceeding or beyond what is normal; 
abnormal by excess; supernormal. 

The distinctive tontines which already his | Emlpidcs's) 
quickwitted contempunuies hnmd mirrored in 111 1 * trail'-- 
normal production*. 

A. Il\ IFan/, Lug Drain Lit., Int , p. will. 

transoceanic (t rans.f»..sln;-a n 'ik). a. [< L. trims, 
beyond, 4- occanus, ocean, 4* -/«•.] 1. Located 

or existing hey o ml the ocean: as, a tran'oet an- 
te country; ol or pertaining to what is across 
t)u‘ ocean. — 2. Crossing the ocean: as, the 
transoceanic flight of a lord ; relating to the 
crossing of the ocean: as, a transoci ante theory 
of the dispersion of human races. 

I maintain against all the win Id that no man known mi) 
thing nhmit tin. friuiMifra itic puw 1 1 of migration. 

Hxhntniryh lie i , t’XLV. 4:/>. 

transom (t ran 'sum), n. [Formerly transom / , 
late MK. trannsinn : pi oh., through an OF. form 
not found, < L. transtnim, a cross-bank in a ves- 
sel, a thwart, in arch, a cross-beam, a transom; 
appar. < trans , across, 4- stifiix -tram. Some 
take it to be an uecom. form of a supposed (5r. 
*0 pax kit gov, < Opium, a bench, bank.] 1. In 
arch., a horizontal Imr of t iinber or stone across 
a window ; also, t he cross-bar separating a door 
from the fanlight nho\o it See mnlhon. 

Tnmstm , Staten wheri**n lower** sit in shipper ltoatcs, 
orgalels, uImi a tran*mne go)ng miei thwarte an house. 
Vitnmu*. f ’•-«»/* r, Iiu - nines (ed. 1MV’*). 

All seemed of gold — the wall, the eolumns which run 
up to the cuitnil g«*hh n joof anti the trnn'inm w hlch ton 
nect them T/o ('tut urn, XL. 11HS. 

2. Same as transom-window, ii. [l\ S.] 

The dome lights and trawnmn are of rich morale gla«s, In 
admirable keeping with the woodwoik 

Tin 1 1 nturif, XXXVIII. :a*7 
3f. A slat of u bedstead. 

V* Traii'tome of a bed. trabnla. 

/.erne, Manip \ ocah (E. E. T. S.), p. lf>l. 
Item, to John Ur) th a mat* nmwith a trnun*om, a peirc 
slides, a pelic blanketten and a co\*‘i light. 

Patton l.t tiers, III. 2ss. 


4. .Y ant., one of several beams or timbers fixed 
across the stern- 
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post of u ship to 
strengthen the 
after part and 
give it the figure 
most suitable to 
the service for 
which the vessel 
is intended. See 
also cut under 
counter — 5. Inn 
saw-pit, a joist 
resting trans- 
versely upon the 
strakes. — 6. One 
of two beams of 
wood or metal secured horizontally to the side 
frames of a railway car-truck. They arc placed 
ono on each side of the swing-bolster. — 7. In 
gun,, a piece of wood or iron joining the cheeks 
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of gun-carriages, whence the terms transom- 
plates, transom-bolts, etc. — 8. Tn suit., a piece 
of wood made to slide upon a cross-staff ; the 
vane of a cross-staff. — Deck-transom, a beam or 
framework across the stem of a vessel, supporting the 
after part of the deck. 

transomed (tran'sumd), a. Fitted with a tran- 
som or with transoms, ns a door or window. 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition (388C), p. 100. 

transomert, «. [Late ME., < transom 4* -cr 2 .] 
A transom. 

Canvas in the Warderop and fyno Lynen Clothe of 
dyuers sortes. . . . Item, iiij t ransomers. 

l'ast on Letters, I. 480. 

transom-knee (tran'sum-no), ?i. In ship-build- 
ing, a knee bolted to a transom and after-tim- 
ber. 

transom-window (tran'sum-win^do), n. 1. A 
window divided by a transom. — 2. A window 
over tho transom of a door. Also called tran- 
som. 

transpadane (trans-pa'dan), a. [< L. iranspa - 
dan us, < trans, beyond, 4- J'adns, Po, Pa da n us, 
of or pertaining to the river Po.] Situated be- 
yond the river Po, especially with reference to 
Romo.— Transpadane Republic, a republic formed 
In 1700 by Napoleon Bonaparte, out of Lombardy, and 
modeled on that of France. In 1797 It was merged with 
the Clspadnno Republic into the Cisalpine Republic. 

Is it to the Cispadanc or to the Tran*jmdanc republics, 
which have been forced to bow under the galling yoke of 
French liberty, that we address nil these pledges of our 
sincerity? Uurhe , A Regicide Peace, iil. 

transpalatine (transj»al'a-tin), a. and n. [< 
trans- 4- palatine-.] I. a. Transverse, as a pal- 
ntino bone which extends on either sido.from 
the median line. 

II. n. The trnnspnlntine bone of certain sau- 
ropsidnn vertebrates. 

transpalmar (trans-pnPmijr), a. [< L. trans, 
aeross, + palma, palm : see palm*, palmar.] 
Situated aeross the palm of the hand; lying 
crosswise in the palm— Transpalmar muscle, the 
tnuiRpalnmris. 

transpalmaris (trans-pal-nuVris), n.; pi. traus- 
palmares (-rez). [NL. : seo transpalmar.] Tho 
transpalmar muscle of the hand; the palmaris 
brevis. See jmlmaris. Cones, 1887. 

transpanamic (truns-pa-nnm'ik), a. [< trans- 
4- Panama (seedef.) *r -ir.] Existing or locat- 
ed on the other side of the Isthmus of Panama 
from the position of the speaker. [Rare.] 

Tlu* Form Ic.iri (die . . . thin out wry much in the 
Traunianavue Mibregion on the north. 

1‘. L. Mater, fat. Bird* Itrit. Mils., XV. 170. 

transparet (trans-par'), r. i. [= It. traspanre, 
trasparirc , < ML. trims pa rcrc, shine through, < 
L. trans, through, 4- parcrc , appear: seo ap- 
putr ] To appear through something else; bo 
Msible through something. 

Ilut tlinmgh the jee of t li at villus! dlsdalnc. 

Yet ftlll trangxire* her picture and in) pilne 

.Stirling, Aurora. Sonnet xci.t. 

transparence (trans- pur 'ens), u. [Formerly 
also transjniraner ; < F. transparence zz Sp. trans- 
parencia, Irasparrncia = Pg. trim span ncia = 
It. tnispnrt trasparen-a, < ML. transparent 
ha, < transpan n(/-)s transparent: seo trans- 
pa rmt.] Same ns transparency. 

(The casement* standing wide) 
Olearely through that Iranfjia ranee isespy’dc 
This Dhitton, whom they by lit* haldl knew. 

Heincantl, Hierarch) of Angels, p. f*7f». 

Ilut breezes played, and sunshine gleamed, . . . 

Reddened the Her) lines, nnd shot 
Trangnrcner through the golden. 

Wvrdnvorth, Yarrow Revisited. 

transparency (trans-]iar'en-si), 71. [As trans- 
parence (see -r»/).] 1. Tho property or state 

of being transparent; that state or property 
of a body by which it admits of tho passage 
of rays of light so that forms, colors, and 
brightness of objects can bo seen through it; 
diaphaneity. 

The clearne®* and transjtarencti of the stream. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Holm, I. 307). 

Their sllwr wings Hashing in the pure traugHircney of 
the air. Hawthorne, Marble Faun) vi. 

2. Something intended to be seen by means of 
transmitted light, ns a picture, a sign, or other 
representation; often, an announcement of 
news, painted on canvas or other translucent 
material and lighted from behind; hence, by 
extension, a frame or construction, usually of 
wood and muslin, containing the lights neces- 
sary, and having ono, two, or four inscriptions, 
or tho like, on different sides. 

Three transparencies, mndo in a rage for transjmrcncies, 
for the three lower panes of one window, where Tiutcrn 


Abbey held its station between a cave in Italy and a moon- 
light lake in Cumberland. 

Jane Austen , Mansfield Park, xvi. 

3. In photog ., a positive picture on glass, in- 
tended to be viewed by transmitted light. 
Such pictures are in common use for hanging in windows 
as ornaments, and are still more common as lantern-slides, 
for projection on ascreenby the magic-lantern or stereop- 
ticon. 

4. [cap.] A translation of the German title 
Durclilaucht (Seine Durelil audit, literally ‘His 
Perlustriousness, 7 used like the English His 
Serene Highness). [Burlesque.] 

Then came his Transparency the Duke [of Pumpernick- 
el] and Transparent family. T/taclcray, Vanity Fair, lxii. 

transparency-painting (trans-par'en-si-pan"- 
t.ing), ii. A painting designed to bo viewed by 
transmitted liglit; also, the art- of making such 
paintings. It is executed on muslin strained on a 
frame nnu Bizcd with two coats of gilders' size, isinglass, 
or gelatin size, which, when dry, is carefully rubbed with 
pumice-stone to confer a smooth, paper-like surface, on 
which a design is then traced or pounced and afterward 
secured by being touched with a lead-pencil, or a reed- 

f >cn charged with India ink. For painting, fiat hog-hair 
»ru*hes arc used, hut broad, fiat, and thin tintings may 
he rubbed in with a fine sponge, nnd heavy masses of 
color dabbed on w ith a coarse honeycombed sponge. The 
painting maybe executed in oil-colors mixed with any 
good vehicle, or in water-color with a solution of gum 
trngacanth. Pleasing efiect* arc produced by the com- 
bination of two or three suifaces of muslin strained on 
different frames and placed one behind the other. If 
three arc used, the nearest figures and foreground are 
painted on the one in front, the middle distance on the 
next, and the extreme distance on the surface behind. 

transparent (trims-par'ent), a. and n. [< F. 
transparent = Pr. transparent = Sp. transpa- 
rente, traspa rente = Pg. t ran spa mite = It. tras- 
parente, \ ML. transport re, shine through: see 
transpare.] I. a. 1. Having the property of 
transmitting rays of light so that bodies situ- 
ated beyond or behind can be distinctly seen; 
transmitting light-waves radiated from some 
source, without absorption or scattering; per- 
vious to light; diaphanous; pellucid: as, trans- 
parent glass; a transparent diamond: opposed 
to opaque, and distinguished from translucent. 
Nor shines tho silver moon one half bo bright 
Through the trangmrent bosom of the deep. 

Shah-., L. L. L., iv. 3. 31. 

2. Admitting the passage of light through in- 
terstices. 

And Heaven did this transparent veil provide, 
Uecau.se she had no guilty thoughts to hide. 

Dryden, Epitaph on Monument of a Lady at Rath. 

3. Figuratively, easily seen through or under- 
stood; easily intelligible. 

He was to exhibit the specious qualities of the tyrant 
in n light which might render them transparent, and en- 
able us at once to perceive the covering and the vices 
which it concealed. Macaulay, History. 

discourse to a popular audience will he 
largely Saxon in its \ocabularv. 

A. Phel p », English Style, p. 150. 

4. Bright; shining; clear. 

This fell tempest shall not cease to rage 
Until the golden circuit on my head. 

Like to tlie glorious sun’s transparent beams, 
l)o calm the fur)’ of this mad* bred Haw. 

Shah., 2 Hen. VI., iii. 1. 353. 
Transparent colors, in paintiwr, colors such as will 
transmit light, or so delicately or thinly laid on as to veil 
without concealing the ground or other colors behind 
them : opposed to ojHVpic color,*, which only reflect light ; 
also, colors which appear only by transmitted light, as 
those of stained glass, which, ns correctly conceit ed, should 
he wholly transparent and with no opaque shadows — 
Transparent corpuscles of Norris, colorless bodies 
found in flic blood, supposed to he decolorized red hlood- 
eorpu*clcs.— Transparent gold ocher. See ocher.— 
Transparent lacquer, leather, soap. See the nouns. 
—Transparent oxid of chromium. See chromium. 
= Syn. 1. bright, limpid, crystalline. 

ii. H. A costume consisting of a dress of 
lace, tulle, gauze, or other thin fabric, worn over 
another dress of rich material. This fashion 
seems to have been introduced about 3G7f>. 
transparently (trnns-pnr'ent-li), adr. In a 
transparent manner; so ns to be seen through; 
clearly. 

transparentness (trans-pur 'rnt-nes), n. The 
property or state of being transparent ; trans- 
parency; diaphaneity. 

transpasst (trans-pas'), r. [< ^ML. transpassare, 
pass over, < L. trans, over, 4- ML.jwfttrfrr,pnss: 
see pass. Cf. trespass, an older form of tho 
same word.] I. irons. To pass over. 

The river Hyphnsis, or, as Ptolemy calleth it, Blpasis, 
was Alexander’s non ultra; which jet he tranapa^cd, and 
set up altars on the other side. 

Gregory , Notes on Scripture,]). 75. (Latham.) 
ii. in trans. To pass by or away. 

Thy form and flatter’d hue, 

Which shall so soon t ran '•pats, 

Is far more fair than is thy looking-glass. 

Daniel, Description of Beauty. 



transpassable 

transpassablet (trans-pns'a-bl), a. [< trans- 
pass + -able.] Capable of being transpassed. 
Imp. Diet. 

transpatronizet (trims -pa ' tron -iz), v. t. [< 
trans- + patronize.] To transfer tlie patronage 
of. [Rare.] 

As to trans-palronize from him 
To you mine orphant Muse. 

Warner, Albion’s England, ix., To Sir Geo. Carey. 

transpeciate (triin-spe'shi-at), v. t. [< trans- 
+ species 4* -fl/c 2 .] To transform from one 
species to another; change the species of. 

I do not credit . . . that the devil hath power to tran - 
gpeciate a man into a horse. 

Sir T. Broicnc, Religio Medici, i. § 30. 

transpeciation (tran-spe-shi-ii'shon), n. [< 
transpeciate + -ion.] Transformation of one 
species or kind into another; specifically, in 
biol., transmutation of species. See transmu- 
tation, 1 (c), and transformism . 

First, that thcro has been what we may call a nisus of 
evolution in nature, and, secondly, that progiessive trans - 
sedations of matter have been events of it. 

Maudslcy, Body and Will, p. 132. 

transperinseusCtraus-per-i-ne'us),??.; pi. trans- 
perinrei (-1). [NL., < L. trans , across, 4* XL. 
pcrinxum, q. v.] The transverse perineal mus- 
cle; the transversus perimei. Cones, 1887. 
transperitoneal (trans-pcr'i-to-ne'al), a. [< 
tra ns- 4- peri toncal .] Traversing the peritoneal 
cavity. 

transpicuous (truu-spik'u-us), a. [= It. traspi- 
cuo , < L. as if * transplants, < transpiccrc, see or 
look through, < trans , through, 4- spcccrc , look: 
see spy, Cf. conspicuous , perspicuous,'] Trans- 
parent; pervious to the sight. 

That light, 

Sent from her through the wide transpicuous air 
To the terrestrial moon. Milton, P. L., viii. 141. 

transpierce (truns-pers'), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
transpierced, ppr. transpiercing. [< F. trans- 
pcrccr; as trans - + pierce.'] To pierce through; 
penetrate ; pass through ; transfix. 

He saw him wounded and trans-jncrced with stecle. 

Ilcyicood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 223. 

lliey . . . were often transpierced , horse and rider, by 
the Moorish darts, impeding the progress of their com- 
rades by their dying struggles. Irving, Granada, p. 91. 

transpinalis (tran-spi-na/lis), n. ; pi. transpi- 
nales (-lez). [XL., < L. trans, across, + spina, 
spine: see spinalis .] A muscle of the spine 
which lies between successive transverse pro- 
cesses of the vertebra ; an intertransverse mus- 
cle. 

transpirable (trau-spir'n-bl), a. [< OF. trail- 
spirablc = Sp. transpirable = it. traspirabile ; as 
transpire 4- -able.] Capable of transpiring, or 
of being transpired. 

transpiration (trun-spi-ra'sliqn), n. [< F. tran- 
spiration = Sp. transpiracion, traspiracion = 
Pg. transpiragdo = It. traspirazionc , < L. as if 
* transpiratioln -), < * transpirarc, *transspirarc, 
breathe through, transpire: sec transpire.] 1. 
The act or process of transpiring; especially, 
exhalation through the skin: as, the transpira- 
tion of obstructed fluids. 

I never neede other powdering to my hair, . . . which 
dos certainely greately prejudice transpiration by filling 
up or lying heavy upon the pores. 

Evelyn, To Doctor Beale. 

2. In hot., the exhalation of watery vapor from 
the surface of the leaves of plants, a great part 
of the water which serves as the vehicle of the nutritious 
substances contained in the sap is disposed of by transpira- 
tion. When thus given out it sometimes appears in the 
form of extremely small drops at the tip of the leaf, and 
especially at the extremities of the nerves. — Pulmonary 
transpiration, the exhalation of watery vapor from the 
blood circulating through the lungs. It may he made evi- 
dent by breathing on a cold reflecting surface. — Tran- 
spiration of gases, the motion of gases through a capil- 
lary tube under pressure. The rate of motion varies with 
the composition of the gas, but bears a constant relation 
not coinciding with density, diffusion, or any other known 
property. The velocity depends not simply on the friction 
of the gas against the surface of the tube, but much more 
on the friction of the gas-particles against each other, and 
the transfer of momentum which thus results. A com- 
parison of the velocity of transpiration with that of effu- 
sion has led to important conclusions in regard to molec- 
ular magnitudes.— Transpiration of liquids, the mo- 
tion of liquids through minute orifices or capillary tubes 
under pressure. The rates of such motions are greatly in- 
creased by heat. 

transpiratory (tran-spir'a-to-ri), a. [< tran- 
spire + -at-ory.] Of or pertaining to transpira- 
tion; transpiring; exhaling, 
transpire (tran-splr'), v . ; pret. and pp. tran- 
spired, ppr. transpiring. [<F. transpircr = Sp. 
transpirar, traspirar = Pg. transpirar = It. ira- 
spirare, < L. as it * transpirarc , * transspirarc , < 
trans, through, + spirarc, broathe: see spire®.] 
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1. trans. To emit through the exeretories of 
the skin or lungs; send off in vapor; exhale. 

II. in trans. 1. To send out an exhalation; 
exhale. [Rare.] 

This, that, and ev’ry thicket doth transpire 
More sweet than storax from the hallowed fire. 
Herrick , Apparition of his Mistresse Calling him to 

[Elizium. 

2. To pass through or out of some body, as an 
exhalation ; specifically, to bo emitted through 
the exeretories of the skin or lungs; exhale; 
pass off from the body in vapor, as in insensi- 
ble perspiration. 

What [substance] redounds, transpires 
Throngh spirits with ease. Milton, P. L., v. 438. 
They [root-hairs] abound most in plants inhabiting dry 
places and in those which transpire freely. Science, V. 3G. 

But how are we to account, in a mind otherwise sane, 
for his [Hairington’s] notion that his thoughts transpired 
from him, and took the shape of flies or bees? 

I. D' Israeli, Anicn. of Lit., II. 385. 

3. In hot., to exhale watery vapor. See tran- 


transpontine 

transplantagao; as transplant 4- -ation.] 1. The 
act of transplanting a living plant or shifting 
it to new soil. 

Athenians . . . pretending that ... our own religion 
is only a cutting or slip from theirs, much withered and 
dwarfed by transplantation. 

Landor, I mag. Conv., Alcibiades and Xenophon. 

2. The removal of an inhabitant or the inhab- 
itants of one place or region to a different one 
for residence; also, the persons so removed. 

Most of kingdoms have thoroughly felt the calamities 
of forcible transplantations, being either overwhelmed by 
new colonies that fell upon them, or driven, as one wave 
is driven by another, to seek new seats, having lost their 
own. Raleigh. 

For of the ancient Persians there are few, these being 
the posterity of those which haue beene here seated by 
the transplantations of Tamerlane and Ismael. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 3S5. 

3. In surf?,, the removal of living tissue from 
one part of the body to another, or from one 
individual to another, to supply a part that has 
been lost or to lessen a deformity, as in the Tali- 


spiration, 2.-4. To escape from secrecy; bo- aco tj an operation.— 4. A pretended method of 
r>nrrm Tuililin <m»diw.llv : come to lmht: ooze cur j n g any disease by making it pass from the 


come public gradually; come to light; ooze 
out. 

To transpire, ... to escape from secrecy to notice : a 
sen*e lately innovated from France without necessity. 

Johnson, Diet. 

So the whole journal transpires at length by piecemeal. 

Lamb, Last Essays of Elia. 

There is no den in the wide world to hide a rogue. . . . 

Some damning circumstance always transpires. 

Emerson, Compensation. 

5. To happen or come to pass; occur. [An 
erroneous use.] 

The penny-a-liners “ allude" in cases where others would 
“refer"; and, in their dialect, things l, transpire, ‘ and only 
exceptionally “take place." 

F. Hall, On Adjectives in -able, p. 1G1. 

transpiry (tvuns'pi-ri), n. [< transpire + -i/ 3 . 

Cf. expiry.] The act or process of transpiring; 
transpiration. [Rare.] 

On this belief in the Constancy of Nature are based . . . 
all our arrangements from day today, which are subject 
to the transpiry of facts unknown or unforeseen at the 
time when these arrangements were made. 

A. Danicll, Trim of Physics, Ink, p. 3. 

transplace (trans-plus'), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
transplaced, ppr. transplacing. [< OF. ( r mis- 
place r ; as trans- 4- place.] i. To remove; put 
in a new place. [Rare.] 

It [an obelisk] . . was transplaced from the left side 
of the Vatican into a more eminent place. 

Dp. Wilkins, Archimedes, x. 

2. To cause to oxchango places. [Rare.] 

Transjdacc not their proprieties, and confound not their transplant- 
distinctions. Sir T. Droicne, Chrjst. Mor., i. 31. * ( trail s- 

transplant (trans-plant'), v. t. [< ME. trans- p] a n'ting), w. 

plauntcn, < OF. (and F.) transplanter = Pr. 

transplantar = Sp. trasplantar = Pg. trans- 
plan tar = It. traspiantarCyi \ LL. iransplantarc, 
plant in another place, remove, < L. trans, over, 

4- plantarc , plant: see plant*.] 1. To plant 
anew in a different place. 

Every foilc is 

Maadc tender twyes if it be transplanted. 

Palladius, Ilusbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 51. 

Methods of tran&jrtanting trees, 

To look as if they grew there. 


sick person to another person, or even to an 
animal or a vegetable. 

A cure by transplantation, performed on the son of one 
that was wont to make chymical vessels for me. 

Boyle, Works, II. 167. 

transplanter (traus-plan'ter), n. [< transplant 
+ -crl.J 1. One who transplants. — 2. In gar- 
dening, a band-tool for lifting and transplant- 
ing small plants with a hall of earth about the 
roots. It con- 
sists essentially 
of two pointed 
trowels 1 with 


long handles, 
hinged together 
like scissors. 

3. A machine 
for moving 
trees. A usual 
form consists of 
a high-framed 
truck fitted with 
gearing for hoist- 
ing up the tree 
between the 
wheels from a 
hole previously 
dug around the 
roots, and lower- 
ing it again into 
a new hole. Also 
called trcc-rc- 
mover. E. II. 
Kniylit. 



[Verbal n. of Transplanter, 3. 

transplant, u.] 

1. Tlio act or process of removing and reset- 
ting, as a plant; transplantation. 

So far as the plant is concerned, three or four trans- 
plantings are better than one. Science , XIV. 3G4. 

2. That which is transplanted. 

Such colonies become so intimately fused with others 

that not seldom the transjdantings from them turn out 
impure Alien, and Keurol., X. 470. 

Tennyson, Ampliion. transplendeilCy (tran-splcn' deil-si), n. [ < frail - 


2. In general, to remove from ono place to an- splcndcn(t) + -eg.'] Suporemineut splendor, 
other; especially, to remove and establish for Tlie supernatural and unimitablc tramplendency of 


_ _ the 

residence in another place. Divine preaenea^ ^ AnUdoto „ gainst i do i atr y, a. 

These cautionsare to beobserved: ... That if any trans- ...... * „ / _ r/ 4, 

plant themselves into plantations abroad who are known transplendent (tvan-splon dent), a. tians- 
schismatics, outlaws, or criminal persons, that they be sent + splendent.] Resplendent in the highest de- 
gree. 

The clear crystal, the bright transplendent glass, 
Doth not bewray the colours liid, which underneath it has. 

iryaft, Complaint of the Absence of his Love. 

In 


for back upon the first notice; such persons are not fit to 
lay the foundation of a new colony. 

Bacon, Advice to Villicrs, vii. 

That wc may enjoy our consciences in point of God’s 
worship: the main end of transplanting ourselves into 
these remote comers of the earth. 

A r . Mi/rton, New England’s Memorial, App., p. 418. 

Tic prospered at the rate of his own wishes, being trans- 
planted out of his cold barren diocese of St. David's into 
a warmer climate. Clarendon. 


transplendently (tran-splen'dent-li), adv. 
a transplendent manner ; with extreme splen- 
dor. 

The divinity, with nil its adorable attributes, is liypo- 
statically, vitally, and transplendently residing in this hu- 
manity of Christ. 

Dr. II. More, Antidote against Idolatry, ii. 

transpleural (trans-plo'rnl), a. [< trans- + 

_ _ pleural] Traversing tlie pleural cavity. 

plant + -able.] That can or may bo trans- transponibility (trans-po-ni-bil'i-ti), ». Capa-' 
planted. hility of being transposed without violation of 

A transplantable an' thrifty femly-treo. an assumed condition. 

Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., lii. transponible (trans-po'ni-bl), a. Transposabie. 
transplantar (tvans-plan'tiir), a. [< L. trans, transpontine (trans-pon'tin)^o. [= 1’ - trans- 


3. In snrg., to transier from ono part of tho 
body or from ono person to another. See trans- 
plantation, 3. 

transplantable (trans-plan'ta-bl), a. [(.trans- 


over, + planta, the sole of tho foot: seo plan- 
tar.] Situated transversely in the sole of the 
foot; lying across tho planta: ns, a transplan- 
tar muscle. Cones. 

transplantation (truns-plan-tii'shon), h. [< 
F. transplantation = Sp. trasplantacion = Pg. 


pan tin = Sp. traspontino, < L. trans, beyond, 
+ pons ( pont -), a bridge: see pons, pontine 2 .] 
Situated or existing across or beyond a bridge ; 
specifically, belonging to tlie part of London 
lying on tho Surrey side of the Thames: ap- 
plied to tho Surrey and Victoria theaters, at 



transpontine 

which cheap melodrama was formerly popular, 
and hence, in Loudon theatrical parlaneo, to 
any play of a cheap, melodramatic character. 

The incidents arc melodramatic, and the comic cliarac* 
tcis are of the true transpontine lace. 

Athen.nnn, Is o. 80S5, p. <93. 
Calls from tram pontine anti barbaric regions came fast 
upon him [O. W. Holmes, in Boston, Massachusetts] as 
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o Tnvnlvfncr fr'inunnrtn.tion • qubicctine to act in the cyo of Infinite w Ifidom, power, .and goodness, 
A. luv ol\ ing transportation , suujciiujg t | iat w m cr0 wn our endeavours here with happiness lierc- 
transportation. after. Tilloteon. 

The statute 7 Geo. II. c. 21. . . makes It a felony (fra, w- transportingly (tr/ins-por'ting-li), adv. In a 
portable for seven years) unlawfully and maliciously to as- mannor * ravisliincl V 

fault another with any offensive weapon or instrument, transporting raannei , ra^ ismngiy. 

. with a felonious intent to rob. transportivet (trans-por tiv), a. [< transmit 

“vil. + -/re.] Passionate; excessive. 


Blackstonc, Com., IV. xvil 

[< transport 


lus popularity grew. ... 

E. C. Stedman, The Century, XXIX. 506. 

transport (tr&ns-port'), v. t. [< ME. transported , 
< OF. (and F.) transporter = Pr. Sp. transpor- 
tar . trasportar = Pg. transportar = It. traspor- 


transporta get (truns-por'tnj) 

4 -age.] Transportation. 

Here be my keyc’S, my trunks tako to thy charge ; 

Such gold lit ior transportage as I have 
lie beare along. 

Heywood, Fair Maid of the West (Works, ed. 1874, II. 273). 
t are, < L. transports , carry over or across, < transportal (trans-por'tal), n. [< transport + 
trans, over, + portarc, carry: soo port*.] 1. -oh] Tho act of removal from one locality to 
To convoy from ono place to another; transfer, another; transportation. 

Thckvmr eredvofeomuno slaughter, caste hj-mtoiraas. The relative length of these organs (pistils and Btarnenal 
plrln l"<5: TraZ’orl upon al the ord’re of the senat the is an a, aptatloa for he safe froarperMf by Insects ol the 
Blit of his leal majeste. Chaucer, Boethius, 1. prose 4. pollen from < c ° 0 , Flowcrs , p. 253. 

^Transported shall be at high festivals transportancet (trans-por'tans), II. [< trims- 

Before the kings and queens of France. port 4 -ancc.] Conveyance. . 

Shak., 1 lien. VI., i. C. 26. ^ ^jj 0U ni y Charon, 

The bee transjiorts the fertilizing tneal ^ And gjvc me swift transportancc to those fields 


It is tho voice of transportivc fury. "I cannot moderate 
my anger." llev. T. Adams, Woiks, II. 31f». 

transportmentt (tnms-port'ment), [< OF. 
tramportement, < transporter, transport: sco 
transport.'] 1. Tho act of transporting, or the 
state of being transported; transference. 

Are not you he, when your fellow-passengers, 

Yotlr last trmirporlmcnt, being assail'd by a galley, 
Ilid yourself I’ the cabin? 

Fletcher (and another), Queen of Corinth, iv. 1. 
2. Passion; anger. 

There he attack'd me 

With such transportment the whole town had rung on 't 
Had I not run away. Digby, Elvira, iv. (Davies.) 

transport-rider (trjms'p6rt-rP(U*r)> n. A car- 
rier. [South Africa.] 

I hired myself to drive one of a transport-rider's wag* 
oub. Olive Schreiner, Story of an African Farm, II. 11. 


From flow'r to ltow'r. Coicpcr, Task, ill. 638. When) I may wallow In the lily-beds 

iec"“ ne ” nd tranS ' rr0P0Sed f ° r lhe T. and C„ iil. 2. 12 . transport-ship (trans'pdlt-sliip), «. A ship hr 

** Prest inch, Geology, i. 186. transplant, (tr^or'goTtf tran^H 


2f. To transform; alter. 

And In to sorow transport our gladnesse, 

Our hugo ulgour to fehlesse this instance, 

Our pieslrc into di s plesance expresse, 

Our full good foitune into gret misc[h]ance. 

Horn, of Vartcnay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3739. 

3f. To remove from this world; kill: a euphem- 
istic use. 

He cannot he heard of. Out of doubt he is transported. 

Shak., M. V. D., Iv. 2. 4. 

4. To carry into banishment, as a criminal to 
a penal colony; carry boyornl seas. 

But we generally make a shift to return after being 
framiporfrd, and are ten times greater rogues than licfotc, 

and much moic cunning. 

Sicijt, East Speech of Ebcnczer Elliston. 
And never mind what Felix says, for he's so masterful 
he’d stay In prison and be transported whether or no, only 
to haxc Ids own way. George Eliot, Felix Holt, xxxvlil. 

5. To carry away by strong emotion, as joy or 
anger; carryout of ono’s self; render beside 
one’s self. 

The hearts of men, . . . 

Transported with celcstiall desyre 

Of those fairc formes, may lift themselves up liyer. 

Sjicmcr, Ilymn of Heavenly Beauty, 1. 18. 
Oh, my joys! 

Whither v ill you transport me? 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Burning Pestle, iii. 1. 

transport (tr&ns'pdrt), n. [< F. transport = Sp. 
transporter traspor tv = Pg. transports; from the 
verb.] 1. Transportation; carnage; convey- 
ance. 

The Romans . . . stipulated with the Carthaginians to 
furnish them with ships both for tramjsrrt and war. 

Arbuthnot, Indent Coins, p. 239. 
The transport of blocks by ice in men of cold climates 
has often been described. PrcHicich, Geology, 1. 190. 
2f. Transformation; alteration. 

Many are now poor wandering beggars . . . who arctic- 
sccnded of the blood and lineage of great kings and em- 
perors, occasioned . . by the transport and i evolutions 
of kingdoms and empires. U rquhart, tr. ol Rabelais, i. 2. 
3. A ship or vessel employed by government 


Transporting; ravishing. 


transport-vessel (trftns'port-vcs'el), n. Same 
(Latham.) as transport-ship. 


4* -ant.] 

So rapturous a Joy, and transportant love. 

Dr. 11. More, Mjstcrj of Godliness, p. 2.7. tran ,.p 0 (triills-pd'zH-bl), a. [< transpose 

transportation (truns-por-tu slion), n. [< 1'. + .nfte.-i Capable of bemg transposed. Imp. 

transportation = Pr. transportacio = Sp. trans- Dlcl 

I e of 

n Talc 



place to another, or the state of being so trans- 
ported; carriage; conveyance; transmission. 

There may be transportation and Isolation of very small 
fragments of a very variable species. 

Amer. Jour. Set., XL 9. 

2. Tho removal or banishment, for a specified 
term, of a convict to a penal settlement in an- 
other country. Tho transportation of persons convict- 
ed of crime prevails in France and Russia, but in Great 
Britain It is now superseded by penal servitude. Seo 
penal. 

3. Transport; ecstasy; rapture. 

She did bite her lips in pronouncing the words softly to 
herself ; sometime? she would smile, and her eyes would 
sparkle with a sudden transportation. 

History of Francion (1C.’>5). (A arc*.) 

All pleasures that affect the body must needs weary, 
because they transport; ami all transportation is a vio- 
lence, and no violence can be lasting. 

Steele, Tfltlcr, Xo. 211. 

4. Means of transporting, as wagons or other 
vehicles; also, the cost of traveling. [U. S.] 

A lot of miscellaneous transjiortation, composed of rid- 
ing-horses, ambulances, and other vehicles, which, otcr 
roads rendered almost impassable by mud, made their 
progress to the last degree \exatious ami toilsome. 

The Century, XXXIX. 661. 
Transportation of a church, in Scottish cedes. laic, the 
erection of a parish church in a different part of tho par- 
ish from that in which the church formcily stood. 

Transjiortation o/tlic church to another part of the par- 
ish requires the sanction of the Court of Tcinds, hut not 
a mere variation of its site. 

IV. Mair, Digest of Church Laws. p. 2S4. 


for carrying soldiers, warlike stores, or provi- transpor t e dly, (trans-por'tcd-li), ado. In 

einne frmn nnn b nnn ft ftV tO PftllVCV cviao^va. i \ t 


sions from ono plaeo to another, or to convey 
convicts to the place of their destination. 

Grant organized an expedition to counteract this design, 
and on, tlie evening of >'o\ ember G left Cairo with about 
8000 men on transports, under convoy of 2 gun -boats, and 
steamed down the river. The Century, XXXVI. 676. 

4. A convict transported or sentenced tooxilo 


; pret. and pp. / 
posed , ppr. transposing. [< ME. transposen , < 
OF. (and F.) transpose r, transpose; cf. Sp. 
transponcr , trasponcr = Pg. traspor = It. iras- 
poncrc , trasporre, < L. transponcrc , set over, 
remove, < trans, over, 4 ponerc, place: s eo po- 
rtent and pose 2 .] If. To remove to a different 
place; transfer; transport. 

So many other nations of the world haue hecne/rans- 
posed and forced to flic from one region to another. 
Verstegan, Rest, of Decayed Intelligence (id. ICi*'), p. 43. 

Bethink you of a place 
You may transjtose tier. 

, Shirley, Maid's Revenge, iii. 1. 

2. To cause (two or, less frequently, more ob- 
jects) to change places. 

“ This Infant was called John little," quoth he ; 
“Which name shall be changed anon ; 

The words we'll tran*])osc; so, wherever lie goes, 

His name shall ho call'd Little John." 

Bolin Hood and Littlejohn (Child's Ballads, V. 222). 

3. In a lg„ to bring, as any term of an equa- 
tion, over from ono side to the other side. See 
transposition , 2. — 4. In rhct. f to change tho 
usual order of (words). — 5. In music , to alter 
tlie tonality of (a piece or passage) from a given 
tonality, either in performance or in transcrip- 
tion. See transposition, 4. — 6f. To transform. 

That which you arc my thoughts cannot franco**; 

Angels aro bright still, though the brightest fell. 

Shale., Macbeth, iv. 3. 21. 
Inference of transposed quantity. Sec inference.— 
Transposed quantity. See quantity. 
transpose! (trans-pdz'), n . [< transpose , r.j 
Transposition. 

This man was very perflt and fortunate in these trans- 
poses. Putter ham, Aitc of Eng. l’ocsle, 11. (canceled 

Ipages). (Davies.) 


transported manner; especially, in a state of 
rapture. 

If we had for God but half ns much love as we ought, 

or even pretend to have, wc could not hut frequently (if /fr-’nit mVciV) u fY iranonnst* 4 

not tramportedly) entertain our selves with his leaves, transposer (trans-po Sir), V. L\ tUinsposc f 
wliicli . . . are at once his writings and his pictures. -o4] Ono who transposes. Imp. Uict. * 

Boyle, Works, II. 317. transposing (trans-po zing), p^a. Serving to 
transpose; effecting transposition — Transpos- 


If he had been n transport he could not have been treated transpOrtedneSS (truns-por'tcd-ncs), ?*. Tho 
worse. He told his fat her that lie was driving him on the cont |ftj on Q f being transported; tho stato of 

being besido one’s self, as with anger, joy, or 


road to transportation. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Boor, I. 470. 

5. Vehement emotion; passion; rapture; ec- 
stasy. 

In the afternoone I went ngainc with my Wife to the 
Dutchess of Newcastle, who receiv’d her In a kind of trans- 
port, suitable to her extravagant humour and dicsse. 

Ecdyn , Diaiy, April 27, 1GG7. 

I broke open my letter in a transport of joy. 

Addison, A Friend of Mankind. 

transportability arims-por-ta-bil'i-ti), «. [< transporter (trun's-por'ter), «. " [< transport + 
innSportabh + -,t,,(see -bilitii).] Tl.o cliarac- -« '•] One who or (hat which transports or 
ter of being transportable; the capacity of be- removes. 

in" transported. * What shall become of that unspeakably rich transjjorter 

ti.n'if.nni.VokirtOrJ.ic T—V fr/toc who canies out men and money, . . . and brings home 

transportable (trans-por ta-bl), a. [_ r . tra)K“ paU( j 3 an( i puppets? Bcv. T. A(ia ms, Woiks, II. 671. 
portanle = It. traspor fabric; as transport 4 .. .... ■> 

- able .1 1. Capable ot being transported. transporting ( trans-por ting) a. IPpj.ol 
' . * , . 1 .. . transport. v.J Ravishing with delight; bearing 

The direct result of n muon of two or more distinct pro- ^ thn cm,l It, nlnncnm* costatic 

toplasmic masses. In plant life, is a condensed. Inactive, away ttio soul m pleasure , ecsiauc. 
and transportable condition of the life of the species— that The pleasure which affects the human mind with the 

is, a seed or spore. Amcr. Nat., June, 1890, p. 677. most lively and transporting touches is the sense that wc 


some other emotion. 

That wc who are old men, Christian philosophers nnd 
divines, should have so little government of ourselves, as 
to be puffed up with those poor accessions of titular re- 
spects, which those who are leally and hereditarily pos- 
sessed of can wield without any such taint or suspicion 
of transportedness ! Bp. Hall, Works, VIII. 4bS. 

transportee (trims-por-to'), «. One who has 
been transported; a convict. [Australia.] 


ing instrumont.n musical instrument which Isconstruct- 
cd or adjusted to he played in a given tonality, as a B-tlat 
clarinet, but the music for which is customarily written 
in another tonality, usually that of C. Music for various 
instruments — mostly wind-instruments, such ns clarinets, 
trumpets, horns, etc., and also double basses ai'd tympanl 
— is habitually thus written. The name is more or less 
deceptive, since all that is meant by writing such music 
nominally in tlie key (tonality) of 0 is that the desired 
tones have certain tonal relations — that is, an definitely 
related to a key-note, the pitch of that key -note oeing fixed 
by tlie construction or the adjustment of the Instrument. 
Accordingly, a generalized notation, like that of the tonic 
sol-fa system, is more appropriate, in which the tonal re- 
lations are indicated irrespective of the absolute pitch of 
the key-note.— Transposing pianoforte, a pianoforte 
on which transposition can be effected by purely mechan- 
ical means. In some cases tho strings are moved without 
disturbing the keyboard; in some the keyboard Js shifted 
bodily, nnd In some the keyboard is made In duplicate, 
the upper digitals being movable o\ er the lower. One of 
the last-mentioned devices is called transpodteur. Trans- 
posing organs, harpsichords, etc., have also been made.— * 
Transposing scale. See tnocfci, 7 (a) (l). 
transposition (trims-po-zisli'on), n. [< F . trans- 
position = Pr. transpositio Sp. transposition, 
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Irasposicion = Pg. trasposicuo = It. trasposi- transrotatory (trans-ro'ta-to-ri), a. [< trans • 

/ T T J V X T X I ... J_J. T T~> f X 1 *1. » X <-r 


done , < LL. < L. fransjjoncrc, 

pp. transjiositus, transpose: see transpose,'] 1. 

The act of transposing; a putting of each of 
two things in the place before occupied by the 
other; less frequently, a change in the order 
of more than two things; also, the state of be- 
ing transposed, or reciprocally changed in place. 

— 2. In alg., tlio bringing over of any term or transsection (trans 'sek^shon), n. 
terms of an equation from one side to the other cross-section. 
side. This is done by changing the sign of every term so transsepulchral (trans-se-pul'kral), a. [< Ij- 
transposed, the operation being in effect the adding of the trans, beyond, 4- scpulcrum, sepulcher, + -ah'] 
terra with iU sign reversed to both sides of the equation. Being beyond the tomb; post-mortem; post- 
humous. [Recent.] 


4- rotatory.'] ' Passing through a set of objects 
in regular order from first to last, and then 
from the last to the first with a reversal of the 
sign or position, and then through the whole 
set each being so reversed, until finally from 
the last reversed passage is made to the first 
direct. 

Same as 


: b + c — a. 


shape or form ; transform. 

Tims did she . . . trans-shape thy particular virtues. 

Shaft., Much Ado, v. 1. 172. 
Suppose him 

Trans-shap'd into an angel. 

Beau, and FI., Laws of Candy, iv. 1. 


U a + x = b-\-c, then by transposition we get x 

or x — h = c — a, or x + a — c^b, etc. ------- w T 

3. Iu rhet. and gram., a, change of the usual transshape (traus-shap ),v.t. [Also transhape; 
order of words in a sentenco; words changed < trans - + shape.] To change into another 
from their ordinary arrangement for the sake 
of effect. 

We have deprived ourselves of that liberty of trans- 
position in the arrangement of words which the ancient 
languages enjoyed. 11. Blair, Rhetoric, viii. 

4. In music , the act, process, or result of alter- 
ing the tonality of a piece or passage from a transshift (trans-shift 7 ), v. t. To interchange 
given tonality, either in performance or in or transpose. [Rare.] 

transcription. Transposition in itself involves only a I s j n g 0 f times trans shiftin'/; and I write 

change of key-note and a uniform shift of pitch upward or jiow roses first came red, and lilies white, 

downward ; but such a change may also involve more or Herrick, llesperides, Arg., I. 9. 

less serious collateral changes. In purely vocal music . 

slight transpositions are practically immaterial, and con- transship (trans-ship ), r. t. ofimc as tranship. 
siderable ones are only noticeable because they change transshipment (truns-sbip'moiit), n. Same as 
the case or the method in which given tones are produced, transhimuent 

Transposition in instrumental music, however, usually ' 1 ' , ... . , , - „ rs T 

involves somewhat radical changes In the mechanism of transtemporal (trailS-tem po-ral), a. \_\ Li. 


performance, as in fingering, stopping, etc.; and these trans , across, 4* tenipora , temples: sec tempo- 
changes often involve also extensive changes in the ordi- raft.] Traversing the temporal lobe of tho 
nary staff-notation. Musically such mechanical or graphic i :‘ . nr , inconstant fissure B. G. 

changes are merely nominal nml fictitious, though they n °“ n S an inconstant nssuic. x>. 

often appear to have considerable importance. Ililacr. LKeccnt.j . 

5. In mcd., same ns metathesis, 2 Transposition transtimet (trans-tim ), r. t. lo change the 

of the viscera, a condition in which the organs within time of. [Rare.] 


To transplace or transtime a stated Institution of Christ 
without Ills direction, I think is to destroy it. 

iV. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 10. 


Huxley, Biology, xi. 

transubstantiate (tran-sub-stan'slii-at), v. t . ; transumef (tran-sura 7 ), v. t . ; pret. andpp. tran- 
pret. and pp. transubstantiated, ppr. transub- mimed, ppr. transuming. [< LL. transumerc , 


Domic. 


the abdomen and thorax are situated on tho Bide opposite 
to that which they normally occupy, the liver being on 
the left side, the spleen on the right, etc. 

transpositional (triins-po-zisli'on-nl), a. [< 
transposition + -af.] Of ov pertaining to trans- 
position; also, of the nature of transposition; 
transpositive. 

The most strikingnml mostoffensive error in promincia- 
tlon among the Londoners, I confess lies in the transpo- 
sitional use of the letters to and r, ever to be heard when 
there is any possibility of inverting them. Tims they al- 
ways say “weal’* for “veal,” "vicked ” for “wicked.” 

regge, Anecdotes of the Eng. Lang. 

transpositive (triins-poz'i-tiv), a. [= F. trans- 
posit if ; as transpose + -it-irc.] Of tho nature 
of transposition; made by transposing; con- 
sisting in transposition. 

The French language is . . . tiic most determinate in the 
order ot its words. ... The Italian retains the most of the 
ancient trarwjiositi re character. II. Hair, Rhetoric, vii 

transpositively (truns-poz'i-tiv-li), a dr. Bv 
transposition; in a transpositional manner. 

Stormonth. 

transpositor (truns-poz'i-tor), ». [< L. ns if 
*transpositor, < transponerc, transpose: see 
transpose.] One who transposes; a transposer. 

Landor. (Imp. Diet.) 

transprint (trans-print'). <’■ t. [< trans- + 
print.'] To print in the wrong place ; transfer 
to the wrong place in printing. Imp. Diet. 

[Bare.] 

transprocess (trans-pros'es), n. [< trans- 4- 
process .] A transverse process of a vertebra ; 

a diapophysis. Cones. [Recent.] ...... . . , , - 

transprojection (trans-prp-jek'shon), n. In transnbstantiation (tran-suu-stan-sm-a - 
persp.. a perspective projection in which the shon), n. [< F. transsubstantiation ~ Sp. trail- 
point of sight lies between the natural object sustanciacion, trasustanciacion = Fy. Jranssub- 
and the projection. 

transproset (trans-proz'), r. [< trans- + prose 
To change from verse into prose. The Bucking. 


transvase 

substantiation the sacrament itself be first possessed with 
Christ, or no? Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 67. 

The change of the whole substance of the bread into 
the body, of the whole substance of the wine into the blood 
[of Christ], only the appearances of bread and wine remain- 
ing; which change the Catholic Church most fitly calls 
transubstantiaiion. ... , , , , 

Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent (trans.), quoted 
[in ltom. Catli. Diet., p. 314. 

transuTjstantiationalist (tran-sub-stan-shi-a'- 
shon-al-ist), n. [< transnbstantiation + -a(-isf.] 
Same "as trausubstantiator. [Bare.] 

Making it [“ An't please the pyx "1 equivalent to “Deo 
volente" in the minds of transubstantiaiionalists. 

N. and Q., Gth ser., IX. 149. 

trail sub stantiat or (tran-siib-stan'shi-a-tor), n. 
[< transubstantiate + -or 1 .] One who accepts 
or maintains the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion. [Rare.] 

transudate (tran-su'dat), n. Same as transu- 
dation, 2 ( b ). 

transudation (tran-su-da'shon), n. [< transude 
+ - ation .] The act or process of transuding; 
the process of oozing through the pores of a 
substance. Specifically, in mcd.\ (a) The passage of 
fluid through the pores of any membrane or wall of a cav- 
ity ; endosmosis or exosmosis. (6) The liquid thus tran- 
suded, especially into a cavity. Also transudate. 
transudatory (tran-su 7 da-to-ri), a. [< transude 
+ -at-or-y.] Passing by transudation, 
transude (tran-sud 7 ), v. i. ; pret. and pp. tran- 
suded, ppr. transuding. [< F. transsuder = Pr. 
trassuzar , trassuar = Sp. Irasudar = Pg. trans - 
sudar = It. trasudarc, < ML *iranssudarc, sweat 
through, < L. trans, through, 4 sudarc, sweat: 
see sudation.] To pass or ooze through the 
pores or interstices of a membrane or other 
permeable substance, as a fluid ( transpire being 
commonly said of gases or vapors). 

The nutritious fluid . . . transudes through the walls 
of the alimentary cavity, and passes into the blood con- 
tained in the blood-vessels which surround it. 


stantiaUng. [< ML. transubstantiatus, trans - 
substantiates, pp. of transubstantiarc, transsub- 
stantiarc (> It. transustanziarc, t rasus ta nziarc = 
Sp. transustanciar = Pg. transsubstanciar = Pr. 
transsustanctar = F. iranssubstanticr), change 
into another substance, < L. trans, over, + sub- 
stantia, substance: sea substance.] l.Tochango 
from one substance to another. 

0 self- traitor, I do bring 
The spider love wiiich transubstantiates all, 

And can convert manna to gall. 

Now the Stomach . . . hath a chymicnl kind of Virtu o 
. . . to transubstantiate Fish and Fruits into Flesh within 
and about us. Iloxccll, Letters, I. i. 31. 

Memory and imagination lin Dante] transubstantiated 
the woman of flesh and blood into a holy ideal. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 2G. 

2. Specifically, in thcol., to change from bread 
and wino into tho body and blood of Christ: 
said of the elements in tho oucharist. See 
transnbstantiation. 

Expounding “ This Is my body," that is to say, this is 
converted and turned into my body, and this bread is tran- 
Kubstantiated into my body. 

Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (ed. Tarkcr Soc ), p. 244. 

There can be little doubt that Queen Elizabeth was a 
believer 


transsumcrc, take over, adopt, assume, < L. 
trans, over, + sumcrc, take: see sumpt. Cf. as- 
sume, consume, dcsunic.] 1. To take from one 
to another; convert. [Rare.] 

That wc may live, revive his death. 

With a well-blessed bread and wine 
Transum'd, and taught to turn divine. 

Crashaiv, Hymn for the Blessed Sacrament. 

2. To copy or transcribe. HaUixccll. 
transumpt 1 ( trun-sumpt 7 ), n . [< OF. transumpt , 
< ML. transumptum, a copy, neut. of LL. tran - 
sumptu.s, pp. of transumerc, take over, assume, 
ML. transcribe: see transumc.] A copy of a 
writing or exemplification of a record. [Obso- 
lete or archaic.] 

The pretended original breve was produced, and a tran- 
sumpt or copy thereof offered them. 

Lvrd Herbert, nist. Hen. VIII., p. 225. 

The transum/it of a Papal Breve, three years old, was 
exhibited by Stokesley. 

R. IT. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., iii. 

Action Of transumpt, in Scots law, an action compe- 
tent to any one having a partial interest in a writing, or 
immediate use for it, to support his titles or defenses in 
other actions, directed against the custodier of the writ- 
ing, calling upon him to exhibit it, in order that a copy or 
transumpt of it may be made and delivered to the pursuer. 
Imp. Diet. 


in areal, but not in a transubstantiated presence. im p. uici. . 

Ellis's Letters, p. 2C9, note, transumptum (tran-surap shon), 11 . [< L. tian 


ham quotation (of date 1G71) follows and arises out of that 
given under transverse, t., 2; and Marvell’s title is evi- 
dently a fanciful adaptation of the passage in “The Re- 
hearsal.” The Drydcti quotation is an allusion to Elkanah 
Settle’s giving to his poem upon Dryden’s “Absalom and 
Achitophel” (part i.) the title of “Acliitophel Transposed." 
The use* of the word are humorous throughout ; and, in- 
deed, Marvell’s woik is prose named from prose, while 
Settle’s is verse named from verse. 

Johns. Methinks, Mr. Bayes, that putting Verse into 
Prose should be call’d Transproting. 

Bayes. By my troth, a very good Notion, and hereafter 
it shall be so. Buelcingham, The Rehearsal, i. 1. 

The Rehearsal transprosed, or Animadversions upon a 
late work ii/ti tilled “A Preface shewing what grounds there 
arc of Fears and Jealousies of Popery," by Dr. Sam. Parker, 
Bishop of Oxford, 1072. Marvell (title of work). 

Instinct ho follows, and no farther knows, 

For to write verse with him is to transprose. 

Dryden , Abs. and Achit., II. 444. 

transregionatet (trans-re 'jon-at), a. [< trans- 
4- region 4- -ate 1 .] Pertaining to a region be- 
yond another; foreign. Harrison (Holinshed’s 
Chron., I.). 


cording to Trench, by Ilildebert, d. about 1134), 
< transubstantiarc,' transsubstantiarc, change 
into another substance: see transubstantiate.] 
A chango of ono substance into another; spe- 
cifically, in thcol., tho conversion, in the conse- 
cration of the elements of the oucharist, of tho 
whole substance of the bread into tho body, 
and of tho wfiiolo substance of tho wine into tho 


sumptio(n-), a taking of one thing from another 
(see transumpt), < (LL.) transit mere, take over: 
see transumc.] The act of taking from one 
place to another. Imp. Diet. 

v . [< L. tran- 

) transumerc, 
] Taken from one 
to another; transferred from one to another; 
metaphorical. 

Hereupon are intricate turnings, by a transumptive and 
metonymical kind of speech, called meanders. 

Drayton, Rosamond to King Henry, Annotation 2. 

The form or mode of treatment is poetic, . . . digres- 
sive, transumptive. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 44. 


blood, of Christ, only the appearances of the transvasate ( tran s-va 7 sat), v. t. [< ML. trans- 


bread and wine remaining. This Is the doctrine of 
the Roman Catholic Church. The Greek Church calls the 
chango h<tov<7iWi? (‘ transubstantintion ’ or ‘transcssen- 
tlation’); hut it is a disputed question whether it holds 
the same doctrine. Transuhstantiation is one of several 
forms in which the doctrine of the real presence Is held. 
Sec doctrine of the real presence (under presence), and con- 
substantiation. 

These words, “This is my body/’ . . . must needs ho 
plain, single, and pure, without . . . any subtle transub- 
etantiation. 

Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (cd. Parker Soc.), p. 2G2. 

Why do we vainly trouble ourselves with so fierce con- 
tentions whether by consubstantlation, or else by tran- 


rasatus, pp. of transvasarc, pour from one ves- 
sel into another: see frflj/syflse.] Same as 
trans vase. 

The Father and Son arc not, as they suppose, transva- 
sated and poured out, one into another, as into an empty 
vessel. Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 619. 

transvasationf (trtins-vfi-sa'shon), n. [< ML. 
M transvasation , < transvasarc, transvase: see 
transvasc, transvasate.] The act or process of 
transvasing. Holland. (Imp. Diet.) 
transvase (trans-vas 7 ), v. t. ; pret. and pp. 
transvased, ppr. transvasing. [< F. iransvaser = 
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It. travasarc, < ML. transvasare, pour from one 
vessel into another, also remove one’s resi- 
dence, < L. trans, over, + vas, vessel: see vase.] 
To pour from one vessel into another; trans- 
fuse. 

The upper and smaller apertures, or the higher ou- 
vreaux, called the lading holes, because the}' serve for 
transvasing the liquid glass. Urc, Diet., II. GG3. 

transvectant (trans-vck'tant), n. [< B. irons - 
vectus , pp. of transvchcrc , carry over, 4- 
In math., an invariant produced by the opera- 
tion of transvection. 

transvection (traus-vek'shon), n. [< L. trans - 
vcciio(n-), a passing or carrying over, < trans- 
vchcrc, pp. transvcctus , cany over, transport, < 
trans , over, + vchcrc , carry, convey: see vehi- 
cle."] 1. The act of conveying or carrying 
over. — 2. In math., the operation of obtaining 
a covariant by operating upon one with another, 
transverberate (trans-ver'be-rat), v. t.; pret. 
and pp. transverberated , ppr. transverbera ting. 
[< L. transverberatus , pp. of transvcrbcrarc, 
strike or thrust through, < trans, over, + verbe- 
rarc, strike: see vcrbcratc.] To beat or strike 
through. [Rare.] 

The appetencies of matter and the most universal pas- 
sions (pnssiones) in either globe are exceedingly potent, 
and transverberate (transverberant) the universal nature 
of things. 

irate, tr. of Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, iv. 3. 
transversal (trail s-ver' sal), a. and n. [< ME. 
transversal, < OF. (and’F.) transversal = Sp. 
trasvcrsal = Pg. transversal = It. traversale, 
trasversale , < ML. transvcrsalis, transverse, < 
L. transversus, transverse: see transverse.] I. 
a. Transverse; running or lying across: as, a 
transversal line. See II. 

A double cours of boording first it have, 

Oon tramversal, another cours directe. 

Palludius, JIusbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 155. 

The vibrations of sound are longitudinal, while the vi- 
brations of light are transversal. 

Tyndall, Light and Elect., p. Gl. 

II. n. 1. In gcom., a line drawn across sev- 
eral others SO as to cut them all. Transversals are 
usually understood to be straight, in the absence of any 
qualification, but circular transversals are also spoken of. 
2. In anat., a transversal is or transversus. — 
Parallel transversals, three segments cut off by the 
sides of a triangle from three lines through one point 
parallel to those sides. There is for evciy triangle one 
point from which the parallel transversals are all equal. 

transversalis (trans-ver-sa'lis), nr, pi. trans- 
vcrsalcs{- lez). [NL. (sc. musculus): see trans- 
versal.] In anat., one of several different mus- 
cles, etc., which lie across certain parts. — 
Transversalis abdominis, the innermost of the three 
flat muscles of each side of the abdomen, whose fibers run 
mostly horizontally.— Transversalis cervicis, a flat 
fleshy muscle of the back of the neck, usually united with 
the longissimus dorsi, and thus forming the apparent 
continuation of the latter in the neck.— Transversalis 
colli, the transverse cervical artery (which see, under 
transverse). — Transversalis fascia, the fascia lining the 
visceral aspect of the anterior abdominal muscles, con- 
tinuous above, where it is thinnest, with the lining of the 
diaphragm below, and blending with Poupart’s ligament, 
or prolonged downward, under that ligament, over the 
femoral vessels.— Transversalis rnenti, an occasional 
muscle of the chin.— Transversalis nasi, a small mus- 
cle lying across the nose. — Transversalis pedis, peri- 
nsei. Same as transversus pedis, etc. (which see, under 
transversus). 

transversality (trans-ver-sal'i-ti), n. [< trans- 
versal + -ity. } The state or condition of being 
transversal. 

The condition of transversality leads at once to the de- 
sired results. Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 450. 

transversally (trans-vfer'sal-i), ado. In a trans- 
verse direction; as a transversal, 
transversantt ( trims -vir'saut), a. [< ME. 
transversant, < OF. *transvcrsant, traversant, < 
ML. transvcrsan(t-)s, ppr. of transvcrsarc, go 
across, transverse, traverse: see transverse, v.] 
Running across ; transverse. 

Make this house wlicrin thay slial abyde 

Light, clene, and playne with perches transversannte 

To sitte upon. Palladius , Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 21. 

trans versary (trans' ver-sa-ri), n. ; pi. transver- 
sarics (-riz). [< L. transvcrsariinn, a cross-beam, 
a net stretched across a river, neut. of transver- 
sariits, cross, transverse: see transverse.] See 
the quotation. 

The cross-staff fin the 17th century] was a very simple 
instrument, consisting of a graduated pole with cross 
pieces, called transrersaries (of which there were four 
used according to the altitude), also graduated, which 
were fitted to work on it. Encyc. Brit., X. 187. 

transverse (trans- v^rs'), a. and n. [< F. trans- 
verse, OF. tracers = Pr. transvers, trovers = Sp. 
transverso, trasverso = Pg. transverso = It. tras- 
verso , < L. transversns, traversus , lying across, 
transverse, pp. of transvcrterc, cross, transverse, 
< trans, across, + vcrterc, turn: see verse . Cf. 


traverse, a.] I, a. 1. Lying or being across or 
in a cross direction ; cross ; thwart. 


A kettle, siting 

Between two poles upon a stick transverse. 

Coxvpcr , Task, i. 5G1. 

2. Collateral. [Rare.] 

When once it goes to the ira nsverse and collateral [line], 
the}’ not only have no title to the inheritance, but ever}’ 
remove is a step to the losing the cognation and relation 
to the chief house. Jer. Taylor , Rule of Conscience, ii. 3. 
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3. In anat. and zool., broader or wider than 
long; having its major diameter crosswise: 
noting various parts or organs which lie or are 
taken to run across other parts, or especially 
across the long axis of the whole body. See 
transvcrsalis and transversus. — 4. In hot. : ( a ) 
Right and left or collateral with reference to 
the median plane. ( b ) Being at right angles to 
the axial direction : for example, see transverse 
partition, below. — 5. In herpet., specifically 
noting a bone of the skull 
which usually unites the 
palatine and the pterygoid 
bones with the maxilla, it is 
usually flattened, plate-like, and 
firmly sutured, making a solid 
framew’ork of the maxillary and 
pterygopalatine bars; but in 
some ophidians, as the venomous 
snakes, it is a slender rod inov- 
ably articulated in front with the 
maxilla, and connected behind 
with the pterygoid only ; it then 
takes great part in the peculiar 
movement of the bones of the 
upper jaw by w’hich the venom- 
fangs are thrown into position for 
striking. See also cuts under 
Ophidia, Pylhonidtc, Crotalus, 
and acrodont. 

6. In her., crossing the es- 
cutcheon from one side to 
the opposite one — By trans- 
verset, confusedly; out of the 
proper order. 

Nothing doth firrae and perma- 
nent appeare, 

But all things tost and turned by 
transverse. 

Spenser, F. Q., VII. vii. 5G. 



Under View of Left Half 
of Skull of Cyclodus , show- 
ing Tr, the trans\ erse bone, 
connecting fl/x,Xbe maxilla, 
with PI and Ft, the pa latine 
and pterygoid. (Other let- 
ters as in Cyclodus, which 
see.) 


Hallucal transverse muscle. Same as transversus 
pedis (whicli see, under pcs*).— Transverse artery, one 
of several small branches of the basilar artery, passing 
directly outward to be distributed to the pons Varolii.— 
Transverse axis. See axfoi.— Transverse cervical 
artery, the third branch of the thyroid axis. It passes 
outward across the subclavian triangle to the anterior mar- 
gin of tile trapezius, where it divides into the superficial 
cervical and the posterior scapular. Also called transvcr- 
salis colli.— Transverse colon, that portion of the large 
intestine which extends across the body from l ight to left, 
from the end of the ascending colon to the beginning of the 
descending colon. See cut under intestine.— Transverse 
coxa. See coxa, 3.— Transverse diameter of a conic 
section. Same as transverse axis.— Transverse facial ar- 
tery, a bi anch of the temporal artery. It passes forward 
through the parotid gland, and breaks up on the side of the 
face into numerous branches which supply the parotid 
gland, masseter muscle, and the integument. — Trans- 
verse fissure. (a) 0/ the liver. See fissure, {b) Of the brain, 
a fissure beneath the fornix and the hemispheres, above 
the optic thalami, through which membranes and vessels 
are continued from the pia mater into the ventricles of the 
brain.— Transverse flute. See flute i, l.— Transverse 
frontal convolution, tho ascending frontal or anterior 
central gyrus or convolution. See gyrus . — Transverse 
frontal furrow, the precentral sulcus. See precentral.— 
Transverse liumeral artery. Same as suprascapular 
artery (which see, under suprascapular ). — Transverse 
ligament of the atlas. See ligament.— Transverse 
ligament of the fingers, a super fleial palmar band 
stretching across the roots of the four fingers. — Trans- 
verse ligament of the pelvis, a strong fibrous band 
stretching across the subpubic angle near its apex.— 
Transverse ligament of the toes, a plantar band 
similar to the transverse ligament of the fingers. — Trans- 
verse magnet, a magnet whose poles are not at the ends, 
but at the sides, formed by a particular combination of 
bar-magnets.— Transverse magnetism, or transverse 
magnetization, magnetization at right angles to the 
length of the bar.— Transverse map -projection. See 
projection . — Transverse metacarpal ligament, a band 
of fibers passing between the palmar ligamentsof the meta- 
carpophalangeal joints.— Transverse metatarsal liga- 
ment, a plantar band similar to the transverse metacar- 
pal ligament. — Transverse myelitis, myelitis involving 
the whole thickness of the corn, but of slight veitical ex- 
tent.— Transverse partition, in hot., a dissepiment, ns 
of a pericarp, at right angles with the valves, in a silique.— 
Transverse perineal arteiy, an artery usually arising, 
in common with the superficial perineal artery, from the 
pudic artery at the fore part of the ischiorectal fossa, and 
traversing the perineum ; the transperineal artery. It is 
distributed to the parts between the anus and the bulb of 
the urethra, and anastomoses with the corresponding ar- 
tery of the opposite side.— Transverse process of a ver- 
tebra, a lateral process on each side, of different character, 
morphologically, in different regions of the spine ; proper- 
ly, a transprocess or diapopliysis ; in the cervical region, 
usually a diapopliysis and pleurapophysis partially united 
in one, inclosing a vertebrarterial foramen : in this and oth- 
er regions often including also a parapophysis, or including 
a parapophysis without a pleurapophysis, or consisting 
only of a parapophysis: when consisting of a diapophysis 
and a parapophysis together, the latter is specified as the 


transversum 

inferior transverse process. See cuts under axis*, 3 (a), 
dermal, neurocentral, vertebra, cervical, endoskelcton, hypa- 
pophysis, and lumbar.— Transverse rib, in arch. See 
ribi.— Transverse scapular artery, same as supra- 
scapular artery (w hicli see, under suprascapular).— Trans- 
verse section. See section, 4.— Transverse shade, 
in entom., a shade or hand somewhat darker than the 
general surface, running transversely across the middle 
of the fore wing, between the reniform and oibicular 
spots, of many noctuid moths. — Transverse shaping- 
machine, a shaping-machine having a cutter-bead carried 
on a pillar and reciprocating horizontally. E. II. Knight. 
— Transverse sinus. See si nus.— Transverse strain, 
in mech., the strain produced in a beam by a force at right 
angles to its length ; the bending or flexure of an elastic 
beam. — Transverse suture. Sec suture. — Transverse 
thoracic furrow. See thoracic.— Transverse vein, in 
entom., any one of several short veins connecting two lon- 
gitudinal ones, and running neailyat right angles to them 
and to the length of the wing. They m e found especially 
in the uings of certain dipters, and are distinguished by 
special names, as the small or middle transverse vein, be- 
tween the third and fourth longitudinal veins, near the 
center of the wing ; the hinder transverse vein, between the 
fourth and fifth longitudinals ; andtliejjostenor&asafteans- 
verse vein, between the fifth and sixth longitudinals, near 
the base of the wing.— Transverse vibration. Same as 
lateral vibration (which see, under lateral). 

ii. ii. In anat., a transversalis or transver- 
sus: as, tlie transverse of the alxlomen, peri- 
neum, or sole of the foot, 
transverse (trans-v6rs'), adv. [< transverse, a.] 
Crosswise; across; transversely. 

A violent cross wind from either coast 

Blows them transverse ten thousand leagues awry. 

Milton, F. L., iii. 487. 
transverse (trans-v6rs'),i\; pret. and pp. trans- 
versed, ppr. transvcrsiiuj. [< ME. transverse n, 
< OF. * transverser, traverser, < ML. transvcrsarc, 
go across, transgress, traverse, < L. transversus, 
pp. of transvcrterc , turn across, turn away: see 
transverse , a. Cf. traverse, v.] I. trans. 1. To 
overturn ; turn topsyturvy. 

And though our Monarchy be quite transverst, 

And we as slaues through the wide world disperst, 
’Tis not because we put to lieauy doome 
The great Messias. 

Ueywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 284. 
2. To change; transpose. Compare transjirose. 

If there be any Wit in % as there is no Book but lias 
some, I Transverse it: that is, if it be Prose, put it into 
Verse, ... if it be Verse, put it into Prose. 

Buckingham, The Rehearsal, i. 1. 

II. intrans. To transgress; run counter. 

Ac treuthe, that trespassede neuere n e transuersede a 3 cns 
the lawe, 

Bote lyuede as his lawe tauhtc. 

Piers Plowman (C), xv. 209. 

[Rare in all uses.] 

transverse-cubital (trans-vcrs'ku'bi-tal), a. 
Same as transversocubital. 
transversely (truns-vfers'li), adv. In a trans- 
verse position, direction, or manner; crosswise. 

At Stonehenge the stones lie transversely upon each 
other. Stilltngjlcct. 

transverse-medial (trans-vers'me'di-al), a. 
Same as transvcrsomedial. 
transverse-ciuadrate (trans-vers'kwod"rut), a. 
In entom., having approximately the form of a 
rectangular parallelogram, which is broader 
than it is long. 

transversi, n. Plural of transversus. 
transversion (trans-v6r'shon), w. [< ML. trans- 
vcrsio(n-), < L. transvcrtcre, turn across: see 
transverse, a. and r.] The act or process of 
transversing. See transverse, v. 

My first Rule is the Rule of Transversion, or Regula 
Duplex, changing Verse into Prose, or Prose into Verse. 

Buckingham, The Rehearsal, i. 1. 

transverso-analis (trims -v6r ,/ so - ft - nti'lis), n. 
[NL. : see transverse and anal.] Same as trans- 
versus pcrinaii (which see, under transversus). 
transversocubital (trans-vfir-so-kii'bi-tal), a. 
[As transverse + cubital.] Running across and 
dividing the cubital cells of tho wings of some 
insects: noting certain nervures. 
transversomedial (trans-vfir-so-me'di-al), a. 
[As transverse + medial.] Crossing the medial 
cells of the wings of some insects, as bymenop- 
tors: noting certain nervures. 
transverS0Spinalis(trans-ver ,, s3-spI-naTis),)!.; 
pi. transversospimdes (-lez). [NL.: see trans- 

verse and spinal .] One of the set or series of 
spinal muscles which connect the transverse 
with the spinous processes of vertebras, 
transversovertical (trans-ver'so-vdr'ti-kal), a. 
[As transverse + vertical.] Relating to what 
is transverse and vertical — Transversovertical 
index, the ratio of the greatest height to the greatest 
breadth of the cranium. 

transversum (trans-ver'sum), n . ; pi. transverso 
(-sji). [NL., prop. neut. of L. transversus, trans- 
verse: see transverse.] In lierpet., tho trans- 
verse bone of the skull: moro fully called os 
transversum. See transverse, a., 5 (with cut). 



transversus 

transversus (trkns-ver'sus), pi. transversi 
(-si). [NL. : seo transverse .] In anat., a trans- 
verse muscle; a transversalis Transversus 

auriculae, a small muscle on the back of the ear, rudi- 
mentary in man. — Transversus menti, a portion of the 
depressor anguli oris.— Transversus nuchae, an anemia- 
lous muscle occurring not infrequently in man, arising 
from the occipital protuberance and inserted into or near 
the tendon of the sternomastoid. Also called corrugator 
posticus, occipitalis teres. —Transversus orbitse, an oc- 
casional muscle of man, traversing the upper part of the 
orbit.— Transversus pedis. See pcs'i .— Transversus 
erinffii, the transpenneal muscle, which traverses the 
ack part of the perineum from the tuberosity of the ischi- 
um to the median raphe, or in the female to the sphincter 
vaginas.— Transversus thoracis. Same as stcnwcostalis. 

transvertt (trans-vert'), v. t. [< ME. transrer- 
ten, < OF. *transvcrtir = Sp. transverter, tras- 
verter = Pg. transverter, < L. transvertcrc, turn 
across : see transverse .] To change by turning ; 
turn about. Craft of Lovers, 1. 419. 

transvertible (trans-ver'ti-bl), a. [< transvert 
+ -iblc.] Capable of being transverted. Sir T. 
Browne. (Imp. Diet.) [Rare.] 

transview (trans-vu'), v. t. [< trans- + view.] 
To look through. [Rare.] 

Let vs with eagles eyes without offence 
Transview the obscure tilings that do remain. 

Davies , Mirum in Modum, p. 9. (Davies.) 

transvolationt (trans-vo-la'shon), n. [< L. 
transvolarc, pp. transvolatus, fly over or across, 

< trans, over, + volarc, fly: see volant .] The 
act of flying beyond or across. 

Such things ns these . . . are extraordinary egressions 
and transvolations beyond the ordinary course of an even 
piety. Jer. Taylor ; Works (ed. 1835), I. 781. 

transvolvet (trans-volv'), v. t. [< LL. transvol- 
rcrc, unroll, < L. trans, over, + cohere, roll, 
wrap: see volute. Cf. convolve, evolve, revolve, 
etc.] To overturn; break up. 

Welcome be the Will of God, who transvolvcs Kingdoms, 
tumbles down Monarchies as Mole-hills, at his Pleasure. 

Howell, Letters, iii. 22. 

transwaftf(trhns-Tvaft'),p. t ■ [< trans- + waft.] 
To waft over or across. [Rare.] 
loves Trull 

Europa he from Sidon into Creet 

Transwajtcd, whitest the wane ne’re toucht her feet. 

Ileyicood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 128. 

Transylvanian (tran-sil-vu'ni-nn), a. and n. 
[< Transylvania (see def.), lit. ‘tlie land beyond 
the forest,’ namely, the ancient forest separat- 
ing the country from Hungary, < L. trans, be- 
yond, + sylva, silva, forest: see sylva, sylvan .] 
I, a. Of or pertaining to Transylvania, former- 
ly a grand principality, since 1808 incorporated 
with Hungary. 

II. n. A native or an inhabitant of Transyl- 
vania. 

trant (trant), v. i. [Formerly also traunt; < 
ME. tranten, < M D. D. tranten, walk slowly.] 

1. To walk; go about as a peddler. Compare 
tranter. [Prov. Eng.] 

And had 6ome traunting merchant to his sire, 

That traffick’d both by water and by fire. 

Hall's Satires, IV. ii. (Naves.) 

2f. To turn; play a trick. 

Quen thay seghe hym [a fox] with sy3t, tliay sued hym 
fast, ... /• 

& he trantes & tornayeez thui‘3 mony tene greue [rough 
grove]. 

Sir Gaicayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), I. 1707. 

trantt (trant), n. [< ME. trant, < MD. trant = 
Sw. dial, trant , a step ; from the verb. ] A turn ; 
a trick; a stratagem. 

For al!e his fare I hym deftte, 

I knowehis trantis fro toppe to taile, 

He leuys with gaudis and with gilery. 

York Plays, p. 3S1. 

Summe [hunters] fel in the fute, ther the fox bade, 
Traylez ofte a traytcrcs, hi traunt of her wyles. 

Sir Gawaync and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1700. 

tranter (tran'tdr), n. [Formerly also traunter; 

< trant + -er 1 .] An itinerant peddler; a car- 
rier. Formerly also called ripper. [Prov. Eng.] 

Dick Dewy’s father, Reuben, by vocation a tranter , or 
irregular carrier. 

T. JIardy, Under the Greenwood Tree, i. 2. 

trap 1 (trap), n. [< ME. trappe, < AS. treeppe, 
treppe = MD. trappe = OHG. trappa, trapa, a 
snare, trap; cf. OF. trappe, a trap, pitfall, F. 
trappe, a trap-door, a pitfall, = Pr. trappa = 
Sp. trampa ~ Pg. trapa = It. dim. trappola, < 
ME. trappa, trapa, a trap (< OHG.); connected 
with MHG. treppe, trappe, G. treppe, a flight 
of steps, stair, ladder, = D. trap, a stair, etc., 
MD. D. MLG. G. trappen, tread: see trap ", 
trape, tramp. Hence ult. trapan.] 1. A con- 
trivance, as a pitfall or some mechanical device 
that shuts suddonly, often by means of a spring, 
used for taking game and other animals. 
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She wolde weepe if that she sawe a mous 
Caught in a trappe, if it were deed or bledde. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 145. 
We have locks to safeguard necessaries, 

And pretty traps to catch the petty thieves. 

Shak., Hen. V., i. 2. 17C. 

A sudden sharp and bitter cry, 

As of a wild thing taken in the trap. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

2. A device for confining and suddenly releas- 
ing or tossing into the air objects to be shot at, 
as live pigeons or glass balls. 

The traps are usually five in number, the sides being 
hinged so that upon the cord being pulled they collapse 
entirely, leaving the pigeon in the open. 

H\ 11'. Greener, The Gun, p. 501. 

3. A kind of fisb-net used especially in Nar- 
ragansett Bay, consisting of an oblong inclo- 
sure of netting on three sides and at the bot- 
tom, anchored securely by tbo side of the chan- 
nel. Into this the fish enter, and, the bottom of the net 
being lifted to the surface at the open end, they are 
penned in and driven into a lateral inclosure, where they 
are kept until needed. 

4. A double-curved pipe, or a U-shaped sec- 
tion of a pipe, with or without valves, serving 



A, B, common traps , C, D, modifications of A and B— screw -caps, as 
shown at a, beintf aJdcd for cleaning out the traps; E. F. G, venti- 
lating traps with air pipes at b leading to the exterior of a building. 


to form a water-seal to prevent the passage of 
air or gases through a pipe with which it is 
connected. Traps are made in a great variety of shapes, 
the aim being in all to cause a portion of liquid to lodge 
in a depression and form a seal. 'I he most common 
forms arc without valves. Air-pipes used in connection 
with traps (see the figures) not only conduct away foul 
gases, but prevent any regurgitation of gas through the 
water or siphoning out of the water-seal resulting from 
changes of pressure in the soil-pipe, such as sometimes 
occurs in unventilatcd traps, undue pressure in which 
causes the gas to pass the water-seal, while a very slight 
fall below atmospheric pressure causes the water to siphon 
over into the soil-pipe and thus destroy the seal. Various 
special forms are called gas-traps, grease-traps, etc. Also 
called trajrping. 

5. A piece of wood, somewhat in the shape of 
a shoe, hollowed at the heel, and moving on a 
pivot, in winch the ball is placed in playing 
trap-hall; also, the game itself. See trap-ball. 

Indeed, I have heard you are a precious gentleman, 

And in your younger (days! could play at trap well. 

Shirley, Hyde Park, ii. 4. 

6. A trap-do ox\ 

With that word he gan undon a trappe. 

Chaucer , Troilus, iii. 741. 
Doun ye scholde fallen there. 

In a pyt syxty fadme deep : 

Therfore beware, and tak good keep ! 

At the passyng ovyr the trappe. 

Richard Coer de Dion (Weber’s Metr. Rom., II. 1C2). 

Traps under the stage so convenient that Ophelia could 
walk from her grave to her dressing-room with perfect 
ease. J. Jefferson, Autobiog , iv. 

7. Any small complicated structure, especially 
one that is out of order; a rickety thing : so 
called in contempt. Compai 'e rattletrap. [Col- 
loq.] — 8. A carriage. [Colloq.] 

Florae’s pleasure was to drive his Princess with four 
horses into Ncwcome. He called liis carriage his trajipc, 
his “drague.” Thackeray, Newcomes, Ivii. 

“I think yon must make room for me inside the trap." 
It is remarkable how much men despise close carriages, 
and what disrespectful epithets they invent for them. 

Jean Ingelow, Ofr the Skelligs, xx. 

9. Any device or contrivance to betray one into 
speech or a'*t, or to catch one unawares; an 
ambush; a stratagem. 

How will men then curse themselves for their own folly 
in being so easily tempted ; and all those who laid traps 
and snares to betray them by? Stillingjleet, Sermons, I. xi. 

10f. Contrivance ; craft. 

Some cunning persons that had found out liis foible and 
ignorance of trap first put him in great fright. 

Roger North, Examen, p. 549. (Davies.) 

11. A sheriff’s officer, or a policeman. [Slang.] 

The traps have got him [for picking a pocket], and that 's 
all about it. Dickens, Oliver Twist, xiii. 

Dick’s always in trouble; . . . there ’s a couple of traps 
in Belston after him now. 

H. Kingsley, Geoffry Hamlyn, vi. (Davies.) 
Figure -of-four trap. See figure.— Running trap. See 
running-trap.— Smart as a steel trap. See smart i.— 
Steel trap, a trap for catching wild animals, consisting 


trap 

of two iron -toothed jaws, which close by means of a power- 
ful steel spring when the animal disturbs the catch or 
tongue by which they are kept open. — Tobeup to trapt, 
to understand trapt, to be very knowing or wide-awake. 
[Slang.] 

Crying out, Split my Wind Pipe, Sir, you are a Fool, and 
don’t understand 'Trap, the whole World’s a Cheat. 

Tom Brown, Works (ed. 1705). (Ashton.) 

trap 1 (trap), r. ; pret. and pp. trapped, ppr. trap- 
ping. [< ME. trappen (also in corap. bitrappen), 

< AS. * trxppan (in comp, betrieppan) = MD. 
trappen, trap; from the noun.] I. trans. 1. To 
catch in a trap : as, to trap foxes or heaver. 

SI ere vermin, worthy to he trapp'd. 

Cowper , Task, ii. 683. 

2. To insnare; take by stratagem: applied to 
persons. 

Nimrod (snatching Fortune by the tresses) . . . 

Leaues hunting Beastes, and hunteth Men .to trap. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., Babylon. 

3. To capture (fish) by means of a trap or 
trap-net. — 4. To put in a trap and release to 
be shot at, as pigeons or glass balls. — 5. In 
plumbing, to furnish with a trap. 

To trap the soil pipe before its entrance into tlie drain. 

The American, VII. 328. 

6. Thcat., to furnish (a stage) with the requisite 
traps for the plays to he performed. Saturday 
Jiev., LXI. 20. — 7. To stop and hold, as the 
shuttle of a loom in tho warp, or gas, a liquid, 
heat, etc., hy an obstruction or impervious or 
sealed inclosure, as in the case of liquids or 
gases, or by insulating substances, as with heat 
or electricity; specifically, to stop and hold hy 
a trap for the purpose of removing, as air car- 
ried forward hy or entangled in water flowing 
through pipes, etc., water deposited from com- 
pressed atmospheric air when cooled, or con- 
densed from steam in the passage of the lat- 
ter through pipes, or air from pipes or recep- 
tacles into or through which steam is to he 
passed. 

II. intrans. 1. To set traps for game : as, to 
trap for heaver. 

He generally went out alone into the mountains, and 
would remain there Irap/jiny by himself for several months 
together, his lonely camps being often pitched in the vi* 
cinity of hostile savages. The Century, -XLI. 771. 

2. To handle or work the trap in a shooting- 
match. — 3. To become stopped or impeded, as 
steam through accumulation of condensed wa- 
ter in a low part of a horizontal pipe, or in a 
steam-radiator by the presence of air which 
cannot escape, or the flow of water through a 
siphon hy accumulation of air in the upper 
part of the bend, etc. 

trap 2 (trap), h. [< D. trap, a step, degree, = 
MLG. trappe, treppe, G. treppe, a step, round of 
a ladder, = Sw. trappa = Dan. trappe, a stair: 
see trap 1 and wentlctrap.] A kind of movable 
ladder or steps ; a ladder leading up to a loft. 
Simmonds. [Rare in the singular.] 
trap 3 (trap), n. [= G. trapp = Dan. trap, < Sw. 
trapp, trap (rock), so called (by Bergmann, a 
Swodish mineralogist) with ref. to the ter- 
raced or stair-like arrangement which may he 
observed in many of these rocks, < trappa, a 
stair: see trap 2 .] In (jcol., any dark-colored 
rock having more or less of a columnar struc- 
ture and apparently volcanic or eruptive in 
origin. It is the old ami more or less metamorphosed 
eruptive rocks, and especially the various forms of basalt, 
which arc most commonly thus designated. The name is 
a convenient one for use before the exact nature of the 
rock in question has been ascertained by microscopic ex- 
amination. 

The term Trap is an indefinite, and therefore sometimes 
a very convenient, term applied to eruptive rocks v Iiicli 
cannot be identified in tile Held. 

Woodward, Geol. of Eng. and Wales (2d ed.), p. 502. 
Glassy trap. See sordavalite. 
trap 1 (trap), n. [< ME. trappe, < OF ."trap, drap, 
F. drap = Pr. drap = Cat. drap = Sp. Pg. tra- 
po = It. drappo, < ML. drappus, drapis, trap- 
pus, trapus, a cloth, a horse-cloth, trapping; 
prob. of Teut. origin; cf. drab 2 , drape.] If. A 
horse-cloth; an ornamental cloth or housing 
for a horse; ornamental harness; a trapping: 
usually in the plural. 

Mony trappe, mony croper. 

King Alisaunder (Weber’s Metr. Rom., 1. 142). 

Upon a stede whyte so milke 

Ills trappys wer off tuely [scarlet] sylke. 

Diehard Coer de Lion (1515). ( Skeat's Diet.) 

2. pi. Belongings; appurtenances; impedi- 
menta: used frequently of baggage. [Colloq.] 

A couple of horses carry ns and our traps, yon know, 
and we can stop v. here we like. 

Thackeray, Newcomes, xxx. 

The other was a sort o' storeroom, where tlie old cap'n 
kep’ all sortB o’ traps. II. B. Stoive, Oidtown, p.’ 147. 



trap 
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trapezoidiform 


trap 4 (trap), v. t . ; pret. and pp. trapped, ppr. 
trapping. [< ME. trappen, < OF. * trapper , < ML. 
* frapp arc, < trappus , cloth, horse-cloth : see 
/rap 4 , n. Hence trapper?.] To furnish with 
trapping or ornamental housing, or necessary 
or usual harness or appurtenances, especially 
when these are of an ornamental character. 


Duk Theseus lect forth three stciles bringc. 

That trapped were in steel al glitteringe 

Chaucer , Knight’s Tale, 1. 2032. 
But leave these relicks of his living might 
To deck his herce, and trap his tomb-blackc steed. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. viii. 16. 
Trap our shaggy thighs with bells. 

JB. Jonson, Masque of Oberon. 
Their horses trapped in blue, with white crosses pow- 
dered on their hangings. Froadc, Sketches, p. 175. 


Trapa (tra'pji), n. [NL. (Linnrcus, 1737), so 
called with ref. to the four spines of somo 
species; abbr. of ML. cah'itrapa , a caltrop: see 
caltrop.'] A genus of polypetalous plauts, of 
the order OnagrariciC. It is characterized by an 
ovary with two ceils, each with an elongated ovule pen- 
dulous from the 
partition ; and by 
a nut-like spi- 
ne. sc cut fruit. 
There are 3, or 
as some esteem 
them only 2 (or 
even 1). species, 
natives of tropical 
and subtropical 
parts of the Old 
World, and ex- 
tending to central 
Europe. They arc 
aquatic plants 
with dimorphous 
leaves, one kind 
submerged, oppo- 
site, dissected, and 
root-like, the other 
a rosette of tooth- 
ed rhombic leaves 

with inflated spongj petioles, floating on the surface. 
They bear axillai j solitary whllBh How ns with the paits 
in fours, 'lhe 6pecirs aie known n9 water-caltrop fioin 
the horns or « pines of the Mugular fruit, which con- 
tains a single large seed with a sweet and edible em- 
bryo which abounds in starch and is composed of two 
unequal cotyledons and a i.idfele which perforates the 
apex of the fiuit in goi minuting T natans, the best- 
known species, nnthe fiom central Africa to (iermany 
and central Asia, often cult hated elsewhere, and now 
naturalized in Massachusetts in the Concoid rher, is 
known as watcr-ch *t nut or uatcr-nut. sonutimes ns Jesu- 
its nut Its seeds aie ground and made into In end In 
parts of the south of Europe. T. bin mu* of Chinn there 
know’ll as hut or lewj, is cultivated in ponds by the 
Chinese for its fiuit, which resembles a bullock's bead 
with two blunt horns T. bi»]>ino*a jiclds the Singhara- 
nut of Cashmere, where it forms a staple f«»od. 
trapan (tra-pan'), //. [Also, loss prop., trepan ; 
< ()F. trappun , * trapan, a snare, trap, tut pant , 
trapnt , a trap-door; perhaps < *trappant , ppr. 
of 'trapper, trap: see trap 1 , r.] 1. A snare; 
trap. [Obsolete or archaic.] 



Nothing but gins and snares and trapans for souls. 

South, Sermons, III. iv. 

2. Same us Iraptnintr. 
lie had been from the beginning a spy and a trepan. 

Macaulay. 

trapan (tra-pan'), r. t.; pret. aiulpp. trepanned, 
ppr. trapanmng. [Also, less prop., trepan ; < 
trapan, w.] To iusnare; oateli l>y stratagem. 
[Obsolete or arebaie.] 


My steed’s trapan d, my bridle’s broken. 

Fire of Frendraxnjht (Child s Ballads, VI. 170). 
I.est I might be trapan d and sold as a Servant after my 
arrival in Jamaica. Dampier, Vojagcs, II. ii. 4. 

’Tis strange, a fellow of his w it to be trepan d into a 
marriage. Stale, Ljiug Lover, ii. 1. 

Cease jour Funning; 

Force or Cunning 
Never shall my Heart trepan. 

(Jay, Beggar s opera, air xxxvii. 


trapanner (tra-pan'er), //. [AKo, less prop., 
tupanmr; < trapan + -cr 1 . J One who tra- 
pans or insnare 1 '. 

The insinuations of that old pander and trapanner of 
souls South, Sermons, VI. x. 

trap-ball (trap'bal), n. 1. An old game played 
by two or more persons with a ball, bat, and 
trap (sec trap 1 , w.,5). By striking the end of the 
pivoted trap with the bat, the ball is driven some dis- 
tance. The side or playei sout retiie the sinker b> catch- 
ing the batted ball on the fly or by bowling it to the trap 
from the place where it falls. 

He that of feeble nerves and joints complains 
From nine-pins, coits, ami from trap-bull abstains. 

IF. King, Art of Cookery, 1. 478. 

Trap-ball ... is anterior to cricket, and probably co- 
eval with most of the caily games plajed with the hat and 
ball ; we trace it as far back as the commencement of the 
fourteenth century. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 170. 

2. The bull used in the game of trap-ball. 

He went in and out of Hawk’s Gully like a trapball, 
and was in -Springfield “in less than no time." 

A. U. Longstreet , Georgia Scenes, p. 110. 


trap-bat (trap 'bat), n. A bat used in the game 
of trap-ball. 

trap-bittle (trap'bitH), n. A bat used in trap- 
ball. [Prov. Eng.] 

trap-brilliant (trap'briFyant), n. See bril- 
liant. 

trap-cellar (trap'soFjir), ??. In a theater, the 
space immediately under the stage, 
trap-cut (trap'kut), n. See cut. 
trap-door (trap'dor'), n . [< ME. trappc-dorc; < 
/rap 1 + door.] A door in a floor or roof which 
when shut is flush, or nearly so, with what sur- 
rounds it. 

“ Here at this score trappc-dorc," quod he. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 759. 
Here is the Trap-door, the mouth of the rich mine, which 
Wc’l make bold to open. llrome, Queens Exchange, v. 
Trap-door spider, one of several different spiders of 
large size, mostly of tlie genus Ctcniza , whose nest is a 
tube with hinged lid 
which opens and shuts 
like a trap-door. Dif- 
ferent spiders of this 
type construct their 
holes variously in size 
and shape, and with 
variable proportions 
of mud and cobweb, 
but tbcprinciple is the 
same with all. The 
trap-door arrange- 
ment is lor their own 
hiding and security, 
not for the capture of Texan Trap-door Spider (, Paehylome • 
their prey. 

trape 1 (trap), r. i . ; pret. and pp. traped, ppr. 
traping. [Of. D. MLG. G. trappen, tread, tramp : 
hoc trap 1 , trap", tramp. Of. also trapes.] 1. To 
trail along in an untidy manner; walk care- 
lessly and skittishly ; run about idly; trapes. 

I am to go (raping with Lady Kerry and Mrs. l'ratt to 
see fctglita all this day. Siri/t. 

2. To trail on the ground. llallhnll. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

trape- (trap), it. [Cf. trap 1 .'] A pan, platter, 
oi dish. llntUiecll. [Prov. Eng.] 

Trapelus (trnp'c-his), n. [NL. (Cuvier), < Gr. 
rpa-Our, easily turned, < r/ti—tiv, turn: seo 
trap t.] A genus of agamoid lizards, with the 
scales small and destitute of spines. They have 
no pores on the thighs. T. zvgyptius is of small size, can 
puff out its bod) , and is remarkable for its changes of color, 
trapes (traps), V. i. [Al**o traipse; an extension 
of trope 1 , or from the noun trapes.] To gad or 
flaunt about idly. 

The daughter, a tall, trajwsiny, trolloping, talkative may- 
pole. Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, 1. 2. 

How am I to go training to Kensington in my yellow 
satin sack before all the fine company? 

Thackeray, Henry Esmond, ii. 15. 

trapes (traps), n. [Also traipse : see trapes , r.] 

1. A slattern; an idle, sluttish woman; a jade. 

From door to door I’d sooner whine and beg . . . 

Than marry such a trap's. 

Gay, What d'ye call it? i. 1. 

2. A going about ; a tramp. 

It’s such a toll and a trapes up them two pair of stairs. 

Mrs Henry Wood, The Clinnnlngs, lix. 

trapezate (trnp'o-zut), a. [< trapezium + -ate 1 .] 
Trapeziform. 

trapeze (tra-pez'), n. [< F. trapeze = Sp. trujic- 
cw = Pg. trapezio, < L. trapezium, < Gr. rpamCt- 
or, a trapezium: see trapezium.] 1. A trapezi- 
um. — 2. In gymnastics, a swing consisting of 
one or more cross-bars, each suspended by two 
cords at somo distance from the ground, on 
which various exercises or feats of strength and 
agility are performed, 
trapezia, U. Latin plural of trapezium. 
trapezia! (tra-po'zial), a. [< trapezius + -al.] 
In anot., pertaining to the trapezius : as, trape- 
zutl fibers or action. 

trapezian (trfi-po'zian), a. [< trapezium + -an.] 
In crystal., having the lateral planes composed 
of trapeziums situated in two ranges between 
two bases. 

trapeziform (trfi-pe'zi-form), a. [= F. trape- 
zijormc, < L. trapezium , trapezium, + forma, 
form.] 1 . Having tbo shape of a trapezium. — 
2. In zodl., trapezoidal. [A rare aud incorrect 
use.] 

The mcntuni is Irajyeziform. Waterhouse. 

Trapeziform map-proJectlon L See projection. 
trapezihedron (tra-pG-zi-lio'dron), n. Same as 
trapezohedron. 

trapezii, n. Plural of trapezius. 
trapezium (tra-po'zi-um), n. ; pi. trapezia , tra- 
peziums (-H, -umz). [< L. trapezium , < Gr. rpa- 
? rt'Ooi', a table or counter, a trapezium (so called 
as being four-sided like such a table), dim. of 
Tp&TreCa, a table (so called as having four feet 



or legs), < TeTpa four, reduced to rpa-, 4- ?rot'f 
(nod-) = E. foot. Cf. tripod.] 1. In geom., a 
plane figure contained by four 
straight lines of which no two are 
parallel. 

In like manner, a trapezium (npani £toi-) 
originally signitles a table, and thus Trapezium, 
might denote any form; but as the tables 
of the Greeks had one side shorter than the opposite one, 
such a figure was at first called a trapezium. Afterwards 
the term was made to signify any figure with four unequal 
sides, a name being more needful in geometry' for this 
kind of figure than for the original form. 

Wheucll, Philos, of Inductive Sciences, I., p. 1. 

2. In anat. : (a) A cross-band of fibers near the 
lower border of the pons Yarolii, passing from 
the region of the accessory auditory nucleus to 
the raphe. They may come, in part, down from the cere- 
bellum or up from the rest I form body, as well as from the 
region mentioned, and seem to terminate in the superior 
olive of the same side, or in the superior olive, the lemnis- 
cus, arid accessor)’ auditory nucleus of the opposite side. 
A group of large-sized ganglion-cells among the fibers is 
called the nucleus trapezii. Also called corpus trapezoi- 
des. (h) The bone on the radial side of the distal 
row of carpal bones, articulating with the meta- 
carpal bone of the thumb ; carpale I. of the typ- 
ical carpus, whatever its actual shape. Also 
called multangulum majus. See cuts under Fc- 
rissodactyla, scaphohtnar, and hand. — Nucleus 
trapezii See def. 2 (a).— Oblique ridge of the trape- 
zium. See oblique. 

trapezius (tra-pe'zi-us), v . ; pi. trapezii (-1). 
[NL.(sc. musculus),< L. trapezium, q.v.] Alargo 
superficial muscle of the back of the neck and 
adjacent parts. It arises from the external occipital 
protuberance, the inner third of the superior curved line 
of the occipital bone, tbe ligamentuni nucluc and the 
spines of the last cervical and of all the thoracic vertebra;, 
and is inserted into the outer third of the clavicle and the 
acromion and spine of the scapula. Each trapezius is tri- 
angular, and with its fellow of the opposite side forms a 
somewhat diamond-shaped figure, little like the trapezium 
of geometry. Also called cucullaris and coul-muscle or 
shaul-musclc. Sec cut under muscle*. 

trapezohedral (trfi-pe-zo-ko'drnl), a. [< trape- 
:oncdr(on) + -al.] In crustal., pertaining to or 

having tho form of a trapezohedron Trapezo- 

heilral hemihedrism, tetartohedrlsm. See the nouns. 

trapezohedron (tra-pe-zo-ho'dron), ». [NL., < 
Gr. rpa-eCa, a table, a trapezium base, + idpa, 
a seat, side.] 1. In crystal., a solid belonging 
to tho isometric system, 
bounded by twenty-four 
equal and similar trapezoi- 
dal planes; a tetragonal 
trisoctabcdron. — 2. Any 
solid having trapezoidal 
faces, as the trigonal tra- 
pezohedron of a quartz 
crystal. See tetartohe- 
ilrism. 

Also trapc:ihcilrou. 

trapezoid (tra-po'zoid), a. and n. [= F. trape- 
conic = Sp. trapc:uidc (NL. trapc:oidcs, as a 
noun also trapesoidctim), < Gr. rpa-cCocidi/c, < 
rpd-rCa, table, + ridof, form.] I. a. Having 
the shape of a trapezoid. See II., 1. 

Segments much compressed, trapezoid. 

II. V. Wood, Fresh- Water Algrc, p. 15S. 

Trapezoid bone. See ll„ 2.— Trapezoid ligament. 
Seo ligament . — Trapezoid line. See line-. 

II. M. 1. Iu geom., a piano four-sided figure 
having two of its opposite sides 
parallel, and the other two not 
so. — 2. In anat. and zodl., tho 
trapezoid bone, one of thebones 
of the wrist, so called from its 
shape ; the second one of the 
distal row of carpal bones, on the radial or 
thumb side, between the trapezium and the 
magnum, in special relation with the head of 
tho second metacarpal bone; carpale II. of 
the typical carpus. Also called multangulum 
minus, and trapczoidcs , trapczoidcum. See cuts 
under Artiodactyla , pisiform, hand, and scapho- 
htnar. 

trapezoidal (trap-6-zoi'dal), a. [< trapezoid 4- 
-al.] 1. Having the form of a trapezoid: as, 

the trapezoidal bone or ligament (in anatomy). 

The form of each vaulting compartment of an apsidal 
aisle is, of course, trapezoidal. 

C. II . Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 100. 

2. In crystal., haring tho surface composed of 
twenty-four trapeziums, all equal and similar. 
—Trapezoidal wall. S eewalh. 

trapezoides, trapezoideum (trap-e-zoi'dez, 
-de-um), n. [NL. : seo trapezoid.] In anat., 
same as trapezoid. 

trapezoidiform (trap-e-zoi'di-form), a. [< NL. 
trapczoidcs , trapezoid," + L. forma, form.] In 
entom ., noting an extended body, as a joint of 



Trapezoid, i. 





trapezoidiform 

an antenna, the cross-section of which is every- 
where a trapezoid. 

trapezophoron (trap-e-zof'o-ron), n. [NL., < 
Gr. TpaTre^a, table, 4- <f>lpetv = E. bear 1 .] In the 
Or. CIt., same as cjicndytcs (&). 
trapfall (trap'fal), n. A trap-door so made as 
to give way beneath the feet, and cause a per- 
son to fall through. 

For on a Bridge lio custoraeth to fight, 

Which is but narrow, but exceeding long; 

And in the same are many trap-fals pight, 

Through which the rider downc doth fall through over- 
sight. Spenser, F. Q., V. ii. 7. 

trap-fisher (trap^sh'-'er), n. One who fishes 
with a trap or trap-net. 

trap-hole (trap'hol), n. 1. A hole closed by a 
trap-door, — 2. Milit. See trous-dc-hmp. 
trap-hook (trap'huk), «. A kind of fish-hook 
which works with a spring or snap, 
trap-net (trap'net), n. Same as trap 1 , 3. 
trappean (trap'e-an), a. [< trap 3 {trapp) + 
-c-an.} Pertaiuiug to or of the nature of trap or 
trap-rock — Trappean ash, a scoriaceous fragmental 
form of the old lava formerly very commonly designated 
ns trap, and now by various other names. (See trap i. ) The 
trappean ash of the Lake Superior mining region, some- 
what important for the copper which it contains, is fre- 
quently designated as the ash-led. 

trapped (trapt), a. [< trap 1 + -erf 2 .] 1. Fitted 
or provided with a trap or traps. — 2. In gem- 
cutting , having the trap-cut. 
trapper 1 (trap'Grb n. [< trap 1 4- -cr 1 .] 1 . One 
who makes a business of trapping wild animals, 
usually such as yield fur, as the marten or sa- 
ble, mink, otter,' beaver, and muskrat. 

“A hunter, I reckon?" the other continued. . . . “You 
arc mistaken, friend, in calling me a hunter ; I am nothing 
better than n trapper." “I see but little difference whe- 
ther a inan gets his peltry by the ritle or by the trap," said 
the ill-looking companion of the emigrant. 

J. F. Cooper, The l’rairic, ii. 

2. A trap-fisber. [Rhode Island.] — 3. In min- 
ing, a boy or girl in a coal-mine who opens the 
air-doors of the galleries for the passage of 
the coal-wagons. — 4. A horse for use in a trap. 
[Colloq.] 

Sound and shapely half-bred horses, ponies, nags, trap- 
pers, hacks, chargers, harness -horses, ami hunters. 

St. James's Gazette, Feb. 2, 1&S7. ( Encyc . Diet.) 

trapper 2 ! (trap'er), n. [< ME. trapper, trappar , 
trappour , trappurc,< OF. *trappeurc,< ML. trap- 
patura , trappings, housing, < *trappare, coyer 
with trappings: sco trap 1 , r.] The housing 
and defensive armor of a horse, especially of a 
horse caparisoned for a just or tournament: 
generally in the plural. Compare bard-. 

* The sheeldes brighte, testers and trappure 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1GI1. 
Item, j. pece of skarlot tortrappars for horsys, with rede 
crossis and rosys. Paston Letters, I. 477. 

Sundrie kindes of precious stones, and perles wherewith 
ye trappers, barbes, and other furnitures of Ins horse are 
couereu. It. Eden, tr. of Sebastian Munster (First Books 
[on America, cd. Arbcr, p. 15). 

trappiness (trap'i-nes), n. The property, state, 
or condition of being trappy; treacherousness. 
[Colloq.] 

Once over this there were broad pastures and large banks 
and ditches, innocent of trappiness for the most part, be- 
fore the riders. The Field, Dec. 20, 1SS5. ( Encye . Diet.) 

trapping 1 (trapping), n. [Verbal n. of trap 1 , 
i\] 1. The art, business, or method of a trap- 

per, in any sense. 

Trapping has been there so long carried on that inheri- 
tance may have come into play. 

Darwin , Descent of Man, I. 48. 

2. In drainage: ( a ) The process of furnishing 
with a trap or traps. 

Fever could he traced to the neglect of the most obvious 
precautions in the trapping and ventilation of drains. 

Lancet , 18S9, I. 44. 

(b) Same as trap 1 , 4; also, traps collectively. 

The defects in drainage arrangements, such as want of 
proper trappings, . . . were very numerous. 

Lancet, 1890, II. 1125. 

3. The cutting of a brilliant in the form known 
as trap-brilliant. See brilliant. 

The trap cut, or trapping as it is called by lapidaries, 
consists of parallel planes nearly rectangular, arranged 
around the contour of the Btonc. 

0. Byrne, Artisan’s Handbook, p. 217. 

trapping 2 (trap'ing), n. [Verbal n. of trap' 1 , 
v.} The housing or harness of a horse, when 
somewhat ornamental in character; hence, ex- 
ternal ornamentation, as of dress: generally in 
the plural. 

We may bo said to want the gilt and trappings. 

The dress of honour. B. Jonson, Alchemist, iv. 1. 
Good clothes are the embroidered trappings of pride. 

Dekker, Gull’s Hornbook, p. 35. 
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Caparisons and steeds, 

Bases and tinsel trappings. Milton, P. L., is. 3G. 

= Syn. Accoutrements, equipments, paraphernalia, gear, 
decorations, frippery. 

trapping-attachment (trap'ing-a-tach // ment), 
n. A metal or other appurtenance or mount- 
ing for horse-trappings. L. Jcwitt, in Art Jour., 
N. S., IX. 345. [Rare.] 
trappings, n.pl. See trapping. 

Trappist (trap'ist), n. and a. [< F. Trappistc, 
so calledfrom the abbey of La Trappe in France : 
seedef.] I. n. 1. A member of a monastic body, 
a branch of the Cistercian order. It is named from 
the village of Soligny-la-Trappe, in the department of 
Orne, France, where the abbey of La Trappe was founded 
in 1140 by 1’otrou, Count of Terclie. The abbey soon fell 
into decay, and was governed for many years by titular or 
commendatory abbots. De Ranee (1G2G-1700), who had 
been commendatory abbot of La Trappe from his boyhood, 
became its actual abbot in 1604, and thoroughly reformed 
and reorganized the order. The rules of the order are 
noted for their extreme austerity, and inculcate extended 
fasts, severe manual labor, almost perpetual silence, ab- 
stinence from flesli, fish, etc., and rigorous asceticism in 
general. The order was repressed in Fiance duiing the 
Revolutionary ami Napoleonic periods. There arc branch 
monasteries in France, Belgium, Great Britain, Italy, etc., 
and two in the United States (Abbey of Gcthsemanc, Ken- 
tucky, and M ell eray, Iowa). 

2. [/. c.} In omit h., a South American puff-bird 
or lissirostral barbet of the genus Alonasa (or 
Monacha). Also called nun-bird. Both are 
book-names, given from the somber plumage, 
which also suggested Monasa. See cut under 
nun-bird. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to the Trappists. 
Trappistine (trap'is-tin). n. [< F. Trappistinc , 
a nun of the order of La Trappe ; as Trappist 4 
-inc-.} 1. A member of an order of nuns, affili- 

ated with the Trappists, founded in 1827, and 
established chiefly in France. — 2. [/. c.} A 
sweet cordial made at a monastery of Trappist 
monks. Compare Benedictine , 2, chartreuse, 2. 
trappoid (trap'oid), a. [< trap* {trapp) + 
-oid.} Resembling trap ; having more or less 
the character of a trappean rock. 

The woikcrs of past centuries used to ctush the ore in 
eaucei-like hollows in the solid, tough, trappoid rock, with 
rounded granite crusher®. Nature, XLI. 140. 

trappourt, h. See trapper-. 
trappous. trappose (trap'us, -os), a. [< trapl 
(trapp) + -ohs. J Trappean. Imp. Bid. 
Trapp's formula. Same as formula of Christi- 
sou (which see, under formula). 
trappuret, «. See trapper -. 
trappy (Irnp'i), a. [< trap i + Of the na- 

ture of a trap; treacherous. [Colloq.] 

The fences niielit have increased in size, however, with- 
out being made trappy. 

baity Tt letjraph, Nov. 13, 1SS2. ( Encyc . Diet.) 
trap-rock (trap'rok), n. A rock consisting of 
trap; trap. 

Round North Berwick trap-rock* rise in all directions. 

Harper's May., LXJvIX. 700. 

traps (traps), «. pi. See trap' 1 . 2. 
trap-seine (trap'san), «. A trap-net specially 
adapted to take fish working down an eddy. 
[Rhode Island.] 

trap-stair (trap'star), n. A narrow staircaso, 
or stop-ladder, surmounted by a trap-door, 
trap-stick (trap'stik), 7i. 1. A stick used in the 
game of trap ; an object resembling such a 
stick. 

The last time ho was in the field, a boy of seven years 
old beat him with a trap-stick. 

Shirley, The Wedding, iii. 2. 

These had made a foolish swop between a couple of 
thick bandy legs and two long trapsticks that had no calves. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 6G0. 

2. Tho cross-bar connecting the body of a cart 
with the shafts, flalliiccll. [Prov. Eng.] 
trap-tree (trap 't l-e), ». The jack-tree : so called 
because it furnishes a glutinous gum used as 
bird-lime. In some parts of the East the fiber 
of tho hark is used for fishing-lines, cordage, 
and nets. 

trap-tuff (trap'tuf), «. In gcol., a tuff composed 
of line detrital material designated as trap. See 
tuff 3 and trap 3. 

trap-valve (trap'valv), n. Same as clack-valve. 
E. H. Knight. 

trap-weir (trap'wer), n. A trap-net. 
traset, R- A Middle English form of trace 1 . 
trash 1 (trash), n. [Prob. a dial, form of * trass 
(cf. Orkney truss , E. dial, trous), < Icel. tros 
(cf. trassi, a slovenly fellow, trassa, be sloven- 
ly) = Norw. tros, fallen twigs, broken branches, 
leaves and twigs used as fuel, = Sw. trds, a 
heap of sticks, old useless bits of fencing, also 
a worthless fellow ( trasa , dial, trasc, a rag, tat- 
ter) ; dial, iras, pieces (sld i iras, equiv. to sld 


trash-ice 

i kras, break to pieces); connected (by the 
change of initial It- to tr-, seen also in Icel. tram 
= Sw. trail a = Dan. franc, as compared with 
E. crane 1 -) with Sw. ki'asa = Dan. Jcrasc, break, 
crash: see crash 1 , craze ; cf. Sw. krossa, bruise, 
crush, crash. Trash thus means ‘broken bits 
of wood,’ etc. The forms and senses are more 
or less confused.] 1. Something broken, 
snapped, or lopped off ; broken or torn bits, as 
twigs, splinters, rags, and the like. Compare 
canc-trash and trash-ice. 

How will lie giue wood to the liospitall, that warmes 
liimselfe by the trash of strawe? 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Ilellowes, 1577), p. 255. 

Faggots to be every stick of three feet in length ; . . . 
this to prevent the abuse ... of filling the middle part 
and ends with trash and short sticks. Evelyn, Sylvn, iii. 4. 

About 10 I'. M. the immediate danger was past; and, es- 
pying a lead to the northeast, we got under weigh, and 
pushed over in spite of the drifting trash [broken ice]. 

Kane, Sec. Gnnn. Exp., I. 37. 
He keep on totin’ off trash en pilin’ up bresh. 

J. C. Harris, Uncle Remus, xvi. 

2. Hence, waste; refuse; rubbish; dross; that 
which is worthless or useless. 

Counters, braslettes, aiul garlandes of glass and counter- 
fectestooncs, . . . with suche other trashe, which seemed 
vnto them precious marchaundies. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, 
[ed. Arber, p. 150). 

Trill. Look what a wardrobe is here for thee ! 

Cal. Let it alone, thou fool; it is but trash. 

Shale., Tempest, iv. 1. 223. 
ne who can accept of Legends for good story may quick- 
ly swell a volume with trash. Milton, Hist. Eng., iii. 
The sort o’ trash a feller gits to cat doos beat all nater. 

Lowell, Biglow Papers, 1st ser., ii. 

3f. Money. [Cant.] 

Therefore must I bid him prouide trash , for my maister 
is no friend without mony. Greene, James IV., iii. 1. 

I had rather coin my heart, 

And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash 
By any indirection. Shak., J. C., iv. 3. 74. 

4. A low, worthless persdn. See white trash. 

Gentlemen all, I do suspect this trash [a courtezan] 

To be a party in this injury. Shak., Othello, v. 1. 85. 
Cane trash. See cane-trash.— Poppy trash, coarsely 
powdered leaves, stalks, etc., of the poppy-plant, in which 
balls of opium are rolled and packed for transportation.— 
White trash, poor white trash, the poor and low' white 
population of the Southern States. (Southern U. S.] 
Tain’t no use, honey : you don’t ’pear to take no int’res’ 
in yer own kith and kin, no more dan or’nary white trash. 

The Atlantic, XVIII. 84. 

trash 1 (trash), v. t. [Cf. trash 1 , >?.] To free 
from superfluous twigs or branches ; lop ; crop : 
as, to trash trees. 

trash 2 (trash), v. [A dial. var. of thrash , thresh ; 
in part, perhaps also a var. of crash 1 (ef. trash 1 
as ult. related to crash 1 ).’} I, trans. To wear 
out; beat down; crush; harass; maltreat; jade. 

Being naturally of a spare and thin body, and thus rest- 
lessly trashing it out with reading, wiiting, preaching, 
and travelling, lie hastened his death. 

Life of Bp. Jewell (1G85). 

II. in trans. To tramp and shuffle about. 

I still trashed and trotted for other men’s causes. 

Middleton, Trick to Catch the Old One, i. 4. 

trash 3 (trash), n. [Perhaps ult. a var. of trace 2 
(ME. trais, trays, etc.).] 1. A clog; anything 

fastened to a dog or other animal to keep it 
from ranging widely, straying, leaping fences, 
or tho like. 

Your huntsmans lodging, wherin lice shall also keep his 
cooplcs, liams, collars, trashes , boxes. 

Markham, Countrey Contentment (1G15), i. 1. 

Hence — 2. A clog or encumbrance, in a meta- 
phorical sense. 

trash 3 (trash), v. t. [< trash 3 , ?*.] To hold hack 
by a leash, halter, or leaded collar, as a dog 
in pursuing game; hence, to retard; clog; en- 
cumber; hinder. 

Without the most furious haste on the part of the Kal- 
mucks, there was not a chance for them, burdened and 
trashed as they were, to anticipate so agile and light cav- 
alry as the Cossacks in seizing this important pass. 

Dc Quinccy, Flight of a Tartar Tribe. 
To trash a trail, to destroy the scent by taking to water : 
a stratagem practised both by game and by man when 
pursued. [Western U. S.] 

trashery (trash'er-i), n. [< trash 1 -*• -cry.} 
Trash; rubbish; odds and ends. 

Who comes in foreign trashery 
Of tinkling chain and spur. 

Scott, Bridal of Triermain, ii. 
trash-house (trash Tious), n. A building on a 
sugar estate where the cane-stalks from which 
the juice has been expressed are stored for fuel. 
Shnmonds. 

trash-ice (trash 'Is), n. Broken ice mixed with 
water. Kane. 



trashily 

trashily (trasli'i-li). miv. Iu a trashy manner, 
trashiness (trasli'i-nes), 11 . The state or prop- 
erty of being trashy. 

trashtrie (trash'tri), ». [< trash 1 + -trie, -try, 

iox-ry. Cl.trushcnj.] Trash; -worthless stuff. 
Wi‘ sauce, ragouts, ami sic like trashlrie. 

Burns, The Two Dogs. 

trashy (trash'i), a. [< trash 1 + -i/ 1 .] Com- 
posed of or resembling trash, rubbish, or dross; 
waste; worthless; useless. 

I am now buying books ; not trashy hooks which will 
only bear one reading, but good books for a libiary. 

Macaulay, in Trevelyan, I. 314. 

Traskite (ti*nsk'It), n. [< Trash- (see def.) + 
-?7e 2 .] An early name of the Seventh-Day Bap- 
tists, from John Trask, one of their loaders in 
England in the seventeenth century. Seo Bap- 
tist. 

trass (tras), m. [< G. dial, trass = D. tras (liras, 
ticras ) = E. terrace 2, q. v.] An earthy or more 
or less compact rock, made up in large part of 
firmly comminuted pumice or other volcanic 
material. It is of a pale-yellow or grayish color, and 
rough to the feel. Trass closely resembles pozzuolann, 
and like that is extensively used for hydraulic cement, espe- 
cially by the Dutch cngiueeis It is largely quart ied lor 
that purpose along the llhine, betw eett Mainz and Cologne. 
Also terras . See tujP*. 

trassef, trasshet, r. Middle English forms of 
t raise. 

trast 1 !. An obsolote form of the past participle 
of trace*-. Spensrr. 
trast 2 , n. A Scotch form of trcst~. 
trasyt, n. A spaniel. 

A Trasy 1 do keep, whereby I please 
The more mj turall piivnclc. 

Herrick , Ucspcrides, Ilis (.range. 

tratt (trat), n. [ME. tiattt , irate. Cf. trot**.] 
An old woman ; a witch . a term of contempt. 
Tho tvofraffes that William wold hauetraysted(decei\ed). 

William of PaUrnc (E E. T. S.), 1. 1769. 
Thus said Dido, .mil the tothir with that 
II) it on fin th with *l:iw pa«-e Ilk mu* trat. 

Garin Douglas, ti. of \ irgil p 122. 

trattle (trnt'l). r. I . : pret. ami pp. tratthd , ppr. 
tratthng. [An irreg. vnr. of tattle, 1 traffic. 1 ] To 
chatter; gabble. [Prow Eng. and Scotch.] 
Styll she must trattle ; that tuiige is nlivaycs stcrynge. 

Bj>. Bale, hynge Johan (ed. Colllci), j>. 73. 
Keep thy d.ittviiiig toling, 

That trat tics in tin head. 

Earl Hiehurd (Child’s Ballads. III. 4). 

trattoria (trat-to-ro'ii). »/. [It.] An Italian 
eating-hoime; a cook-^hop. 

lie heaid, though he di<l not pmve this In expel iinent, 
that the master of a eeitain trattoria had studnd the 
dough-nut of Xew England til) he had actually surpassed 
the original in the qualities th it h.ncimdoinumd om di- 
gestion as a people. 1!'. I), llvxcelh, Indian Slimmer, p. 117. 

Traube-Hering curves. Variations in the tra- 
cing of arterial pressure, probably due to tho 
rhythmical action of the vasomotor center al- 
ternately contracting and dilating tho small 
blood-vessels, thus influencing the peripheral 
resistance. 

trau chle, v. t . See traehiv. 
traulismt (tru'lizm), n. [< Gr. rpm/wuux;, a lisp- 
ing, < rpuv/tsttr, lisp, < rpnv/or, lisping, mispro- 
nouncing.] A stammering. 

As for ae ae ncA.c., I know not what other censure to 
pass on them hut tliat tliey are childish and lidiculous 
tra uli'nn*. 

Dalyarno, Deaf and Dumb Mali’s Tutoi (1(>S0), p. 132. 
traul-nett, m. Another spelling of trawl-net. 
See trawl, 2. 

trauma (trii'mii), it. [XL., < Gr. rpnvun, Ionic 
rpuua . wound, < rpij'tr, ]>ierce.] 1. An abnormal 
condition of the living body produced by ex- 
ternal violence, as distinguished from that pro- 
duced by poisous, zymotic infection, bad habits, 
and oth«T loss evident causes; traumatism; ail 
accidental wound, as distinguished from one 
caused by the surgeon’s knife in an operation. 
— 2. External violence producing bodily in- 
jury; tho act of wounding, or iniliction of a 
wound. 

traumatic (tra-mat'ik), a. and ». [= F. tran- 
matique, < Gr. r paruansor , < rpai na(r-), wound 
(see trauma), + -?c.] I, a. 1. Of or pertain- 
ing to wounds; as, traumatic inflammation. — 2. 
Adapted to tho cure of wounds ; vulnerary: as, 
traumatic balsam. — 3. Produced by wounds: as, 
traumatic tetanus. — 4. Pertaining to or of the 
nature of trauma or traumatism — Traumatic 
fever, pyTexia caused by traumatism, especially where, 
as in simple fractures, it seems to he independent of in- 
fection. 

II. w. A medicine useful in the cure of wounds, 
traumatically (trii-mat'i-kal-i), tide. Iu a trau- 
matic maimer. 
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traumaticin (tra-mat'i-sin), ii. [< traumatic + 
-i«2.] A 10 per-cent, solution of gutta-percha 
in chloroform, employed like collodion to pro- 
mote union of the edges of a wound, 
traumatism (tra'ma-tizm), 11 . [= P. irauma- 

tisme, < Gr. rpnw/nfr-), wound (see traumatic), 
+ -ism.] Any morbid condition produced by 
wounds or other external violence; trauma, 
traumatopnoea (tra'ma-top-no'ii), it. [NL., 
< Gr. 7 fiav/m(T-), a wound, + izvotr/ for -mi/, 
breath, < -vciv, blow, breathe.] Respiratory 
bubbling of air through a wound in tho chest, 
trauncet, ». An obsolete form of trance 1 , trance 2 . 
trauncht, >’■ An obsolete form of trench. 
trauntt, trauntert. See trant, tranter. 
Trautvetteria (trat-vc-te'ri-il), ». [NL. 
(Fischer and Meyer, 183f>), named after E. R. 
Trauteetter, professor of botany at Kieff, Rus- 
sia.] A genus of plants, of tiro order Rannncn- 
iaccec and tribe llanunculcie, distinguished from 
tho type, llannnculns. by the absenco of petals. 
The only species, T. palmate, the false buglmne, is a per- 
ennial herb, a native of North America ami Japan, bear- 
ing a few pnlinatcly lotted leaves, and numerous small 
white (lowers in a corjmbose paniele. Compare bitrjbanc. 
travail 1 (trav'nl), II. [An earlier form of travel, 
now differentiated in a particular use (def. 2) : 
seo travel, «.] If. Labor; toil; travel: same as 
travel, 1. — 2. Labor in childbed; parturition. 
[Archaic.] 

In tile time of her travail, behold, . . . twins were in 
her womb. Gen. xxxvjli. 27. 

After this tlly travel sore. 

Sweet rest seize thee evermore. 

Milton, Epitaph on Marchioness of Winchester. 

travail 1 (trav'iil), v. i. [As with the noun, an 
earlier form of travel, now differentiated in a 
particular use (def. 2): see travel, t’.] If. To 
labor; toil; travel: samo ns travel, 1. — 2. To 
labor in childbed; suffer tho pangs of child- 
birth; bo parturient. [Archaic.] 

No", that lelypnes of ttic stones of the place there our 
I .ntly was Ixirne is remedy and consolacion to women tlmt 
traunyll of cliilde. Sir B. Guylforde, Dylgrytnnge, p. 30. 

And w lien slit* heaid (lie tidings . . . site bowed lierself 
and travailed ; for her pains came upon her. 1 Sam. iv. 10. 
Queen Jeame trarel'd six weeks and more, 

Till women and midwiics had quite gl en her o’er. 

Queen Jcanie (C'hild’s Ballads, VII. 73). 

travail 2 (F. pron. tra-vay'), ». ; F. pi. traraux 
(tra-vo'). [< F. travail, a brake, trnvc, < ML. 
"trabaculimi (also, after Rom., Initiate, trarat- 
Inin), a brake, shackle: see travel , «.] A means 
of transportation, commonly used by North 
American Indians and voyagours of the north 



and northwest, for the conveyance of goods or 
of sick or wounded persons, it consists of n rude 
litter made of two hidgc-polcs about 10 feet long, having 
one end of each pole attached on each side to a pack-sad- 
die, the other end tr, tiling on the gionnd. A kind of sack 
or hag is then made by lashing canvas or lodge skins to 
the cross-bars, for the leeeption of the goods or the sick 
or wounded person Also called travois, tracer. 

In a month “Itkbnril 's himself again,” ready to flyover 
the grassy swaid with his saxage master, or to drag the 
tracaux and pack the buxom squaw. 

The Century, XXXVII. 339. 
travailert, ». Ail oil! spoiling of traveler. 
travailous!, ft. Seo tract Ions. 
travale (tra-vaF), «. In t(i m ban ri n c-plai/i ng, an 
effect produced by rubbing tho wetted finger 
across the head of tho instrument. The double 
traralr is simply the same effect made twice as 
rapidly as usual. 

trave (trav), u. [Early mod. E. also trccc; < 
ME. tract, < OF. traf, tref, trief, a cross-beam, 
it brake, shackle, = Pr. trait = Sp. trabc, traba 
= Pg. trara, trave = It. trace , < L. trabs, irttbis, a 
beam. lienee ult. travail*, travel .] 1. A cross- 
beam ; a beam or timber-work crossing a build- 
ing. 

The Ceilings and Tra ves are, after tho Tmkisli manner, 
richly Tainted and Gnildcd. 

Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 123. 

2. A kind of shackle for a horse that is being 
taught to amble or pace. 

She sproong as n eolt doth In the trave. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 96. 

Also iravis. 

travel (trav), [< ^IE. traces; < trace , ?t.] 
To cross ; thwart ; run counter to. 

This traytoure traucs vs alway. York Plays , p. 381. 


travel 

travee (tra-ve # ), n. Same as travail 2 . 
travel (trav 'el), n. [Formerly also travail (still 
retained archaically in one sense); < ME. travel, 
travail , travayl , traveilc, iraccylc , < OF. travail , 
F. travail, labor, toil, work, trouble, a brake, 
shackle,* = Pr. tvabalh, tvcbalh, trcbail = Sp. 
trabajo = Pg. trabalho= It. tvavaglio (traba jo), 
an obstacle, impediment, Olt. tvavaglio, pen for 
cattle, ox-stall, < ML. *travacuhtm , *tvabacu- 
lum (also, after Bora., trabale, travallum), a 
brake, shackle, impediment, < *trararc,** traba rc 
(> Pr. travar — F. cn-travcr), impede, hinder, 
shackle, fetter, < L. trabs, a beam: see trave. 
Cf. embarrass, as connected with bar*.] If. 
Labor; toil; effort. 

Inc liuet [what] trauail he heth ylcued, hou he hetli his 
time uorlorc l wasted]. 

Ayenbite of Tmeyt (E. E. T. S.), p. 130. 
lie was wery for traveilc of yevinge of strokes and re- 
ccivinge. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. G29. 

Generally all warlike people area little idle, and love 
danger better than travail. 

Bacon, True Greatness of Kingdoms (ed. 1887). 
I am grieved for you 

That any chance of mine should thus defeat 
Your (I must needs say) most deserving travails. 

B. Jonson, Volpone, v. 1. 
Who having never before eyed me, but only heard the 
common report of my virtue, learning, and travel. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, iv. 1. 

2. The act of traveling or journeying; particu- 
larly, a journeying to distant countries: as, lie 
is much improved by travel; he started on his 
travels. 

Travel, in the younger sort, is a part of education; in 
the cider, a part of experience. Bacon , Travel (cd. 18S7). 
I cannot rest from travel ; I will drink 
Life to the lees. Tennyson, Ulysses. 

When travel has become n memory, all the richness of it 
rises to the surface like cream. 

C. IE. Stoddard, Mashallah, p. 204. 

3. 7>7. An account of occurrences and observa- 
tions made during a journey; a book that re- 
lates one’s experiences in traveling: as, travels 
in Italy: formerly in tho singular. 

The Voiagc and Travaile of Sir John Maundevile, Kt., 
w hieh treateth of the way to Ilierusalem, and of Mnnayles 
of Itule. Maude vide, Travels, Title. 

llistoiies . . . engage the soul by a vaiiety of sensible 
occun cnccs; . . . voyages and traicls. and accounts of 
strange countries, . . . will assist in this work [of fixing 
the attention]. Jl’a/fo?, Improvement of Mind, i. 15. 

4. Progress; going; movement. 

Thus thou mayest, in two or three hours’ travel over a 
feu- leaves, sec and know that which cost him that writ it 
years, and travel over sea and land, before he knew it. 

IE. Wood, quoted in Ty lei’s Ainer. Lit., I. 172. 
The more the variety of chaincters is multiplied, the 
more travel of the compositor's hand over the cases is ne- 
cessary for picking them up, and by so much is the speed 
of his woik retarded. Encyc . Brit., XXIII. 701. 

5. In incch., tho length of stroke of any mov- 
ing part: as, tho travel of the bed of a planer; 
the travel of a pendulum. Also called excursion. 

The travel of each valve is 5] in., and can be varied by 
means of slotted levers on the reversing shaft. 

The Engineer, L XV. 3S8. 
The great fault of this gun [a central-fire hammerless 
gun] Is the dilliculty in manipulating it, on account of 
the enormous travel icqttired by the lever. 

IE. 11’ Greener, The Gun, p. 325. 

6. The passago or concourse of travelers; per- 
sons traveling: as, the travel was very heavy on 
outgoing trains and boats. [Colloq.] — 7f. La- 
bor in childbirth. Seo travail 1 , 2. [Archaic.] 
= Syn. 2. Voyage, Tour, etc. See journey. 

travel (trav'el), v.; pret. and pp. traveled , trav- 
elled, ppr. traveling , travelling. [Formerly also 
travail (still retained archaically in one sense); 

< ME. traveler, travaillcn, travayllcn, iraccylcn, 

< OF. travailin', F. travailin' = Pr. trcbalhar, 
trebailhar = Sp. trabajar, trabalhar = Pg. tra- 
balhar = It. travagliarc, labor, toil, etc.: from 
the noun.] I. in'trans. If. To labor; toil. 

According ns it was committed unto us, we have dili- 
gently travailed in this present visitation of the univer- 
sity. 

Quoted in J. Bradford's Works (Tarker Soc., 1553), II. 3C9. 

If we labour to maintain truth and reason, let not any 
think that we travel about a matter not needful. J looker. 

2. To pass or make a journey from place to 
place, whether on foot, on horseback, or in any 
conveyance, as a carriage or a ^ ship; go to or 
visit distant or foreign places; journey: as, to 
travel for health or for pleasure. 

For the Marchnuntes come not thidre so coniounly for 
to bye Marcliandises as tlici don in the Loud of the gret 
Clianc; for it is to fer to travaylle to. 

Mandevillc, Travels, p. 270. 
A wench 

That travels with her buttermilk to market 
Between two dorsers. 

Shirley and Chapman, The Ball, Iv. 
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How difficult it was to travel where no license made it 
safe, where no preparations in roads, inns, carriages, made 
it convenient, De Quincey, Style, ii. 

3, Specifically, to make a journey or go about 
from place to place for the purpose of taking 
orders for goods, collecting accounts, etc., for 
a commercial house. 

JRrown Brothers, of Snow Hill, wero substantial people, 
and Mr. Snengkeld travelled in strict accordance with the 
good old rules of trade. Trollope , Orley Farm, is. 

4. In mecJt,, to traverse; move over a fixed 
distance, as a movable part of a machine. Sec 
travel , 5. — 5. To proceed or advance in any 
way; pass from one point to another; move'; 
wander : as, his eye traveled over the landscape ; 
also, to move at a specified gait, pace, or rate : 
as, that horse travels wido. 

Time travels in divers paces with divers persons. 

Shale., As you Like it, iii. 2. 32G. 

News travelled with increase from mouth to mouth 

Pope, Temple of Fame, 1 474 

The home manufacture of gas ... is a part of the in- 
ventor's scheme which does not entirely depend for suc- 
cess upon the power of gas to travel. Urc, Diet., II. 53b. 

6. To walk. [Colloq.] — 7. To move onward 
in feeding; browse from one point to another: 
said of deer, etc. 

If the deer is travelling, as it is called, ono has to walk 
much faster, and scan the ground as best he can. 

Sportsman's Gazetteer, p. S3. 
To sue, labor, and travel. See sud. —To travel bod- 
kin. Sce&vdA-mi.— To travel dak. See dot.— To travel 
out of the record, to stray from the point, or from the 
prescribed or authorized line of discussion. 

I have travelled out of the record, sir, I am aware, in 
putting the point to you. Dickens , Little Dorrit, ii. 23. 
Traveling-apron oven. See oven. 

ii. trans. If. To harass ; trouble ; plague ; 
torment. 

If a man he traucylid with a feend, and may not be dc- 
lyuerid fro him, lete him drinkc a litil quantite of ourc 5 
essence. Book of Quinte E**cn&: (ed. Fumivall), p. If) 

Such a distemper as travailed me at Taris • a fever, ami 
dysentery. Donne, Letters, xxxvii 

As if all these troubles had not been sufficient to fmernf 
the realm, a great division fell among the tmbilit>. 

Hayward. (Johnson.) 

2. To journey through ; pass over; make the 
tour of: as, to travel the whole kingdom of 
England. 

These, and a thousand more such sleights, have by 
pocrisie learned by Irauailinq strange countries 

Fa she, Bierce Bcnilesse, p. OS. 

He had subsequently travelled New England and the 
Middle States, ns a pedlcr, in the employment of a Con- 
necticut manufactory of cologne- water ami other essences. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xii. 

3. To cause or force to journey, or move from 
place to place. 

They (the corporations] Bliall not be travelled forth of 
their own franchises. Spender, State of Ii eland. 

Their horses arc hut snial, but very swift A- hard , they 
trauell them vnshod both winter and Sommer. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 479. 

Landholders, most of whom arc owners of sheep which 
have to be travelled twice a year. 

IP. Shepherd, Prairie Experiences, p. 152. 

traveled, travelled (trav'ehl), />. a. [Pp. of 
travel, v.] It. Harassed; tormented; fretted. 

It is here to he umlcrstoode, eueric yoke naturally to 
bee heauic, sharpe, liarde, and painefull : and the beast 
that draweth the same goeth bound and trauclled. 

Guevara, Letters (tr by IIcllowps, 1577), p. 47. 

2. "Worked over; turned up with the spado; 
tilled. 

“It's travelled earth, that," said Edie; “it bowks sac 
eithly. I ken it weel, for ancc I wrought a simmer wi’ 
auld Will Winnett, the bedral, and howkit mair graves 
than ane in my day." Scott, Antiquary, xxiii. 

3. Having made journeys; having gone, or 
having been carried, to distant points or coun- 
tries: as, traveled Madeira is highly prized. 

From Latinn syrens, French Circrcan feasts, 
Return well travell'd, and transform’d to beasts. 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, I. vi. 123. 

4 One whose Arab face was tanned 

By tropic sun and boreal frost. 

So travelled there was scarce a land 
Or people left him to exhaust. 

Whittier, Tent on the Beach. 

4. Having gained knowledge or experience by 
labor or travel; hence, experienced; knowing. 

I am not much travelled in the history of modern times. 

Fielding. (Imp. Diet.) 
A man of fashion, too, lie made his tour, 

Learn ’d vivo la bagatelle, et vivc l'amour ; 

So travell'd monkeys their grimace improve. 

Burns, A Sketch. 

traveler, traveller (lrav'el-£r), n. [< ME. trav- 
aillour, < OF. travaillcur, F. travaillcur, a labor- 
er, toiler, < Iravaillcr, labor: see travel.'] If. A 
toiler; laboror; worker. 
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It is therefore no smal beneflte that suche persones dooe 
to a common weale, which are willingly trauailers in this 
kinde of writing. Udatl, Bref. to K. Edw. VI. 

2. One who or that which travels in any way; 
one who makes a journey, or who is on liis way 
from place to place; a wayfarer; one who or 
that which gets over the ground: as, his horso 
is a good traveler. 

0 traveller, stay thy weary feet, 

Drink of this fountain pure and sweet. 

Longfelloiv, Inscription on Drinking Fountain at Sliank- 
[lin, Isle of Wight. 

3. One who journeys to foreign lands ; ono who 
visits strange countries and people. 

When a traveller ieturncth home, let him not leave the 
countries where lie hath travelled altogether behind him, 
but maintain a correspondence by letters. 

Bacon, Travel (ed. 1887). 

Sometimes we had rather believe a traveller's lie than 
go to disprove him. Donne, Letters, xvii. 

4. A person who travels for a mercantile firm 
to solicit orders for goods, collect accounts, and 
the like. Also called commercial traveler , and 
formerly rider . 

John Kcnncby . . . had at last got into the house of 
Hubbles and Grease, and had risen to be their bookkeep- 
er. He had once luen tiied by them as a traveller , but in 
that line he had failed. Ti ollnpe, Orley Farm, xxiv. 

5. Same as sway man, 2. [Australia.] — 6. That 
which travels or traverses, specifically— (a) Faut.: 
(1) An iron ling or thimble fitted to tiaverse freely on 
a rope, spar, or metal rod, and used for various put poses 
on shipboaid. (2) A rod fastened to the deck on which 
a thimble catrjiug the sheet of a forc-aml-nft sail may 
slide from side to side of the vessel, or a lod or rope 
up and down a mast nlong which a yard may slide. (5) 
A crab on a long beam moving on wheels on an elevated 
track in a stone-yaid, woikshop, etc. It is often used 
with a diiFerential pulley for raising and moving heavy 
weights, and is a device of the nnture of the traveling 
crane, see thiid cut under pulley, (c) In ring-sjnnniny, 
a small metal ring or loop u«ed to guide the yarn in wind- 
ing it upon the spindle, (d) Thcat., moving mechanism 
above the stage for carrying fairies and apparitions. — 
Commercial traveler. See dcf. f. — Ring-and-trav- 
eler spinner. Same ns ring- frame.— To tip the trav- 
eler, to humbug : in allusion to travelers’ tales or yams. 
(Slang.) 

“I'd rather sec you dead than brought to such a dilem- 
ma.” " Maj hap thou w ouldst,” answered the uncle ; “for 
then, mj lad, there w mild be some picking ; alia ! dost thou 
tip mo the Ira teller, my boy V” 

Smollett, Sir L. Greaves, vi. (Davies.) 
Traveler’s hut, the quarters provided on every Austra- 
lian station for persons traveling on the road who are not 
of a class to be asked to the squatter’s house, such as 
stockmen and swngmen. (Australia.) 

traveler’ S-joy (trav'ol-fcrz-joi), m. The virgin’s- 
bower, Clematis Vitalba : so named as climbing 
over hedges and adorning the way. This is a vig- 
orous species, with a woody stem sometimes as thick as the 
wrist, and widely climbing branches. Its inner hark is 
used in Switzerland foi straining milk ; the slender shoots 
in France serve to hind fagots ; while the young tips are 
sometimes pickled. An infusion of the loots and stems in 
hoilmg oil is a successful application for itch. Also called 
lady’s-bowcr. Sec cut under virgin' s-bower. 

One [cottage], . . . suinmer-blnnch’d, 

Was parcel-bearded with the traveler' s-joy 
In Autumn, parcel ivy-clad. 

Tennyson, Aylmer's Field. 

traveler’ s-tree (trav'el-erz-tre), m. A tree of 
Madagascar, Iiavcnala Madagascarirnsis : thus 
named as furnishing drink from its hollow leaf- 
stalks. See Havcnala. 

traveling, travelling (trav'el-ing), n . [Verbal 
n. of travel, r.] If. The act of laboring; la- 
bor; toil. 

nc . . . wohlc ich rencycde begging 
And ly vede by my traveylyng. 

Horn, of the Rose, 1. G78S. 

2. The act of making a journey, especially in 
foreign countries. 

In travelling by land there Is n continuity of scene, and 
a connected succession of persons and incidents, that carry 
on the story of life, and lessen the cilect of absence and 
separation. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 17. 

3. Motion of any kind; change of place; pas- 
sage. 

The mainB in the streets arc nearly five miles in length, 
and the gas is said to bear travelling through this length 
of pipe very well. Urc, Diet., II. 538. 

traveling, travelling (trav'el-ing), p. a. 1. 
Itinerant; peddling. 

By and by there’s the travelling doctor gives pills, lets 
blood, draws teeth. Browning, Up at a Villa. 

2. Movable; moving: as, a traveling wane. 
Seo crane-, 1. — 3. A r aut., movable from place 
to place on a travelor.— Traveling backstays. Seo 
backstay.— Traveling elder. ScorW<ri,r.(c).— Travel- 
ing forge, gauntree, post-office, etc. Sec the nouns, 
traveling-bag (trav'el-ing-bag), u. A bag or 
wallet, usually of loatber, for carrying neces- 
saries on a journey: sometimes provided with 
a special set of toilot articles, and then known 
in the trade as a fitted bag. 
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traveling-cabinet (trav'el-ing-kab ,, i-net), n. 
A small chest of drawers, of which the drawers 
and other compartments are secured by outer 
doors, and which could be carried easily by a 
man on horseback or in other ways. Cabinets 
of this kiud were common in the seventeenth 
century, and were often richly decorated, 
traveling-cap (trav'el-ing-kap), if. A soft cap 
of a form convenient for travelers, 
traveling-carriage (trav'el-ing-kar"Sj), n. A 
large and heavy four-wheeled carriage, fitted 
with imperials and a rumble, and used for 
journeys before the introduction of railways. 

Lucy and Mr. Talboys cantered gaily along ; Mr. Foun- 
tain rolled after in a phaeton ; the travelling-carriage came 
last. C. Rcadc, Love me Little, x. 

traveling-chest (trav'el-ing-chest), n. A coffer 
or large box, often richly decorated, made for 
containing personal property on a journey, 
traveling-convert ( trav' e 1 -i ng-ko-var ' ) , ??. A 
set of table utensils, as knife, fork, spoon, and 
drinking-cup, made to pack closely, for use in 
traveling. The longer articles were sometimes made 
so as to separate into two parts, or with hinges by which 
they could be closed together for convenience in packing. 

traveling-dress (trav'el-ing-dres), n. A dress 
of plain and serviceable material and commo- 
dious fit, to bo worn in traveling. 

Tiic darker melanges arc made into travelling and beach 
dresses and long wraps for summer jaunts. 

Few York Evening Post, April 25, 1891. 

travelled, traveller, etc. See traveled , etc. 
traveloust (trav'el-us), a. [Early mod. E. also 
travailous; < ME. travclous, travailous, traval- 
ous , < OF. ’Uravaillons, < travail, labor: see 
travel, w.] Laborious; toilsome. 

We arc accustomed in the begynnynge of dyggynge of 
mynes especially to caulc for the giace of god that it may 
please nym to be presente w ith his ayde to owre doubtful! 
and traualious (read trauailous \ woorke. 

R. Eden, tr. of Vannuccio Birniguccio (First Books on 
(America, ed Arber, p. 357). 

travel-soiled (trav'el-soild), a. Same as travel- 
stained. 

All dripping from the recent flood, 
ranting and travcl-soil’d he stood. 

Scott, L. of the L, iii. 21. 

travel-stained (trav'el-stand), a. Having the 
clothes, etc., stained with the marks of travel, 
travel-taintedt (trav'el-lan'tcd), a. Same as 
travel-stained. 

I have foundered nine score and odd posts; and here, 
travel-tainted as I am, have, in my pure and immaculate 
\alotir, taken Sir John Coleville. 

Shak., 2 nen. IV., iv. 3. 40. 

travel-worn (trav'el-worn), a. Fatigued and 
disheveled by traveling. 

From all that elegant crowd of travellers he . . . picked 
us out, the only two in the least disreputable and travel- 
worn. Harpers Mag., LXXVII. 494. 

traverst, a., n., and adv. An obsoleto variant 
of traverse. 

traversable (trav'er-sa-bl), a. [< traverse + 
-able.] 1. Capable of being traversed or 
crossed. 

Most of Toledo is traversable only for pedestrians and 
donkejs. Lathrop, Spanish Vistas, p. 3G. 

2. Capable of being traversed or denied: as, 
a traversable allegation. 

Ab to presentments of petty offences in tlic town or leet, 
Lord Mansfield has said that it cannot be true that they are 
not traversable anywhere. 

SirJ. T. Coleridge, Note on Blackstono’s Com., IV. xxiii. 

3. In law (of an allegation in pleading), such 
that traversing or denying entitles to trial as 
an issuo of fact, as distinguished from an alle- 
gation which is not material, or which relates 
only to the measure of damages. 

traversantt (trav'6r-sant), a. [ME. traversaunt, 

< OF. traversant , ppi*. of traverser, traverse: 
see traverse, v., and cf. transversant.] Cross; 
thwart; unfavorable. 

Thoit hast a dominneioun traversaunt, 

Wythowte liumbre doyst thou greeve. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. i. 0, f. 137. (Ilalliwelt.) 

traverse (trav'6rp), a. and n. [< ME. trarers , 

< OF. trarers, F. travers, lying across, thwart, 
transverse (trovers, m., a breadth, in mod. F. 
irregularity, etc., traverse, f., a cross-bar, cross- 
road, etc.), = Pr. travers , transverse Sp. tra- 
rcsio = Pg. travesso = It. trover so, < L. traver- 
sus, transvcrsns , lying across, transverse: seo 
transverse , of which traverse is a doublet.] I. 
a. 1. Situated or acting across or athwart; 
thwart; transverso; crossing. 

Trees . . . lie wen downc, and layde trauers, one oner 
auothcr. Berners, ti. of Froissart’s Chron., II. clxxxvi. 

The paths cut with traverse trenches much encum- 
bered the carriages. Sir J. Hayward, 
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2. In licr,, crossing the escutcheon from side 
to side, so as to touch both the dexter and 
sinister edges.— Toll traverse. See totP.— Traverse 
flute. Same as frausrerse jhrfc (which see, under Jlute l, 1). 
— Traverse in point, in her., covered with narrow trian- 
gular bearings like points, alternating from dexter to sin- 
ister and from sinister to dexter; therefore, the same ns 
pxly baricisc — the triangular figures from each side of the 
escutcheon being equal in size.— Traverse jury, sail- 
ing, etc. See the nouns.— Traverse pily, in her., same 
as traverse in point. 

II. n. 1. Anything that traverses or crosses; 
a har or barrier, (at) A curtain, usually low, and ar- 
ranged to be drawn ; a sliding screen ; in the old theater, 
a curtain used as a substitute for scenes or scenery. 

Men drynken and the travers drawc anon. 

Chaucer, Met chant's Tale, 1. 573. 

1 will sec them : 

They are behind the traverse; I’ll discover 

Their superstitious howling. 

Il'cMer, White Devil, v. 4. 
(6t) A railing or lattice of wood or metal. 

The Communion Tabic . . . he injoyned to be placed at 
the East end, upon a graduated advance of ground, with 
the ends inveited, and a woodden tr<uvr.fcof railes before 
it, to keep Profanation oiT. 

II. L Estrange, Reign of K. Charles (ed. 1C55), p. 137. 

(c) A seat or stall in a clmtch with a lattice, curtain, or 
screen before it. | Scotch.] 

James regularly attended his chapel every forenoon in 
his traverse (ictired seat with lettice), and Margaret was as 
formal. Pinkerton s Hist Scot., II. Ki, note. (Jamieson.) 

(d) A stiong beam of bard wood laid across several loose 
pieces of squaie timber, and having these piece* secured 
to it so as to foim a ciib, also, a transverse piece in a 
timber-framed roof, (c) In weaving, a skeleton frame to 
hold the bobbins of yarn which arc wound from it upon 
the warp-frame. E. II. Knight. 

2. That which thwarts, crosses, or obstructs ; 
an untoward accident. 

If, in the trarcrscs of our life, discontents and injuries 
he done, Jesus teaches how the injured person should 
demean himself. Jer. Taylor, Works (cd. 1835), I. 270. 

In all traverses of fortune, in every colour of your life, 
maintaining an inviolable fldchtj to jour Sovereign. 

Drydrn, l)cd of Plutarch's Lives. 

3f. A dispute; a controversy. 

And whnnnc they were at frairrvof tliUe thre, 
Evcriche holdjnge his opiniouii 

Lydgate, MS Sac. Antiq. 134, f. 18. ( II alii tall .) 

The olde men of jour age ought much to tlce brawling 
with join aduersaries either trauerse in words with join- 
neighbours. 

Guevara, Letters (tr by llellowcs, 1577), p. 1^3. 

4. Iii fort., an earthen mask, similar to a para- 
pet, thrown across the covered way of a per- 
manent work to protect it from the effects of 
an enfilading fire. It generally extends from the 
counterscarp to the passage left between it and the in- 
terior slope of the ghu is to serve us a communication 
throughout the coveied wnj. 

The traucrscs were made on ech side with good artillery 
great and small. Hakluyts Voyage*, II 80. 

5. The act of traversing or traveling over; a 
passage; a crossing. 

The Headers . . . could not so well acquiesce in my 
Description of Places, Ac without knowing the particu- 
lar Traverses I made among them. 

Damjrier, Vojnges, I., Pref. 

In the first of those trarcrscs we were not able to pene- 
trate so far north bj eight oi ten leagues as in the second. 

Cwi', Third Voyage, vi. I. 

6. In gun,, t lie turning of a gun so as to make 
it point in any required direction. — 7. Sant., 
the crooked or zigzag lino or track described 
by a ship when compelled by contrary winds 
or currents to sail on different courses. Seo 
frarertte sailing, under sailing. — 8. In arch., a 
gallery or loft of communication from one sido 
or part of the building to another, in a church 
or other large structure. — 9. In law, a denial; 
especially, a denial, in pleading, of any alle- 
gation of matter of fact made by tlio adverse 
party. At common law, when the traverse or denial 
conics from the defendant the issue is tendered in tills 
manner “and of this he puts himself on the country." 
When the traverse lies on the plaiutilf, he prajs “this 
may he inquired of by the country * The technical words 
introducing a traverse at common law after a [ilea of new 
matter in avoidance are absque hoc, without this — that 
is, denying tins which follows. 

Item, 1 vvolde that William Darker shuhlc send me a 
copye of the ohlc traverse of Tjchevvcll and Bcjton. 

Paston Letters, I. 518. 
10. In groin., a line lying across a figure or 
other lines; a transversal. — Ilf. A turning; a 
trick; a pretext. 

Many shifts and subtile traverses were overwrought bj 
this occasion. 

Proceedings against Garnet (1G0G). ( Imp. Diet.) 

Things which could nlTord such plausible pretenses, 
such commodious traverses for ambition and Avarice to 
lvrkc behind. Milton, Prclatical Episcopacy. 

12. In her., a bearing resembling a point or 
pile — that is, a triangle, of which one sido 
corresponds with either the sinister or dexter 
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edge of the escutcheon, and the point of which 
reaches nearly or quite to the opposite edge. 
It is, therefore, the same as point dexter re- 
moved or point sinister removed. — 13. A slid- 
ing screen or barrier. E. H. Knight. — 14. In 
the manufacture of playing-cards, one of the 
eight strips into which each sheet of card- 
board is cut. Each traverse makes five cards. 
— 15. Same as trevis , 2. Malliwcll. [Prov. 
Eng.] — 16. A bolster— in traverse!, (a) Again ; 
back; around. 

As soone ns the sauage man liir Baugh comynge he turned 
his lieed in trauerse and be-gan to lauglie as in scorne. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 429. 

(5) Across ; in opposition. 

Wherein wee sticke and stande in trailers, shewyng what 
we hnue to saie in our owne behnlfc. 

Sir T. Wilson, Art of Rhetoric, p. 7. 
On traverset, a traverset. Same as in traverse. 

Than Orisandol com toward liym and swetly praide hym 
to telle wherefore he lough, and he loked proudly on trail - 
crsc. Merlin (E. L. T. S.), iii. 425. 

To cast a point of traverse. See casfl.— Tom Cox’s 
traverse ( nattt .), a slang term formerly used to signify an 
attempt to shirk or avoid work by pretending to be other- 
w ise busy.— Traverse of an indictment, in laic: (a) The 
denial of an indictment by a plea of not guilty, (b) The 
postponement of the trial of an indictment after a plea of 
not guilty thereto.— Traverse of office, a proceeding to 
impeach the truth of an inquest of office. — With trav- 
erse), in return. 

If the dog in pleading would pluk the bear by the throte, 
the hear id lit trailers would claw him again by the sknlp. 
Ilolcrt Lancham , Letter from Kenilworth (1576), quoted 
[in Rlbton-Tumer’s Vagrants ami Vagrancy, p. 111. 

traverse (trnv'tvs or tru-vtrs'), atlv. [< trav- 
erse, </.] Athwart ; crosswise; transversely. 

lie . . . swears brave oaths and breaks them bravely, 
quite traverse , athwart the heart of his lover. 

Shak., As you Like it, iii. 4. 45. 
He through the armed flics 
Darts his experienced eye, and soon traverse 
The whole battalion \ievvs. Milton, V. L., i. 5GS. 

traverse (trav'ers), r. ; pret. and pp. traversed, 
ppr. traversing. [< F. traverser = Pr. traversal' 
= Sp. travesar = It. travcrsarc , < ML. transver- 
s arc, go across: sco transverse , v., and cf. trav- 
erse, a.] I. trans. 1. To lay athwart, or in a 
cross direction; cause to cross. 

Myself and such . . . 

Have wander’d with our traversed arms and breathed 
Oursuifcrance vainljx Shak., T. of A., v. 4. 7. 

The parts (of the bodj) should be often trarersed (or 
crossed) by the flowing of the folds. 

Drydcn, tr. of Dtifresnoy's Art of Painting. 

2. To pass across; pass over or through trans- 
versely; wander over; cross in traveling. 

With a grave Look In this odd Equipage, 

The clownUh Mimic traverses the Stage. 

Prior, Merry Andrew. 

What seas you traversed, ami what fields you fought ! 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, ii. 1. 390. 
Svv ift cruisers traversed the sea in every direction, watch- 
ing the movements of the enemy. 

Lccky, Eng. in 18th Cent., xiv. 

3. To pass in review; survey carefully. 

My purpose is to traverse the nature, principles, and 
properties of this detestable \ ice, ingratitude. South. 
A field too wide to be fully traversed. 

D. Welder, Speech, Concord, Sept. 30, 1831. 

4. In gun., to turn and point in any direction. 

Hearing one ciy out, They are traversing a piece at us, 

lie threw himself in at the door of the cuddy. 

Winthrvp, Hist. New England, II. 40. 
From the britch of the Gun there is a short stock, for 
the man who fires the Gun to traverse it withal, and to 
rest it against ids shoulder. Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 73. 

5. In carp., to piano in a direction across tlio 
grain of the wood: as, to traverse a board. — 6. 
To cross by way of opposition; thwart; obstruct. 

If ever malignant spirit took pleasure or busied itself in 
traversing the purposes of mortal man — it must have been 
here. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, i. 10. 

Fortune, that had through life seemed to traverse all 
Ids aims, at last indulged him in this. 

Goldsmith, Bollngbrokc. 

7. To deny; specifically, in law, to deny in 
pleading: said of any matter of fact which tlio 
opposite party has alleged in his pleading. 

When the matter is so plnine that it cannot be denied 
or traversed, it is good that it be instilled by coufessnll 
and auoidance. I call It the flguro of admittance. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 190. 
That [act] of 1427 gave the accused sheriff and knight 
the right to traverse the decision of the justices. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 421. 
To traverse an indictment. See traverse of an in- 
dictment, under traverse, To traverse a yard (mud.), 
to brace it fore and aft. 

II. intrans. 1. To cross; crossover. 

Thorugbt the wodcs went, atldrt trauersing, 

Where tliay found places diners and sond rye. 

Ilom. of Partcnay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1C9. 

2. To march to and fro. 


travertin 

Fal. Put me a caliver into Wart’s hand, Bardolph. 

Lard. Hold, Wart, traverse; thus, thus, thus. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iii, 2. 291. 
They watch’d the motions of some foe, 

Who traversed on the plain below. 

Scott , Marmion, vi. 18. 

3. In fencing, to use the posture or motions of 
opposition or counteraction. . 

To see thee fight, to see thee foin, to sec thee traverse. 

Shak., M. W. of W., ii. 3. 25. 

4. To turn, as on a pivot; move round; swivel: 
as, the needle of a compass traverses. — 5. To 
digress in speaking. Halliwcll. — 6. In the 
manege , to move or walk crosswise, as a horse 
that throws his croup to one side and his head 
to the other — Traversing elevator, a traveler or 
traveling crane. — Traversing Jack, (a) A jack adapted 
for lifting engines or cars and drawing them upon the 
rails. (6) A lifting-jack with a standard movable upon 
its bed, so that it can be applied to different parts of an 
object, or can move an object horizontally while the bed 
remains fixed. E. II. Knight.— Traversing mandrel. 
See mandrel.— Traversing plate (milit.), one of two iron 
plates nailed on the hind part of a truck-carriage of guns 
where the handspike is used to traverse the gun.— Trav- 
ersing platform, ill artillery, a platform to support a gun 
and carriage, which can be easily traversed or turned round 
a real or imaginary pivot near the muzzle by means of its 
trucks running on iron circular racers let into the ground. 
There are common, duarf, and casemate traversing plat- 
fonns . — Traversing pulley, a pulley which runs over 
the rod or rope which supports it: applied in many ways 
for the transportation of weights.— Traversing sawing- 
engine, a three-cylinder metal-sawing engine traveling 
longitudinally ns it cuts the matciial, which remains sta- 
tionary. The power is derived from a hydraulic cylinder, 
and the speed is regulated by a slide-valve. Such saws for 
cutting cold steel are made of soft iron, and are caused to 
revolve with such speed as to melt the spaiks of steel. — 
Traversing screw-jack, a traversing jack. 

traverse-board (trav'fers-bdrd), n. Kant., a thin 
circular piece of board, marked with all the 
points of the compass, and having eight holes 
bored for each point, and eight small pegs hang- 
ing from the center of tlio board, it was formerly 
used to record the different courses run by a ship during 
thcpeiiodof a watch (four hours or eight half-hours). 
This record is kept by putting a peg in that point of the 
compass whereon the ship has run each half-hour. 

traverse-circle (trav'£rs-s6r*kl), n. A circu- 
lar track on which the chassis traverse-wheels 
of a barbette carriage, mounted with a center 
or rear pintle, run while the gun is being point- 
ed. The arrangement enables the gun to be directed to 
any point of the horizon. In permanent fortifications it 
is of iron, and is let into the stone-woik ; in fleld-woiks it 
is frequently made up of pieces of timber mitered together 
and embedded in the earth. E. II. Knight. 

traversed (trav'erst), a. In her., same as con- 
tournc. 

traverse-drill (trav'trs-dril), n. 1. A drill in 
which the drill-stock has a traverse motion for 
adjustment of the distances between holes 
formed bv it. — 2. A drill for boring slots, it is 
so arranged that, when the required depth has been at- 
tained, a lateral movement can be given to either the drill 
orthcwoik. E. II. Knight. 

traverser (trav'er-ser)> «. [< traverse + -er 1 .] 

1. One who traverses ; specifically, in law, one 
who traverses or denies his adversary’s alle- 
gation. 

The traversers appealed against the judgment, which 
was reversed by the House of Lords. 

IF. S. Gregg, Irish Hist, for Eng. Renders, p. 147. 

2. In rail., a traverse-table. 

traverse-saw (trav'ers-sa), n. A cross-cut saw 

which moves on ways transversely to the piece. 

E. If. Knight. 

traverse-table (trnv 'yrs-ta // bl), v. 1. In 
navig., a table containing the difference of 
latitude and tlio departure made on each indi- 
vidual courso and distance in a traverse, by 
means of which the difference of latitude and 
departure made upon the whole, as well as the 
equivalent single course and distance, may be 
readily determined. For facilitating the rescuing 
of traverses, tables have been calculated for all units of 
distance run, from 1 to 300 miles or more, with every 
angle of the course which is a multiple of 10', together 
with the corresponding differences of latitude mid de- 
parture. Tables in common use by navigators give the 
com sc for every quarter-point and for every degree, and 
the distance up to 300 miles. Such a table is useful for 
many other purposes. 

2. In rail., a platform having one or more 
tracks, and arranged to move laterally on 
wheels, for shifting carriages, etc., from one 
line of rails to another; a traverser. 

travertin, travertine (trav'er-tin), n. [= F. 
travertin , < It. travertino , an altered form (due 
to some interfereuce) of tihurtino, < L. tihurti- 
nus, se. tapis, travertin, lit. ‘stone of Tibur,’ so 
called as being formed by the waters of the 
Anio at Tibur, < Tibur , au ancient town of 
Latium, now Tivoli. 2 The calcareous deposit 
from springs which occurs in many localities 



travertin 

in Italy, and is extensively quarriod for nso in 
building. It is a soft, porous straw-colored rock, easily 
nrotlffht when freshly quarried, and afterward hnnlciiliic 
anil secnmiK, under the cliinato of Italy, to lie very dural 
Me. The exterior walls of (lieColosscitm and of St Peter's 
are built of this material. 

IlInckenliiK in tho dally candle-smoke 
They mohler on the damp wall's travertine. 

llrmrniuy. 1‘lrtor Iftnotus. 
travesst, n. Satno as freri i. 
travestt, v. t. [In pp. trarestal; < P. irnvcs- 
fir, pp. < rarest t, disguise, travesty, lit. cause a 
eltnnge in clothing, < L. Irani, over, + nil ire ( > 
OP. rcstir, P. v (Hr), elotlie: see rc.it, r.] To dis- 
guise; travesty. [Rare.] 

Tnuestcil, shitted In apparel [dressed In the hatift of a 
illtfcrentsest.cd. 17001, disguised. n J'l.ill,;,., tors, 
travesty (trnv'cs-ti), a. [< OF. trarnl, , pp. 0 f 
trarcstcr, disguise : sec trarcsti/. r.] Disguised ; 
burlesqued. 

.Searronidcs; or Virgil 7Vnrr.fi, •, being the first book „r 
> irull ,1 rl.nels In Httglisli Burlesque; Loudon, im.i is 
Charles Cotton. [Title.] * i 

travesty (tra\*'{?s-ti), t\ t. ; prof, anil pp. tian 
tied, ppr. Irmrsli/inp. [< traer.ih /, ef. ) ra- 

rest.'] If. To disguise by a change of vesture. 

Aristophanes, in the liCfMnnlntt of his comeih called 
the Knights, . . . Intiodurestheiuo pcnernK Pemn-liii 
lies and Aldas, tramltnl Into Vnht-, and niniphiltmik* of 
their master. Hr. Iltirney, Hist. Mn*lc, I. :t;,i. (,l,„trell ) 

2. In lit., to give stteli a literarv treatment or 
setting to (n serious production; a-- to render 
it ridiculous or lttdierous; hence, liv extension, 
to burlesque; imitate so as to render absurd nr 
grotesque. See Irarist;/, it. 

Indeed, uncle, if I were ns you, I Mould not hare tho 
Crave Spanish habit so Iramtinl ; 1 .hall dhcrace It 
I vow and s\\ car. 

H‘i tchcrley, Gentleman Banclng-Mastcr, it. l 
travesty (trav'es-ti). pi. triirntni (-tiz). 
[< travesty, r.] In a burlesque treatment 
or setting of a subject which had originally been 
handled in a serious manner; lienee, hv exten- 
sion, any burlesque or ludicrous imitation, 
whether intentional or not ; a grotesque or ub- 
suril resemblance. Tnneay i. in strict nH-t..i., di.. 

tlncuislicd from Jmr/Iif;;.- in the latter the Hllijiet.n, itt, r 
and characters ate chansod, and tin l.mcnace and Mite 
of the orlcinal are hinnoriiii-l) Imltati d . in inn, an n,e 
characters and the fulijeet-lintter lenidn ml 
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tre 


Vlf number as many as tlvc thousand; on tray 1 (tra), u. [Early mod. E. also ircic ; < ME. 
tlio coasts of Maine and Massachusetts tho usual mim- frmr < AS Iran fo-locctpri livL n/nrnhim'S friv 
her Is from four hundred to three thousand. La it of ” € ^ G ’ ^ U r / 7 U losse(t D .V alVCOllim), t-ray, 
the proper kind is placed upon the hooks, and the lines connection with trough is doubtful.] X. A 
nre allowed to remain down through a part of a tide, trough, open box, or similar vessel used fordif- 
» l Iir ” c, i^ lcy arc s , omctil ues overhauled at in- ferenfc domestic and industrial mivnnsp.s. Snn- 
tervals of half an hour or an hour. When taking them up 


for exanunation, the fisherman, beginning at one end close 
to the buoy, lifts the main lino to tho sutfacc ami carries 
it along over one side of tho boat, which is linulcd 
along under the Hue toward the other cud, The fish 
found upon the lmoks are dropped into the boat by the 
man iv lm pulls up the line, while a companion, ns the Hue 
passes over the boat, puts new halt, if necessary, upon the 
hooks and diops them again into the water. The piinci- 
pal tlsfi tnhfMi in this way on the United States coast aro 
the cod, hike, haddock, and skate. It is also called trot - 
line, nnd in Great Itiitalu is known ns lony-line, tfrillan, 
spillar, spilt, r, rpilliard, or button'; the last is also the 
Canadian name. 

2. A largo bag-net, with a wido mouth held 
open by a frame or other contrivance, and often 
having net wings on each sido of tho mouth, de- 
signed to be dragged along the bottom by a boat. 
A beam about 14 feet long, made of stout It on gas-pipe, has 
ftthd to it a net about JO feet deep, tine townul the cud 
ami provided with numerous pockets for the capture of 
lnittoin-n«h( % ns veil as crabs lobsters, etc. It cannot 
bound uluts. the bottom Is roik> or rough. In Great 
Britain the tixwl-mt Is a large triangular purse-shaped 
rut. UMI dh about To feet long, about to feet broad at tho 
mouth, diminidung to \ or f. at the cod, which forms tho 
c\tn mil} furl lic^t from the boat, and is about lOfect long, 
and of mnrl\ unifonn bro.idtli. The mouth is kept e\. 
tended h} .1 wooden berm. The rut is furnished with two 
inter tor pockets, one on each side, tor securing tho Msli 
turning hick from tin cod. Tran 1-nets in various forms 
are also us. d for submarine exploration In deep water. 

It is \erj de«ir.ible that the name travl should he re- 
strict) d to this net (flattened bag net, often 100 feet long]. 
Hue pc. llrit , IX. -JO. 
Bcam-trawl, a large net bag with a long beam across its 
opi n mouth, w hlch is k) pt about •-» or a feet from the bot- 
tom by an iron fiann work at each end of the beam. As 
it is dragged along bj the fishing-boat the llsli pass into 
tlie mt, mid arc caught in the pockets at the sides.— 
Runner Of a trawl, that part of a trawl which stretches 
along the Imttnm, ami to which the shorter 11m a with the 
hooks are ntt.n-bM. To set a trawl, to put a trawl in 
working of«h r.-To strip a trawl, to n*imm> the hooks 
from the riinm r —To throw tlie trawl, to set a trawl. 

trawl-anchor Hrul'niig kor), u. A small an- 
chor Hmm! on trnw Mines. " 
trawl-beam It rnl'bein), n. The bomn by moans 
of \\ liieh tho mouth of n trawl-net is huh! open. 
Usually about 10 or .'ll) fort lone. See Irmrl. '' 



lie was driven to find food for his appetite for tin- mar- 
xcllousln fantastic horrors and ilolmt trmr*tir*u\ human 
pas«lo». /,* [Jm nlrn Sir. | |ey. I. t»% 

One of the best of the many amusing tramUr* of Gar- 
bles j-tjle, a trarrdp which ma> hr found in Murmnduk#- 
Swage's “Fnhott lnrnll>, M where one of the 'Young In- 
land" part} probes another for haling "a deep no mean, 
lug in the great tUr> heart of him." 


urs for rod awrngo about sovunty tons burden. 

Gentleman Jan hhmelf, the rightful bully of the qua}, 
• • owning a trd\ trouler and two good mackerel-bunts. 

Kinpflrp, Two Years Ago, ri. 

trawler-man (tni'lrr-mrm), ». One xvlio takes 
lish with a trawl; a trawler. 


/; II. Until, n. Modern Oiil.lt «, i. IT. , Trmrlrr-Slrn, n rort at Fishcr-Moti i Hint uV<I unlanful tray-t, r. [< ME. Irai/cii, trmrn, Ire ? 
s« f . Si r cnrir.tture »!«« 1 <=‘ W ' .'"?£» =}">'■ " W«). R. 

3 (trav is), w. Same ns frii'ts. irs Thicker men, I’eter men. Ac. /,’ Phillip*, 17 or.. ( *• bn//-, n.] To grieve; annoy, 

is, H. Stum* as Irarml-. trawl-fish (Irtil'fisli), n. Son ff.v/ri. 1 ) 11 ^ 1 * Imlnani, Vfor tta tr.^l me; 


=Syn. 
travis 
travois : 

The Indian trorm t, w hicli is a ►ledge of two lum: poll*-, trawl-ficbprTnnTi ( t rnl 'fiv.li # Vt m>i n i 

the anterior endo «f nhlcli nn- liirm-vl tn i ,i,,„.]„T. man ( tr-in.m), 

Iiooy, ttml tho rraritiilt nlloiud UMlrtitropno tin- vnmricl. 

Srriburr* \ I. 01, j. traWl-IlGacl ( 1 Till hed), M, 


ferent domestic and industrial purposes. Spe- 
cifically — 2. A flat shallow x'essel or utensil 
with slightly raised edges, employed for hold- 
ing broad, dishes, glassware, silver, cards, etc., 
and for other household uses. Traya are made in 
many shapes of wood, metal, papier-much^ etc., ami have 
various names according to their use, as tca-fray, bread- 
trap, silvcr-trni/, etc. Thin trays of veneers are also used 
to pack butter, lard, and light materials for transport in 
small quantities. The tray differs from the salver only in 
size. Trays aie used also in mining, as a washing-fm?/, a 
picking-fray. 

Various piicstly servants, nil without shoes, came in, 
ono of them hearing a richly embossed silver trap, on 
which were disposed small spoons filled with a preserve 
of lernon-pccl. 11. Curzon, Monast. in the Levant, p. 28S. 

3. A wide shallow covcrless box of wood or 
cardboard, used in museums for packing and 
displaying specimens of natural history. Trays 
for small mammals, birds, etc , are usually from 1 to 3 
feet long, half as wide, and from 1 to 3 inches deep ; they 
arc set in tiers, often in drawers of cabinets, or form such 
drawers. Trays for eggs are usually of light cardboard, 
from 1 by 2 to 4 by 8 inches wide and very shallow*, fitted 
in a single layer in larger wooden trays or cabinet-drawers. 
The drawers or frames for holding eggs in an incubator 
arc usually called trays These aic generally skeleton 
frames of wood, with bottoms of wire netting, ami trans- 
icrsc wooden cleats fixed at intervals corresponding to 
tire diameter of an egg, to prevent the eggs from rolling off. 

4. A shallow and usually rectangular dish or 
pan of crockery ware, gutta-percha, papier- 
mache, motal, or other material, used in mu- 
seums for holding wet (alcoholic) spocimens 
when tlicso aro overhauled for study, etc. 
Similar trays aro used for ova in fish -culture, 
for many chemical operations, in photography-, 
etc. — 5f. A hod. 

A trcic, or such hoi 1 owe vessel . . . that laborers carric 
mortcr in to serin* tilers or plasterers. hard, 1680. 

6. A hurdle*. [Prov. Eng.] 

I have heard or read of these "w Icker hurdles” being 
called trai/y, but I do not now recollcLt in what district. 

I do, Imweier, renumber the phrase ‘the sheep showed 
well In the trap*," which was explained to mean the small 
square pens of hurdles into nhhh, at auctions or lambing 
time, Hindi lots of sheep are separated. 

The Field, Jan. 2d, lbSll ( Encyc . Diet.) 

trcic , frege, < AS. irega, 
= OS. trrgo = Icel. tngi y 
‘ 'tgo, grief, sorrow; cf. 
nnoyance; anger. 

Yonc es (he wnyc, with tone and l rape, 

W hare s}iifnll niulis nufiliis than* pa>ne. 

Thomas of Ur^cldoune (Child's Ballads, 1. 104). 

Half In tray and teen, half in anger, half in sorrow. 

Forth then ptert L)te! Johan, 

Hal/ in trap and tenr, 

Lptcll (icste of liubpn ltode (Child’s Ballads, V. 81). 

ru,< AS. f re- 
gno vo, afilict. 


n. A 


Ono of two upright 


iron frames at tho ends of a trawl-bcnm. [Eng.] 
trawling (tral'ing), ». [Verbal n. of trmrl, r.J 
A mode of fishing («) Fame as trolhua - n«, trairhii't 
for hliicfislr with a spoon tr.dlid after a sailing-boat. ( h ) 
In the 1 idled States ami Canada, the use of tlie trawl or 
l raw Mine in fishing; tin* art of fishing with such a trawl 
(r) Iti Great Britain, the rise of tlrntrawl ortmwl-m t , the 


trawl (tral), v. [< OP. traulrr, troth r, trofrr , 

1*\ trnkr , drag about, stroll about, > Ik trail: 
see troll J.] j, fro mv. 1. To drag, its a trawl- 
net. 

The net is (ranted behind mid rdviut the herd fo ns to 
drive them Into the fiord and k' ep them tin re. 

l'tthrri '* of /\ .s., \ . H. 

2. To catdi or take with n trawl-net. 

A specimen of Tria«=fc conglomerate, trended «*i «*rr ndies 
►ntith of the Dead man hculland, . . . |s d« -erlhcil. 

Philo*. Map., 5th 6er., XXX. 1 r M. 

t H. iu traits. To use a trawl -line or trawl-net ; 
fish with a trawl. =syn. Tran l. Troll. These words 
and their derivatives rue Interchangeable In one penpe, 
and not In another. Both are used of surface-fishing, in 
which tire Hue Is trailed along the surface after a boat ; 
troll Is more frequent than trim l In literary* lire, Traicl 
alone is used of bottom-1 Wring with n rtt-llm*. 

trawl (trfil), it. [< trawl, ?•.] 1. A buoyed line, 
often of great length, to which short lines with 

afr nil’mro T ’. ltf “f,' 0 * 1 trawl-keg (triR'ko K ). A Icpr umm! to l.oov a 

h -kal'o 1 " 1 ?;, w ,0 «“* iK [insil ion, as ,,v .ooans 

fatliruns In length, witli twenty-six hookR nttaehed hy , 01 

sm«dp. As many of these lines are united as It Is traWl-lme (truriin), it. Shino ils trawl, 1. 


Und ie an swerd, ie singe (would slay] the." 

(b’hrsis and Pxudit.t (B. B. T. S.), 1 . 3075 . 

tray* { f, r. t. [< ilE. tra yen , < OP. frail’, betray, 
< L. tratlcrv , give ti]>, surrender: seo tradition . 
Of. traitor , treason, from the same source. Cf. 
also f To betray. 

Lo, Dcmophon, duk of Athenls, 

How lie fiuswoi him fill falsly, 

And t raped Phillis w rkkedly. 

Chaucer, Houae of Fame, 1. 300. 


thought expedient to join, nnd are shot ncross the tide as trawl-IIGt (tral'net), 11 , 3iime ns trmrl '* 
the vessel Rails along, so that tlie snoods may hang dear. +rn*cul rnllor /friil'i-A^l.wA ». nu,„ .., v ir 

There arc usually anchors near the ends nt lri tennis of ^raWi-roUer (tri I io Jci), «. I lie roller 

forty fathoms, to keep the line in po°i t Ion, na well ns 0,1 a dory in liauling the trawl. [New Eng. J 
buoys to float It. The trawl used in America consists trawl-Warp (IniPwiirp), 11 . TJiO Warp or ropo 
of n long line from forty fathoms to several miles In of a truwl-nof. bv means of which it is flvoom/d 
length, which Is a n cl i oi ed at each end to the bottom, the frim /IrfmV »» 'Plin Dol? ■ “ * (11 AggeU. 

I»ositfon of tlie ends bedng sbmvrr by buoys; lines about ^ t* W * nft 1 I , no ^I'en ill (lie ills- 


m ; l or iM(.ii|ial 1.111 <if IHiIiik Mill, Mioli n Irani. It In Hie tray :l f (tra), ». [ME. Innir: < Innfl r 1 Deceit- 
Inoili- clili-ll} inlo|ilicl 111 ih-nii-.iii tl-lilne, lint! hy It most strut;! -'(-in ‘ " ’ 

of tin- li-li for tin- Uiiiitnii nun ket aru taken, with tlie es- 0 

ceptlon of tierrlntrnnd HKii kerel. (Vet, nlilftn;;. anil otticr Oure knyalitls flint nre Birth m elite 

« title ll-ti aro takeii liy It In lark- mimliers. anil roinc To take hym « itli a Iraijc. York- Plays, p. 2, r i0. 

kiaits of flat ll-h, as f-.Ick. can fearerly lie taken la any trav 1 (tfu), 11 . r Allot lior snollino of trrn 1 1 

oilier way. Traullnc ran he |,.actlse.l onlr on a Bmootf, Kannuis v O Tl . tL 1 ? 1 ' Aj 

tiottnm, im a roueli linttom m iiiiilt ilestioy the net Tho rMl . ” "*!!• — ■ ' tloul bltiiicll, snng, or 

terai Is often liiriiirirtlj npplleil In Hcotlninl 10 a mode of P 011lt 01 » floor « mil lor. 

with bruiv, liny, tray, and crockets complete. IT. Slack. 
tray-cloth (Irn'kloth), n. A piece of cloth, 
usually of linen flutnnsk, nspfl to cover a tray 
upon which dishes of food arc carried, 
trayful (trji'fnl), 11 . [< trail 1 4- -fill.] As much 
as a tray will hold, 
lie has smashed n trnii/nl ot crockery. 

The Century, XXVI. f»3. 

trayst, trayset, «. Middle English forms of 
trace". 

tray-tript (trfi'trip), n. [< tra ;/ 1 + trip 1 .] Au 
old gaino lit, dice, in which succoss probably 
depended 011 throwing a trey or tliroo. 

Shalt 1 play my freedom at tray-trip, mid bccomo the 
liond -Intel Slink., T. N., It. 6. 207. 

Nm ptaj nitli eo-taiiiioiiReia at immichaneo. tray. trip. 

11. Jamtm, Alchemist, v. 2. 
tret, n. An old spelling of tree. 


(Ml him: lierrlnc- h) lli-lilm; Milk the seine. Also called 
trailtp 7. 

“lit .in-fran.Vii^** . . . consists In towing, trailing, nr 
trawling n flattcnol bng-m-t, often 100 feet long, out tho 
bottom In pneb a manner as to c.itch tliosc fish CRpccJaily 
which naturally Keep close to or upon tin* gioitml. 

Par pc. llrit., IX. 24(1. 



treacher 

treachert, n. [< ME. trccher, tryclior, trecchour, 
trccliourc, < OP. triclicor, P. triclicur = Pr. tri- 
chairc, trichailor (cf. It. trecchiero ), < ML. trica- 
tor, < tricarc, > OF. tricltcr, trccher, cheat, trick: 
see trick 1, v. For tko relation of trcachcr to 
trick, cf. that of leclwr, formerly also teacher, 
to lick. Cf. treachery .] A traitor; a cheat; a 
deceiver. 

Of nlle the world is Lmperour 
Gvle mv fadir, the trcchour. 

Rom. of the Roue, 1. 7214. 
Tlay not two parts, 

Treacher and coward both. 

Fletcher ( and others), Bloody Brother, iii. 1. 

treacherert. m. [< trcachcr 4- -cr (added super- 
fluously, as \n poulterer) etc.)*] Same as trcachcr . 
[Rare. ] 

Whose deep ambitious reach was still implor’d 
To raise more millions of trcachercrs , 

Of homicidial cruel slaughterers. 

Ford, Fame’s Memorial. 

treacherous (trecli'dr-us), a. [< trcachcr , 
1rcachcr-y + -oiur.] 1. Using treachery; vio- 
lating allegiance or faith pledged; traitorous 
to the state or sovereign ; perfidious in privato 
life; betraying a trust. 

Thou common friend, that ’s without faith or love, 

For such is a friend now ; treacherous man ! 

Thou hast beguiled my hopes. 

Shale , T. G. of V., v. 4. G3. 

2. Marked by deceitfulness or perfidy ; charac- 
teristic of a traitor. 

You know I am not false, of a treacherous nature, 

Apt to betray my friend . I hn\ e fought for you too. 

Beau, and FI., Little French Lawyer, ii. 3. 
Was ’t not a most treacherous part to arrest a man in 
the night, and when he is almost drunk? 

Dckkeramt Webster, Westward Ho, iii. 2. 

3. Having a good, fair, or sound appearance, 
but worthless or bad in character or quality; 
deceptive; not to bo depended on or trusted. 

The treacherous colours the fair art betray, 

And all the blight creation fades away ‘ 

Pope, Hssay on (Titicism, 1. 492. 

To the foot 

Treaeh'rous and false; it (ice) smil’d, ami it was cold. 

Coupe r, Task, \. 17G 
=Syn. 1. Faithless, etc. (see jierfidious), recreant, treason- 
able. 

treacherously (tvoch'or-us-li), adr. In a 
treacherous manner; by treachery. 

If you can’t he fairly run dow n by the Hounds, jou will 
he treacherously shot by the Huntsmen. 

Congreve, Lo\ c for Lon c, i. 2. 

treacherousness (treeh'er-us-nes), n. The 
character of being treacherous; breach of faith 
or allegiance; faithlessness; perfidy, 
treachery (trcch'tr-i), pi. treacheries (-iz). 
[< MM. tnchcnr , irccchinjc , tncJanc , < OF. 
tnchcric , tnchcnc , F. tncht rtc (= Pr. trichana 
— It. trccchcna), treachery, < t richer , trichicr , 
trccher , cheat: see trivia, r. Cf. trickery.] Vio- 
lation of allegiance or of faith aiul confidence; 
treasonable or perfidious conduct ; perfidy. 

Now am I fawty, A fnlcc, A feidc haf been cucr; 

Of trecheryc A \ n-thawthe hothe hityde eoroC. 

Sir Gawaync and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.),l. 23S2. 
I am the ereatur that il kan fenc 
An) fnlsrd <ir trechrrc. 

Rook of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser. ), i. 87. 
Those that betray them do no treachery. 

Shak , M. W. of W., v. 3. 24. 

= SyiL See perfidious 

treachetourt, «. [An erroneous form, a mix- 
ture of trcachour and traitor, perhaps confused 
with Irci/rlour.] A traitor. 

The king was by a Treachetour 
Disguised slainc, etc any then. of thought. 

Sjtcnser, F. Q , II. x. 61. 

treachourf, w. Same as trencher. 
treacle (tre'kl), n. [Early mod. E. also triacle; 
< ME. triaclc,< OF. triacle, treacle, F. theriaque 
= Pr. tinaca , triacta = Sp. tcriaca , triaca = Pg. 
tlicriaya, triatja = It. tcriaca, < L. theriaca,(. 
Or. Or}ptatJ/(*>c. uvruSoro^), an antidote against the 
(poisonous) bites of wild beasts: see thcriac.] 

1. A medicinal compound of various ingre- 
dients. formerly believed to be capable of cur- 
ing or preventing the effects of poison, particu- 
larly tho effects of the bite of a serpent. See 
thcriac. 

Ami therefore I wel alowe your request in this behalf, 
that you would hnuc stoic of cumfort afore hand ready 
by you to resoitc to and to lay up in your hart as a tria- 
ctc against the poyson of al desperate dread that might 
rise of occasion of sore tribulation. 

Sir T. More, Cumfort against Tribulation (1573), p. 6. 
Having packed up my purchascsof books, pictures, casts, 
treacle, Ac. (the making and extraordinary' ceremony 
whereof I had been curious to observe, for it is extremely 
pompous and worth seeing), I departed fiom Venice. 

Evelyn, Diary, March 23, 1G46. 
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Treacle, a Physical Composition, made of Vipers and 
other Ingredients. E. Phillips, 1706. 

2. More generally, a remedy; a panacea; a 
sovereign antidote or restorative: often used 
figuratively. 

Crist, which that is to every harm triacle. 

Chaucer , Man of Law’s Tale, I. 381. 
Love is triacle of hevene. Piers Plowman (B), ii. 140. 
The sovran treacle of sound doctrine. 

Milton, Church Government, ii., Conclusion. 
There is, even for the most debauched drunkard that 
ever was, a sovereign medicine, a rich triacle, of force 
enough to cure and recover his disease. 

Rev. S. Ward, Sermons, p. 157. 

3. The spume of sugar in sugar-refineries: so 
called as rosemblingin appearance or supposed 
medicinal properties the ancient thoriacal com- 

f iouuds. Treacle is obtained in refining sugar ; molasses 
s the drainings of crude sugar. The name treacle, how- 
cvcr, is very often given to molasses. 

Mrs. Squecrs stood at one of the desks, presiding over 
an immense basin of brimstone and treacle, of which de- 
licious compound she administered a large instalment to 
each hoy. Dickens, Nicholas Nicklcby, viii. 

4. A snccliarino fluid consisting of tho inspis- 
sated juices or decoctions of certain vegetables, 
as the sap of tho bircli or of tho sugar-maple. — 
5. One of several plants sometimes regarded as 
antidotes to poison, or named from plants so re- 
garded. See the phrases below.— Countryman’s 
treacle, the common rue, Ruta grave ole ns; also, the com- 
mon valerian ami gallic. [ITov. Eng.]— English trea- 
cle!, the water germander, Tcucrium Scordium. — Poor 
man's treacle. Same ns churl' s-t rcacic ; also, the garlic- 
nmstnrd, Sisymbrium A lliaria, and in England the onion, 
Allium Cepd.— Venice treacle. See thcriac. 
treacle-mustard (tre'kl-mus'tiird), ii. See 
mustard. 

treacle-sleep (tro'kl-slep), n. A sweet refresh- 
ing sleep. [Colloq.] 

I fell first into a sluggish torpor, then into treacle-sleep , 
and so lay sound. Carlyle, in Fioude (Life In London, viii.). 

treacle-wag (tre'kl-wng), u. Weak beer in 
which treacle is a principal ingredient. flail i- 
tccll. [Prov. Eng.] 

treacle-water (tru'kl-wfi # td*r), u. A compound 
cordial, distilled with n spirituous menstruum 
from any cordial and sudorific drugs and herbs, 
with a mixture of Venice treacle, or thcriac. 

To make treacle-water, good in sut felts, Ac.— Take the 
husks of green-walnuts, four handfuls; of the Juice of 
rue, card u us, marigolds, and halm, of each a pint ; green 
pt-msUis roots, one pound; angelica and masterwort, of 
each half a pound; the leaves of scordium four handfuls; 
old Venicc-treaclc nnd mithridate, of each eight ounces; 
six quarts of canary ; of vinegar three quarts, nnd of lime- 
juice one quart: which being two days digested in a bath 
in a close vessel, distill them in sand. 

The Closet of Rarities (1706). (Xares.) 

treacle-wormseed (tro'kl-werm'sed), w. Same 
as treacle-mustard. 

treacliness (tre'kli-ncs), a. Rcsemblanco to 
treacle; viscosity. [Rnro.] 

The property of viscosity or trenclyness possessed more 
or less by all fluids is the general Influence conducive to 
steadiness. Nature, XXX. 89. 

treacly (tre'kli), a. [< treacle 4* -y 1 .] Com- 
posed of or like treacle* abounding in treacle; 
sweet nnd viscous. 

tread (tred), r.; pret. trod, pp. trod , trodden , 
ppr. treading, [< ME. treden (pret. trad, pp. 
troden , treden) , < AS. tredan (pret. tried, pp. 
treden) = OS. tredan = OFries. treda = D. treden 
= MLG. LG. treden = OIIG. tretan, MHG. G. tre- 
ten = led. trodlta = Sw. trtida = Dan. triede = 
Goth, trudan , tread. Tho Iccl. and Goth, show 
a different vowel. Ilonco tilt, trade l, trodc, 
trod.] I. intrants. 1. To set tho foot down, ns 
on the ground. 

Tlicr nis, ywls, no serpent so cruel 
Whan mail tret on his tayl, nc half so fel, 

As uoniman ie, when she hath caught nn ire. 

Chaucer, Summoncr’s Tale, 1. 291. 
The smallest worm will turn being trodden on. 

Shak., 3 lien. VI., ii. 2. 17. 

2. To press or be put down on or as on tho 
ground. 

Every place whereon the soles of your feet shall tread 
shall be yours. Deut. xi. 24. 

3. To walk; step; especially, to walk with a 
more or less stately, measured, or cautious step. 
Whan they ban goon nat fully half a mylc, 

Byght as they woldc ban troden over a style. 

Chaucer, Fardoner’s Tale, 1. 250. 
nns it a com? or does it walk on conscience, 

It treads so gingerly? 

Fletcher ( and another), Love’s Cure, ii. 2. 
O welcome, Sir Oluf ! nowlat thy love gae, 

And tread wi‘ me in the dance sae gay. 

Sir Oluf and the Elf -King's Daughter (Child's 
[Ballads, I. 299). 

On burnish’d hooves his war-liorso trodc. 

Tennyson, Lady of Sbalott. 


tread 

4. To copulate, as birds: said especially of a 
cock-bird. 

When turtles tread, and rooks, and daws. 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 915. 
To have the black ox tread on one’s foott. Sec ox. 
—To tread awry. See awry.— To tread In one’s steps 
(or footsteps), to follow one closely ; imitate one. 

The hoys take all after their father, and covet to tread 
in his steps. Runyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, ii. 

To tread on or upon, (a) To trample ; set the foot on in 
contempt. 

Thou shalt tread upon their high places. 

Deut. xxxiii. 29. 

( b ) To follow closely. 

Year treads on year. IT ordsworlh. 

To tread on one’s toes, to vex, offend, interfere with, 
or hurt one. 

Presently found he could not turn about 
Nor take a step i’ the case and fail to tread 
On some one's toes. 

Browning, King and Book, 1. 130. 
To tread on or upon the heels of, to follow close upon. 
One woe doth tread upon another’s heel. 

Shak., Hamlet, iv. 7. 1C4. 
To tread on the neck of. Sec neck. 
ii. Irons. 1. To step or walk on. 

My roof receives me not; ’tis air I tread; 

And, at each step, I feel my advanced head 
Knock out a star in heaven ! 

R. Jons on, Sejnnus, v. 1. 
She herself had trod Sicilian fields. M. Arnold, Thyrsis. 

2. To beat or press with the feet: as, a well- 
trodden path. 

I have trodden the winepress alone. Isa. lxiii. 3. 

They should have stahb’d me where I lay ; . . . 
They should have trod me into clay. 

Tennyson, Oriana. 

3. To crush under the foot; trample in con- 
tempt or hatred. 

Through thy name will we tread them under that rise up 
against us. l’s. xliv. 5. 

Cammomill trodden doth the farther spred, 

And the palme prest tlic higher lifts his head. 

Times' Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 139. 
We should not submit to he trodden quite flat by the 
first hcavy-heclcd aggressor that came along. 

0. IP. Holmes, Professor, iii. 

4. To dance. 

We have measured many miles 
To tread a measure with her on this grass. 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 185. 

5. To walk. 

I am resolv’d 

To forsake Malta, tread a pilgrimage 
To fair Jerusalem, for my lady’s soul. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Malta, v. 2. 

6. To copulate with or cover, as a bird. 

What shall I say of the Housc-Cock, which tread* any 
hen? I. TTa/fou, Complete Angler, p. 47. 

To tread down, to crush or destroy, as by trampling un- 
der foot. 

Look on ever)’ one that is proud, and bring him low ; and 
tread down the wicked in their place. Job xl. 12. 

To tread one’s shoes straight, to walk straight; go 
catefully or discreetly ; be circumspect. (Slang.) 

And I’ve heard the old man say, sir, I was further told, 
how he had to tread his shoes straight about what hooks 
lie showed publicly. 

May hew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 318. 
To tread out. (a) To press out with the feet, ns wine or 
grain. 

Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the 
corn. Deut. xxv. 4. 

(b) To destroy, extinguish, or obliterate by or as by tread- 
ing or trampling. 

A little fire is quickly trodden out. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI , iv. 8. 7. 
To tread the hounds. Same ns to beat the bounds. See 
bound*. — To tread the stage or the hoards, to act as 
a stnge-plnycr; perform a pait in a drama. 

So once were rang’d the sons of ancient Home, 

A noble show I while Iloscius trod the stage. 

Cqirpcr, Task, iii. 597. 
To tread under foot, to trample on ; despise ; ti eat with 
contempt. 

If ever men tread underfoot the Son of God, it is when 
they think themselves to he above the need of him. 

Stilling feet, Sermons, I. vi. 
To tread water, in swimming, to move the feet and 
hands regularly up and down, while keeping the body in 
an erect position, in order to keep the head above the wa- 
ter. 

tread (tred), n. [< tread, v. Cf. traded.] 1. A 
step or stepping ; footing; pressure with the 
foot. 

She is coming, my own, my sweet ; 

Were it ever so airy a tread. 

My heart would hear her and heat. 

Tennyson, Maud, xxii. 11. 
I cross my floor with a nervous tread. 

Whittier, Demon of the Study. 

2f. Way; track; path. See traded, n., 2. — 3. 
Copulation, as of birds. — 4. The cieatricula of 
an egg: so called from tho former erroneous be- 
lief that it appeared only in fecundated eggs laid 
by the hen after the tread of the cock. Compare 
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treadle . — 5. Manner of stepping: as, a horse 
with a good trend.— 6. Tho flat or horizontal 
part of a step. or stair; a tread-board. — 7. The 
length of a ship’s keel.— 8. The bearing surface 
of a wheel or of a runner on a road or rail. — 9. 
The part of a rail on which the wheels bear.— 
10. The part of a stilt on which the foot rests. 

— 11. That part of the sole of a boot or shoe 
which touches the ground in walking. — 12. 
Tho top of the banquette of a fortification, on 
which soldiers stand to fire. — 13. The upper 
side of the bed of a lathe between the head- 
stock and tho back-center. — 14. The width 
from pedal to pedal of a bicycle. Bury and 
Hillicr, Cycling, p. 34G.— 15. A wound on the 
coronet of a horse’s foot, produced by tho shoe 
of either hind or fore foot of the opposite side. 

— Rubber tread, a piece of rubber, usually roughened or 
corrugated on one side, fastened on a car- or carriage-step 
to give a secure foothold. 

tread-behind (tred'be-liind"), n. A doubling; 
an endeavor to escape from a pursuer by fall- 
ing behind. [Rare.J 

His tricks and traps and trcad-lchinds. 

Naylor, Reynard the Fox, p. 20. {Danes ) 

tread-board (tred'bord), JI. 1. The horizontal 
part of a step, on which the foot is placed.— 2. 
One of tho boards of a treadmill upon which its 
operator steps. 

treader (tred'er), n. [< tread + -cr l.] One who 
or that which treads. 

The trcaicrs shall tread out no n ine in their presses. 

Isa. xvi. 10 

tread-fowlt (tred'foul), n. [ME. trcdcfowl; < 
tread, r., + obj./o«?.J Acock. 

Thow woldest ban been a tredefoivel aright 

Chaucer, Prol. to Monk’s Tale, 1. 57. 

treading (tred'ing), ». [Verbal n. of tread, t\] 

1. The act of setting down the foot; a stop. 

My feet were almost gone, my treadxngs had well-nigh 

Blipt. Book of Common Prayer, Psalter, Ts. lxxiil. 2. 

Treading consists in pressing and kneading tile claj- 
pastc little by little with bare feet. Glass-making, p. 3u. 

2. That which is trampled down. 

The off horse walks on the grass, hut outside of the line 
of cut; consequently, hie treading! are met by the machine 
on the return journey, and cut clean. Urc, Diet., IV. as. 

3. Tho act of the cock in copulation, 
treadle (tred'l), n. [Also trcddlc; < ME. tredyl, 

< AS. tredcl, a step, < t redan, tread : see tread.] 

1. A lever designed to be moved by tho foot to 
impart motion to a machine, as a lathe, sewing- 
‘machine, or bicycle, it consists usually of a form 
of lever connected by a rod with a crank ; but other forms 
employ straps or cords for transmitting the power. In the 
bicycle the treadle is practically the crank itself. In the 
organ, particularly the pipe-organ, and many machines, 
the drop-press, etc., where the treadle does not impart a 
rotary motion, but only starts, stops, or otherwise conti ols 
the machine or instrument, it is more properly a pedal, 
but in the reed-organ the foot-levers by which the feeders 
are operated are called either treadles or ]>edals. See cuts 
under pegger, potter, reed -organ, ripple , sewing-machine, 
and sjiring -hammer. 

2. The tough ropy or stringy part of the white 
of an egg; the chalaza: so called because for- 
merly supposed to be the male sperm. Com- 
pare tread , 4. 

treadle (tred'l), r. i. ; pret. and pp. treadled , ppr. 
treadling. [< treadle, ?/.] To operate a treadle ; 
specifically, in playing a reed-organ, to oper- 
ate the feeders by means of the foot-levers or 
pedals. 

treadle-machine (tred'l-ma-shen*), n A small 
printing-press worked by "the pressure of the 
foot on a treadle. 

treadler (tred'ler), n. [< treadle 4- -cr 1 .] One 
who works a treadle. - Treadlers’ cramp, an occu- 
pation neurosis affecting sewing-machine operators, scis- 
sors-grinders, and others who use treadle-machines: of a 
Bimilar nature to writer^ era mp (which see, under writer). 

A case of T readier' s Cramp. Lancet, 1891, 1. 410. 

treadling (tredTing), n. [Verbal n. of treadle, 
t\] The act of using the treadles or pedals of 
a reed-organ. 

treadmill (tred'mil), n. [< tread 4- 1. 

An appliance for producing rotary motion by 
the weight of a man or men, or of an animal, as 
a horse, stepping on movable stops connected 
with a revolving cylinder or wheel. The name is 
now rarely given to industrial appliances of this nature, 
but chiefly to those used ns means of punishment in some 
prisons. Compare horse-power, 3, and see cut in next 
column. 

Hence — 2. Figuratively, a monotonous and 
wearisome round, as of occupation or exertion: 
as, the treadmill of business. 

The everlasting tread-mill of antecedentnnd consequent 
goes round and round, but we can neither rest nor make 
progress. New Princeton Rev., I. 187. 

tread-softly (tred'soft'li), n. The spurge-net- 
tle Jatroplia urens, variety stimulosa (or J. sti - 
405 
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Treadmill 

a. bottom timbers or frame ; t>, rollers attached to the treads, one 
of which is full)* shown at t : d, «/ , brake shoe and brake-lever re 
spcctnely, used in stopping the machine ; r. one of the two inclined 
planes on opposite sides of the machine upon which the rollers b run ; 
f. inclosure for horse or mule which ojierates the machine ; g, driving- 
wheel, which in use is belted to the machine to be driven. 

mulom), found from Virginia to Florida and 
Louisiana. It is a herbaceous plant with a long peren- 
nial root, a low weed armed with white bristles half an 
inch long, which sting severely. Also called stinging 
bush. 

treadwheel (trcd'hwel), n. A contrivance for 
utilizing the weight of men or animals to pro- 
duce rotary motion, which can then be applied 
to various mechanical purposes, it is of two 
principal forms: (a) A hollow cylinder set with the axis 
horizontal. An animal, as a dog, walks on the inner sur- 
face of the cylinder, to which battens are secured ns a 
foothold, and thus revolves it. (6) A large flat disk of 
wood or other material set at an angle of about twenty 
degrees with the horizon. The animal which moves it 
stands on the disk at one side of the axis or pivot ; its 
weight causes the disk to turn, and it is thus joinpelled 
to continue walking in order to keep its footing. 

treaguet (treg), n. [< It. tregita = Sp. tregua 
— P£- tregoa = Pr. trega, tregua, treva , trev z= 
OF. trcrc , trire , F. tr('vc,< l ML. treuga (also, after 
OF., treva), a truce, < Goth, triggwa = OIIG. 
triuwa = OS. Irenwa = AS. treow, truth, truce: 
see true, truce.] A truce. 

She them besought, during their quiet treague, 

Into her lodging to repairo awhile. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. ii. 33. 

treason (tro'zn), n. [<ME. treson, trcsun,trcisun, 
traisoun, tragbon,< OF .trahuson, traisson, t raison, 
F. trahison = Pr. traicio, franco, tracio, trassio 
== Sp. trairion = Pg. traiedo, < L. traditio(n-), a 
giving up. surrender, delivery, tradition, < tra- 
dcrc, pp. traditus, givo up, deliver over, betray: 
see tradition , of which treason is a doublet.] 1 . 
A betraying; treachery; breach of faith. 

The false Oenelon, 

He that purchased the treson 

Of [i. c., tow aid) Rowland and of Olivere. 

Chaucer , Death of Itlanche, 1. 1122. 
lie that did by treason work our fall 
By treason hath delivered thee to us. 

Marlowe , Jew of Malta, v. 4. 

Britton . . . more clearly states the idea of “ betrayal ” 
as distinct from that of “lese-majesty,” and includes in 
treason any mischief done to one to whom the doer repre- 
sents himself as a friend. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 4G3. 

Specifically — 2. Violation by a subject of his 
allegiance to his sovereign or liege lord, or to 
the chief authority of the state. i n old English law 
it was (fl) against the’king or supreme power of the state, 
and more speciftenlly called high treason, or (b) against 
any other superior, ns a mast cr, etc., and called petit treason 
or petty treason. Various obelises falling far short of what 
is now deemed treason, such as counterfeiting money, were 
so considered. By modern law in England treason, more 
specifically called high treason, includes such offenses as 
imagining the king’s (or queen’s) death (that is, proposing 
to kill, maim, or restiain him), or levying war against 
him, adhering to his enemies, killing his wife or eldest 
son or heir, violating his wife or daughter or heir’s wife, 
or killing the chancellor, treasurer, or a justice in office. 
Treason against the United States consists only in levying 
war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, or in 
giving their enemies aid and comfort; treason against a 
State is generally defined as consisting in hostility to a 
State only. The former punishment for treason in Eng- 
land was that the condemned should be drawn on a hurdle 
to the place of execution, and there be hanged and dis- 
emboweled alive, and then beheaded and quartered; and 
a conviction was followed by forfeiture of land and goods, 
and attainder of blood ; but the penalty is now hanging. 
Those that care to keep your royal person 
From treason’s secret knife and traitor's rage. 

Shale., 2 Hen. VI., iii. 1. 174. 
Treason doth never prosper : what ’s the reason? 

For if it prosper, none dare call it treason. 

Sir John Ilaringtun, Of Treason. 

Treason is a breach of allegiance, and can he committed 
by him only who owes allegiance, either perpetual or tem- 
porary. Marshall. 

Constructive treason, anything which, though lacking 
treasonable intent, is declared by law to be treason and 
punishable as such. Numerous acts suggestive of disaf- 
fection were formerly punished as constructive treason 
upon the pretext that they were in law equivalent to actual 
treason. Hence the provision of -the Constitution of the 
United States (Art. III. § 3), according to which “Trea- 
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son against the United States shall consist only in levy- 
ing M ar against them, or in adhering to their Enemies, 
giving them Aid and Coinfort. No Person shall be con- 
victed of Treason unless on the testimony of two Wit- 
nesses to the same overt Act, or on Confession in open 
Court. The Congress shall have power to declare the 
Punishment of Treason, hut no Attainder of Treason shall 
work Corruption of Blood, or Forfeiture except during 
the Life of the Person attainted." 

Lord George Goidon was thrown into the Tower, and 
was tried before Lord Mansfield on the charge of high 
treason for levying war upon the Crown. The charge 
was what is termed by lawyers constructive treason, it 
rested upon the assertion that the agitation which he 
had created and led was the originating cause of the out- 
rages that had taken place. 

Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., xiii. 
High treason. See def. 3.— Misprision of treason. 
See misprisioni .— Petit or petty treason, the crime of 
killing a person to whom the offender owes duty or sub- 
jection, as for a servant to kill his master, or a wife her 
husband. As a name for a specific offense the term is 
no longer used, such crimes being now deemed murder 
only.— Statute of Treasons, an English statute of 1352 
(25 Edw. III., c. 2) declaring, for the first time, what 
offenses should be adjudged treason.— Treason Felony 
Act, See felony. = Syn. See ixrfidious. 
treasonable (tre'zn-a-bl), a. [< treason 4* 
-ablc.] Of or pertaining to treason; consist- 
ing of treason; involving the crime of treason, 
or partaking of its guilt. 

Hark, bow the villain would close now, after bis trea- 
sonable abuses ! Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 347. 

= Syn. See perfidious. 

treasonableness (tre'zn-a-bl-nes), n. The 
character of being treasonable, 
treasonably (tre'zn-a-bli), adv. In a treason- 
able manner. 

treason-felony (tre , zn-fel ,/ on-i), n. In Eng. 
law, the offense of compassing, imagining, de- 
vising, or intending to deprive the king or 
qneen of the erotvn, or to levy war within tho 
realm, in order forcibly to compel the chango 
of royal measures, or to intimidate either 
house of Parliament, or to excite au invasion 
in any of the crown’s dominions, 
treasonous (tre'zn-us), a. [< treason + -ous.] 
Treasonable. 

He hail giv’n first his military Oath to Anlas, whom if 
he had betrni’d, the King might suspect him of like trea- 
sonous mimic towards himself. Milton, Hist. Eng., v. 

treasonryt, n. [< treason + -ry.] Treason. 

X am right rad of treasoixrie. 

Sang of the Outlaw Murray (Child's Ballads, VI. 27). 

treasonyt, n. [< treason + -i/3.] Treason; 
treachery. 

It is tanhl me the day, sir knight, 

Ye’ve done me treasonie. 

Voung Waters (Child's Ballads, III. 303). 

treasure (trezh'ur), it. [Early mod. E. also 
tlircasitrc, threasor, in awkward imitation of the 
L. spelling thesaurus ; < ME. tresure, tresur, tre- 
sor, tresore, tresour, < OF. tresor, later thresor, 
F. tresor, with nnorig. r, prop. *tcsor, = Pr. thc- 
suttr : Sp. tesoro, OSp. also tresoru = Pg. thc- 
sottro = It. tesoro (dial, trasoro), < L. thesaurus, 
< Gr. O/imv/xis, a store laid up, treasure, a trea- 
sure-house, store-house, chest, < ridevai, set, 
place : seo thesis, theme, do i. Cf. thesaurus.] 1 . 
Money or jewels in store ; wealth accumulated ; 
riches hoarded ; particularly, a stock or store of 
money in reserve. 

The value of a mine is a matter for a Kings Thrcasor. 

John Dec (Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 38). 
If thou be’st death, I’ll give thee England’s treasure, 
Enough to purchase such another island, 

So thou wilt let me live, and feel no pain. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iii. 3. 2. 

2. Specifically, gold or silver, either as it comes 
from the mine, or in bullion, coin, or plate; es- 
pecially, coin. 

The several parcels of his plate, his treasure, 

Rich stuffs, and ornaments of household. 

Shak. , Hen. VIII., iii. 2. 125. 

3. A quantity of anything gathered together; 
a store; a wealth. 

We have treasures in the field, of wheat and of barley, 
and of oil and of honey. Jcr. xli. 8. 

4. Something which is greatly valued; that 
which is highly prized or very valuable. 

O Jcphthali, judge of Israel, what a treasure hndst 
thou ! . . . 

“ One fair daughter, and no more, 

The which he loved passing well.” 

Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 423. 
This gentleman, as humble as you see him, 

Is even this kingdom's treasure. 

Beau, and FI., Laws of Candy, iii. 1. 
As bees flee liaine wi’ lades o’ treasure. 

Burns, Tam o’ Shanter. 
5f. A treasure-house; a treasury. 

Asa took all the silver and the gold that were left in the 
treasures of the house of the Lord, and the treasures of the 
king s house. 1 k i. xv. 18. 
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“Will " will fulfil the treasure of thy love. 

Shak. t Sonnets, cxxxvi. 
Treasure of merits, in Horn. Cath . theol., the merits of 
Christ and the saints treasured up, from which satisfac- 
tion is made, as of a debt, for the sms of others. 

Indulgence . . . is “a juridical absolution,” including 
a payment of the debt from the treasure of the merits of 
Christ and the saints. Cath. Diet., p. 441. 

treasure (trezh'uv), v. t .; pret. and pp. trea- 
sured , ppr. treasuring. [< treasure , «.] 1. To 

hoard up; lay up in store; collect and lay up, 
as money or other valuables, for future use or 
for preservation; accumulate; store: usually 
with up. 

And her merchandise and her hire shall be holiness to 
the Lord • it shall not be treasured nor laid up. 

Isa xxiii. IS. 

Some thought It mounted to the lunar sphere, 

Since all things lost on earth are treasured there. 

Pope, It. of the L , v. 114. 
[Prayers uttered in secret, according to God’s will, arc 
treasured up in God’s Book of Life. 

J II Ecmnan, Parochial Sermons, i. 245. 

2. To retain carefully in the mind : often with 
HI). 

Mem ’17 like the bee, . . . 

The quintessence of all he read 
Had treasur'd tip before. 

Coicpcr, Burning of Lord Mansfield’s Library. 
The patient search and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up a wrong. 

Byron, Mnzeppn, x. 

3. To regard as precious; prize 

Somewhat did the fresh young day beguile 
His treasured sorrow when he woke next morn. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 97. 

4f. To furnish or endow with treasures ; enrich. 
[Rare.] 

Treasure tliou some place 
With beauty’s treasure, ere It be self kill'd. 

Shale , Sonnets, vi. 

treasure-chest (trozh'ur-chest), n. 1. A strong 
box mado to contain gold, silver, jewels, or 
other articles of value. — 2. Figuratively, a 
treasury. 

A mere review, however, of the payments into and out 
of the national treasurer he st onl) tells part of the truth. 

Xinctccntit Century, XXII. 0 . 

treasure-city (trezh'ur-sit'i). n. A city for 
stores and magazines. 

And thc> built for Pharaoh treasure cities [stoic cities. 
It. V.], Pitliom and Itanmses. I*.\. J. 11. 

treasure-flower (trezh'ur-flou'cr). //. A plant 
of the genu* (iazanut. G Paronia, distinguished as 
the peacock trinsureghnver, lias heads nearlj 3 inches broad 
and of an orange color w ith adaik center, expanding only 
in sunshine. It is an ornament of the waj side in South 
Africa, and has long been eultnated in greenhouses 

treasure-house (trezh'ur-lions;, n. [< ME. 
treminhous ; < treason 4- /wmmL] A house or 
building where treasures and stores arc kept; 
a place where hoarded riches or precious things 
are kept ; a treasury. 

So in the Italian language the first that made it aspire 
to lie a Treasure -hoitsi of Science w ere the Poets Dante, 
Boccace, and Petrarch. 

.Sir J\ Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie, p 21. 

treasurer (trezh'ur-er). n. [Early mod. E. also 
threasnnr; < ME. tresnrer , Insunrc , tresorer, 
trcsorcrc, tre, sourer, tnst rour, < OF. tresorer , tre- 
soricr, thresoner , F. tn sorter = Fr. thesanner = 
Sp. tesonro — I’g. thisouraro = It. tesnrif re, < 
ML. thesauranus , a treasurer, < thesaurus , a 
treasure: see treasure.] 1. One who or that 
which treasures or stores up: one who has 
charge <>f treasure. 

Out of this tonne help me through jour might, 

Sin that ye wole nut ben mj trtsvrerc. 

Chaucer, Purse, 1. IS. 
And when thy ruins shall disclaim 
To lie the treasurer of his name, 

His name, that cannot die, shall he 
Ail everlasting monument to thee 
B. Jonsnn, Epitaph on Drayton (Underwoods, XViL). 

2. Specifically, one who lias the care of a trea- 
sure or treasury : an ofliccr who receives the 
public money arising from taxes and duties or 
other sources of revenue, takes charge of the 
same, and disburses it upon orders drawn by the 
proper authority; also, one who has tho charge 
of collected funds, such as those belonging to 
incorporated companies or private societies. 
Now speke y wyllc of tresurere (of a lord's household). 
Husbomle and honsew >f he Is in fere ; 

Of the resayuer he simile icsayuc. . . . 

The tresurer sehnlle gjfe alkyn wage. 

Babces Book (E. E T. S.), p. 31$. 
Lord high treasurer, formerly, agreatolllccrof the Brit- 
ish crown, who had under Ids charge and government all 
the sovereign’s revenue. The duties of the lord high ti eu- 
surer are now discharged by commissioners entitled Lords 
of the Treasury. Sec treasury. 

Originally the chief financial minister of the Crown was 
the Lord Uiyh Treasurer, with whom was associated at 
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an early date a Chancellor of the Exchequer. But in the 
reign of George I. the great office of Lord High Treasurer 
was, in English phrase, put permanently “into commis- 
sion”: its duties, that is, were intrusted to a hoard instead 
of to a single individual. If. IFiJson, State, § 690. 

Lord high treasurer of Scotland, formerly, an officer 
whose duty it was to examine and pass the accounts of 
the sheriffs and others concerned in levying the revenues 
of the kingdom, to receive resignations of lands and other 
subjects, and to revise, compound, and pass signatures, 
gifts of tutor}', etc. In 1663 the lord high treasurer was 
declared president of the court of exchequer.— Trea- 
surer of a county, in England, an official w ho keeps the 
county stock, which is raised by rating every parish yearly, 
and is disposed to charitable uses. There are two trea- 
surers in each county, chosen by the majority of the jus- 
tices of the peace, etc., at Easter sessions.— Treasurer 
of the household, an official in the lord steward’s de- 
partment of the royal household of the United Kingdom, 
who bears a white staff, and ranks next to the lord stew'- 
ard. He is a member of the privy council and of the 
ministry, and is a peer or a peer’s son.— Treasurer of 
the poor, in Delaware, a State officer having charge of 
certain departments of the administration of State chari- 
ties.— Treasurer of the United States, an officer of the 
Treasury Department who receives and keeps the moneys 
of the United States, disbursing them only upon warrants 
drawn by the Secretary of the Treasury, and duly recorded 
and countersigned. The paj ment of interest on the pub- 
lic debt, and the issue and redemption of notes, are in his 
charge. States, cities, boroughs, and towns also have trea- 
surers; in some cases the State treasurer has the title of 
treasurer and rcccircr-ycncral. 

treasurership (trczli'ur-Or-sliip), it. [< trea- 
surer + ship.'] The office of treasurer. 

The king landed on the 9th of February, 1432; on the 
26th Ilungerford had to resign the treasurership to John 
lord le Scrope of Mashatn Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 336. 

treasuress (trezh'iir-cs), h. [< treasurer + -css. ] 
A woman who has charge of a treasure; a fo- 
malo treasurer. [Rare.] 

You, Lady Muse, whom Jove the counsellor 
Begot of Memory, wisdom’s treasuress. 

Sir J. Davies, Dancing. 

treasure-trove (trezh'iir-trov'), n. [Early mod. 
E. also thresor troiivc ; < MF. tresor trove, < OF. 
*trcsor trove , a treasure found: tresor , treasure; 
trove, pp. of trover , trouver, find : see trover."] 
Treasuro found and appropriated ; specifically, 
in Eng. laic , any money or coin, gold, silver 
plato/or bullion, of unknown ownership, found 
hidden in the earth or in any private place. In 
tills case, in English law, the treasure belongs to the crown ; 
hut if the owner is known, or is ascertained after the trea- 
sure is found, the owner and not the crown is entitled to 
it It is however, the practice of the croum to pay the 
finder the full value of the property on its being delivci ed 
up. On the other hand, should the finder conceal or ap- 
propriate it, he is guilty of an indictable oifense punishable 
by line and imprisonment. In the United States the term 
is not often used, ami has no technical legal meaning. 
The finder of a thing upon land is, if the owner he un- 
known, its law ful custodian, and if lie cannot he found be- 
comes its owner. Lf the former owner is found, the finder 
cannot withhold the thing to exact a reward, unless such 
reward has been ottered. 

Your honor knoweth that Thre*nr troure is a very casuall 
thing; and of which, althowgli the Prerogative of the 
Queens Majestic do entitle to her a pioprictie, yet how 
seldomc her Grace hath hitheito reccyved any commodity 
therby, it is to jour honor better known than unto me. 

John Dee (Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 37). 

treasuroust (trezh 'ur-us), a. [< treasure + 
- 011 s.] Worthy of being treasured, prized, or 
regarded as a treasure. [Rare.] 

Goddess full of grace. 

And Ireasurous angel t’ all the human race. 

Chapman, tr. of Homer’s Ilymn to Eaith, 1. 29. 

treasury (ire/.h'uv-i), //.; pi. treasuries (-iz). 
[< ME. tnsone, insoryi, thresor ye, tresourc, < 
OF. tresone , contr. of tresorer tr , th resorcrie. F. 
tresor eric = Fr. thezauraria — Sp. tesorrria = 
It. tesortria — Fg. thesonraria , thesouna , < ML. 
thesa tirana, a treasury, < L. thesaurus, treasuro: 
see treasure .] 1 . A house, room, or chest where 
treasure is laid up. 

And ztt is tiie Plate of Gold in the Thrcsoryc of the 
Chhchc. Mandeiille, Travels, p. IS. 

And Jesus sat over against the treasury, and beheld how’ 
the people cast money into the treasury. Mark xii. 41. 

2. Figuratively, that wherein something pre- 
cious is stored or secured; a repository. 

0 Glastonbury, Glastonbury, the treasuric of the car- 
cases of bo famous and so many persons ! 

Hakluyt's Voyages, p. 7. 

Canon law’ ns a code, and the civil law of Koine as a 
treasuro of procedure, working together in the hands of 
ecclesiastical lawyers, may he for the moment looked nt 
together. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. S13. 

3. Specifically, a placo where the public reve- 
nues arc deposited and kept, and whore money 
is disbursed to defray tho expenses of govern- 
ment; also, a place where tho funds of an incor- 
porated company or private society are depos- 
ited and disbursed. 

The treasurer was well filled, and, as against Fnincc and 
Scotland, England was of one mind. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 360. 


treat 

4. A department of government which has con- 
trol over tho collection, management, and ex- 
penditure of the public revenue. See Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, under department. The du- 
ties of this department of the British government are now' 
performed by a hoard of five lords commissioners in. 
stead of a lord high treasurer, as formerly. The chief of 
these commissioners, or first lord of the treasury, is usu- 
ally prime minister, and may be a member of either house 
of Parliament. The virtual head of the treasury is the 
chancellor of the exchequer. (See chancellor, 3 (c).) The 
duties of the three remaining members of the board, the 
junior lords, arc merely formal, the heaviest part of the ex- 
ecutive functions devolving on the two joint secretaries of 
the department (the patronage secretary and the financial 
secretary), who are also members of the low-er house, and 
on a permanent secretary. The custody of the public lev- 
enue is vested in the exchequer, but the function of pay- 
ment belongs to the treasury, consequently all sums with- 
drawn from the exchequer must be vouched for by a 
treasury warrant. The treasury has the appointment of 
all officers engaged in the collection of the public revenue ; 
the army, navy, and civil-service supplies are issued under 
its authority ; and all exceptional cases and disputes re- 
lating to the public levemie are referred to its decision. 
Several important state departments are under the gen- 
eral authority or regulation of the treasury. 

5. The officers of the British treasury depart- 
ment. — 6. A name given to a class of subter- 
ranean monuments consisting usually of a solid 
structure of masonry, of domical form, often 
with pseudo-vaulting in horizontal courses, ei- 
ther wholly underground or covered with a tu- 
mulus. Familiar examples arc the structures of this typo 
at Mycenrc and at Orchomcnus, in Greece. The name is er- 
roneous, as these structures are now recognized as tombs. 

7f. Treasure. 

Tliy sumptuous buildings and thy wife’s attire 

Have cost a mass of public treasury. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., i. 3. 134. 

Independent Treasury system, or Subtreasury sys- 
tem, the present system of fiscal administration of the 
United States government, whereby certain officers under 
bonds, receive, disburse, transfer, and account to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for the moneys of the government. 
Formerly the public moneys were deposited with the State 
banks, or, during their existence, with the first and second 
United States banks. In 1840 a law was enacted which di- 
rected that rooms, vaults, and safes be procured in which 
to keep the public money, that four reccivers-general be 
appointed, and that the United States mint and the branch 
mint at New Orleans be places of deposit The treasuiers 
of the United States and of the mints, the rcceivers-gen- 
cral, and all other officers charged with the custody ot 
public money, were required to give bonds for its care and 
transfer when ordered by the Secretary of the Treasury or 
Postmaster-General, and after June 30th, 1843, payments 
to or by the United States were to be exclusively in gold 
and silver. The next year the law was repealed, but in 
1846 it was reenacted substantially, and has been contin- 
ued ever since, with some changes. In 1863 the national 
banks were authorized to receive deposits of the public 
money, except receipts from customers, after furnishing 
proper security therefor.— Lords commissioners of the 
Treasury. Sec dcf. 6 .— Register of the Treasury. See 
register-. — Solicitor of the Treasury. See solicitor.— 
Treasury bench, the fiont bench or row of seats on the 
righthandoftheSpeakcrin the British Houscof Commons: 
so called because occupied by the first lonl of the trea- 
sury (when a commoner), the chancellor of the exchequer, 
and other members of the ministry.— Treasury hill, an 
instrument of credit issued by the British government to 
the highest bidder when money is needed by the Com- 
missioners of the TieaMiry. These bills aic drawn for 
three or six months, and as they bear no interest are ten- 
dered for nt a discount, which varies with the rate cur- 
rent in the monej'-market.— Treasury board, the five 
lords commissioners of the British Treasury’. — Treasury 
note, a note or bill issued by the Treasury Department, 
on the authority of the government, and receivable for 
government dues.— Treasury warrant, a warrant or 
voucher issued by the treasury for sums disbursed by the 
exchequer. 

treat (tret), r. [Early mod. E. also sometimes 
traiet; < ME. treten , < OF. treter , trailer , traictcr 
F. fruiter = Pr. tractar = Sp. Fg. tratar = It. 
t rat tare, < L. tractarc , handle, freq. of trahere , 
draw: see tract 1 , tract-, v. Cf. entreat, retreat.] 
I. trans. 1. To beliavo to or toward; conduct 
one’s self in a certain manner with respect to; 
use. 

She showed a little dislike at my raillery; and, by her 
bridling up, I perceived she expected to be treated here- 
after not as Jenny Distaff, but Mrs. Tranquillus. 

Steele, Tatter, No. 104. 

The doctrines ami rites of the established religion they 
treated with decent reverence. Macaulay, Machiavelli. 

They [persons] melt so fast into each other that they 
arc like grass and trees, and it needs an effort to treat 
them as individuals. Emerson, Nominalist and Realist. 

2f. To discuss; discourse of; consider. 

And thei camen to Cafamaum. And whanne the! weren 
in the hous he axide hem, What tretiden 3 e in the weie? 

Wyclif, Mark ix. 32. 

From this tyme forth, tyme is to holde my peas ; 

Hit werieth me this matier for to trete. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 54. 

3f. To address; discourse to. 

Then Tcutra tho triet men Irctid o this wise : 

“ Ye worshipfull weghes, well be you cuer. ” 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 5309. 

4t. To negotiate; settle. 



treat 

This worthy man cometh to me 
Here, as I beleue, for to tretc a pees. 

Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4173. 
I went to see Sir John Stonehouse, with whom I was 
treating a marriage between my Sonn and his daughter- 
in-law. Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 27, 1679. 

5 . To handle, manipulate, or develop iD any 
manner, especially in writing or speaking, or 
by any of the processes of art. 

Zeuxis and Polygnotus treated their subjects in their 
pictures as Ilomcr did in his poetry. Dryden. 

The way in which he [Berlioz] treats it in several parts 
of the first movement has some of the characteristic qual- 
ities of the best kind of development of ideas and figures, 
in the purely musical sense. Grove , Diet. Mnsic, IV 

6. To look upon; consider; regard. 
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treaty 


my treat now. [Colloq.] — 5. Anything which treatment (tret m^nt), /J ( fctament 

affords much pleasure; that which is peculiarly < °£ It trattamento, < ML. 


enjoyable ; unusual gratification. 

Carrion is a treat to dogs, ravens, vultures, fish. 

Paley, Nat. Theol., xix. 

6 f. An entreaty. 

At last he headlong made 
To us to shore, with wofull treats and tcarcs. 

Vicars, tr. of Virgil (1G32). (Fares.) 
Dutchman’s treat, Dutch treat, a repast or other en- 
tertainmentin which each person pays for himself. [Slang, 
U. S.) — To stand treat, to pay the expenses of an en- 
tertainment for another or others ; entertain gratuitously ; 
treat. [Colloq.] 

They went out to Versailles with their families; loyally 
stood treat to the ladies at the restaurateur’s. 

Thackeray, Philip, xx. 

The Court of Home treats it ns the immediate sugges- treatablet (tre'tn-bl), a. [< OF. trctablc, trait- 
tlon of Hell -open to no forgiveness. able, F. traitablc = Sp. t ratable = Pg. trataucl = 


39. 


lie Quinccij, Military Nun, v. ( Encyc . Did.) 

7 . To manage in the application of remedies: 
as, to treat a fever or a patient. 

Disease is to be treated by anything that is proved to 
euro it. 0. ir. Holmes , Med. Essays, p. 318. 

8 . To subject to the action of some chemical 
agent or reagent. — 9. To entertain; givo a 
pleasure or treat to; especially, to entertain 
without expense to the recipient; give food or 
drink to, as a compliment or an expression of 
friendliness or regard. 

With apples sweet he did me treat . 

Andrew Lammie (Child's llallads, II. 193). 
“Sir, if you please, I beg that I may treat miss.” 
“We’ll settle that another time,” answered Mr. Brangh- 
ton, and put down a guinea. Two tickets of admission 
were given to him. Miss Burney, Evelina, xxi. 

After leaving it and passing out of the two circles of 
walls, I treated myself, in the most infatuated manner, to 
another walk round the Cite. 

II. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 153. 

lOf. To entreat; beseech; solicit. 

Now here’s a friend doth to thy fame confesse 
Thy wit were greater if thy worke were lesse 
He fiom thy labour treats thee to give o’re, 

And then thy ease and wit will be much more. 

John Taylor, Works (1 <530). (Fares.) 

ii. intrans. 1. To discourse; bundle in writ- 
ing or speaking; make discussion: formerly 
used absolutely, now followed usually by of, 
rarely by upon. 

Now wol I speke of othes false and grete 
A word or two, as olde books tretc fvar. cntretc]. 

Chaucer, Pardoner's Tale, 1. 1(*8. 
A wonder stranger ne’er was known 
Than what I now shall treat upon. 

The Suffolk Miracle (Child's Ballads, I. 218). 


First, we treat of Dress 


It. trattabile , < L. tract abilis, manageable, tract- 
able, < tractarc , manage, treat : see treat. Cf. 
tractable , a doublet of treatable .] 1. Tracta- 

ble; xvell-disposed; affable. 

I . . . gan me aqueynte 
With him, and fond him so trctablc, 

Bight wonder skilful and resonable. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 533. 

2. Yielding; complaisant. 

Leteth yourc ire, and belli somwliat tretable. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 411. 
God had furnished him with excellent endowments of 
nature, a treatable disposition, a strong memory, and a 
ready indention Parr, Abp. Usher, p. 2. (Latham.) 

3. Disposed; inclined. 

Trctablc to alle gode. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 923. 

4. Moderate; not violent or excessivo. 

Yet somewhat there is why a virtuous mind should 
rather wish to depart this world with a kind of treatable 
dissolution than to be suddenly cut off in a moment. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 40. 
nis[the country parson’s] voice is humble, his words 
trcafaWe and slow. G. Herbert, Countiy Parson, vi. 

treatablyt (tre'ta-bli), adv. [ME. tretabhj ; < 
treatable + -ly 2 .] Tractably; smoothly; with 
enso or moderation. 

So treatablie speakyngns possible thou can, 

That the hearers therof may thee vnderstan. 

Dabees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 342. 
There will he always some skilful persons which can 
teach a way how to grind treatabhj the Church with jaws 
that shall scarce mo\e. Hooker , Eccles. Polity, v. 79. 

Not too fast; say [recite] trctably. 

Marston, What you W ill, ii. 1. 

treater (tre'tcr), n. [< treat + -cr 1 .] One who 
treats, in any sense of the word. 


Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love, treating (tre'ting), n. [Verbal n. of treat, v.] 


2. To negotiate, especially for peace ; discuss 
terms of accommodation: used absolutely or 
with a limiting phrase. 

I do perceive 

Two armtd men single, that give us summons 
As they would treat. 

Fletcher (and another), Queen of Corinth, iv. 3 
The Britans, finding theihsclvs maister'd in fight, forth- 
with send Embassadors to treat of peace. 

Milton, Hist. Eng., u. 

Wearied and driven to despair, these soldiers were will- 
ing to treat. Motley , Dutch Bcpublic, III. 439. 

3. To give an entertainment which costs the re- 
cipient nothing; especially, to bear the expense 
of food, drink, or any pleasure for another as a 
compliment or expression of good will. Com- 
pare to stand treat, under treat, n. [Colloq.] 

Our gen’rous Scenes for Friendship we repeat. 

And. if we don't Delight, at least wc Treat. 

Prior, Prol. to the Orphan. 

treat (tret), n. [< ME. tretc (ovig. in two sylla- 
bles: see ticati/): see the verb.] It. Parioy; 
conference; treaty; discourse; discussion. 

Comynycasyon and trete scliold be had bctwyxt hys coun- 
saylc and myne. Paston Letters, I. 75. 

To leave to him that lady for exclicat, 

Or bide him batteill without further treat. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. viii. 1C. 

2. An entertainment given as a compliment or 
expression of regard. 

If she will go ! why, did you ever know a widow refuse a 
treat I no more than a lawyer a fee. 

Wycherley, Love in a Wood, i. 1. 

I dined with Sir. Addison and Dick Stuart, lord Mount- 
joy’s brother : a treat of Addison’s. 

Sicift, Journal to Stella, vii. 

3. Something given as an entertainment; 
something paid for in compliment to another. 

About four in the afternoon my wife and I by water to 


The act of one who treats, in any sense. Specifi- 
cally — («) The practice of inviting one to drink as a com- 
ptiment or as a civility, often in return for the like favor 
previously shown, (b) Bribing in parliamentary (or other) 
elections with meat and drink ; in Eng. law, the offense 
committed by a candidate who corruptly gives, causes to 
be given, or is accessory to giving, or pays, wholly or in 
part, expenses for meat, drink, entertainment, or provision 
for any person, before, during, or after an election, in order 
to be elected or for being elected, or for corruptly influen- 
cing any person to give or refrain from giving his vote. 
A voter who corruptly accepts treating is disqualified for 
the pending election, and his vote is void, 
treating-fiouset (tre'ting-hous), n. A house of 
refreshment. 

The taverns and treating-houses have cas’d you of a 
round income. Gentleman Instructed, p. 287. (Davies.) 

treatise (tre'tis), ??. [< ME. tretis, tretys, a 

treatise ; appar. a var.,by confusion with tretis, 
made, csp. well made (see tretis 2 ), of trety, 
irctcc , treaty : see treaty.] If. Discourse ; talk ; 
tale. 

But lest my liking might too sudden seem, 

I would have salved it with a longer treatise. 

Shak., Much Ado, i. 1. 317. 

2. A written composition in which the prin- 
ciples of a particular subject are discussed 
or explained. A treatise is of an indefinite length; 
but the word ordinarily implies more form and method 
than an essay, and less fullness or copiousness than a sys- 
tem : yc< the phrase systematic treatise is a very common 
designation of some classes of scientific writings. 

And amonges alle, I schcwcd hym this Tretys that I 
had made aftre informacioun of men that knewen of 
tliinges that I had not seen my self. 

Mandcville, Travels, p. 314. 

The former treatise have I made, O Theophilus, of all 
that Jesus began both to do and teach. Acts i. 1. 

3f. A treaty. 

Crysede . . . 

Ful bisily to Juppiter besoghte, 

Gevc hym meschaunce that this tretis broghte. 

Chaucer , Troilus, iv. C70. 


s= Sp. tratamiento — • . 

tractamcntum , management, treatment, also a 
treaty, < L. tractarc, handle, manage, treat: 
see treat.] The act or the manner of treating, 
in any sense. . 

I speak this with an eye to those cruel treatments which 
men of all sides arc apt to give the characters of those who 
do not agree with them. Addison, Spectator, No. -43. 
Little, alas ! is all the good I can, . . . 

Accept such treatment as a swain affords. 

1 Pope, Odyssey, xiv. 71. 

The question with the modem physician is not, as with 
the ancient, “shall the treatment be so and so, but shall 
there be any treatment beyond a wholesome re ^- ir ^’ lccr 

The coda [of Schumann’s C Major Symphony] is made by 
fresh treatment of the figures of the principal subjects in 
vigorous and brilliant development. . 

Grove, Diet. Music, IV. 35. 

Pragmatic treatment. See pragmatic. 
treaturet (tre'tur), n. [< late ME. treature, < 
treat + -arc.] " 'Treatment. 

He that hath all tliynges subiecte to his hestes, as here 
is shewed by worcliynge of his treature by this water. 

J Fabyan, Cliron., ccvi. 

treaty (tre'ti), pi. treaties (-tiz). [< ME. 

trety, irctcc, tretc, < OF. traitc, traictc, F. traitc 
— Pr. trnctat — Sp. Pg. tratado = It. trattato, 

< ML. tractatus, a conference, assembly, agree- 
ment, treaty (in a great variety of senses), < L. 
tractarc, pp. tractatus, handle, manage, treat: 
see treat, and ef. treatise .] It. A discourse; 
account; document; treatise. 

Beyomle the terage [territory] of Troy, as the trety sayse, 

There was a wonderfull wetlnir . . - 

With a flese . . . ot D eM- Kt . m o/ Trot) (E F T S )) I. 154 . 

Now, leeue freendis, greete and smalc, 

That haue herde this trete, 

Praie for the soule that wroot this tale 
A Pater noster, & an aue. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 78. 

2t. Tho act of treating or handling; conduct; 
management; treatment; negotiation; discus- 
sion; diplomacy. 

By sly and wys tretce. Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. 448. 
Host. They call me Goodstock. 

Lor. Sir, and you confess it, 

Both in your language, treaty, and your hearing. 

J3. Jonson, New Inn, i. 1. 

3. An agreement; a compact; specifically, a 
league or contract between two or more nations 
or sovereigns, in modern usage formally signed 
by commissioners properly authorized, and 
solemnly ratified by tho several sovereigns or 
tho supreme power of each state. The term treaty 
includes all the various transactions into which states 
enter between themselves, such ns treaties of peace or of 
alliance, truces, and conventions. Treaties may he for 
political or for commercial purposes, in which latter form 
they arc usually temporary. In most monarchies the pow- 
er of making and ratifying treaties is vested in the sover- 
eign- in the United States of America it is vested in the 
President, by and with the consent of the Senate. Treaties 
may he concluded and signed by diplomatic agents, hut 
these of course, must be furnished with full powers by 
the sovereign authority of their respective states. 

Treaties allowed under the law of nations, are uncon- 
strained acts of independent powers, placing them under 
an obligation to do something which is not wrong. 

Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, § OS. 

In the language of modern diplomacy the term treaty 
is restricted to the more important international agree- 
ments, especially to those which are the work of a con- 
gress, while agreements dealing with subordinate ques- 
tions lire described by the more general term “convcn- 
4 j 01)- " Encyc. Brit.. XXIII. 530. 

4f. An entreaty. 

Now I must 

To the young man send humble treaties, dodge 
And palter in the shifts of lowness. 

Shak., A. and C., iii. 11. 02. 


Captain Lambert’s, where v/e took great pleasure in their . _ * „ ™ 

turret-garden, . . . and afterwards had a very handsome treatlSert,treatlSOrf (tro tl-Ser, -SOl),H. \ \t) Ca- 
treate, and good musique that she made upon the harp- tf sc 4 . _ er l ? -or 1 .] One who writes a treatise. 
Bichon ‘ Pepys, Diary, I. 195. Jerome 8peak8 of the poisoned workes of Origen, and 

4. One’s turn to treat (see treat , v. x., 3); espe- P ther dangerous Trcatisors. • . 

daily, ouc of several rounds of drinks : as, it is Bp. Hall, Apology agahiBt Browmsts, § 54. 


Barrier, convention, extradition, fishery, recipro- 
city treaty. See the qualifying words. - Treaties of 
guaranty. Sec guaranty . — Treaty -making power, 
that power of sovereignty which is exercised in the mak- 
ing of treaties with foreign nations. Although it extends 
to all classes of treaties, including commercial treaties, a 
treaty made by virtue of it docs not have the effect to over- 
rid e the revenue laws of the country when in conflict with 
them ; nor does a treaty itself operate as equivalent to an 
act of the legislature in a case where the act of the legis- 
lature would be otherwise essential. In such ^ase the 
treaty is regarded as a stipulation for legislative action, 
which must be had before the courts can enforce the treaty 
provision ; for, except so far as the treaty is exterritorial, 
it does not dispense with the necessity of legislation to 
carry its stipulations into effect.— Treaty Of Adriano- 
ple a treaty between Russia and Turkey in 1829, favor- 
able to the former —Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. (a) A 
treaty in 1CG8, ending the war between France and Spam. 
(b) A treaty in 174S, terminating the War of the Austrian 
Succession.- Treaty of Amiens, a treaty between France 
and its allies and Great Britain in 1802, ending temporarily 
the contest between these nations.— Treaty of Augs- 
burg a treaty in 1555 by which religious liberties were 
secured to the Gat holies and Lutherans of Germany.— 
Treaty of Belgrade, a treaty between Turkey and Aua- 
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tria in 1739, advantageous for the former.— Treaty of 
Berlin, a treaty, concluded by the European powers in 
1878, for the settlement of the Eastern question. By it con- 
cessions of territory were made to Russia, Rumania, Scrvin, 
and Montenegro, the principality of Bulgaria and the prov- 
ince of Eastern Rumelia were created, Austria-Hungary 
receivcdthe administration of Bosnia ami Herzegovina, etc. 
—Treaty of Breslau, a treaty in 1742, ending the tlrst Si- 
lesian war.— Treaty of Bretigny, a treaty between Eng- 
land and France in 13G0, generally favorable to the former. 

— Treaty of Bucharest, a treaty between Russia and 
Turkey in 1812.— Treaty of Cambrai, a treaty between 
Francis I. of France and the emperor Charles V. in 1529, 
generally favorable to the latter. — Treaty of Campo 
Formio, a treaty between France and Austria in 1707, by 
which Austria lost Belgium and Lombardy, receiving the 
greater part of the Venetian territories in indemnification. 
—Treaty of Carlowitz, a treaty concluded by Turkey 
with Austria, Venice, and Poland in 1G99, unfavorable to 
the former.— Treaty of Dresden, a treaty in 1745, end- 
ing tho second Silesian war.— Treaty of Frankfort, a 
treaty between France and Germany, May 10th, 1871, end- 
ing the Franco-German war. — Treaty of Ghent, a treaty 
between Great Britain and tho United States in December, 
1814, ending the war of 1812.— Treaty of Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo, a treaty between the United States and Mexico 
in 1848, terminating the Mexican war in favor of the 
United States. — Treaty of Hubertsburg, a treaty in 
1703. ending the Seven Years’ War.— Treaty of Jassy, a 
treaty between Russia and Tut key in 1792, favorable to the 
former —Treaty of Kutchuk-Kalnardji, a treaty be- 
tween Russia and Turkey in 1774, favorable to tho fonnei. 

— Treaty of London. Among the principal so-called 
treaties of London were those in the nineteenth century, 
concluded by various European powers, ns (a) in 1S27, 
for the pacification of Greece, (5) in 1831, for tho settle- 
ment of the Belgian question ; (e) in 1810, for the settle- 
ment of the relations between Turkey and Egjpt; (</) in 
1871, abrogating the neutialitj of the Black Sea.— Treaty 
of Lun^ville, a treaty concluded by France with Austria 
and Germany in 1801, b> which France received consider- 
able territorj at tho expense of Germany.— Treaty of 
Nimwegen, n series of tieaties concluded by France with 
the Netherlands, the empire, Sweden, etc , in 1C78-9, gen- 
erally fa>orable to 1 ranee —Treaty of Nvstad, a treaty 
between Russia am! Sweden in 1721, favorable to Russia. — 
Treaty Of Oliva, a trent> 111 m>o. ending tin- war bet w een 
Sweden, Poland, Brandenburg, and the cm peror.— Treaty 
of Paris. Among the principal treaties of Paris were — (a) 
that of 17UJ, concluded b) Great Britain with France, Spain, 
etc., bj w liicli Canada and other territories in America were 
acquired byGreatBnt tin . (5) tlutof lsl4, between I ranee 
and the allies; (c) that of 1*1.'* between France and the 
allies, by which Fiance was reduced ueurl) to Us boundaries 
of 1790; (</) tliatof l8'*0, ending the Crimean war. Treaty 
Of Passarowitz, a treat) concluded bj Tiuke) with \us- 
tnaand Venice in 1718, generally unfavoiable to 1 uikey. - 
Treaty of Passau, a tre.it> in i.v>_» by which theunpeior 
Charles V. gi anted religious liberties to the Lutherans. 
— Treaty of peace, a treaty the puipmt of which Is to 
establish or continue a condition of peace between the 
parties, usually to put an end to a state of war — Treaty 
Of Prague. («) A treaty between the empeioi Feidiiinml 
II. and Saxony in Hi ;.'*. (5) A tuat> between Prussia and 
Austria m 1800, by winch the former jmjw er succeeded the 
latter in the hegemony of German). — Treaty Of Press- 
burg, a treaty between France ami Austria in l ‘'05, b) 
which large concessions were made to i ramc and Its allies. 

— Treaty Of Ryswick, u senes of treaties Com Bided by 
France with England, the Netliei lands, Spain, and the 
empire in H»97.— Treaty Of San Stefano. a (i<ut> be- 
tween Russia and Turkey, March, 1*78. As its pimiMons 
were considered too fuiorahle to Russia, it was supeisedtd 
by the treaty of Berlin - Treaty of the Pruth, a treaty 
between Turkey and Russia in 1711. favorable to the for 
mcr.— Treaty Of the Pyrenees, a treat) between France 
and Spain in 1(159, favorable to the former. — Treaty Of 
Tilsit, a series of treaties concluded by France w 1th Russia 
and Prussia in l8i»7. Prussia lost a large part of its ter- 
ritory.— Treaty Of Troyes, a treat) between 1 ramc and 
England in 1120, by which Ilcmy V. of England became 
heir to the French crown Treaty Of Utrecht, a treaty 
in 1713 which, with the treaties of Bastatt and Baden in 
1711, terminated the War of the Spanish succession. 
Treaty of Versailles, n tr« aty concluded in 1783 by 
Great Britain with France. s pui», and tire l lilted States, 
by which the independence of the l idled States was ret - 
ognized — Treaty of Vienna. The principal treaties of 
Vienna were — (u) that of 173s, between 1 ranee Austria, 
etc., terminating tlie War of the Polish 'succession, (5) 
tliatof 1809, between Frame and Austjia, in favoi of the 
former; (e) that of l8l5,b) the tongnss of the European 
states, reorganizing the atfaiis of Europe, (if) tliatof 1801, 
between Denm.nk and allied Austria and Prussia, cull- 
ing the Schleswig Holstein war ; (r) that of 18GG, between 
Austria and Italy, by which \ diet in w as ceded to the lattei 
—Treaty of Washington, a tieaty betw een Great Britain 
and the United States in 1*71, which pi ovided for the settle- 
ment of the Alabama claims by the Geneva tribunal, and 
for tho settlement of the houmlni) and fisheries disputes. 

— Treaty of Westphalia, a tieaty or series of treaties in 
1048, ending the Thirty Years’ War. — Treaty Of Zurich, 
a treat) concluded by France and Sardinia with Austria 
in 1S59, b> which Austria ceded Lombaidy to Sardinia. 
(See Crimean, Silesian, succession, tear, etc ) 

trebblet, a., n., ami c. All obsolete spelling of 
trchli . 

treble (treb'l), a. and >/. [Early mod. E. treh- 
blc; < ME. treble , tr thill, < OF. trdilr, trnblc , 
triple, < L. triplus , threefold: see triple , of 
which treble is a doublet.] I. a. 1. Threefold; 
triple. 

Rcgall estate, coucht in the treble ciownc, 
Ancestrcll all, by linage ami by right. 

Puttenham, Pnrtlieniades, iii. 

A skull hid in the earth a treble ngc 
Shall sooner prate. Ford, Broken Heart, v. 1. 

2. In music , pertaining to tlio voice or tho 
voice-part called treble or soprano; high in 
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pitch ; in harmony, occupying the upper place : 
as, a treble voice ; a treble violin, See 11. 

Tho case of a treble hautboy. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iii. 2. 351. 

Unto the violl they dnnet ; . . . 

Then bespakc the treble string, . . . 

“0 yonder is my father the king." 

The Miller and the King's Daughter (Child’s Ballads, II. 

[359). 

Bob spoke with a sharp and rather treble volubility. 

George Eliot , Mill on the Floss, iii. G. 

Cottised treble. See cottiscd. — Treble clef, in musical 
notation, either a soprano clef (that is, a C clef on the 
first line of a staff) or a violin-clef (that is, a G clef on 
tho second line). See clef ami sta(T.— Treble coursing, 
in mining, the expansion of a ventilating current into 
three currents or courses.— Treble cross-staff, in her., 
a crozier triple-crossed, or having tlic papal cross. — 
Treble fitch6. See fdcht. 

II. IX. 1. Ill music: ( a ) Same as soprano 
(which SCO). The term arose from the fact that in 
early contrapuntal music the chief melody or cantus Ar- 
ums was given to the tenor (which see), and the voice- 
parts added above were called respectively the discantus 
or alto and tlio treble (that is, ‘third’ part) or soprano, 

llor. Madam, my instrument’s in tune. 

Dian. Let ’s hear. 0 fie ! the treble jars. 

Shak., T. of tho S., Hi. 1. 39. 

Maidenlike, ns far 

As I could npc their treble, did I sing. 

Tennyson, Princess, iv. 

(/>) A smgor with a soprano or treble voice, 
or an instrument that takes tho upper part in 
concerted music. 

Healing of Frank their eon, tho miller, play upon his 
treble, ns he calls it, with which lie carncs part of his liv- 
ing, urn! singing of n country song, wo sat down to sup- 
per. PcpyH, Diary, Sept. 17, 1GG3. 

Also triplex. 

2. In short whist, a game which counts throe 
points to tho winners, their adversaries not 
having scored. 

treble (treb'l), r. ; prot. and pp. trebled, ppr. 
trebling. [Early inot E. also trcbblc; < ME. 
* trcblcn, tnjlnjllut ; < treble, ✓/.] I. trans. 1. To 
make thrice as much; make threefold; multi- 
ply by three; triple. 

To Trgbgtle ; triplarc, triplicarc. Cath. Ang., p. 393. 

Her streinth in limrneye she (FaincJ trebbleth. 

Stanihurst, .Eneld, iv. 

And mine was ten times trebled joy 
To hear him groan his felon soul. 

Scott, Cadyow Cnstlc. 

2f. To utter in a high or treble tone; hence, to 
whine. 

He outrageously 

(When I accused him) trebled his reply. 

Chapman, tr. of Homer’s* Iiymns to Earth. 

II. nitrons . To become threefold. 

Ay, now I see your father’s honours 

Trebling upon >on. 

Plitcher (and another), Noble Gentleman, il. 1. 

treble-bar (lreb'1-biir), n. Ono of certain ge- 
omotrid moths, as Anmtis plagmta : a collec- 
tors’ name in England. A. pnlmlata is tho Man- 
chester treble-bar. 

treble-dated (treb'l-dii^ted), a. Living three 
times a* long ns man. [Hare.] 

And thou, treble dated crow. 

Shak., Phoenix and Turtle. 

trebleness (trob'l-ncs), n. The state or qual- 
ity of being high in pitch; shrillness. 

The just and measured proportion of the air percussed, 
towards the baseness oi treble ness of tones, is one of the 
greatest secrets in the contemplation of sounds. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 183. 

Compare them as to the point of their rclnth e shrillness 
or treble ness. S. Lanier, Sci. of Eng. Verse, p. 31. 

treble-sinewed (trob'l-sin'ud), a. Having 
thrice the ordinary strength. [Haro.] 

1 will lie treblr-rineir'd, hearted, breathed, 

And light maliciously. 

Shak., A. and C., iii. 13. 17S. 

treblet (t rob 'lot), u. [< treble + -ct. Cf. trip- 
let.} Same :is tnhlrt. 

treble-tree (trob'l-tro), ». In vehicles, n triplo 
wliiflletrce ; a combination of wliifUotrees lor 
three horses; a threo-horso equalizer. 

trebly (trob'li), adr. In a troblo manner; in a 
threefold number or quantity; triply: as, a 
good deed trebly recompensed. 

Then bring nn opiate trebly strong. 

Teimymn, In Memorial!], lxxi. 

trebuchet (treb'fi-sliot), it. [Formerly also tre- 
huckct; ME. * trrkiiehct , tribochct, trepeget, f rep- 
get, tnpgcttr, trehgot , < OF. trcbuclwt , trcbuqiict, 
trabvqucl, F. trebuchet (= Pr. trnbuquet = Sp. 
Pg. triibuqiictc = It. traboeclictto, ML. trebu- 
chctimi), a military engine for throwing stones, 
a pitfall for boasts or birds, a kind of balanco, 


trechour 

a trebuchet; < OF. trcbuclicr, irabuchcr, tres- 
buchcr, F. trcbuclicr = Pr. trabucar, trasbiichnr, 
trcbucar = Sp. trabucar = Pg. trabucar, tra- 
boccarc, stumble, tumble, OF. also overbalance, 
overweigh ; prob. < L. trains, over, + OF. hue, tho 
trunk of tho body, < OHG. bull, G. bauch, belly: 
see bo ii hi.] 1. In medieval warfare, a missilo 
engine resembling tho ballista. It rvns used espe- 
cially liy besiegers, for making a breach or for casting 



Trebuchet ns described and figured In the Album of Viliiml de 
Jlonnecourt, 13th century, (l-'rom Viollct-le-Duc’s “Diet, du Mobi- 
licr frnnqais.") 

The weight C (a box filled with stones or earth) acted to keep the 
Icier in a vertical position, AD. The lever was drawn backward 
to the position AT) by a tackle acting on the pulley F, which was 
hooked at i: to the traveling pulley I. A pin at E kept these hooks 
in place, and when knocked out released the lever. The cords of the 
tackle passed over the windlasses D, uhich were worked by the hand- 
spikes rr, a, acting in the directions b, b. The projectile was held in 
tlic jKicketor bag M. As the lever flew up to the vertical, this pocket 
was whirled around like a sling. It is supposed that a cord I’ checked 
this rotary motion and released the projectile suddenly, the length of 
the cord determining the angle of the projectile's flight. 

stones and oilier missiles into beleaguered towns and cas- 
tles. It consisted of a beam called the verge, turning on 
a horizontal axis supported upon uprights. At one end 
of the verge was fixed a heavy weight, and at the other a 
sort of sling to contain the projectile — a device which 
greatly increased its force. To discharge the engine, the 
loaded end of the verge was drawn hack by means of a 
windlass, and suddenly let go. It was possilde to attain 
with tlie trebuchet great accuracy of fire. Prince Louis 
Napoleon, afterward Napoleon III., caused to he con- 
structed in lS50amodel trebuchet which gave remarkable 
results. 

“Nay, Will,” quod that wyjt, “wend thou no ferthcr, 

But lytie as this lyf is ordeyned for the; 

Thou tomblest with a trepgct 3 if thou my tras folwc.” 

Piers Plowman (A), xii. 91. 
Withoute stroke it mote be take 
Of trejieget or mangonel. 

Kom. of the Pose, 1. G27D. 

2. A kind of balance or scales used in weigh- 
in" coins or other small articles, tlie pan con- 
taining which tilts over if tlie balance is not 
exact. 

Tlie French pattern of trebuchet, or tilting scale, now 
largely manufactured here. Lea, Photography, p. 420. 

3. A kind of trap for catching small birds or 
animals by tho tilting of the part on which the 
bait is placed. — 4. A cucking-stool. 

She [a common scotd] may he indicted, and, if con- 
victed, shall lie sentenced to lie placed in a certain en- 
gine of correction called the trebuchet, castigatoiy, or 
cucking-stool. Blackstonc, Com., IV. xiii. 

trebuckett, n. Samo as trebuchet. 

trecentist (tra-chon'tist), u. [< It. trcccntista, 

< trecento, q. v.] An admirer or imitator of the 
productions of Italian art or literature in tlio 
fourteenth century; a follower of the style of 
the trecento. 

Antonio Cesari (died in 182S) was the chief of the Tre- 
centists, a school which carried its love of the Italian au- 
thors of tlie 14th century to affectation. 

Amcr. Cgc ., IX. 4G4. 

trecento (trn-chon'to), v. [It., three hundred, 
used for ‘thirteen hundred’ (cf. cinque-cento), 

< L. ires, three, + centum, hundred : see three 
and roH.] Tlio fourteenth century in Italian 
art and literature : used with reference to tho 
distinguishing styles or characteristics of tho 
productions of Italian artists or writers of that 
period. 

trechometer (tro-kom'o-t6r), n. [Irreg. < Gr. 
rpixrtv, run, 4- ptrpov, measure.] An odometer, 
or contrivance for reckoning the distance run, 
especially by vehicles. 

trechourt, n. Samo ns trencher . 
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treck 1 (trek), v. t. See track 1 . 
treck 2 , and it. See trek. 
treck-pot (trek'pot), n. Same as track-pot. 
treckschuyt (trek'skoit), 11 . Same as trck- 
rclniit. 

tre corde (tra kor'de). [It., three strings: trc, 

< L. trcs, three; cordc, pi. of corda, string: see 
chord, cord 1 .] In pianoforte music, three strings: 
used as a direction to discontinue the use of 
tho soft pedal and counteract a previous win 
corda. 

treddle 1 , n. See treadle. 
treddle 2 (tred'l), n. [< ME. tridcl, t nr del, < 
AS. tyrdcl, dim. of tord : see turd.] 1. Dung of 
sheep or of hares. Holland. [I J ro v. Eng.] — 

2. A prostitute; a strumpet. Ford. [Slang.] 
trede-fowlet, »• A variant of <rer(r7-/oir(. Chau- 
cer. 

tredille, tredrille (tre-dil', -dril'), »• [Also 
tradriUc; appar. formed in imitation of qua- 
drille, < L. trcs, three, + -dillc, -drillc.] A game 
at cards for three persons. 

I was playing at eighteen-penny tredrille with the 
Duchess of Newcastle anti Lady Browne. 

Walpole, To H. S. Conway, Sept. 27, 1774. 

tree (tre), ?l. ; pi. trees, formerly also treat. [< 
ME. tree, trc, treo, treou, trow, trow, < AS. tied, 
tredw, triow (pi. trcowit, treow, treo) = ONorth. 
treo, trc, trow = OS. trio, treo ( trcic -) = OFries. 
trc = MD. tree = Ieel. trc = Stv. tret, wood, 
trad, tree, = Norw. trc = Dan. trie = Goth. 
triu ( trill'-), a tree, also wood, a piece of wood 
(both senses appar. existing in all the languages 
cited) : not in HG. except as in the derived word 
cognate with E. tar 1 (for tho ordinary G. word, 
see holt 1 ) (Tout. -/ trcic — Indo-Eur. dene-, done-, 
dr a-) ; = W. derw, also ddr (pi. dcri) = OIr. 
dair( gen. darach), daur (gen. daro, dara), later 
Ir. daror/, darag = OGael. dair, an oak; = 
(n) OBulg. drievo = Serv. drijevo = Boliem. 
drzltcvo = Pol. drzcwo, a treo, = Upper Sorbian 
drevo, wood, = Little Russ, dcrcco, drero = 
White Russ, drevo — Russ, derevo, drero, a tree, 
= Lith. dcrca, resinous wood (see tar 1 ); (b) 
OBulg. dritva, wood, = Slovenian drva, wood, 
= Bulg. dritvo, tree, driiva, wood, = Serv. drro, 
tree, drva, wood, = Bohem. drva, wood, = Pol. 
drwa, wood, = Little Russ, drtjva, dtjrra = White 
Russ, drovy = Russ, drora, wood (orig. Slavic 
*dervo, tree, * dritvo, chiefly in plural, wood) : = 
Gr. 6 pvc, a tree, esp. an oak-tree, ibgv (orig. 
*<!epv), wood, timber, a spear, =Skt. darn, wood, 
a species of pine, dru, wood, = Zend drtt, wood. 
By some explained as orig. ‘a piece of wood 
peeled’ or stripped of tho bark; but the con- 
nection with Gr. dipeiv, skin, flay (= E. tear 1 ), is 
phonetically impossible and notionally improb- 
able, as the sense ‘tree’ is equally early in the 
records, and must have been earlier in fact; a 
standing tree would hardly derive its name from 
a name first given to a tree cut down and cut to 
pieces. Hence ult. tar 1 and prob. trough 1 .] 1. 
A perennial plant which grows from the ground 
with a single permanent woody self-supporting 
trunk or stem, ordinarily to a height of at least 
25 or 30 feet. The line which divides trees from shrubs 
is largely arbitrary, anil dependent upon habit rather than 
size, the tree having a single trunk usually unbranched for 
some distance above the ground, while a shiub has usu- 
ally several stems from the same root and each without a 
proper trunk. (See shrub*.) Certain trees are anomalous 
or ambiguous in various respects. One is the giant cactus, 
with its columnar woody Btem (sec saguaro)\ another is 
the tree-fern. Some vines are of such dimensions as to 
form climbing trees— as, for example, species of Metro- 
sideros in New Zealand, which at length destroy the sup- 
porting tree and stand in its place. The banana and plan- 
tain, though transientand somewhat herbaceous, are called 
trees from their Bize. In a special use a low plant (as a 
rose) trained into tree-form is called a tree. A large 
trained vine is also sometimes so called. In general, trees 
are either endogenous or exogenous, by far the greater num- 
ber both of individuals and of species belonging to the lat- 
ter class. Thoseof which the whole foliage falls off period- 
ically, leaving them bare in winter, arc called deciduous; 
those of which the foliage falls only partially, a fresh crop 
of leaves being always supplied before the mature leaves 
are exhausted, are called evergreen. Trees arc also dis- 
tinguished as nuciferous, or nut-bearing; bacciferous, or 
bezry-bearing; coniferous, or cone-bearing, etc. Some are 
forest-trees, and useful for timber or fuel ; others are fruit- 
trees, and cultivated in gardens and orchards; others 
serve chiefly for shade and ornament. 

Be it by cnsample in somer-tyme on troives, 

There somme bowes ben leued and somme bereth none. 

Piers Plowman (B), xv. 04. 

Then in the Forests should huge boughes be seen 

Born with the bodies of vn pi an ted Treen. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 2. 

2. A figure resembling a tree. Specifically— (al A 
figure drawn in the outline form of a tree, to receive the 
record of tho root or source, main stem, and branches of 
a family; specifically called a genealogical or family tree. 
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In whose capacious hall, 

Hung with a hundred shields, the family tree 
Sprang from the midriff of a prostrate king. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 
( b ) A natural figuration having more or less lesemblaucc 
to a tree, assumed by or appearing on the surface of some 
substances under certain conditions, (c) In math., a dia- 
gram composed of blanching lines, (d) In electrolytic 
cells, a formation of trcc-like groups of crystals piojecting 
from the plates. In some forms of storage batteries these 
tree-formations are apt to give trouble by short-circuiting 
the cells. 

3. A gallows or gibbet; especially, t be cross 
on which Christ was crucified. 

Whom they slew and hanged on a tree. Acts x. 39. 
But give to me your daughter dear, 

And, by the Holy Tree, 

Be she on sea or on the land, 

111 bring lici hack to thee. Whittier. 

4. The material of a treo ; wood ; timber. 

In a greet lions ben not oncli vessels of gold and of sil- 
uer, but also of tree and of erthe. Wyclif, 2 Tim. ii. 20. 
For wel ye knowe a lord in his housliold 
Ne hath nat every vessel al of gold : 

Somme been of tree and doon hii lord servyse. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 101. 
No stone vorke is in vse, their roofes of rafters bee, 
One linked in another fast, their wals are all of tree. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 380. 


opossums, and squirrels ; compel to take refuge 
in a tree, as a man fleeing from wolves. 

l’olly . . . told us how . . . once her mother . . . had 
treed a painter, and kept him up in his perch for hours b> 
threatening him whenever he offered to come down, un- 
til her husband came home and shot him. 

U. B. Stowe, Old town, p. 357. 


2. Hence, figuratively, to deprive of the power 
of resistance ; place at the mercy of an oppo- 
nent; corner. [Colloq.] 

You are treed, and you can't help yourself. 

H. Kingsley, Geoff ry Hamlyn, v. 

3. To form or shape on a tree made for the par- 
ticular use : as, to tree a boot. 


The process of crimping, treeing, etc., in the manufac- 
turing of leather into boots and shoes. 

C. T. Dams, Leather, p. 41S. 


II, intrans. 1. To take refuge in a tree, as 
a hunted animal. [Rare.] 

Besides treeing, the [wild] cat will take advantage of some 
hole in the ground, and disappear, as suddenly as ghosts at 
cock-crowing. . , , 

T. B. Thorpe, Backwoods, p. 180. {Bartlett.) 

2f. To grow to the size of a tree. Fuller. — 3. 
To take the form of a tree, or a tree-like shape, 
as a metal deposited from a solution of one of 
its salts under the action of an electric current. 


5t. A piece of wood; a stick; specifically, a 
stall or cudgel. 

Lytell Johan tokc none other mesure 
But his bowe trc. 

Lytell Gcstc of Ilobyn Hodc (Child’s Ballads, V. 57). 

Anes I slew his sisters son, 

And on his hi cist-bane brnk a tree. 

Johnic Armstrong (Child's Ballads, VI. 49). 

6. In meek., one of numerous pieces or fram- 
ings of wood technically so called : generally in 
composition, but sometimes used separately in 
connection with an explanatory context. For 
thoso used in vehicles, see axletrce , doubletree , 
sivinglctrcc, ichijjlctrcc , etc.; for those in ships, 
chess-tree , crosstrcc, trcstlctrcc, etc. ; for others, 
boot-tree , saddletree , etc. 

They vse sadlcs made of wood sinewes. with the tree 
gilded. Itakluyt's Voyages, I. 314. 

All gloves are better and more shapely if dried on glovc- 
trccs or wooden hands. Workshop Receipts, 2d scr., p. 123. 
Abba-tree, species of the fig in western Africa, to which 
attention has recently been called as sources of india-rub- 
ber.— Barrel-tree. Same as bottle-tree .— Big tree. See 
big i and Sequoia.— Blueberry-tree. See Myoporum.— 
Christmas tree. Sec Christmas .— Dominant branch 
of a tree, in math. See dominant.— Genealogical tree. 
Sec dcf. 2 (a) and gcncalogic.— Geometrical tree, n dia- 
gram like a graph.— Holy tree. Sec holy .— Mammoth 
tree. Same as big tree .— Nephritic tree. See nephritic. 
— Respiratory tree. See respiratory. — St. Thomas 
tree. See saint *.— Santa Maria tree, the calaba-tree, 
Calophyllum Calaba, of tropical -America. It affords a 
reddish straight-grained timber, thought to he a suitable 
substitute for the plainer kinds of mahogany.— Stinging 
tree. Same as ncttlc-trcc, 2 .— Three treest. See three.— 
To bark up the wrong tree. Sec bark *.— Top of the 
tree. Sec topi.— Tree calf. See calf*.- Tree-felling 
engine, a portable engine with saws, employed in felling 
trees.— Tree of Buddha, the bo-tree. — Tree of chastity, 
Vitcx Agnus-castus. See agnus castus, under agnus 
Tree of heaven; See Ailantus . — Tree of Jesse. Sec 
j mc i._Tree of Liberty, a tree planted or transplanted 
to commemorate the gaining of political liberty, as in 
France at the time of the Revolution. — Tree of life, (a) 
According to the account in Genesis ii. 9, etc., a tree grow- 
ing in the midst of the garden of Eden, as a provision for 
the unending life of man so long as he remained in a state 
of innocence, and lienee as a symbol of the source of 
heavenly immortality in a future existence. 


It will not prevent treeing; and therefore it will not 
cure that defect, which is one of the most serious defects 
of the Faure battery. Science, IV. 392. 

tree-agate (tre'ag // fit), ??. A variety of agate 
with red, brown, or black dendritic or tree-like 
markings, found in India and Brazil. An artifi- 
cial product so named is made by staining chalcedony or 

natural agate with tree-like markings. 

tree-aloe (tro'aFo). n. An aloe-plant, Aloe di - 
chotoma , of southwestern Africa. The hollowed 
stem serves as a quiver for poisoned arrows, whence it is 
also called quiver-tree. 

tree-asp (tre'asp), n. A venomous serpent or 
the family Dcndraspididw. See cut under Dcn- 
draspis. 

tree-azalea (tre'a-zaHe-a), n. A shrub or small 
tree, Rhododendron arborcsccns, of the Azalea 
section of that genus, found in the mountains 
from Pennsylvania to Georgia. It has very fra- 
grant rose-colored flowers. Also smooth azalea. 
tree-bear (tre'bar), n. The racoon. [Local, 
U. S.] 

tree-beard (tre 'herd), n. A South American 
name of the long-moss, Tillandsia usncoidcs. 
See long-moss , and cut under Tillandsia. 
tree-beetle (tre'be^tl), n. One of various bee- 
tles which feed on trees and shrubs : not spe- 
cific. 

tree-boa (tre'bo'Ti), n. An arboricole boa or 
anaconda ; a large tree-climbing serpent of the 
family Boidic. 

tree-bug (tro'bug), n. One of numerous differ- 
ent hemipterous insects which feed on trees 
and shrubs by sucking the juices, especially 
of the family Fcntatomidre. Rhaphiyaster pcnnsyl- 
vanicus is the large green tree-bug ; Anna modesta is the 
modest tree-hug ; and Pentatoma ligata is the bound tree-' 
bug. Compare Ircc-hopper. 

tree-cabbage (tre'kab"aj), n. See cabbage 1. 
tree-cactus (tre / kak // tus)_, n. The saguaro, and 
perhaps other large cacti, 
tree-calf (tro'ldif ), n. See tree calf, under calf 1 . 
tree-cat (tre'kat). A palm-cat or paradoxure. 
tree-celandine (tre'seL'an-dln), n. See celan- 
dine. 


Lest lie . . . take also of the tree of life, and eat, anil 
live forever. Gen. iii. 22. 

(&) Same as arbor-vit/r, 1. (c) In anat., the arbor-vitie of 
the cerebellum.— Tree of long life, Lcptospcrmum ( Gla - 
phyria) nilidum, a small tree in the high mountains of 
the Eastern Archipelago, whose leaves furnish Bencoolen 
or Malay tea : thus called by tho natives, apparently in 
allusion to its hardiness.— Tree of Porphyry, a logical 
diagram illustrating the relations of subordinate genera. 
—Tree of the gods. Same as tree of heaven. See above. 
—Tree of the knowledge of good and evil, according 
to the account in Genesis, a tree placed, with the tree of 
life, in the midst of the garden of Eden, and bearing the 
forbidden fruit the eating of which by Adam and Eve, un- 
der the persuarion of the serpent, destroyed tlieir primal 
innocence and caused their expulsion from the earthly 
paradise.— Tree of the magicians, a solannceous tree of 
Chili, Acnistus(Lycioplesium) pubiftorus. Treas.of Rot.— 
Tree of the universe. Sec Yggdrasil .— Trembling tree. 
Sec tremble .— Triple tree. See triple .— Tyburn tree, 
the gallows; a gibbet.— Up a tree, cutoff from escape; 
obliged to surrender; cornered; entrapped; nonplussed. 
[Colloq.] 

lie was deploring the dreadful predicament in which he 
found himself, in a house full of old women. . . . “Iteg’- 
larly up a tree, by jingo !" exclaimed the modest boy, who 
could not face the gentlest of her sex. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xxxiv. 

Weeping tree, a tree of a weeping habit. See weeping. 
=Syn. 1. Shrub, Bush , etc. See vegetable. 
tree (tre), v. [< tree, «.] I, trails. 1. To drive 
into a tree, as a liuntod animal fitted for climb- 
ing, such as animals of the cat kind, racoons, 


tree-climber (tre'kli'mer), n. Any animal, etc., 
which habitually climbs trees, (a) A tree-creeper. 
(6) The climbing-perch, Anabas scandens. See Anabas. 
tree-clipper (tre'klip'er), ii. A tree-creeper. 
[Local, Eng.] 

tree-clover (tr6'kl6"ver), «. The sweet clover, 
McUlotus alba, and perhaps other species, 
tree-coffin (tre'koFin), n. A coffin made by 
hollowing out a section of a tree-trunk. 

At Stowhorougll, Dorsetshire, where a hotly was discov- 
ered in 1707 in a tree-coffin, it appeared to have been 
wrapped in skins. Grcenwell, British Barrows, p. 82, note 1. 

tree-copal (tre'k6"pal), it. Same as anime, 2. 
tree-coral (tre'kor'aT), it. An arborescent po- 
lypidom, as madrepore. 

tree-cotton (trd'kot"n), n. A perennial cot- 
ton-plant, Gossypium arborcum, becoming a 
shrub or low tree, widely cultivated in East 
Indian gardens, but scarcely grown for fiber. 
Beneatli the white wool the seeds are covered 
with a dense green down, 
tree-coupling (tre'kup'ling), n. In a vehicle, 
a piece uniting a swiugletreo to a doubletree. 
F. II. Knight. 

tree-crab (tro'krab), ii. A certain land-crab, 
Birgits Ultra. Soo cut under palm-crab. 
tree-creeper (tre'kre'per), n. One of many dif- 
ferent birds which creep up and down or about 



tree-creeper 

in trees, (ft) The true creepers. See Ccrthiid/p. (b) 
The South American birds of the family Anabatidrc or 
Dendrocolaptidic. See the technical words, and cut under 
Vend rocolaptcs. 

tree-cricket (tre'krik'ot), n. A cricket of tlie 
genus Oicaiitlms. The snowy trce-crickot, (E. 
vireus, of a dolicato greenisli-wliito color, often 
injures the raspberry by 
laying its eggs in the young 
shoots. Soe CEcanthux. 

tree-crow (tre'kro), n. One 
of various corvine birds of 
China, India, etc., of a char- 
acter intermediate between 
jays and crows, and belong- 
ing to such genera as Cry]i- 
sirhina, Cissa (or Kitta), and 
Dcmlrocitta. Thctcmio, Cnjjt. 
sirhina vari- 
ant, is 13 inch- 
es long, main- 
ly of a bottle- 
green color 
with black 
face and bill 
and bright- 
blue eyes. It 






Snowy Tree-cricket ((Erauthus miens), 
a. male, dors.il \iew ; />, female, lateral \ icw 


inhabits the Burmese countries, Cochin-China, and Java. 
C. cucullata, of Burma and Hppcr IVgit, is quite different. 
There are at least S species of Dcmlrocitta. See Cn/psirhi- 
i in, trcc-pir, and cuts under siryawy and tenua .— Wattled 
tree-crow, a wnttle-crow. See Calhratimr, Glaucopin/r, 
and cut under icattlcwrow. 

tree-cuckoo (tre'kuk // b), An nrboricolo 
cuckoo; especially, such an American cuckoo, 
of tho genus Coccyx us or a related form, as 
the common yellow-billed (('. americanus) or 
black-billed ((’. crythrophthahuus) of the United 
States. Most cuckoos are in fact arhoilcole; hut the 
name distinguishcjj those above mentioned from the Amei- 
ican ground-cuckoos, as members of the genns (Jeocuccyx 
and others of terrestrial habits. See cut under Coceyztt.*. 

tree-digger (tro'dig'Gr), u. An agricultural 
implement for taking up tree* that have been 
planted in rows, as in nurseries, it is a form of 
double plow with a single bent cutting-share between the 
parts, and cuts through the earth at a cutain distance on 
each side of the rows, and al«o at the required depth lie 
ncath the roots E. II. Knight. 

tree-dove (tre'duv), n. One of numerous large 
arboricole pigeons of the Indian and Austra- 
lian regions, belonging to tlu* genus Macropy- 
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f/ttt in a broad sense, as M. mnwardh, from 
the Moluccan and Papuan islands. This is about 
20 inches long, with a long broad tail, red feet, ami ashy 
plumage va- v , tl ^ 

- -v*r 


ried in some 
parts with 
white black, 
and chestnut. 





See duel: 
and Dcndro- 
cy<jna (with 
cut). 

tree-fern 
(tre'fcrn), ». 
One of sev- 
eral species 
of ferns that 
attain to the 
size of trees. 
They belong 
mostly to the 
tribe Cyalhcre, 
and are con- 


Tree-fern ( Cybothium regale). 
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fined to the tropics, where they form a striking feature of 
the landscape, sending up a straight trunk to a height of 
25 feet or more, crowned at the summit with a cluster of 
large drooping fronds. Several species are successfully 
cultivated in greenhouses. See Cyatliea and fern l. 

tree-finch (tre'fiuch), n. See finch*. 
tree-fish (tre'fish), n. One of the Californian 
rock-fishes, Scbastichthys scrriccps. 
tree-fly (tro'fll), n. A dipterous insect of the 
family Xylophngidic. 

tree-frog (tre'frog), «. Any batracliian which 
lives in trees, (a) A tree-toad, (b ) More properly, a 
true frog (belonging to the family Jlanid/e) of arboreal 
habits. There are many species, of different genera, in 
the Old World. Some have suckers on their toes and 
some have webbed bind toes. See cut under Jlying-Jrog. 
— Spurred tree-frog. See jrpunvd. 
tree-fuchsia (tre'fiPshiii), n. A fuchsia trained 
in tree form. 

tree-germander (tro'jer-man*d6r), n. A shrub, 
Tcucrium fruticans, of tlio Mediterranean re- 
gion, also cultivated in gardens, 
tree-goldenrod (tro'goFdn-rod), n. An ama- 
rantnccous plant, Bo si a Ycrvamora , of the Cn- 
narics, a robust ill-smelling slirub with vir- 
gato branches, bearing nearly spicato axillary 
and terminal racemes of small flowers, 
tree-goose (tro'giis), n. 1. A cirripcd of tho 
genus Lcpas or Anatifa ; a barnacle; a goose- 
mussel. Sco Anatifa , Lcpas , and cut under bar- 
nacle 1 , 2. — 2. Thobarnaclo-gooso, Bcrnicla leu - 
copsis : from tho old fable that they grow on 
trees from barnacles. See cut under barnacle. 
Whereas those scattered trees, which naturally partake 
The fatness of tho soil (In many a slimy lake 
Their roots so deeply soak’dX send from their stocky hough 
A soft and sappy gum, from which those trcc-geese grow 
Call’d barnacles by us. Drayton, Polyolblon, xxvli. 301. 

tree-hair (trG'lmr), n. Same as horsetail-lichen. 
tree-heath (trG'hGth), n. 

bruyere. 

tree-hoopoe (tro'htFpo), n. 
ntis Irnsor (which seo, with 
cut). Also called wood - 
hoopoe . 

tree-hopper (tro'hop'er), 
n. Any one of a number 
of homopt crons insects 
of the families Membra - 
cid.r, Tcttigoniid/r , and Jas- 
sidic. which frequent trees 
or arborescent plants. Cere - 
ya bubaltiM is the butralo tree-hop- 
per, so called from Its bi«on-)ikc hump and honis. It 
punctures the twigs of various trees in oviposition, ami 
injures their vitality. 

tree-houseleek (trG' lions 'IGk), n. Same as 

housclcch-trcc. 

tree-iron (trGVGrn), n. In a vehiclo: («) A 
reinforcing piece of wrought -iron used to con- 
nect a swingletree to a doubletree or a double- 
tree to the tongue. ( b ) One of the hooks or clips 
by which the traces nro attached to tho wlnf- 
lletreos. E. If. Knight. 

tree-jobber (tie' job # er)» n. A woodpecker. 
[Local, Eng.] 

tree-kangaroo (tro'kang-ga-rd T ), n. An arbo- 
real kangaroo of tho genus Dcndrolagus . Seo 
cut under Dcndrolagus. 

tree-lark (tro'liirk), n. The tree-pipit, Anthus 
trinali v. 

treeless (trG'les), a. [< tree + -less,] Destitute 
of trees: as, a treeless desert. Wordsworth , Ex- 
cursion, ii. 

treelessness (tre'lcs-nos), n. The state of be- 
ing treeless. St. Nicholas, XVIII. 472. 
tree-lily (trG'lil'i), n. A plant of tho genus 
Vcllozta. 

tree-lizard (tro'liz # iird), n. A dondrosaurian ; 

a lizard of the group Dendrosaura. 
tree-lobster (trG'lolristGr), n. Tho tree-crab, 
tree-lotus (tru'UVtus), n. Same as lotus-trcc , 2. 
tree-louse (tio'lous), n. A plant-louse; any 
aphid. [A dictionary word.] 
tree-lungwort (trG' lung " wort), n. A lichen, 
She la pulmonaria. Seo lungwort , 3. 
tree-lupine (trG'hVpin), n. Seo lupine 2 . 
tree-mallow (trG'mnUo), n. Sco Lavatcra. 
tree-marbling (tru'miir'bling), n. The stain- 
ing or marbling on tho edges of a book or for 
tho lining of a book in imitation of the pattern 
used for a binding in tree-calf, 
tree-medic (tro'med^ik), n. Samo as moon- 
trefoil. 

tree -mignonette (trG'miii-yo-iiot*),?!. S cemign- 
oucttc. 

tree-milk (tre'milk), n. The juice of an asclopi- 
adaceous plant, Gymncma lactifcrnm, a stout 
climber found in Ceylon and other parts of tho 
East Indies. The milk is used as an article of food 
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tree-protector 

{Fallows). The name is applicable to the product ol any 
of the cow- or milk- trees. 

tree-moss (tre'mos), n. 1. Any moss or lichen 
living on trees, especially a species of Usnca. 
See nccl:lacc-moss. — 2. A moss or lycopod hav- 
ing tho form of a miniature tree. See moss 1 
and Lycopodium. 

tree-mouse (tre'mous), n. A mouse of tlie 
family Muridtc and subfamily Dendromyinze, of 
arboreal habits. 

treenH (tren), a. [< ME. irecn , < AS. tredwen, 
tnwen , wooden, of wood, < tred, treow , tree, 
wood: seo tree and -cm 2 .] 1. Wooden: espe- 

cially noting plates and dishes. See trencher 2 . 

Wrie hem quyely with a treen rake. 

J'alladiux, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 140. 

Presenting of that meate to the Idol], and then Carrie it 
to the King on a great Leafe, in a treenc Tlatter. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p, 492. 

2. Pertaining to or derived from trees. 

A large Tract of the World almost altogether subsists 
on these Treen Liquors, especially that of tlie Date. 

Evelyn, Sylva, p. 73. 

treen 2 t (tren), n. An old plural of tree. 
treen 3 (tren), n. [Manx: seo quot.] In the 
Isle of Man, a territorial division, of uncertain 
origin and purpose, subdivided into estates 
called quartcrlands. 

The number of treem arc 180, and usually contain from 
three to four quartcrlands. ... In the Manx language, 
the word treen is defined to be a township dividing tithe 
into three. In this respect it corresponds with tlie ar- 
rangement made by Olavc I., who divided tithes into three 
parts: one for tlie clergy, another for the bishop, and a 
third for the abbey of Itusheu. 

iV. and Q. t 3d ser., VIII, 310. 

treenail (tro'nal, technically, in sense 1, tren'l 
or truiiT), w. [Also corruptly trenail , trcnnel , 
trunncl ; < tree + vail. For tlie corruption, cf. 
the nautical gunnel for gunwale, toppl for top- 
sail, etc.] 1. A cylindrical pin of hard wood 
used for fastening planks or timbers in ships 
and similar constructions. Treenails are made of 
oak- and teak-wood, but the best material for them is the 
wood of the American locust, from its great durability 
and toughness and its freedom from shrinkage. 

2. In arch., samo as gutta 1 , 1. 
tree-nettle (tro'nct'l), n. Same as nettlc-trcc, 2. 
tree-nvmph (tre'nimf), v. In Or. myth., a wood- 
nymph residing in or attached to a tree, and 
existing only during its life; a hamadryad. 

The Homeric Ilymn to Aphrodite tells of the tree-nymph, 
long-lived, > ct not immortal. 

E. 11. Tylor, Prim. Culture (cd. 1877), II. 219. 

tree-of-sadness (trG'ov-sad'nes), n. Seo A lye- 
tan thes. 

tree-of-the-sun (trG'ov-THe-sun'), n. SceBcti- 
uospora. 

tree-oil (trG'oil), n. Same as tung-oil. 
tree-onion (tre'mUyqn), n. Sco onion. 
tree-orchis (trG'orMas), v. An orchid of tho 
epiphytic genus Epidcndrum. 
tree-oyster (trc'ois^tcr), n. A kind of oyster, 
of the genus Dcndrostrzva, which grows on tho 
roots of the mangrove. 

tree-partridge (tro'piir'trij), n. A partridge 
or quail of the genus Dendrortyx, of the warmer 
parts of America. See cut under Odontopho- 
rime. 

tree-peony (tro'po'o-ni), n. See peony. 
tree-pie (tro'pi), n. " A tree-crow of the genus 
Dcmlrocitta, of which there are eight Indian 
and Chinese species, among them 1). Icucogas- 
tra of southern India, type of tlie genus. The 
best-known is D. rv/a, the rufous crow and gmy-tailed 
roller of the older writers, ranging through India, Assam, 
and tlie Burmese regions to Tenassei ini. This is 1(» inches 
long, of orange-brown and sooty-brown shades, varied with 
black and pale gray, and with blood-red iris, 
tree-pigeon (tro'pij* Oil), v. An arboricole 
pigeon ; one of many kinds inhabiting Asia, 
Africa, and Australia, belonging to the group 
Carpophaghuc. See fruit-pigeon , and cuts under 
trec-dovc and Trcron. 

tree-pipit (tro'pip r it), v. A pipit, Anthus trivi- 
al is (or arborcus ), one of tho several species 
which nro common in tho British Islands and 
elsewhere; a tree-lark. Seo pipit and Anthus. 
tree-poke (tro'pok), ». See Phytolacca. 
tree-poppy (tro'pop'i), n. See poppy. 
tree-porcupine (tre'por'kfi-pin), v. An arbo- 
real porcupine, especially a South American 
porcupine of the genus Sphingurus. See coen- 
doo, and cut under prehensile. 
tree-primrose (tre'prinriroz), w. See (Enothcra. 
tree-protector (tre'prp-t elector), v. Any de- 
vice placed about a tree-trunk to prevent in- 
sects from crawling up tho bark, it may be a cir- 
cular trough kept filled with water or other fluid, or a 
band of paper or fnbric coated with tar, etc. 



tree-pruner 

tree-primer (tre'priFner), n. Aliy apparatus or 
iinplcmont for pruning trees. In'one form it con- 
sists of a long pole or stall whereby pruning-sliears may 
be placed in position to cut off small branches which 
cannot be reached by the hands while the operator is stand- 
ing on the ground, and an iron shaft turning in bearings 
attached to the pole, screw-threaded at the upper end, 
and having the threaded part fitted into a nut swiveled to 
a lazy-tongs movement that forcibly closes the shears to 
sever tlie branch. See cuts under abcruncator. 
tree-rat (tro'rat), w. A West Indian arboreal 
rodent of either of the genera Capromys and 
Plagiodon . See cuts under pilori-rat and Pla- 
giodon. 

tree-remover (tre 're-mo* v6r), n. Same as trans- 
planter, 3. 

treescape (tre'skap), ». A landscape abound- 
ing in trees. [Rare.] 

The trccscapcs, the wood and water peeps, arc flue just 
before you reach Darlington. 

Dr. Gordon Stable*, quoted in 2s. and Q., 7th ser., I. 200. 

tree-scraper (tre'skrfUper), w. A tool, consist- 
ing of a triangular blade attached flatwise to a 
handle, for scraping old bark and moss from 
trees, and also for gathering turpentine, 
tree-serpent (tre's(r'pent), n. Any snake of 
the family Dcndrophidw ; a tree-snake, 
treeship (tre'sliip), n. [< tree + -*////>.] Ex- 
istence as a tree; the condition of being or be- 
coming a tree. [Rare.] 

While thus through all the stages thou hast push’d 

Of treeship — first a seedling, hid in grass ; 

Then twig ; then sapling. Cotrper, Vardley Oak. 

tree-shrew (tre'sliro). n. An animal of the ge- 
nus Tupaia (which see, with cut); a squirrel- 
shrew. The Peguan tree-shrew is a Burmese 
species, T. peguana. 

tree-shrike (tre'slirik), n. A bush-shrike; a 
bird of the subfamily Thamnophdnuc. Sec cut 
under T ham no ph i l i >i/r . 

tree-snake (tro'snak), n. A serpent of the fam- 
ily Dcndrophidw. See cut under Dcndrophis. 
tree-sorrel (tre'sor'el), n. An arborescent 
shrub, Pumcx Lunaria , of the Canaries, 
tree-soul (tro'sol), n. A vivifying sentient 
spirit imagined by tree- worshipers to exist in 
every tree. 

Orthodox Buddhism decided against the tree -souls, and 
consequently against the scruple to haim them, declaring 
trees to have no mind nor sentient principle. 

E. It. Tylor , rtim. Culture, I. 475. 

tree-sparrow (tre'spar'o), «. 1. In Great Brit- 
ain, Passer montanus, a near relative of the 
house-sparrow. It has been naturalized to 
some extent in the United States. See Passrr- 
and sparrow.— 2. In the United States, Fptzclla 
montieola. This is a very common sparrow, belonging to 
the same genus as the chinping-sparrow, ami much re- 
sembling It, but larger ami more northerly in habitat, 
being chiefly seen in the United States In the late fall, 
winter, and early spring month 11 . It is at least f* inches 
long and 0 in extent The under mandible is in part 
yellow, the toes are quite blackish, ami there Is a dark 
spot In the middle of the breast, as In the Foug-Rp.u run , 
but no streaks on the under parts. The cap is chest nut, 
much like the chip-bird's, and the back Is streaked with 
brown, bay, and flaxen. It chiefly haunts shrubbery and 
undergrowth. The name perpetuates the original mis- 
take of J. It. Forster (1772), who took It for the bird of 
def. 1. 

tree-squirrel (tre'skwur f el), n. A true or typi- 
cal squirrel; one of the arboreal species of llie 
genus Sri nr us proper, as distinguished from 
any of the ground-squirrels, prairie-squirrels, 
marmot-squirrels, flying-squirrels, etr*. See 
cuts under chickaree, fox-squirrel, Sri unis, and 
squirrel. 

tree-swallow (tre'BwoUo), V. 1. An Austra- 
lian swallow of the genus Hylnchelidon, ealled 
in that country martin, and laying in holes in 
trees. — 2. Tlio white-bellied swallow, Tarhy- 
cincta (or Iridoproeuc) bicolor, which still nests 
in trees even in populous districts of the United 
States. 

tree-swift (tre'swift), n. An Oriental swift of 
the genus Dcndrochclidon, of which the species 
are several, wide-ranging in India and east- 
ward. 

treet (tret), n. [Prob. ult. < L. triticnm , wheat.] 
If. Ground wheat unsifted; flour of whole 
wheat. — 2. A kind of bran. II alii well. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

tree-tiger (trd'tUgtr), n. The leopard. See 
cuts under leopard and panther. 
tree-toad (tre'tod), n. Any arboreal toad, usu- 
ally of the family HifJidic. They arc true toads (In 
the sense of being bufoniform b a tra chians), though often 
miscalled tree-frogs. They an* provided with adhesive 
suckers on the ends of the toes with which to cling, and 
many are noted for their chamelcon-like changes of color. 
Thbrc Is only one European tree-toad, Ilyla arborea. The 
corresponding species in the United States Is 11. versicolor, 
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about two inches long, and of variegated as well as change- 
able colors. The shrill piping heard in spring and sum- 
mer in many parts of the United States is made by tree- 
toads, as Acris gryllus, A. crepitans, Ilyla pickeringi, and 
11. versicolor , as well as by some of the small Ilylhlic which 
arc aquatic, as llcloccctcs triscriatus. The species of tree- 



American Trcc-toad ( Hyla i ersuolor}. 

toads arc very numerous, about 175 in number, of which 
by far the greater part inhabit tropical America. Those 
of the genus Phullomrdusa are usually included among the 
Ilylid/r. The lichcned tree-toad is Trachyccphalus li - 
chenatux, of the same family. Members of the genus Am- 
phignathodan (of a dilTercnt family ) are of arboreal habits, 
and lesemhlc the II glut. t. Some true frogs (raniform ba- 
trachians) are nlso of arboreal habits, and to those the 
name tree-frog should be, though it is not, restricted. See 
tree frog (/<), and cut under Phyllomcdtisa. 

The trcc-tnnd chimed in with his loud trilling chirrup. 

S. Judd, Margaret, i. 14. 

Glandless tree-toads, the members of a supposed family 
Polyprdctid.r, mostly arboreal 1 tam'd, r c, with dilnted toes 
and no parotoids. — Spurred tree-toad. See spurred. 
tree-tomato (tre'to-miUto), n. 1. See tomato. 
— 2. See f'yphomandra. 
tree-top (tre'top), n. The top or uppermost 
part of a tree. 

How peaceful Bleep 
The tree-tops altogether! 

Broicning, Paracelsus, iii. 

tree-violet (tro'vUo-let), n. Sec violet. 
tree-warbler (tre'war'bK'r), n. Any Old World 
warbler of the genus (or section of Sylvia) Ily - 
polais, as tlio letoriuo, II. trtcrina ; tlio melodi- 
ous, II. polyglotta ; the olive, II. olivctorum ; 
the olivaceous, II. pallida ; the booted, II. call- 
(jatn. They arc a small giotip, connecting the vvlllow- 
warblcrs(/7o/Ho*co/m.*) with the rcod-warbkrs( Acroccpha- 
lus), having the nearly even tail of the former and the 
large bill of the latter. They lay eggs of a Frcnch-grav 
or salmon groundcolor, (’oinpaie parallel use of trood- 
irarblrr for a certain group of American warblers, 
tree-wax (trc'wnks), u. One of several wax- 
like substances produced from trees in various 
ways; specifically, the Japan wax. See wax-. 

Trer-trar (probably that secreted by Coccus Te-la on 
the branches of Fraxinus Chincmd.s). 

Workshop lleceipts, 2d ser , p. 3.10. 

tree-wool (tro'wul), n. Samo as ptne-nccdlc 
wool. See pmc-nredlr. 

tree-wormt (tre'wenn), n. [< ME. treworm ; < 
tree, wood, 4- worm.] The ship-worm or teredo. 
Hath well. 

tree-wormwood (tro'werm wud), w. See worm- 
wood. 

tree-worship (tre'wer'ship), n. Worship or 
religious veneration paid to trees by primitive) 
races of men, from the belief that they were 
the fixed abode or a favorite resort of .spirits 
capable of influencing human destiny. Many 
different kinds of trees have been specific objects of wor- 
ship. but particularly the oak. ns among the Druids. In 
Greek mythology some special tree was in tunny cases sa- 
cred to an Individual deity, as the oak to Zeus (.Tupiter) 
ntid toCybele,thc lam el to Apollo, the ash to Ares (Mars), 
the olive to Athena (Minerva), the myrtle to Aphrodite 
(Venus), etc. Tree-worship was practised by the early 
Buddhists, though not enjoined by their scriptures, and 
traces of it remain among them, as among many other 
pagan peoples; and it existed throughout Europe before 
the introduction of Chiistianity. The Old Testament lias 
many imlicaHnns of its existence among the peoples sur- 
rounding the Jews, ami of lapses Into the practice of it 
by the Jews themsclvcb. 

tree-worshiper (tre'wiT'sliip-fr), n. One who 
pays religious worship or veneration to trees; 
a heathen who worships trees or a particular 
tree. 

tref (tref), a. [Heb.] Unlawful ; unclean : op- 
posed to kosher as used by Hebrews, 
trefallowt, t>. t. Same as Ihrifallow. 
treffled (tref 'Id), «. In her., same ns bottom/. 
trefle (trof'l), >i. [< OF. * trefle , trrfflc, F. trifle, 

the plant trefoil : seo trefoil .j 1 . A trofoil ; liny 
objoet forming or representing a trefoil. — 2. iii 
fort., a spocios of inino in tlio form of a tro- 
foil. — 3. In her., samo as trefoil, 4. 
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trefle (tref-la'), a. [< F. trefle, < trbfle, trefoil: 
see trefle .] In her.: («) Ending in a three- 
lobed figure or trefoil: said es- 
pecially of a cross of which each 
branch is so finished. (^Decorat- 
ed with triple leaves or flowers 
elsewhere than at the end : thus, a 
bend trefle has such flowers along 
one side, usually the upper or 
sinister side, the trefoil flowers 
often resembling the upper parts 
of fleurs-de-lis. 
treflee (tref-16'), a. [< F. trefle: see trefle .] 
Same as trefle. 

trefoil (tre'foil), v. and a. [< ME. trefoil, < OF. 
trifoil, trcfcul, * trefle , traffic, F. trefle = Pr. tre- 
fitcil = Sp. Pg. trifolio = It. trifoglio, < L. tri- 
folium, trefoil, lit. three-leaved (sc. gramcn, 

f rass), < tics, three, + folium, aleaf: see/oil 1 .] 
. 11 . 1. A plant of the genus Trifolium; clover. 
The name is given to various other plants with trifoliolato 
leaves, in England somewhat specifically to the black 
medic, Medicago lupidina, grown for pasture. See clover, 
Stylosanthes, and specific names below. 

The delicate trefoil that muftled warm 
A slope on Ida. T. B. Aldrich, Piscataqua River. 

2f. The third leaf put forth by a young plant. 
To make liem [cabbages] boor as frost eke crafte is fonde ; 
Let grounden glasse goo sifte on hem aboute, 

When thaire trefoil or quaterfoil is oute. 

Palladius, JIusbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 83. 

3. An ornamen- 
tal feathering 
or foliation 

used in medie- 
val Pointed 

architecture in 
the heads of window-lights, tracery, panelings, 
etc., in which the spaces between the cusps rep- 
resent a three- 
lobed figure. 

In the triforium 
string-course . . . 
of the Cathedral of 
Amiens, the com- 
pound trefoil orna- 
ment is noticeable 
for its beauty of 
outline. 

C. //. J/oorr.Goth- 
[ic Architec- 
iturc, p. 277. 

4. In her., a 
bearing sup- 
posed to repre- 
sent a clover- 
leaf. It consists usually of three rounded and slightly 
pointed leaves set in a formal way at the three upper ex- 
tremities of a small cross, the lower extremity of which 
terminates in different ways. Also trcjle. 

5. Abombyeid moth. La si oca in pa trifohi, whoso 
larva feeds on grass and clover in Europe. Also 

called grass-cf/qrr ami clovcr-cggcr Bird’s-foot 

trefolL See bird's foot and Lotus, 2. — Bitumen-trefoil. 
Sec Psoralca . — Bog-trefoil. Same as bng-bcan.— Hare’S- 
foot trefoil. See hare’s foot, l.— Marsli-trefoil. See 
bog-bean and Mcnyanthcs. — Melilot trefoil, the black 
medic, Medicago lupulina. Also trefoil -melilot.— Shrub- 
by trefoil. Same ns hop-tree. See Ptelca. — Snail-trefoil. 
Same ns snail-clover.— Spanish trefoil. Same as lucerne. 
— Thorny trefoil, a thorny shrub of the genus Fagoma, 
order Zygophylleic, especially F. Cretica of the Mediter- 
ranean legion.— Tree-trefoil, the laburnum.— Trefoil 
of the diaphragm. See diaphragm.— Water-trefoil. 
Same ns bog-bean. (See also bean-trefoil, heart-trefoil, hop- 
trefoil, moon-trefoil, tick-trefoil.) 

ii. «. Characterized by the presence or 
promitionco of a trefoil or trefoils; consisting 
of trefoils; thrico foliated. 

The smaller Benedictine church, . . . whose bell-tower 
groups so well with Saint Nicolas, employs in that hell- 
tower a trefoil arch. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 21. 

trefoiled (trd'foild), a. [< trefoil 4- -ed 2 .] 1. 
Formed like or having the outlines of a trefoil ; 
clover-leafed; three-lobed : as, a trefoiled arch. 

It seems by no means improbable that these pointed 
domes, gablets, and trefoiled arches may have strongly af- 
fected the architecture of the Saracens. 

Encyc. Brit., II. 390. 

2. In her., samo as bottony. 
trefoilwise (trd'foil-wiz). adv. In the manner 
of a triple foliation, or of a combination of tre- 
foils. 

Groups of three globulitcs massed trefoilivise . . . aic 
not uncommon. Quart. Jour. Gcol. Soc., XLV. (54. 

trefoliated (tro-fo'H-ii-ted), a. [< L. trifolium 
(see trefoil) 4- - ate 1 4- -cr/ 2 .] Samo as trefoiled. 

On the south side of the window is the piscina, with its 
trefoliated and cusped arch. 

Trans. II id. Soc. of Lancashire and Cheshire, N. S., V. 141. 
tregett, tragett, a. [ME., < OF. trcsgict, a jug- 
gling trick, < L. trajcctus, transjcctus, a crossing 
or passing over: seo trajcct. Cf. trcgctour.J Jug- 



Trefoil. — Detail of tracer} from Lincoln 
Cathedral. Fn^'land. 
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glery; illusion; guile; craft; trickery; deceit; 
sleiglit of hand; legerdemain. 

All to-fowleil is my fnire fruyte. 

That neuer dyd treget no truyte 
With theuys that loue ryot vnrlgte. 

Holy Jlootl (ed. Morris), p. 198. 

Truyt and treget to hollo sclial terve. 

Holy Rood (cd. Morris), p. 207. 
By my treget I gadre and thresto 
The grete tresour into iny chcstc. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 6S25. 

tregetourt, tragetourt, ». [ME., also treget- 
tour, trajetour, trnjitour, < OF. * Ircsgcttour, tres- 
gcttcrcs, trajcctairc, a juggler, ono wlio leaps 
through hoops : seo trcgct.~\ One who prac- 
tised legerdemain or sleight of hand; a pres- 
tigiator; a magician; a juggler who produced 
optical illusions by mechanical contrivances: 
hence, an impostor; a cheat. 

For oftc at fecstcs have I wel herd scyo 
That tregetours withinne an linllc large 
Have maad come in a water and a barge, 

And in the hallo rowen up and down ; 

Some tyme hath 6cmcd conic a grym leoun, 

And somtyme iloures sprynge ns in a inede; 
Somtyme a vyne, and grapes white and rede ; 
Somtyme a castcl, al of lym and stoou ; 

And whan hyin Ijkcd \oydcd it nnoon : 

Thus semed it to every inanncs sighte. 

Chaucer, Franklin's Tale, 1. 115. 
Jlnister John Bjkcll, somctjmc tregitourc 
Of noblo Henry kyngc of Englonde. 

Lydgate , Daunce of Macabre, quoted in J. P. Collier’s 
(Hist. Dram. Poetry, 1. 21. 

tregetryt, tragetryt. w. [ME.,< treget 4- -(r)ri/.] 
Legerdemain; jugglery; deception. 

Socho soteltie tliai soght to solas horn with ; 

The tables the top, tregetre also, 

And in the moneth of mn> mekill tliai vsit, 

With flonres and frc«*shc bowes fecehyng of soiner. 

Destruction of Troy (K. Ik T. S.l, 1. 1G24. 

They knowe not al my tregetrie. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 0382. 

trehala (tro-hii'lij), n. A kind of nmnnn ex- 
creted in Persia and Turkey by an insect, Lari- 
tuts maculatu'i , in the form of cocoons, consist- 
ing chiefly of starch, sugar, and gum derived 
from the species of globe-thistle (licit mops Per- 
sic a) on which it feeds. Also called Turkish 
via nun. 

trehalose (tre'hij-los), n. [< trchula + -«*<».] A 
sugar first extracted from trelmla, since proved 
to be identical with mycoso. 

treiet, n. Sec tray-. 

treillaget (trel'nj; F.pron. trii-lyiizh'), n. [F., 
< trtillf , a trellis: *»<•*• trail*, trellis.'] In hurt., 
a structure of light posts and rails for support- 
ing wall-trees, etc.; a lattice; a trellis. 

Makers of flower-gardens . . umtmers of bowel 1 *, 
grottos, trrillage*. Sjs eta tor 

treille (trclb u. [F., a lattice, trellis; see 
trail-, trellis.] 1. In lit r., a lattice. [Fare.] — 
2. In lacc-niakmy , a rfsouu (, r net ground. 

trek (trek), r. /. [Also inch; < I), trekken, 
draw, draw a wagon, journey : see trnrl. 1.] In 
South Africa : (a) To draw a vehicle, ns oxen; 
pull a load along. 

Bullocks can not trek with wet jokes, or their shoulders 
become galled. Pop Sci. Mo. XXIX. Gib. 

(h) To travel by ox-wagon; hence, to travel in 
general ; go from place to plnce ; migrate. 

Tims the early Tape “boors" adopted the nomad habit 
of trekking, which simply meant enlarging the range of 
their occupation of new land and a further mliatice into 
the interior. HVrfinifixfrr Rev., CXXVI. 1GG. 

trek (trek), n. [!)., pull, tug, draft: see tril; , 
track 1 , n.] In .South Africa, the action of 
drawing, as a vehicle or a load; draft; trac- 
tion; hence, a journey or migration; the dis- 
tance between one stopping-place and the next ; 
travel: as, that was short tnk 
After the rain the frcA- was hea\ j 

Pop Set Mo , XXTX. 010. 
When it first bet ame known that their* A* was projected, 
6 000 Boers were calculated to he upon the point of form- 
ing the arm} of Invasion. Xew York Tribune, May 8, 1891. 

trekker (trek'er), n. [< I), trekker , < trekken, 
draw: see trek, r.] Ono who treks; n traveler; 
a wanderer; a migrator. [South Africa.] 

Quiet people now ndays are no lovers of . . the carpet- 
bagging colonists, the beach-comber, the tr< AA#*r, the bel- 
ligerent missionary. Contemporary Rec , LIII 531. 

trek-oxen (trck'ol; an), «. pi- Oxen usoil for 
drawing wagons ; draft-oxen. [South Africa.] 
Trck-oxen arc, without exception, obstinate, perverse 
creatures. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXIX. 020. 

trek-rope (trok'rop), ti. A ropo used as a trek- 
tow. [South Africa.] 

trekschuit (trok'skoit), n. [Also irclschmjt ; D. 
trekschuit, < trekken, draw, + schuit , a boat: seo 
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trek, track*, and scoitH.] A track-boat or canal- 
boat, such as is in common use in Holland, 
trek-tow (trolc'to), «. [< D. trek + E. tow!.'] 
In South Africa, an iron chain or rawhide cable 
connecting a wagon-pole with the lino of yokes 
to which tho bullocks are attached, 
trelawny (tre-la'ni), n. [Appar. from the sur- 
narao Trclawncy.] A thin mess, made of bar- 
ley-meal, water, and salt. JTaUimcU. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

trellicet (trol'is), it. An obsolete spelling of 
trellis. 

trellis (trol'is), n. [Formerly also trcllicc ; < 
ME. trelys , < OF. trcillis, a trellis, < trcillc , trcllc, 
F. trcillc = Pr. trcilla y trclha, trilla, < L. trichi- 
la, also tricla , bower, arbor, summer-house; 
see trails J] 1. A structuro of light cross-bars, 



Trellises: i, wooden; s, wire. 


as of wood, nailed together where they cross 
ono another, or of thin ribbons of metal, or of 
wire imitating this. 

Through the trellis of the woodwork and the leaves of 
tho flowering shrub, lie just caught a glimpse of some 
form within. Ruhcer, What will he Do with It? vli. 21. 

2. A shed, canopy, summer-house, or tho like 
composed, or partly composed, of trellis-work. 
Such buildings nro utilized especially for tho 
support of growing vinos. — 3. In her., same 
as trcillc or lattice , 11. 

trellis (trol'is), r. t. [< trellis , «.] 1. To fur- 

nish with trellises or trellis-work; especially, 
to support or train on trellises: as, to trellis a 
vine. Hailey , 1727. 

The rich moulding of masques and flow era and fruit . . . 
Rhone out amid the trelli'cd trees. 

J. II. Short house, Countess Eve, ix. 

2. To form into trellis-work; interlace; inter- 
weave. 

The icd and golden sines, 

Hcrcing with their trellised lines 
The rough, dark-skirted wilderness. 

Shelley, Lines Wiitten among the Euganean Hills. 
We passed out of a trcllired door on to the black lac- 
quered floor of a veranda. The Century, XL. 100. 

Trelllsed armor, garments of fence which are leprc- 
sented in carl} woiks of art ns consisting of a background 
of leather oi cloth, upon which are laid crossing bands, 



Trclliwtl Armor, 9th century. 

1 1 r«*m Viotlct lc Due's " Dk I «lti Molnlicr tr.in^n*.*') 


apparently in relief, and bosses in tlie square or lozenge- 
►lianed Intervals Another variety of it shows rivets or 
studs also at the intersection of the crossing bands. It is 
generally assumed that the bands arc of leather. 

trellis-work (trel'is-w6rk)» v. 1. Same ns lat- 
ticework. 

Tho pillars support a tnllis-irork, which is covered with 
vines. Pocoeke, Description of the East, II. il. 3. 

Birds 

Of sunny plume in gilded trellis-work. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

2. A modern kind of fancy work made by cut- 
ting out patterns in different materials and ap- 
plying them upon a background with needle- 
work edging, etc. The namo is derived from the 
common use of a pattern of vines and climbing plants 
supported on a trellis. 

treloobing (trc-KFbing), ft. [Cf. looks.] Stir- 
ring and working tho looks, or slimy earth of 
tin, in a slimo-pit, that tho mud may partly 
wash off with tho water and tho ore settle at tho 
bottom (It. Hunt ) ; ns used by some writers, tho 
sumo as tossing. [Cornwall, Eng.] 

Trema (tro'inji), n. [NL. (Loureiro, 1790), from 
the small external pits in tho ondocarp of many 
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species ; < Gr. rpijpa, a hole, < rerpaheiv (\/ rpa), 
bore, pierce.] 1. A genus of apetalous plants, 
of the order Urticaccx and tribe Ccltidex. it is 
characterized by lateral free stipules, polygamous flowers, 
and narrow cotyledons. There are about 30 species, per- 
haps to be reduced to 20, widely dispersed thiough trop- 
ical and subtropical regions, often described under the 
names Sponia and Cclti*. They are trees or tall shrubs, 
bearing alternate serrate leaves three-nerved at the base 
and usually two-ranked. The flowers are borne in cymes 
nearly sessile in the axils, followed by small drupes often 
with the perianth and the involute style-branches persis- 
tent. T. micrantha, known in Jamaica as nettle-tree, is a 
rougli-leaved shrub or small tree, widely diffused from 
Cuba to Brazil. Three species occur in Australia, and are 
known as hoop-ash ; of these T. orientals , a tree about 40 
feet high with evergreen leaves silver}' beneath, extends 
also to Ceylon, and is known asc/iarconf-frcein India, where 
it springs up profusely in deserted grounds. 

2. [?. c.] In anat. : (a) A foramen, (k) The 
vulva. [Rare.] 

Tremadoc slate (tre-mad'ok slat). A division 
of tho Lower Silurian: so named by Sedgwick 
because occurring near Tremadoc in Carnarvon- 
shire. It is at the top of this subdivision of the older 
rocks of this region, in regard to whose nomenclature there 
lias been so much dispute, that the line between Cambrian 
and Silurian is diawn in England by those English geolo- 
gists who desire to use the former name. See Silurian. 

tremando (trd-man'do), adv. [It., trembling, 
ppr. of trcmarc , tremble: seo tremble,] In mu- 
sic, same as trcmolando. 

Tremandra (tre-mnn'drii), v. [NL. (R. Brown, 
1814), named from tho remarkably tremulous 
anthers; < L. trcmcrc, tremble, + Gv.av/jp (Mp-), 
inale (taken for * anther’).] A genus of plants, 
typo of tho order Trcmandrcx , distinguished by 
iis jointed anthers and opposite leaves. The 2 
species are natives of southwestern Australia. They aie 
sluubs, more or less downy with stellate hairs, and bear 
ovate dentate leaves and axillary purple flowers. The T. 
verticillata of greenhouse cultivation, now separated ns 
Platythcca galimdcs, on account of its whorl ed leaves and 
biseriato unjointed anthers, is known ns jnirplc heath • 
flower. 

Tremandrece (tve-mnn'dry-6), n.jtl [NL. (R. 
Brown, 1814), < Tremandra + -ra?.] An order 
of polypotnlous plants, of the series Thalami- 
Jlnnc and cohort J'oh/galinrr. it is characterized hy 
regular floweis with three, four, or live sepals, ns many 
petals, and twice ns many free stamens. It includes 17 
species, belonging to the three genera Tremandra (the 
type), Platythcca, and Tetrathcea, the Inst including all 
but three of the species in the order. They are all natives 
of Australia south of the tropics, and are small heath-like 
shrubs with alternate, opposite, or whorl ed leaves, and 
solitary axillary flowers, usually red or purple, often with 
purple nntheis. 

Tremarctos(trC-niiirk'tos), u. [NL.,<Gr. rpij/ia, 
hole, + (ipxrof, bear.] The only South Ameri- 
can genus o£ I'nidtr, containing the spectacled 
hear, T. ornatiis. Sec cut under spectacled. 

Trematoda (trem-a-to'dii), v. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
TpgftaruSiK, having many holes, porous : see trem- 
atoid.'] it. Ill Cuvier’s system of classification, 
tho second family of parenchymatous entozoa, 
containing tho flukes proper, the hectocotyls 
of cephalopoda, and the plannrinu larvic of 
turbellnrians. Seo cuts under Ccrcaria, Bu- 
cephalus, and watcr-rascidar . — 2. An extensive 
order of parasitic and chiefly cntopnrasitic 
worms, which may he found inside tho bodies 
of almost any animal, and sometimes on tho 
gills or skin of fishes; the flukes or fluke-worms. 



AsftJd^aster ronchicola, one of the Trtmatodn, in profile outline, to 
show .1 1 uncut. try nntl reproductive organ*. 
o, mouth ; A, muscular ph trynx ; c, stomach ; rf, gertuariunt ; e. In- 
ternal >as deferens \f. common vitcllanan duct ; c, Mtellarium ; t, l, 
oviduct; l, uterus; tn, testis; e, vagina; /, pcni% continuous j>ostc- 
riorly with external vas deferens. 

They mostly have a flattened and more or less chitinized 
body, and a pair or more of suckers for adhering to the 
tissues of the host. Most treinntoids arc hcrmnphiodite 
or inontccious, but some are dioecious, and nil undergo a 
series of transformations comparable to those of tapes. 
Tho well-known liver-fluke of man, Distoma hepatieum, is 
a characteristic example. (See ccrcaria, Distoma, fluke-, 
hydatid, redia, and sjiorocyst.) When the order is raised 
to the rank of a class, as is done by some, the inonogencous 
and digeneous suborders become subclasses, ami the cur- 
rent families are regarded ns orders, as Tristoma and Poly- 
stoma of the former division, and of the latter Monostoma, 
Distoma, Gasterostoma, and Holostoma. Also Trematoi- 
dea, Trcmatodea, and Trcmatoida. 



trematode 

trematode (trem'a-tod), a. andtt. [< Gr. rpijpa- 
riidr/s, havingmany holes: see trematoid.] Same 
as trcmatoid. 

trematoid (trem'a-toid), a. and n. [< Gr. 
*Tp)iparoetfiijc, eontr. Tpi/parad/ft, having many 
holes, < Tpi/fta(T-), hole : see Trcma.] I. a. Hav- 
ing many holes; suctorial, as an entoparasite 
worm; of the nature of or resembling a fluke; 
of or pertaining to the Trematoda. 

II. ii. A trematoid worm, or fluke; a mem- 
ber of the Trematoda. 

Trematoidea (trem-a-toi'de-il), n. pi. [NL.: see 
trematoid .] Same as Trematoda, 2. 

Trematosaurus (trem'n-to-sa'rus), n. [NL. 
(Braun, 1841), < Gr. Tprjfia(T-), hole,+ aavpoc, liz- 
ard.] A genus of extinct labyrinthodont am- 



Side and Top Views of Skull of Trematcsjurus : cranial sculpture 
omitted from lower half of latter, to show sutures more distinctly. 

* E/O. distinct pointed epiotic; Fr, frontal: Jit, jugal. La, lacry- 
mal ; Mn, mandible ; Jlfx, maxilla, A'a, nasal. Or, orbit; Pa, pa 
rietal: Ptnx, premaxilla ; Prf, prefrontal ; Ptf, postfrontal , PtO, 
postorbital; Qj, quadratojugal: 50. one of a pair of bones taking 
the place of supra-occipitals ; Sq, squamosal ; ST, supraternporal. 

pbibians, having the skull mailed and sculp- 
tured. 

tremblablet (trem'bln-bl), a. [< tremble + 
-able.] Calculated to "cause fear or trembling. 

But, what is tremblablc and monstrous, there he some 
who, when God smites them, they fly unto a witch or an 
incliauntresse, ami call for succour. 

l)r. G. Unison. {Imp. Diet ) 

tremble (trem'bl), v. i. ; pret. and pp. trembled , 
ppr. trembling. [< ^LE. trcmblcn , trcmlcn , < OF. 
trembler , traveler, F. trembler = Pr. trcmblnr = 
Sp. tcmblar = It. tremolarc, < ML. trcmuhirc , 
tremble, fear, hesitate, < L. tremulns , trembling, 
< trcmcrc (> It. trcmcrc = Sp. Pg. trailer = OF. 
tremer) = Gr. rptfinv, tremble. From the same 
L. verb trcmcrc arc also ult. E. tremor , tremulous , 
etc.] 1. To be affected with slight, quick, and 
continued vibratory movements; be moved in 
a quivering manner by some external force. 

The mountaync that the werke was sette on pan to 
tremble, that the! semed it wolde synke. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 27. 

2. To bo affected with involuntary muscular 
agitation; be agitated convulsively from either 
a physical or a moral cause; be in a tremor; 
quake; shake: as, to tremble with fatigue ; his 
hand trembled from excitement. 

And as he reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and 
judgment to come, Felix trembled. Acts xxiv. 25. 

Scarce can my knees these trembling limbs sustain, 

And scarce my heart support its load of pain. 

Pope, Iliad, x. 100. 

3. To feel or manifest a quivering agitation; 
be tremulous or shaky; quiver; quaver: as, 
his voice trembled from emotion. 

Patience perforce with wilful choler meeting 
Makes my flesh tremble. SItak., It. and J., i. 5. 02. 
Her red lips trembled, and her eyes were wet 
With tears that fell not. 

William Morris , Earthly Paradise, II. 239. 

4. Figuratively, to be in doubt or suspense ; 
oscillate between certainty and uncertainty; 
hang upon chance. 

Seeking but to borrow 
From the trembling hope of morrow 
Solace for the weary day. 

Whittier, The Ranger. 

Their serried masses, overwhelming superiority of num- 
bers, and bold bearing made the chances of victory to 
tremble in the balance. The Century, XXXI. 408. 

To tremble for, to be in fear on account of : as, to trem- 
ble/or one’s safety. 

I tremble for the cause of liberty, from such an example 
to kings. I tremble for the cause of humanity, in the un- 
punished outrages of the most wicked of mankind. 

Burke, Rev. in France. 
Trembling palsy. Same as paralysis agitans (which see, 
under paralysis).— Trembling poplar. See poplar.— 
Trembling prairie. [Tr. F. prairie tremblantc : limited 
in use to parts of Louisiana: also called shaking prairie.] 
See the quotation. 
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Also, in the vicinity of the numerous lakes of the parish tremendous (tre-men'dus), (l. [_ Sp. Pg. It. 

* ‘ ' tremendo, < L. tremendus, fearful, terrible, ge- 
rundive of trcmcrc , quake, tremble : see trem- 
ble .] 1 . Such as may or does excite trembling, 
fear, or awe; overpowering in character or qual- 
ity; awful; dreadful: as, a tremendous explo- 
sion ; tremendous invective. 

Secondly, [a precept] about blessing, or rather not blas- 
pheming the tremendous name of God. . 

Evelyn, True Religion, II. 17. 

The battle of Ravenna, one of those tremendous days into 
which human folly and wickedness compress the whole 
devastation of a famine or a plague. 

Macaulay, Machxavelli. 

Hence — 2'. Such as to excite astonishment or 
awe; unexampled; wonderful in a high de- 
gree; overwhelming; astounding: used inten- 
sively or hyperbolic ally. 

The floor of each story was arched, the walls of tremen- 
dous thickness. Scott , Kenilworth, xxvi. 

From the trees we sometimes saw hanging pythons of 
tremendous girth. P. Robinson , Under the Sun, p. 130. 

The skilfullestcrew that ever launched a life-boat would 
be dashed in pieces in a moment in those tremendous 
rollers. Froude, Sketches, p. 198. 

Syn. 1. Frightful, terrific, horrible, appalling. 


[La Fourche, Louisiana] exist immense tracts called trem- 
bling prairies. These seem to be a surface composed of 
the matted roots and decayed stalks of the marsh vegeta- 
tion, floating upon water in some instances, and upon very 
soft mud in others. Over these prairies it is practicable 
to walk, and cattle graze upon them, although they vi- 
brate at every tread, and a cut of a few feet in depth will 
always discover a substratum of water. 

S. H. Lockett, Sec. Ann. Rep. Topog. Surv. of Louisiana, 

[1871, p. 10. 

Trembling tree, the trembling poplar, or iuoie often 
the American aspen, Populus tremuloides. 
tremble (trem'bl), n. [< tremble, v.] 1. Tlio 

act or state of trembling; an involuntary quiv- 
ering or shivering as from cold or fear. 

There stood Emmy in a tremble. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, lxv. 

2. 2)1. A form of disease or diseased condition 
in man or animals, characterized by continued 
trembling or tremulousness; specifically, in 
some parts of the United States, a disease of 
domestic animals, under peculiar local condi- 
tions, affecting the quality of the milk and flesh, 
and known as milk-sickness when communicated 
through these to human beings. See milk-sick- 
ness. 


The flesh of an animal suffering from trembles, or in the tremendously (tre-men'dus-li), (idv. In a tre- 
prodromic stages of trembles, would also produce the dis- mendous manner; in a manner to awe or aston- 
easc. Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, V. 9. igh witll exceSR i V0 force or magnitude. 

Workers in mercury . . . arc apt to suffer from a pecu- -fcremendOUSneSS (tre-men'dus -nes), 11 . The 
liar form of shaking pals}. known j.s “ the trembles, oi pl . 0 pe rty of being tremendous. 


‘the trembles,' 

mercurial tremor. Encyc. Brit., XIX. 277. 

All of a tremble, trembling all over ; in a state of gen- 
eral agitation or excitement. [Colloq.] 

Mrs. Gill . . . came ,l all of a tremble," as she said her- 
self. Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, xx. 

tremblement (trem'bl-ment), n. [< F. trcmblc- 
mvnt (= Pr. trcmolamcnt), a trembling oi quak- 
ing, < trembler , tremble : see tremble and -matt.] 
1. In music, a trill or shake. — 2. A tremor; a 
quivering. [Rare.] 

The wood . . . 

Thrills in leafy tremblement, 

Liken heart that, after climbing, beateth quickly through 
content. Mrs Browning, Lost Bower, st. 4. 


Tremex (tre'meks), n. [NL. (Jurine, 1807), ir- 
reg. < Gr. rpl/ya, a hole.] 1. A notable genus 
of hymenoptcrous insects, of the family Uroce- 
ridie, separated from the typical genus Uroccrus 
only by the venation of the wings. T.columba is 
a large and handsome North American horntail, the larva 
of which bores the trunks of shade-trees, particularly the 
maple, and is known as the pigeon-tremex. 

2. [Z. e.] A horntail of this genus: as, the 
pigeon-Zrewex. 

tremolando (trem-o-lan'do), adv. [It., ppr. of 
tremolarc , tremble:* see tremble.'] In music, in 
a tremulous manner; in a manner character- 
ized by a tremolo. Also tremando. 


[< It ^emolante: 


mola, ti valley near Airolo in the Alps, where 

• 1 ..... It .-4-0 n a : 


ei 

fear.* 

Those base submissions that the covetous mammonist, 
or cowardly trembler, drudges under. 

Hammond, Works, IV. 479. (Latham.) 
Well bad the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day’s disasters in his morning face. 

Goldsmith, Des. Vil. f 1. 199. 

2. [<•«;>.] One of a religious sect of tlio time 
of Queen Elizabeth. Imp. Diet . 

These quaint-primitive dissemblers 
In old Queen Bess's days called Tremblers. 

Hudibras Iledirivtis. 

3. That which trembles or vibrates; specifical- 
ly, an automatic vibrator used for making and 
breaking tlio circuit of an induction-coil; an 
electric bell. 

Audible signals are given . . . on board the locomotive 
by a trembler bell. Jour. Franklin Inst., CXXI. G9, Supp. 

trembling-jock, trembling-jocky (trem'bling- 
jok, -jok"i), ii. Tlio quaking-grass, liriza media , 
supposed to boobuoxioustomico. [Prov. Eng.] 

tremblingly (trcm'bling-li), adv. In a trem- 
bling manner; tremulously. 

Tremblingly slie stood, 

And on the sudden dropp’d. 

Shak., A. and C., v. 2. 3-40. 

trembly (trem'bli), a. [< tremble 4- -j/ 1 .] 
Trembling; tremulous. [Colloq.] 

So frankly coy, so full of trembly confidences. 

Lowell, Birch Tree. 

She [a rabbit) sot tbar cz upright an’ trembly ez me. 

M. N. Murfrce, Great Smoky Mountains, xiil. 

Tremella (tre-mcl'a), n. [NL. (Fries), so called 
in allusion to the gelatinous texture of the 
plants; < L. trcmcrc , tremble, 4- dim. -clla.] A 
genus of gelatinous hymenomycetous fungi, 
typical of the order Tremcllinc ic, having a non- 
papillate hymenium which surrounds the whole 
of the fungus. Seo Jairg-buttcr. 

Tremellinese (trem-e-lin'e-e), w. pi. [NL., < 
Tremella 4- -incse.] An order of hymenomyce- 
tous fungi. They arc gelatinous, of not very definite 
form, commonly of wavy outline, and are saprophytic on 
old and dead wood. Also Tremellini. 

tremellineous (trom-o-lin'e-us), n. In hot., be- 
longing, pertaining to, or resembling fungi of 
the group Trcmcllincse. 

tremelloid (trem'o-loid), a. [< Tremella + 
-aid.] In hot., resembling the fungus 'Tremella 
in substance; jelly-like. 

tremellose (trem'e-los), a. [< L. trcmcrc , tram- 
bio, 4- -clla + -osc.] In hot., jelly-like ; shaking 
like jolly; of a gelatinous consistence. 


the mineral was discovered) 4- -ite 2 .] A vari- 
ety of araphibolo, having usually a white to 
gray color, and occurring in fibrous or columnar 
crystalline masses. It differs from other varieties of 
amphibole in containing little or no iron, being essen- 
tially a silicate of calcium and magnesium. Also called 
grammatite. 

tremolitic (trem-o-lit'ik), a. [< trcmoliic + 
-?c.] Pertaining to or characterized by the 
presence of tremolite : as, tremolitic marble, 
tremolo (trem'o-lo), u. [It., < L. tremidus , shak- 
ing, quivering: see tremulous.] In music: (a) 
A tremulous or fluttering effect in vocal music, 
intouded to give a sentimental or passionate 
quality to the tone, but often carried to a pe- 
dantic and offensive extreme. ( b ) A similar 
effect in instrumental music, produced by a 
rapid reiteration of a tone or chord, (c) A 
similar effect in organ music, produced in the 
pipe-organ by means of a delicately balanced 
bellows attached to one of the wind-trunks, 
and in tlio reed-organ by a revolving fan. (d) 
The mechanical device in an organ by which a 
tremolo is produced ; a tremulant. The use of 
such a mechanism is usually controlled by a 
stop-knob. Also tremolant , tremulant. 
tremor (trem'or or tre'mor), n. [Formerly also 
tremour ; < OlF. tremeur, F. tremeur = Sp. Pg. 
tremor = It. tremore , < L. tremor , a shaking, a 
quivering, < trcmcrc , shake, tremble: see trem- 
ble.] 1. A shaking or quivering caused by some 
external impulse; a close succession of short 
vibratory or modulatory movements ; a state 
of trembling in a living object or substance : as, 
the tremor of the aspen-loaf. 

Moran i a, Ban aria, and Dacia 

Were with the earths like-horrid feueis shaken ; . . . 

One of theso Tremors lasted forty dayes, 

When six and twenty towTs and castles fell. 

Hey wood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 570. 

Each wave-length of light resulting from a molecular 
tremor of corresponding wave-length. 

J. N. Lockycr, Spect. Anal., p. 118. 

Modern research has shown a typical earthquake to 
consist of a series of small tremors succeeded by a shock, 
or series of shocks. J. Milne, Earthquakes, ii. 

2. An involuntary or convulsive muscular shak- 
ing, quaking, or quivering, as from weakness, 
disorder, or emotion. 

At first a tremor of silent fear . . . 

Over the hearts of the people went. 

Whittier. The Preacher. 



tremor 

No tremors through her dainty limhs did pass, 

And healthy life alone did paint her cheek. 

ll’iWicrm Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 115. 

Contortions of the face, and an irregular movement of 
the body and extremities, with tremors of greater or less 
violence. J. M. Carnochan, Operative Snrgeiy, p. 1*2S. 

3. A trembling, quivering, or quavering qual- 
ity or effect: as, a tremor of light. 

To detect, as one or another addressed me, the tremor 
of a voice which, in long-past days, had been wont to bel- 
low through a speaking-trumpet. 

Hawthorne , Scarlet Letter, Int., p. 11. 
Intention tremor, a tremor developed In ft part wlien it 
moves to do something. — Mercurial tremor, a tremu- 
lous condition of the system caused by exposure to mer- 
curial vapors; mercurial palsy; the trembles —Neural 
tremors. See neural .— Purring tremor. Same as purr- 
ing thrill (which see, under jmrrA =Syn. 2. Trepidation, 
Emotion, etc. (seo agitation), quiver, quivering, quaking. 
Sec trepidation. 

tremorless (trcm'qr-les), a. [< tumor + -levs.'] 
Free from tremor or vibration. 

The plain of the Channel sea t>ti etched flat on either 
hand of me, tremorles* as ebony. 

The Portfolio , N. S , No. 1, p. G. 

The . . . tremorlc^s atmosphere of eternal silence. 

G. Kennan, The Century, XXXV. 750. 

tremoroilS (trom'or-us), a. [< tremor + -ous.] 
Marked bv tremors ; vibrating rapidly. E. Ber- 
liner. 

tremulant (trem'ii-lunt), a. and //. [= It. trein- 
olante, < ML. tremulan(t-)s, ppr. of trcmuUirc , 
tremble: seo tumble, (T. tremulous.] I. a. 
Trembling. 

Hapless I>e Prt'zt' ; doomed to am \ i\ e long ages, to men’s 
memory, in tins faint w ay, w it h tremulent |rend tremulant] 
white rod 1 " Carlyle, French Km*., I v i 

II. n. In music, same as tnmolo (<l). 

tremillation (trem-u-la'shqn), n. [< ML. "Pv mu - 
latio(n-), < In mature, tremble: *eo tu mnlunt.] 
A trembling; a tremulous condition. [Karo.] 

I was struck with Mich a tumble tremulation that it 
was as much as thice gulps of my bnmlj lmttle could do 
to put uq chill’d blood Into its icgubii motion. 

Tom Proa n. Works, II 230 (Davies ) 

tremulous (trem'ii-lusi, <t. [= So. tn'mulo = 

Pg. tremulo = It. tumulo , tumolo, \ L. tumulus, 
shaking, qui\ering, < tnmne, shake, tremble: 
see tumble, "] 1. Trembling; shaking; quixer- 

ing; \ibruting; unsteady. 

A sola i t aim 

riecees unbounded ttlm. «Ihim least wine 
Stands tremulous. Tloon *>>n Autumn, 1. 

Ex cry lib re Is all\e with feeling and tremulous with 
radiant thought Stedman, \ let lints, p. m. 

That old tremulous laugh whn h was tmlf a tough. 

Mrs. Ultphant, l\*<»r tiuiitlein.in, \x. 

2. Lacking firmness, resolution, or courage; 
feeble; wavering; timid. 

Tin ti mlei trunnion- ChiMl.iii is c.vdly districted anil 
am. i7a d by them. Ihrayof Phrotutn Putu. 

Tho«e dr>, forlorn, tremulous sp, , hmiih of funinti nmr- 
tality which abound in e\ ur\ xillagi eoiign gallon 

// ti Stun e old town, p. 5i u 

3. Ill in tom., finely wavy: ns, a tumulou s line. 

— Tremulous poplar. S um us trenddinu jxplar. Sue 
]>oj'lar. 

tremulously (tivni'u-)us H y . adi. In a tremu- 
lous manner. 

So linger. as fmm me earth « light withdrawn, 

Deal tins h »»f Nntun, fr« mulondo bright ’ 

l.outll, Thu l.ji » Treasury. 

tremulousness (trem'u-lus lies), n. The state 
of being t ivinuloiis. 

Tremvlov-m id min l-ti-n ulfietliul} used by home 
Vocal 18 1» In highly patheth passages. 

//. Sjh net r t mui>.il Progress, p 222. 

trcnH, r. t. [M K. in n m n, < MI), tn mu u *= Ollti. 
MIIL. H. tumuit, separate, factitive of ()II(«. 
H tnnnau, MIKi. tnmu u, separate.] To sepa- 
rate. 

I ih tilth Irani iithut is tnnt. 1%*1 .Info/ , II. 212. 

tren-t, »• [Origin not ascertained.] A tisli- 
spi-ar. Ainsworth . 

trena.il, U. A lorm <*f tut nail. 

trench (trench). r. [< MK. * tniulun , * tninelun , 
tunmclu it, < OK. tnnrlur, tnmelur, K. tninelur 

— Pr. trenear, tu nelutr, truu/nur — Sp. tnnehur , 
chop, tnneur, carve, = Pg. tnnehur, carve, tun- 
nu . crack, break, = It . tnueuin , cut, curve, lieu , 
slice. Olt . Immure, trench, tnueun , trim : prop. 
< L. truueure (LL. * tnueun, ML. (after Horn.) 
trcncan), cut off, lop: see tiunenU , trunk, r. 
Hence tnnehyU., tnnehunt, intnneh, ntnueh, 
etc.] I. turns. If. To cut, as a notch, hole, 
mark, etc. ; form by cutting; carve; incise. 

Traunehe that Rtmgyun. 

Babecs Ilovh (E. E. '1’. S.), p. 205. 
Till* weak impress of love* is ah n llgure* 

Trenched in feu Shale., T. (i of V., Hi. 2. 7. 

View the wound, hy cruel knife 
Trench'd Into him. 

Fletcher , Faithful Shepherdess, Iv. 2. 
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2. To cut into; form a ditch, trench, or other 
linear depression in : as, to trench the ground 
round a camp or a fort. 

Pioneers, with spade and pickaxe arm’d, 
Fmerun the royal camp, to trench a field, 

Or cast a rampart. Milton, 1*. L., i. 077. 

And trench the strong, haul mould with the spade, 

Where never beforo a grave was made. 

Bryant, Two Graves. 

Wc found that the older trachytic lavas of the hills had 
been deeply trenched hy lateral valleys. 

A. Gcikie, Gcol. Sketches, x. 

3. In agri.j to furrow deeply, especially with 
the spade; dig deeply and turn over thorough- 
ly by means of n succession of contiguous 
trenches. 

In order to expedite the growth of ivy, the ground, pre- 
viously to planting, should bo trenched two feet deep. 

Sci. Amer., N. S., LVIII. 204. 

4. In eabinet-makimj and the like, to work with 
a long continuous groove, as a rail which is to 
bo fitted upon tho heads of a series of bars or 
balusters. 

II. intrans. 1. To cut ; slash. 

Temir the stout 
Rider who with sharpo 
Trenehinn blade of bright steele 
Hath made his fiercest foes to feele . . . 

The sticngth of his braue light anne. 

Puttcnham, Arte of Eng. Pocsie (cd. Arher), p. 107. 

2. Specifically, to form a trench or trenches; 
proceed by or ns if by means of trendies. 

An underground passage constructed hy trenching down 
from tho smface. Encyc. Brit., XXIII. (522. 

3. To encroach ; infringe ; obtrude as if by cut- 
ting into something: used of conduct, expres- 
sion, or the like, usually with on or upon: ns, 
to tnnrh upon another’s rights. Also intrench. 

The hoy with buttons, and the hasket-wcncli, 

To vent their wares into my works do trench t 

B. Jomon, Time Vindicated. 

Madam, I am hold 

To trench so far upon your privacy. 

Massinyer, bashful Lover, i. 1. 

4f. To reach out ; extend; tend. 

Mnny times the things deduced to Judgment may he 
" meiim "and “tuuni,” when the reason and couscqticnco 
thereof may trench to point of estate. 

Bacon, Judicature (ed. ]S*>7). 
= Syn. 3. Encroach uj»m, fifrinye, etc. Sec trespass. 

trench (trench), n. [< MK. trench, trenehc , < 
( >1*\ m trenehc, a trench (of. OK. trenehc, tranche, a 
slice, also a pruning-knife) (OK. also trenelue, 
K. tranche t = It. t rnura, a trench), < trencher, 
cut : see trench, a.] 1. A narrow excavation of 
considerable length cut into the earth; a deep 
furrow nr ditch. In ngiieiilture trenches nre made for 
drainage for loosening tin' soil deeply, for certain kinds 
of planting, etc. In military operations trenches con- 
stitute the parallels or rippioaehes used for the shelter of 
bc'degim; troops, ns before a fortified place, nr for piotcc- 
thin and deft use, as in nn intrenched camp. If the ground 
is hard or rocky, trenches nre ral«ed siIkivc It with fas- 
tinis, hags of earth, etc. . but If the earth can he easily- 
dug, then a ditch or way U sunk, and edged with a para- 
jh t, next to the cm my, formed hy the earth throw n out of 
the ditch. The depth of the trench, form of the para- 
pet, etc , \ary according to the purjx>se or occasion. 

There is a very strong and great Castle, im Ironed with 
exceeding deepe tmic/o s and a strong wall. 

Crudities I. 0. 

2f. A lane or rotul cut through shrubbery or 
woods. 

And in a trench fortli in the park goth she. 

Chauct r. Squire’s Talc, 1. 3>4. 

Returns of a trench. See r.furni. - Tail of the 
trenches, see fni/i. - To mount tho trenches, to 
mount guard In the tienelus: usually done at night —To 
open tho trenches, to begin to form the lines of approach 
to a fortified place To scour tho trenches, to make 
a sally upon the guard, force them to give way, drive oil 
the working party, break down the parapet, fill up the 
tienehe**, and spike the cannon. Wilhelm, Mil. Encyc. 

trenchancy ( t rcn'elmn-si ), n. [< trenchun(t) + 
-ri/.] Tho stnto or quality of being trenchant ; 
sharpness; keenness; causticity. 

Mrs. Elsmerc was old enough to know what Importance 
to attach to the trenchancy ot eighteen. 

Mrs. Humphry ll’urd, Robert Elsmerc, Iv. 

trenchant (iron 'chant), a. r< ME. trenchant , 
tre nehunnt, < OK. trenchant , K. tranchant , ppr. 
of trencher, cut: seo trench , t\] 1. Cutting; 

sharp; keen. 

By his belt he bnar a long panadc. 

Ami of a Bwcrd ful trenchant was the blade. 

Chaucer, Reeve’s Tale, 1. 10 
Let not the virgin’s cheek 

Make soft thy trenchant sword. 

Shak., T. of A., Iv. 3. 115. 

2. Penetrating; energetic; downright. 

I too have longed for trenchant force, 

And w III like a dividing spear. 

M. Arnold, Switzerland, iv., A Farewell. 


trencher-coat 

Sworn foe of Cant, lie smote it down 
With trenchant wit unsparing. 

Whittier, Randolph of Roanoke. 

The . . . sun was warm, and the air was bland, with 
only now- and then a trenchant breath from the Alps. 

JIowclls , Venetian Life, xviii. 

That trenchant policy of “reconstruction” which fol- 
lowed close upon the termination of the war. 

W. Wilson, Cong. Gov., i. 

3. Specifically, in zool., sectorial, as a molar 
or premolar; sharp-edged: as, tho trenchant 
canines of a saber-toothed tiger. 

trenchantly (tren'chant-li), adv. In a trench- 
ant manner; cuttingly; sharply; keenly. 

trench-cart (trench 'kart), ii, Milit., a cart 
adapted to pass along the trenches, to dis- 
tribute ammunition and other supplies. It is 
mounted on low wheels so as not to be exposed 
to the enemy’s fire. 

trench- cavalier (trench'kav-a-ler*), n. Milit., 
a high parapet of gabions, fascines, earth, etc., 
erected by besiegers upon tho glacis to com- 
mand and enfilade the covered way of a for- 
tress. 

trencher 1 (tren'chcr), n. [< ME. # trcnchour, < 
OK. *fraic//C'or(ML. reflex trcnchcator), < trench- 
er , cut : seo trench, v. In def . 2 taken as < trench , 
r., + -crL] If. One who carves at table; 
also, one who carves at a side-table for the 
company. 

I was not horn, I take it, for a trencher , 

Nor to cspouRC my mistress’ dairy-maid. 

Fletcher (and another). Noble Gentleman, iii. 1. 

2. One who cuts or digs trenches; a trench- 
digger or -maker. 

All these works were executed hy the soldiers, who 
showed themselves excellent trenchers. 

Comte de Paris, Civil War in America (trails.), I. 31)7. 

trencher 2 (tren'chcr), n. [< ME. trcnchcrc, 
trcnchor , trcnchour , < OK. trcnchoir, trcncheoir , a 
trencher, lit. a cutting-place, < trencher, cut: see 
trench , /*.] 1. A wooden plato or platter (origi- 
nally a square piece of board or slice of wood) 
for the table or tho kitchen. Trenchers of some form 
were used at table till a late period, at fir«t by all classes 
and afterward by the common peoplu, either to be eaten 
from or for the cutting up of food ; and the number of 
changes of them during a meal in early times was regu- 
lated hy personal rank. Trenchers ami plates nre some- 
times mentioned together in later writings, the food being 
probably served fiom the former to the latter. 

'J bus ye shall seme your soueraync: Iayc [six or eight] 
trenchours, «V yf lie ho of a lower degro (or] estate, layc 
fyue trenchours, A y f he he of low or degre, foure trenchours, 
•V of an other degre, thru trenchours. 

Babecs Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 274. 

We had no napkins nor change of trenchers, and drunk 
out of caithen pitchers and wooden dishes. 

J’cpy*, Diary, Oct. 20, 1003. 

To heap the trencher and to fill the caup of an idle 
blackguard ne'ci-do-wccl. Scott, Pirate, iv. 

2f. A slice of bread used as a platter to lay 
food upon, as thin cakes of bread still are in 
some countries. Such slices of bund were either 
eaten after the meat placed upon them, or, as commonly 
among the lich, thimvn into an alms-basket, with other 
leadings, for tho poor. 

leaves at this period [the 14th century] were made of a 
secondary quality of Hour, and these were first pared, and 
then cut into thick slices, which weie called in French 
tmnehoirs, and in English trenchers, because they were to 
he curved upon. Wriyht, Homes of Other Days, xi. 

3. That which trenchers contain ; food; hence, 
tin* pleasures of tho table : often used attribu- 
tive ly. 

Those frr/ir/irr philosophers which in the later age of 
the Roman state weie usually in the houses of great per- 
sons. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 

The trencher fury of n liming parasite. 

Milton, Church-Government, Pref., ii. 

4. Same ns tir»clicr-caj > — Trencher salt-celJar. 

See salt-ci llar. 

trencher-breadt (tren'eber-bred), v. [< ME. 
trcnchor bride; < trencher - + bread*.'] A kind 
of conrso bread, slices of which were used as 
plates for other food at table. See trencher-, 2. 

Item, that the Trcnchor Brcdc he maid of the ileal e as 
itcurnmyth Dome the Milne. 

quoted in Babecs Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 125, Index. 

trencher-buffoont (tren'clier-bu-fbn // ), n. One 
who amuses persons at their moals; the wag 
of a company. 

trencher-cap (tren'eli6r-knp), v. A cap of tho 
peculiar form worn by professors and students 
at some universities; a mortar-board. 

trencher-chaplaint (tren'cber-chap' irin), ii. A 
domestic chaplain. Jlci/liu. 

trencher-coat (tren'ehcV-kot), n. In (/Udine/, n 
preparatory coating applied before the gold- 
leaf is laid on. It consists of Armenian bole, 
bloodstone, and galena, mixed up in water, with 
a little olive-oil. 



trencher-critic 

trencher-critic (trcn'clier-krit''ik), n. A per- 
son curious in cookery and table-servico ; a 
gourmet, 

trencher-flyt (tven'eliur-fli), n. One wlio haunts 
the tables of others; a parasite. 

Or otherwise delighted 
In keeping Dogs and IIoiscs, or by hearing 
His trencher-Flics about his table jearing. 
Heytvood, Dialogues (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 171), 

trencher-friend (treii'chcr-frcnd), n. Ouo who 
flatters another for the sake of a place at his 
table ; a sponger. 

You fools of fortune, trencher- friends , time's flies ! 

Shale., T. of A., tii. 6. IOC. 
trencher-knight (tren'chOr-nit), it. A serving- 
man attending at table ; a waiter. 

Some trcnchcr-knight , some Dick, 

That smiles his cheek in years, and knows the trick 
To mnke my lady laugh. Shale., L. L. L., v. 2. 404. 

trencher-law (tron'ehor-lii), n. The regulation 
of diet; dietetics. 

IVlien spleenisli morsels emm the Raping maw, 
Withouten diet's care, or trencherman'. 

Bp. Halt, Satires, IV. iv. 21. 

trencher-loaft (tren'chM-lof), n. [< ME. 
trcnchourc lofc; < trencher - + lunf l.] Same 
as trcnclicr-hreM. 

Ye muste liauo tltre pantry knyncs, one knyfe to square 
trcnchourc lottes, an oilier to he a chyppcre, tlietliynle 
shall be sharpe to make sniothe trcncliout es 

Babers Book (E. C. T. S-), p. 2G5. 

trencherman (trcn'cher-rnnn), pi. trencher- 
men (-men). 1. An enter: with a qualifying 

word noting tho degree of appetite: as, a poor 
trencherman. 

You had musty victual, and lie hath ltolp to eat it , lie 
is a very valiant trencher-man. Shale , Much Ado, i. l, 51. 
2f. A cook. Johnson. 

Pallndius assuring hint that hco hail already been more 
fed by his discourses than lie could hec hj the skiliullest 
trenchermen of Media. Sir I’. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 

3. A tnhie-companion ; a trencher-mate. 

Mr. tVagg, the celebrated wit, and a led-captain ami 
trencher-man of my Lord Steyne. 

Thaclecray, Vanity 1’air, II 

trencher-mate (treii'cliCT-iiiat), a. A tahle- 
companion; a guest at dinner or other meal. 

These trencher-mates . . . frame to then wives a way 
more pleasant. Hooker, Ecclos. polity, \. 2. 

trencher-plate (tren'eher-plat), a. In eernm., 
an earthenware plate of a special pattern, very 
flat and having a small rim, made by different 
potters of the eighteenth century. "Jt trill, II. 
<5d0. 

trenchmoret (treneli'mor), a. [Proh. < OF. 

* trcnchc-morc , " trancliimorc , a fanciful name, 
alluding to the rough swashing manner of the 
dancers, < trcnelur, cut, + More, a Moor (of. 
morris-ilancc) ; ef. OF. Ir/tncht montaigne, a 
swash-mountaiu, a swash-buckler, lit. ‘eut- 
mouutain. 1 ] 1. An old English country-danec, 
of a lively and boisterous character, common 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

I’ray you, ilo not disturb ’em, sir; here lie such youths 
Will make you start, if they but dance their trenchmoret. 

Fletcher , Pilgi mi, iv 3. 
2. Music for sucli a dance, which was in triple 
or sextuple rhythm. 

trenchmoret (trench 'mor), r. ?. [< (renrhmorc, 
?/.] To perform the dance so called ; dnneo the 
trenchmore. 

Mark, he doth courtesy, and salutes a block — 

Will seem to wonder at a W eat hei cock, 

Trenchmore v, ith apes, play music to an owl. 

Marston, Satires, ii. 93. 

trenchourf, trenchurt, a. See trencher*. 
trench-plow (trench'plou), it. A form of plow 
for opening land to a greater depth than that 
of common furrows; a ditching-plow. Imp. 
Viet. 

trend 1 (trend), v. [< ME. iron tint, < AS. *7rat- 
dan (found only in doriv. u-ircndlian) = MLG. 
trenden , roll; cf. OFries. triad, trumt = MLG. 
triiit, trait , round, =rSw. Dan. trind , round (Dan. 
irindty around); MD. * trent = MLG. treat, a 
ring, circle; whence in the adverbial phrase 
MLG. vvunc dot trait , wn trent , LG. umtrcnt = 
D. omireni = Sw. Dan. omtrent, around. Cf. 
trcndle , trundle.’] I, intrans . If. To turn; re- 
volve ; roll. 

Menyngc hath cause fyrsto & pryncypally of Irendynnc 
aboute of huucn. 

Bartholom/cm Anglicus, Dc Proprictatibus Itcrum 
I(trans., ed. Wynkyn dc Wordc, 1494), ix. 

2f. To travel round or along a region, tract, 
etc., at its edge; skirt; coast. 

You shall trend about the very North erne and most 
Easterly point of all Asia. Hakluyt's Voyaycs, I. 437- 
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Tills Caravan , . . durst not by themselves venture over 
the main Dcsarts: which all this while we had trented 
along, and now were to passe thorow. 

Sandys, Travailes, p. 107. 

3. To have a general course or direction; stretch 
or incline; run: as, the American coast trends 
southwest from Nova Scotia to Florida. 

Vnder the name of India, heere we comprehend all that 
Tract betwecnelndusand tliePersian Empire on the West, 
vnto China Eastward, as it trendeth betwixt the Tartarian 
and the Indian Seas. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 452. 

Where the river trends westward into the main he set 
up a memoiial cross. Bancroft, Hist. U. S., I. 91. 

4. Figuratively, to have a general tendency or 
proclivity; incline; lean; turn. Seo trend 1 , 
7?., 2. 

The discussion with his philosophic Egeria now trended 
away from theology in the direction of politics, or, as we 
now say, sociology. E. Doicdcn, Shelley, I. 16-1. 

5. In <7 coil, and mining, same as strike , 5. 

II, traits. 1. Tocausototurnorroll. [Bare 
or obsolete.] 

Eat him rollcn and trenden withinne hymself the lylit 
of his inward sv Iite. Chaucer, Boethius, iii. meter 11. 
Not farre beneath i* th’ valley as she trends 
IIci silver sti came. 

IK. Brmcnc, Britannia s Pastorals, ii. 3. (Nares.) 
2f. To follow tho course or direction of; coast 
along. 

We trended the said land about 9. or 10. leagues, hoping 
to Unde some good harborutigh. 

Hakluyts Voyaycs, III. 200. 
trend 1 (trend), n. [< trend 1 , c.j 1. A general 
course or direction ; inclination of tho course 
of something toward a particular lino or point. 

All 

The trend of the coast lay hard and black. 

Whittier, Tent on the Beach. 
On inn to the u esterly trend of the valley and its vast 
depth, there is a prc.it difference between the climates of 
tlto north and south sides. The Century, XL. 407. 

2. A general tendency or proclivity; a final 
drift or bent ; an ultimate) inclination. 

What can support the dogma against the trend of Set ip* 
tnre'' Bibliotheca Sacra, XLTII. 571. 

I have quoted these feu* examples to siioir the trend of 
opinion in respect to certain forms of atrophy. 

Alien, and Neurol., XI. 308. 

3. .V mil., the thickening of an anchor-shank 
as it approaches the arms. — 4. A current or 
Btvoam. lhtUintU. [Prov. Eng.] 

trend- (trend;, r. I. [Perhapsfor Iren, soparato: 
see Iren k] To cleanse, as wool. Also trent. 
[Local, Eng.] 

trend 2 (trend), n. [See trend-, t\] Clean or 
cleansed wool. [Local. Eng.] 
trender (tron'der), it. [< trend- + -cri.] One 
whose business is to freo wool from its filth. 
[Local, Eng.] 

trendle (tren'dl), «. [< ME. trcndcl, trcnilil, 
trcndyl, trcndull, trindcl, < AS. trcndcl, tricndcl, 
try u del (= MLG. trcndcl, trindcl = MHG. trcn- 
dcl), a roller, roll, wheel, < ' trendan , roll: seo 
trend 1 , v., trcndlc, v. The noun also appears in 
tho variant forms trindtc and trundle, q. v.] 1. 

That which turns or rolls, as a hall, a wheel, or 
the like; a roller; a trundle. 

Illr Enc ns a trcndvll turned full rounde, 
fllrst on hir fader, for fcarc that bIic hade, 

And sclhyn on tliat setnely with a sad willc. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 453. 
Ami Y schall cunipas as a round trcndil in thi cumpassc. 

M’yclif, Isn. xxix. 3. 

2. A brewers’ cooler. [Prov. Eng.] — 3. Tho 
turning-beam of a spindle. Ilalliwcll. 
trendlef (tren'dl), r. [< j\EE. trend lot, trendilen , 
trind ten, < AS. *trcndUan (in comp, d-trcndlian), 
tripidylian (in pp. tryndylcd) (r= MHG. trcndclcn , 
ir hidden f trcndcln ), roll, turn ; freq. of trend 1 , or 
from the noun trcndlc. Tho vorb also appears 
in the variant forms trindtc , trundle , q. v.] I. 
intrans . 1. To revolve upon an axis; turn round. 

A tl.yngc that trenlyth ronnde nbowte chaungytli not 
place t-*wchynge id the hole, but . . . towcliynge partyes 
tlierof y* trenlyth rounde nbowte. 

Bartholoin/cus Anylicus, Dc IToprietatibus Eernm 
[(trans., ed. Wynkyn dc Wordc, 1491), lx. 

2. To roll along; trundle; bowd. 

The hedde trendild on the horde. 

Ouy of Wariviclc, ed. Zupitza (E. E. T. S ), 1. 3712. 
A tlckcll treasure, like a trendlynye ball. 

Gascoigne, Fruits of War. 

II. trans. To roll. 

Y saws a sweuen, and it seemed to me as a loof of bar- 
lich maad undlr asslien to be trendlid and into the tentis 
of Madyan to goo dottn. Wyclif, Judges vii. 13. 

trendledt, a. [ME. Ircndlcd, < AS. * trcndclcd , 
tryndylcd; ns trendle + -e<7 2 .] Rounded like a 
wheel. Ilcl. Antiq., I. 225. . 
trenkett, Jt. An old spelling of trinhctl. 


trepanize 

trennel (tren'l), n. A corrupt, form of treenail. 
trent 1 (trent), v. i. Same as trend 2 . 
trent 2 ) (trent), n. [< ME. trent, trente, <. OF.(and 
F.) trenlc, thirty, < L. trig into, thirty: see thirty.'] 
The number thirty; a trental. 

On the morwe to seie a trent of massesatte same ffreres. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 8. 

trental (tren'tal), n. [< ME. trental, trcntel, < 
OF. trcntel, trental (ML. reflex trentale), a tren- 
tal, set of thirty masses (ML. *trigintatia, pi.), 

< trente, thirty, < L. trUjinia, thirty: see treat 2.] 
A collection or series of anything numbering 
thirty; specifically, a service of thirty masses 
for a deceased person in the Roman Catholic 
Church on as many successive days, or former- 
)j' somotimes in one day. Also rarely trigintal. 

11 T rentals," seyde he, “ deliveren fro penaunce 
Hirfreendes soules, as wel olde as yonge.” 

Chaucer, Summotier's Tale, 1. It. 

A trental (thirty) of mosses used to he offered up for 
almost evety one on the burial day. 

Rock, Church of our Fathers, ii. 501, note. 

trente-et-quarante (tront'fi-ka-ront' ), n. [F., 
lit. ‘thirty and forty 1 : trente, < L. triginta, 
thirty (seo trent-)-, ct, < L. ef, and; quarantc, 

< L. quadraginta, forty: see thirty and forty.] 
The game of rouge-et-noir. 

Trenton limestone. See limestone. 
trepan 1 (tre-pan'), n. [Formerly trepans; < OF. 
trepanc , Fl trepan — Sp. trepano = Pg. tre - 
pano = It. trepano, trapano, < ML. trepannm, 
prop. * trypamim , < Gr. rp'mra vov, a borer, an au- 
ger, a surgeons’ trepan, < Tpmrau, bore, < rpvna, 
rpitiri/, bole, < rphruv, turn.] 1. An instrument 
for boring; a borer. Specillcally — (at) An engine 
formerly used in sieges for piercing or making holes in 
the walls. 

And their th* Inginers haue the Trepan drest. 

And reared vp the Ramme for battery best. 

Hudson, tr. of Du Bartas’s Judith, iii. 
(b) The name given by the French to a boring-tool used 
for sinking wells and mining shafts to great depths and 
sometimes of great dimensions. 

2. An instrument, in the form of a crown-saw, 
used by surgeons for removing parts of the 
bones of tlie skull, in order to relieve the brain 
from pressure or irritation. The trephine is an 
improved form of this instrument. See cuts 
under crown-saw and trephine. 
trepan 1 (tre-pan'), v. t.\ pret. and pp. trepanned , 
ppr. trepanning. [Formerly also trepanc ; < OF. 
trepaner , F. trepaner , trepan; from the noun.] 
To perforate by a trepan, especially by tho sur- 
gical trepan; operate on with a trepan. -Tre- 
panned brush, a drawn brush having tlie holes for the 
bristles drilled partially through the stock to meet lateral 
holes drilled ftom the edge or end. The tufts of bristles 
arc drawn into these holes by strong silk or thread passing 
through the laterals, which holes are then plugged up and 
tho whole polished. See draivn brush, under draum. 
trepan 2 , n. and v. See trapan . 
trepanation (trop-a-na'shon), n. [< F. trepana- 
tion , < trepaner , trepan: see trepan 1 , r.] Tlie 
operation of trepanning ; the process of perfo- 
rating tho skull with the trepan or trephine, 
or by other means. 

Inoculation from the bulb produces rabies in ten and 
kills in fifteen days after trepanation. 

Nature, XXXVIT. 3G0. 

trepanef, ». and v. An obsolete form of trepan 1 . 
trepang(tre-pang'),tt. [Also tripang; < Malay 
tripang.] A kind of edible holothurian, as 
Uolothuria cdulis ; a sea-slug, sea-cucumber, 
sea-pudding, or beche-de-mer; also, such holo- 
thurians as a commercial product, prepared for 
food. Trcpang is found chiefly on coral reefs in the East- 
ern seas, and is highly esteemed for food in China, where 
it is imported in large quantities. The animal is repul- 
sive, somewhat resembling a stout worm in shape, hut 



Trepang ( HototUuria cdulis). 


having rows of processes on its body, and others radiated 
about tho mouth. It varies in length from C to 24 inches. 
Much skill and care are required in the operation of cur- 
ing, which is performed by gutting and boiling these sea- 
slugs, and spreading them out on a perforated platform 
over a wood-fire (or sometimes in the sun) to dry. Sun- 
dried trepangs are in special request in China for making 
soups Tlie flshciy is carried on in numerous localities in 
the Indian Ocean, in tho Eastern Archipelago, and on tho 
si i ores of Australia. 

trepanize (trep'an-ix), v. prot. and pp. trepan- 
ized, ppr. trepanizing. [< irejmn 1 + -izo.] To 
trepan. 

Sonic have been cured . . . by trepanizing the scull, or 
drawing lione9 from it. 

Jcr. Taylor , Miseries of Temporal life. 




trepanner 

trepanner 1 (try-pan'vr), n. £< trepan* + -cA] 
One who operated surgically with the trepan 
or trephine. 


u trepan* on opening in the skull for relieving 
the brain from compression or irritation. — 2, 
The method o£ making trepanned brushes 
(which see, under trej/ani, r.). 
trepanning-elevator (trv-pan'iug-el'o-vil-tor), 
«. In surg., a lever for raising the portion of 
bone detached by a trepan or trephine, 
trepgeth w. Same as trchuchet. 
trephine (tre-fen' or t re-fin' ), n. £< F. trephine; 
appar. intended for m lrtpine, an arbitrary dim. 
of trepan, trepan: see trepan*.] An improved 
form of the trepan, consisting of a cylindrical 
saw with a handle placed transversely, like 
that of u gimlet, and having a sharp steel point 
called the center-pin. This phi may Lo fixed and 
removed at pleasure, and stands In tlie center of the 
circle formed by the saw, projecting a little below Its 
edge. The center-pin is 
fixed In tlie skull, and 
forms on axis round 
which thu circular edge 
of the saw rotates, and us 
soon as the teeth of the 
uw have made a circa- 
lar groove In which they 
can work steadily the 
ccnUr-pIn Is removed. 

Thu t aw is made to cut 
through the bone, not by 

a series of complete m- ..... 

tatlons such as are* made by the trepan, but by rapid half- 
rotations alternately to tlie right and left. The trephine 
Is used especially In Injuries of the head, and in cases, 
chiefly of abocc&9. resulting from Injuries, in wliich the 
removal of the morbid material or ol a new growth Is 
ntcL'Ssary. The use of the trephine, which was gradually 
being abandoned, lias of late years come into prominence 
again, in consD'itumce of thu ULmu' ' * * ’ 






Trrj-hinc. 

A, cron a or sphc.-ic.d saw : ff, cca'-tx- 
(•Inforgulia^ lfce u>; A. screw f-r 
a tus fciaent ii the fchaak to a 
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Irfrvr.it er irjrizjc vpen tcta&i a breaking into; hence 
U I, a much etzueger won! tban ifcc-*e that precede It. 
Traatjrat b monger anil plainer Hill, meaning to walk 
acnidthe bonmlary. ns of another 1 * rights. Jnlnulr ujr-u 
suggests lapedsllrtlist one la unwelcome, ami gocuhere 
regsrJ lot other? rights, as ol pitracy, or the tease ot 

shame. shoelilforbM him to premia. 

trespass (trcs'pas), ». [< ME. trispas, < Ot. 
trespus, departure, F. trijias, deei-ase, = Er. 
traspas, trespns = Sp. trasjmsu = Eg. trot pussa, 
trespasso = It. trapaao, departure,, decease, 
digression, trespass; from the verb.] 1. Un- 
lasvful or forbidden entrance or passage; offen- 
sive intrusion of bodily presence. See 3 (6). 

“There Is neither knight or squire," saU the pituler, . . . 
“bare make a trespass to the town ot Wakeflelit." 

JUly Finder of Waktfitld CChiM's b a ll a d *, V . 203), 

2. An aggressive or active offense against law 
or morality ; the commission ot any wrongful 
or improper act; an offense; a sin: as, a tres- 
pass against propriety. 

Von hath he qotckencA who were dead In trespasses ami 

K in*. £ph. IL 1. 

Be plainer with me, let mu know my ircipau 
By its uwn visage. SAah, ff. X.,L2.i^5. 

In 14M ... 2»orthumbti load's treason was condoned 
as a trupM only. flutes, Cuoit. Hist, 8 572. 

3. In fair, in a general seme, any transgression 
not amount mg to felouv or misprision of felony. 
Specifically— fa) An Injury’’ to the perron, property, or 
rights of another, with farce; either actual or implied: 

. technically calltd Uctpait rfrt aruis. In this stnse It !□- 

. ... . ,... . ry nc , /t? m dada wrongs Immediately InJuxiuuj even when tlicforcc 

tresaylei (tre» ul). U. [\ OF. trcuaylc (F. trt- Ii ouly constructive; as In the catlcfcg away of a servant. 
safari, ). < tres (< L. tres, fri-), three, *r atcul, (6) A wrongful entry upon land uf miothLr: specifically 



Astnpa VuCjo iTrtrcn arntMuauCt). 


Treroninse (tjrc-rp-ni'ne), n. j)/.__[NL. (G. B. 


Gray, 1S10), < Treron + -ins f.J 
ubfi “ * “ " 


The trerons as 

u subfamily of ColuinlitUe. 
tresauncet, n. [ME., also tresaicnec, tresawne, 
1 resale nt? t tresens; < OF. (resaiire (ML. tram- 
ceucta, transeenna), perhaps nit. < L. trametn- 
dcre, climb over: seo traiisciinK] A passage; 
a corridor. Prompt Parc., p. 502. 

Wi a iirircc yard to a kccliyn, rr< a truaunee between 
lire hall and thu fcccliyn. A*, and Q-, 7th Hr., VEL 6L 


. . — — , — , . . « , , lorciuic xre*pau. casun? uuus* upon ii, cuultiuv; om . 

Ins gmndfalliL-i-s grandfather, to recover lands cute to bo upon it, or otherwise interfering with ibpu- 
of which he had been deprived by an abate- teuton 1* equally to. 


uvcrlc* made In ccrclirat 

locallratloiL 

trephine (tro-ffn' or tre-fin'), r. t; pret. and 
■ill. trephined, ppr. trcphiminj. [< trephine, nj 
To operate upon with n trephine; trepan, 
trepnine-saw (trc-fciiVO, N. Broadly, a crown- 
saw; more specifically, a small erown-sawused 
by surgeons m trephining: a trephine, 
trepld (trep'id), o. [= "Sp. trfpido = Pc. It. 
trrpidn, < L. trrpiiiun. agitated, anxious, < tro- 
lure (found only in 3d ikts. sing, trepil), turn, 
= <ir. riiiznt, turn t > ult. E. trope, tropic, etc.). 
The negative intrepid is inu-li more common.] 
Tremliiing from fear or terror; quaking: op- 
ptmed to intrepid. 

look at the prior Iltth- ireuid --nature, panting and 
hctptcK* under the great i >ei-: 

Thaekrny. Viigtniaiii, lxx. 

trepidation (trei-i-dii'shnn). n. [< OF. in ui- 

rtnUon. F, trepidation =a tip. tnp.'lncioii s= Pg. 
tr.pirlafSo = It. Irfinrlrttimit. < ],. trepidntio in-), 
alarm, trembling. < trrjiidtirr. bit n-y with alarm, 
be agitated witfi fear, treiubli . < trepidun. agi- 
tated, anxious: see trepid.] 1. Tremulous agi- 
tation; perturbation ; alarm. 

Them lucth to In* more (nj/iJatirm in court upon the 
first breaking out of trouble than were fit. 

Ua^ii, seditious and TiouMca (cd. ISS7X 

2. A trembling of the* limbs, as in jiamlytie af- 
fections.*- 3. A vibratory motion; a vibration. 

It cometh to piss In mas3lre bodies that they have cer- 
tain irtpidatioiis ami waverings before they fix and settle. 

Eacon, Ailvonccmcut of Learning, IL 

4. In anr. astrou., a libration of the eighth 
sphere.', or a motion which the Ptolemaic sys- 
tem ascribes to the firmament to account for 
ei-rtaiu jib enouifna, especially precession, really 
due tn motions of the axis of the earth. 

That crystalline sphere whose balance weighs 
The trepidation talk d, aud that first moved. 

iliilon, F. L, 111* 

«=SyiL L Tremor, Emotion, etc. (see agitation), flutter, 
truiuulousnctt, dlscomjwsure. 
trepidity (tre-pid'i-ti), n. [< trepid + -if Jj 
The state of being tropid ; trepidation; timid- 
ity: opposed to in trepii ti ty. [Hare . ] 

Treron I trS'ron). «. [NL. (Vieillot, 1816 ), < Gr. 
rpi tl iui\ timorous, shy. < rpiii 1 , flee in fear.] 1. 
An extensive genus of Old World fruit-pigeons; 
the gwon pigeons, o hie fly of Asia aud Africa. 
Tin* limit- of the Kvnui v.iry much, as m my molcrn gun- 
era hat •• itn dutachud ;*» >1 SL-paratuly ruined. The tru- 
runsiirv lolnly ol anci jilumaae bliadtng lute lavender 
and mat -n, and vurlt-1 » i* 1 1 yellow, orange, or scarlet In 
mime i»lsi - 1 * They uv l*: « a • rinus and ai lioriix le, and fee*! 
inn »t It ■ ■ Kift frulu. 1' i mtpiineiuiM |» a charaeteriitlc 
hjieclLS ( the genus hi H- must restricted sense. Alsu 
colled Vtui hk Pee cot m uxt column, 
o - - 


zuout happening on the ancestor's death, 
tresont, ». -Vn obsolete form of treason. 
tresort, tresonret, #■ Middle English forms of 

treasure. 

tresoreret, tresourerel, n. Miildle English 
forms of treasurer. 


Ever; unwarrantable entry on another's soli the law 
entitles a trapau by breaking his close. ... For evriy 
man's land Is. In the eyoof the law, enclosed and set apart 
from his neighbour's; Elaetrtcur, Com., 1IL alL 

(c) An injury to property by one who has no right what- 
ever to its possesion or use : technically called trerpau to 

property. In this senso it equally Implies force, fant 

tresouriet. tresouryf, n. Middle English forms relate to proptity only, amt contrjiUiUDpiUhti the 
* wrong from a conversion or KmbLxricnicnt by a bailee or 

other penun 1 mlng already a rightful jioiiwflon.- 


of treasury. 
tre space!, r. i. An old spc-lliiig of trespass. 
trespass (tres'pas), r. >. [< ME, trespussen, tres- 
pneen, < OF. treqiasstr, pass over, depart, die, 
F. trvpasscr, die. = Pr. truspin-nr, tnspussar, 
trnpassar = Sp. Irasptuar =s Pg. trmpiissar, tres- 
paiiar = It. imposture, < ML. truuspascare, 
jiass over, trespass, < L. trims, over, + pasture, 
pass: sec (rails- and pass, r., andef. tranipnss.'} 
If. To pass beyond a limit or boundary; lienee, 
to depart from life; die. 

Robert de Bruso . . . Ircrpat.cd out of this vneertayne 
worldc. Eenierf, tr. of lYoUfiit’s Cbrou., L xx. 

2. To make cutiv or passage without right or 
pr-rmis-sion ; go unlawfully or unwarrantably; 
encroach by bodily presence: with on or upon : 
us. to trespass upon another’s land or premised. 

Co oat of tho caactuary ; for thou hast tropiuwL 

S Chron. xxvL 13. 


Action Of trespass, an uctfon to rtcoicr damages for 
trespass.— Forcible trespass.lucriminaf Luc, thco'Jeiuc 
of commUtiag irupxu to personal property with such 
display of force as to terrify or overawe. The similar 
olfense respecting real property Is called fvreiUe cninj.— 
Trespass for mesas profits. Sec action of wen* pruts, 
under proaf.— Trespass os the case, an action fur a 
wrung which la not technically a trespass, because the 
Injury is not in the strictest sense the direct result of the 
act, but where tho transgressire character of the transac- 
tion appears from the circumstances of the case, as In the 
case ox libel, malicious prosecution, and the like. 

Xn the lGtb century a special form of trapau on fie 
case became; under the name of assumpsit, the common 
and normal method of enforcing contracts not made by 
deed, and remained so till the middle of the present cen- 
tury. Encye. /ML, XXIII. 45L 

sSyzL 2 and X Tmnfjranan, Wrcnj, etc (see crime), 
breach, infringement, infraction, encroachment. 

trespasser (tres'pas-er). it. [< ME. trespaisour, 
trcspusourc,< OFStrcspassour, < trespasser, tres- 



Xotblng that ircrpamct upon the modesty ot the com* 
. any, aud tho decc ‘ *’ ‘ 

mouth of a wise am 


r«any, aud' tho decency of conversation, can become the 
** “ ‘ id virtuous person. 


Among tho ancient Jew*, a sacrifice presented 
in expiation for such a sin or ofiense os ad- 

xnittod of compeneation or satisfaction. The 

TiUcLon, Sermons, cerir. ceremonial is d escribed in Lev. siv. 12 -18. See 
4/ To commit an aggressive oifense: trans- offering. 

gress in some active manner; offend; sin: with tress 1 (tres), n. [<ME. tnssc, trlsse, < OF. tee, 
against: as, to trespass against the laws of God trescc, F. tresss = Pr. trc#sa. treza == Sp. treuza 
and man. Seo trespass, n. „ =r Pg. trtinyet = It. trcccia,^ ML .*trichca, trivia, 

A doro God, what Love liadde he to u hU Subjettes, also trica, a tress, hair interwoven, pTOb. < Gr. 
whan he that nuvcrc trtrpattd wolde for Tfcspauoun rpfra, in three parts, < rpttc (rpi~), three: see 
fiuifrc Bethel XanderUU, Travels, p. 3. three.] A plait, braid, lock, or curl of hair; 

Xf thy brother trt/pasi against thee, rebukeJb!m._ M ^ any distinct portion of the hair of the head, 

especially when long; in the plural, the hair of 
the head, especially when growing abundantly. 
Hir yelow beer was broyded In a tresse 
Blhmde hir bak. a ycxde lonz, I gesse. 

Chaucer » Kulghl'a Tale, L 29L 
Behind her Neck her comely Trctra ty*A 

Prior, Cloe Hunting. 
Hazarite tresses. Sec Xazarite .— To braid St. Cathe- 
rine's tresses, See braid}^ 


Lnkexvli. 3. 
SorrU. 


They . . . tr&jMUi agaimt all logick. 

5f. To give offense : with to. 

And ii that any neigheborc of myne. . . . 

... be m> hardy to hir to trupaee. 

Chaucer, FroL to Honk's Tale, 1. 15. 
«Syn. 3 and 3. Trcrpat* ujem. Encroach upon, Intrench 
upon. Trench upon, infringe upon. Intrude upon, Trctu- 
fjrttc. TrvjrOiJ uf/^/i,ihDagh figurative, exprfcncs generally 


the idea common tothcicwordp; thatof uiiauthorixeil, im’ tress 1 (tres), r. t. [< ME. trcssen, < OF. (and F.) 
or and tillable comlng_npon ground not one's own. fretuer s= Pr. trcs&ar =s Sp. trenzar = Pg. trail- 


The order Is essentially that of strength, and there tea cor* --- _ t* irrrrinrr nlnife in tve&sra* from the 
responding increase in the presumption tliat the offense b £ ar = 1 V i • v. ^ -iS 

committed knowingly. To trtfpau upon another's rights noun.] To furnish with or form into tre»ea. 

I. lltAMlIv In cl nr. nr me. <inv.» !b.]|pn r.f >?Mn«ftat{nn nl.'nflp in Ika me! nurfimnlA Tlw^il nMlH/ifirpll* 


is literally to step or pass 
between his rights ana our 


ours. To rnmucA upon anything b 

to creep upon it to some extent, and often Implies moving 
by stealth or by Imperceptible degrees and occupying or 
keeping what one thus takes: the ocean may thus be said 
to encroach upon the land by wearing it away. To intrench 


chiefly in tho past participle n&e& adjcctirely. 
A brovr of pearl 
Trtued with redolent ebony, 

Xn many a dark delicious corL 

Tennyson, Arabian Sights. 

Tressed point. See prints. 


upon, or latterly more often trench upon. Is to cut into as filcSu » Ati nharfl at a form of tram 
a trench is lengthened or widened; It does not especially ttCSS t, «- dll OUSOieieLOrmoi trace, 
suggest, as does encroach upon, either slowness or stealth. treSS 3 , »■ A dialectal v anaut of (rest*. 



Double Tressure Fleury 
counter-fleury. 


-tress 

-tress. A termination of somo feminino nouns. 

Seo -css (2). 

tressed (trest), a. [ME. tressed, y-tressed; < 
tress 1 4- -cd ". ] 1. Having tresses; adorned 

with tresses; bordered or surrounded by tresses. 
Oftc tyine this was hire manere, 

To gon y tressed with hire heres clere 
Doun by hire coler, at hire bak byhynde. 

Which with a threde of gold she wolde byndc. 

Chaucer , Troilus, v. 810. 

2. Divided into tresses or locks, or consisting 
of them ; worn in long tresses. 

“In habit maad with chastitec and shame 
Yc women shul apparaille j ow," quod he, 

“And noght in tressed heer and gay pence.” 

Chaucer , Trol. to Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 344. 
llo, plongd in payne, his tressed locks dootli teare. 

Spenser, Shop. Cal., April. 

tressel, n. See trestle 1 . 
tressfult (tres'ful), a. [< tress 1 + -fid.} Hav- 
ing an abundance of tresses; baring luxuriant 
liair. 

rharo's falre daughter (wonder of her Time) . . 

Was queintly dressing of her Trcs^ful head. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii.. The Magnificence. 

tressourt, ti. [ME-, also tresour, < OF. trrssour, 
tressoir, a net or ribbon for the liair, < tresse, 
tress: seo tress 1 .] 1. A net or ribbon for the 
hair; ahead-dress. 

With a riche gold tresour 
Hir heed was tressed queyntly 

Horn, of the Ilow, 1. f>G9. 

2.,, A tress; in the plural, tresses; hair. 

And bad anon hys turmentours 
Do hange liur bo hur tresourys. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 3S, f. 33. {Unlliicdl.) 

tressure (tresh'ur), >i. [< heraldic F. tressure , 

< tresser, weave, plait: 
see frc,s*sl.] In her., a 
modification of the orlc, 
generally considered as 
being of half its width, 
and double. According to 
some writers, the tressure is a 
double orle — that is, two nar- 
row bands separated by a space 
about equal to the width of 
each of them, and both toge- 
ther occupying the same space 
ns an orlc or nearly so Also 
called tract. 

The Scottish arms are a lion with a bonier, or tressure, 

adorned with flower-de-luces. 

T. Warton , Ilist. Bug. Poetry, II. 209. 

tressured (tresb'urd), a. [< treasure 4* -cd 2 .] 
Emblnzoned with a tressure, as an escutcheon. 
[The use of the word in the following quotation is erro- 
neous, because the fleurs-de-lis arc not tressured, but the 
tressure is flowered with fleurs-de-lis. 

The tressured fleur-dc-lucc he claims 
To wreathe his shield. Scott, L. of. L. M., iv. 8.J 

tressy (tres'i), a. [< te 1 + -!/*•] Of or por- 
tainiug to tresses ; also, having the appearanco 
of tresses or locks of liair. 

The rock half sheltered from my view 
By pendent boughs of treesy yew. . 

Coleridge, l.cwti. (Danes.) 

trestH. ». An obsolete form of trust 1 . 
trest 2 (trest), a. [Also Sc. traist, trust, also E. 
dial, tress; < ME. treste, a trestle, < OF. trastc = 
Olt. trasto; prob. = Bret, treust = \V. trmest, a 
beam, trestle, < L. transtrum, abeam: sec tran- 
som , andef. trestle 1 .] 1. Abeam.— 2. A tres- 
tlo. — 3. A strong large stool. [Prov. Eng. or 
Scotcii in all uses.] _ , , , 

trestle 1 (tres'i), n. [Early mod. E. also tressel 
(still sometimes used), trcstyll, thrcstlc; also 
dial, trusscl ; < ME. trcstcl (pi. tresths), < Oh. 
trestel, later trestcav, F. trctcau = Bret, treus- 
tcl = W. trcstyl (Celtic from L. ; the W . perhaps 
through E. ?) (ML. IrcstcUus), < ML. * traiislil - 
him, dim. of L. transtrum, a beam, cross-bar: 
see trest- and transom .] 1. A frame, consisting 
of a beam or bar fixed at each ond to a pair of 
spreading logs, for use as a support. A single 
trestle is often used by mechanics to rest work against; 
two or more trestles serve as a support for n board or other 
object laid upon them horizontally for some temporary 
purpose. Early household tables commonly consisted of 
hoards laid upon movable trestles, the hoard in this case 
being the table proper; and trcrtle, in the singular, is 
sometimes used tor the whole support of a table when the 
parts are Joined into a framework. 

“The trestle that stands under this Bound Table, ’* she 

"It Is worth thy Round Table, tliou worthy king." 

Ballad of King Arthur (Child s Ballads, I. 232). 

Itc looks in that deep ruff like a head In a platter, 
Served in by a short cloak upon two trestles. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, iv. 1. 

2. Samo ns puncheon 1 . — 3. In her., a low stool 
or "bench used as a bearing: usually ropresont- 
ed with three legs— 4. In civil cnyin., a framo- 
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work for supporting string-pieces, as of a rail- 
way, abridge, or other elevated structure, com- 
posed of uprights with diagonal braces, and 
either with or without horizontal timbers be- 
low the stringers. — 5. pi. The shores or props 
of a ship under construction. 

Then they launched her from the tressels, 

In the ship-yard by the sea. 

Longfellow, Waysido Inn, Musician’s Talc, xin. 

6. Same as trestlctree.— 7. In leather -manuf., 
the sloping plank on which skins are laid while 
being curried. 

A high trusscl is frequently used, across which the lea- 
ther is thrown, after undergoing any of the processes, 
while the currier subjects other pieces to the same opera- 
tion Urc , Diet., III. 93. 

trestle 2 t, w. All obsolete form of threshold. 
Florio. 

trestle-board (tres'l-bord), n. A movable ta- 
ble-top for use in connection with trestles, mak- 
ing a largo table when required, 
trestle-bridge (tresT-bri]), n. A bridge in which 
the bed is supported upon framed sections or 
trestles. See trestlework. 
trestle-tablet (tres'l-ta/bl), n. A movable 
table made of boards laid on trestles, as distin- 
guished from the dormant table which super- 
seded it. 

trestletree (tresT-tre), it. Stmt,, one of two 
strong bars of timber fixed horizontally fore- 
and-aft, on the opposite sides of tlio lower 
masthead, to support tho frame of tlio top and 
the topmast, and on tho topmast-head in the 
same way to support tho crosstrees and tho 
topgallantmast. See cut under bihb. 
trestlework (tros'l-wtrk), «. A series of tres- 
tles and connected framing, supports, etc., form- 
ing a viaduct, as for a railway. Trestlework may 
be of either wooil or iron. It is much used in railroad- 


tri- 

divisions : as, Lyopomata and Arthropomata ((’wen, the 
oldest and the preferable terms) ; Ecordines and TMhcar- 
dines; I'leuropygia and Apygia ; Inarticulate mA Articu 
lata; besides tile above. , r /MT 

tretenterate (tre-ten te-rat), a. and «, [< al. 

Trctcntcrata, q. v.] I. a. Having the characters 
of or pertaining to the Trctenterata; not clisten- 
terate, as a bracliiopod; aniforous. 

II n. A hrachiopod of this order. 
tretisM, a. [ME., also tretys, ircitys; < Oh . tre- 
tis, tnitis, traitis, well-made, neat, long and 
slender, < traitcr, handle, manage, treat: see 
trait.] Well-proportioned. 

Hire nose tretys; liir eyen grey’ e i as glas. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 152. 



construction for viaducts and ill the construction of 
bridges, and is often employed In hydraulic engineering 


nriugcs, Slim 13 uucil V.. ... --j - ---o 

for supporting trunks or sluiceo for corn! tiding watci 
ncross gulches, etc. The tcim was oiiginally, and is now 
more specifically, applied to wooden trestles, which it 
generally denotes when used without qualification. m 
trestling (tres'ling), »i. [< trestle + -ing 1 -] A 

structure of trestles; trestlework. i\cw 1 orlc 
Scmi-wcckly Tribune , May 20, 1887. 
tresunt, it. An obsolete form of treason. 
tret (tret), n. [Early mod. E. treat (in a num- 
ber of old arithmetics), trctc; < OF. tretc (Norm. 
trett ), F. trait = Pr. trait , tray, trah , draft, allow- 
ance for transportation, = It-. tratlo , allowance 
foi* transportation, = Olt. tratta , leave to trans- 
port merchandise, It. draft, bill: see tract*, 
trait.'] In com., an allowance formerly made 
to purchasers of certain kinds of goods on ac- 
count of their being obliged to transport their 
purchases. It consisted of an ndditionof 4 pounds to 
every 100 pounds of Buttle weight, or weight after the tare 
is deducted. It is now bo entirely discontinued by mer- 
chants that it is in many modern books confounded with 
a rebate or deduction from the price, 
tretablet, tretablyt. 01.1 spoiling* of treat- 
able, treat ably. 

tretet. An old form of treat , treaty, tret. 
Tretenterata (tro-ten-te-va'tii), n. pi. p*L. 
(King), < Gr. rpip-dg, perforated (< rerpatveiv, 
bore), + evrepa, entrails.] A prime division 
of bracliiopods, contrasted with Clistcntcratu : 
same as Ijyopomata of Owen, itcccnt nutliors are 
almost unanimous in dividing tlio bracliiopods into two 
orders, but have used different names for each of the two 


tretis 2 t, tretyst, «. Old spellings of treatise. 

Chaucer. , „ TT 

Tretosternin* (tre"to-ster-m no), 11. pi. LriL., 

< Trctostcrnon + -iiue.] A subfamily of ehely- 
droid tortoises, represented by the extinct ge- 
nus Trctostcrnon, with a plastron of moderate 
size and an interguiar shield. 

Tretosternon (tre-to-stfer'non), v. [NL. (Owen, 
1841), also Trctostcrmim, < Gr. rpyrK perforated 
(< Terpaivnv, boro), + ertpvov, breast-bone.] 1. 

A genus of fossil ebelonians of the Wealden 
and Purbeck beds, referred to tho family Uic- 
hidridte, and typical of the subfamily Trctoster- 
ninx . — 2 [/. o.] An animal of this genus, 
trevat (trov'at), it. [Origin obscure.] In 
weaving, a cutting-instrument for severing the 
pile-threads of velvet. Also trcvcttc. 
trevedt, «. See trivet. 
trevet (trov'et), n. Seo trivet. 
trevette (tre-vet'), >i. Same as trevat. 
trevis.treviss (trev'is), h. [Also trcvisc, trevesse, 
travisc, travesse, otc.; nit. a reduced form ot 
traverse, < OF. tracers, across (traversal!, a cross- 
beam, etc. ; cf. Sp. traces, a flank, al ti aves, 
across, athwart): seo traverse .] 1. A trans- 

verse division, as that which separates stalls; 
a transom; a bar or beam. 

Ryt ouor tliwcrt the chamber was there drawe 
A trevesse thin anil nuliitc, all ot plesance. 

James 1. of Scotland, King’s Quair, ni. 0. 

Beyond the tveviss which formed one side of the staU 
stood a cow, who turned her head and lowed when Jeanie 
came into the stable. Scott, Heart of Mid-Lotluan, xxvi. 

2. A stall. 

Ho lay in tlio treviss wi’ tlio mear (mare), and wadna 
come oot. Dr. John Drown, Rah and his Friends. 

3. A counter or desk in a shop. 

[Scotch in all uses.] 

trewH, a. and ». An old spelling of true. 
trew 2 t r. t. An obsoloto form of trow 1 . 
trew 3 t’ n. [ME., < OF. treii, < L. tributum, trib- 
uto, toll : seo tribute.] Tribute. Sir Fcrum- 
bras (E. E.T. S.), 1.4393. 
trewaget, »• [Early mod. E. tniagc, < ME. 
trewage, trevage, truwage, truage, < 01- . treuage, 
truage (ML. truaginm), tribute, subjection, < 
treii, tributo : soo trew 1 .] Tributo ; acknowledg- 
ment of subjection. Seo the quotation under 
repent 1 , v. t., 1. 

Romayns liaue liadile trewage of vs, and my parentes 
haue liaddc trewage ot ^ R T g ^ ... M2 

trewandt, trewantt, o. Ohsoleto foiras of tru- 

trewe’t, trewelyt. Old spellings of true, truly. 
trewe 2 t, v. t. An obsolete form of trow*-. 
trewest, trewist, Middle English forms of 

trewethet, n. A Middle English form of truth. 
trews (troz), n. pi. [< Ir. triusz= Gael. : 

see trousr , trousers.] Trousers; specifically, 
tho kind of trousers worn by tho men of higher 
rank among the Scottish Highlanders. Thoy 
are mado of tartan cloth of tho set or pattern 
of the wearer’s elan. 

But bIio wouM hae the Highlamlman, 

That wears the plaid and trewe. 

Lizic Baillic (Child's Ballads, IV. 282). 

Trews or drawers, continued to form liosc for the lower 
limbs, with shoes or low boots, completed the ordinary 
costume of the [Anglo-Saxon] men. Encyc. Ent.,\\. 405. 

trewsman (troz'man), u.; pi. trewsmen (-men). 
[< trews + man.] A Highlander who wears tho 

trewtht, ii- A Middle English form of truth. 
trey (tr.I), n. [^ ME. trey , ( OF. treis, F. trois, 
three, < L. ires, three: soo three.] A card or 
die with three spots. Also tray. 
tri-. [= F. tri- = Sp. Pg. It. tri-, < L. tri-, com- 
bining form of Ires, nout. tria, = Gr. rpt-, com- 
bining form of rpi if, nout. rpia, — Skt. tri- ■ = E. 
three: seo thru:.] A profix of Latin and Greek 
origin, meaning ‘tliree.’ 




triable 

triable (tri'a-hl), a. [Also Irgnhlc; < try + 
’-nMc.] X. Capable of being tried 
(suited for experiment.— 8. Subject to legal 
trial; capable of being brought under judicial 
prosecution or determination. 

Ho icing (rrcspotitlble, but hit Sllntslora for 

hlaaci*, Impeochablo by the Commons end 
Fccra. 


trial 

reciprocally related to the Archimedean i trun- 
cated dodccahodron. See solid, Jly 2j .lig. 20, 


rdslt trialdsoctahedron (tn'n-kis-oK-tn-no tirgnj.n. 

sr. sassas 

tS^SSmtSSmSSSia 


remove 1.. 

IS oriiu^ 

triableneas (tri'a-bl-nes), n. Tlio state of be- 

Tj&cantMd® (tri-a-kan'lhwUi), «. |rf. [Kin. 
Tirluciinthus + -M«J A family of soierodorm 
pleetognnth iishos, typified by the e cn “\™'': 

sgS£ 2 S$»xssks? < 

5>“re«““+ -<»«■.) A subfamily of tnacan- 
thoid fishes, typified ter the genus 
baring incisorinl teeth in both jaws and a long 
narrow caudal peduncle. ....... . cm. 

T riaeanth odea (tri'a-knn-tho'dcz), u. [Nl>. 
(BU-ckor, 1X-W), < Triaemithua,_e\. v., + Or. rj*>fi 
form, aspect.] A genus of tnaeanthoid fishes, 
typical of the subfamily Trlacanthmhnie. 
Triacanthodin® (tri-n-kan-tho-di no), 

TNIj., < Trinriinlhoites + -fiite.] A suhfumil} of 
tria-'iiidlinid fislies, typified hy the genus Tna. 
niuthailin, with conical teeth in both jaws and 
all oblong caudal pednnele. , t .. 

triacanthoid (tri-u-kan'thoid), «. and «. I. ». 
A fish of the family Triaeanlliidtr. 

II. n. Of, or having characters of. the Tri- 

tlrilltlltitl.'r. . 

Triacanthus (tri-u-knn'thiiH),,i. [Nl<. (f <» ier), 
< thTr/iiii- <r,«-). three, + dw>Ht». spine: see 
mu nth it.] ' A genus »f seleroderm fishes, tvpi- 


tho arrangement oi rno conieum ■ ■ . fi ' cc ot , ho regular octn- 

i^wettmeenm 1 ^ iSdron a pjTnmidot such an nUitudons toren- 

“ C “° *£&& ^AraSdoM. lranea?l P denhe. 
fi. in myth., an intimate association of thret 
kindred or correlated deities, sometimes con 




cal nf the family Tun. .liillin n :nel the Mihfum- 
ilv Tfiarnulhiuti . and incbnlilU Hindi *pi ",es as 
f. In i firmin'.. 

triace ttri'ii-sF). «. 1 < or. *r" i tt.ree. + 
II/..,. a point.] A tnhedr.il selnl angle •>]■ sum- 
Ill'll . . , . a 

triachenium (tri-5-ke m-uin •, pi. "■/«</'<- 
«», (-a). [XI*. < »«‘ (/!■»-». tim e. + M.. 

nrhrmnm . | 111 lint., a fmil which ‘-.iieisls id 
three arlienia. Alsu spelleil «»»•». 
Triacins ttri-a-si'nfi. «. pi. [Me. + 

A subfamily nf galeiirliiie.nl sharks 
with small Ireni-linnt teeth and spiraeles. lypt- 
fii>i! Iiylhcgt'iiiis Tnuris. Also r;il! f «l inttl tUM!. 
Triads (tri' si -sis). ». (M<. snd *”‘P . * 

lull, as Triiil.ii ). < <ir. rim.; (rp.. J, t iir.-e, + «»if, 
a point .] A genus id galenrliinonl sharks, 
I ypica! of the subfamily Tiinrime. 
tflaclet, H. An nlisnlete fnnn I.f Irinrlr. 
triacontahedral itri-s-kmi-tii-lie dnilj. «. L< 
Hr. -eiriMnTii. thirty (= I- Iriijiiiln = h. IlnrliJ), 

. . . , • ..IT 1 U, (Inrl v 


OCO mint, 11,, eg. 

tri akis tetrahedral (tri'n-kis-tot-Tn-bo tlrol), 
it. [< trialdstr.lrnheilron + -of.] Pertaining or 
closely related to the triakistetrahedron. 
triakistetrahedron (trPa-Ws-tct-ra-ho .irpn), 

». f < Gr.rptdiur, three times (< rp«c (nil-), three), 

+ TLTpa- (for rinim, rlooapa), four, + topa, scat, 
base.] A solid formed by crcctingon each face 
ot a regular tetrahedron a pyramid of such nlti- 
tudo thnt all tlio summits liccomo regular. It 
Is reciprocally related to the Arehimedcon trun- 
cated tetrahedron. Seo rnliO, XI., A fig. 1-- 
trial (tri'al), «. [Formerly also trual; < OF. 
trial, trial. < frier, try: fee fry.] 1. The net of 
trying or mnking n test ot something; a put- 
ting to proof by examination, experiment, use, 
exercise* or other means. 

All tliy vexations 

Were lint my frfafr «f Ihy love, mill thon 
UM t,ranEC,Jr ■ lW,,, ‘" 0 St, Tempest, Iv. 1. S. 

2. The net of trying or mnking tin effort; n 
seeking to do or effect something; a dctcrmin- 
ing essay or attempt. 

Tliy fenr, esW Zrolion liolil, 

\vm pare us trial wfmt the fcirt ean ilo 
Single ngntust tliec. JliUcn, P. L, Iv. EA 

3. A test of superiority; n contost; a compe- 
t it inn. 

Utu let your fair eyes unit gentle wishes go with me to 
my trial. Shu fc. As you Like II. 1 2. 1»- 

4 The Mute or lining tried; probation by tlio 
I.ypraencc nr suffering or something; subjec- 
tion to nr endurance of affliction. 

(it lien lin.l trial ot cruel workings and teoumlngs. 

licit. XI. sifi. 

Hint which purifies ns Is trial, awl trial Is liy wlmt la 
vontmry. StlUan, Areopngutca. 

0. Thnt wliich 1 rics or afflicts; a trying cirenin- 
or ciinililion; a hardship; an nfuiction. 

ti, Imt lie on* ft consplcinius trial ln our lot— a source 
ot niftiilfnlil woe (» ns nil ! J.T. Fitltlr, Umlcrbrtnli, p. ca. 
6. In hur. the judicial investigation nnd de- 


+ M'-it. hVisc, + -«/.1 1. Having thirty 

Ki,les 2. In ergxtal., hounded hy thirty 

rliomln.. .... 

triaconter itri'a-kon-tcr), «. [< (ir. rpmuii- 

Ttjni/i\ tliirtv-oiiivii. < TfutiKuvra, thirty. + a / w /,f ' 
row. ) in fir. tmiitj., a vi-ssel c»r thirty oara. 
triact (tri'ukt ). «. L< ,Sr « t,,rot '» + 

rifcnr, viiy. I llnviiig t!m *» mys, as n wjiougi?- 
spiiMlto.* S«»i» rut limlf-r spnnf/r»sf>irnlr. 
triactinal (tri-:ik'ti-n:.l ). #/. {< trfaettor ■ + 

Iiu\ing i hm* rnys, us ii tri- 

triactine ftri'ak-iiin. «. [< < { r V?": 

three, J - fftri' (riirn-i- ray.] Having tiirce 
ruvN. a*- .1 MH»i»i£i^*|ni*ul«-: trinct. 
triad .i i'mii. «• (- r. == >'• lrin,lr ,= 
w. Inn I. < li. trim /■ ml- 1 . < dr. rpm (r/imi'-), 
the mi nlicc tliri'c. { rpm. p ,- L thci*' 1 : see 

llirir.] 1. A uiiinii nr iMinjiiuctinn id three : a 
nrnuii-.r idass nf lint c piTSOiis or things closely 
rclmcii; a trinity. — 2. In rhrm,. an element or 
rudiciil which will l■nlllhiln■ with three atoms 
id a monad element or radical ; a trivalcnt elc- 


Pi.lnc In., .1 el lhd«,i Amen. Mel. ftinl Ktnsiin— CftTO-nllev. 
vLulpturc on the of tlic IUmexuni> 

sidereil a* having the relationship of father, 
mother, and child, nnd formingn ohnraetenstio 
concept mu in somu religious systems, as that 
of ancient F«jpt.— 0. In mor>i/i«f<Wl. n.tue- 
tinrv unit of oigiiniiRtiov resulting fmni tnto- 
Kr.tt ion of ftiu iiKgrogato of ilvnrls*. Jwp *(!/«"• 

—7. An iinlptrrminato pnnliirt of thn-o vif- 
tors.- Harmonic triad. In «";•>. U mal-ir trln.l — 

Harmonic triads. ft» with, nee hanu*nut. 
triad-deme ttri'ad-dem). n. A colony or nggre- 
g ito of undifferentiated triads, tw ilpml- 
ih i, a, Knryr. Jlril., XVI. W3. 
triadelphons (tri-aslid'fiis), n. [< *»r. Tfs.'C 
three, + liihApoc, a brother, t f. rpnini /- 
am the three 6istcra.] In lml., having the stn- 
i ileus more or less coaleseent in three sets: 
said nf mi undroeeium. , , . 

triadic (tri-nd'ik), a. and i>. [< f.r. rpiaHuor , , < 
rpm. ( rpinfi-), a trind: see frtorf.] I. "■ 1. t» 

or pcrtniiiing to a triad; constituting or eon- o nJ ,„ lr Jllltl ,. lul — 

Hsi ing of n triad or trinity. tcrmimiiion of the issues between parties; 

i trla.1 lit ui’iivltle. cinTcipoinUng to the triadic mtmu t ; mt p. irt „f a litigation which consjsts in tlio 
1,1 iii.1 Thr jaitcpnutent. Juno id 1605. tlxnm ], latioii by the eourt of tbe point in con- 

a. In rhrm.. trivalcnt : triutomie. — 3. In nnr. tnircrsy, the hearing of the evidence, if any, 
: Couiiirising three different riiytlmis Hn( ; the detennination of tlie controversy, or 

iirmelers: ns.tlie friorfiecpiploce. (6) Consist- fimd submission of the enuso for such detcr- 
i,i>. ,.f nerieopcs, or groups of systems, each of m iuation. Whether the wont includes the prellml- 

?sr.--^.“«3Mi: npfcsggasssem!!$ 

or in honor of the Triuity : as, a irimtic canon. 

II ii. A sum of products of three vectors, 
triadist (tri'ad-ist), ». [< trind + -»f.] A 
.■■■iiinoser of a triad or trhids. rice mail, 4. 
tri esse (tri'fn), «. [< Kb. Mann. < Gr. rptatm, 
a three-nroiiged fish-spenr, n three-prongcil 
fork, a triilent. < r,»i r (rpi-j. threw: see rtive.J 
Among s|ioiige-spieiilos, u eladoso rlmbaus 
which lieiirs ut one cud three secondary rays or 
cludi diverging nt equal angles from one an- 
other. Vnriuti . niiKlIficatlimftnf tlio trlicife have received 

ipvclfic nnnira. A trbcnewIthrccnn'eilnrniBUliciiimip- 
i- ... niiitfri'ipiip .* with nurrcct armr. a vrotntrnr , 


lie] I. nn "''"'rin-nr; with puweet ormj njm^nawr. 

with nrm. nt right nnglei ■ with tlic .haft, nn arihalnm ie, 
with hlfiucntc anna, n dichatn/rnr ; with tnlurcnte. » 
trirhotriirur. When tlio clndnme, or set ot cl.ill, nrjje* 
(nun the center nt the rhnlstome, ft nntmtriirne remit*; 
when from Imtlt curt, ot the rhahdomo, mi amrtiilnmte. 
triage (tri'fij; F. pron.tre-ilzh ), h. [< i .triage, 
< trier, sort out, try: see fry.] That which is 
culled, nicked, or thrown out; specifically, in 
English use, the refuse ot wholo coffee; broken 
coffec-beaiiB uml chaff. 

The broken Leant (ot codec), or triage, mart oton bo 
separated by liond from tbo dust. 


Imy. and the r..iiciUJU>n rraciic'i or uw • “ •"? 

ilcchtim, depend, on the connection In which It 1* used. 
•• When ii red ut n criminal caujc, trial commonly mean, 
the proceeding. In open court otter the ptcaillng. ore flii- 
I idicil nnd It t, nthiTwisc n-mly, down tonml Including tlic 
rendition ill the vcnlict. Nut extending, on the ono hand. 
In »eh preliminary .tepatu the ntialgnmcnl nnd giving 
In or the pleas, 11 does not comprehend, on the othir hand, 
n hearing on appeal. (f,i«Aoa) The intnle. nt trlalisn' 
to use III the l nltwl Slate* and Cugland are— by a Jndgo 
r.llli n lary. to “ Judgo wlllmat n Jnty. or 1>y n relero. or 
similar offleer api.ilntvd tor the In EnMnnd nj 

te-wora or nss Wants sometime, sit with tlio Judge or rr !• 
crt*D. See vm*. jnrfj/wfflf, Jwy» wwmon/t . 

7, Something upon or by means of wliich n test 
is made; nn experimental samplo or indicator; 
a trial-piece. 

rnptolue Newport liclng dispatched, with the IryaU at 
riteh, Tnrrc, tllanv. Frankincense, Sonc astir.. 

Quoted In Capt. Juhn Smith i Works, I. £00. 

And who would to Liberty e’er prove dlileynt, 

Mo>- Ills (on be ft hangman, and hJbfeMI 

Ccrtniu “pyrometrlcal bends” or trial! ... lndicntnl 
the temperature by their tint. Eiuyc. ffnt, XX. 132. 

8. In rrram .. ono of llio pieces of ware wliicli 
nre ust*d to try tlio keat of tlio Kiln utiu tlic 

» >1. _ J> ■ lln onni nnia V. It,. A*. 


Heel, or triage, mwi awo uo nre uwu so iry v««u ” 

tA.w,* .« i duit. progress of tlio firing of its conlonts. In thefir. 

1 ^pon*' Encyc. AlanuJ., I. iOj. | n „ ®Jf painted porcdnln tlio trials arc often painted In 

triaidsicosahedral (tri'a-Wri'k^H-llm'tol), o& 

«. f < tnakisiroxtiMmn + -«?.] I CTliumng or tt irnn »] ) ^naji openings closed witli tnjnBmrcnt talc.— 
r«*latpil to n trinkiHieosnhetlrnn. General Courtof T^^e. &ywfr^~Hew™i.ft 

triakJsloosahedronftri'a-kis-i'Uo-sii-he'drgn), 

'• [< Or. Tpiakir, three timeft (< r/i«f (W. — tS,wnpon telal, on proliathm; ns an experiment, In 

tm>), + flKuai, twenty, + rd/m, seat, on bo. J A to inOT0 ] ns ti n g nrnrngraicnta. 

id formed hy ereetmg on ouch face of a Pin- ™ niy had been nllre when you'd come to 

,ic icosaliedron a pjTnmid of siich nu nlti- 


threi 

solid -j — - 

tonic ieosnhedron a pyramid ... .. 

tude as to make all the summits regular, 


George Slim, Fell* Holt, tv. 
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system of Linnneus. It comprises those plants which 
have hermaphrodite flowers with three distinct and equal 
stamens, as the crocus, the valerian, and almost all the 
grasses. It comprehends three orders, Monogynia, Vi- 
gynta, and Trigynin. Triandria is also the name of sev- 
eral orders in other classes of the Linncan system, the 
plants of which orders have three stamens, 
triandrian (tri-aii'<lri-nn), a. [< Triandria + 
-rn/.l Belonging to theLiunean class Triandria. 

° nr.M<»ic^ n Trinnriria ■+■ 


Rule of trial and error, the rule of false. See po/rftion, 7. trial-trip (tri'al-trip), n. An experimental trip; 
—State trials, the name given to several collections of re- especially, a trip made by a new vessel to test 
ports of public prosecutions, especially for otfenscs against , l -i:*’ niioli+ific vnto nf cneerl the work- 

government and public peace and order. —To put to trial per sailing qualities, late ot speed, me xtoix. 

or on trial. («) To bring before a court and jury for ex-‘ mg of her machinery- etc. 

animation and decision, (b) To bring to a test; try.— Trial triant (tri'an), a. Same as trine*.— In trian as- 

at bar, trial at nisi prius, trial by battle. See bar*, pect. See aspect and thrcc-quartercd. 

nisi prius, battle*.— Trial balance, in double-entry book- fcriander (tri-an'dor), n. [X Gr. rneig (rpi-), three, 

keeping, a method of testing the correctness of the posting w o stamen) 1 

of the ledger (1) as regards the sums posted, and ( 2 ) as re- + ov>jp (avtp-), a male (in mod. hot. a l St amen I . J 

gards the side to which they arc posted. This is elFccted A monoclmous or hermaphrodite plant having 

by summing the debit and credit balances respectively three distinct and equal stamens. 

of the personal accounts, and then adding to the credit fP r ?o fl d r ; a (tri-an'dri-a), n. nh fNL.: see trian- 

side of this summation the difference between the two third class of plants in the sexual 

sides of a similar summation of the merchandise accounts, aci.j ine mnu class or piauis 111 1 

Should the two sides of this final summation exactly bal- 
ance each other, the presumption is that the ledger has 
been correctly posted ns regards the particulars already 
mentioned, but not as iegards tbe individual items being 
posted to the light account.— Trial by certificate, an 
old mode of determining a cause according to the written 
declaration of some person, usually a public officer, who 
was deemed best informed on the point, and whose certifi- 
cate was accordingly treated as final. — Trial by ordeal. 

See ordeal , l.— Trial by proviso, by record, by tan- 
chin, etc. See jirorfso, etc.— Trial Judge, jury, Justice. 

See judge , etc.— Trial of the pyx. See pyx. (See also 
coursing-trial, field-trial). -Svn. 1. Trial, T eat, proof. Trial 
is tiie more general ; test is the stronger. Test more often 
than trial represents that which is final and decisive: as 
the guns, after a severe public test, were accepted.— 2. At- 
tempt, endeavor, effort, essay, exertion.— 5. Trouble, af- 
fliction, distress, tribulation.— 7. Touchstone, ordeal, 
trialate (tri-iVliit), n. [< h. lire (In-), three, 

+ alatus, winged: see a/nlr-.] In hot., three- 
winged; having three wings, 
trial-case (tri'nl-kas), it. Same as trinl-Oght. 
trial-day (tri'al-dfi), ». The day of trial. 

Brought against me at my trial-dan. 

Shale., 2 ITcn. VI., iii. 1. 114. 

trial-fire (tri'ni-fir), ». A fire for trying or 
proving; an ordeal-fire. 

With trial-fire touch mo his fingcr-oml. 

Shak . M. W. ot W„ v. 6. SS. 

trial-glasses (tri'nl-gkis'ez), II. pi. A gradu- 
ated set of concave and convex lenses and 
prisms used for testing the vision, 
trial-ground (tri'nl-ground), ». A locality for 
the trying or testiiig ot anything. 

The Mont Ccnis tunnel formed the greatest trial-armiml 
ever brought to the attention of inventors ami makers of 
cither rock-drills or air-compressors. Urc, !>ict., IV. 323. 

trial-heat (tri'al-het), u. In racing. a prelim- 
inary trial of speed between competitors, 
trialism (tri'n-lizm), it. [< ' Inal - (see triaUhj) 

+ -ism.] Tlie doctrine that man consists of 
body, soul, and spirit, or other three essentially 
different modes of substance, 
triality (tri-al'i-ti), n. [< */n«/ 2 (< L. In-, three, 

+ -al) + -ity.] A union or junction of three; 
tlireeness: a word invented after the model of 
duality. [Rare.] 

There may he found very many dispensations oUrialihj 
of henctlces. t/. If harton. 

trial-jar (tri'nl-jiir), n. A tall glass vessel for 
holding liqukls to he tested by a hydrometer, 
or a jar in which mixed liquids are allowed to 
stand that they may separate by gravity, 
trialogue (tri'n-iog), n. [< ML- IriaUigus, a 
colloquy of three persons: a blundering forma- 
tion, based on the erroneous notion that dia- 
logue (L. dialogue) means ‘ a discourse between 
two’ (as if < cir. fun, two, + discourse!, 

and intended to represent a compound of Or. 
r pur ( rpi -), three, + /'(; or, discourse (of. trilo- 
gy).] Discourse by three speakers; a colloquy 
of tliree persons. Hoot/, At heme Oxon., I. 24. 

[Rare.] . 

trial-piece (tri'nl-pes), n. 1. A specimen of 
any* aggregate; a sample taken from a mass, or 
ono oPtlie first productions of some process, 
by wiiieli to determine tlie quality or cliaraetcr 
of tbo rest. 

Thomas Simon most liumhly praj'R your Majesty to com- 

pare tills liis tnjall-inecc with the Dutch. 

Inscription on Simon's I’ctihon Crown, 1GG3. 

2. A production from which to determine the 
capacity or ability of tbe producer, 
trial-plate (tri'al-plat), n. In coinage , a plate 
of gold or silver of tho fineness to winch all 
coins are to bo conformed. 

The coins selected for trial arc compared with pieces 
cut from trial jdates of standard fineness. 

Encyc Bnt., XVI. 484. 

trial-proof (tri'al-prof), n. In engraving , an im- 
pression taken "while an engraved or etched 
plate is in progress of making, to test tho con- 
dition of the work. 

trial-sight (tri'al-slt), «. A case of lenses used 
by an oculist to test tho sight of his patients. 

JC. TI. Knight. 

trial-square (tri'al-skwar), n. A carpenters 
square. 


triandrous (tri-an'drus), a. [< Triandria 
-oj/.*?.] 1. Having three stamens: as, a trian- 
drous flower. — 2. Samo as triandrian. Bre uieil .. — . 

triangle (tri'ang-gl), a. and n. [Enrly mod. E. spending to W, B to U, and C to v.— In-and-circum- 
also tryaiiglr; < OF. (and F.) triangle = Pr. tri- scribed triangle, a wlioseanglMlio on a given 

angle = Sp. Iridngiilo = Pg. tnangulo == It. tri 


triangle 

metical, anA fu/umte number (under /mirate).— Chaxao- 
teristic triangle, a spherical triangle having two angles 
5 ?™ and tlie tf.iul an aliquot part of ISO*, considered in 
its relation to the spherical net each ^ee of which is 
composed of two or four such triangles. Circular tri 
angle, a plane figure formed by three arcs ot circles in- 
tersecting two by two ill three angles.— Conjugate tri- 
angle, (a) A triangle whose sides are mean proportionals 
between the three pairs of opposite edges of a tetrahe- 
dron. (b) See conjugate triangles, under conjugate.— COVO- 
lar triangles, diagonal triangle. See the adjectives. 
— Digastric triangle. Same as submaxillary triangle. 
—Equiangular triangle, a triangle all "bose anglesaie 
equal : it is also equilateral. — Equilateral triangle, a 
triangle all whose sides are equal: it is also equiangular. 
-Fundamental triangle, the triangle which serves 
to define homogeneous coordinates m a plane.— tiar- 
monic triangle, a triangular table of the reci proc als of 
successive numbers and their successive differences. 
Hesselbachian triangle. See // essel baclnan.— Homol- 
ogous triangles, triangles placed projectively, so that 
the lines through corresponding angles meet in a point, 
and the intersections of corresponding sides (produced 
when necessary) lie on a straight line. When two trian- 
gles ABC and UVW r are homologous when A is consid- 
ered as corresponding to U, B to V, and C to W, ami also 
when A is considered as corresponding to > , B to W, and 
C to U, they are said to he doubly homologous; and they 
are then homologous also when A is considerejl 5l . s ^corre- 


( tngoJo , three-cornered, as a noun a triangle, < 

L. triangulus, three-cornered, having three an- 
gles, nout. triangvhun. a triangle, < tres (tri-), 
three, + angulns , angle: see angle**.] I. a. 
Three-cornered; three-angled; triangular. 

No Artificer but can tell w liich things are triangle, which 
round, which square IJcyu'ood, Hierarchy of Angcls,p. 158. 

I sent to my hou<c, by my Lord's order, his slilpp and 
triangle virginall. Pcpys, Diary, I. 19.). 

Triangle-counter-triangle, in her., divided into trian- 
gles which conespond to one another, base to base, and 
are two alternating tinctures; the same as barry bendy 
lozenqy count crchangcd, or barry bendy dexter and sinister 
countcrchangcd, the two tinctures bcingnlways mentioned. 

II. «. 1. In grom., a figure composed of three 
lines which meet two by two in three points, 
called tho vertices of the triangle; especially, a 
rectilinear figure of this description. The lines 
measured in the shortest way from vertex to vcitex are 
called the rides of the triangle. The angles between the 
shies at the vertices measured so that each subtends ft 
side arc called the angles of the triangle. 

2. Any three-cornered or three-sided figure, 
body, or arrangement; anything having a tri- 
angular form or hounding n three-sided space. 

Tria nglc — space between the Lines of ITcad, Life, and 
Fate, or Health. K. St. llill , Grammar of Palmistry, vii. 

Tho older “vowel triangles" from which the trigram is 
adopted. Encyc. Brit., XXII. 385. 

3. A musical instrument of percussion, made 
of a rod of polished steel bent into tho form 
of a triangle, and open at one of its angles, it 
is sounded by being struck with a small steel rod. It is 
frequently used in modern orchestral music for brilliant 
and sparkling effects. 

4. [cap.] Iu astron, samo as Triangulum. — 5. 
Ecclcs., a symbol of the Trinity. The equilateral 
triangle, ns symbolizing the Trinity, is of frequent occur- 
rence, in various combinations, in Christian ornament. 

6. A chest made in triangular form to hold a 
priest’s cope. [Archaic.]— 7. A three-cornered 
straiglit-cdge, with ono right angle and tho other 
angles moro or less acute, used in conjunction 
with the T-squaro for drawing parallel, perpen- 
dicular, or diagonal lines. — 8. A kind ol gin for 
raising heavy weights, formed by three spars 
joined at ton. See gin*, 2 (<•). — 9. Milit., for- 
merly, in tlie British army, a sort of frame 
formed of three halberds stuck in tho ground 
and united at the top, to which soldiers were 
hound to he flogged: generally in the plural. — 
10. In ccram., a form of tho stilt consisting of 
three metal pins held together in tho form of 
a triangle. Seo still, 5. — 11. One of certain 
tortricid moths: an English collectors’ name. 
Tortrix rufana is the red triangle. Samoncllc. 
— 12. In entom., a large three-sided coll found 
in the wings of many dragon-flies. It lies near 
the middle of tlm basal half of the wing, ami its form and 
relations to the other cells, both of the anterior ami pos- 
terior wings, are of much va.uc in classification. It is of- 
ten called the discoidal triangle, to distinguish it from the 
internal triangle, which adjoins It on the inner side, nml 
the anal triangle, which lies close to the anal border of tho 
wing.— Altitude Of a triangle, the perpendicular dis- 
tance of any vertex to the opposite side considered as the 
base.— Annex triangle, one of three triangles derived 
from a primitive trianglo ABC. Three points L, M, N are 
so taken that the triangles LBC, AMC, ABN are all per- 
verted equals of ABC: then, taking A' at the intersection 
of BN and MC, B' at the intersection of CL and NA, and 
C' at the Intersection of AM ami LB, the triangles A'BC, 
AB'C, ABC' are annex triangles.— Anterior triangle ot 
the neck, a triangle on the siufacc of the neck bounded 
by tho ventral midline, the sternoclidomastoid, and the 
lower margin of the mandible. It is divided into the sub. 
maxillary and superior and inferior carotid triangles. Sec 
cut under muscle*.— Arithmetical triangle. Sec arith - 


curve or curves, and whose sides are tangent to a given 
curve or curves.- Inferior carotid triangle, a triangle 
on the surface of the neck bounded by the median line, 
the sternomastoid, and the anterior belly of the omohy- 
oid Also called the triangle of necessity, as tlie place for 
tying the carotid, if it cannot be tied in tlie superior 
carotid triangle. See cut under muscle*.— Inflexional 
triangle, an imaginary triangle upon whose sides lie, 
three by three, the nine points of inflexion of a plane 

cubic curve. -Infraclavicular, internal triangle. See 

the adjectives.- In triangle, in her., arranged m the 
form of a triangle: said of bearings usually more than 
three in number. ’When three in number, they are gener- 
ally blazoned as two and one ; when six in number, they 
are blazoned three, two and one; and the term in triangle 
is used for a larger or indefinite number.— Isosceles 
triangle, ft triangle two of whose sides nre equal: the 
angles opposite those sides arc also equal.— Medial line 
Of a triangle, a Straight line joining a vertex to the mid- 
point of the opposite side.— Null-line Of a triangle, a 
straight line the locus of points the sum of whose dis- 
tances from two of the sides of a triangle is equal to the 
distance from the third side. Every null-line passes 
through three intersections of sides with bisectors of in- 
ternal or external angles of the triangle.— Oblique tri- 
angle, a triangle having no angle equal to 90 .-Occipi- 
tal, ocellar, Pythagorean, qu adr ant al triangle, bee 
the adjectives.— Plane triangle. («) A triangle whose 
sides lie in one plane. (/>) A triangle whose sides are 
rectilinear - Polar triangle, a triangle each vertex of 
which is in any sense a pole of a side of a primitive tri- 
angle.- Posterior triangle of the neck, a triangle on 
the surface of the neck bounded by the anterior border 
of the trapezius, the sternoclidomastoid, and the clavicle. 

It is divided into the suboccipital and subclavian triangles 
by the omohyoid. Sec cut under muscle*.— Raticmal 
prime triangle, a triangle whose sides are relatively 
prime multiples of a linear unit, while its aiea is com- 
mensurable with the sqiiaie of that unit: thus, the sides 
may measure 10, 17, 21, this giving tlie area 84.— Re- 
markable circle of a triangle, a circle having a pecu- 
liar relation to any triangle. Such circles are particularly — 
(1) the circumscribed circle; (2) tlie inscribed and the three 
escribed circles ; (3) the Feuerbach or nine-point circle; (4) 
the Brocard or seven-point circle; (5) the Tuchcr or tripli- 
cate ratio circle; (G) the sine triple-angle circle (constructed 
as follows : on the sides of the ti ianglc ABC take D and D 
on BC, E and F' on AC, F and V on AB such that the an- 
gle AFF = AF E' = A, BFD = BD'F'= B. CDF = CE'D'= C ; 
then the circle In question passes through D, D', E.F'.F, r , 
and DD' : FF' : FF' = sin 3A : sin SB : sin 30) ; (7) the Taylor 
or six 2 mint circle, w hicli passes through the six feet of per- 
pendiculars diawn to the sides fiom feet of perpendicu- 
lars on tho sides fioin the vertices of tlie triangle; (8) 
the Sirichcr circle, or circle inscribed in the triangle _ whose 
vertices arc the mid-points of tlie sides of the primitive 
triangle. Sec circle. — Remarkable point of a triangle, 
a point having unique metrical lelations to the triangle. 
The rcmaiknble points usually considered are— (1) the 
centroid, or intersection of median lines; (2) the orthocen- 
tcr , or intersection of perpendiculars from the angles upon 
the opposite sides ; (3) the circumcenter , or center of tlie 
circumscribed circle ; ( t) the center of the Feuerbach circle; 
(5) the incenter, or center of the inscribed circle ; (0) the 
radical center of the escribed circles ; (7) the symmcdian, 
Grebe, or Lcrnoinc }™int, the intersection of the three lines 
each bisecting a side and bisecting a perpendicular from 
an angle upon a side; (8) tho Spieker point, or mid-point 
between tho circumcenter and inccntcr; (9) the Brocard 
points, two points of the Brocard circle (which see, under 
circle) (through the symmcdian point S of any triangle 
ABC lines are drawn parallel to the sides of tlie latter, 
meeting these sides in D and D 1 on BC, E and E' on AC, 
F and F' on AB, so that D, S, F' are collinear, as well as 
E, S, F' and F, S, D'; then the three lines through A paral- 
lel to FI), through B parallel to DE, and thiough C parallel 
to FF meet in one Brocaid point P, while the lines through 
A paiallcl to D F\ through B parallel to F/F', and through 
C parallel to F'D' meet in the other Brocard point F); (10) 
the center of the triplicate ratio circle; besides others.— 
Respectant in triangle. See respectant.— Scarpa’s 
triangle, a Space on the anterior and inner aspect of tlie 
thigh just below the groin, through which the femoral 
artery passes — Self-conjugate triangle. See s?f/-con- 
jugatc. — Slbiconjugate triangle. See sibiconjugate.— 
Spherical triangle, a triangle formed on the surface of a 
sphere by the mutual intersection of three great circles. 
Spherical triangles are divided into right-angled, oblique- 
angled, equilateral, isosceles, etc., as plane triangles are.— 
Subclavian triangle, a triangle of the neck hounded by 
tho omohyoid, stoi nnelidomastoid, and clavicle. — Sub- 
maxillary triangle, a triangle qu tlie surface of tlie neck 



triangle 

bounded nbovo by tho lower margin of the lower jaw, and 
on its other two sides by the digastric muscle, See cut 
under rrwfrcfrl.— Suboccipltal triangle, a triangle on 
the surface of the neck bounded by the anterior border of 
tho trapezius, tho sternoclidonmstoid, and the omohyoid 
muscle. See cut under muscle *. — Superior carotid tri- 
angle, a triangle on the surface of the neck bounded 
by the stcrnoclidomastoid, omoliyold, anil digastric mus- 
cles. Also called triangle of election, with reference to 
facilities ntrorded for tying the carotid. Sec cut under 
in mclc * . — Supplemental triangle, a sphetical triangle 
formed by joining the poles of three great circles.— 
Surgical triangle, a triangular space, area, or region 
containing important vessels nnd nerves which may re- 
quire to be operated upon: chictly said of several such 
regions of the neck.— Triangle of election, in eurg., 
same ns superior carotid triangle.— Triangle of forceB, 
a name given to the proposition in stntics which asserts 
that, if three forces meeting at a point in one plane bo in 
equilibrium, nnd if on that plane any three mutually In- 
tersecting lines be drawn parallel to the directions of the 
thrccforces,ntrianglewlll be formed thokngthaof whoso 
sides will be proportional to the magnitudes of the forces. 
— Triangle of Hesselbacb. Soo llcssclbachian triangle. 
—Triangle of necessity, in surg. t the inferior carotid 
triangle, where the artery must be tied, If there he no room 
for choice or election.— Triangle of Petit, a triangular 
spneo in the lateral wall of the abdomen, bounded below 
by the crest of the ilium and laterally by the obllquus ox- 
tenuis nnd latissinms dorsl muscles.— Triangle of ref- 
erence. Same ns fundamental triangle .*- Triangles in 
cross, in her., a bearing consisting of a number of trian- 
gles arranged in a cross, the number being specified in the 
blazon. Also called cross of triangles .— Triangles of the 
neck, certain triangular spaces or areas on each side of the 
neck, hounded by several muscles, notably tho stcrnocli- 
do mastoid, omohyoid, and digastricus, ami by the collar- 
bone ami lower jaw-bone, and containing important ves- 
sels and nerves which may require to be operated upon. 
The Bides of nil these triangles are the natural landmarks 
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Trlassic 


having threo legs, two opening In the usual manner, and the triangulatlons of different coiiutiics the figure of tho 
tho third turning round on extension of tho central pin earth is ascertained. Sec cut under base-line. 
of the other two, besides having a motion on Its own cen- triangulator (tli-illlg gu-lii-tpr), if . [< triangu- 

tral joint. By means of this Instrument anvtri angle or ( a g. 4. Q n o who performs tho Work of 

tribulation in a trigonometrical survey. 

malold, whose carapace is more or less triangular. See triaugUlOlu. (tri-nng gu-loitl), (l. triangu- 

Triangularci. — Triangular fascia, n thin triangular lum, a triangle. 4* Gr. tidof, form,] Somowhut 



triangular in siiapo. 

A trianguloid space. II. Spencer. {Imp. Wet.) 

Triangulum (tri-aug'gii-lum), n. [L;: see />;/- 
angle . J A11 ancient northern constellation in 
tho form of tho letter delta (A). It has ono star 
of tho third magnitude,— Triangulum Australe 
(the Southern Triangle), a southern constellation, added 
by Petrus Theodorl in the fifteenth century, south of Am. 
It contains one star of the second and two of the thin! 
magnitude.— Triangulum Minus (the Usser Triangle), 
n constellation introduced by IIcvcIIuk in 1G90, Immedi- 
ately south of Triangulum. It Is no longer in use. 


fibrous band rellected upward and Inward beneath the 
spermatic cord from tho attachment of Gi in lie mat’s liga- 
ment on the llnea lllopectintea to the linea alba. Also 
called triangular ligament.— Triangular flbrocarti- 
lage, file, fret. Sco the nouns.— Triangular level, t 
light frame in the 6hape of the letter A, 
and having a plumb-line which deter- 
mines vertical ity.— Triangular liga- 
ment. (o) Same as triangular fascia. 

(l>) A dense fibrous membrane stretched 
across the subpublc arch on the deep 
surface of the crura of the penis and the 
bulb of the urethra. Also called deep 

perineal or subpubic fascia.— Triangu- oullwl Wi .» ., v .v,., e w 

lar numbers, the series of figuratc numbers which con- + r ; nT ,4-rtl nr , 0 tria-n+nlnnf* ftri-nn'to-ldn -in- 
Msta of tho successive sums,,, tho terms of «n , oritlnnotf. ^ tewMbU* 

an (dope.'] A tarantula. [Auntralia.] 
Tarantulas, or large spiders (as tho Imshmcn call them, 
triantulopes), . . . come crawling dow'ii the sides of the 


scaled. 

triangulare (tri-ang-gu-lti'ru), pi. triangu- 
laria (-ri- ji). [NL. (so. as, bouo), lieut. of L. 
triangularis: see triangular.'] A peculiar bone 
of tho tarsus of somo animals, as Cryploprocta 
ferox: more fully called triangulare tarsi . liar- 
. . ... . dclcbcn 

!i Triangulares «. ]>l . [NT,., 


ealEerleswhoscfirstterm is 1 nnd tlic common (liiTerenco 1. 

Thus, 1, 3, (J, 10, 15, 21, 23, etc., arc triangular numbers. 

They are so called because the number of.poltits expressed 
by any one of them may be arranged In the form of mi 
equilateral triangle. — Triangular plexuB. Sco plexus. 

— Triangular pyramid, a pyramid whose bnBC Is a tri- 
angle. Its sides consisting of three triangles which meet . 

In a point called its vortex.- Triangular scale. Sec Tnantnema(tri-an-thc'nm), n. £NL. (LmiumiB, 


tent in wot weather. 

Lush Wanderings of a Naturalist, p. 203. 


1753), < Gr. rgcir (r/ir-), three, + cn%/«, a flower- 
ing, < avOetv, flower, < inOor, a flower.] A genus 
of plants, of tho order I'icoidne and tribe Jizo- 
idcic. It isdlstingulslicd from the related genus Semtium 
by Its stipulate leaves, niul ovary with one or two cells. 
There are 12 species, scattered through warm parts of 
Asia, Africa, and Australia, with one American species, T. 
inonoggnum. native from Cuba to Venezuela nnd the Gala- 
pagos Islands. They are usually diffuse prostrate herbs, 



rhynclttt. Uiitojiiidiiir, find riiiiicr-trali. 
triangularis (tri-aiiR-RO-bVris), pi. irian- 
jinlarrx (-rfz). [NL. (sc. muscutnr, ninsclf-): 
poo triangular .] In mint. 
imist’lp of tlic thorax, on 
the front, ot the eliept, under tho ptormitu nnd 


Triangle Spider ( Hyftiotts cava (us). 

(Spider foe limes natural sire, web one third natural size ) 

Jar web in trees, which it sets like s. net, capable of being 
sprung upon its prey by letting go one of the elastic threads 
which the spider holds.— Vertical triangle, In entom.,n 
triangular space on the vertex, formed by the eves when 
they meet In front, as in many Diptera.— Vesical tri- 
angle, the trigonum of the bladder, 
triangle d (trl'ang-gld), a. [< triangle + -ct/ 2 .] 

1. Having threo angles; having tho form of a 
triangle; also, belonging to or situated in a 
triangle. 

The forme or situation of this Cltty is like vnto a Tri- 
angle. ... In one of these triangleu points . . . stand- 
cth the Pallaco of the Great Turkc, called Scralia. 

II'. Lxthgoxe, Travels, Iv. 

2. In her., divided into triangles: noting tho 
field, and equivalent to harry bendy drxlcr and 
sinister, or paly bendy dexter and sinister. 

triangular (tri-ang'gii-liir), a. [= F. triangu - 
lairc = Pr. triangular = Sp. Pg. triangular = 
It. triangolarc, < LL. triangularis, < L. triangu - 
lus, three-cornered, triangulum , a trianglo: see 
triangle.) 1. Of or pertaining to a triangle; 
consisting of a trianglo. — 2. Three-cornered 
and throe-sided; included within threo sides 
and angles: as, a triangular plot of ground; a 
triangular building. Specifically, In hot. and zool. ; (a) 
Flat or lamellar nnd having three sides : ns, a triangular 
leaf. (b) Having three lateral faces and edges; triangular 
in cross-section ; trihedral : as, a triangular stem, seed, or 
column. 

3. Hence, of or pertaining to three independent, 
things ; throc-sidcd as regards elements, inter- 
ests, or parties: ns, a triangu - 
l nr treat}’. 

The same triangular contest be- 
tween the three llenrys and their 
partisans. 

Motley, Hist. Netherlands, II. 135. 

4 In hn\, represented as solid 
and three-sided: tlnm, a tri- 
angular pyramid or a triangu - 
lar pyramid reversed i- a point 
or a pile which is divided by 
a lino indicating si projecting 
edge, and is treated as if a 
solid seen in perspective. — ■ 

Triangular COmpaSS, a compass Triangular Compass. 


pi. of L. triangularis: &oo triangular . J A group with opposite, unequal, entire leaves, ami tw o-brncted 
of crabs, the niaioids or spider-crabs, of more flowers without petals, but with the five calyx-lobes col- 
or l..« trinn K nlnr fipivo. /Soo cuts under Onj - T ’ I* known in Jamaica as horn- 

trianthoUS (tri-an'thus), a. [< Gr. Tpiig (rw-), 
three, 4- uvtbc, a flower.] In hot., fliree-flow- 

{a) A triangular triantnlopc, «. See iriantclopc. 
tho inner surface of triapsal (tri-ap'sal), a. [< L. Ires ( tri three, 
_ 10 ^, cr 1 n ] l ^ u nn “ + apsis, apse, +”-«/.] Same us triapsidaU 

imrts of several ribs: inore fully cn led tnangu- ^ ^ ^ f jr M T knmv> only onp trinp ^ chnrclI| thnt 
laris stci ni. Also sternocosfahs. (b) The tn- of st. Croix at .Mont Mnjour near Arles 
angular muscle of tho clun; the depressor an- j. /Vq;iwnn, Hist. Arch., 1. 4f>2. 

K uli oris: more fully called trimujuinrh menti. triapsidal (tri-aii'si-dul), it. [< I.. tits ( tri -), 
Hoe cut under muscle 1 . tliree, + nns/.s- (inisiil- 1 ), apse, + -ni.] Having 

triangularity (tri-nng-gft-lar i-ti), «. [v tn- throe apses; subdivided into three apses; char- 
angular 4- -ity.] rlio shite or condition of he- nctorized bv n triple arrangement of tho apse, 
mg triangular; triangular form. as most Greek clmrclios. 

triangularly (tri-ang'gfi-litr-li), nth-. In a tn- Thc amulgcmcllt of tIle Mnp 4, lnt Iin , mca „ rcrfec t. 

angular manner; after tho form of a tnangie. Freeman, Venice, p. iai. 

triangularyt (tri-ang'gudu-ri), e. [<L. trinn - trjarch / M / iirk) [< G r. rphpxor, haring 
171 dm is, tluec-cornered. see triangular.] Tri- t]lrc0 ru ] era) fig, having threo branches, as a 
angular. horn, < rptfr (r pt~), three, 4- ap.xog, ruler.] In 

l.if ting up In the upper part of the Bkull thc two (nan- i 0 f noting radial fibrovascu lar bundles hav- 
gulary bones called sincipital. 

Urguhnrt, tr. of Rabelais,!. 45. “g rrx 

, . , . t triarchee (tn-nr eho), «. [Heraldic 1 ns /rt- 

trianglllate (tn-ang p^i-htt), r. t. ; prot. and p]). 4. 4, troble-nrclied ; liaving 

triangulated, ppr. triangulating. [< NL. */ri- three arches: noting 



by dividing into triangles of which t bedsides 
and angles nro measured. — 3. To determine! or 
observe trigonometrically; study by means of 
triangulation : as, to triangulate tho height of a 
mountain. 

Before each shot flag signals were exchanged with ol>- 
servers on shore, who triangulated thc range. 

Set. Amer., N. S. f mi. 214. 

triangulate (trl-nng'gfl-lut), a. [< NL. * trial 1 - 
gulatus: seo the verb.] In roo/.,. composed of 
or marked with triangles. A triangulate bar is gen- 
erally formed of triangles with their bases together, so triartlCUlate (tri-ar-tik'll-lfit), it. [< 1». fl'CS 
that tho angles touch nnd sometimes coalesce; it is a form (/,./.) tliree, 4 * articulatus, jointed: see article 
of ormiincntutiou common on the n Inga ol Lf^optcm , j i„ and m, at., composed of three 

tnangulately (tn-img'gi.-lut-li), ml . In root . . or nrtielcs . „ trii, nictate palpus ; our 

sons to form trinities : as, a margin or surface J h ,„ 0r3 llrc Marticiilatc. Also triarticiilathl. 

■that is, . - ^ r j as (trl'ns), u. [NL., < LL. friar, < Gr. rptuf, 
the number three: sco triad.'] 1. Li muric. 


She [tho rational Eoul]issuctl« forth her commands, and, 
dividing her empire into n triarchy, slit* governs by tliree 
viceroys, tlic three faculties. 

Iloin U, I’arly of Beasts, p. 143. (Davies.) 

triarian (tri-tVri-nn), a. [< L. triarii , poldiera 
of tho third, rank or class (< tres , tn*-, three), + 
-an.] Occupying the third post or plnce in an 
array. 

Let the brave Second and Triai'ian band 
Firm against all Impression stand. 

Coxdnj, llestomtion of K. Charles II. 



marked triangulatcly witli black 
ing triangular black marks, 
triangulation (tri-aug-gu-la'sliqu), «. [= F. 
triangulation ; as triangulate + -ion.] 1. A 
making triangular; formation into triangles. 
— 2. Tlio operation and immediato result, of 
measuring (ordinarily with a theodolite) the 
angles of a network of triangles laid out on 
the eartlfls surface bv marking their vertices. 


same as triad, 3. — 2. [cap.] In gcol., same as 
lYiassic. — 3. [onj).] In German hist., a nnmo 
sometimes given to tlio old German empire, 
reckoned ns consisting of threo coordinate 
parts — Austria, Prussia, and tho group of 
smaller states. 


extremities of this base having been ascertained, and the 
triangulation, or operation ©f measuring the angles, hav- 
ing been completed, by trigonometrical calculations call ed 
the reduction nf the triangulation (commonly Involving n 
process of diatiibuting tho errors by least squares, called 
the adjustment of the triangulation) the geographical posi- 
tions of nil tho other vertices are calculated, assuming the 
figure of thc earth to be known. By the combination of 


tom of fossiliferous rocks (Trinssic, Jurassic, 
Cretaceous) which together make up tho Meso- 
zoic or Secondary series. The Trinssic lies above 
the Permian, and beneath tlic Jurassic. The threefold 
subdivision from which the Trias sie derives its name is 
best Been In central Europe, and especially in northern 
Germany, where thc but iter- sand stein, muschelkalk, and 



Triassic 

Kcuper (see those words) arc well-marked features of the 
geology. In the Alps, especially toward the eastern end 
of the range, the Triassic is developed to very great thick- 
ness and in great complexity of subgroups, each charac- 
terized by its own peculiar assemblage of fossils. This 
complexity is specially characteristic of the upper portion 
of the series. In England the line separating the Triassic 
from the Permian is much less distinctly marked than it 
is on the Continent. What was formerly called the “ New 
Red Sandstone” is now divided, in accordance with pale- 
ontological and not lithological characters, into Permian 
and Tiiassic. In the United States the Triassic plays an 
important part, but varies greatly in character in di lie lent 
parts of the country. The sandstones of the Connecticut 
river valley and the continuation of the same formation 
to the south, through Pennsylvania ami Virginia into 
North Carolina, constitute a very marked feature of the 
geology of the Atlantic belt of States, containin': various 
fossil plants resembling those found in Europe on the 
same horizon, and especially characterized by tracks of 
vertebrates, while remains of their bony skeletons arc ex- 
tremely rare. The Ti iassic of the Rocky Mountain i egion 
is also an important formation (see Red bed*, under red •); 
and that of the western region of the (treat ItoMii, of 
the Sierra Nevada, and of the ranges further north near 
the coast is also extremely interesting, resembling veiy 
closely in the character of its fossils tlic Triassic of the 
eastern Alps. The most striking feature of the llora of the 
Triassic is the jircdominancc of the cycads. hence the 
period of deposition of this division of the series has 
sometimes been called the “age of cycads ” The earliest 
remains of mammalian life are found in the l'riasrie, in 
the form of small marsupials. In the Alpine Triassic, l>oth 
in the Alps and on the western coast of North Aineriia. 
there is a most remarkable commingling of Paleozoic ntul 
Mesozoic types of ccphalopods. 

triatic (tri-at'ik), u. [< L. frrv ( tri -), thrpp, + 
-rtt/e 1 .] Forming three angles: only in the 
plirasa triatic stay. Soostai/ 1 . 

triatomic (tri-a-tom'ik), a. [< Gr. rpeir (rpi-), 
three, + aro/iov, atom: see atom, atomic .] In 
client.: (a) Consisting of three atoms: applied 
to the molecules of elements where the atoms 
are of tlio same kind: as, a triatomic element ; 
or to compounds where the atoms are unlike : as, 
triatomic molecules, (ft) Same ns triralcnt. (o) 
Having three hydroxyl groups by which other 
atoms or radicals may he attached without al- 
tering the structure of the rest of the molecule: 
thus, glycerin is called a triatomic alcohol. 

triaxal (tri-ak'snl), a. [< L. Iris ( tri -), throe, 
+ axis, axis, + -fit.] Having three axes : as, tri- 
axal coordinates. 

triaxial (tri-ak'si-al), a. [< L. Ires ( tri-), three, 
4- axis, axis, + -ill.) Having three axes, as 
some sponge-spicules. 

Altiimiffli they [spicules] arc quimIi irailiatc, they are 
still only triaxial. Micro*. Science, N. S. , XXXII. 7. 

triaxon (tri-ak'son).o. nud u. [< Gr. rpiir(rpi-), 
three, + ufur, axis.] I. ft. Triaxial, a- a sponge- 
spicule; having three axes diverging from a 
common center, resulting from linear growth 
from a center in three directions at an incli- 
nation of 120° to ono another. See cut under 
sjioiigcspicitle. 

II. it. A regular figure of tlirco axes diverg- 
ing from a common center, as a sponge-spicule 
with three such axes. 

Triaxonia (tri-ak-so'ni-ii), ii.pl. [ML.: SCO tri- 
axon.] Triaxon sponges as a subclass of cal- 
careous sponges with simple canal-system and 
triaxon spicules. 

triaxonian (trl-ak-so'ni-an), a. Same as tri- 
axon. 

A triaxonian star with live or six rays. 

Amcr. Mat., XXI. IKK 

tribal (tri'bal), a. [< trilic + -at.] 1. Of or 

pertaining to a tribe; characteristic of a tribe: 
nit, tribal organization: tribal customs; a tribal 
community. 

The ohl tribal divisions, which had never been really ex- 
tinguished by itomnii rule, rose from their hidinu-plaees. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 

2. In bio!., of or pertaining to phyla or other 
broad divisions of the animal kingdom : as, tri- 
bal history (that is, phylogcny, as distinguished 
from germ-history or ontogeny). Haeckel. 

tribalism (tri'bal-izm), n. [< tribal + -ism.'] 
The state of existing in separate tribes; tribal 
relation or feeling. 

Xo national life, much less civilisation, was possible un- 
der tile system of Celtic tribalism, as it existed at least till 
tile time of the Tudors. Edinburylt llcr., CLXIII. 443. 

The period of the .1 mires was one of entire tribalism, 
witli little national union and continuous relapses into 
idolatry. The American, XVII. 101. 

tribally (tri'bal-i), adv. In a tribal manner; 
as or with reference to a tribe. 

It is probable that Professor Putnam is not justified In 
concluding that the people of the two sections were tri- 
bally identical. Science, XV. 

tribasic (tri-ba'sik), a. f< Gr. rpeir (rp/-), three, 
4- fiaotr, base, + -ic.} In chem having three 
hydrogen atoms replaceable by equivalents of 
a base: noting some acids. 

40G 
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tribble (trib'l), n. [Perhaps a corruption of 
cribble , a sieve.] In paper-manuf., a large hori- 
zontal frame in the loft or drying-room, with 
hairs or wires stretched across it, on which 
sheets of paper are hung to dry. E. H. Knight. 

tribe (trib), n. [< ME. tribu (in pi. tribus ), < 
OP. tribu , F. tribu = Sp. tribu = Pg. tribu = It. 
tribo, tribu, < L. tribus, a division of the people, 
a tribe, in general the common people, the popu- 
lace; traditionally explained as orig. a ‘third 
part 9 of the people (one of the three divisions 
into which the Roman people were divided), 
and referred to tres (tri-), three (cf. dat. pi. tri- 
bus ; Gr dial. rprr-eg for Tpirrrg, a third part). 
Of. W, trcj\ village; E. thorp, a village.] 1. 
In Rom. hist., one of the three patrician or* 
ders, or original political divisions of the peo- 
ple of ancient Rome, tiie Ramnos, Tities, and 
Luceres, representing respectively, according 
to tradition, the separate Latin, Sabine, and 
Etruscan settlements, having at their union 
equal representation in the senate, and retain- 
ing their distinctive names for several centu- 
ries. Hence — 2. Any one of the similar divi- 
sions of a race or nation common in antiquity, 
whether of natural or of political origin: as, 
the tribes (<?v?jii) of Athens. Ethnical tribes among 
the ancients regarded themselves as enlarged families, 
and generall) bore the name of some real or supposed 
common progcmtoi. Such weic the twelve tribes of the 
Israelites, the tribes of the Dot ians and other Greek races, 
etc The thirty (and afterward more) tribes into which 
the plebeians in and around Rome were divided, after the 
formation of the patrician tribes, were based on locality; 
and tribes nearly corresponding to castes have in some 
instances been determined by occupation. 

Ilnvc you collected them by tribes? 

Shale., Cor., iii 3. 11. 

3. Specifically, a division of a barbarous race 
of people, usually distinguishable in someway 
from their congeners, united into a community 
under a recognized head or chief, ruling either 
independently or subordinate^', in gcneial the 
tribe, ns it still ’exists among the American Indians and 
mnnj African and Asiatic races, is the earliest form of po- 
litical organization, nations being ultimately constituted 
by their gradual amalgamation and loss of identity in the 
progiess of civilization. 

The characteristic* of all these races [Uralian], when In 
the tribal state, is that the tribe* themselves, and all sub- 
divisions of them, are conceived by the men who compose 
them as descended fiom a single male ancestor. ... In 
some cases the Tribe can hardly lie otherwise described 
than as the group of men subject to some one chieftain. 

Maine, Early Hist, of Institutions, pp. Gf>. 

4. Any class or body of persons taken collec- 
tively, any aggregate of individuals of a kind, 
cither as a* united body or as distinguished by 
some common characteristic or occupation. 
[Chiefly colloq.] 

Foil) and vice are easy to describe, 

The common subjects of our scribbling tribe. 

[Uncommon, A iTologuc, spoken to the Duke of York at 

[Edinburgh. 

And then tiierc flutter'd in, 

Half-bold, half-frightened, with dilated eyes, 

A tribe of women, dress'd in many hues. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

5. A family of cattle having a common female 
ancestor. Tribes of cattle arc particular strains, taking 
their names usually from some particular cow appearing 
In the pedigrees, ns the Princess or Duchess tribes of 
shorthorns. There is no absolute rulo for naming a tribe, 
but it descends thmugh the female line. 

6. In cool, and hot., a classificatory group of un- 
certain taxonomic rank, above a gonus, and usu- 
ally below an order; loosely, any group or se- 
ries of animals: as, the furry, feathery, or finny 
tribes; tho cat tribe. Linmcus distributed the vegeta- 
ble kingdom into three tribes, namely monocotyledonous, 
dicotyledonous, and acotyledonous plants, and these he 
subdivided Into gentes or nations. Ily other naturalists 
tribe has been used for a division of animals or plants in- 
termediate between order and genus. In botany this is 
the current and a vciy common use, the tribe standing 
below the suborder w hei e that di\ ision is present. Cuvier 
dividedhisorders into families, and his families into tribes, 
including under the latter one or more genera. =Syn. 1-3. 
Ilacc, Clan, etc. See jicoplc. 

tribe (trib), «\ t.; pret. and pp. tribal, ppr. 
tribing. [< tribe, n.} To distribute into tribes 
or classes. [Rare.] 

Our fowl, fish, and quadrupeds are well Irihrd by Mr. 
Willugliby nnd Mr. Ray. Up. Xicolsun, Eng. Hist. Lib., i. 1. 

tribelet (trib'lct), n. [< tribe 4- -let.] A little 
tribe ; a subordinate division or offset of a tribe. 
[Rare.] 

When a man marries n woman from a distant locality, he 
goes to her tribelet and identifies himself w ith her people. 

Jour. Anthrop. Inst., XVIII. 250. 

tribesman (tribz'man), pi. tribesmen (-men). 
[< tribes, poss. of tribe, 4* man.} A man belong- 
ing to a tribe; a member of a particular tribe, 
or of tlio same tribe as the person speaking or 
referred to. 


tribromphenol 

It was by taking a grant, not as elsewhere of land, but 
of cattle, that the fiec tribesman became the man or vas- 
sal of an Irish chief. 

J. R. Green, Making of England, p. 271. 
tribespeople (tribz'pe / 'pl), n.pl. Persons con- 
stituting a tribe; the members of a tribe. 
[Rare.] 

He sent me a list of the number of tribespeople, 

Jour. Anthrop. Inst., XIX. 90. 

triblet (tribTct), n. [Also triboulet, tribolct, 
irebtet ; < OF. triboulet, a triblet, a dim. foym, 
prob. < L. tribulus. < Gr. rptflo/og, a three-poiut- 
od instrument, a caltrop: see Trib ulus.'} 1. A 
mandrel used in forging tubes, nuts, and rings, 
and for other purposes. — 2. The mandrel in a 
machine for making lead pipe. E. EL. Knight. 
triblet-tubes (trib'let-tubz), n.pl. In brass-fit- 
ting, thin tubes fitted to slide in and upon other 
tubes, usually of the same thickness of metal, 
as tho tubes of microscopes, telescopes, and 
other optical instruments. 

Triboloceratidse (triVo-lo-se-rat'i-de), n. pi. 
[NL., < Gr. Tpifio'/oc, three-pointed (see Tribu- 
lus), + Ktpag ( hepar -), horn, 4* -idee.} A fam- 
ily of nautiloid ccphalopods, having depressed 
whorls, fluted or hollow abdomen, the sides and 
tho abdomen ridged lengthwise and the ridges 
often spinoso, and the sutures with ventral, lat- 
eral, and dorsal lobes. Hyatt, Proc. Bost. Soc. 
Nat. Hist., 1883, p. 293. 

triboluminescence (trib-o-lu-mi-nes'ens), ». 
[Irreg. < Gr. rpifiav, rub, 4- E. luminescence.} 
Frictional luminosity; light emitted from bod- 
ies under tho excitation of rubbing. 

According to the mode of excitation I distinguish Thoto-, 
Electro-, Chemi-, and Tribo-lumincscencc. 

Philos. May., 6th ser., XXVIII. 151. 

tribometer (tri-bom'e-ter), n. [< Gr. rptfieiv, 
rub, 4- gkrpov, a measure.] An apparatus, re- 
sembling a sled, for measuring tho force of fric- 
tion in rubbing surfaces. 

Tribonyx (trib'6-niks), n. [NL. (Du Bus, 1837), 
< Gr. Tpifittv, rub, 4- bvv $, claw.] A remarkable 



genus of Australian and Tasmanian gallinules, 
allied to Xotornis: also called Brachyptrallus. 
The loading species is T. ventralis. 
triboulet (trib'<>-let), n. Same as triblet. 
tribrach 1 (tri'brak), n. [Formerly, as L., tri- 
brach ys, also tribrach us ; — F. tribraque = Sp. 
tribrdquio = Pg. tnbraro, < L. tribrachys, < Gr. 
rpt,3paxvg, a tribrach, < rprig (rpi-), three, 4- [3pa - 
xig, short: soo brief.} In anc. jyros., a foot con- 
sisting of tlirco short times or syllables, two of 
which belong to the thesis and one to the arsis, 
or vice versa. It is accordingly triscmic and diplasic. 
The tribrach was not used in continuous composition, but 
asn substitute for a tiochec (the trochaic tribrach, \ ^ 
for-* I '-O or for an iambus (the iambic tribrach, ~ | '^'-'for 
w | -i). The name trochee or choree (troch/rus. choreus) was 
given by some ancient authorities to the tribrach. Also 
tribrachys. 

Never take an iambus ns a Christian name. A trochee 
or tribrach will do very well. 

Coleridge , Table-Talk, Oct. 8, 1832. 

tribrach 2 (tri'brak), n. [< Gr. rprig (rpt-), three, 
4- (ipa,\aov, arm.] Same as tribrach ial. 
tribrachial (tri-brii'ki-nl), n. [< tribrach 2 4- 
-m/.] A three-armed figure or utensil ; specifi- 
cally. a three-branched flint implement occa- 
sionally found. 

tribrachic (tri-brnk'ik), a. [< tribrach 1 4- - ic .] 
In anc. pros. : (rz) Consisting of three short times 
or syllables; constituting a tribrach, (b) Per- 
taining to a tribrach or tribrachs ; consisting of 
tribrachs. 

tribracteate (tii-brak'te-iit), a. [< L. ires (tri-), 
three, 4- bractca, a thin plate (bract): see bract. } 
In hot., having throe bracts, 
tribromphenol (trl-hrom-fe'nol), n. [< tri- 
4* brom(inc) 4- phenol.} A substance formed 



tribromphenol 

by the action of a solution of carbolic acid on 
bromine-water, and possessing antiseptic prop- 
crties. 

tribual (trib'u-al), a. [< L. Iribtts , tribe (see 
tribe ), t -a?.] ” Of or pertaining to a tribe ; 
tribal. 

Surely this proccedcth not from any natural imperfec- 
tion in the parents (whence probably tlic Tribual lisping 
of the Ejihr.umitcs did arise). Fuller, Wortliics, II. 225. 

tribular (trib'u-liir), a. [< L. tr ibid is, one of 
the same tribe as another, < tribus, tribe: see 
tribe,] Of or relating to a tribe; tribal: as, 
tribular worship, hup. Dirt. 

tribulation ftrib-u-lii'shon). ». [< ME. tribu- 

lanon , tribulaentu , < OF. (and F.) tribulation = 
Pr. trcbnlatw , tnbolacio = Sp. tnbulacion =Pg. 
tribulaffio = it. irihulazionc , tribolazionc , < LL. 
tnbulatio(n-), distress, trouble, tribulation, af- 
fliction, < tnhnlarc, oppress, afllict, a fig. use of 
]j tnhulare , press, prob. also thresh out grain, 

< tribuhnn , also trihula , also trirolum (Gr. rpi,h- 
>o it nppar. after the L.), a sledge consisting of 
a wooden block studded with sharp pieces of 
flint or with iron teeth, used for threshing grain, 

< Uvcrc , pp. tntus, rub (<*f. Gr. rpi/inv, rub, 
thresh) : see trite, try.'] 1. A state of affliction 
or oppression ; suffering; distress. 

'1 hat it tnaj nlea^c thee to succour, help, and comfort 
all win* are in danger, iicicsMty, and tribulation 

Book of Common P raver, Litany. 

lie adikd that poor Will was at present under great trib- 
ulation. for that Tom Touchy hud taken the law of him 

Spictatoi, No. 200. 

2. A cause or occasion of suffering; a trouble 
or trial. 

Death and bloodshed, strife and sword, calamities fam- 
ine tribulation, anti the hcouige Kctlu**. xl 0 

3. A troublesome or lawless person; also, such 
persons collectively ; colloquially, a trial ; a ter- 
ror. 

These are the youths that thunder at n pla)hou-e. . 
that no audience, but the tribulation «»f lowei hill, nr the 
limbs of Lmiehoiisc, their dear brothel*, are able to en- 
dure. Shak , lien. \ III., v I. (■-•. 

Tribulus drib' u -lu**), n. [NE. (Tourncfori. 
1700; earlier b\ Lohcl, luTti), < I *. tnbulns , < 
Gr. 7(i < in/n f, a caltrop, water-caltrop, and prob- 
ably the land-caltrop, V. Urudns, lit. tliree- 
poiuted. eqin v. to b // • , three-pointed, < rpne 
[7/u ), three, 4- i'/m, a dart, < ia//tn, throw.] 
A genus of jh» 1\ petalous plants, of the order 
/ififophillh ir It is i h.imeti rired b> obiuptlv pinn.Uc 
b avi s , a ft lilt (if from tl\e to twelve indcliki i lit « arm Is 
and .m embr>«* without albumin About 35 specks liuve 
bt en destrtbid of nlnili 1 » are now cmcddcitd dMlnrt, 
i nit i v i h of warm ngiotis uluiost throughout the wot Id 
Tin > are herbs with b*o*-c prostrate branches loimuoii 
1> Mlk), and Wiring op|KM|te t-tiplllali leave", one **f 
lack pan smalt* r than tin other, or soim times aleent. 
The jellow **r w lute tlovveis art ndlt.m in the axils of the 
stipules The lhe-angb <1 ttatti lied fruit bean one or more 
spun s or tub* icb s on eai h * .irpel. 'I he kjhm i« s are know n 
ill genind a *raltroji, espei lallj. Ill the \\ e*t Indii s, /’ i/i ar- 
iinux a single luaktd Amiri* hi *pe« le** common nko from 
I * \ns and « all forma to Panntu.i Tw o otlu r *|»ei it s oe- 
mi in Low t r Cahfot nia T araiulijlnrn* and T.Calyforni- 
ru> the forim r extending to New Mexico, ami Wiring 
jellow flown* about 2 ills lies bro id The LtlP*pean spe 
t les, 7’. ft rif'lnx, is know n as In nit raltfojt T. n*Wn/r< »(sec 
i ut under *ti<ima), a pros t Rite p, ri nnlal spei les w it ti large 
j ellow (|ow i r*, w ub Ij distributed along tiopii al ►Imres of 
India, Afilea and \merlea. Is known as turkrv-blufom in 
Jamaica, where it is lomnioti hi t.ilt-p istuns , it nko oc- 
uirsln Honda on he) West. 

tribunal (tri-bu'nnl), ». [= I’, tribunal = Pr. 

tribunal* = Sp. Pg. tribunal — It. tribunate , < 
L. tribunal, a semicircular or square platform 
on which the seats oi magistrates were placed, 
ti judgment-scat, etc., in general an elevation, 
embankment. < tribunus, a tribune, magistrate: 
see tribnm 1 (‘f. Inbuilt -. ] 1. The seat of a 

magistrate or judge; tin* bench on which n 
judge and his associates sit to administer jus- 
tice. 

I tlie market-]*! u e, on a tribunal *-it\ •** 1. 
i Impatia ami htm-Uf in ih.dls of gol<| 

W ere pnbhel) entbroiie<l .s hat, , A ami ('..ill G 3. 

lb nee — 2. A court of justice. 

Fenwkk . . eluded the justice of theonlinarj tribu 
n ale. Macaulay, Mist. I'.ng \xii 

3. Eerie s., the confessional. — Revolutionary tri- 
bunal, in Frtneh htri , an extraordinary court * oiistftuted 
in Paris bj the ( onventioii in March, 17'»3, ostensible to 
take cugniz nice of attempts against the rcpnblii, the 
prim iplcs of tlic Revolution, mid the public tucuritj. 
There was no appeal from its decisions , man) persons, 
innocent as well as guilty, eminent and obscure, high and 
low, were condemned to death, and their piojn.it> conlls 
eattd to the state It was reorganized after the fall of 
Robespierre in 1794, and suppressed in June. 1705 There 
weit* also revolutionary tribunals in the departments.— 
Tribunal of Penitentiaries. See penitentiary, 2 (c). 
tribunal-seat (tri-lm'nal-set), n. Same as tri- 
bunal, 1. 
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That little piece of work I commend unto you, as a thing 
whereof I doubt not to answer to my comfort before the 
tribunal-seat of Jesus Christ. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 105. 

tribunary (trib'u-iw-ri), a. [< tribune 1 + -ary.’] 
Of or pertaining to tribunes, 
tribunate (trib'u-nat), n. [= F. tribunat = Sp. 
Pg. tribunado = It. tribunaio , < L. tribunatus , 
tbo office and dignity of a tribune, < tribun us, 
n tribune: see tribune 1 .'] Tribuneship. 

Such was the origin of tlic tribunate — which, in pro- 
cess of time, opened all tlic honors of the government to 
the plebeians. Calhoun, Works, I. 04. 

The creation of the tribunate did, nevertheless, trans- 
form the constitution. IF. State, § 154. 

tribune 1 (trib'un), ». [< ME. tribun (pi. trib- 
unes), < OF. tribun , F. tribun = Sp. Pg. It. tri- 
bu no = D. tribuun = G. S\v. Dan. tribun , < L. 
tribunus , a commander, tribune, magistrate (see 
def.), orig. tlio chief of a tribe, or the represen- 
tative of a tribe, < tribus, a tribe: see tribe.] 

1. In Jloni. hist., originally, a magistrate pre- 
siding over a tribe, or representing a tribe for 
certain purposes; specifically, a tribune of the 
people ( tribunus jilcbis), an officer or magistrate 
chosen by tlio people, from the time of the se- 
cession (probably in 4fM n. c.), to protect them 
from the oppression of the patricians or nobles, 
and to defend their liberties against any at- 
tempts upon them by tlio senate and consuls. 
Their persona were Inviolable, and any one who trims- 
gresieii In regard to the respect due them was outlawed. 
Tlu.se imiglstintes were at llrst two. but tin Ir number wns 
Increased to ihenml ultimately to ten, which last number 
appears to have remained unaltered down to the end of 
the empire The tribunes figured especially in the aa- 
smihlynf the tribes (ronuVm tributa)', they could Inllict 
no d licet punishment, but could propose the imposition 
of fines, nod fiom their pi r«ontil inviolability could alford 
protection to ati> person. Willi the advance of time, 
the) could bring an offending patrician brfote the comi- 
ti.t, could ait in the senate, could atop Mimmaiily j*ro- 
cecdincs instituted before any magistrate, could niopose 
measures of atate to the comilin or the senate, nun finally 
could even issue neremptor) edicts and Mi«j>eml decrees 
of the senate Their powers vveie greatlv curtailed by 
tlie i mperorn The name friV/nnr was also given to any 
one of general ntllcers of tlie legions {tribunus militari*), 
mid to certain other otlleers, ns the tribunus i olujitatum, 
or supeiiiiteiident of jtublle aniusements, **f Diocletian 
and Inter. 

2. IIciico. one who uphold*- or defends pnini- 
lar rights; a ehampion of the people. In this 
sense the word is used as the name of various 
newspapers. 

That great tribune, Mr Plight. 

yimbenth Century, \.\V1. 735. 

tribune 1 (trib'nn), r. (.; pret. and pp. tribunal, 
ppr. tnhumntj. [< Inbuilt 1. a.] To regnhite or 
manage by tiie authority of a tribune. [ Kate.] 

These I>smUalli must not be Lphorlrcd or Trif anted 
b) «*ne or n few Mens dkeietlon, but litie.dh s'liictioned 
b) Supreame t’otinci I s .V. Ward, simple folder, j*. M. 

tribune- ( trib'nn). n. [< F. tnhtnu = S)». Pg. 
It. tnlmnn , < ME. tnhuna, a late form, equiv. 
to Ij. tribunal, a ]datform: see tribunal, and ef. 
Inbunt *.] 1. In a Woman basiliea, the raised 

platform at one end of the auditorium, fre- 
quently in a small addition of semieireular 
plan to the main strueture. which formed the 
official station of the pret nr; the tribunal; 
hence, in Christian churches of basilican plan, 
the throne of the bishop (which originally oc- 
cupied the place of the pivtor's seat), and tlio 
part of the church containing it ; hence, again, 
in Italian churches generally, any apse or struc- 
ture of apsidal form. See cut under basilica. 

A nave of four cnnrtnouR Iu>r P stopped upon n vast oc- 
tagonal up ice, from which, nt the east, the north, and the 
poiitli, sue built out three pentagonal fri7»wic« or apses, 
uhkh os iM-cn from tlic ouisidc give to the church 
IDuonioof I lorenccl the common cruciform frh:q*e. 

C. F. Fort on, Chnreli-tiiiibliug in Middle Ages, ji. 22s. 
2. A raised seat or stand; a platform; a dais. 

Mr. I.) on was seated on the school tribune or dais nt his 
jiai tieiilur rouml table. (ironic Flint, 1’ell.x Holt, x.xlv. 
Spcclfieall) — (n) The thrniu- of a bkhop See def. 1. 

He remained pome time before Ills presence was oh- 
seived, when the monks condueted him to his tribune. 

Prescott. (Imp. Diet.) 
(b) A port of pulpit or rostrum where a speaker stands 
to address an assembly, as In the ITcueli chamber of 
do jiii tics. 

Membcis |of tlie French Chamber of Deputies] do not 
►peak from their ijentp, . . . but from the fnVmnr, which 
Is a conspicuous structure erected near the desks of the 
President and secretaries — n bo\-.fike stand, closely re- 
sembling those narrow, quaintly-fashioned pulpits which 
are still to be seen In some of the oldest of our American 
churches. IF. !Fi7«m, Cong. Gov., ii. 

tribuneship (trib'un-ship), n. [< tribune 1 + 
-ship.] Tlio office of a tribune; a tribunate. 

Mctdlus, to strengthen his hands, had stood for the 
tribuneship; and, in spite of the utmost ettorts of the 
aristocracy, hnd been elected. Fronde, Ctesar, p. 103. 
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tribunicial, tribunitial (trib-u-nish'al), a, [< 
L. tribunicius , tribunitins, of or belonging to a 
tribune, < tribunus, a tribune: see tribune *.] 
Pertaining to or befitting a tribune; charac- 
teristic of a tribune or of liis power or func- 
tions. 

My lord Sejauus 
Is to receive this day in open senate 
The tribunitial dignity. B. Jonson, Scj’anus, v 7. 

This insolent tribunitial veto has long encumbered all 
our public affairs. B, Franklin, Antobiog., p. 331. 

tribunician, tribunitian (trib-u-nisfi'an), a. 
[= F. tribuniticn (cf. It. fribunizio = Sp. tribu- 
uicio ), < L. tribunicius , tribunitius, of or belong- 
ing to a tribune, < tribunus , a tribune: see trib- 
une 1 .] Same as tribunicial. 

Tlie title of the tribunician power connected the mon- 
aicli with the interest of the low er oulcrs. 

IF. IF. Capes, The Early Em pile, i. 

tribunicioust, tribunitioust (trib-u-nisli'us), a. 
[< Ij. tribunicius , tribunitius , of or belonging to 
a tribune: soc tribunicial.] Same as tribuni- 
cial. 

Ij’t them not come in multitudes, or in a tribunitious 
manner, for that is to clamour councils, not to inform 
them. Bacon, Counsel (ed. 18b7). 

tribus (trl'lnis), 71 . ; pi. tribus. [NL.: see tribe.] 
In zoiil. and hot., a tribe as a clnssifieatory 
group. 

tributarily (trib'u-tn-ri-li), adv. In a tributary 
manner. 

tributariness (trib'u-tii-ri-nes), n. The state 
of being tributary. Bailey , 1727. 
tributary (trib'u-tn-ri), a. and ?/. [< ^IE. trih- 
vtaric = F. tributiurc = Pr. tributary = Sp. Pg. 
It. tributario , < L. tributarius , of or belonging 
to tribute, paying tribute, < trihutum, tribute: 
see tribute.] I, a. 1. Paying tribute; taxed or 
assessed by tribute. 

This Mylo i-i one of the Ciclades, ylcs of Greco, and 
trybu[ta]rye hothe to the Turkes and to Fenyce. 

Sir Jl. Guylforde, rylgr>’inage, p. 02. 
The brave Geraint, a knight of Aithur’s court, 

A tributary prince of Devon. Tennyson, Geraint. 

2. Of the nature of tribute; paid or duo ns 
tribute. 

Your tributary drops belong to woe, 

Which >oti, inM.nking, olfer uj> to Joy. 

Shak., R. and J., iil. 2 103. 

Yea, so greatly nre we indebted to this kinsman of 
death that we owe the better tributary half of our life to 
bim ; . . . for sleep Is the gohkn chain that ties health 
tvtid our bodies together. Jkkker, Gull’s Hornbook, p. (51. 

3. Wringing accretions, supplies, aid, or the 
like; contributory; auxiliary; subsidiary; spe- 
cifically, of streams, affluent. 

The Impel Ions seas breed monsters, for tlie dish 
Poor tributary rivers ns sweet fish. 

Shak., Cjmbeline, iv. 2. 30. 

Conciseness has been already considered ns tributary 
to perspicuity and to precision; it is more conducive to 
euergj than to either. A. Phelps, Kngli-h Mvle,|>. 245. 

II. i»l. tributaries (-riz). 1. A person or 
a state that pays tribute; one who or that 
which pays a stated sum to a conquering power, 
in acknowledgment of submission, or for the 
purchase of pence, security, and protection. 

They have brought him to be a tributary to them: xiz., 
to pay a certain rate of elephants per annum. 

Jl. /tTm*x(Arber‘s Eng. Cartier, I. 434). 

England was his faithful tributaru. 

Shak., Ilamlet, v. 2. 3S. 

2. In ye Of/., an affluent; a river or other body 
of water which contributes its stream to an- 
other river, etc. 

A bayou emptving into tlie Red river is a tributary of 
the MlsshMjjpi.vv itliin the meaning of an insurance policy. 

Miller v. Jiiturancc Co., 12 W. Yn. 11(». • 

tribute (trib'fit), n. [< ME. tribute, trybutc, trih- 
ut , trybut , < OF. tribu t (also vernacularly trdi , 

> ME. freir: see freir 3 ), F. tnbut = Pr. in but, 
trabuff , fatbits, trabut , tra ut, treu = Sp. Pg. It. 
tribu io, < L. trihutum , tribute, lit. ‘a thing con- 
tributed or paid,’ neut. of tribu tus. pp. of tribn- 
ere, assign, allot, grant, give, bestow, etc., usu- 
ally derived < tribus , tribe (taken as orig. a 
part ?): see tribe. Hence attribute , contribute, 
distribute , rctribute.] 1. A stated sum of money 
or other valuable consideration paid by one 
prince or state to another in acknowledgment 
of submission, or as tlie price of peace, security, 
and protection, or by virtue of some treaty. 

And zit thei zclden Tribute for that Loud to the Queen 
of Amazoinc, the whichc makethc hem to hen kept in 
cloos fulle diligently, that thei schalle not gon out on no 
syde, hut be tlie Cost of hire Loud. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 2GG. 

Their tributes and rents were brought thither from all 
the jdaces of Fiance which yielded so great a revenue to 
the Romans. Coryat, Crudities, I. 59. 
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2. Tlio state of being liable for such a pay- 
ment ; the obligation of contributing. 

Urnlre it there is a Town that liiglit Sobache; and there 
allc abowte dwellcn Cristene men undre Trybutc. 

Mandevillc, Travels, p. 104. 

His {Burke’s] imperial fancy has laid all nature under 
tribute, and has collected riches from every scene of the 
creation and every walk of art. 

if. Uall , Apology for the Freedom of the Press, iv. 

3. Formerly, that which was paid by a subject 
or a tonant to a sovereign or lord ; a tax; rental. 

The distinction which wc should draw between tribute 
and rent was seldom if ever marked in early times. The 
receiver of tribute was regarded as the landlord, and lie 
who paid tribute was regarded as a tenant, paying rent. 

D. IF. Ross, German Land-Holding, notes, p. 243. 

4. See tho quotation. 

“ In some of the southern parts of Ireland," said Grat- 
tan, in one of the tithe debates, “ the peasantry arc made 
tributary to the tithe-farmer, draw home his corn, his 
hay, and his turf for nothing ; give him their labour, their 
cars, and their horses at certain times of the >enr for 
nothing. These oppressions not only exist, hut have ac- 
ouired a formal and distinct appellation — tributes/' 

Lccky, Bng. in lbtli Cent., \\l. 

5. A contribution; an accretion. 

From his side two rivers flow’d, . . . 

Then meeting join’d their tribute to the sea. 

Milton, 1\ R., iii. 25S. 

6. A personal acknowledgment or offering; a 
mark of devotion, gratitude, or respect. 

He receives a suitable tribute for his universal benevo- 
lence to mankind in the returns of affection and good-will 
which are paid him by every one that lives within his 
neighbourhood. -Icfrftwi, Spectator, 2xo. 122. 

The passing tribute of a sigh. Gray, Elegy. 

7. In mining, the proportion of ore or its value 
which a person doing tribute-work receives for 
his labor. =syn. l. Duty , Tmpo*t, etc. See for. 

tribute (trib'ut), r. t . ; pret. and pp. tnbuted , 
ppr. tributing . [X ME. tnbuten , s L. tributus, 
pp. of tribucrc , assign, allot, grant, give: seo 
tribute, «.] 1. To pay as tribute. 

An amorous trifler, that spendeth his forenoons on his 
glass and barber, his afternoons with paint or lust, tnbut- 
inn most precious moments to the scepter of a fan ' 

Whitlock, Manners of Eng. People, p 302. {Latham.) 

2f. To distribute; bestow: dispose. 

Hem I sette In wcl pastyntd lamle. 

And tlinl trilruted with felieitee. 

Palladium, llusbondrie (E. E. T S.), p. 121. 

tribute-money (trib'iit-mimM), ». Money paid 
as tribute. 

Hut Jesus pcrcoivcil tlicir wickedness, nnd said, . . 
Shew me the tribute mnnetj. And they hrotluht unto him 
u penny. Mat. mil. 10. 

tribute-pitch (trib'ut-pieh), ». In mining. See 
pitch 1 , 11. 

tributer (trib'ii-ter), it. [< tribute + -rrL] In 
mining, ono who works in a mine, and receives 
as liis pay a certain proportion (eahed tribute ) 
of the ore' raised. See tribute, it., 7. 
tribute-work (trib'ut -work), n. In mining, 
work taken on tribute. Compare tnt-irorl;. 
tributorioust (trib-u-td'ri-us), a. [< LL. tribu- 
taries, pertaining to payment, < L. tribucrc, as- 
sign, give: see tribute, _r.] Pertaining to dis- 

tribution. Bailey, 1727. 

tricapsular (tri-knp'su-liir), a. [< L. tres (tri-), 
throe, + cttpsultt, capsule, + -«)••».] 1. In but., 

three-capsuled; having three capsules to each 
Power.— 2. In rout., having three capsules or 
cells; tricellular. 

tricarpellary (trl-kiir'pe-lii-n), a. [< L. tres 
. (tri-), three, + NL. cnrpcihts, carpel, + -ary.] 
In hot., having three carpels. Seo out under 
carpel, ... . . . . . 

tricarpellite (tri-kiir po-lit), «. [< L. fre.s (tn-), 
three, + NL. cttrpcUux, carpel, + -ifc-.J A los- 
sil nut of the London clay, having three carpels, 
tricarpous (tri-kiir'pus), a. [< Gr. rpm (Jpt-), 
tiiree, + ttnp-ti f, fruit.] In lot., consisting ot 
or hearing three fruits or three carpels; tricar- 

tricaulalis (tri-ka-dfi'lis), pi. Iricattdalcs 
(4ez). [NL. (bc. musculus),< L. ire a ( tn -), three, 
+ cauda, tail, 4- -a?.] Tho retrahens auris mus- 
cle, which commonly lias three separate slips 
like tails. , 

tricaudate (trl-kfi'dat), a. (XTj. tres (fri-), three, 
+ cauda , tail: see caudate.'] In entom ., having 
three tail-like processes, as the hind margin of 
the posterior wing of some Lcpidoptera. 
trice H (tris), n. [< ME. *tris, spelled Ov/sc, 
trims , and, with excrescent t, tryystc ; cf. bw. 
trissa, apulloy, truckle ( iriss , a spritsail-braco), 
= Norw. triss (also dim. trisscl), a pulley, = 
Dan. tridsc, a pulley; cf. LG. trisscl, whirling, 
dizziness; perhaps, with formative - s , and as- 
similation of consonants {t rinds- > iriss-), from 
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the root *trind of trend , trcndlc, trindlc, trundle, 
turn: see trend!.] A roller; a windlass. Frompt. 
Pare., p. 503. 

trice 1 (tris), v. t . ; pret. and pp. triced, ppr. tri- 
cing. [Formerly also trisc ; (. ME. trisen , tryccn, 

< MLG. trissen, LG. trissen , tryssen , also rfrisen, 
drysen, wind up, trice, > G. trissen, trice the 
spritsail, = Dan. tridsc , haul by means of a 
pulley: see frier 1 , n.] 1. A Taut., to haul up; 

tie up or lash by means of a small rope : com- 
monly with up. 

With trumnpez thene trystly they trisenc upe tliairc 
saillC 7 . Morte Arihurc (E. E. T. s.), 1. 832. 

The sail* were furled with great care, the bunts triced 
up by jiggers, and the jibs stowed in cloth. 

if. II. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 204. 

2f. To drag; pull. 

By God, out of his aetc I wol him tryce; 

Whan he lecst weneth, sonest slial he falle. 

Chaucer , Monk’s-Tale, 1. 635. 

trice 2 (tris), n. [< ME. trysc (in tho phrase at 
a tryse); Inter also in the phrases at, with, on, 
or in it trier; appar. lit. ‘a pull, jerk,’ i. e. a 
single quick motion, K trice r, r. The later form 
of the phrase in a trice looks like an adapta- 
tion of tho like-meaning Sp. phraso cn tin tris, 
in a trice (cf. venir cn un (ns, come in an in- 
stant; cstar cn un Iris , bo on the verge; Pg. 
cn hum tn r, in a trice, cstar par hum tri-, bo 
within a hair’s breadth), lit. ‘in a crack* (a 
phrase used in Scotch), < Sp. tris (= Pg. fri~), 
a crack, crash, noise mado by the breaking of 
"lass or other brittle thiugs, hence an instant, 
short time, a trice. According to Stovens (170G), 
Sp. tris is “ a barbarous fram’d word signifying 
nothing of it self but as they make it ; thus, 
venir cn un tris , to come in a trice, no less bar- 
barous in English”; prob., as tho rcdupl. tids- 
tras, a clattering noise, indicates, an orig. imi- 
tative word, like trictrac. It is not clear that 
the Sp. phrase has orig. any connection with 
tho E. phrase.] A very short time ; an instant ; 
a moment: only in tho‘phrasc in (formerly also 
at, with, or on) a trice. 

The liowndlB that were of gret prise 
Pluckid downe dere all at a trysc. 

Iptnuednn, 1. 302 (Wcbcr’8 Metr. Rom., II. 2<b). 
What makes the waxen forme to bc of slender price? 

But cause with force of lire it melts and wasteth with a 
lrir <. TurbcrrilP , To Ins 1-riend. 


Even in a dream, were 


On a trice, so please you, 

wc clixidcd from them. 


Shak., Tempest, v. 1. 238. 


That Structure which was so many Years a rearing was 
dashed, as it were, in a Trice. Howell, Letters, I. in. 30. 

In a trice the whole room was in an uproar. 

Steele, Tatlcr, >o. 2GG. 

tricellular (tri-sel'u-liir), a. [< L. tres (tri-), 
three, + ccllula, a cell: seo cellular .] Having 
tiiree cells; consisting of three cells, 
tricennarious (tri-so-na'ri-us), a. [Prop. *tri- 
ccntirioiis, < L. triccnarius, containing thirty, 
thirty years old,< triccni, thirty, thirty at a time, 
< tripin ta, thirty: seo thirty. Tho spoiling tri- 
cciiiHiritins is duo to confusion with triccumal, 
which contains tho element annus, year.] Tri- 
cennial; belonging to tho term of thirty years. 
tricennial(tri-son'i-al),«. [Cf. LL. tnccnnalis, 
belonging to thirty years; < LL. tricennium, a 


space of thirty years, irreg. < L. tnc(cm), thirty 
at a time, thirty each (< tripinta, thirty), + an- 
nus, year.] Noting thirty, or something marked 
by tho number thirty; specifically, marked by 
the term of thirty years ; occurring onco in every 
thirty years. Bailci/, 1731. 
tricentenary (tri-sen'te-nu-n), a. and n. [< L. 

” trier ntcmtr ins, "Irec.aitcitariits, tlireo hundred 
each, < triccnti, trreenti, tiiree hundred, < tres 
(tri-), tiiree, + centum, hundred. Cf. centenary.] 
Same as tercentenary. 

tricentennial (tri-sen-ten'i-al), a. and n. [<• 
L. triccnti, trccenti, throo hundred, + annus, a 
year. Cf. centennial.] Same as tercentenary. 
tricephalous (tri-sef'a-liis), a. [< NL. tricep) i- 
alits, < Gr. rpui>e?d>ji f, tliree-headed, < rpetc (rpi-), 
ttirco, + Kf Qa/Ju head.] Having tlireo heads. 
Compare tricipital, 

tricephalus (tri-sef'n-lus),n.; pi. tricrphah (-n). 
[NL.: soo tricephalous.] In trralal., a tliree- 
headed monster. 

triceps (tri'seps), a. and n. [NL., < L. triceps, 
having tlireo heads, < ires (tri-), tlireo, + caput, 
head.] I. a. Three-bended ; tricipital; spe- 
cifically, in aunt., noting certain muscles which 
ariso by throo heads. . , 

II. n.; pi. tricipites (tri-sip'i-toz). Atricip- 
ital or tliree-licadod muscle, .which lias a triple 
origin and proceeds to a single insertion ; espo- 
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cially, such a muscle of the fore or hind limb, 
expressly named as in the following phrases.— 
Tricens extensor cruris, or triceps femoralis, the ex- 
tensor of the lev upon the thigh, and in part the llexor of 
the thigh upon the pelvis, considered as consisting of tiiree 
parts— tlie^rectus femoris, arising from the anterior border 
of the ilium, and the vastus interims and vastus extermis, 
arising from file front and sides of tlie femur. Also called 
quadriceps extensor cruris when the crurreus muscle is con- 
sidered as distinct from the vastus extermis. The single 
tendon incloses the patella, and is inserted into the tuber- 
osity of the tibia. See third cut under • mtiscfel.— Tncepa 

extensor cubiti.ortricepshumeralls, the tliree-headed 

muscle which extends the forearm upon the arm, ami draws 
the humerus backward. It is composed of a long : or scapu- 
lar head, arising from, the axillary border of the scam a, 
and an inner nnd outer or two short heads, arising from 
the back of the humcruB, separated by the musculospiral 

groove and nerve and superior profunda artery ; the three 

are inserted together into the olecranon. Also called tri- 
ceps bmchii. See third cut under mitsdei. 

tricerion (tn-se'ri-on), n. [< LGr. rptst/ptov, < 
Gr. rpetc (rpi-), three. + utipus , wax, a wax-taper : 
see cere.] A candlestick witli three lights, sym- 
bolizing the Trinity : used by the Greek bishops 
in blessing the people. Seo dicerion. 
tricLt (trik), v. t. [ME. trichen, tricclien, < OF. 
trichcr, trickier, trcchicr, deceive, trick, = it. 
trcccare, deceive, prob. < L. tricari, trifle, act 
deceitfully, trick, < tricie, trifles. Hence nit. L. 
t readier , treachery, etc. Cf. iriclc^,v. and n. ] I o 
deceive; trick. 

Nu tlm eest that ha habbetli itricchet te ns treitres. 

Uali Meidenhad (E. E. 1. S.)» p. 9. 

Triehadinm(trik-a-di'no), n.pl [NL., < Trichas 
(-ad-) + -inic.] A subfamily of MmotilUdrc, 
composed of the genera Trichas and Oporornis. 
G. li. Gray. [Rare.] , 

trichangia (tri-kan'ji-ii), n.pl [NL., < Gr. Spif 
( rpix -), hair, + ayyeiov , vessel.] The capillary 
blood-vessels. . 

trichangiectasia, trichangiectasis (tn-kan p- 
ek-ta'si-ii, tri-kan-ji-ok'ta-sis), n. [.NL., \ Gr. 
Opi* {rntx-), bair, + Israaiq, extension: see ccta- 
sis,] Dilatation of the capillary blood-vessels. 
Trichas (trl'kas), n. [NL., < Gr. rpixag, a bird 
of tho thrush kind.] In ornith .: (a) Same as 
Crinigcr of Temminck. This name was proposed by 
Gloper in 1827, the same year that Swainson named tlie 
following. The two genera have no connection, bee cut 
under Crinigcr. (fr) A genus of American war- 
blers, giving name to tho subfamily 7 richadinic. 
same as Gcothhnns. The common Maryland yellow- 
throat used to be called T.marilandica; it is now known 
as G. trichas. See cut under Gcothlypis. 

trichatrophia (trik-a-trd'fi-jl), n. [NL., < Gr. 
OpiZ (Tpix-)t bair, + arpn^a , atropliy : sec atro- 
phy.] A brittlo condition of the bair, with at- 
rophy of tho bulbs. _ . 

Trichechidse (tri-kek'i-do), n. pi. [NL., < Tn- 
ch celt us + -idle.] 1. A family of pinniped mam- 
mals, named from tho genus Tnchcchus; tho 
walruses. Also Posmaridce, Odob/cmdic, and (in- 
correctly) Triehccidfc . — 2f. A family of sirem- 
ans: same as Manaiidcc. 
trichechine (trik'o-kin), a. and n. 

elms + -iuc 1 .] I. a. Resembling or related to 
the walrus ; of or pertaining to tho TriehechidiC. 

II. n. A xvalrus. . 

Trichechodon (tri-kek'o-don), n. [jsl Tn- 
chcchus 4- Gr. odovq (ofJoi'r-) = E. tooth. Lr.nv- 
chcchodont ] A genus of fossil walruses, whoso 
tusks occur in the red clay of Suffolk. Also, in- 
correctly, Trichccodon. 

trichechodont (tri-kek'o-dont), a. [< NL. Tn- 
chcchus 4- Gr. odorc (odoi'r-) = E. tooth.] In 
odontog., noting a form of dentition in which, 
by confluence of tubercles, the molar crowns 
present txvo or more transverse crests. It oc- 
curs in tho manatee (Triclicchus (a)), elephant, 
dinotliorium, and some marsupials. 

•TMrdiorbnid (t.rik'e-koid), a. and i 


(linornonum, .mu amuu 

trichechoid (trik'e-koid), a. and n. I. a. Ot 
or relating to the Trichccliidrc , in either sense. 

II. n. Ono of the Trichcchidfc, in either sense. 
Trichechoidea (trik-o-koi'de-ii), n. pi . [NL., 
< Triclicchus 4- -oidca.] 1. Same as Manatoi- 
dca. — 2. Samo as Rosmaroidca . 

Trichechus (trik'c-kus), n. [NL , irreg. < Gr. 
Op'd- ( rpix -)» bair, 4- Ixciv, have.] A Linnean 
genus of mammals, including tlie manatee and 
tlie walrus in unnatural association, specifically 
_ (at) Restricted to the manatees, and giving name to the 
family Trichechidiv, 2: same as Manatus. (O Restricted 
to the walruses, and made type of the family Tnchcchulic, 
1 : same as Ilosmams nnd Odobfpnus. Also, incorrectly, 
Trichccus. 7 

tricheriet, n. A Middle English form of treach- 
ery. 

Tricilia (trik'i-ii), »• [NL., < Gr. Opi£ (rpix-), 
hair.] 1. A goiius of rayxomycetons fungi, typ- 
ical oftliv family Trie.hiaccec. Haller.— 2. [i. c.] 
A folding inward of tho eyelashes; entropion. 
Also trichiasis. 
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Tricbiacese (trik-i-a'so-6), n.pl. [NL. (Rostn- 
finski, lS7f)), < Trichia 4- -acr«T.] A family of 
myxomyeetous fungi, typified by tbo gonus Tri- 
chia, having the peridia sessile or stipitate, ir- 
regularly rupturing. 

trichiasis (tri-lu'n-sis), n. [NL., < Gr. rptxta- 
ctg, trichiasis, < ()pi§ ( rptx -)» hair.] In pathol.: 
{a) A diseaso of the kidneys or bladder, in 
which filamentous substances resembling hairs 
are passed in the urine. (b) A swelling of tho 
breasts of women in childbed when the milk 
is excreted with difficulty, (<•) Inversion of 
tho eyelashes; entropion. Dnmjlison . Also 
tricliia. 

trichidium (tri-kid'i-um), n . ; pi. tnchidia (-Si). 
[NL., < Gr. Opi§ (rptx-), hair, + dim. -idiot*.] In 
hot., a tender simple or sometimes branched 
hair, which supports the spores of some fungoid 
plants, as < least rum. 

Trichilia (tri-kil'i-a). ». [NL. (Linmeus, 17Gff), 
< Gr. rpixi&oc, three-lipped, < rpm (rpt-), three, 4* 
Xtdog, lip: prob. from the three-lobed stigma.] 
A genus of polypetalous plants, of the order 
Mcliacc.r , type of the tribe Tnchdinc. it h char- 
acterized by Uowers usunlly w ith four or live fret* vnhntc 
petals, erect ex^crted anthers, ami n three celled uv nry , 
which becomes n lniulicid.il capsule in fruit. Thcicmc 
about 112 species, natives of tiMpie.il \frlca ami Amciica. 
They are trees or shiubs with axillary panicles of uiuiier 
ous ami rather huge llowns. The haves are alternate, 
odd pinnate, and commonly pillinid dotted. The leaflets 
are entire, and usually numerous, sometimes thiee. or 
only two, or very raiely leplneed by an undivided leaf. 
The stamens are more or less tnoimdelplums ; In the («7 
species of the section Mio-chuxylum, formt rly m innitid 
as a distinct genu* (\dileu tie Ju**ieti, I5*»i0, they aie 
united nearly to the anthers, but in i:; other*, the typleal 
section Tutriclnha, they are not unlti d ulnae the middle 
The first group is entirely \ met lean evi ept T Print rea tin, 
which Is African . its best Known spirits is tiw'rhata, 
often callctl Moichorttlnn 2»rnrf:t i, a h»w fragrant n sin 
ous tree with loose panicles of yellow Mi downs, a native 
of Jamaica, while it Is known as uiu*\unoit tnccn<c tree, 
and pnmrrtHin bark free, (Compare junbnh ) To tin 
ty picul group belongs T cm'ticn of \rabla and Vfriin, a 
large tive with densely pxnhled whitish flowin' (Me 
roAa, clcaja, and uia/urra tree ) M'unl South \ merit an 
species are reputetl purgatives, «s T cat hart tea ami T 
tr(fohnt(j. T tart a Is known .is bayard monrni*/ nml T 
rjHihtltnult x adulate hiltcrinint ill Jatimici T. f milt- n 
nt, the naranjilio Id.ineo of Irltildud ami Guiana a ntmll 
tree with capsules <li lively lovered with soft priekhs, 
yields a dark wo.nl of i lose and m-n grain /' t afiana 
of Hrarll is h iid to stain 1« it lit t a blight yillow 1 In* 
petals are tlowny or d* n** ly v«lvi!y in mam Rpule*, 
especially In T <rrand,'b>ra *»f sf )hi»ma« t iitamiu. 
tu'd of New South Walts, ealhtl turnip ir**« l (which 
see) and nl«*» r»i***in»»iif is iiow Refunded ns a gums 
Si/twum. 

Trichilieie 1 1 nk-i-li'.;-."- >. n. i>l. |NI,. (A. I'. 

do ('utidollc, < I'i it hilitt 4* -r,7.] A tribe 

of polypetalous plants, of the older 1 ft hart a. 
It Is charm ti ri/t tl by inonadi lptimii* M.inine>. ovary nil* 
w i tli only one or t w ooi tilt s, .m.| w ingle « * ft <*d<* u ith thick 
coty ledums and w itlmut album* n It im hub * l'» gem ra, 
of which Triclnha is tin t\pi llitt an mostly Inenr 
shrub* of tropic il Asia hiaring pinnate h- new itii entire 
leaflets. 

Trichina (tri-ki'nu). «. [NL. (Hweii, I'slTi), < 
Gr. Opt* (r ( -n-), a hair, 4- -fun 1 .] 1. An im- 

portant genus of nt matonl worms, typical of the 
TricbintdiC. T tjnraltn 
is a hftlrdtke mm itei'l V\ 
worm, wliiih in tin I trial 
slat* |stn »\i*ion illy found 
encysted In huge num- 
bers in tin. nniH ulnr iis 
sue <*f man and certain 
lower animals In the 
inlult stati it m i\ inleibit 
the lntestin d tra> t of rite 
Fame ftidni d It is the 
cause of trii hitio-i« The 
adult male is l > milli- 
meters, the f email ft mu .1 
tu4 millimeter^ long I lie 
female glies bit tli t<* Im- 
mense numbers of « m 
bryos ala nit out tinthof 
a null i in* tei long i lies** 
pierce the w alls ,,f 1 1»* in 
testine ai «1 eittn r t nti r 
the pt ritont a| e.ulti ami 
theme find tin lr w <iv into 

the various nni»ilcs, or 

else enter l»|ood-i essils 
and are tarried pi**ively 
by the bitjud-t um nt into 
remote parts of the body. 

Hfti lug tiachid tile miih- 
eulnr tissue tliey at Hist 
travel a shoit tlist mee be- 
tween the DIm is, then 
picric the s iic>»)riiima of 
Rome one fiber ami enter 
its substance. W lit n they 
have arrived at a certain 
inability, and are from 
.n to 1 millimeter long, 
they coil themselves up 
in the foi m of a spiral and 
become Inclosed In elon- 
gated or lemon-shaped 
cysts about 1 millimeters 
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long, tho cyst rarely containing more than one worm. 
After a variable length of time, the cyst or capsule may 
become filled with lime-salts. The worm is thereby more 
or less obscured, but the cyst becomes visible to the naked 
eye ns a minute white speck. The inclosed trichina may 
remain alive ten years and even longer, although it under- 
goes no further development until tho muscular tissue 
containing it is consumed taw by man or some susceptible 
animal. It then becomes sexually mature in tho intes- 
tines within two or three days, to give bit tli to embryos 
in live or six days more, thus completing the life-cycle. 
T. tqriralU lias been found in the muscular tissue of man, 
swine, cats, rats, hedgehogs, racoons, badgers, martens, 
marmots, and polecats, nml in almost every part of the 
globe. 

2. [/. c.; pi. trichin, r (-no), sometimes trichinas 
(-niiz).l A worm of this genus, 
trichiniasis (trik-i-ni'n-sis), it. [NL., < Tri- 
china + -iasis. ] Same ns trichinosis. 
Trichinidfe (tri-kin # i-(lG), ». pi. [NL., < Trichi- 
na + -idcT.] A family of nemntoid w orms, of 
which tho genus Trichina is tho typo, 
trichiniferous (trik-i-nifV-rus), a. [< NL. 
Trichina + h.Jcrrc = K. near 3 .] Containing 
trichina*, as muscular or other tissuo. 

trichinization (trik’i-iii-zn'shon), u. [< trich- 
mizc + - ation .] Infection with trichina*; tho 
state of being trichini/ed; trichinosis, it is 

sometimes practised tijion animals lor the purpose of 
studying the paiaslte or the disease. Also spelled fnV/i- 
tiuVifion. 

trichinize (trik'i-niz), i*. /. ; j>rct. and ])j). trich- 
mizctl, ppr. trichimzinp. [< NL. Trichina + 
-f.r.] To infect with trichinm; produce trich- 
inosis in. Also spelled trichinisc. 

The lnge*-tlon of b.ully fnWn'mVd meat, Insulllcicntlv 
cooked, is followed after a ft w hours by symptoms of Iml 1- 
gi stlou. (pinin, .Med. l)let., p. 3f>57. 

tricllilioscope (tri-ki'nd-skop), w. [< NL. Trichi- 
na + ( »r. rstizuc, view.] An instrument for the 
examination of meat in t»r<h*rto detennino tlie 
presence or absence of trichina*. 

tricllinosed (tnk'i-no/ti). a. [< trichinosis 4- 
-< //-’.] AlTectcd with trichinosis; infested with 
trichina*; trirhinous; measly, ns pork. 

On t xnmlnlng tricltinn*r,l jKirk, tin* para«itis arc* seen as 
small white specks dotting the ban pirK 

Lit nest, II. 7;,0. 

trichinosis vtrik-i-no'sis), «. [XL.,< Trichina 

4- -mis.] A disease euused hy tlie presence 
of Trichina spmthi in large numbers in tin* in- 
testines, and by tin* migration of embryos of the 
same worm from tin* intestines into the tnuseu- 
lurti'-Mie. See Trichina. 1 he worm** are Introduced 
into the human body In raw un it (mm Infected swine, 
since many pep-on r may eit nu.it or cuengi* fiom the 
f ime niilm d, the dl-t.i*>e leit gem rally pre\sillt*l In epl- 
tit mli"<. i lie n*n rlty of the dheiM dipeiidt lirgilyon 
the uiiinb* r of paneMt* i imiMimed It may l»t gin with 
ihllli Ft n* itlotit or a di-tinet chill, nml tin re may be a 
slight fiver of tuning IntcnMti in tin coupe of tliedl*- 
i-m IMgi st ii e ill-iturli uices an* very common. *lbey 
t mi-l-t in •>* II- it !■ m i of tibeniiifort. 11 : 111*1 1 . vomiting, and 
diirrht 1 rinse m iv uppe ir f*\ end hour* in ilay.t nfti r 
the t.itlngof If if* *iid m* it, or tiny m iy be entirely ab* 
Rent Tliev are reft nible to the Irrlt itlon c.iipmI by the 
worm* in t fi«- iut< *tlne. Next t« » tilt -«• fy inntoni*, tlu»*e af- 
ft * ting tin mu«cul.ir RVFtem are the in*i*t lmj»**rt.uit In 
nil oa«i s tiny begin w it K a Ren* iti*m of g« ner.il hum ne-t of 
the iinpclc* lldt I* followed by rw tiling, flrmne**, and 
grt at tt mli rue** of the invmb *1 mu*ele- 'la*t ic.it Ion, deg- 
lutition, .md n *plr.ition are remit rt «l dltllcult. Muscular 
pilns are fri tpieiit 1 sped illy on m*»v lug Swelling of the 
tyilldi ami »*f the face, app* irim: UMially on the Reventh 
tin. I* ipnte characteristic, kdem v <*f the limbs Js not 
mu otntnon ilie d|sca*e. wiilch teimlnates whm the 
mim li-trlrhlnie have come t*» rt *>t, lasts from five vvrekn 
t*> four niontii* The mortality varh * in dltfirent ipl- 
tlemlcs nml has In en ns high as thirty per rent, 'the 
presence of t nrv sti *1 tricldnie in the muscli stlm s not leatl 
to pirmancnt dl* Utility Trichinosis of rvvIjic is great 
icmomlc nml hygienic Jmportmu-e, ami has received 
much attention In order to detect it, imtMMil.ir libers 
from the dl iphragm and from the intercostal, abdominal, 
laryngeal, nml lingual mti«ele*, nre exainlnt d, l*eeau*e the 
worms are most abundant In tin se localities. Very Riimll, 
Rlemler Rtrlps nu* cut from these muscles parallel to the 
loupe of the flberp, eru*hed lietvveen two gla*s hlides and 
examined under n microscope. Meat Infeeted w ith trlclif- 
in Is made hnrmk«s by thorough cooking. Many authori- 
ties rt fir the hiiitci of trlt hlno*ls in nv\ im* to trlchinlred 
rat* t.Uen by them. Some Incline to the view that the 
disease Is prop igatetl by allowing Rwlne to feetl U|*oii the 
ihfi eti d v Iseem of Rhiughtend swine. Al*o friV/iiniYio*. 

tricllinotic (trik-i-uot ' ik). a. [< trichinosis 
(-of-j 4- -m*. ) Of or ]M*rt:uning to trichinosis. 

llmv 1 ver, trichlme cannot be found in the muscles, and 
the v try long duration of the disease is a Flight argument 
al-o against the fn’r/u/mfiV view. Lancet, ISS'.*, I. 1K)1 

trichinoilS (trik'i-nus), a. [< Trichina 4- -ous.’] 
Infested with trichinm ; ntTeeteil witli trichino- 
sis; trichinosed. 

Two out of three hundred and thirty swine were dis- 
covered to lie trichinnus. The American, VI. 45. 

trichite (trl'kit). «. and a. [< Gr. OpiS (rptx-). 
hair, 4- -if/-.] I. n. 1. A kind of ffcsli-spiculc 
or inieroselcro of sonic sponges; a tihrillato 
spicule, in wlticli tho silica, instead of being 
deposited in concentric coatings around an 
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axis, forms within the scleroblast a sheaf of ex- 
ceedingly fine fibvillro which may he straight or 
twisted; also, one of these fibrillm: as, “fine 
fibrillro or trichitcs ” Sollas. — 2. In lithol., one 
of various dark-colored (or oven black) opaque 
microliths, having more or less of a curved and 
twisted form : frequently seen in thin sections 
of vitreous rocks, especially in obsidian. 

II. a. Saino as trichitic. 

Trichite sheaves form in some spdngcs ... a dense 
accumulation within the cortex. Encyc. Brit., XXII. 418. 

trichitic (tri-kit'ik), a. [< trichite 4- -t’c.] 1. 
Finely fibrous or fibrillar, as a trichite; of or 
pertaining to trichitcs. — 2. In lithol having 
tho character of or containing trichitcs. 

Trichiuridas (trik-i-fTri-de), n.pl [NL., < Tri - 
chiurus 4- A family of acanthopterygian 

telcost fishes, whose type genus is Trichinrus 
and whose limits vary. ( a ) In Gunther’s system, it 
covered fishes having the body elongate, the mouth deep- 
ly cleft, stiong teeth, and the spinous and soft parts of 
the fins of nearly equal extent. It thus included tlie typi- 
cal Trichi arid ir and others more like Scmnbrid/c. (6) 1 Jy 
later w i Iters it lias been restricted to forms having liumci - 
ous small anal spines. Sec cut under Trichiuru*. 

trichiuriform (trik-i-iVri-form), a. [< NL. Tri- 
chiurus, q. v., + L. forma, form.] Having that 
form which is cdmract eristic of the liairtails; 
resembling or belonging to the Trichiuridic . 

trichiuroid (trik-i-n'roid), a. [< NL. Trichinrus, 
q. v., 4- Gr. ihhr, form.] Same as trichiuri- 
forni. 

Trichiurus (trik-i-u'rus), v. [NL. (Linmeus, 
17G(5), |>roj>. Trichurus , < Gr. Opi£ (rptx-), a hair, 
4* ot’/jrj, a I nil.] In ichth ., the typical genus of 
Trichiuridic ; the liairtails: so called from tlie 
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Irmp filament in which flic tail mils. The spe- 
cies are also called rilihim-Jbh. T. Icpturiix, tlie 
tvne species, is the silverv linirtail, or cutlas- 
fish. 

trichloracetic (tri-klo-ra-set'ik), n. *o r - r P ! 'C 
three, + chlnr(ui) + arctic.'] Used only 

in tlie following phrase Trichloracetic acid, 

acitlc acid In which the three hyalrogcti atoms of the 
methyl radical are replactd bv cblorin. The formula of 
m i tie acid being Clbi.CoMl. that of trichloracetic acid 
i* (VI ; i f(b.ll. 'i riildoraciiic acid is a crystalline solid, 
i.a*ily deeiMiipoietl. 

trichoblast (trih'p-blnM ), n. [< Gr. Opi* (rptx-). 
hair, 4- f/nrrur, germ.] In hot., an internal 
lmir, ns one of llitwe which project into tlie in- 
tercellular spaces of eoi tain water-plants. See 
cut under manprovc. 

trichobranchia(trik-q-hrnng'ki-ij). n,\ pi. trich- 
ohranchuc (-0). [NL., <Gr. Opiz (rpt\-), hair, 4- 
ipti)\ia, gills.] A filamentous gill character- 
istic of most long-tailed ten-footed crustaceans, 
consist ingof a stem beset with many cylindrical 
filaments as distinguished from the lamellar 
gills or phyllobrnnohhe, of many other crusta- 
ceans The developed arthtobrnnehia*. plcurohmnchin*, 
nml podobninchltv of crawlidit*.* are all of the trichohmn- 
chlal type. 

The whole of the MnenirniiR I’mloplitlialmln, excepting 
the genera ( * cbla and (’alii ui:i«'*.a,the l*iavvns tlie Shrimps 
and the My Rida*, have fn>W/r<i»ie/it\r. 

lluxhy, I*roc. Zool. Soc., 1S7S, p. 777. 

trichobranchial (trik-d-brang'ki-nl), a. [< 
tnchohranchia 4- -at.') Thready or filamentous,, 
as gills; of or pertaining to tricliobranchue: as, 
a trichobranchial gill. 

Trichobranchiata (trik-o-brang-ki-fi'tji), n. pi. 
[NL . : see trichobrauchui.) Tliose maerurous 
crustaceans which have trichobranchin*. 

trichobrancbiate (trik-o-brang'ki-at), a. [< 
tnchohranchia 4- -ate.) Having trieliobrnnchire, 
as a crawfish. 

tricbocarpous (trik-q-kiir'pus), a. [< Gr. Opt* 
(rpt ,\-) , a lmir, 4* sap- be, fruit.] In hot., having 
luiiry fruit ; hairy-fruited. 

Tricbocopbalidte (trik^o-sc-fnl'i-dG), «. pi. 

[NL., < Trichocephalus 4^ -h/.r.] A family of 
nemntoid worms, typified hy tlie genus Tricho - 
ccphalus. 

Tricbocepbalus (trik-o-sef 'a-lus), n. [NL. 
(Goeze, 17S2), < Gr. Opt£ (rptx-), a hair, 4- t.r- 
head.] 1. A genus of nemntoid worms, 
typical of tho family Trichoccphalidiv. The best- 
known species Is T. dispar, found sometimes in the human 
intestine, 1 to 2 inches long, with the head and anterior 
part of tho body filamentous. T. ajlinis is the ciecum-vvonn 
of sheep. 
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2. [?. c.] The detached liectocotylized third 
left arm of the male argonaut, deposited in the 
pallial cavity of the female, and regarded as a 
parasite hy Dello Chiaje, who called it Trichocc- 
phahis acctabularis, making the word a pseudo- 
goneric name. See cut under Argonautidsc. 
trickocladose (tri-kok'la-dos), a. ' [< Gr. rpixa, 
in three (< rprif (rpi-), three), + ska6 of, branch.] 
Trifid or trichotomous, as thecladi orbranches 
of a clndome. See Iriicnc. Sollas. 
Trichocladus(tri-kokTa-dus),n. [NT. (Persoon, 
1807), so called with ref" to the woolly branches, 

< Gr. Cp/f (rpix-), hair, + rihitlof, branch.] 1. 
A genus of polypetalous shrubs, of the order 
JIamamclidciE, distinguished from the type ge- 
nus HamamcHs by mucrouato anthers, and flow- 
ers with tllO parts in fives. The 2 species are natives 
of South Africa. They are evergreen shrubs with opposite 
or alternate entire leaves, and white flowers densely ag- 
gregated into small terminal heads, bearing long narrow 
petals with revolute margins, the pistillate flowers apeta- 
lous. T. cllipticus is remarkable for the reddish wool cloth- 
ing the under surface of the leaves; and T. crinitu the 
hairbrancli-tree, for its branchlets and petioles, which arc 
hirsute with blackish hairs. 

2. [/. c.] In zool.y a triclioeladoso sponge-spic- 
ule. 

trichoclasia (trik-o-kla'si-il), ». [< Gr. Opt* 

( rpix -), liair, 4 K?‘aatg f a fracture.] A brittlo 
condition of tlic hair. Also trichoclasia. 
trichocryptosis (trik # o-krip-td'sis) f n. [NL., < 
Gr. OptS- (rptx-), liair, + hpvrros, hidden, 4 -osis.] 
Inflararaation of the hair-follicles, 
trichocyst (trik'o-sist), n. [< Gr. Opt§ (rptx -). 
hair, 4* kvctic, bladder; see cyst.] A hair-cell; 
one of the minute rod-like or hair-like bodies 
developed in the subcuticular layer of many in- 
fusorians: so named by G. J. Allman in 18 .m. 
They represent or resemble tliecnidic or thread- 
cells of coolenterates. 

trichocystic (trik-o-sis'tik), a. [< trichocyst 4 
-ic.] Pertaining to or having the character of 
trichocysts; as, a trichocystic formation. 
Trichoda (tri-ko'dii), n. [XL., < Gr. rpt\ udijc, 
contr. of r/5i^o«<h/f,like a hair, < hair, 

4* eMof, form.] A genus of ciliate infusorians, es- 
tablished by O.F. Muller in 178G, giving name to 
the former family Trichodidtc (or Tnchodtna). 
Many animalcules have been referred to this genus which 
arc now excluded from it. It is now placed in the family 
OphryoglcnUla. and retained for such species ns T. car- 
nittm, found in putrid infusions and T. pi rum, of pond- 
water. These closely resemble forms of I'.nchclu*, hut have 
a minute vibratile membrane Inclosed in the oral fossa. 
They arc frec-sw Itnming, elastic, hut of somewhat per- 
sistent ovate or pyriform figure, with the mouth at the 
obliquely truncated anterior end, approached by ati oval 
peristome; the general cutlcular surface is finely ciliated 
throughout, and a circlet of longer cilia surrounds the 
oral fossa. 

Trichodectes (trik-o-dek'toz), n. [NL. 
(Nitzsch),< Gi\0pt$ (rpix-), hair, 4 Mktjk % taker, 

< dUccOai, (HxccOat, receive, take.] A genus of 
mallopliagous insects. T. rplurrocrphalux is the red- 
headed sheep-louse, found in the wool of sheep in Europe 
and America. See nherjhloufc, 2. 

Trichodon (trik'o-don), n. [NL. (Cuvier, 1829, 
after Stoller), < Gr. Opi$ ( rpix- ), hair, 4 ufimr 
(otiovr-) = E. tooth.] The typical genus of the 
family Trichodontuhc. T. stcllcri , the sand-fish, 
is found in Alaska and south to California. See 
cut under sand-fish. 

Trichodontidae (trik-d-don'ti-de), v.pt. [NL., 

< Trichodon(t-) 4 -idee.] A family of acan- 
thopterygian fishes, typified by tho genus Tri- 
chodon ; the sand-fishes. 

trichodontoid (trik-d-don'toid), n. and a. I. 
ii. A fish of tho family Tricliodontidic. 

II. a. Of, or having characters of, the Tricho- 
don t id. -c. 

trichogen (trik'o-jen)^ n. [< Gr. Opt{ (rpix-), 
liair, 4 -yuv/c, producing: see -yen.] A sub- 
stance or preparation used for promoting tho 
growth of the liair. 

trichogenous (tri-koj'c-nus), a. [As trichogen 
4 -ous.~] Encouraging the growth of hair. 
Trichoglossidae (trik-o-glos'i-dd), n. pi. [NL., 

< Trichoglossits 4 -idle.] The Trichoglossintc 
ranked as a family. 

Trichoglossinae (trik^y-glo-sl'no), n. pi. [NL., 

< Trichoglossits 4 -hue.] A subfamily of Psit- 
t acidic, typified by the genus Trichoglossits , and 
inexactly synonymous with Loriintc , or includ- 
ing tho latter ; tho brush-tongned parrakeots, 
among tho small parrots called lories and lori- 
keets. With the exception of the genus Coryllix or Lo- 
riculus (usually put here, but probably belonging else- 
where), these pariakcets have the tongue brushy, beset 
with papillai or inaments, and used for licking the nectar of 
flowers and the soft pulp of fruits. There are more than 
fcO species, characteristic of the Australian regions and 
Polynesia, hut also extending into the Malay countries. 
They are among the smaller parrots, and of chiefly green 
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or red colors. One set of species has a short broad tail ; 
these are the broad-tailed lories, as of the genera Domi- 
cclla and Coriphilus (see cut under domicella ) ; but the 
most characteristic representatives are wedge-tailed, 
trichoglossine (trik-o-glos'in), a. Of or per- 
taining to the Trichoglossinie. 

Trichoglossus (trik-6-glos'us), n. [NL. (Vigors 
and Horsfield, 1826),* < Gr. dpi £ ( rpix -), hair, 4 
y7.uoaa, tongue.] Tho leading genus of Tricho- 
glossinic, used with varying limits ; the lories 
most properly SO called. All are brush-tongued and 
wedge-tailed ; they are of moderate or small si7e, and 



chiefly gieen and red. The genus in a usual acceptation 
contains about 40 species, or half of the Trichoglossiiur. 
Sw’ainson’s lory of Australia is a characteristic example, 
mostly green, beautifully varied with red, blue, and yel- 
low. 

Trichogramma (trik-o-gram'a),?*. [NL. ^Vest- 
wood, 1833). < Hpt$ (rptx-), liair, + ypaft/ta, a 
writing.] A curious genus of hymenoptorous 



Truhcgratnma mtmttii 

*i. fly with wings ful'lci , t, front win.* : r, hind win^ , d , lejj . 
t, .intcnm t All cnl irycd i 

parasites, of the family Chalcididie, and typical 
of tho subfamily Tnchogr/nnmiiuc. One rare spe- 
cies is known in Europe, lmt several are found in North 
America, where the individuals are extremely abundant, 
ns of T. minuta They aie all parasitic in the eggs of 
lepidopteroiis insects and of sawtiies. 

Trichogrammin® (trik'o-grn-mi'no), n. pi. 
[NL. (L. O. Howard, 1885), < Trichogramma + 

- mat .] A subfamily of parasitic hymenoptors, 
of tlio family Clialcididic, containing tho small- 
est species of the family, characterized by their 
throe-jointed tarsi (thus forming tho soction 
Trimcra) and tho regular fringe of minnto bris- 
tles on tho wings. They vary in color bom bright 
yellow to reddish brown, and are all paiasitie in the eggs 
nf other insects. APo Trichngrammatoidic (Forster, 18T»(j). 
Sec cut under Trichogramma. 

trichogyne (trik'p-jin). «. [NL., < Gr. %'f 
(rpix-), hair, + }vry, a female.] In hot., a long 
thin hair-like sac springing from the tricho- 
pliorie jtart of the proearp of certain crypto- 
gams, and serving ns a receptive organ of re- 
production. See procarp , Floridcic. 

trichogynic (trik-o-jin'ik), a. [< trichogyne 
+ -tc.J In hot., of or pertaining to tho tricho- 
gvne. 

trichologia (trik-o-ld'ji-ji), «. [NL., < Gr. as if 

“rptxo/nyia.i T/Kyo/ojur, pluck hairs (asasymp- 
tom),< 0pi£ (rpi,\-), liair, + /tytir, gather, pick.] 
Oarphologia. 

trichology ttil-koi'o-ji), v. [< Gr. flpif (rpt.y-), 
liair, + -fjuyla, <.?() r.v, speak: see -ology.} Tho 
science treating of tho anatomy, diseases, func- 
tion, etc., of tho liair. 

trichoma (tri-ko'mii), n. [NL., < Gr. rpiyu/m, 
a growth of liair, < rp/^ohr, furnish or cover with 
hair, < flp/f ( rpix -), hair.] 1. In palltol., nil af- 
fection of the liair, otherwise called plica. — 2. 
In lint., one of tho cellular filaments which form 
tho substance of a suborder of algio, tho A o.sto- 
chinae. Farlow, Marine Algio, p. 1 1 . 
Trichomanes (tri-kom'a-noz), n. [NT,. (Tourne- 
fort, 1700), < Gr. rpixngiivic, a kind of fern (cf. 
rpixopavla, a passion for long hair, rprxtiunvnv, 
have apassion for long hair), < Opif (rptx-), hair, 
+ paweoOaiyXic mad. Cf. tho E.namos bristle-fern 
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and maidenhair.'] A large genus of liymeno- 
pliyllaceous ferns, havingthe sori marginal, ter- 
minating a vein, and more or less sunken in the 
frond. The sporangia are sessile on the lower part of 
a cylindrical, filiform, usually elongated receptacle, and 



the indusia are tubular or funnel-shaped, and entire or 
two-lipped at the mouth. About 100 species aie known, 
natives of tropical and tempetate countries, including two 
in the southern United States. Al! are popularly caUed 
brUtlc-fcrm. See bristlc./em, and cut (c) under sorus. 
trichomaphyte (tri-kom'a-fit), n. [< Gr. rpixu- 
pa, a growth of hair (see’ trichoma), + Qvr6v, a 
plant.] A cryptogamic growth which was for- 
meily thought to bo tho cause of trichoma. 
trichomatose(tri-kom'a-t6s),(i. [< trichoma(t-) 
+ -osc.] Matted or agglutinated together; af- 
fected with trichoma: said of hair, 
trichome (tri'kom), n. [< NL. trichoma, q. v.] 
An outgrowth from the epidermis of plants, as 
a hair, scale, bristle, or prickle. These may be 
very various in form and function, but mor- 
phologically they have a common origin. 
TricliomonadidtC (trik"o-mp-nad'i-de), n. pi. 
[NL.. < Trichomonas (-monad-) + -icUc.] _ A 
family of llagollato infusorians, characterized 
by the tapering form posteriorly, and the de- 
velopment of several llagclla and bodies like 
trichocysts at the anterior extremity. 
Trichomonas (tri-kom'o-nas), n. [NL. (Ehren- 
berg, 1838), < Gr. Opi£ (rpix-), hair, + porrif, sin- 
gle.] Tho typical genus of Tnchomonadidic. T. 
mclolonthic infests the cockchafer. T. vaginalis 
is found in tho secretions of the human vagina, 
trichomycosis (trik'o-im-ko'sis), ». [NL., < 

Gr. Opif (rpix-), hair, + pvs r/c, fungus, + -osis.] 
Snmo ns tinea L 

Trichoinycteridffi (trik'o-mik-ter'i-de), n. pi. 
[NL., < Tnchoniyctcrus + -idle. ] A family of 
fishes: samo ns Pj/gidiidie. 

Trichomycterin® (trik-6-mik-te-ri'ne), n. pi. 
[NL., < Trichoniyctcrns + -inie.] A subfamily 
of tricbomycteroid fislies, with the dorsal fin 
posterior, and behind the ventrals when the lat- 
ter nro presont. It includes most species of the 
family. Also Trichomyc/cniia and rygidiinic. 
trichomycterine (trik-o-mik'te-rin), a. and n. 
I. a. Of, or having characters of, the Tricho- 
vujctcriniE. 

II. n. A fish of tho subfamily Trichomycte- 
rinic. 

trichomycteroid (trik-o-mik'te-roid), a. and n. 
I. a. Of, or having characters of, tlio Tricho- 
myctcridic. 

II. n. A fish of the family Trichomyctcridic. 
Trichomycterus (trik'o-mik-to'rus), n. [NL. 
(Cuvier and Valenciennes, 184G), < Gr. Spif 
(rpix-), hair, + /mnri/p, nostril.] Same as Pygi- 
dium, 2. 

Trichonotid® (trik-o-not/i-de), it. pi. [NL., < 
Trichonotus + -idle.] A family of acantliopte- 
rygian fishes, represented by tlio genus Tricho- 
notus. 

trichonotoid (trilc-o-no'toid), a. and it. I. a. 
Of or relating to tlio Trichonolidie. 

II. it. A fish of tho family Trichonotidic. 
Trichonotus (trik-b-no'tus), it. [NL. (Bloch and 
Schneider, 1801)XGr. Dpi f (rpix-), hair,+ varoc, 
back.] 1. In ichth., tho typical genus of Tri- 
dionotidic : so called from tlio long filamentous 
anterior dorsal ray of T. setigerus, the original 
species. Thu boii> is long and subcylindrical, with 
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Cycloid scales of moderate size ; the eyes look upward ; the 
teeth are in villifonn bands on the jaws ; the long dorsal 
fln is spineless ; the anal is also long ; the vontrals are ju- 
gular, with one spine and live rays ; and the caudal verte- 
brae are very numerous. 

2. In cntom.f a generic name which lias been 
used for certain beetlos and flies, but is in each 
case preoccupied in ichthyology, 
trichopathic (trik-o-patli'ik), a [< trichopath-y 
+ -tc.J Relating to disease of tho hair, 
trichopathy (tri-kop'n-llii), n . [< Gr. Opt f 

(rpi,X‘), hair, + -rraOia, < TriiOog, suffering.] Troat- 
mont of diseases of tho hair. 

Trichophocinae (trik'o-fo-si'ne), m. ]d . [NL., < 
Gr. Opt§ i jpix -), hair, 4- ohm/, a seal, + -ih»t.] 
A subfamily of tho Otariidic, or eared seals, in- 
cluding tho hair-seals ns distinguished from tho 
fur-seals ( Ulophoeinie ). Thcro is no type genus, 
trichophocine (trik-o-lo'sin), a. Porlainingto 
the Ti'iehophocuur , or having their characters, 
trichophore (trik'o-for), n. [< Gr. Opt§ (r/w*-), 
hair, + -popof, < pipin' = E. ftrnr 1 .] 1. In hot ., 
tho special cell or chain of cells in certain nl- 
gro which hears tho trichogync. See Floridcie. 
Bennett and Murray, Crypt og. Bot., p. 199. — 2. 
In zool., a process of the integument of certain 
annelids, as Polychfcta , within which are de- 
veloped the peculiar ehitinous seta? of the para- 
podia, and which incloses the bases of tho pen- 
cil-] ike bundles of sot a? (whence the name), 
fcieo cut under pyqidium. 

trichophoric (tviii-o-for'ik), a . [< trichophore 
+ -/<*.] In hot.i (a ) Of or pertaining to the 
trichophore: as, the trichophoric apparatus. (/>) 
Of the nature of a trichophore: as, the trieho - 
phone part of the procarp of certain crypto- 
gams. 

trichophorous (tri-kof'o-rus), a. [As tricophorr 
+ -oa. v.] In zadl., hearing hairs or hair-like 
>arts, as seta*; of the nature of a trichophore. 
richophyton (tri-kof'i-ton), ». [XL., < Gr. 

Opt* \r t u \- ), hair, + oit«i, a plant.] A genus 
of minute anprolcgmous fungi, parasitic on the 
skin of man, where they grow luxuriantly m and 
beneath the epidermis, in the hair-follicles, etc. 
1\ tonsurans products the skin-ihscnse known 
as tinea or ringworm. Set* derma tophi/ tt , tinea L 
Trichoplax (trik'p-plaks), ». [Nh.,‘<(ir. 0 f u* 

(7pi\~), lmir, + rr/uc. a plate. J A supposed 
generic type of animal, of wholly undetermined 
affinities, so called from the eiliated plute-like 
surface. The species is udht r* ns. 
trichopter (tri-kop'ter). w. l< Tnchojdna.*\. v.] 
A member of the TrtthopUrn; a cathlis-fly. 
Trichoptera (tri-kop'te-rn). n. pi. [XL.. iieut 
pi. of tnclioptcrus: see Irn hopti runs,] A subnr- 
tliiinl group of tieuropterous insects, the cmldis- 
flies: so ealletl because the wings are generally 
hairy to an extent not found in other Xturoji - 
t* ra. The posterior wings art- fohhd in re«t . the in.in 
dildcs are i udimcnlnr) Tin* group is nppioxlmat' 1> (lit* 
‘•nine as Bhrwianctda, b» lug cnmpimcd *»f the families 
I'hrtt’jnnt id.r Lttnn»]>htlul/r, nml Mindr> other*. See cut 
u ruler enddn-uorm. 

trichopteran (tri-kop'te-ran), a. and »». [< Tn- 

chopti ra + -rm. J I. a. Same as tnehopft nnt\. 

II. n. A inemhei of the Tnchuptt nt ; unyend- 
dis-fly or phryganeid. 

trichopterous (tn-kop'tc-rus), a. [< XL. tn- 
chojih rus , lmiry-winged, < Gi . hair, 

H — 7 ipor, w ing. ] Belonging to the TnchupU ra. 
trlchopterygid (trik-op-ter'i-jnl), a. am! n. I. 
a. Bertaming to the Tnclmpti ryyida ; relating 
tt> or resembling a trichoptengid. 

II. H. A beetle of tin* family / nehoptcryi/id.T. 
Trichopterygidse (tri-kop-te-rij'i-«le),‘ii. pi. 

[ XL. ( Burmeister. IK-J5 ), < Tnchopti n/x + -id, 7 .] 
A family of cla\n*orn beetles, inelmling the 
smallest beetles known. Theantenmc are verticil- 
hite with lung hairs, and the wings an fnnged with hair. 
A few specks are antituu" The land* are net he and 
carnivorous , si»ine * > f them teed 011 podunms. Some arc 
111 } run (opinions, otheiH live under hark. In the genera 
At It nr*. Antatojiteryx, and nr* the jdietiuiiientui of 

altt mate gcniratiun has been nutieed, a blind apterous 
generation idtern itlng with one in whieli the individuals 
have ejes and wing? About l&o spe« (es are known, of 
whub about trf) inhabit the I'mted States 

Trichopteryx (tri-kop'to-riks), ». [XL. (Iliih- 
ner, 1M(5),0 (ir. 0/nz ( rpt \-) t hair, + t r/pivf, wing. ] 
1. A genus of gvometrid moths. — 2. A genus 
of elavieorn beetles, typical of the family Tri- 
choptt rf/i/id/C. Kirby . j H*J(i. The) hnvc the antenna- 
elongate, eleven-jointed, the ptothorax not eunstrieted be- 
hind, the abdomen with nix ventral segments (lie hind 
eox:c distant, and the inesos termini carinate. The species 
aic found on dung and vegetable debris Ov er M species 
are known, and the genus is represented in Kuropc, Asia, 
and North and South America, 
trichort, «. A Middle English form of trencher. 
trichord (tri'kord), n. and «. [< Gr. rpixnptfor, 
having three strings, < rpdr(Tpi-), threo, + x u P$'h 
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string: soo cord i, chord . ] I, tt. In music, any 
instrument with ttiroo strings, especially the 
tlireo-stringod luto. 

II. a. Having tlirco striugs; characterized 
by three strings — Trichord pianoforte, a pianoforte 
in which most of the digitals have each three strings 
tuned in unison. 

trichorexis (trik-o-rok'sis), w. [NL., < Gr. Opt g 
(r/«; v-) f hair, + ‘pygtc, a breaking, < pi/yvbvat, 

break.] Brittleness of tho hair Trichorexis 

nodosa, a disease of the hair characterized by brittleness 
and the formation of swellings on the sliaft. 

trichorrhea, trichorrhcea (trik-o-re'Si), «. 
[NL., < Gr. Opft; ( rpix -), hair, + pot a, a flowing, 

< pet r, flow.] Falling of tho hair; alopecia. 
Trichosanthes (trik-6-san'thoz), v. [NL. (Lin- 

mous, 1737), named from tho fringed petals; < 
Gr. Opii; ( rpi ,\ *-). hair, +«rdo f, flower.] A genus 
of plants, of the order Cucurbitaccfc and tribe 
Cue inner inciv. It is characterized by entire calyx-lobes, 
a five-parted wheel-shaped fringed corolla, comfuplicatc 
anther-cells, and nuincrotis polymorphous seeds. There 
are about 4'2 species, natives of tropical Asia, northern 
Austialin, nml Polynesia. They are nnnnal or perennial 
climbers, sometimes with a tuberous root, bearing entire 
or lobed and cordate leaves and unbranclied or forking 
tendrils. The lloweis arc white and inoiKccious — the 
male racemed, the female solitary — and followed by a 
llesliy smooth or furrowed fruit, often large nml globose, 
oblong, or conical, sometimes elongated, slender, striped, 
and serpent-like. 7\ aiu/uinn nml T. colubrinn are known 
as *nnhc-<iourtl or r i/>er pourtl, also as gnakc-cucttmbcr 
(which see, under cucumber). 

trichoschisis (trik-os-ki'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Opit (Tpt,\-), hair, + a\tat^, a cleaving, < a\iCav t 
clenvo: see schism."] Splitting of the hair. 
Tricboscolices (trik'n-sko-lFsez), n. pi. [NL., 

< (ir. Opii (rpix-), hair, + a worm.] A 

superordinal division, projiosed in 1877 bv 1 hix- 
loy to be estaldislied to include the Trnnatoda , 
Cf stouten, Turin llarin, and Jtotifvra , in order to 
discriminate the morphological type which they 
exemplify from that of the Xenia toscoliecs, con- 
taining tlie Xnnatoidea . See Xnnatoscoliccs. 

trichosiB (tri-ko'sis), n. [NL.. < Gr. Opt? (rpt\-), 
hair, + -oviv.] Any disease of tho hair: same 
as phea, 1 . 

Trichosomata (irik-o-so'ma-tii), n. pi. [NL. 
( Licking), < (ir. 0pi£ (rpi\-) f hair, + ru/m(r-), 
the body.] The I’cndtntd.r and allied infuso- 
rians, corresponding to the Choanajlayellata of 
II. J. (’lark and \\\ S. Kent, 
trichosomatous (trik-o-som'a-tus), a. Pertain- 
ing to the Trichosomata , or having their charac- 
ters; having the body flagellate, as an infuso- 
rian. 

trichosporango (trik-o-spd'rnnj), n. [< NL. 
tnehospnraiujmm , ij. v. j In hot., same as trieho - 
sporangium. 

trichosporangium (trik'd-sjuVran'ji-iun), a.; 
pi- trichnsporunyta ( -ii ). [Xli. (Tliuret), < (ir. 
0/u‘ (7/n\-), hair, + XL. sporaiujunn , <|. v.] In 
hot., the piiiriloeular sporangium, or zodsjioran- 
gium, of the fueonl algie, eonsisting of an ag- 
gregation of small cells, racdi one of which con- 
tains a single zoospore. Compare oiKjioranyunn. 
trichospore (trik'o-spdr), n. f< Cir .fl/uf (rpf\-), 
hair, + fTTu/ju, seed: see sport -.] In hot., one of 
the peculiar spores of tin* Ilyphomyci Its : same, 
or nearly the same, as comdiitm. 

Trichostoma (trik-p-Hte" mij), a. [NL. (Lin- 
nn*us, 17(53), named from the eii]>illary filaments; 

< (Ir. Opts i'pf.X ’) , hair, + arr'itn, stamen.] A 
genus of gamopetnlous plants, of the order Ta- 
h m tic and tribe A/uyoidav. It H characterized by 
the four long exserted stamens with divaricate anther- 
etlla. and b} the ileepl} lobed ovnr>. 'I hc S species are 
all natives <>f North \merlca. 'I lie) nreclamiu) glamluinr 
hi rbs vv it Ii a strmigbals imieodur. They he.tr entire lenv es, 
and axill.ir) whorls of minuious nn-stlv blue Mow cm, the 
corolla with n slender tube and neaily eipinlly llve-tootlied 
spreading tairdir, from which the conspicuous arching 
stamens project, suggesting the popular name blue-curli 
(which me). The species of the eastern I'uiteil States 
have a very Htrongly two-lipped and depressed calyx, and 
ItHise ilower-ehisten», as T. dichotmnum, the histard pen- 
nyroyal. The wi. stern have the calyx normal and the 
Mow er-etiiRtera dense. T. lanahnn, vv 1th a striking purple- 
woolly spike, is known in Cnlifurnia as black nape. 

trichosyphilis (lrik-o-sif'i-lis), «. [NE., < Gr. 

Opt; trpi\-). lmir, + N'E. si/jilnlis.] A syphilitic' 
diM'jisf uf thu lmir. 

tricliosyphilosis (Irik-o-sif-i-lo'sis), u. 

ns tnchttsMihihs + -ovi.v.] Siiinuns trielmsi/plnhs. 

trichothallic (Irik-o-tlml'ik), tt. [< Gr. Op!; 
(rpt\-), lmir, + Vu/./nr, n Kroon shoot: see thnl- 
les. } In hot., ImviiiK n iilniuentousor lmir-liko 
tlmtlus, us cortnin nlKn). 
trichotomic (trik-fi-tom'ik), it. PorluiniiiK to 
trichotomy; influenced by or practising tri- 
chotomy. 

trichotomous (tri-kot'C-inus), a. [< Gr. rpi,\a, 
in throo, + -ro/rof, < Ttpvciv, rapciv, cut.] Di- 
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vided into threo parts, or divided by throes; 
branching or giving off shoots by threes ; tri- 
furcate; also, dividing a genus into three spe- 
cies. 

trichotomously (tri-kot'6-mus-li), adv. In a 
trichotomous manner; in threo parts. 

trichotomy (tri-kot'o-mi), n. [< Gr. Tpixa, in 
three, + Topin, < Ttpvuv, rapciv, cut.] Division 
into three parts; specifically, in tlicol., division 
of human nature into body (soma), soul (psy- 
che), and spirit (pneuma). 

His [Aristotle’s] trichotomy into hypotheses, definitions, 
and axioms. Barrow, Math. Lects., viii, 

trichotrisene (trik-o-tri'en), n. [< Gr. rpixn, in 
throe (< (rpt-), three), + rptaiva, a trident: 

seo triirnc .] Of spongo-spicules, a trichoto- 
mous trireme ; a cladoso rhabdus tlie three cladi 
of which trifurcate. Soo triicnc. Sottas. 

trichroic (tri-kro'ik), a. [< Gr. rpixpoot •, rpl- 
Xpoec, also rpixpotc, three-colored (< rpci; (rpt-), 
three, + XP&t< color), + -ic.] Possessing 
tlio property of trichroism. Ii. IV. Streeter, Pre- 
vious Stones, p. 1C7. 

trichroism (tri'krp-izm), it. [< irichro-ic + 
-ism.) Tlie property possessed by some crys- 
tals of exhibiting different colors in three dif- 
ferent directions when viewed hv transmitted 
light. It Is due to the dlllerent decrees of absorption 
in the three directions. The more general term plcocl.ro- 
itnit Is often employed. 

trichromatic (tri-kro-mat'ik), a. [< Gr. rpixpu- 
p<irot;, throc-colorod: seo triehromic.'] Charac- 
terized by ihreo colors; in a specific sense, 
having the three fundamental color-sensations 
of red, green, and purple, res tho normal eye, 
in distinction from a color-blind eye, which can 
perceive only two of the fundamental colors. 

triehromic (tri-kro'mik), a. [< Gr. rptir (rpt-), 
three, + XP'ima, color.] Pertaining to three 
colors; trichromatic. 

trichronous (tri'krp-nus), a. [< Gr. rpixpovor, 
of three times or measures, < rptir (rpt-), three, 
+ time.] In a tie. jtrns., consisting of or 

containing three times or mono; trisemic. 

trichurt, ». A Middle English form of trencher. 

tricing-line (tri'sing-lin), n. Xmtt., a line used 
to trice up any object, cither to stow it or to 
get it out of tho way. 

tricinium (Iri-sin'i-i’nn), it. [1,1,. ,< L. Ins ( tri -), 
three, + eaticre, sing.] A musical composition 
for threo voices; a trio. 

tricipital (trl-sip'i-tal), a. [< L. trice]>s (tri- 
eipit-). thrcc-licadcd (see Irietjts), + -ref.] In 
mint., threo-headed ; having threo origins: as, a 
tricipital muscle. Sec triceps. 

tricircular (tn-sor'ku-ljir), a. Referring to 
three circles.— Tricircuiar coordinates, homogene. 
ou*i i>olnt-c<K»nlinnti'R for u jilam.-, t-ach of which is equal 
to the power <*f the ]M>lnt relatively to a ilxed coonlhmte 
eln le illv Me«l by the radius of the circle. A linear equa- 
tion in Midi coordinate* expresses n circle orthogonal to 
the “radical circle** which is orthogonal to the tin ee coor- 
dinate circles ; a uuadrlo equation expiesses a hldrcutar 
quart ic; etc.— Tri circular geometry, geometry treated 
by means of tricircular coonlinatcs. 

trick 1 (trik), r. [(<0 iToh. nn nltorod form, 
revert inp to the orio. lums^ihilntiHl form, of 
(rich (mod. K. jirop. spelled *tritch), < ME. t ri- 
ch f n, tnrrhf n (also jierlmps unassibilated *tric/:~ 
tn), < OF. trieher, trichin', t rcchicr (also per- 
haps miassibiluted *trii/ucr , *trict/ucr) f deceive, 
trick (of. Pr. trie, deceit), = It. trcccarc, client, 
< L. tricari , ML. also tnearr, trifle, net deceit- 
fully, < triac , trifles, toys (see trich, tnachcr , 
treachery ; <-f. tri cl A, n., in the sense of ‘trifle, 
toy*); (b) the word, as a noun, being appar. 
intluenced by, if not in part derived from, Ml). 
tret 7.*, D. trek, a trick (era slim me trek, n cun- 
ning trick, jemand ccnni trek special, play one 
a trick, etc.), a word not having the orig. mean- 
ing of ‘ trick 9 or 1 deceit,’ but a particular use of 
Ml), treek, 1). trek, a pull, draft, tug, line, < MD. 
treckni, ]). trckkvn, draw: seo triel 3, and of. 
track*. Cf. F. triijaud, crafty, artful, cunning, 
triyauderie , a sly trick. The words spelled trick 
have been confused in popular apprehension 
and in the dictionaries, and the senses are en- 
tangled. See trick-, trick^, /nr/r 1 .] I. trans. 1. 
To deceive by trickery; cozen; cheat. 

To he wmpt soft nml warm in fortune’s smock 

When she ... Is pleased to trick or tromp mankind. 

1J. Jonson, New Inn, i. 1. 

IIo was tricked out of tho money while lie was writing a 
receipt for it, and sent away without a farthing. 

Vanbrugh, Journey to London, iv. 1. 

2. To bring, render, or induce by trickery; be- 
guile; inveigle; cajole. 

They were thus tricked of their present 

Bacon, Physical Fables, ii. 



trick 

Several members of Congress had previously com- 
plained that the demonetization scheme of 1873 had been 
pushed suireptitiously through the courses of its passage. 
Congress having been tricked into accepting it, doing it 
scarcely knew what. TT. Wilson, Cong. Gov., iii. 

ii. intrans . 1. To use trickery, deception, or 
imposture. 

Thus they jog on, still trickin';, never thriving, 

And murdering plays, which still they call reviving. 

Dryden, To Granville. 

2. To juggle; play. 

We may trick with the word life in its dozen senses 
until we are weary of trickin' j, . . . but one fact remains 
true throughout, . . . that we do not, properly speaking, 
love life at all, but living. 11. L. Stevenson, JEs Triplex. 
3f. To toy; handle idly. 

The muses foibid that I should restrain your meddling, 
whom I see already busy with the title and tricking over 
the leaves. D. Jonson, Catiline, To the Reader. 

trick 1 (trik), n. [< trick 1 , t\; prob. in part < 
MD. trcck, I). trek, a trick, a pull, draft, etc. : 
see trick 1 , v., and ef. track 1 .] 1. A crafty or 
fraudulent device; a deceitful expedient; an 
artifice ; a stratagem. 

There is some trick in this, and you must know it, 

And be an agent too. 

Fletcher , Humorous Lieutenant, iv. 2. 

But you see they haue some trickes to cousin God, as 
before to cousin the Diuell. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 213. 

0, the rare tricks of a Machiavelian ! 

Webster, White Devil, v. 1. 

2. A feat or an exhibition of skill or dexterity, 
as in juggling or sleight of hand. 

He can do tricks with his toes, wind silk and thread 
pearl with them. D. Jonson, Pan’s Anniversary. 

Entertain any puppy that comes, like a tumbler, with 
the same tricks over and over. 

Congreve, Old Batchelor, i 4. 

3. A roguish or mischievous performance ; a 
prank; a practical joke; a hoax. 

If I be served such another trick. I'll have my brains 
ta’en out and buttered, and give them to a dug for a new- 
year's gift. Sh<tk ., M. W. of W., iii. 5. 7. 

To play a trick and make someone or other look foolish 
was held the most pointed form of wit throughout the 
back regions of the manor. George Eliot, Felix Holt, xii. 

4. A foolish, vicious, or disgraceful act: with 
disparaging or contemptuous force. 

Didst thou ever see me do such a trick * 

Shak., T. G. of V., iv. 4. 43. 


G471 

on which the winning or losing of the game depends. A 
whist trick is complete when the cards are turned and 
quitted. 

Here’s a trick of discarded cards of us ! we were rank’d 
with coats as long as old master lived. 

Middleton, Massinger, and Rowley, Old Law, iii. 1. 
When in doubt, win the trick. 

Iloyle, Twenty-four Rules for Beginners, xii. 

11. Xaat., a spell; aturn; the time allotted to 
a man to stand at the helm, generally two hours. 

This night it was my turn to steer, or, as the sailors say, 
my trick at the helm, for two hours. 


trickly 

The nomination-day was a great epoch of successful 
trickery, or, to speak in a more Parliamentary manner, ot 
war stratagem, on the part of skilful agents. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, xxx. 

trickily (trik'i-li), adv. In a tricky manner; 
trickishly. 

trickiness (trik'i-nes), n. The quality of being 
tricky ortricldsh; trickishness. 

The right of the blind to ask charity lapses if it becomes 
a mere business and with all the triclciness by which a 
street business is sometimes characterised. 

Mayhcw, London Labour and London Poor, I. 390. 


R. II. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 29. tricking i (trik'ing), p. O . [Ppi*. of trick}, V .] 
. Tuft's Glossary of Thieves' Jargon Practising or playing tricks ; tricky ; deceitful ; 


12. A watch, 

(1798). [Thieves* slang.]— The odd trick. See 
odd.— To know a trick worth two of that, to know 
of some better contrivance or expedient. 

Nay, by God, soft ; I know a trick worth two of that, 
i' faith. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 1. 41. 

Hear what he says of yon, sir ? Clive, best be off to bed, 
my buy — ho, ho ! No, no. Wo knoiv a trick worth two of 
that. Thackeray, Ncwcomes, i. 

To serve one a trick. Secsmvi.— Tricks of the trade, 
the expedients, artillces, and dodges of a craft or business; 
devices or stratagems intended to attract custom or to 
gain some advantage over one’s customers or one’s rivals. 


artful. 

Go get thee gone, and by thyself 
Devise some tricking game. 

Robin Hood and the Golden Arrow (Child’s Ballads, V. 383). 

We presently discovered that they were as expert thieves, 

and as tricking in their exchanges, as any people we had 
yet met with. Cook, Second Voyage, n. i. 

tricking 2 (trik'ing), n. [Verbal n. of trick”, r.] 
Articles of outfit; appurtenances, especially 
ornamental trifles. 

Go get us properties, 

=“SyiL T ." Ma naiuver, Stratagem , etc. (see artifice), fraud, And tricking for ^| ai J£ s ,( v of w iy 4 78 

imposition, imposture, deception, fetch. ’’ \ _ 1 

trick 2 (trik), r. t. [Prob. another use of trivia, tricking 3 (trik'ing), n. [Verbal n. of trick *, v.] 
j\, as derived from the noun in the sense 1 a her., a graphic representation of heraldic 


dexterous artifice,* or ‘ a touch.’ Cf. also trick*. 
According to some. < W. Ircciaw , furnish or har- 
ness, trick out, < tree, an implement, harness, 
gear.] To dress; trim; deck; prank; specifi- 
cally, to arrange, dress, or decorate, especially 
in a fanciful way, as the person or the hair: of- 
ten followed by out or up. 

For he (Cato) found not his Country . . . utterly de- 
stroyed, but tossed in a dangerous tempest; and being not 
of authority like the Tilot to take the sterile in hand, and 
governe the ship, he took himself to tricking the sailes, 
and preparing the tackle, so to assist men of greater 
powci . North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 024. 

The Canai i put their wiues to the drudgery abroad, 
whiles themsulnes spin, weaue. trickc vp themselues, and 
performe other womanish functions at home. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 8S5. 


bearings or an entire achievement. See trick*. 

Arms verbally and technically described are blazoned ; 
the verbal description is the blazon ; if they are drawn in 
pen or pencil in monochrome, showing the lines of tinc- 
ture, they are said to be “tricked" ; such a drawing is a 
triclcing; if they are given in gold and colours, they are 
illuminated or painted. N. and Q., 7tli ser., V. 414. 

trickisb (trik'isb), a. [< trick 1 + -ish 1 .] Given 
to or characterized by trickery ; deceitful ; art- 
ful. 

So loose and slippery and trickish way of reasoning. 

Bp. Atterbury, To Pope, March 2(5, 1* 21. 

The chimpanzee . . . is extremely kind to children, show- 
ing no trickish or malicious temper, even endeavoring to 
amuse them, and induce them to play. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XIII. 435. 


. . =Syn. Deceptive, roguish. See cunning. 

The women celebrated of old for their beauties yet 4- r ; c iri s hlv (trik'isli-li), adv. In a trickish man- 
I'o their head tnekt with w , ./J ,, 

ner; artfully; deceitfully, 
trickishness (trik'ish-nes), n. The state of be- 
ing trickish, deceitful, or artful. 

^ Charges of duplicity, management, artifice, and trickish- 

I hope you don't mean to forsake it; that will be but a ... 3 . r< jr-p trccLcu, D. trekken, ness. V. Knox, Winter Evenings, xxiv. 

iml nf n mnnerret cur s truck. ,, , , . , ’ .. ... , , . . ,, 7 

pull, draw lines, delineate, sketch, = 01 ries. trickle (tnkT), v . ; pret. and pp. trickled, ppr. 


cany that fame . . They have their head trickt with 
tassels and lion ers. Sandys, Travailes, p. 12. 

A country playhouse, some rude barn 
Tricked out for that proud use. 

Wordsworth, Prelude, vn. 


kind of a mongrel cur’s trick. 

Congreve, Old Batchelor, iv. 5. 

adroitness; knack. 


5. A peculiar art; skill; 


Here’s fine revolution, an we had the trick to sce’t. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 99. 

In a little while the trick of walking on the edge of the 
water close to the side wall had been learned. 

The Century, XXXIX. 220. 

6. A peculiar trait, manner, habit, or practice; 
a characteristic; a peculiarity; a mannerism. 

In you a wildness is a noble trick, 

And cherish’d in ye, and all men must love it. 

Fletcher and Rowley, Maid in the Mill, iii. 2. 

What shall I say of the manifold and strange fashions of 
the garments that are used now-a-days? . . . Sometime 
we follow the fashion of the I-Tenclimen. Another time 
we will have a trick of the Spaniards. 

Becon, Early Writings (ed. Tarker Soc.), p. 204. 

We've a trick, we young fellows, yon may have been told, 

Of talking (in public) as if we were old. 

0. IT. Holmes, The Boys. 

7. A trace; a suggestion; a reminder. 

He hath a trick of Cccur-de-1 ion’s face. 

Shak., K. John, i. 1. 85. 

8. Something pretended or unreal; 
blanee ; an illusion. 

Truth itself is in her head as dull 
And useless as a candle in a scull, 

Ami all her love of God a groundless claim, 

A trick upon the canvas, painted flame. 

Cowpcr, Conversation, 1. 782. 

In this poor trick of paint 
You see the Bcmblance, incomplete and faint, 

Of the two-fronted Future. . • i j _ 

Whittier, The Panorama, trick-dagger (trik dagger), n 

. ■> i -i _ _ r . „i: ^1. - 

9. Any small article ; a toy; a kmckknack; a 
trifle; a trap; a mere nothing: sometimes ap- 
plied to a child. [Obsolete or provincial U. S.] 

Why, ’tis a cockle or a walnut-shell, 

A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby’s cap. 

Shak., T. of the S., iv. 3. G7. 

The women of this countrey wcare aboue an hundreth 
tricks and trifles about them. Hakluyt's Voyages , II. G4, 


trekka, tregga , North Fries, trcckc, tracke = LG. 
trekken = MHG. trcckcn = Dan. trsekkc , draw; 
a causal form of OHG. trchlian, MHG. trcchcn, 
pull, push, shove. From the same source are 
ult. E. track L and trickcr, now trigger. Cf. 
also trek and trick *. This verb seems to have 
been confused with trick 2 , deck ; cf. trick - 
incut.'] In her.: (a) To draw, as a hearing or 
a collection of bearings, or a whole escutcheon 
or achievement of arms. The word implies the rep- 
resentation graphically of armorial bearings in any sense, 
and should be used instead of blazon, which properly 
means to describe in words. 

They are blazoned there ; there they are tricked, they 
and their pedigrees. B. Jonson, Poetaster, i. I. 

(b) Especially, to draw in black and white only, 
without color, or to sketch slightly, whether a 
hearing or a whole achievement. 

This seal was exhibited to the Heralds at their Visita- 
tion of Northants, 1G18, “antiquum Sigillum argenteum,” 
and is tricked in their original MS. 

Trans. Hist. Soc. of Lancashire and Cheshire, N. S., V. 33. 

sem- -trick 4 t, «. and n. An obsolete form of trig*. 

In two bows that I have, . . . the one is quick of cast, 
trick, and trim both for pleasure and profit ; tiie other is a 
lug, slow of cast, following the string, more sure for to 


last than pleasant for to use. 

Ascham, Toxophilus (ed. 1864), p. 14. 

But tell me, wench, hast done ’t so trick indeed 
That heaven itself may w'onder at the deed? 

Peclc, Arraignment of Paris, i. 3. 

A dagger the 

blade of°which slips back into the hilt. 
tricker 1 (trik'er), n. [< trick 1 4- ~cr*. Cf. 
t readier.] One who tricks; a cheat; a trick- 
ster. 

tricker 2 t, v. An obsolete form of trigger.— 
Tricker firelock, a hand-firearm of the close of the reign 


trickling. [< ME. triklcn, trikilen, trckclcn; prob. 
a var. of siriklcn (with which it interchanges), 
trickle, freq. of striken, rarely ME triken, go: 
see strike. In mod. times the word has been 
regarded as connected with trill*, Cf. Sc. trin- 
klc, also trintlc, trickle.] I. intrans. 1. To flow 
in a small interrupted stream; run down in 
drops: as, water trickles from the eaves. 

The led blode triklond to his knee. 

MS. Cantab. Ff v. 48, f. 122. ( Ilalliwell .) 
Nay ! fill of sorowc thou now me seest; 

The teei is trilcilen dowun on my face, 

For “fllius regis mortuus est.” 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 207. 

2. To let fall a liquid in drops or small broken 
streams ; drip. 

Tim three tall fireplaces . . . make one think of the 
groups that must formerly have gathered there — of all 
the iv ct hoot-soles, the trickling doublets, the stiffened 
fingers, the rheumatic shanks. 

H. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 121. 

3. To pass or flow gently like a small stream. 

How fluent nonsense trickles from his tongue ! 

Pope, Dunciad, iii. 201. 

II. trans. To cause to trickle ; pour or shed 
in small, slow streams. 

With adroit and tender hands they aided the doctor, 
and trickled stimulants down her throat. 

C. Beade, Hard Cash, xxxvii. 

trickle (trik'l), n. [< trickle, a.] 1. A trickling 
stream ; a rill. 

Delicious as trickles 
Of wine poured at mass-time. 

Browning, Another Way of Love. 

2f. See the quotation. 

Cacarelle [It.], the trickles or dung of sheepe, goats, rats, 
or conies. Florio, 1598. 


Ass., XI. 255. 

Camp tricks should be kept in their places, not thrown tricker-lock (tl’ik'fer-lok), «• A gun-lock ar- 


of Charles I., so called because discharged by pulling a tric v let (trik'let), >1. [< trickle + -ef.] A small, 
trigger _or_ tricker. Sec tncker-lock. Jour. Bnt . Archxol. ^earn ; a rill. 


belter skelter, or left lying where last used. 

Sportsman's Gazetteer, p. G40. 

Vainly the mother tried to hush the child ; the prisoner 
called out, “ Gimme the little trick, Sis ; she jes wants to 
' get tuh me,’' The Century, XL. 210. 

10. In card-playing, the cards collectively which 
are played in one round. In whist and many other 
card-games the number ot tricks taken makes up the score 


ranged with a tricker or trigger of any descrip- 
tion. Matck-tricker locks and wheel-trieker 
locks were in use in the seventeenth century, 
trickery (tink'6r-i), ji. [< trie!: 1 + -cry 1 . Cf. 
treachery (ME. irichcric, < OF. trichcric, etc.).] 
The practice of tricks or deceits; artifice ; im- 
posture. 


My business lay in the two Anstrutliers. A IricMel of 
a stream divides them, spanned by a bridge. 

It. L. Stevenson, Scribner's Mag., IV. 511. 

trick-line (trik'lin), it. Thcat., a cord, made 
very strong and smooth, used in the working 
of pantomimic changes. 

trickly 1 (trik'li), nde. [< trick 1 + -h/ 2 .] Neatly; 
deftly; cleverly. 



trickly G 4?2 

An other young man fenctoly nml triclcly representing I?ertaiiiing to a triclinium, or to tho nnciont 
. . a ccrtaino . . . playo. mode of roeliuiug at tabic. 

mall, tr. of Apoplithcgmcs ot Erasmus, p. 121. t, r i C lillic (tri-klin'ik), <1. [< Gr. T/nif_ (rpi-), 


trickly- (trik'li), «. [< trickle + -y 1 .] Trick- 
ling. [Colloq.] 

Her boots no longer rattle, nor do cold and tricJclp rills 
race down the nape of her neck. 11. Broughton, JoM\ t 11.10. 

fcrickmaker (trik'mtVkGr)* n. A person wlio or 
a envd which innkos or takes a trick, ns in whist; 
specifically, a card of such rank or valuo us to 
l»o counted on to take a trick. G. JV. Pet lea, 
American Whist, pp. 42, 50, 
trickmentf (trik'ment ), n. _ # 

Horaldio omblazonry; decoration. 

Here 's ti now tomb, new trickmmlx too. 

lientt. tint! /■’/., Knight of Malta, iv. 2. 

No tomb shall hold thee 
llut these two nrius no /ricAimviMmt my terns. 

PMchfff Mud Lover, v, 4. 

trick-scene (trik'sGn), n. Thcat., a scene in 
which mechanical changes are mndo in tho 
sight of tile audience, 
tricksey, «. Soo tricksy. 
tricksiness (trik'si-nes), ». I ho state or char- 
acter of being tricksy. Also tnefon/ucss. 

There had been nit evneneratinf! fuFclnntlon in UiefnrA- 


tricuspidate 

against the crown on three sides, producing 
three angles ; hence, by popular misapplication, 
the hut worn by tbo J'h'cmch gendarmes, which 
has only two points: usually written as French, 
income, Soo cut 13 under hat. 
tricornered (tri-kor'nGrd), a. [< L. ires (tri-), 
throe, 4- E. cornered .] Tlirec-corncred. [Rare.] 

The staggering stalks of the Buckwheat grow red with 
ripeness, ntul tip their tops with clustering tricomcred 
kernels. D. G. Mitchell, Drcain Life, Autumn. 

Soo cut 3 under tricornigerous (trl-kur-nij'e-nis), a. [< EE. 

, _ ... . tricornUjcr, bearing three horns or points, < L. 

[< trick' 1 4- -mm.] triclinium (tri-ldin'i-um), n. [< E. tricUmuin,\ tres (tri-), three, 4- cornu , horn, + gcrcrc , bear.] 
Gr. 7piK?.iviav, also 7 ptK?.tvoc, a dining-room with Having three horns. 

three couches, < rpishvor, with three couches, tricornute (tri-kor'ntifc), a. [< L. tres (tri-), 
< 7 p!ir(rpt-), throe, 4- O.ivij, a cotich : see clinic.] Un-oe, 4- cor nut us, homed: seo cornu tc. Cf. 
Among the Romans, tho dining-room whero tricorn,’] In entom., having three horn-like pro- 
gnosis were received, furnished with three cesses ; tricornigerous. } Test wood. 
conches, which occupied three sides of the din- tricornute d (tri-U6r'nu-lcd), a. [< tricornute 
ner-table, tho fourth side being left open for + _ a / 2 .i Hume as tricornute . 


throe, 4* OJreiVf incline, bond, + -fc.] In crys- 
tal pertaining to tlio inclination of tbreo in- 
tersecting axes to each other; specifically, ap- 
pollativo of a system of crystallization in which 
the three axes are unequal and their intersec- 
tions oblique, as in the oblique rhoinboidal 
prism. Also tricliuohcdric , iricUnatc, a nor (hie, 
asymmetric, letartoprinmatic, 
rhomhohedron. 


tho free ingress and egress of servants. On these 
con cl i op, which iiIro ii cil veil the imme of triclinium, tho 
guests teelliied nt dinner or supper, r.fich couch usually 
uccmumodiited three persons, nml thus nine w ere ns ninny 
ns emild take n meal together. The persons w Idle Inking 
their food lay very nearly lint on their In easts. 

, fin font. 

not met Ills {ithauco, hut— tricliliohcdric (tri-kli-no-hed'rik), a. [< Gr. 


tricorporal (tri-kor'po-rnl), a. [< L ."tricorpo- 
ralis, < trienrpor , having three bodies, < tres 
( Iri -), tliree, + corpus (corpor-), body: see cor- 
poral 1 .'] In her ., same ns incorporate. 

See ricai- tricorporate (tri-Mr'pfi-rfit), «. [< L. trtcorpor, 


rim <■> with which she bad 
wheeled nwny from them 

G turtle lllinl, Daniel licrondn, xt\lil. 

tricksome (trik'smn), «. [< tncIA + 

Full of tricks; tricks) ; playful. 

\\ itli jotir fr»Vt*«mr tune 
Nh-k the glad hllent inoim nts ns they p.e*. 

L. Hunt, To the llni**sbop|ur nml the Cricket. 

trickster (trik'htcr), »i. [< fur/. 1 4* -sin.) One 
who practices tricks*; n deceiver: n cheat. 

I’ll tell \ oil n Mnr> not mu eh uullke ymim m»t ti»go«dl 
from Lewis, who mil to take a Measure tut ticking / rirl- 
ffer,* .V Jlailcu, tr of (VUimjiiU ■* of Lrmmm. 1 IM 

trickster (tnk'ster). i. i. [< «.j T«» 

jday tricks. [Rare.] 

I like not this hdj’rt tamp* ling ami tnckr*rnni with 
this frame Ihliniiml Trc-illlxii >•* ft K» iillworth, xxx\l. 
trick-SWOrd (trik'Mird). » A simul innde t«> 
divide Ml tlie middle of tin* hlude. 
tricksy (tnk'si>,«. (A|M»frir/s#v;< trtrl 1 d* 
eijmv. to-j/i ] 1. Trieki^h: running; adroit; 

artful; e rafts . 

Mj fnrto; pplrlt ’ Shnl , T« mpi st % l 2-d 

I eontlnm‘l fnrt**/ nml « mining nml was p«*»r without 
the connotation of to lag bom -»t GMdntuGi, V bar, uil 

2. llecept is e ; fall:ici«ni*« ; illuMSe; dinners. 

I he trifi'v thing [l t* ".him nml go, \ in> b«.\, 

n-vuilliig 11 m If In glbnpM •> w hi, h are m It In r « h »r < mmgb 
nor prolong'd enough to m ik« tbit kind of impn**lon 
on tin meinory sslikli is m . • «s iry to llx It 

It * Murray W« ik, r \ « -*■« 1, ii 

3. IMuyful; sportise; iiieelneunis. 

Thoii Iittl, fnct'i; I'm k * 

\\ Itli antic t..j ' “■ funnily »*• »tm 1. 

r.irtnt.il nib* In III) **on 

d. Trim; dninty; neat; ^pnu-e. 

Trineatn (It J, . . *pruit 11 m . m it, Minitf, feat* , fnel. 
iiMrltu t’tuno d i<d l ) 

Tlnlr llttli intnlrn fonn- nrraiol 
In tin p imp of t drs prld* . 

/ /,’ l>n it (‘ulprit l as 

trick-track i trik'truk ( \U«» fMf-ftur tnl-«» 
tad -tad ), < K. (nr tnu\ tnek-tr.iek, haekgnm- 
in"t) : v >ee fir/ -tad .. ) .V kind «»f h;u*kguiiittlt»ii, 
pin veil xx itli both pieee** and peg-, 
trick-wig (trik'wigk «. A Wig ss.irn hs actor-, 
and so made that the l«»rh- of hair mas he 
caused to stand on end at the ss ill nt the wearer, 
tricky (ink'u. «. [< tnrO +-V 1 .) l. < iis«-n 

to tricks; kirns !«•)> ; artful; -limp: shifty; its, 
u trtd.tj win, l ; a plausible and Indy fellow. 

Able tn* n <>f high th.ir.itt* r. and not cm art. forty men 
The A X X X \ 1 M •. 

2. Playful; togm-h: miscliu*stius. 

Tho y« was Incite fit «, and funny , 

1 1 in , r n as «l*>vis|«* 

Hum*, I arm, r n ** ilutatlmi t«* Ids Anbl Mart. 

Tricky alc-vard. "* » «i/c j -Syn. s/»;, ,u- 

Stt rimm«*/f. 

Triclada flrik'hi-dn), II. pi. [XE.. < <ir. rp -. 
three, -f h/nAw , n young hhnot.) An order of 
dendrocodous turhellanaiis or ]dniiiirians; ilis- 
iinguished from Pnh/dntla. 
triclinate (trik'li-niit ), «. [< Gr. r/«- t three, + 

bend, + -tit* 1.] Same as tru lime. hup. 

hid. 

triclinct, n. [ME. tndynr,(, Tj. triclinium, u din- 
ing-room: sec /rir/iiuiim.] Saint* an triclinium. 
Half ns high thy chnmbre ami tnchjnr 
Thou make ns It Is mestire long la lytic 

Pallndtur, Ilushvlttlrlc (Ik Ik T. S.), p. lf». 

tricliniary nri-klin'i-fi-ri), a. [< E. triclinia - 
ns, < triclinium, n tliniiig-room : hoo triclinium .] 


rpih/ivor, with three couches (see triclinium), + 

#«lpn t tt sent, side.] Saute ns tddiuic . 
tricoccous (tri-kolc'us), a. [< Gr. rpimssnr, with 
three grains or berries, < r/in> (rpt-), three, 4* 
mis Mir, n hem*.] In hot., having or consisting 
of three cocci or carpels, 
tricolic (tri-Uol'iki, a. [< triadon + -tr.] In 

tint. pros, mid rln /., consisting of three coin. 

tricolon (tn-kd'lon). pi. tnada (-lit). [NE., tricostatc (tri-kos'tat), a. [< E. tres (tri-), 


lmviiig threo bodies, +* -rf/ci.] In her., hnx'ing 
three bodies with only one head 
common to tho three; as, a lion 
tricorporatc. The liend Is usually In 
tilt* center of tho Held, nml the bodies 
rodlnte, two toward the dexter nml sin- 
ister chiefs, the tblid tmvnrd the base. 

tricorporated (tri -kor'po - ra - 
ted), ft. [< tricorporatc + -ff/-.] 

In her., same as tricorporatc. 



Lion Tficorpor.ite. 


< (»r. rpw?«f, having llirce memiiefs, < rpric 
(: I) three, + M>/m, luemher.') Ill (inr. p roi. 
nud riot., a jteriod eun^Ftiut; ol throe eolu. 
tricolor, tricolour (tri'hul.pr), «. nud it. [< F. 


tliree, + catUtlux, rildipd: see rastotc.] 1. In 
hot., linviiiK three ribs from tlio base; tliroc- 
ribbed.— 2. In zoo!., having throe eostto or 
raised lines. 


tricolor, = Sn. incolor (ef. I’g. tricnlorm), < L. tricot (tre'hu), »■ Tl’ •• hnithng, < tncolrr, pi . 

' tricot, r, t, .tricot, r. Unit, < G, stricken, knit, \ 
strict:, a cord, string.] 1. A fabric made of 
yarn nr woolen thread, knitted by hand; also, 
it similar material made by machines in which 
the hand-knitting is imitated. Compare jersty. 
— 2. A cloth used for women's garments. 

(,( . .Ill -tr.. I..(. tr ; co fc. s titch (tre'ko-stich), a. One of the 

nqmsrd tif three color.- in stitches of crochet : a simple stitch producing 

Also called rail- 


tricolor, lluvo-colorcd. < tn< (tri-), three, + 
color, ctdor. ) I. a. Threu-colored; trifolnred: 
in /milogx eorndatml with inndor and uuicolor. 

Tin* M lilt 1 \ tiddul t«» tin* twondnurs «*f tin* I’.irl- 
b \ in riu'k id,* r, d nml Mm* w Idlr, tin* colour w bleb w nt 
tbit of lb, king l bin wax tin* fro* •/■mr c^-kid, ndoptol 
on July J's IT** ‘ 

II. n. A llag 
large massos equal nr imarlv equal, as the na- 
tional thugs of Italy and Mexico; especially, 
the ting nf France adopted timing the Revolu- 
tion, consisting of three equal parts — blue next 
the must, red at the fly, and white between, or, 
m heraldic language, palcwiso of three pieces, 
n/ure, argent, and gules. The red and blue 
t'rpn rented the ctdor- of the city of Paris. 

\\ v talk «*f the llll« i nml trir< !- rut rr.ou*<\ 

u lit. n*g, p. :i. 

tricolorcd, tricolourcd (tri'kul-ord), a. [< tn- 
t'ttUo 4* -td -. } Having tliree color **; as, a tn- 
color* d ling Tricolorcd violet, tin* pm*), 
tricolorous itii-kurt»r-us), «. (< tricolor 4- 

.##«*.) Same as trmdor. 

Triconodon itn-kon'o-*ltui), u. [NE. : set* tn- 

i nmufaoif . ) A gentis of mammal- of the lhir- 
!»»'t*k beds m England, typical «»f the family Tn- 
nnindtuitid.’i . T. nonius is' a species founded 
on a mandibular minus about 1$ inches long, 
triconodoilt (tri-koii'o-dont >, a. (< Gr. rpt-, 
three, 4- mimr, a enne, 4* iMum; (o«kiir-) = E. 
(noth.) Having three conical cusp**, ns molar-; 
having such molar-, a- mammal- of the genus 
Trteonotfon anti related form-. 
TriconodontidtC (tri-knn-o-dnii'ti-de), ». pi. 
(NE. (Mnr-li, I s*-7 1 . < Tnnmodtnd M 4* -td/t .] A 
family of -uppo-ed marsupials t>f tin* durassie 
period, t\ pitied by the genus Tnronodon. They 
lint I* inul im tt Itli tim e bt'ial ma t n»«|n t.icli. mat n 
^ to >nc Jut, run! > lncultun, ►tout c'inim «, nnd Rvtnlpro- 
Ctllllb' nt ,«r nt • 1 flit* J —■ *r **. 

triconsonantal (tn-kon'Menan-tal), a. [< E. 
h( s (tn-). tliree, 4- nt»wmt//»(/-).s*, consonant, 4- 
-o/.] Ctuupo-ed of or containing three conso- 
nants. 

*Iht* tricwifiivtntut hat hern cvoltcl out of n blcoiiR«v. 
n iiil.d unit. Smith'* lUUc Ifict., ('uiificdon of i'oiicacs. 

triconBonantic (tri-kon-sp-min'tik), a. [< E. 
tn\ (tri-), three, + rmitomfn(/-)v, consonant, 4- 
•tc.] Same as tnconsonantal. 

The root of the Semitic teth I* nlw ny* trill lerni, or nitlier 
tricW'niauUr. J'nrrnr, ritmlUes of Speech, III. 


a plain rectilinear pattern. 
iray-stitdi. 

tricotyledonous (tri-kot-ide'don-us), a, [<0r. 
7 p’ic ( 7 pt~), three, 4- /.orr/r/iiur, a hollow; sec 
rotyhdou.) In hot., having three cotyledons 
or seed-leaves. 

tricrotic (tri-krot'ik), a. [< Gr. rpfo/ior«f* with 
three strokes (see tricrotous), 4- -ir.] Having 
three heats; used with reference to the normal 
puKc-t racing.— TrtcroticpulEO.npulM* flmwlm? three 
mtrkid ,-h \ .itlnas on the diMccadhiK limb of the cane 
traetd from It. 

tricrotism (Iri'krfi-lizm), 11 . [< tricrot(ic) + 

•i. in.] Tin* stuto of being trierotie: used of 
die pulse. See eu( under sjiltiiiwiotirtnn. 
tricrotous (tri'kro-lus), a. [< Gr. Tpihfm roc, 
with three strokes, < r/u/V (rp,-). three, + spire, r, 
strok(>, bent.] Smne ns tricrotic. 
tricrural (tri-krd'rnl), a. [< F. tns(tri-), three, 
+ crus (cnir-), leg: see cruivi/.] Iluving three 
hranelies or legs from n eommon center, 

- 1 la* macriKjHtres are ncirkcd on one hemisphere with a 
tricrural line. 

/>• Miwut uni Dceaioir, Botany (tnitis.X p. 01&- 

tric-trac, n. Kee trick-lcitck. 
tricuspid (tri-hus'pid), a. nml n. [= F. tries- 
jiiilc, < F. tncnspis ( tricuspiit -), having three 
points, < Ins tin-), three, + cos-pis, point : see 
cusp.'] I. a. Having three euspsorpoint.s: spe- 
cifically noting the valvular arrangement in tlio 
right ventricle of the heart, gtiardjng the aurie- 
uloventrieuhir orifice, in distinction from the 
hiruspiit (or mitral) valves in the left ventricle. 
Till. \ ah e eim.Ist. (If three Ferments, or there lire tlilee 
r .live., of a tr lamnilar ortnipcznlihil shape, each formed liy 
a fold nf (lie llidnr memlmme nf the heart, and sticngth- 
eiud li\ n layer of iltirona th-ne II lilcti may nbo eoatatn 
enntraettle tlliers. See eat IT. under /irurt.— Tricuspid 
murmur, lu iKit/ed., n murmur lieard iu trlcu-ptd valvular 
dl-caw.— Tricuspid tcoth. See tooth .— Tricuspid val- 
vular disease, dl-ea-e ot the tricuspid valve. 

IJ. ». 1, A tricuspid valve of the heart. — 2. 
A tricuspid tooth: correlated with bicuspid nud 
in iilticospiil. 

tricorn Hrt'kurn), a. and ». [< F. tricorne = tricuspidal (tri-kuH'pi-dul). a. [< tricuspid 4- 

S]). Eg- tncornr , < E. Iricornis, three-liorned, < -«/.] 1. Same ns tricuspid.— 2 . Having three 
tret (tn-), three, 4- cornu, horn.] I. a. Hnv- geometrical cusps. _ 

mg three horns or horn-like processes. tricuspldfltc (tri-kus'pi-dat), a. [< tricuspid 4- 

II, n. A hat with three points or horns; a -u/rE] Three-pointed; ending m three points: 
cocked hat having the brim folded upward as, a tricuspidatc glumo; tricuspidatc teeth. 




tricuspidated 

tricuspidated (tri-kus'pi-dfi-ted), a. [< tricus- 
pulatc + -cd".] Same ns tricuspidatc. 

Over each door Is a lofty tricuspidated arch. 

ir. Ilowitt , Visits to Remarkable Places, p. 402. 

tricycle (tri'si-kl), n. [< F. tricycle , < Gr. rptiq 
(rpi-), three, + kvk?o f, circle, wheel.] A three- 
wheel od vehicle. Specifically — (a t) A three- wheeled 
coach. See the quotation. 

Tricycles. — Christmas Pay uas rendered memorable to 
the Parisians by the starting of this new species of car- 
riage ior public’accommodatioii. The tricycle is a kind of 
coach, mounted on three wheels ; it is drawn by tu o horses 
only. It moves very lightly, although there is an appeal - 
ance of weight about it. One wheel is placed exactly as 
the leading wheel of the steam coach ; it is capable of con- 
taining twenty persons, whom it conveys distances of at 
least three miles for five sous each. 

innuni Register for 1S2S (“Chronicle," p 18'*), quoted 
[in N. and t}., 7tli ser , X. 14b. 

(6) A modification of the velocipede or bicycle, having 
three wheels. The wheels are variously arranged, as tu o 



in front and one behind, or the reverse. Tiicyclcs are 
made for otic or two persons ; in the latter case the riders 
sit cither side by side or one before the other. Compare 
bicycle. 

tricycle (tri'si-kl), r. i. ; pret. anrl pp. tricycled , 
ppr. tricycling . [< tricycle , ».] To rule on a 

tricycle. [Recent.] 

I have heard the uninitiated say that trieucling lie 
so easy, just like working the velocipedes of our child- 
hood. 

J. and K. R. Pennell, Canterbury Pilgrimage on a Trie} dc. 

tricycler (tri'M-kltr), u. [< tricycle + J 
One who rides on it tricycle. Ilarjicr's. Mug., 
LXXYII. 491. [Heeent.J 

tricyclist (tri'si-klist), n. [< tricycle + 

A tricycler, llury anil Wilier, Cyelinfr, p. 200. 

Tridacna (tri-dak'nii), it. [NL. (Da Cost a, 1770), 
also erroneously Triilarhia, Triilachiia, Trulai li- 
nes; < Gr. rpliaurnr, Paten at three bites, < rpn i 
(rgi-), three, + dtiwttr, bite.] A penns of in- 
equilateral equivalvc bivalve mollnsks, forming 
the type of the family Triilnrniilre. The marcin 
Is deeply waved and indented, the opposite sides fitting 



Shell of one of the Giant Clams ( Trutaena jijuatncsa). 


Into each other. T. gigas, tho largest bivalve shell known, 
attains a length of 2 or 3 feet and a weight of 600 pounds 
or more. The animal may weigh 20 pounds or more. It 
is a native of the East Indian seas, and is edible. The 
great valves are used for various purposes, as fur baptis- 
mal fonts, ns receptacles for holy water, and, it is alleged, 
as babies' bath-tubs. The substance of the shell is ex- 
tremely hard, and calcification progresses until almost 
every trace of organic structure is obliterated. Pieces of 
tbe shell weighing 7 or 8 pounds are used by the natives 
of the Caroline Islands for axes. The other species of the 
genus, as T. snuamom and T. crocra, are much smaller. 
Also called Pci ex. See also cut under Tridacnidtt. 

Tridacnacea (tri-dak-nii'se-ji), n. pi. [NT.., < 
Tridacna + -acca.] A supcrfamily of bivalves, 
represented by tho Tridacnidie alone, 
tridacnacean (tri-dnk-nfi'se-an), a. and n. [< 
Tridacnacea + -on.] I. Of or pertaining to 
tho Tridacnacea or Tridacnidir. 

II. n. A giant clam; any member of tho Tri- 
dac.nidx. 

Tridacnidffi (tri-dnk'ni-dfi), it. pi. [NT.., < Tri- 
dacna + -idee.'] A family of bivalves, named 
from the genus Tridacna. The mantle-lobes are cx- 


6473 

tensivelyunited, with n lnrfic pedal opening in frontof the 
umbones of the shell ; the siplional orifices, surrounded by 
a thickened pallial border, are at the lower margin of the 
shell; the gills arc double, narrow, the outer pair com- 
posed of a single lamina, the inner thick, with conspicti- 




Tridarmclsr . — Anatomy of Tridacna crocea. 
a adductor muscle ; (>, l»yssus; r , talvuHr cxcurTcnt orifice \ f, foot; 
C. cdls . t. mhalcnt orilicc , /, p.illt.tl muscle . **», mantle-margin ; o, 
orifice for foot anil byuui, /. pcd.il retractor muscle , s, siphonal bor- 
der, /, labial pilpi. 

onsly grooved margins; the palpi are slender nml pointed; 
the foot is llnger-liko with a hyssal gioove; the valves are 
ngularaml tiuneatc in front, with an external ligament 
and blended subcentral muscular impression formed by 
the bn go adductor with the smaller pedal retractor mus- 
cle eln«e behind it. II is a remarkable group, including 
tile genera Tridacna and Hippopm ( Tridacna gigas being 
the largest niembei of the Mollusca), and is the basis of 
the suborder Metnrrhipt.i (which tee). See also cuts un- 
der Utppopu* ami Tridacna. 

tridacnoid (tri-dak'noid), a. aud m. Same as 
tndaenarean. 

tridactyl, tridactyle (tri-dak 'til), a. [< F. tri- 
daetyle, < Gr. rpuUtKTv?o^, throe-fingered, tliree 
fingers long, < rpn$ (rpi-), three, + aah.7v?j)s, fin- 
ger, toe.] 1. Having tliree digits, whether 
fingers or toes; tridigitate. — 2. Having three 
digital parts or processes. 

Also Indactylntic. 

Tridactyla (tri-dnk'ti-lii), n. [NL., < Gr. rpi- 
ii«xr* , /o<\ throe-fingered (three-toed): seo tri - 
dactyl.] In onuth., same as Pi voidest. 
tridactylous (tri-dak'ti-lus), a. [< tridactyl + 
-ou.s.J Same as tndartyl. 
tridaily (tn-du'li). a. [< L. Ires (in-), tliree, 
+ E. daily .] Made, done, or occurring thrice 
a day. Sen arc. IX. 70. [Rare.] 
triddler (trid'lcr*, w. [Origin obscure.] The 
pectoral sandpiper, Trinya maeulata: a gun- 
ners’ name. (i. Trumbull, 1808. [Now Jersey.] 
tride (trill), a. [< F. tndc , lively, cadonced; 
origin obscure.] In hunting, short and swift; 
fleet : as, a tridi pace. 

Tride, a word signifying short ami swift. A f ride- pace 
is a going of short and swift motions. A horse is said to 
woik tride upon volts when the times lie makes with his 
haunches me short and read) . Some apply the word only 
to the motion of the haunches 

Osbaldiston, Sportsman’s Diet., p. C35. 

tridens (tri'donz), n. [L.: seo Indent.] A 
three-toothed or throe-bladeil implemont or 
weapon. 

In the latter example [a halberd] the axc-bladc being 
halnnced by a tridens. J. Hewitt, Anc. Armour, II. 209. 

trident (tri'dent), n. [= F. trident = Sp. Pg. 
It. tndente,<L. triden(t-)S, throe-toothed, three- 
pronged ; as a noun, a 
three-pronged spear, 
a trident as an at- 
tribute of Neptune; 

< tres (tri-), three, + 
dcn(t-)s = E. tooth: 
see tooth. ] 1. Any 

instrument of the 
form of a fork with 
three prongs; spe- 
cifically, a three- 
pronged fish-spear. 

— 2. A spear with 
three prongs, usually 
barb-pointed, form- 
ing a characteristic 
attribute of Poseidc.n 
(Neptune), tho sea- 
god. See also cut 
under Poseidon. 

His nature is too noble for 
the world ; 

He would not flatter Nep- 
tune for Ills trident, 

Or Jove for’s power to 
thunder. 

Shak., Cor., HI. 1. 250. 

3. Hence, marine sovereignty; rule over 
ocean or sea. 

To Worlds remote she wide extends her Reign, 

And wields the Trident of the stormy Main. 

Congreve , Birth of the Muse. 



Tmlent.— Archnhtic relief of Nep- 
tune, In the Vatican. 

the 


tridiapason 

4. In Pom. antiq., a three-pronged spear used 
by the rotiarius in gladiatorial combats. — 5. 
In gcom.j a crunodal piano cubic curve hav- 
ing the line at infinity 
for one of tlio tangents 
at the node. It was dis- 
covered and named by 
Descartes. 

tridentalt (tri-den'tal), 
a. [< trident 4- -ah] 

Of or pertaining to a 
trident: in the form 
of a trident ; possessing 
or wielding a trident. 

The white-mouth’d water 
now usurps the shore, 

And scorns the pow’r of her 
tridental guide. 

Quarles, Emblems, i. 2. Trident, 5 . 

Nor Juno less endured, when erst the bold 

Son of Amphitryon with tridental shaft 

Her bosom pierced. Coivpcr, Hiad, v. 458. 

tridentate (tri-den'tat), a. [= F. tridente , < 
NL. *tridcntatus, having three teeth, < L. tres 
(tri-), three, 4- dentatus , toothed: see dentate , 
and cf. trident. 1 Having three teeth or tooth- 
liko parts; tridentated; three-pronged, 
tridentated (tri-den'ta-ted), a. [< tridentate 
4* -crt 2 .] Same as tridentate. 
tridentedf (tri-den'ted), a. [< trident 4- -cd 2 .] 
Having three teeth or prongs. 

Neptune . . . 

Held his tridcnlcd mace. 

Quarles, Hist. Jonah, § C. 

tridentiferous (tri-den-tif'e-ms), a. [< L. tri - 
dentifer, < fridcn(t-)s , a trident, + ferre = E. 
bear *.] Bearing a trident. Bailey, 1727. 
Tridentine (tri-den'tin), a. and n. [< NL. Tri- 
dcuiinus, < ML. Tridcntmn, Trent (see def.).] 

1. a. 1. Pertaining to Trout, a city of Tyrol, 
or to tho Council of Trout (1545-63): as, Tri- 
dentine decrees (that is, the decrees of tho 
Council of Tront, tho authoritative symbol of 
the Roman Catholic Church) ; Tridcntinc theol- 
ogy (that is, theology in accordance with those 
decrees, Roman Catholic theology). 

The King [Henry VIII.] remained a believer in Roman 
Catholic forms of doctrine ; but . . . those forms liad not 
yet, by the Tridcntinc decrees, been hardened into their 
later inflexibility. 

Stubbs , Medieval and Modem Hist., p 201. 

2. Conforming to the Council of Trent, or its 
decrees and doctrine. 

Her [Elizabeth’s] explanation of her supreme governor- 
ship might have satisfied every one but the most Tridcn- 
tinc papist, but slic rc-ciineted the most stringent part of 
her father’s act of supremacy. 

Stubbs , Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 324. 

Tridentine catechism. See catechism, 2. 

II. n. A Roman Catholic: a name implying 
that tho present system of Roman Catholic 
doctrine and practice dates from tho Council 
of Trent (1545). The creeds of the Roman Catholic 
Church arc four in number — tho Apostles', the Nicenc, 
tbe Atliannsiaii. and tbe Creed of Rope 1’ius IV. The last 
named is also called the Profession of the Tridentine Faith. 
It was formulated in 1504, and includes the Niccno Creed, 
a summary of the doctrines defined by the Council of Trent, 
a lecognitlon of the Roman Church as mother and teacher 
of nil churches, and an oath of obedience to the Tope as 
successor of St. l’eter and vicar of Christ. With the ad- 
dition of the doctrines of the immaculate conception (pro- 
mulgated in 1851) and the papal infallibility (defined in 
1870), tills creed is that which must be accepted by con- 
verts to the Roman Church, except those from the Greek 
Church (for whom special forms are provided), and is in- 
cumbent on all Roman Catholic priests and teachers. 

They called the council of Clinlcedona “council of fools," 
and styled tbe Catholics Chnlecdonians, just as Anglicans 
have styled Catholics of the present day Tridentines. 

Dublin Rev. (Imp. Diet.) 

Tridentipes (tri-den 'ti-poz), n. [NL. (Hitch- 
cock, 1858), < L. tres (tri-), three, + dens (dent-) 
= E. tooth, + pcs = E. foot.~\ A genus of gi- 
gantic animals, formerly supposed to be birds, 
now believed to bo dinosaurian reptiles, known 
by tli oir footprints in tbe Triassic formation 
of tho Connecticut valley, 
triderivative (tri-do-riv'a-tiv), v. [< Gr. rprif 
(rpi-), three, + E. derivative.'] In chcm., a de- 
rivative in which there are three substituted 
atoms or radicals of tho same kind: as, tri- 
chloracetic acid is a triderivative of acetic acid, 
tridget, r. 1 . An obsolete form of trudge 1. 
tri diametral (tri-dl-am'e-tral), a. [< Gr. rpeig 
(rp/-), tliree, + Mayirpoq, diameter: see diame- 
tral.] Having three diameters, 
tridiapason (tri-di-a-pa'zon), n. [< Gr. rprif 
( rpi -), three, *f Attnraauv, diapason: see dia- 
pason.] In music, a triple octavo, or twenty- 
second. 



tridigitate 

tridigitate (tri-dij'i-tat), a. [< L. Ires (in-), 
tlireo, 4- digital us, fiugered, toed : sco digitate.] 
1 . Having three iingors or toes; tridact.yl. — 2. 
In l toi.j thrice digitate. 

tridimensional (tii-di-men'shon-nl), a. [< L. 
ires (tri-), three, + dimensio(n-), dimension, 4- 
-«/.] Having three (and only tlireo) dimensions 
— that is, length, breadth, and thickness; of or 
rotating to space so characterized. 

I only cite these theories to illustrate the need which 
coerces men to postulate something tridimensional us the 
llrst thing in external perception. 

H'. James, Mi ml, XII. 200, note. 

tridingt (tri 'ding), a. Sanio as trithing, now 
riding 2 . 

tridodecahedralt (tri-d 6 Mok-n-hd'drnl), a. [< 
Gr. rpeig (r pi-), three, + duAena, twelve, 4- iApa, 
base. Cf. dodecahedron,'} In crystal ., present- 
ing three ranges of faces, one above another, 
each containing twelve faces, 
triduan (trid'u-nn). a. [< LL. tndnanus , last- 
ing three days, < L. triduum , a space of tlireo 
days, prop. neat. adj. (sc. spatium , space), < 
tres ( tri -), three, 4- dus, a day : see dial .] Last- 
ing three days, or happening every third day. 
[Hare.] 

triduo (trid'u- 6 ), n, [Sp. hid no = It. tnduo , < 
ML. trutuum : see train it in,] Same as triduum. 
Imp. Did. 

triduum (trid-u'iim), n. [ML., < L. tnduum, a 
space of three days: see tnduan.] 1. A space of 
three days. — 2. In the Horn. ('nth. ('h., prayers 
for the space of three days as a preparation for 
keeping a saint’s day, or for obtaining some 
favor of God bv means o! the prayeis of a saint, 
tridymite (trhl'i-init ), a. [< Gr. rgiAviwg, three- 
fold, < rpu i (Tpi-), three, 4- -Aipor, as in AtAt nor, 
<louble.] A crystallized form of silica, fouinl 
in minute transparent tabular hexagonal crys- 
tals in trachyte and other igneous rocks, usu- 
ally in twinned groups, and commonly of three 
crystals. It has a low or specific gravity than 
quartz ( 2 . 2 ), and is soluble m boiling sodium 
carbonate. 

tridynamous (tri-dm'a-imis), a. [< Gr. r,n . 
(r/i/-), three, 4* ib rap it , power.] In hot,, liming 
three of the six stamens longer than the other 
three. 

trie 1 !, r. An obsolete spelling of try. 
trie-t, a. [ML. also try, < OF. tru, tried, pp. 
of tiur, try: see try. (T. trod.] Choice; se- 
lect ; tine; great. 

Hr lain n smih* dcre. 

On Hit fried man to mini of idle duii~ti d' dex 

II illiam • a Paten if (H Jl. 1. s ), 1. 1413. 

tried (trid), /». a. [Hurly mod. L also tnyd ; < 
MIC. trod, trig d ; < tn / 4- -/ it-. ] 1 . Tested; 

proved; lienee, firm ; reliable. 

Seelilotae ch.uingr tlu In* tier brought , 

Colltriit XX llo li\ I H w ilh trued (>t.it< 

Ncedt ft.tn no ihatmgc of frowning f.itr 

.N Sliep i ‘.it. Septemlief 
II true :md trud -o welt tunl long 

Tt iini/Miii In Wtiuorl.ini Comhelou 

2f. Choice ; excellent. 

Treuthe is In-oiir tn, , l , *t on t orthr 

/‘km Phumuin (\\ I. 1 .’0. 
One I lie**, nn oil tiitiii A limn r.iliK of k>n, 
of T i .ii 3 tin* tin k> ng xx.ii Ills triet fmler 

In htnietum • j Tr„u (k II T. s k 1 . avis. 

triedlyt (tri'od-lt), adr. (< trud 4- -/;/-.] By 
trial or t«*st. 

Th.it tiling ought to seme no iiexxr mutter \nto jolt, 
xxh)che w elite long .i go before in the tn^dly primed 
propheti i, nnd tut tlj in Cliriste ./ f ’dull. On Peter iv. 

triedral (tri-c'dml), a. See trihtdral. 
trielyt, adr. [ML. tnduh , trn hcla ; < trn - 4* 
-///-. j Choicely ; linelv ; excellently. 

Than wire tin* iness.ingerii in idle nmiar wise 
So tru lirhf :i t ii ed 

ll'd/mm of Paler ne (II. E T. S.), t -lslp. 
trient, a. and n. An obsolete variant of trnu^. 
triencephalus (tri-en-M'f'u-lus), nr, pi. trun- 
uphah (-li). [XL., < Gr. rpttr (rpu). three. 4* 

/ ) Kton/nr, brain. } In U ratal., a monster in which 
three organs of souse — namely, hearing, smell, 
and vision — are wanting, 
triennalt (tri-on'ul), ». [MK. trunnal , trn nnd, 
(. OF. tntrual, < NIL. tnnmalc , a mass said for 
three yeais, < L. tru iniiuni, a spare of three 
years: see trmnnal.] Same as trauma /, 1. 

The nieest preuede no pardon to Ilo-wel , 

And delimit* that Dowel indulgences passed?, 
IJyummls and tnicnnals and liNslmpes letteres. 

J'iers JUoirman (C), x. 320. 

triennial (trl-cn'i-al), a. and n. [< L. as if 
* triennials < triennium, a period of three years, 
< tres (tri-), three, 4- annus, a year: see annual. 
Ct.tricnnal.] 1. a. 1. Continuing three years: 
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as, triennial parliaments; specifically, of plants, 
lasting or enduring for throe years. 

There arc that hold tlio ciders should be perpetual : there 
are others for a triennial, others for a biennial cldcisliip. 

Bp. Hall, Episcopacy by Divine Eight, iil. § 5. 

2. Happening every three years. 

The triennial election of senators. 

The Century, XXXVII. S71. 

Triennial abbot. See abbot.— Triennial Act, an Eng- 
lish btntute of 109t which required that a nc>v Parliament 
be summoned at least once in three years, ami that no Par- 
liament be continued more than three years. It was re- 
pealed by the Septennial Act, in 1710.— Triennial pre- 
scription, in Scots late, a limit of three years within which 
creditors can bring actions forcertaln classes of debts, such 
ns merchants’ nnd tradesmen’s accounts, servants* wages, 
house rents (when under verbal lease), and debts due to 
lawyers or doctors. 

ii. ii. i. A mass performed daily for three 
years for the soul of a dead person. — 2. A plant 
which continues to live for three years. — 3. Any 
event, service, ceremony, etc., occurring onco 
in tlireo years; specifically, the third anniver- 
sary of an event. 

triehnially (trl-en'i-al-i), adr. Onco in throe 
years. Hailey, 1727. 

triens (tri'onz), ?/.; pi. trientes (tri-en'tez). 
[L., the third part of any tiling, < tres (tri-), 
throe: sco three.] 1. A copper coin of the an- 
cient Homan republic, tlio third part of the us; 
also, a gold coin of the Homan empire, the third 
part of the solidus. Seo on-* anu sididus . — 2. 
In law , a third part ; also, dower, 
triental (tri'en-tal), a. [< L. trieutalis, that 
contains a third, < trirn(t-)s , a third part : see 
trials.] Of the value of a triens; of or per- 
taining to the triens, or third part. 

Trientalis (tii-en-ta'lis), ?I. [XL. (Linmeus, 
17117): see tnental.] A genus of gumopetalous 
plants, of tlio order ]*nmulace:r and tribe Lysi- 
machtar. It |h char.ietcrDtd by t lowers uithn deeply 
jnrted w In t'l-slmpid corolla, bearing the stamens on its 
lu«i*,nnd b\ n fl\e-\nlved cnputlc containing white lound- 
Ish M’t d*. There are old) 2 bpieles, growing In high lat- 
itudes or nt high altitudes- T. Purojura, in both Europe 
and North Anicrica.nud T. Amrrieana, from the mountains 
of \ irglnia to Labrador, and west to the Saskatchewan. 
The) are smooth delicate plnnt\ grow Ing in woodlands 
from a slender, creeping, pt relink'd rootstock, and pro- 
ducing n hingle blender stem bearing n whorl of entire 
le.i\es, and a few delicate star-like (lowers on slender 
peduncles The) are known ns rtnrgbnrer f especial!) T. 
A uiencann Doth species arc also called clackicced winter- 
<jr, en. 

trientes, U. Plural of trims. 
trier (tri'vrh n. (Formerly also fryer, also in 
law trior; < OF. *tnour, < trnr, try: see try.] 

1. One who tries; one who examines, investi- 
gates, tests, or attempts; one who experiments. 

Than the Hire kmghtis atiawtnd liotely, nnd s\\de 
howe the) set but lUell by the in.ma>*s)ug of n H>niie of a 
truer of hmi) Berners, tr. of 1’rol— art's I’iirou., I. ccct H. 

The Ingenious tnrrn of the (itruum experiment. Boyle. 
Sj*ceiMea!h (n> In Buy hid , n member of a committee 
appoint* d b\ the king, and charged w Itli examining p» tl- 
tioiis, refirnng them to the court •», and reporting them to 
I’arll um nt, If so riquirid. 

The (of petition'*) were selects *1 by the king from 

the list of the lot ds spiritual, the lords tunporal. and the 
Justices. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 431. 

</») t uder the Commonwealth, an eecli s hist teal commis- 
sioner appointed b) the rarll.unent to » xamine the charac- 
ter and «|UalUlcations of mlnFiu-s for institution and In- 
ductloti 

'tin re x»as lately a compui) of men called Tniers, com- 
missioned b) Cromwell, to bulge of the abilities of Midi 
as were to be admitted h) Hum Into tin* mlnlatr). 

South, Sermons, IV. I. 
(c) One who tries Judicial)) , a Judge. 

1 he idmight) powers . . . I imokc us trier* of mine in- 
tioieiu) and xdtnes«ts of m> will memliig, 

Sir P Sidney, Arcndla, Iil. 

I’rep ire yoiin-ilxes to hearken to the xerdlct of )our 
try, rr, B.Jvmnn, Poetaster, v. 1. 

(<f) In lair one appointed to decide whether a challenge to 
a Juror is Just, see fn<»r. 

2. That which tries; a test. 

You were used 

To pax cxlrcmlt) w as the trier of spirits. 

Shak., Cor., Iv. 1. I. 

trierarch (triVr-iirk), n. [= F. tm ranjue, < L. 
tru rarehus, < Gr. ~pa;pap\*K, t ho comniumler of 
a trireme, < rptypr t r, a trireme, 4* itp^etr, bo first, 
rule.] In Gr. an tig., the commander of n tri- 
reme; also, a property-holder who was obliged 
to build ships and equip them at his own ex- 
pense, as a public liturgy, 
trierarchal (tri'er-iir-kal), a. [< trierarch 4- 
-«/.] Of or pertaining to a trierarch or the Hi- 
erarchy. 

The reform in the trierarchal law' wns proposed by De- 
mosthenes. M. L. jrOoyc, Note on Demosthenes's Oration 
I Do Corona (ed. 1873), p. 1S2. 

trierarchy (tri'ev-iir-ki), n. [< Gr. Tpnijmpxia, 
the oflieo or diguity of a trierarch, < Tpi//pap f \og t 
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a trierarch: see trierarch .] X. The office or 
duty of a trierarch. — 2. The trierarchs collec- 
tively. — 3. The system in ancient Athens ol‘ 
forming a national fleet by compelling certain 
wealthy persons to fit out and maintain vessels 
at their own expense, 
trietf, a. An obsolete variant of tried. 
trieteric (tri-c-ter'ik), a. [< L. trietcricus , < Gr. 
TptcTijpiKdg, occurring onco in three years, < rptic 
(rpt-), three, 4- irog, a year: seo veteran .] Tri- 
ennial ; kept or occurring onco in three years. 
[Rare.] 

Tlio t ricleric festival on Mount Parnassus. 

C. 0. Muller , Manual of Archreol. (trans.), § 390. 

trieterical (tri-o-ter'i-kal), a. [< trieteric + 
-«/.] Same as trieteric. “ 

The trieterical sports, I mean the orgla, that is, the mys- 
teries of Bacchus. 

Grcyory, Notes on Scripture (ed. 1G84), p. 107. 
trietericst (tri-e-ler'iks), n.pl. [< L. trictcrica 
(sc. orgia), a triennial festival, neut. pi. of trie- 
tcricus : seo trieteric .] A festival or games cele- 
brated onco in three years. 

Toxvhomc In mixed sacrifice 
The Theban wines at Dclphos solemnize 
Their trieterickcs. 

May, tr. of Lucan's Pliarsalia, v. 

trifacial (Iri-fiVslml), a. and ». [< L. tres (tri-) f 
three, 4- facies, face.] I. a. X. Of or pertain- 
ing to the face in a threefold manner: specifi- 
cally applied to tlio fifth cranial nerve, or tri- 
geminus, which divides into three main branches 
to supply the face and some other parts, mid 
has the threefold function of a nerve of mo- 
tion, of common sensation, and of special sense 
(gustatory). Also called triycminal, upon other con- 
siderations.* The term trifacial is contrasted xvith facial, 
applied to the seventh cranial nerve, the main motor 
licit c of the muscles of the face. See facial. 

2. Of or pertaining to the trifacial nerve — Tri- 
facial noural^la, neuralgia of some portion of the face 
in the distribution of the trifacial nerve. 

II. H. The trigeminal nerve, in man this is the 
largest cranial nerve, nnd resembles a spinal nerve in some 
icspcctn, arising by tw n roots, a small anterior simple motor 
r«*ot ami a large posterior g:\ngllonntcd sensory root. The 
sunerilclal or apparent origin from the brain is from tlu* 
aide of the pons Vnrolll, where the two roots come otf to- 
gether. It passes to a depression upon the end of the pet- 
rosal hone, xx here the sensor)’ fibers form the large semi- 
lunar ganglion known as the Gasserian ; the motor fibers 
accompany but do not enter into the foimation of this gan- 
glion. Dcxond the ganglion the nerve immediate]) di- 
xidis Into three main branches, the ophthalmic, supramax- 
illary, and inframaxillury, which leave the cranial entity 
separately, rtspectixely hy the foramen laeerum anterius, 
foramen rutnndum, and foramen ovale of the sphenoid 
bone. The motor filters supply the muscles of mastica- 
tion. The character of the nerve x aries much in the verte- 
brate series. See cuts under brain, Cycled us, /.Vox, and 
Petromyzontidn-. 

trifallowt (tn'fal-6), v. t. Same as thrifallow. 

The Ittglimlng of August is the time of trifallmcinu, or 
last plowing, before they soxv their wheat. Mortimer. 

trifariOUS (tri-fu'ri-us), a. [< L. trifarius (= 
Gr. rpiodtuar), of three sorts, threefold, < tres 
(tri-), three, 4* •fori us as in hifarius: see hi fu- 
rious.] Arranged in three ranks, rows, or se- 
ries; in hot., facing throe ways; arranged in 
three vertical ranks; tristiohmis. 
trifasciated (tri-fash'i-a-ted), a. [< L. tres 
(tri-), three, 4-fascia, baud: wo fascia tc.] Sur- 
rounded hy or marked with three hands. Hai- 
nan/, Brit. Zool. (ed. 1777), IV. SS. 
trifid (tri'fld), a. [< L. trifidus, < tres (tri-), 
three, 4- fiudtre , cleave: sco bite, Cf. bifid.] 
Divided into three parts. Specifically —(a) In bat., 
dlxlded half-way into three parts by linear sinuses xxitb 
straight margins; three-eleft. (3) In soul., three-cleft; 
deeply tridentate ; dix'ided Into three parts ; triehotoinous. 
trifistulary (iri-lis'tu-lu-ri), a. [< L. triv (tri-), . 
tlircc, + fistula, jiipo.] Having throe pipes. 

Many ... of that species . . . xxliose trifistulary bill or 
crany xx c have beheld. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Eri., Hi. 12. 

triflagellate ( t j'o-liit ), n. [< L. trc.1 (tri-), 
three, + JUn/rlliwi, si whip.] Having three fhi- 
gellu, sis ssn iiifnsorissii ; trimnstigate. 
trifle 1 (tri 'll), II. [< JIK. trifle, tiiflrl, triful, tnj- 
flalr, trifle, trcfdc, tritflc, trnfiil, truffal, tnnjfle, 

< OP. trnjle, ti-tifllc, trifle, si jest, jesting. isiocO;- 
erv, raillery, a vssr., with intrusive / (as in 
trench', chronicle, etc.), o( trifle, a jest, meek, 
llout, gibe: supposed to lie a transposed use of 
trifle, P. trifle, a truffle (cf. P. ilial. trifle, trcuflc, 
potsito), - i’r. tru fa = Sp. tnfla — It. trifl’d, ii 
triiflle (a trsifllc heiisg regarded formerly, it is 
thought, ns si (ypo of n small or worthless ob- 
ject): see tnfllc.] 1). A jest; a joke; si pleas- 
antry. 

Itftonvsiril byetti tlse lsosmlcs [Jests] and the trifle, not 
of sielttic mat of lesiziiiRcs, tlset mo elepeth yilelo worsles. 

Aifcniiite of Inicyt (If If T. S.), p. 5S. 

2f. A trick; a fraud; u lie. 
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J * A treflc," quntli lie, “ trewlie ! his freuth is full lltcll !*’ 
ricra Plowman's Crctle (E. E. T. 8.), 1, 3.->2. 
Tills ydclncsse is the thurrok of alio wikked anil vfleyns 
thoglites, anil of alio jnpglcs, trufles, anil of alio online. 

Chaucer, Parson's Talc. 

3. Ah idle speech or tale; vain or foolish talk; 
twaddle; nonsense; absurdity. 

Iloldo till tonge, Mercy! 

It is but a trufle that thou* tellest. 

Piers Plum nan (II), xviii. 147. 

4. Anything of slight value or moment ; a pal- 
try matter; an insignificant fact, circumstance, 
object, amount, etc.: often used in the adver- 
bial pliraso a irijlc: as, to feel a Irijh annoyed. 

Thus tiler stomlcs in stale the stlf kyng hi^dm n, 
Talkkamle hlfore the liyjc table of tri/h * itil In nric. 

Sir Gawaync atul the Green Knight (Ik Ik T. S i, 1, H»3 
A snapper-up of unennsidereri Iririrs. 

ShaK., \V T , i\ a. 2G. 
The hank itself was small ami stave, ami a tntU dingy 
C. Ixeailc, hue tin* Little, xi 

5. A dish or confection consisting mainly of 
whipped cream or some light substitute, as 
the beaten whites of eggs, and usually con- 
taining fruit or almonds, and cake or pastry 
soaked in wine or brandy. 

I really must confess that the T.ng, for long. tong nft« t I 
first went to sea, . . . could he cnmp.inri to nothing more 
fitly* than a dl«h of trifle t anciently cilliri tull.rimK «ltli a 
stray plum here ami there •»eattciul .it tin* bottom. 

M. Scott, Tom i ’rin elc «. Log, 1 

6. Common pewter, such as is usod for nnh- 
nary uteusils, composed of eights pat is <>f tin 
and twenty of lead, 

trifle 1 (tn'il). r.; pret. and pp. tnjhd , ppr. tri- 
fling, [< ME. (njhit , tnft ft n, truth n, (noth n, 
trojlcn, tntJJvn , < OF. trujjh r t trujh i . jest, mock : 
sco trijlr^, ».] I. minin''. 1. To jest ; make 
sport ; hence, to use mockery : treat something 
with derision, fiippsuicv.or n lack of piopcr re- 
spect: often followed i»v tnth. 

The Rtede [a church) Is lodj, am! t“ > ret to Mddo god, 
iiajt uor to inngli, unrto lie ,".v (laugh l, m mu to trui'u 
Aurnbitr »f Itiiryt \J. I" T s> p H | 
Look to u»nr*ilf. dear «ir. 

And fraV.v not t nth d ingcr th it ato mis you. 

/Y«f**/i'*r 1 l»ouh|<* MarrI igo h " 
Tor Is there nothing to trifle i nth hut God ami hit -i r- 
ilcc? S'tlhiin'rtf, s,nn»*n\ I is 

2f. To use trickery or deception ; client: In*. 
Thow art fehleand fnhi*. and noglih hot fain* word* s 
I red thou e trette ol a tr« w «* and tmdr n» 1* ngi r«> 

Mortr Arthure'O:. E T **.), 1 

3. To talk or net idly; busy one’s self with 
trivial or useless things; act frivolously; waste 
one’s time ; daily; idle. 

Treoflimir hen Mt»ot hot A thei In another tal«- mne 

Bob. r,f tjlonrr‘trr (td Morris and skeit, II 21) 
We would not tnfle long at this place. 

Uailuyt it Voltage* I! ii. J-. 
I can on!) trifle fn this lit Uni. It take * tm* some tnm* 
to think ubmit •■«*r|oii« Mihjiet*- 

Bydneu South, To Erands Jelfiry, July, lsjn 

4. To play, as by hghth imudling or touching 
something: toy. 

Hold still th> liaiidu, iiioin* not thy fc to, lien nn> thou of 
f rgfling. flab* ex Hoot. (Ik Ik T. s.>, p 7.>. 

Stn teh jotir blind hands mid trifle with a matih 
Our u mine of Crick tire. Browning, An Epistle. 
The twogenth men had finished supp< r. and wire now 
trifling with cigars and maraschino. 

It. L . Slnmran, Tin* Dynamiter, p. I'tt. 

n. (rans. If. To turn into jist or sport; 
hence, to treat lightly or flippantly: play with. 

How* riothe oil re hyK^hop injtle and niocke \s, sylhe he 
kepetli uleiute lam the greate-t bryhnitr and rotdKir in 
all Frounce, and woldc that wcrlmlde gym* hym on re 
money. iPrnm r, tr. of rrulB-arl’s (lit on , I. ce. 

2. To spend on trifles; pass idly or foolishly; 
waste; fritter; often followed hy ft tea if, 

Wc trifle time in words. Ford, broken Heart, v. 2. 
The pcarctst of nil (medals] h n Pesmmlus N’lg» r on n 
medallion well preserved. It was coined at Antioch, 
where this emperor tri/led ait ay his time till he Jo-t his 
life ami empire. 

Addison, Jleninrks on Italy (Works, id. Holm, I. 501). 

3. To utter or perforin lightly or carelessly. 
She used him for her sport, like wliat he was, to trifle a 

leisure sentence or two with. Lamb, Old Actors. 

4. To reduce to a trifle; make trivial or of no 
importance. [Hare.] 

This pore night 
Hath trifled former knowings. 

Shat:., Mnehcth, H. 4. 4. 

trifler (tri'flGr), n. [< ME. ( rijlrr , tnjjlcr, trif- 
Jlonr t < OF. n lruj)lour A < tntflkr, jest, mock : 
hco (rifle,"] One who trifles; especially, a shal- 
low, light-minded, or flippant person ; an idler. 
“A ! Peres, M qtiath y tho, "y pray the, thou mg telle 
More of thiee tryfler /, hoit trcehuily thei Ilhheth.” 

Piers Pi o an nan's Crcde (C. ik T. S.), I. 470. 
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The Agows know well that they were in the hands of 
one who was no trifler. Bruce, Source of tho Nile, II. Glb\ 

trifle-ring (trl'fl-ring;, n . A ring having some 
hidden mechanism or play of parts, as a gim- 
mel-ring, puzzle-ring, or one composed of three 
or more hoops working on pivots, 
trifling (tri'fling), ». [< ME. * trifling , *trujling , 
iron flung; verbal n. of trifle, r.] The act or 
conduct of one who trifles, in any sense. 

lfe returned his answer hy a letter dated at Crogh the 
thirtith of October, 1579, vsing therein nothing but frt- 
fliug* and dtdaics. 

Stanihunt, Ciinm. of Ireland, an. 1579 (Iloliiislied's 
(Cliron., I.). 

Presumptuous dally lugs, or impertinent triflings with 
God. Jtarnnc, Sermons, I. \.ui. 

trifling (tri'fling), p. a. [Ppr. of trifle , r.] 1. 
inclined to trifle; lacking depth or earnestness; 
shallow; frivolous; idle; vain. 

His serious impassioned look . . was so completely 

Mticeie and true that her trifling nature was Impressed in 
spite of everything. 

Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xxxvf. 

2. Trivial: unimportant; insignificant; slight; 
small. 

My A rib insisted to attend me thither, nnd, upon his 
nmvil, ! mule Mime trifling pn**ent8. ami then took iny 
h.i\< Bnta , ‘•miree of the Nile, I. fit. 

3. l«nod-for-iiotlmig: worthless; mean. [South- 
ern and v i*st era V S.] 

\ p» fson mean enough !•» **t.ikc the law onto" Ids 
ncighUir was ,u i minted ton “ trijhn " to tio respectable 
P. Eggleston, The Gray sons, xii. 

triflingly (tri'iling-li), m/r. In a trilling man- 
ner; with levity; without seriousness or dignity, 
triflingness Uri'fling-nes), n. Tho state or 
character of being trifling. 

ThcfririiH'ni'wttuid petnlnncy of this scruple I have rep- 
resenti d upon Its .ovn proper principles. 

Itp. PnrWr, Itehc.irs. Transp , ]> :t9. (Bichardsnn ) 
trifloral (tri fld'nil). a. [< Jj. tns (fn-), three, 
+ Jim ( Jim (tower, + -at.] In hot., sumo as 
tnth irons 

triflorous ( t ri-dn'nis ),a. f < L. tr ( v ( fn-), three, 
4* tlos ( /tor-), flower. + -mis.] Three-flowered ; 
bearing throe flow its; «««, a tnjlnrmts pedunele. 
trifluctuatiom (tri-fluk-tu-iVshpn), w. [< Ij. 
tn s (fn-), three*. + JlurtiKttro(n-), tluetuation.] 
A concurrence id' three waves. 

Tin* Oink-, to i\prc«H tin* greatest wnve do use the 
IiuiiiIm rof tlm < . th it is the word -pi < • mih, whhh is a eon 
ctirrrnti of tlim* n.ni"> in one, whelm* nros.* the pneerh 
a tniliictunUnn of i*v ils. w likh I.rasmui 
doth remit r m doram lluctuK decumnnus 

.s'ir T. Brmrne, Vulg Err., til. T7. 

trifold (in' fold). //. [< \j. tns (fn-), three, + 

-Jbht.] Threefold; triple; triune, 
trifolia (tri-fo'li-a), u. [< L. tns (fn-), three, 
+ foftutn, leaf.] A curve* of the eighth order 
who*»o equation is (h 11 = (sin J h)-. 
trifoliate (tn-fd'li-at ). a. [< Ii. fn-.v(fn-), tliree, 
4* Jnhatns, leaved, ijbltum, a leaf. Cf. tnjbil. j 
Having three leaves; trefoil; specifically, in 
hot., having three leaves or leaflets: used chief- 
ly, in the latter sense, of compound leaves, as a 
shortened form of fn/olwlatc. See cut d under 
h irf. 

trifoliated (trl-fd'li-a-teil), a. [< trifolmU + 
-if/-’.] Same ns trijbhati . 

Silver beaker, tin* line trifoliated 

South Ixcnonaton Cat. Sjwc. J'z , No. 4b03, 

Trifolies (tri-fp-li'e-e), a. pi, JNL. (Broun, 
1822), < Trijotinin + -c.r,] A tri hoof legumi- 
nous plants, of the suborder Papilionttct n\ it is 
chamctcrlri'd liy usually trifoliate leates minutely toothed 
hy the pmjectloii of t licit straight excurrent \clns hy 
(low ers usually home in a In ad or interne on nn axillary 
pedum Ie, and hy an ovary with two or more ovules, form- 
ing In fruit nn imprinted two-\alved or small nnd ImlchH- 
ccnt pod. The i» gi nera are chiefly herbs of north tciu- 
penito regions. Trifohum (the type) Including the clovers. 
seenboj/r/iVofii.*, MeiUatgo, Trvjunclla, Ononis, nnd Paro- 
cfwt us. 

trifoliolatc (tri-fd'li-o-Ifit), a. [< L. tres (tri-), 
Hire.*, 4- XL. fn! iohr fits, foliolate.] In hot., hav- 
ing three leaflets: more commonly trifoliate. 
Trifolium (tri-fo'li - mil), «. [NIj. (Kivinus, 
101)1; earlier in Brunfels, lfiilfl), < L. trifotimn , 
trefoil, < trcs(tri-), tliree , + folium, leaf : see/mf 1 . 
Cf. trifohj, trefoil, trejh- .] A genus of legumi- 
noiiKpluiitK, t)T»e of the tribe Tnfoltav , and in- 
cluding most of the plants commonly known as 
clover. It Is characterized by* usually wftheiing-perslf.- 
timt jietals, all, or tho lower ones, admit e at the bane, or 
higher, to the stamen-tube, nnd hy a usually Indclilsccnt 
tnembmnotis legume Included within Hu* persistent keel* 
petals or calyx. About J100 species have lieun descrlhcd, 
of widcli about 170 arc now thought distinct. They are 
abundant in north temperate and subtropical regions; n 
few occur on mountains within the tropics in America, m* 
beyond In Africa ami .South America. They arc herbs, 
usually with digitate leaves of . three leufiets, or rarely 
more; In If perennial species of the Sierra Novndu, with 
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five to seven leaflets; in 13 or more species, the section 
Chronoscmimn, the arrangement of the three leaflets is 
pinnate. Their stipules are conspicuous, > adnate to the 
petioles, nnd often large and veiny, especially in T. pra- 
tense and in the Californian native fodder-plant T.Juca * 
turn. The flowers me red, purplish, white, or yellow ; 
sometimes the saino flower combines two colors, as white 
and rose-color in T, hybridum. They commonly change 
to brown in fading; in biown clover, T. spadiceum, they 
are brown from the first. They form a head or dense spike 
or raceme— rarely umbellate, as in T. Lujnnaster, or soli- 
tary, as in T. unijlorum. A group peculiar to western 
parts of North and South America, with 11 species in 
California, is remarkable for its involucrate heads. Many 
species arc among the most valuable of fodder-plants, espe- 
cially T. prate use, red clover, and T. repens, white clover. 
Among more locnlly cultivated species, T. agrarium, yel- 
low’ clover, is valued for sandy soils ; T, hybridum, the 
alsike, for wet places ; T. rejlcxum, the buftalo-clover of 
the central United States, for alluvial land; and T. incar - 
natuw, the carnation, crimson, or Italian clover, for gyp- 
sum regions. *T, Alcxandrinum is the herein clover, much 
grown in Egypt, producing three ciops a season, and fur- 
nishing the principal fodder. T. subrotundum is the 
may ad clover, cultivated in northern and central parts of 
Africa. For the species in general, see clover , trefoil, and 
shamrock; for others, see stnnc-clover, strawberry -clover, 
hop-trefoil, lujnnastcr, mountain-licorice, purple-grass, cow- 
grass, and running buffalo-clover (under running). 

trifoly (tii'fo-li), ii. [< L. trifolium , throe-leaved 
grass: seo trefoil.] Trefoil. [Obsolete or ar- 
chuic.] 

Shu was crowned w itli a chaplet of trifohj. 

11. J onion. King James’s Coronation Entertainment, 
braid moonfern now with mystic trifoly. 

Browning, Sordello, iii. 
Sea-trifolyf, the sea-milkwort. Glaux marilima. — Sour 
trifoly t, the wood-sorrel, Oxalix A cetnxella. Britten and 
Holland. 

Triforid® (tri-for'i-<16), ». }>l. [NL.,< Trifuris 
+ -ir/.r.] A family of tnmioglossate gastropods, 
typified by tho genus Tnfnrin, nnd characterized 
by the radulnr teeth, the central and lateral 
being very short, wide, and multicuspid, and 
tho marginal small. The shell Is like that ol tho 
Cerithiiilir. tmt Is almost alunss etntstnil, and lias pecu- 
liarities ot the npertuic. Tho numerous species arc of 
smalt she. 

Triforis (tri'fo-ris), w. [NL. (Doshaycs, 1824), 
< Ins ( tri-), three, + funs, a door, opening.] A 
genu* of gastropods, typical of tho family Tri- 
fiiritl.T, with the siphonal canal closed except 
at the end. and with a small aubsutural tubular 
opening — these, together with the month, form* 
iug three apertures, 

triforium (tn-fd'ri-um), «. ; pi. inforiii (-ii). J < 
Ml., tnforutm, < L. Ins (tri-), three, + Juris, a 
door, opening: see iloiir.] In main nil arch., a 
gallery above the arches of the nave and choir, 



1 tiforumi, inlt century, .it iJ.xint Leu cl’n^erent, France, 
(l-rciitt Viollet lc Ihic's ” Diet dc rArthitcrtme.”) 


mid often of tho transepts, of a church, general- 
ly in the form of an amnio, n.-riiulcs of the smile 
kind existed in several of thu undent basilicas. The name 
is often inappropriate, ns the triple opening which it im- 
plies Is fur from being a general clmractcrlstic of the tri- 
forium. In umuy chinches built nfter the middle of the 
thirteenth ecntiiiy the tiiforlimi appears merely ns n nar- 
row’ passage for eominuirieation, with broad windows be- 
hind It, ami is 8ti tieated that it forms prncticullv n con- 
t hunt it m of tin* deal story' above; but in large ehurohes 
built earlh r Ilian that date, ns the Cathedral of Paris, It Is 
very fn fluently spidous, and affords additional room for 
thu assembled people See also euts under bag, blind-stovj, 
mid cleanlory. 

triform (tri'forrn). a, [=r F. (riformcest Sp. Eg. 
It. tnjbrmi, < Ij. tnjbnms, liaving three forms, 
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< trcs ( tri -), three, + forma, form.] Same as 
triformcd. 

The . . . moon 

With borrow'd light her countenance triform 
Hence Alls and empties. Milton, P. L., iii. 730. 
Goddess Triform, X own thy triple spell. 

Loivcll, Endymion, vii. 
triformed (tii'formd), a. [< triform 4 -erf 2 .] 

1. Formed of threo parts, or in three divisions 
or lobes: as, a informed wreath of laurel to 
indicate England, Scotland, and Ireland. — 2. 
Having three shapes, or having threo bodies, 
as tho “triple Hocate.” 

triformity (tii-fdr'mi-ti), n. [< triform 4 -if//.] 
Tho state of being triform. Dailey , 1727. 
triformous (tri-for'mus), a. [< triform 4 -m/s.] 
Same as triformcd. Wilkinson, Manners of tho 
Egyptians (ed. Birch), II. 514. (tincyc. Diet.) 
[Karo.] 

triforoid (tiTfo-roid), a. and n. [< NL. Tri for is, 
q. v., 4* -otrf.] I. a. Of or related to the Tri- 
f or idle. 

II. n. One of tho Tr if or idle. 
trifoveolate (tri-fo'vo-o-lfit), a. [< L. trcs ( tri -), 
three, 4 NL. fovcola 4* -«/cl.J In entom ., 
having three round shallow pits or fovea?, 
trifurcate (tri-ffcr'knt), a. [< L. trifurcus , hav- 
ing threo forks, < trcs (tri-), throe, 4 f urea, a 
fork: see furcate. ] 1. Forking or forked into 

threo parts; three-pronged; trichotoinous. — 

2. In oof., throe-forked ; divided into threo 
branches or forks. 

trifurcate (tri-f£*r'kat). v. i . ; pret. and pp. tri- 
furcatid, ppr. trifurcating. [< trifurcate, «.] 
To divide into three parts. 

The arms of a (ri.Tiie inn) bifurcate (dlchotrircnc) once, 
twice, or oftener, or they may trifurcate. 

J'ncije Brit , XXII. 117. 

trifurcated (tri-fiVkii-ted). a. L< trifurcate + 
-(■<!-.] Snmons tnfnrcati . specific in tho phrase 
trifurcatid hake, a fpuloiil fish othenviso known 
as tadjioU-hakc. Seo ltanuip-.. 
trifurcation (tri-fer-lni'slion ), n. [< trifurcate + 
-inn.] Tho state of boiiif; trifurcate ; a tri fur- 
cate shapes formation, or nirnngement. (fiart. 
Join', (lull. .S ‘or., XEY. (i."i7. 
trig 1 (trig), a. arid n. [< ME. trig , tryg, < leal. 
tnjijtjr = Sw. trygg, trusty, faithful, true, = I)an. 
tryg, secure, sale, = Goth. tnggirs, true, faith- 
ful: see true, of which trig is u doublet. Cf. 
trick*, «.] I. <i. 1. True: trusty; trustworthy; 
faithful, IlathucU. 

i’hinlaferrd birrth tho bnhshmin heon 

A: hold A tri<j<j A tniuwe. Ormutum, I. (*177. 

2. Safe; secure. 

In lesuris and on ley Is litill lammes 

Full tnlt and trig Fueht blctand t» tlinie d amines. 

(/(inn Douglas, tr. of \ irgil, p. 103. 

3. Tight; firm; sound; in good condition or 
health. 

Some o’ them \\ 111 be sent hack to fling the earth into the 
hole, and make a’ tiling trig again. Scott, Antiquary, x\iv. 

I ne\cr heard a more deviled) pother. I wish I was in 
mid-ocean all trig and tight. Then I would eiijoj such a 
passion of wind A. K. Barr, Friend Olivia, xvli 

4. Neat; tidy; trim; spruce; smart. 

Auld Heckle aye tie keepit tight, 

An’ trig an’ In aw ; 

Hut now they’ll husk tier like a fright — 

Willie’s aw a’ ’ Burnt, To W. Creech. 
The stylish gait and air of the trig little body 

The Century, XXVIII. Ml. 

5. Active; clever. Jfallurcll. 

II. b. A dandy; n coxcomb. 

You are ... a trig. 

And an Aniadis de Gaul, ur a Don l/nixote 

//. Jvnson, Alchemist, Iv. 1. 

[Obsolete, provincial, or colloq. in all uses.] 
trig 1 (trig), v. /.; pret. and pp. trigged , ppr. trig- 
ging. [< trig 1 , a.] To dress; trick: with up. 
Ilathwfll. [Prov. Eng.] 
trig 2 (trig), r. t.\ pret. awl pp. triggfd, ppr. tng- 
{fluff. [< Dan. trykke = Sw. trycka = OIIU. 
drucchcn, MUG. drucken, druckvn, G. dnicf.cn , 
dntcl.cn = AS. thnjcean, press.] To till; stuff; 
cram. Grosi ; Brockttt. [Obsolete or pruv. 
Eng.] 

B) how much tho more a man’s Bkln is full trig'll with 
flesh, blood, and natural spirits. 

Dr. II. More, Mystery of Godliness, p. 10'*. (Latham ) 
trig 2 (trig), n. [Sec trig-, i:.] Full. Hr or I.- til. 
[ITov. Eng.‘] 

trig 3 (trig), r. f.; pret. and pp. trigged, ppr. 
trigging. [Perhaps a particular use of truf-, 
cram. Some compare W. trigo, stay, tarry, Pr. 
trigar, stop, ML. trigarc , tricarc, delay.] 1. To 
stop; obstruct; specifically, to skid; stop (a 
wheel) by putting a stone, log, or other obstacle 
in the way. 
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Never trig'd his way. 

John Taylor, Works (1G30). ( Narcs .) 

If any Demiurgic Teamster is disposed to drivo the Cart of 
Peace and Goodwill over the Earth, I stand ready to trig the 
wheels in all the steep places. S. Judd, Mnrgnret, iii 

2. To prop; holdup. Halliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
— 3. To sot a mark on, as a standing-place for 
the player in tho game of ninepins. 

Trigged, having a Mark Bet to stand in playing at Nine 
Pins. Bailey, 1727. 

trig 3 (trig), n. [< trig&, t\] 1. An obstacle; 
a prop; a skid; a brake-shoe for a wheel to 
rido upon in descending steep hills; a small 
wedge or block used to prevent a cask from 
rolling. 

Nor is Ids suite in danger to he stopt, 

Or with the trigges of long demurrers propt. 

Sir II. Stapglton, tr. of Juvenal, xvi. 02. (Davies.) 

2. The mark at which tho player stands in the 
gamo of ninepins or bowls. JIalliwcll. See 
trig'*, v., 3. 

trig 4 (trig), a. /.; pret. nndpp. trigged, ppr. trig- 
ging. [Ct. tridge, trudge.] To trudge; trundle 
along. 

There ’a many of my owm Sex 
With tliat Ilolhorn Equipage trig to 

G ray ’s-Iiin- Walks ; 

And now and then Travel hither on a Sunday. 

Bthcregc, The Man of Mode, HI. 3. 

As they rodo on the road, 

And as fast as they could trig, 

Strike up your hearts, says Johnston, 

We’ll have a merry jig. 

The Three Merry Butchers. (Xares.) 

trigamist (trig'n-mi.st), it. [< trigam-y + -in/.] 
One who 1ms been thrieo married; especially, 
ono who lias three wives or threo husbands at 
the same timo. Sometimes used attrihutively. 

TtigamM (triRnmus), he that hath hail three wives. 

Blount, Glo««ographln, 1070. 

trigamous (trig'a-mus), a. [= F. triganir = 
Rp. trigiinio = I'r. trignmo, < ED. trigainns, < Gr. 
r/iijn/iof, thrice married, < r/itir (rfn-), three, + 
)il/ior, marriage. J 1. Of or pertaining to trig- 
mny. — 2. In hot., having three sorts of (low- 
ers in the same head — male, female, and her- 
maphrodite. 

trigamy (lrig'a-mi), «. [< F. Irii/amic = Sp. 
I’g. tritjumiit,<. EE. tritjnmia. < Gr. Tpi}iwia, < rpi- 
yiiior. thrice married: see hii/tniows.] Triple 
marriage; the slate of one who lias been thrice 
married; especially, the stato or offense of 
having three wives or husbands at the same 
time. 

Some few of their I*i tests nre learned. l*nr them It is 
Inwfull to mairy ; lint bjgaui) Is foriildden them, nnd/riVr- 
nnii/ detested In the I-aiet). Sandy*, Travail es, ]». M. 

It is what he culls trigamy, Madam, or the mnrrjing of 
three w Ives, so tliat good old men may he Folnced at once 
b> the companionship of the wDdoin of maturity, and of 
those le-s perfected hut hard!} less engaging qualities 
which me found at an earlier period of life. 

O. tr. Holme*, Professor, i. 
trigastric (tri-gns'trik), //. [< Gr. rpiir (rpr-), 

three, 4 )(to7i/p ()aarp ), belly.] In (mat., hav- 
ing three fleshy bellies, as a muscle, 
trigeminal (tii-jem'i-nal), a. ami n. [< L. tri- 
gi minus, threo .at a birth (see tngeminous), 4 
-al.] I. a. 1. In auat. ami zoo!., trijde, triune, 
or threefold: specifically noting the trifacial or 
fifth cranial nerve (which see, under trifacial). 
Also trignninous . — 2. Of or pertaining to the 
trigeminal nerve: as, a trigeminal foramen. 

A preliminary stage of trigeminal neuralgia. 

Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, III. 10. 

II. u. Tho trigeminal nerve; the trigeminus. 
See tn facial. 

trigemini, ». Plural of trigeminus. 
trigeminous (trl-jom'i-nus), a. [< L. trigemi- 
nus, three at a birth, triple, < trcs (tri-), threo, 4 
gcminits, a twin: hoc gcminous.') 1. Being one 
of throe born together; born throe at a time. 
— 2. In auat. and zoo!., same as trigeminal. 
trigeminus (tri-jem'i-nus), n.; pi. trigemini 
(-ni). [NL., < L. trigeminus, threo at a birth: 

see trigeminous.] In zool. and auat., tho trifa- 
cial nerve. Seo trifacial. 
trigent, n. Same as irigou -. Kersey , 1708; 
Hailey, 1731. 

trigesimo-secundo (tri-jes'i-mo-se-kun'do), //. 

[L. : seo thirty tieo-mo.) Same as thirtytwo-ino. 
trigger (trig'er), n. [Formerly trickcr; < MD. 
trcckcr , D. trekker (=Du». tnckker , a trigger), lit. 
a drawer, puller, < MD. trccken, JX trekken, pull : 
see trick'*. Tho G. is dr ticker , a trigger, < driicken, 
press: soo trig-.] 1. Any device by means of 
which a catch or spring is released and a trap 
sprung or other mechanism set in action; spe- 
cifically, in firearms, a small projecting tongue 
of stooi which, whon pressed, liberates the bam- 
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mer of the lock ; by extension, in crossbows and 
similar arms, the lever which, when pressed, lib- 
erates the string of the bow. Seo hair-trigger , 
and cuts Tinder gun, revolver, and rifle. 

As a goose 

In death contracts liis talons close. 

So did the knight, and with one claw 
Tho trickcr of his pistol draw. 

S. Butler, Hudibras, I. iii. 628. 

2. A catch to hold tho wheel of a carriage on a 
declivity. — 3. In sliiji-huilding, a wooden piece 
employed to hold up a dogshore. It is removed 
just before launching, when tho dogshore is 
knocked away.— Hair trigger. See hair-trigger.— 
Set trigger, a form of trigger which can be set as a hair- 
trigger oy being pushed into a certain position; also, a 
second trigger which, w'hcn pressed, converts another 
into a hair-trigger, and so serves to set the latter. Each 
of these devices is or has been a common attachment 
of sporting-rifles. — Trigger area, or trigger point, in 
vied., a sensitive icgion of the body, irritation of which 
may give rise to certain phenomena, cither physiological 
or pathological, in some other part. 

triggered (trig'erd), a. [< trigger + - ctl 2 .] 
Having a trigger: generally used in compo- 
sition : as, a double-triggered gun. 
trigger-finger (trig'er-fing"g6r), n. An affec- 
tion of tlie finger in which a movement of flex- 
ion or extension is arrested for a moment in 
one of tho joints and then resumed with a jerk, 
sometimes accompanied with an audible snap, 
trigger-fish (trig'er-tish), n. A fish of the ge- 
nus Batistes — pig-faced trigger-fish, the filc-flsli, 
Uati utes cajirimm. Seo cut under ttalistcs. 

trigger-guard (trig'tr-giird), 11 . Same as guard, 
5 ( b ). 

trigger-hair (trig'ir-lmr), n. A minute tac- 
tile filament or palpicilset at tho mouth of flic 
enida or thread-cell in some ecelenterates, serv- 
ing to touch oil' tho cell and so firo out tho 
cnidocil or stinging-hair; a kind of hair-trigger 
attached to a ncmatocyst. 
trigger-line (trig'tr-lin), ». In ordnance, the 
cord by which a gnn-loek is operated, 
trigger-plant (trig'ir-plant), n. A plant of 
tho genus Canilollca ( Stylidinm ). 
trigintal (tri-jin'tal), n. [< ME. trigin talc, < E. 
tnginta, thirty: seo thirty. Cf. trcntal.] Same 
as trcntal. [Rare.] 

Trcntal. or triaintah were a number of masses to the 
tale of thirty, Instituted by Snhit Gregory. 

AylijTe, Parergon. 

Trigla (trig'lji), n. [NE. (Limncns, 1758), < Gr. 



Gunvrnl ( Trtfl.i ffurttardus). 


7(ri)?a, 7pi)?.T/, n mullet.] Tho typical genus of 
Triglid.r; t ho gurnards. Seo gurnard. 

triglandular (tn-glan'du-ljjr), a. [< L. trcs 
(tri-), three, 4 * ghtndula , dim. of glans (gland-), 
acorn (soo glandule), 4 - (tr -\] In hot., having 
threo nuts or nutlets in ono involucre. 

triglans (tri'ghin/.), a. [< L. trcs (tri-), three, 
4 (/Ians, acorn, nut: see gland.] In hot., con- 
taining three nuts within an involucre, as tho 
Spanish chestnut. Lindhy. 

Triglidae (trig'li-de), n. pi. [NL., < Trigla 4 
-idsef] A family of acanthopterygian fishes, 
whose typical genus is Trigla: used with wide- 
ly varying limits. It has included all the mail-checked 
fishes, being gradually restituted, and is now by some au- 
thors limited to tho gurnards and closely related forms, 
having a parallelepiped head, entirely mailed checks, and 
tlnee free pectoral rays. See Trigloidea, and cut under 
Trigla. 

Triglochin (tri-glo'kin), n. [NL. (Linnrcus, 
1737), so called in allusion to the threo angles 
of tho capsule; < Gr. rpdc (rpt-), three, 4 
, any projecting point.] A genus 
of monocot yledonous plants, formerly known 
as Juneago (Toumcfort, 1700). It is the type of 
a group of 3 or 4 small genera of bog-plants, the*7micaf/i- 
ne/v, by many long made n suborder of the order Alis- 
macc:c, but now classed ns a tribe of the order Xaiadacctr. 
The genus is characterized by bisexual brnetless floweis 
with threo to six carpels, each with ono ovule. It includes 
10 or 12 species, natives of salt-marshes and fresh-water 
bogs of the colder parts of both hemispheres. They are 
erect scape-beaiing plants, usually from a tuberous root- 
stock, their roots sometimes also tuber-bearing. They 
produce elongated flat or somewhat cylindrical leaves, 
sometimes floating, and rather small greenish flowers in 
an erect spike or raceme. They arc known as arrou'-grass; 
two species occur in the northeastern United States. 
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trigloid (trig'loid), a. and n. [< Trigla + -oid.] 
I, a. Resembling or related to the gurnards; 
belonging to the Tri glided in a broad sense ; of 
or pertaining to the * Trigloidea . Proc. U. S. Nat. 
Museum, XI. 588. 

II. n. A gurnard or related fish; any mem- 
ber of the Trigloidea. 

Trigloidea (trig-loi'de-ii), n. pi. [NL., < Trigla 
4- Or. form.] A superfamily of acanthop- 
terygian fishes, represented by the Triglidic and 
related families. The post-tern pom! forms an integral 
part of the cranium ; the posterotemporal is contiguous 
to the proscapula; and the third suborbital is greatly en- 
larged and covers the cheek, articulating behind with the 
anterior wall of thb preoperculum. 

triglot (trl'glot), a. [< Gr. rpeig (rpi-), three, 4- 
yXuaaOi y^urra, tongue.] Containing, composed 
in, or relating to three languages: as, a triglot 
dictionary. 

trigly (trig'li), ado. [< trig 1 + -ly-.] In a trig 
manner; neatly; trimly; finely. [Provincial 
or colloq.] 

So he that bathe a consciens cleere 
May stand to liys takkell tryklyc. 

Eldcrton, Lenten Stutfe (1570) (Halliivcll.) 

0 husk yir locks trigly, an" kilt up yir coaties 

Tarras, Poems, p. 124. (Jamieson.) 

triglyceride (tri-glis'e-rid or -rid), n. [< Gr. 
Tptig (rpi-), three, 4- E. ghjccr-in + -/rfc 1 .] In 
client., a substitution product formed by the re 
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As when the cranes direct their flight on high, 

To cut their way, they in a trigon flie; 

Which pointed figure may with ease diuide 
Opposing blasts, through which they swiftly glide. 

Sir J. Beaumont , bos worth Field. 

2. In astrol.: (a) The junction of three signs, 
the zodiac being divided into four trigons: 
the watery trigon, which includes Cancer, Scor- 
pio, and Pisces; the earthly trigon, Taurus, 
Virgo, and Capricornus; the airy trigon , Gem- 
ini, Libra, and Aquarius; and the fiery trigon , 
Aries, Leo, and Sagittarius. 

Look [in the almanac] whether the fiery Trigon , his man, 
be not lisping to his roaster's old tables, his note-book, bis 


trigonocerous 

in Famum-nr tecum solitary, in Grammocarpxts blue. Sev- 
eral of the species, especially T. F&num-gricciim, are 
known as fenugri t k (which see). T. czmdea is the Swiss 
mclilot. T. ornithopodioides is the bird’s-foot fenugreek, 
a reddish-flowered prostrate species growing on British 
heaths. T. omithorhynchus is the bird’s-hill fenugreek, a 
yellow Russian species with fleshy leaves, spiny pe- 
duncles, and pods with a recurving beak. T. suavissima 
has been found valuable for pasturage in Australia, 
trigonellite (trig-o-nel'It), n. [As Trigonclla 4- 
-i*c2.] A fossil shelly substance. See aptychus. 
trigoneutic (tri-go-nu'tik), a. [< Gr. rpeig ( rpi 
three, 4* yovcveiv, beget.] In entoin., triple- 
brooded ; having three broods in a single year. 


. See trivoltine . . ... . 

counsel-keeper Shale., 2 lien. IV., n. 4. 288. •fcyigoneutisni(tiT-go-nu / tizm),?l. [< trigoneutyic ) 

(fr) Trine: an aspect of two planets distant 120 -f. -ism.] The state or character of being trigo- 

degrees from each other. — 3. In antiq. : (a) A noutic or triple-brooded. 

kind of triangular lyre or harp. Also called Trigonia ( tri-go 'ni-ii), n. [NL. (BruguiSre, 


trigonon . (b) A game at ball played by three 
persons standing so as to bo at the angles of a 
triangle. — 4. An instrument of a triangular 
form, used in dialing. Kersey , 1708. — 5. In 
conch., a shell of the genus Trigonia. 
trigon 2 t (trig'on), n. [Also trigen; appar. for 
^ trig gin, a dial, form of * trigging , < trig* 4- 
-iMfld.] A trig; a skid. 

And stoppeth the wheel with a Trigen [Sufllamine] in a 
steep descent. Uoole, tr. of 1 he Visible World, lxxxvi. 

Trigon , a role to stop the Wheel of a Cart, where it 
goes too fast down a steep Place. Bailey, 1731. 


placement of three hydrogen atoms in glycerol trigonal (trig'd-nnl), a. and n.^ [< trigon 1 + 
by acid radicals. The triglycerides formed by stearic, 
palmitic, oleic, and butyric acids make up the larger part 
of most animal and vegetable fats. 

triglyph (tri'glif), n. [= F. tnglyphc, < L. tri- 
ghjphus, < Gr. Tpiy?.vipof, a three-grooved block 
in the Doric frieze, prop, ndj., three-grooved, < 
vptir (rpi-), three, + fifyetv, carve, groove, 
a cutting, a channel: seo glyph.] In arch., a 
structural member in the friezo of tho Doric 
order, repeated at equal intervals, usually over 
every column and over the middle of every in- 
tereolumniation. The typical Greek triglypli is a mas- 


■»/.] I. a. 1. Pertaining to a trigon; having 
the form of a trigon ; triangular.— 2. In entom., 
triangular in eross-sectior) ; having three long 
edges; trihedral; prismatic: as, trigonal anton- 
nte; trigonal joints. — 3. In hot., same as trigo- 
nous . — 4. In anat, noting a triangular spaeo 
at the base of the bladder. See trigonum (a). 
—Trigonal coordinate, one of a set of three coordi- 
nates of a point in a plane, which are related to trilincar 
coordinates as follows. Let x„+, = y>t/z>i, yn.i — Zn/Xn, 
= and let t„ z„ lie trilincar coordinates. 


1791), < Gr. rpiyuvoc, 
three-cornered: see tri- 
gon 1 .] 1. The typical 
genus of the family Tri - 
goniidx. T. margari- 
tacca is the pearly tri- 
gon. See also cut under 
Trigoniidm. — 2. [i. c.] A 
shell of tho genus Tri- 
gonia or family Trigoni- 
id'T; a trigon : also used 
attributively : as, the tri- 
gonia beds or grits — Tri- 
gonia beds, a subdivision of 
the Corallian division of the 
Jurassic, especially well de- 
veloped at Osmington near Weymouth, England.— Tri- 
gonia grits, subdivisions of the Oolite in England. The 
tipper and Lower Trigonia grits are subdivisions of the 
Upper and Lower Ragstones, which are themselves divi- 
sions of the Inferior Oolite in Gloucestershire. 
Trigoniacea (tri-go-ni-a'se-ii), n. pi. [NL., < 
Trigonia + -acca.] A superfamily of integri- 
palliato isomyarian bivalve mollusks, repre- 
sented by tho family Trigoniidx. 



A Trigon (Trigonia costa ret). 



Then Xn, »/«, Zn arc called trigonal coordinates of the nth ; - „ r 

class. Trigonal coordinates are subject to the equation trigomacean (til-go-m-a se-au), a. and. n. 1. 
xn t in in = 1 , which docs not vary with the triangle of refer- a . Of or pertaining to the Trigoniacea . 
ence. They are valuable for studying higher plane curves. tt member of the Tiigoniacca. 

Thus, n linear equation in (trI . gon q k)) a . [< + .,<,.] Per- 


A Triglyph of the Parthenon, showing the groove in one side of the 
block into which the metope was slid 

sive block incised with two entire vertical grooves cut 
to a right angle, called glyphs, framed between three fil- 
lets, and with a semi-groove at each 6i<le. The block is 
grooved on both sides to receive the adjoining metopes, 
which are thin slabs slid into their places from above. The 
triglyphs represent the ends of the ceiling-beams of the 
primitive wooden construction. In Greek use the ex- 
terior triglyphs of a range are always slightly displaced, 
so as to occupy the angles of the frieze instead of co.ming, 
like the others, over the centers of the columns; in Ro- 


class lepresentsa cubic. 

in 187C, and must not be confounded with Y\ alton a tri- 
gonic coordinates —Trigonal residue. See residue.— 
Trigonal trapezohedron. See tetartohedrism.— Trig- 
onal trie octahedron. See trisoclahcdroH. 

II. m. In anat.. the triangular space at the 
baso of tho bladder; tho trigonum. 
Trigonalidse (trig-o-nal'i-do), n. pi. [NL., < 
Ti'igonalys 4- -?V7«t.] A family of parasitic hy- 
meiiopters, having tho singlo genus Trigonalys. 
trigonally (trig'o-nal-i), adv. Triangularly. 
Trigonalys (tri-gon'a-lis), n. [NL. (West- 
wood, 18:55), < Gr. rpi juror, three-cornered, 4* 
(irreg.) ahjg, a thrcsliing-floor, a disk: see halo.] 
An anomalous genus of liyraenopterous insects, 
formerly placed in tho family Evaniidx , now 
considered as forming a family by itself. The 
abdomen is attached to the extremity of the thorax, the 
fore wings have two recurrent nervures, and the first 
submarginal and first discoidal cells are distinct. Three 
European and four North American species are known, 
trigonate (trig'o-nat), a. [< trigon 1 + -erfe 1 .] 
In entom., same as trigonal, 2. 
trigone (tii'gon), n . [= F. trigone, < NL. tri- 
gonum, < Gr. rpi) uvoq, three-cornered.] Tho tri- 
gonum of tho bladder. See trigonum (a). 



Structure of Trtgomidx (Trigonia 
pectmata). 

a, a 1 , adductors; /, foot; hi, htnpe- • 
ligament; It, labial tentacles or nal- 
moutli ; f, pallial 
sockets ; v, cloaca. 


C i ; tn, margin : o, 
ne ; /, f, dental 


man and affiliated architectures this refinement docs not Trigonella (lrig- 6 -nel'ii), n. [NL. (Linnrcus, 

— 1 ° — nnf PY ’ 1737), so called with ref. to the three-cornered 

appearance of the flower; 

< Gr. Tpiyuvog, tliroc-cor- 
nered (see trigon l), + dim. 

-clla .] A genus of legumi- 
nous plants, of tho tribe 
Trifolicrc, characterized by 
obtuse keel-petals, nu- 
merous ovules, and a pod 
which is straight, falcate, 
or arcuate, but not spiral. 

Theie arc about CO species, na- 
tives of Europe, Asia, and North 
Africa, with a few in South Afri- 
ca, and one, T. suavissitna, in 
the interior of Australia. They 
usually strong-smelling 


occur; and in Roman and even Bomcof tho later Greek ex- 
amples the triglyphs are merely carved in relief in the 
face of the frieze-blocks, instead of being, as properly, in- 
dependent blocks. See also cuts under entablature and 
monotriglyph. 

All round between the triglyphs in tlic friezo there are 
most exquisite alt-reliefs of combats with centaurs, lions, 
and many on horses. 

Fococke, Description of the East, II. ii. 103. 

triglyphal (tri'glif-al), a. [< tri glyph + -«/•] 
Same as triglyphic. Amer. Jour. ArehcEol.,\l.o4:. 

triglyphic (tri-glif'ik), a. [< trigli/ph + -ic.] 

1. Consisting of or pertaining to triglyphs. — 

2. Containing three sets of characters or sculp- 

triglyphical (tri-glif'i-kal), a. [< triglyphic 4* 
-«/.] Same as triglyphic. 

trigness (trig'nes), n. Tho state of being trig 
or trim; neatness. [Provincial or colloq.] 

The lassies who had been at Nanse Bank’s school 
were always well spoken of . . . for the trigness of their 
houseB, when they were afterwards married. 

Galt, Annals of the Parish, p. 29. 

trigon 1 (tri'gon), n. [< F. trigone = Sp . tri- 
gono, also trigon = Pg. It. trigono , < L. trigo- 
num, also trigonium , < Gr. rpiyuvov, a triangle, a 
musical instrument so called, neut. of rpiyuvog, 
three-cornered, triangled, < rpelg ( rpi-) } three, 4* 
yuvia, angle.] 1. A triangle. 


lierbs, having pinnately trifoli- 
ate leaves with adnatc stipules. 
Most of the species bear yellow 
or white flowers in a head or 
short raceme. The pod is lin- 
ear, its veins being reticulated 
in the section Buceras; in Fal- 
catula it is broad and com- 
pressed, and its veins are 
straight. In a few similar spe- 
cies, the section Pocockia, the 
pod bears winged or fringed su- 
tures. In three smaller sections 
with beaked pods, the flowers in 
JJncindla are usually pendulous, 



Plant with Flowers and 
Fruits of Fenugreek (Trigo- 
nclla Fan u m gracum). 
a, a fruit. 


taming to a trigon or triangle — Trigonic coor- 
dinate, one of a set of three coordinates determining 
the position of a point in a plane, these being the three 
angles subtended between three points of reference as 
seen from the point whose position is in question : in- 
vented by William Walton in 1808, and not to be con- 
founded with trilinear or with trigonal coordinates. 
Trigoniidse (trig-6-m'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Tri- 
gonia + -idle.] A family of dimyarian bi- 
valves. The mantle- 
margins are free and 
without 6iphons; the 
branchiae are ample and 
unequal ; the foot is 
long and angulated be- 
hind ; the palpi are small 
and pointed ; the shell is 
cquivalve and nacreous 
within; the umboncs are 
antemedian ; the liga- 
ment is external ; the 
cardinal teeth are diver- 
gent, and more or less 
transversely striated ; 
and the pallial impression 
is entire. It is a group 
of mollusks whose living 
species are few and con- 
fined to the Australian seas, but which had an extensive 
range from the Triassic to the Cretaceous epoch. The 
typical genus is Trigonia. Also Trigoniadse , Trigonid/e. 
See also cut under Trigonia. 

Trigonocarpus (trig // o-no-kar'ptis), n. [NL., 
< Gr. rp'iyuvog, tliree-comered, 4- Kapnog, fruit.] 
The generic name given by Brongniart (1828) 
to certain fossil fruits, very abundant in the 
coal-measures of both the Old World and the 
New World, the botanical relations of which are 
still uncertain. These fruits arc ovoid in shape, with 
either three or six strongly marked ribs, which are more 
distinct toward^ the base, and sometimes disappear above; 
at the apex is a small round or triangular cavity. 

trigonoceplialous (trig'o-no-sef'.q-lus), a. [< 
Gr. rpiywos, throe-cornered, + Ke<t>aly, head.] 
Having a flattened and somewhat triangular 
head, as a venomous serpent of tho genus Tri- 
gonoccphalus. 

Trigonoceplialus (trig'd-no-sot'a-lus), «. [NL. 
(Oppel, 1811), < Gr. rptyuvoc, three-cornered, + 
head.] A genus of venomous serpents, 
of the family Crotalidic : used with various ap- 
plications. See Ancistrodon, Craspedocepha- 
lus, Toxicophis, copperhead, fer-dc-lancc, and 
moccasin-. 

trigonocerous (trig-o-nos'e-rus), a. [< Gr. 17 u- 
jwi'of, three-cornered, + nepae, horn.] Hairing 
horns with three angles, edgos, or ridges — that 
is, triangular in cross-section. 



trigonoid 

trigonoid (trig'o-noid), n. [< trigon 1 + -etrf.] 
A plane figure composed of three arcs of circles 
of ecpial radius, especially when two of these 
arcs subtend 00° and one 120°. 
trigonoidal (trig-o-noi'dal), a. Like a trigonoid. 
trigonometer (trig-o-nom'e-ter), n. [< Gr. rpi- 
jurov, triangle, + pirpnv, measure.] An instru- 
ment for solving plane right-angled triangles 
by inspection. In the form sho« ’ll In the figure, a 
graduated arm turns about one of the corners of a square 



graduated linearly parallel to adjacent sides, so as to form 
squares, and having outside of it a protractor. If the arm 
is not nicely centered, however, a detached rule would be 
preferable. 

trigonometric (trig'o-no-met'rik), a. [= F. 
tngonometrique = Sp’. trigonometrico = Pg. It. 
trigonomctrico , < NL. * trigonomctricus,<. *trigono- 
metria, trigonometry: see trigonometry.'] Samo 
as trigonometrical — Trigonometric series. See se- 
nes. 

trigonometrical (trig' / o-no-met'ri-kal), a. [< 
trigonometric + -ah] Of dr pertaining to trig- 
onometry; performed by or according to the 
rules of trigonometry.— Trigonometrical canon, 
a table of the numerical values of trigonometrical func- 
tions; especially, a very extensive and fundamental table, 
from which smaller tables arc extracted.— Trigonomet- 
rical curve, a curve whose equation involves trigono- 
metrical and no higher functions. — Trigonometrical 
function, a singly periodic function with a real period ; 
especially, the sine, cosine, tangent, or their reciprocals. 
— Trigonometrical survey, a survey by triangulation, 
the measurement of base-lines, and astronomical observa- 
tions of latitude, longitude, and azimuth. A trigonomet- 
rical survey should be followed by a plane-table or other 
topographical survey; it is also an important basis of or 
adjunct to hydrographical, magnetical, meteorological, 
geological, biological, political, anthropological, sociologi- 
cal, military, and other surveys. 

trigonometrically (trig' , o-no-met'ri-kal-i), ail v. 
In a trigonometrical manner; according to the 
rules or principles of trigonometry. 

An exact Slap of all the Province of Attica, trigonomet- 
rically surveyed. 

J. Stuart and A T . Rcvctt (Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 383). 

trigonometry (trig-o-nom'e-tri), n. [= F. tri- 
gonometric = Sp. trigonometria = Pg. It. trigo- 
nometria , < NL. * trigonometria, < Gr. rptyovov, a 
triangle, + -perpia, < perpov, measure.] The 
mathematical doctrine of the calculation of the 
angles, sides, and areas of triangles, plane and 
spherical, together with that of other quanti- 
ties intimately related to those. Trigonometry 
embraces also goniometry, or the elementary 
theory of singly periodic functions, 
trigonon (tri-go'non), m. [< Gr. rptyuvov , a tri- 
angle, a musical instrument so called ; see tri- 
gon*.] Same as trigon 1, 3 («). 

Female players on the flute, the cithern, and the tri- 
gonon. C. 0 . Muller , Manual of Arclucol. (trans ), § 425. 

trigonotype (trig'o-no-tip), n. [< Gr. Tptyovov , 
a triangle, + rriroc, type.] A trigonal trape- 
zohedron. See tetartohedrism. 
trigonous (trig'o-nus), a. [< LL. trigonus,<. Gr. 
Tpryuvoi', three-cornered, triangular: see tri- 
gon !.] 1. Same as trigonal. — 2. In hot., three- 
angled; having three prominent longitudinal 
angles, as a stem or an ovary. Also trigonal. 
trigonum (tri-go'num), n. [NL., < L. trigonum , 

< Gr. rpiyiovov, a triangle : see trigon*.'] In anat ., 
a triangular space or area. Specifically— (a) The 
trigonal space or area at the base of the urinary bladder, 
whose apex is at the beginning of the urethra, and whose 
other two angles are at the points of entrance of the ureters 
into the bladder: more fully called trigonum vesica:. (&) 
A triangular depressed space between the pulvinar and 
the peduncle of the pineal body : more fully called trigo- 
num habenula.— Trigonum acustici. a triangular area 
on the floor of the fourth ventricle, just laterad of the ala 
cinerea, and inside the restiform tract: the stria; acustica; 
form the base.— Trigonum habenulae. See def. (&).— 
Trigonum hypoglossi, a triangular area on either side 
of the middle line of the floor of the fourth ventricle, the 
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base being formed by the strife ncusticre, and the hypote- 
nuse by the inner margin of the ala cinerea. Also called 
tuberculum hypoglossi. — Trigonum Lieutaudi, the tri- 
gonum of the bladder.— Trigonum vagi. Same as ala 
cinerea (which see, under ala).— Trigonum vesicae. See 
def. (a). 

trigonyt (trig'o-ni), «. [Cf. Gr. rpiyovla, the 
third generation, < Gr. rpc/f (-/>;-), three, + 
-yovia, production: see -gony.] A threefold 
birth or product. 

Man is that great Amphybium in whom be 
Three distinct souls by way of trigony. 

Uoivcll , Parly of Beasts, p. 140. (Davies.) 

trigram (tri'gram), n. [= F. trigramme, < Gr. 
rfiur ( rpi -), three, + y pay pa, a letter.] Same as 
tri graph. 

trigrammatic (tri-gra-mat'ik), a. [< Gr. rpi- 
ypa/iyarop, consisting of three letters, < rptif 
(rpi-), three, + ypdpya(T-), alotter.] Consisting 
of three letters or of three sets of letters, 
trigrammic (tri-gram'ik), n. [As trigram + 
-ie.] Same as trigrammatic. 
trigraph. (tri'graf), n. |X Gr. rgeig (rp;-), three, 
+ ypa/fij, a writing, < ypaipciv, write.] A combi- 
nation of three letters to represent one sound; 
a triphthong, as can in beau. 
trigyn (tri'jin), it. [< Gr. rprff (rp:-). three, + 
ywt/, a female (in mod. hot. a pistil).] In hot., 
a plant haring three styles; a plant of the or- 
der Trigynia. 

Trigynia (tri-jin'i-ii), n. pi. [NL. ; see trigyn.] 
An order of plantsin the Linnean system, dis- 
tinguished by the fact that the flowers have 
three styles or pistils, as in the bladder-nut. 
trigynian (tii-jin'i-an), it. [< Trigynia + -n».] 
Belonging or relating to the Trigynia; trigy- 
nous. 

trigynous (trij'i-nus), a. [As trigyn + -oils.] 
In hot., three-styled; having three styles, 
trihedral (tri-lie'dral), n. [Also tricdral ; < Gr. 
rprif (rp;-), three, + idpa, a seat, + -a!.] Hav- 
ing three faces; three-faeed. 

The upper face of the trihedral, proximal, and largest 
joint of tlie antennule presents an oval space. 

Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 2S7. 
Trihedral angle, a solid angle formed by the concur- 
lence of three planes. 

trihilate (tri-bi'lat), a. [< L. ires ( tri -), three, 
+ NL. hilitm + -f/tfl.] In hot., having threo 
hila or scars, as a seed ; haring three aper- 
tures, as a pollen-grain. [Hare.] 
trihoral (trl-ho'ral), a. [< L. tres (tri-), three, 
+ liora, hour: see hour.] Happening once in 
evory threo hours. Lord Ellesmere. (Worcester.) 
trijugate (tri-jo'gat), a. [< L. trijiigus, three- 
fold (< Ires (tri-), three, + jiigum, yoke), + 
-fife 1 .] In hot., haring threo pairs of leaflets 
or pinnte (said of a leaf or frond); arranged 
in three pairs (said of tlie parts themselves), 
trijugous (trij'o-gus or tri-jo'gus), a. [< L. tri- 
jiigus, triple-yoked, threefold, < trcs(tri-), throe, 
+ jiigum, yoke.] In lot., samo as trijugate. 
trijunction (tri-jungk'shon), 11 . [< L. trim (tri-), 
three, + junctio(n-), junction.] The junction 

of threo tilings. 

It is a great convenience to have tlie trijunction of Tibet, 
India, and Burma focussed within the four corners of a 
map. Athcnrcum, Jan. 29, 18S7, p. 1C4. 

trilahe (tri'lab), n. [< Gr. rpci; (rpi-), three, + 
'i.aji/, hold, handle, < iatijidveiv { 1 / ?.ap), take.] 
A three-pronged surgical instrument for taking 
foroign bodies and small calculi from the blad- 
der. It is so made that tlie prongs can be moved os de- 
sired after the instrument is in position. 

trilabiate (tri-la' bi-at), a. [< L. trcs(tri-), three, 
+ labium, lip.] Three-lipped; having three 
lips : used in zoology and in botany, 
trilaminar (tri-lam 'i-niir), a. [< L. tres (tri-), 
three, + lamina, plate :’ see laminar.] In cool. 
and anat., having three lamina;, lamella;, or lay- 
ers ; three-layered, as a germ — that is, consist- 
ing of endoderm, mesoderm, and ectoderm, 
trilaminate (tri-lam'i-nat), «. [< L. tres (tri-), 
three, + lamina, plate : see laminate.] In cool. 
and lot., consisting of three laminae or layers; 
trilaminar. 

trilateral (tri-lat'e-ral), a. [< F. trilateral (ef. 
trilaterc), < LL. trilaierus, three-sided, < L. tres 
(tri-), three, + latus (later-), side : see lateral.] 
Haring three sides. 

trilaterality (tri-lat-e-ral'i-ti), n. [< trilateral 
+ -ity.] Tlie character of being trilateral. 

Triangle, [distinguished] from every other class of 
mathematical figures by the single character of trilatcr- 
ality. Day, Ithetorie, p. 85. 

trilaterally (tri-lat'e-ral-i), adv. With three 
sides. 

trilateralness (tri-lat'e-ral-nes), n. Trilater- 
ality. 


trilithon 

trilemma (tri-lem'ii), n. [NL., < Gr. -pel; (rp;-), 
three, + ?.y/i/ia, an assumption: see lemma 1.] 
1. In logic, a syllogism with three conditional 
propositions, the major premises of which are 
disjunctively affirmed in the minor. Seo di- 
lemma. — 2. Hence, in general, any choice 
between three objects. 

triletto (tri-let'to), 11 . [It., dim. of trillo : see 
trill-.] In music, a short trill. 

trilinear (tri-lin'e-iir), a. [< L. ires ( tri-), three, 
+ linca + -or 3 (cf. linear).] Composed or 
consisting of three lines — Trilineax coordinates. 
See coordinate. 

trilineate (tri-lin'e-at), a. [< L. tres (tri-), 
three, 4* linca, line, + -ate*.] In cool., hav- 
ing three colored lines, generally longitudinal 
ones. 

trilingual (tri-ling'gwal), a. [Cf. F. Sp. Pg. 
It. trilinguc; < L. trilinguis, in three languages, 
< tres (tri-), three, + lingua, language: see lin- 
gual.] Consisting of or expressed in three lan- 
guages. 

• The much-noted Rosetta stone . . . bears upon its sur- 
face a trilingual inscription. Is. Tayloi. 

trilinguar (tri-ling'gw;ir),«. Same as trilingual. 

Trilisa (tril'i-sii), n. [NL. (Cassini, 1818): an 
anagram of Ziatris.] A genus of composite 
plants, of the tribe Eiqmtoriacae and subtribe 
Adcnostylcrc. It is distinguished from the related ge- 
nus Liatris by its broad corymbose panicle of small flower- 
heads, with their membranous involucral bracts forming 
only two or three rows and but slightly unequal. The *2 
species are both natives of North America, growing in 
damp pine-barrens from Virginia south and west. They 
are erect perennials with alternate entire clasping leaves, 
those from the root very much elongated. T. ( Liatris ) 
odora li^sima is known as uild vanilla (which see, under 
vanilla), and is also called decr's-tonguc. 

triliteral (tri-lit'e-ral), a. and n. [< L. tres 
(tri-), three, + lit era", littcra, letter: see literal] 
I. a. Consisting of three letters, as a word or 
syllable ; also, of or pertaining to what consists 
of three letters. 

Repeating at the same time the triliteral syllable AUM. 

J. F. Clarke, Ten Great Religions, iii. 5. 
Triliteral languages, the Semitic family of tongues : so 
called because their roots in general consist of three con- 
sonants each, which represent the essential idea expressed 
by the word, while special modifications are produced by 
certain vowels or additional letters. 

ii. «. A word consisting of three letters. 

triliteralism ( tri-lit'e-ral -izra), n. [< trilitcral 
+ -ism.] The use of triliteral roots; the ten- 
dency toward triliterality. 

TrilitcraUsm is so prevalent a law in this family [Semitic 
languages] that sometimes there is a semblance of arti- 
ficial elfort to preserve the triliteral form. 

Amcr. Jour. Philol., X. 229. 

triliterality (tri-lit-e-ral'i-ti), n. [< trilitcral 
+ -ity.] The character of being triliteral, or 
of consisting of three letters. 

This [Semitic speech] contains two characteristics— the 
triliterality of the roots and their inflection by internal 
change. Whitney , Life ami Growth of Language, p. 24S. 

triliteralness (tri-lit'e-ral-nes), n. Triliter- 
ality. 

trilith (tri'lith), v. [< Gr. rpihOop, of throe 
stones, < rpcif (rpi-), three, + Aido;, stone.] A 
monument, or part of a monument, consisting 
of three largo stones ; especially, in prehistoric 



Trilitlis, Stonehenge. England. 


or megalithic antiquities, a group consisting 
of two upright stones with a lintel-stone rest- 
ing upon them. Also trilithon. 

trilithic (tri-lith'ik), a. [< trilith + -ic.] Of the 
nature of a trilith; consisting of three masses 
of stone. 

trilithon (tri'lith-on), v. [< Gr. rpDaOov, neut. 
of rpt/fOor, of threo stones: seo trilith.] Same 
as trilith. J. Fcrgitsson, Hist. Arch., I. 2(5. 




trill 

trill 1 ! (tril), v. [Early mod. E. also tril, tryll; 

< ME. trillcn , tryllcn, < Dan. trillc, roll, trundle 
( trifle , a disk, trillcbor , wheelbarrow), = Sw. 
/riffar, roll (trilla, a roller) ; cf. troll 1 . The word 
has been more or less confused with thrill 1 and 
drill 1 (to which its resemblance appears to bo 
accidental), and with trill 2 .] I. trails. 1. To 
turn round rapidly; twirl; whirl. 

Trillc this pin, and he wol vanishe anon. 

Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, 1. 328. 

T trull a wliirlygig round aboutc. Je pirouette. ... I 
holde the a peny that I wyll tryll my whirlygig longer about 
than thou shalte do thyne. Palsgrave, p. 702. 

The sundric sod, line smart cs 
"Which daily chaunce as fortune trillcs the hall. 

Gascoigne, Fruits of War. 

2. To roll to and fro; rock. 

3 it my 3 t the mylde may among 
Her cradel trillc to and fro, 

And syng, Osye, thi song! 

Holy Pood (E. E. T. S.), p. 213. 

3. To throw; cast. 

1 Tryll. Jejectc. Palsgrave, p. 702. 

4. To pour out. 

For her tender Brood 

Tears her own bowells, trilleth out her blood 
To heal her young. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, i. 5 

n. intrans. 1. To roll. 

If it [the tennis-ball] trillc fast on the grounde, and he 
entendetli to stoppe, ... he can nat than kepe any mea- 
sure in swiftnesseof mocion. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, i. 27 

2. To rock; swing to and fro; shake; quiver. 

As bomyst syluer the lef onslydez 

That thike con tryllc on vcha tyndc (branch], 

Quen glcm of glodez agaynz hem glydez, 

"Wyth schymerynge schene fut schryllc thay schyndc. 

Alliterative Poems (cd. Morris), i. 78. 

3. To roll down, as water; trickle. 

With many a tearc trilling [var. triklyng) on my chekc. 

Chaucer, Summoner’s Tale, 1. 150. 
From these hie hilles as when a spring doth fall, 

It trilleth downe with still ami suttlc course. 

Wyatt, Comparison of Love to a Stream. 
A cold sweat trills down o'er all my limbs. 

Drydcn, Tempest, ii. 4. 

trill 2 (tril), v. [= D. trillcn — MHG. Inlhcrin , 
G. trillcrn , dial, trillcn = Dan trillc. < P. trillcr 
= It. trillarc (ML. trillarc) (ef. Kp. Pg. trmar ), 
trill, quaver; prob. intended as imitative; cf. 
ML. trillarc, explained in a German glo*s as 
“ tryllsingcn als tnlfril Hence, by variation, 
thrill 2 . Of. trim.} I. intrans. 1. To sound with 
tremulous vibrations. 

To judge of trilling notes and tripping feet. Dryden. 
Thro' my very heart it thrilleth 
When from crimson-threaded lips 
Silvcr-tretile laughter trilleth. 

Tennyson, Lilian 

2. To sing in a quavering manner; specifically, 
to execute a shake or trill. 

I do think she will come to sing pretty well, and to trill 
in time, which pleases me well Pepys, Diary, III. 84. 
0 Swallow, Swallow, if I could follow, and light 
Upon her lattice, I would pipe and trill, 

And cheep and twitter twenty million loves. 

Tennyson, Princess, iv. (song). 

II. trans. 1 . To sing in a quavering or trem- 
ulous manner; pipe. 

While in our shades, 

Through the soft silence of the listening night, 

The sober-suited Bongstress trills her lay. 

Thomson Summer, 1. 745. 
And the night-sparrow trills her song 
All night with none to hear. 

Bryant, Hunter’s Serenade. 

2. To pronounce with a quick vibration of the 
tongue; roll, as the sound of r. 
trill 2 (tril), n. [= F. trillc = It. trillo ; from 
the verb.] 1. A quavering, tremulous sound ; 
a rapid, trembling series or succession of tones ; 
a warbling. 

Within my limits lone and still 
The blackbird pipes in artless trill. 

T. Wart on, Inscription in a Hermitage. 

2. In music , same as shale, 5; also, formerly, 
the effect now called the vibrato. 

I have often pitied, in a winter night, a vocal musician, 
and have attributed many of his trills and quavers to the 
coldness of the weather. Steele, Tatler, No. 222. 

In arioso trills and graces 
Ye never stray. 

But gravissimo, solemn basses 

Ye hum away. Bums, To J. Smith. 

3. A consonant pronounced with a trilling 

sound, as r Passing trill, in music, a melodic em- 

bellishment consisting of a rapid alternation of a prin- 
cipal tone with the next tone above.— Prepared trill. 
Sec prepare. 

trillabubt (tril'a-bub), n. See trillibub. 
trillando (tril-l&n'do), a. [It., ppr. of trillarc, 
trill; see trill 2 .'] In music , trilling. 


trilobitc 


the trillo, and found by 
Pepys, Diary, I. 198. 


Myself humming to myself . 
use that it do come upon me. 

Charming sweet at night to dream 
On mossy pillows by the trillocs 
Of a gently purling stream. 

Addison, The Guardian, No. 134. 

trilobate (tri-lo'bat or tri' lo-bat), a. [< L. Ires 
( tri -), three, + NL. lobatus, lobed: see lobatc.] 
Three -lobe cl ; having three lobes 
or foils: noting a part divided 
from the apex to the middle 
into three sections which recede 
somewhat from each other, 
trilobated (tri -16 7 ba -ted), a. 

[< trilobate + - cd 2 .] Same as 
trilobate. 



Trilobate I.caf of 
Ifotntca Leant. 
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trillibub (tril'i-bub), n. [Also trillabub; early 
mod. E. trullibubbc, trulhjbub; also in dial, trolli - 
bags , trollybags (appar. simulating bag)‘, origin 
obscure. For the form, ef. sillibub, syllabub.] 

Tripe ; figuratively, anything trifling or worth- 
less. [Prov. Eng.] 

There cannot be an ancient tripe or trillibub in the town 
but thou art straight nosing it. 

B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, i. 1. 

I forgive thee, and forget thy tricks 
And trillabubs, and will swear to love thee heartily. 

Shirley, Hyde Park, iii. 2. 

trillichan (tril'i-chan), n. [< Gael, trillcachan , 
the pied oyster-catcher.] Same as iirma. 

trillilt, v. t. [Appar. an imitative extension of 
trill 2 .] To drinlcwith a gurgling sound. [Fare.] 

In nothing but golden cups he would drinke or quadc 
It; whereas in wodden mazers and Agathocles’ earthen 
stuflfe they trillild it otf before 

Nashe, Lenten Stuffe(Harl. Misc., VI. 1GG). (Davies.) 

trilling (tril'ing), u. [< L. tres (tri-), three, + E. 

-ling 1 , after twilling (< two, twi-).] 1. One of 

three children born at the same birth. — 2. A 
twin crystal composed of three individuals. 

Also thrcchng. 

trillion (tril'yon), n. [= F. trillion = Sp. tril- 
Ion = Pg. irtliido,(. It. trilhonc , < L. tres (tri-), 
three. Cf. million.] In the original and most 
systematic sense, sometimes called English 
numeration, though of Italian origin, the third 
power of a million — a million of millions of 
millions; in the French numeration, usual in 
the United States, a thousand billions, or a mil- 
lion millions. In Italian arithmetics from the last 
quarter of the fifteenth century the words bilionc or dm'- 
linnr, trilione, guadrilione or quattrilione , quintilione, cin- 
guilionc, ovqvinquilinne, seilionc or sestilione, settilione, o( ti- 
ll one, novilione, ami decilionc occur as common abbrevia- 
tions of due volte millioni, trr volte millioni, etc. In other 
countries these words came into use much later, although 
one French writer. Nicolas Chuquet, mentions them as 
early as 14S4, in a book not printed until 1881. The Ital- 
ians had, besides, another system of numeration, proceed- 
ing by powers of a thousand. The French, who, like other 
northern peoples, took mo^t if not all their knowledge of 
modern or Arabic arithmetic from the Italians, early con- 
founded the two systems of Italian numeration, counting 
in powers of a thousand, but adopting the names which 
properly belong to powers of a million. The result has 
been that the names billion, trillion, etc., have, owing to 
their ambiguity, been almost discarded. A triliar, or a 
thousand millions, is called a milliard by bankers, and 
when a name for a thousand milliards comes to he wanted 
it is probable that some other augmentative form will lie 
borrowed fiom the Italian or Spanish. Compare billion. 

trillionth (tril'yonth), a. and n. [< trillion + 

-th 2 .] I. a. 1. Being last in order of a series 
of a trillion. — 2. Being one of a trillion parts. 

II. n. One of a trillion parts; the quotient 
of unity divided by a trillion. 

Trillium (tril'i-um), n. [NL. (Linnrous, 1753), 
so called with ref. to the numerical symmetry in 
threes; < L. Ires (tri-), throe: sec three.] 1. A 
genus of liliaceous plants, of the tribo Mcdcolcic. 

It is characterized by a solitary flower, usually with the 
three outer segments green and herbaceous, and the three trilobite (tii'16-bit), n. [< Gr. rot ig (rni-), three, 
inner segments larger, colored, and withering-persistent. , •. »/ i i - . l Anv member of the 

There arc about 15 species, 14 of which are natives of North J a 10 oe ’ jneniDer oi uie 

,L »,« IT! — tv™. Tril obi ta : so called from tho three lobes or 


Pointed window's . . . trilobated or 
with elaborate tracery. 

Amer. Jour. Archaol., VI. 594. 

trilob ed (tri'lobd), a. [< L. tres (tri-), three, + 
E. lobe + -cd 2 .] Same as trilobate. 

Trilobita (tri-lo-bi'tji), n. pi. [NL.: see trilo- 
bitc.] An ordinal group of articulated animals 
which existed in the Paleozoic period, and have 
been extinct since the close of the Carbonifer- 
ous ; tho trilo- 
bites. See trilo- 
bitc. The name is 
fixed, but. Lhe taxo- 
nomic value of the 
group has been dis- 
cussed, and its sys- 
tematic position 
much disputed. It 
lias usually been con- 
sidered crustacean, 
sometimes arachni- 
dan, and again inter- 
mediate between 
these classes. The 
Trilobita are obvious- 
ly related to the Eu- 
rypterida (see cut 
there), and it is con- 
ceded by all that their 
nearest living repre- 
sentatives are the 
horseshoe-crabs ( Li - 
mulid/c). Their rela- 
tionship with isopods 
has been specially 
noted by various nat- 
uralists, and they 
have even been in- 
cluded in Isopoda. or 
located between that 
order and Phyllojioda, 
and in other ways re- 
ferred to the entomos- 



Diagram of Oa/inatnfn, showing struc- 
ture of Trilobtta. 

/ 1 , head, or cephalic shield ; /?, thorax 
or « arapacc ; C, abdomen or pyguhutn ; 
- -argmal band or border of the cepha- 
mb; : 


lie hm?>; 2, marginal groove, internal to 
i ; 3, occipital segment , 4, glabellum . 
iviiuu iv uivvuwiiiwo- 5 . ffreat or genal suture ; 6, eye ; 7. axis 
tr'U'ons or edrionh- or tcrguin; 8, plcuron ; 9. tergal part of 
iracous r * I ny-L'idium; 10, pleural part of pygidium : 
thalmous (tetradcca- fixed gena; d, movable gena; ^r.gcnai 
pod) crustaceans. Of angle, 
late a subclass of 

crustaceans, named Gigantostraca and Pal/eocarida , has 
been characterized to include the TnlobVa with the eu- 
rypterids and limulids. (See also Mcrnstomata (c).) The 
known forms of Trilobita arc very numerous. Also, rarely 
and more correctly, Trilobita'. 


America; 2 occur in Asia from the Himalayas to Japan. 
They arc singular and attractive plants with a short, thick, 
ilcshy rootstock (see cut under rhizome) producing a low 
unbranched erect stem terminated by a whorl of three 
broad deep-green leaves, each with three to five nerves, 
and also finely netted-veined. From their center rises the 
sessile or pediccllcd flower, either reddish, purple, white, 
or greenish, with a largo three-celled and three- to six- 
angled ovary bearing three slender spreading stigmas, and 
becoming In fruit an ovoid reddish berry. The contrast 
presented by the colored petals and prominent green sep- 
als is an unusual one in the order, hut it disappears in 
T. Gavanianum and in T. I'iridcsccns (now esteemed a va- 
riety of T. sessile), in which the perianth-segments are all 
colored alike. I hey arc known by the generic name, and 
as three-leafed nightshade, the white species also as wake- 
robin, white bath, birthraot . and in the West as wood-lily. 
T. crcclum, the purple trilliinn, a strong-scented species, 
is also known locally as Indian balm, Indian shamrock, and 
nose-bleed. Of the 7 species in the northeastern United 
States, 3 produco white and 3 dull-purple flowers; in one, 
T. crylhrocarpum, the painted trillium, the white petals 
are beautifully marked with deep-red lines. Two species 
of North Cm o\ina, T. pusiUum ami T. stylosum , bear respec- 
tively flesh-colorcd and rose-colored flowers. The large 
handsome wh’te petals turn rose-color in T. grandiflorum 
of the Eastern and Central States, and in its Californian 
representative, T. oral am; in other species they commonly 
turn greenish. T. sessile, the only species extending across 
the continent, is remarkable for its closely sessile flower ; 
T. cernuum, for its nodding peduncle; and T.petiolatum, 
of Oregon, for its extremely short stem. Sec cuts under 
rhizome and wake-robin. 

2. [/. <-.] A plant of the above genus. 

A very' pretty flower which we began to meet well up on 
the mountain-side was the painted trillium, the petals 
white, veined with pink. 

J. Burroughs, The Century, XXXVI. G13. 
Trillium family, a group of liliaceous plants including 
Trillium, formerly classed as an order TriUiacete, now as 
a tribe Mcdcolerc. 

trillo (tril'o), 11 . [< It. trillo. trill : see trill 2 , ».] 
Same as trill 2 . Blount, Glossograpkia (1G56), 


main divisions of the body — cephalic, thoracic, 
and abdominal. See Trilobita. Trilobites arc of 
much popular ns well as scientific interest; some of them 
occur in profusion in Paleozoic formations, and trilobites 
as a group are among: the longest and most widely known 
of fossils, not yet entirely divested of a problematical char- 
acter. In the Linnean system all of the few forms then 
known were considered one species named Entomolithus 
jmradoxus, and a sort of likeness to chitons caused La- 
treille to range these organisms near those mollusks. 
Trilobites are the most characteristic fossils of their class 
throughout the Paleozoic rocks. More than 500 species 
have been described, and upwaid of 70 gencia have been 
named and referred to several higher groups. Upward 
of 300 species, of about 60 genera, mostly of the Cambrian 
and Silurian, are described as British; 350 species, of 42 
genera, arc recorded fiom the lower Paleozoic rocks of Bo- 
hemia; the Devonian forms are comparatively few; and 
the series closes with some small Carboniferous species, 
mostly of two genera. The oldest genus is named Aynos- 
tus. Some of the trilobites arc of comparatively gigan- 
tic size, as species of Paradoxidcs, 2 feet long. An ordi- 
nary trilobite, a species of Dalmanites, is figured above. 
The body of a trilobite is generally of a flattened oval fig- 
ure, whose upper side presents, besides the obvious trans- 
verse division into three parts, a median longitudinal ele- 
vation from one end to the other. The head, composed 
of several coalesced segments, and presenting certain su- 
tures, constitutes a cephalic shield rounded in front, with 
an axial raised section, the glabellum, on each side of 
which are large compound eyes (not unlike those of the 
horseshoe-crab), and whose lateral limbs or borders are 
prolonged backward to a varying distance on each side of 
the thorax (in some cases produced beyond all the rest of 
the body). The second division of the body consists of a 
varying number (up to twenty-six) of separate thoracic 
segments, which were more or less freely movable upon 
one another, so that some trilobites could roll themselves 
up in a ball, like a sowbug (isopod) of the present day. 
The raised axis of the thoracic division is the tergum, and 
parts on each side of it are the pleura. The third division 
of the body is the abdomen or pygidium, of a variable 
number (up to twenty-eight) of segments, in general re- 



trilobite 

sembling the thoracic segments, and with an axial raised 
portion, but united together. Of the under surface of a 
trilobite almost nothing was known until recently, and 
much still remains to be accurately determined. A well- 
developed lip-plate or hypostome had been recognized, 
but nothing further was known until 1870, when the un- 
der side of a species of Asaphus, showing indistinct appen- 
dages, was described by Billings. Other investigators have 
pursued this subject, by means of sections of fossils, with 
the result of showing the presence of articulated appen- 
dages, or legs, and of other organs regarded as gills. The 
embryology of trilobites, so far as known, agrees most 
nearly with what has been accurately determined in the 
case of the horseshoe-crab. What may be inferred of the 
mode of life of trilobites is that probably their habits were 
like those of these crabs.— Dudley trilobite, a common 
name of the trilobite Calymenc blumcnbachi: so called 
from its abundance in the vicinity of Dudley, England, 
trilobitic (tri-lo-bit'ik), a. [< trilobite + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to trilobites ; having the char- 
acter of trilobites or affinity with thorn ; con- 
taining? trilobites, as geological strata, 
trilocular (tri-lok'u-ljir), a. [< L. tres { tri -), 
three, + loculus, cell," + -nr 3 .] Having tkroo 
cells or compartments. Specifically — (a) In lot., 
having three oells or loculi: noting a pericarp, (5) In 
anat. and zool., having three loculi, compartments, or 
chamberlets : ns, the trilocular heart of a reptile. Also 
triloculatc. 

triloculate (tri-lok'u-lfit), a. [< L. Ires (tri-), 
throe, + loculus , coll, + -ate*.] Sarao ns tnlocu- 
la r. 

trilogy (tril'o-ji), n. [= F. trilogic, < Gr. rgi- 
/o)/a, a scries of three tragedies, < rpfif (r/w-), 
three, + a tale, story, narrative, speech, 

< llyeiv, say, tell: sec logos, and of. -ology.] 
Originally, in the Greek drama, a series of three 
tragedies, each forming a complete part or 
stage in a historical or poetical narrative; 
hence, any literary, dramatic, or operatic work 
consisting of a sequence of three parts, each 
complete and independent save in its relation 
to the general thome. Thus, the name trilogy is 
given to Shakspcro’s “Henry VI.," and to Schiller’s “ Wal- 
lenstein.” 

Trilophodon (tn-lof'o-don), ». [NL. (Falcon- 
er), < Gr. rpr/f ( rpt -). three, + ridge, 

crest, + odof-f (otforr*) = E. tooth,"] A genus 
of mastodons whose molar tooth have crests in 
three rows. Seo Mastndontnuc. 
trilophodont (tri-lof'o-dont), a. [< NL. Tri- 
lophodon(t-).] Ha ving tliree crests, as the tooth 
of certain mastodons; belonging or related to 
the genus Trilophodon, 

trilost (tri'lost), ». [Corn, tnlo^t, < tri (= W. 
tri), three, + lost (= \V. Host), tail.] A term 
occurring only in the name cardinal trilost , used 
locally in Cornwall for a sting-ray ( Trygon pas- 
tniaca) having two spines on the tail, 
triluminart (tri-hVmi-niir), a. [< L. tre s (tri-), 
three, + lumen (-in-), light, + -ar^, Cf. ML. 
tnluminarc , a candlestick with three branches.] 
Having three lights, Baiky, 1727. 
triluminoust (tri-lu'mi-nus), a. [< L. trcs(tn-), 
three, 4- lumen (-in-), light, 4* -ous.] Same as 
triinminar, Bailey, 1727. 
trim (trim), a. [Early mod. E. also trillion, 
trym , trymme; an altered form, after the verb, 
of *trum,(. ME. trum (only in comp, mtstrum , nn- 
trnm), < AS. trum, firm, strong, = OLG. trim, in 
tlio dcriv. bctnmmed, betnmmd, decked, trim- 
mod, adorned, (rim mice , an affected, overdressed 
person; root unknown.] If. Firm; strong. 

It taketh no rote in a briery place, ne in marlce, nether 
in the sande that fleeteth aw aye, but it rcqmrcth a pure, 
a trymme , and a substaunciall giounde. 

J. Udall, On Jns. i. 

2. In good order or condition ; properly dis- 
posed, equipped, or qualified ; good ; excellent ; 
fine: often used ironically. 

Thirteen© trim barkes throughlle furnished and ap- 
pointed with good mariners and men of warre. 

Ilolinshcd, Chron., Edw. III., an. 1372. 
I, be Gis, twold be trim wether, 

And if it were not for this mist. 

Manage of Witt and Wisdomc. (Xarcs, under gis.) 
A trim exploit, a manly enterprise, 

To conjure tears up in a poor maid’s eyes 
With jour derision * Shak., 31 N. !)., iii. 2. 157. 

The Dr. gave us a sermon this morning, in an elegant 
and trim discourse on the 39th Psalm. 

Evelyn , To Dr. Ilcntley. 

3. Neat; spruce; smart. 

I will make thee trim 

With flowers and garlands that wore meant for him. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, iil. 1 
He put his hand around her waste 
Soe small, bo tight, and trim. 

Robin Ilood And the Tanner's Daughter (Child’s Ballads, 

[V- 335) 

But there were trim, cheerful villages, too, with a nc.it 
or handsome parsonage and gray church set in the midst. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, Int. 

trim (trim), adv. [Early mod. E. also trimme; 

< trim, «.] In a trim manner; trimly. 
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Young Adam Cupid, he that shot so trim, 

When King Cophetua loved the beggar-maid ! 

Shak., R. and J., ii. 1. 13. 

trim (trim), v , ; pret. and pp. trimmed , ppr. 
trimming. [Early mod. E. also trimme, trymme; 
< ME. trillion, trymen, trumcn, < AS. trymian , 
trymman, make firm, strengthen, also set in 
order, array, prepare, < trum, firm, strong: see 
trim, «.] I. trans . 1. To set in order; put in 
order; adjust; regulate; dispose. 

Bcyng ryght wery of that Jomey, ffor the bestysthat we 
rode vpon (were] ryght weke and ryght simple, and evyll 
trymed to Jomey with. 

Torkington , Dinrie of Eng. Travcll, p. 55. 

Andrea Bragndino . . . had charge on that part of the 
castle, . . . trimming and digging out new Unnckcrs for 
the better defence of the Arsenal!. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 1. 122. 
Back to my lonely home retire, 

And light my lamp, and trim my fire. 

Scott, Marmion, ii., Int. 

You don’t care to be better than a bird trimming its 
feathers, and pecking about after what pleases it. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, x. 

2. Kant., to adjust or balance, as a ship or 
boat, by distributing the weight of the lading 
so equally that it shall sit well on the water. A 
vessel is said to be trimmed by the head or by the stern 
respectively when the weight is so disposed as to make it 
draw more water toward the head than toward the stern, 
or tlio reverse. 

With all hands she did lighten her sterile, and trimme 
her head. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 4 -IS. 

My old friend . . . seated himself, and trimmed the boat 
with his coachman, who, being a very sober man, always 
serves for ballast on these occasions. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 3S3. 

Trim the Boat and sit quiet, stem Charon rcply’d. 

Prior, Bibo and Charon. 

3. To fit out; equip; furnish, especially with 
clothes; hence, to dress; deck: sometimes with 
up or forth. 

The Hartc, vice ndmirallc, with the l’auncc and Sir An- 
drew© Dudley, being but single manned, bad a greatc con- 
flict© w ith three Scottishc shlppes, becyng double manned 
nnd trimmed with ordinnuncc. l’abyan , Chron., an. 1540. 

Trimm’d like a jounkcr prancing to his love. 

Shak., 3 Hen VI., ii. 1. 24. 

See, the jolly clerk 
Appears, trimm’d like a rufllan. 

Ford, Perkin Warbcck, iii. 4. 

4. Specifically, to embellish with ornaments; 
decorate, ns with ribbons, fringe, etc. 

Who rcades Plutarchs cythcr historic or philosophy, 
shall 11 ml© hec trymmeth both theyr garmonts with gards 
of Poesle Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for I’octrie, p. 59. 

Tlio Lady Majorca* was dressed in green velvet, lined 
with white satin, trimmed with gold fiinge nnd a border 
of Brussels lace. Fir el Year of a Silken Reign, p. 09. 

5. To reduce to a neat or orderly state, as by 
clipping, paring, pruning, lopping, or otherwise 
removing superfluous or disfiguring parts. 

I trymme, as a man dothc his hcarc or his busshc. . . . 
Tnwnne mj busshc, barber, for I intend© to go nmongest 
huljcs to day. Palsgrave, p. 702. 

Bcforo I went to bed, the barber come to trim me and 
w ash me, nnd so to bed, in order to my being clean to-mor- 
row. Pcpys, Diary, I. 187. 

She inquired when the gardener was to come nnd trim 
the borders. Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, vii. 

6. To cut off in the process of bookbinding: said 
of the ragged edges of paper or the bolts of book- 
sections. — 7. To remove by clipping, pruning, 
or paring; lop or cut: with off or away: as, to 
trim off shoots from a hedge. — 8. In carp., to 
dress, as timber; mako smooth; fit. — 9. To re- 
buke; reprove sharply; also, to beat; thrash: 
sometimes indelicately applied to a woman. 
Compare nntrimmed, 2. [Colloq.] 

An sho would be cool’d, sir, let the soldiers trim her. 

Fletcher (and another), False One, ii. 3. 

Sob ! Sir Anthony trims my master : he is afraid to reply 
to Ills fnthcr— then vents his spleen on poor Fag. 

Sheridan, The Rivals, ii. 1. 

10. To spend or waste in trimming: with away. 
See II. 

Ho who would hear what cv’rv fool cou’d say, 

Would never fix his thought, but trim bis time array. 

Dryden. 

Rough-trimmed, having only the piotnullng parts of 
leaves cut off, but not cut smooth : said of the edges of 
books.— To trim the Shore, to follow the shore closely : 
said of a school of llsh.— To trim the yards or sails, to 
brace the yards so that the wind will strike the sails at the 
suitable angle. — To trim up, to put in order ; arrange ; 
garnish, as a costume or any part of it. — Trimmed edges, 
the edges of hooks w I lose leaves arc cut olf smoothly. =Syn. 
1. To arrange. — 3 nml 4. To adorn, garnish, array, trick 
out. 

ii. intrans. To keep an even bahmeo; hold 
a middle course or position, especially in a con- 
test between parties, so as to seem to inclino 
to neither, or to both aliko: from tlio nautical 
meaning. Seo I., 2. 
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He commends Atticus for his Trimming, and Tully for 
his Cowardise, and speaks meanly of the Bravery of Cato. 

Jeremy Collier , Short View' (ed. 1G9S), p. 195. 
ne trimmed, as he said, as the temperate zone trims be- 
tween intolerable heat and intolerable cold — as a good 
government trims between despotism and anarchy — as a 
pure church (rims between the errors of the Papists and 
those of the Anabaptists. Macaulay, Sir W. Temple. 
To trim sharp ( naut .), to haul up to the wind, and brace 
the yards sharp. 

The next Morning we again trimm'd sharp, and made 
the best of our way to the Lobos de la Mar. 

Dampier, Voyages, I. 145. 

trim (trim), n. [< trim, v.] 1. Adjustment; or- 
der; condition; arrangement. 

And tooke them in the trim 
Of an encounter. Chapman, Iliad, v. 565. 

Ere dusk fires were lit up stairs and below', the kitchen 
was in perfect trim ; Hannah and I were dressed, and all 
w r as in readiness. Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xxxiv. 

2. Naut., the state of a ship, or of her cargo, 
ballast, spars, etc., with reference to her fitness 
for sailing. 

A nobler ship did never swim, 

And you shall see her in full trim: 

I'll set, my friends, jo do you honor, 

Set every inch of sail upon her. 

Wordsworth, The Wagoner, ii. 
We . . . prepared to get everything in trim for a long 
stay. R. II. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 301. 

When they had trimmed, but not yet with the capstan, 
Arents called to the captain, who returned an answer im- 
plying that the ship had come up again, and that the trim 
as it was would serve. W. C. Russell, Death Ship, xxiii. 

3. Modo of appearance or equipment; guise; 
garb; especially, the becoming or prescribed 
mode of dross, ornament, otc. ; the fashion ; full 
dress; of a ship, full sail. 

I’d court Bellona in her horrid trim, 

As if she were a mistress. 

Massinger, Bondman, i. 1. 
Uncomb’d bis locks, and squalid his attire, 

Unlike the trim of love and gay desire. 

Dryden, I*al. and Arc., i. 540. 
“First wc must put you in trim.” “In trim /"said Mor- 
ton, “what do you mean?” “Why, we must put on these 
rough bracelets [handcuffs].’’ Scott, Old Mortality, xii. 
4f. Dress; trapping; ornament. 

Death himself in nil his horrid trims. 

Fletcher, Bonduca, iv. 3. 
Virtue, though in rags, may challenge more 
Than vice set oir with all the trim of greatness. 

Massinger, Bondman, v. 3. 

5. Nature; character; sort; stamp. 

And they 

Did nil that men of their own trim 
Are wont to do to please their whim. 

Shelley, Tctcr Bell the Third, iv. 
“Why, kings arc kittle cattle to shoe behind, as we say 
in the north.” replied the Duke; “but his wife knows his 
trim, and I lmve not the least doubt that the matter is 
quite certain.” Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxxviii. 

6. In carp., tlio visible woodwork or finish of 
a house, ns the base-hoards, door- and window- 
casings, etc. 

No wood having been used in construction except for 
floors, doors, and trim. 

Xnv York Evening Post, April 14, 1SS4. 
Out of trim, not in good order; not evenly balanced : 
specifically said of a vessel with reference to uneven stow- 
age of her cargo.— Trim Of the masts (naut.), the posi- 
tion of the masts in regard to the ship and to one another, 
as near or distant, far forward or aft, upright or raking. 

trimacular (tri-mak'u-liir), a. [< L. tres (tri-), 
three, + macula, spot, 4- -«r 3 .] Same as tri- 
macula ted. Bn eye. Diet. 
trimaculated (tri-mak'u-ln-ted), [< L. ires 
(tri-), three, + macula, spot, + -ate 1 + -cd~. 
Cf. trammel.] Marked with three spots. 

Trimaculated Wrasse ; ... On each side of the lower 
part of the back flu were two large spots, and between the 
lln and the tail another. 

Pennant, Brit. Zohl. (ed. 1776), III. 248. 

trimastigate (tri-mas'ti-gfit), a. [< Gr. rpeic 
{rpt-), three, + prior/? {/tetany-), whip, scourge, 
+ -ntc 1 .] Having three flagella, as an infuso- 
rian ; triflagollato. 

trimembral (tri-mera'brnl), a. [< LL. trimcni- 
hris (> Sp. It. trimcmbrc), having tlireo sets of 
limbs, triplo-membered, < L. tres {tri-), three, 
+ membrum, member: see member.’] Having 
or consisting of three members, 
trimenstret, «• [JIB. trymenstre for *trimcstrr, 
< L. trimestris, of three mouths: see trimester.] 
Trimestrinl; specifically, ripening three months 
after sowing. 

Trymenstre seede in crtlie is nowc to strie. 

ralladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. Cl. 

trimensual (tii-raen'Ru-al), a. [< L. Ires (tri-), 
tlireo, + mensis, mouth: seo mcnsual. ] Hap- 
loning every tlireo months, 
rimera (trim'o-rii), u.pl. [NL., noufc. pi. of 
* tri merits: see Dimerous.] In entom.: (a) A 
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division o£ Colcopicra, including tliose beetles 
whose tarsi hare normally throe joints apiece. 
Also called Fscudotrimcra. See cut under lady- 
bird. Compare Tetramcra and Fcntamcra, and 
soe tarsal system (under tarsal ). (b) A section of 
the hymenoptcrous family Chalcididas, includ- 
ing the forms with throe-jointed tarsi. They 
all belong to the subfamily Tricliogrammina;. 
Sec cut under Tricliogramma. Forster, 1S5G. 
trimeran (trim'e-ran), a. and n. [< trimer-ous 
+ -an.'] I. «. In entom., same as trimcrous,2. 

II. n. A trimerous insect; any member of 
the Trimera, in either sense, 
trimerite (trim'e-rlt). n. [< Gr. rpipepfa hav- 
ing three parts*(see trimerous), + -/h 2 .] A 
rare mineral consisting of the silicates of beryl- 
lium, manganese, and calcium, it occurs in pris- 
matic crystals of hexagonal form, but shown optically to 
be twins of three triclinic individuals. It. is intermediate 
in form between the manganese silicate (tepliroite) arid 
the beryllium silicate (plicnacitc), and is also related to 
the latter in form. 

trimerous (trim'o-rns), a- [< NL. ‘•tnmrrus, 
< Gr. rpi/tcpi/r, having three parts, tripartite, 
threefold, < rpele (rpi~), three, + pepoc, a part.] 

1. In lot., of three members; having the parts 
or members three in each cycle. Frequently 
mitten 3 -morons . — 2. In entom . : (a) Divided 
into tlireo joints; having threo segments, as the 
tarsus of a beetle, thus: ->=K 2 rA (b) Having the 
tarsi normally three-jointed, as a beetle ; of or 
pertaining to the Trimera. Also trimeran . — 
Trimerous thorax, a thorax distinctly divided into three 
rings, as in most Mcuroptcra. Kirby. 

trimester (trl-mes'tfer), n. [= F. 1rimestrc=z Sp. 
It. trimestre, < L. trimestris, of three months, < 
tres ({»•/-), three, + mensis, month: see month. 
C£. semester.] A term or period of threo months. 
Imp. Diet. 

fcrimestral (tri-mes'tral), a. [< L. trimestris 
(see trimester ) 4- -al.] " Same ns trimcstrial. 
Diurnal, hebdomadal, monthly or trimcstral. 

Southey, The Doctor, cev. 

trimestrial (tri-mes'tri-al), a. [< L. trimestris 
(see trimester) + -til.] " Of or pertaining to 
a trimester; occurring every threo months; 
quarterly. Imp. Diet. 

trimetallic (trf-me-tnl'ik), a. [< Gr. rpc/f (rpi-), 
three, + /itra/./.or, metal: seo metallic.] Per- 
taining to or involving the use of three metals, 
as in currency. [Rare.] 

The metal coinage system of the world is not therefore 
mono-metallic, nor bi metallic, but trhinctallic. 

Contemporary Itev., LI I. 812. 

trimeter (trim'c-ter), a. and n. [= F. trimetre 
= It. trimetro, < L. t rimetrus , < Gr. rpi/terpoc, 
containing three measures, < rptig (rpi-), three, 
4- perpov, measure.] I. a . In pros., consisting 
of three measures, especially of three iambic 
measures. 

II. ?i. In pros,, a verse or period consisting 
of three measures. A trochaic, iambic, or nnapestic 
trimeter consists of three dipodics (six feet); a trimeter of 
other rhythms is a hexapody, or period or six feet. The 
name is Bpeciflcaily given to the iambic trimeter, 

regularly with pcnthemimeral or heplithcmimcral cesura. 
This is the usual verse of the dialogue of the ancient Greek 
drama. 

trimetliylamine (tri-meth'il-am-in), n. [< tri- 
+ methyl + amine.] A substituted ammonia 
in which the threo hydrogen atoms are re- 
placed by methyl, ^( 0113 ) 3 . It is prepared from 
herring-brine, or more commonly from a waste product 
of the beet-sugar manufacture, and is a volatile liquid 
soluble in water, and having a penetrating flBh-likc odor. 
It has been used In medicine for the treatment of rheu- 
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Who knows but whnt I might have yielded to the law of trimorphic (tri-mor'fik), a. [< trimorph-OUS + 
nature, that, thorough trimmer of balances? -ic.1 Same as trimorphous. Darwin. 

if. d. Biackmore, Loma Doone, 1 . trimorphism (tri-mor'fizm), It. [< trimorph-ous 
( c ) One who finishes with trimming; one who decorates ^ sm ^ In crystal, the property of crys- 
or embellishes ; as, a coat-trimmer; a bonnet-trimmer. ( 0 ) ... • + -i* « fuTidnmPTitnllvilifferent forms. 

One who cuts, clip’s, prunes, or pares; specifically, in old 

one f 01 tn it is the mineial octaliedrite or anatase; m an- 


use, a barber. 

At the going out of the halls which belong to the ladies’ 
lodgings were the perfumers and trimmers, through whose 
hands the gallants past when they were to visit the ladies. 

Urquharl, tr. of llabelais, i. 55. 

(e) A tool used for clipping, pruning, or paring : as, a nail- 
trimmer; a wick -trimmer i specifically, a knife or cutting- 
tool of various fotms for trimming the edges of photo- 
gi aplis previous to mounting them on cardboard ; also, a 
form of paper-cutter used in bookbinding for trimming 
the edges ot books. 

Wheel print trimmers, which cut clean edges much bet- 
ter than do knives. The Enyinccr, LXVII. 298. 

2. One who does not openly incline to either 
side in a contest between parties; hence, one 
who tries to curry favor with both or with all 
parties; a time-server. The name was originally 
given, in English politics, to a party which followed the 
Marquis of Halifax, during the period from about 1GS0 to 
lf/)0, in trimming between the Whigs and the Tories. 

The innocent word trimmer signifies no more than this: 

That if men are together in a boat, and one part of thecorn- 
p in) should weigh it down on one side, another would 
make it lean down as much to the contrary; it happens 
there is a third opinion, of those who conceive it would 
do as well if the bout went even without endangering the 
passengers , „ 

Marquis of Halifax, Character of a Trimmer , I*ref. 

He who pcrsevcies in error without flinching gets the 
credit of boldness and consistency, while he who wavers 
in seeking to do what is right gets stigmatized as a trim- 
mer Jrviny, Knickerbocker, p. 270. 

3. In arch., a piece of timber inserted in a 
roof, floor, wooden partition, or the like to 
support the ends of any of the joists, rafters, 
etc. See cut under joist . — 4. One who chas- 
tises or reprimands; a sharp, severe person; trimtramt (trim'tram), 


Darwin. 
three distinct 


a strict disciplinarian; also, that by which a 
reprimand or chastisement is administered; 
lienee, in general, something decisive; a set- 
tler. [Colloq.J 

I will show you Ills last opiatic, and the scroll of my an- 
8 wer — egad, it is a trimmer ! Scott, Antiquary, xi. 

You’ve been spelling some time for the rod, 

And \our jacket shall know l*m a Trimmer. 

Hood, Trimmer's Exercise. 
Bent trimmer, tailors’ shears bent at the handle to fa- 
cilitate the work of cutting cloth on a table, 
trimming (trim'ing), n. [Verbal n. of trim, t’.J 

1. The act of one who trims, in any sense. 
Sudden death . . . hath in it great inconveniences acci- 
dentally to men’s estates, to the settlement of families, to 
the culture and trimming of souls. 

Jcr. Taylor , Holy Dying, iv. 5. 
AH the trimming he has used towards the court and No- 
bles has availed him nothing. 

Jefferson, To John Jay (Jefferson’s Correspondence, II. 48 1 ). 

2. Specifically, a dressing; a sharp scolding; 
a drubbing or thrashing. [Colloq.] 

Young Broughton . . - was again himself, rude and fa- 
miliar ; while his mouth was wide 'distended into a broad 
grin at hearing his aunt give the beau such a trimming. 


other, rutile; in a third, brookite. 

2. In biol., existence under three distinct forms. 
It is not rare among insects. 

There are, also, cases of dimorphism and trimorphism , 
both with animals and plants. Thus, Mr. Wallace . . . 
has shown that the females of certain species of butter- 
flies, in the Malayan archipelago, regularly appear under 
two or even thtce conspicuously distinct forms, not con- 
nected by intermediate varieties. 

3. In hot., the occurrence of 
forms of flowers or other parts 
upon the same plant, or upon 
plants of the same species. 

In trimorphous flowers there are 
three sets of stamens and pistils, 
which may be called respectively 
long-, middle-, and short-length, 
and in which the pollen from the 
long stamens is capable of fertilizing 
only the long-styled forms, the mid- 
length stamens the mid-styled, etc. 

Compare dimorphism, and see heter- 
ogonovs trimorphism, under hetcrogo - 
nous. 

trimorphous (tri-mor'fus), a. 

[< Gr. Tpi/topijioc, having three 
forms, < rpeic, rpta (see trt -), 
three, + pop$y, form.] Of or Iotmi rj 
pertaining to, or characterized «yi=d form; 
by, trimorphism; having three Ji 1 ,. removed; 
distinct forms. 

Some substances are stated to be even trimorphous, that 
is, they crystallize in three different systems. 

IT. A Miller, Diem, of Cliem., I. ill. 4. 

[A varied redupli- 



Trimorphism in Flowers 
of Ly thrum Saticana. 

a, the long styled 
form ; b> the intermedi- 
ate form ; c, the short- 
U J, style, 
and corolla 


cation of insignificant syllables ; cf. flimflam, 
whim wham.] A trifle; an absurdity; a piece 
of folly or nonsense. Smollett, Sir Lancelot 
Greaves, xiii. 

Our consciences, now quite unclogged from the fear ot 
bis (the rope's] vain teiTiculaments and rattle-bladders, 

and from the fondness of bis trimlrams and gugatvs. 

Patton (Arbors Eng. Garner, III. <0). 

Trinrarti (tri-mor'ti), n. [Skt. trimurti, < tri, 
three, + nuirti, shape.] The name of e Inter 
Hindu triad or trinity, Brah- 
ma, Vishnu, and Siva, viewed 
as an inseparable unity. The 
sectaries of Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva respectively make their god 
the original and supreme deity; 
but considered in their connection 
Brahma is the creating, Vishnu the 
preserving, and Siva the destroying 
principle of the deity, while Trimurti 
ro ,.. is the philosophical or theological 
lr ’ • unity which combines the three sep- 

arate forms in one self-existent be- 
The Trimurti is represented 



man's” Hindu Mythol 
ogy." 


ing. - - . 

symbolically as one body with three heads, Vishnu at the 

.... ....... ,, ... right, Siva at the left, and Brahma in the middle. 

Mia Burney, Evelina, xlvu. £ r j m y ar j an (trim-i-a'ri-nn), a. and it. [< Gr. 
. Anythingusodfordocorationorfinish; anor- -p t (j-pi-), three, + pvi, a muscle, + -aria n.] 


nnmontnl fitting of any sort : usually in the plu- 
ral: as, the trimmings of a harness or of a hat. 

His sheepskin gown had a broad border of otter fur. and 
on his head was a blue cloth cap with sable trimmings. 

The Century, XLI. C02. 


I, a. Having three muscular impressions or 
ciboria on the inner surface of the shell, as a 
bivalve mollusk ; correlated with monomyarian, 
dimyarian , etc. 

II. ??. A trimyarian bivalve. 

4. Hence, any accessory or accompaniment: trina.1 (tri'rial), a. [< LL. trinalis , < L. trim , 


matism. 

trimetric (ttf-met'rik), a. [< Gr. rpiycrpog, con- 
taining three measures (see trimeter), + -fc.] 

1. Same as trimeter. Jmer . Jour . Philol., X. trimming-board (trim'ing-bord). 


usually in the plural. [Colloq.] 

Whenever I ask a couple of dukes ana a marquis or so 
to dine with me, I set them down to a piece of beef, or a 
leg of mutton and trimmings. 

Thackeray , Book of Snobs, xx. 

Champion, by acclamation of the College heavy-weights, 
luoad -shouldered, hull-neckcd, square-jawed, six feet and 
trimmings. 0. 11’. Holmes, Professor, iii. 

A Hat 


224. — 2. In crystal ., same as orthorhombic, 2. 
trimetrical (tri-raot'ri-kal), a. [< trimetric + 
-ah'] Same as trimeter. Imp. Diet. 
trimly (trim'll), adv. [< trim + -ty 2 .] In a 
trim manner; neatly; finely; well. 

To ioyne learnyng with cumlie exercises, Conto Bal de- 
fter Cftstiglfonc, in his booke, Cortegiane, doth trimlie 
tcache. Ascham, The Scholemastcr, p. GO. 

This spruce young guest, so trimly drest. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 227. 

trimmer (trim'er), n. _ [< trim + -cr 1 .] 1. One 
who or that which trims, in any sense of the 
word, (a) One who arranges or disposes; ono who puts 
or keeps in place : as, a grain -trimmer. 

The coal handling plant. . . may be resolved into three 
parts : The elevators, which discharge the boats, empty- 
ing them of their cargo ; the trimmers, which take the 
coal from the elevators and deposit it upon the heaps; 
and finally the reload cn?. Sci. Amcr., N. S., LXH. 2G0. 
(b) One who adjusts as to poise or balance, 
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three each, threefold, triple : see trine.] Three- 
fold; triple. . 

There is a trinall kinae 
Of sccminp good religion, yet I flnde 
But one io be embrac’d, which must be drawne 
From Papist, Piotestant, or ruritane. 

Times’ fl'hietlc (E. E. T. S.), p. 10. 

That far-beaming blaze of majesty, 

Wherewith he wont at Heaven’s high council-table 
To sit the midst of Trinal Dllity, 

He laid aside. Milton, Nativity, 1. 11. 

trinary (tri'na-ri), a. [< ML. ‘‘trinarius (equiv._ 
to L. tcrnariiis: see ternary), < L. trini, three 
each, threefold : see trine.] Consisting of three 
parts, or proceeding by threes ; ternary.— Trina- 
ry proposition. See proportion. 


surface of hard wood on which paper is laid to 
he trimmed by the bookbinders’ knife, 
trimming-joist (trim'ing-joist), n. In carp., 
one of two joists into which the ends of a tim- 
ber trimmer are framed. See cut under joist. 

trimmingly (triln'ing-li), In the manner of ^ 

a trimmer; with or by trimming. Trincoinali-WOOd, ». Soe halmalillc. 

trimming-machine (trim'ing-ma-slien"), ». 1. trindle (trin'dl), «. [Early mod. E. also trindcl ; 

In slicct-mctal work, a lafho for forming and - - - ■ ” ■ n ’ 

finishing the odges of slieet-metal pans and 
other hollow ware. — 2. In shoe-mamif., a ma- 
chine for ornamenting and finishing the edges 
of upper-leathers. II. II, Knight. 
trimming-shear (trim'ing-sher), J 1 ._ Amachino 
for cutting the odges of mats of coir and other 
heavy material. E. H. Knight. 
trimness (trim'nos), «. The state or quality 
of being trim; compactness; neatness; snug- 
ncss. 


< ME. trinrlcl; a var. of trcndle, trundle.] 1. 
Something round or circular; a hall or hoop; a 
wheel (especially of a wheelbarrow), orthe felly 
of a wheel. [Obsolete or prov. Eng. or Scotch.] 
Ac ault! wbcelbanow, mair for token, 

Ae leg an’ baith tbe trams are broken ; 

I made a poker o’ the spin’le, 

An’ my auld mitlicr brunt the trin’le. 

Burns, The Inventory. 

2*. A taper mado of a long string of was rolled 
or wound into a coil. 
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Whether they have not removed all images, candle- 
sticks, trindels, or lolls of wax. 

Alp. Cranmcr , Articles of Visitation. 

These long strings of wax taper were not very thick, 
and instead of being cut into sizes short enough for use 
at the altar and about the church, wcie left in their one 
entire length, coiled up, how ever, into folds, so as to fonn 
what we are to understand by trinities, or rolls of wax. 
irWAtfn*, Con., iv. 7, in Rock's Chinch of our Fatheis, III. 

[i. 237, note. 

3. In bookbinding, 011 c of several pieees_of 
wood or generally metal, of this form C 
which aro put between the cords and boards to 
flatten the back and the fore edge of the book 
preparatory to cutting. 

licforc the face [of a book] is cut. it is necessary to have 
the back flattened bypnssingfrmrffcxtluough between the 
cords and the boards. L'ncyc. lirit.. IV. 43. 

trindle (trin'dl), r. ; pret. and pp. trindled , ppr. 
tnndling. [< ME. trindlcn ; a var. of treadle , 
trundle.] I. intrans. 1. To roll. 

Ills lievid trindcld on the sand. 
hen in and Gaivin, 1. 3259 (Ritson s Metr. Rom., I.). 

I tryndcll, ns a boule or a stone duthe. Je ronllc. 

Palsy rave, p. 702. 

2. To move with an easy, rolling gait; bowl; 
trundle ; trot. 

Just like the Land o' Kittlegab’s French cook, wi' his 
turnspit doggie trindliny nhint him. 

Scott . Wnvcrley, xlii. 

ii. trails’. To trundle; roll: bowl. Jamieson. 

[Obsolete or dialectal in all uses ] 

trindletailt (trin'ill-tfil), n . Same as trundle - 
tad. 

Your Dogges are trindlc-tailes and curs. 

Ileyirootl, \\ oman Killed with Kindness (\\ orks, II. 99). 

trine 1 !, r. [ME. tnnin (pret. troll, tronr), < Sw. 
trina = Dan. trine, step, tread.] I. mtrans. To 
step; go; proceed. 

Then he bowez fro his hour in to the brode hallo, . . 

Tron fio table to table A talkode a> injrthc. 

Alliterative Pveuts\ci l Morris), ii 132. 
The wenches h> in wylh . . . 1>> tbou.ij folded, . . . 

Trynnndc ay a bjje ti ot that tome neuer dorston. 

Alldcratttt Poems Moiris), ii. 97«k 

II. frans. To follow; pursue*, as a path or 
course. 

To-wardo the thnme thay truin' a tras. 

All tt era! m Poems (ed. Miiiti'), i. 1112. 

trine-t, t. [MK. trim ii for atrium, (. AS. 
ntlirhiau, touch upon, touch, < at, at, on, + 
h riu an , touch : see run For the ajihercsis, cf. 
tint, tin tv, for atm ft.] To touch: handle; fee! 
of. 

Alle liij were uih.ud) that bouede tber other stode. 
To touche bjm othei to tryne bun other to take li>m doiin 
anil graiie hjm /‘or* Ploicman (C), wi s7. 

trine 3 (trin), a. and //. [Formerly also (in her- 
aldry) tna n, triii i ; < ME. trim , tryne = F. tnn , 
trine = »Sp. I’g. It. trnio, < L. tnn ns , threefold, 
pi. tnni, tlireo by three, three each, < ins (tn-), 
three: see thru.] I. a. 1. Threefold; triple: 
ns, tiinc dimension (that is, length, breadth, 
and thickness). 

The Eternal Love and Tecs, 

That of the tryne eoinpas lonl and gjde is. 

Chauctr, Second Nun's Tale, 1 43. 

That Power, I,ou*, ami Wisdom, one in essence, but 
trine in manifestation, to .inswei the needs of oui tuple 
nature, and sntkf) the M-nto, the heart, and tile mind. 

Lmn ll. Among m> Looks, 2d mt , p. ll*k 

2. In astral., pertaining to a trine; being in 
trine. 

Why, T saw tbi*, and could have told >ou, too, 

That he hi holds hci with a trine aspect 
Here out of Sagitt.iry 

Fletcher (and others), Blood) Biuther, iv. 2. 
Trine immersion or aspersion, the immersion or 
sprinkling of a person in baptism tin ice— once in the 
name of each person of the'liimt) 

II. n. 1. A set or group of three; a trio; a 
triad. 

Appenre then O thou treble Tiinc 
Of mimhei, with the Muses nine. 

Ileyu'ood, l‘i ologucs and Epilogues (Woiks, cd 1ST 4, VI. 

13.', 1). 

A single trine of brazen tortoises. Mrs Browning. 

2. [cn/).l Specifically, tlio Trinity. 

If a good Disputant, then, in the stead 
Of finding out the Truth, w itli Tiuth 1 wrangle; 

Or, if into Viithmeticke incline. 

In studying Number, I forget the Trine. 

Ileyicood, Hierarch) of \ngil% p ISO 
The mighty Trine the tuple empire sinned. 

Drydcn, lbitamna Rediuva, 1 33 

3. In astral., the aspect of two planets distant 
from oneli other 120 degrees, or the third part 
of the zodiac. The trine was supposed to be 
a benign aspect. 

Fortunate aspects of trine and sextile. 

Ready to pour propitious influences. 

Tomkis (?), Albuinnzar, ii. 3. 
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Tlio Sun in trine to Mars “cooperates to increase prob- 
ity, industry, honour, and all laudable qualities.” 

Xadkiel's Gram, of Astrol., p. 390. 

4. In her., a group of throe, especially three 
animals, used as a bearing. 
trine 3 (triii), r, ; pret. and pp. trined , ppr. trill- 
ing. [< trine 5 , «.] I. trans. To put or join in 
the aspect of trine. 

By fortune be was now to Venus trined, 

And with stern Mars in Capricorn was join’d. 

Drydcn., Pal. and Arc., ili. 389. 

Il.f intrans. To hang: in allusion to the 
triple tree — that is, the gallows. [Old cant.J 

There be of these Rogues Curtails, wearing short cloaks, 
that will change their apparel as occasion serveth, and 
their cml is either hanging, which they call Trilling in 
their language, or die misei.ibly of the pox. 

Ilarman, Caveat for Cursctors, p. 31. 

trinely (trin'li), adv. In a threefold manner or 
measure. 

One Cod, 

In Essence One, in Person Trii ic/r/.oddc. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, 11., The Magnificence. 

trinervate (trl-ner'vut), a. [< L. tres ( tri -), 
three, + nervus , nerve, + -ate 1 .] 1. In hot., 

three-nerved; having tlireo nerves extending 
from the base to the apex: as, a trinervate leaf. 
— 2. In entam., having three nerves, nervines, 
or veins, as an insect’s wing; trinerved. 
trinerve (tri-nfcrv'), a. [< L. tres (tri-), three, 
+ nervus, nervo.] Same as trinervate. 
trinerved (tri-nervd / ), a. [< tvinerve 4- -cd-.] 
In hot. and entam., same as trinervate. 

Tringa (tring'gii), n. [NE. (Linnnms),for *Tryn- 
gas, < Or. r/mj jar, a bird, the same as tt ujwpjof 
(see Pligarguc).] 1. A genus of sandpipers, of 
the family Srolopand.v. it was foimeily very com- 
prehensive, embracing not only the sandpipeis proper, but 



nil the short-hilled siiilap mine*, including most tattlers or 
Totamnir. It is now uMrieted to Mich hum* ns the knot, 
T eunvtu *, and a h-w clo*d> rilated sandpipers, often dl*- 
trilmted in several sections as ArquaUUa, Anrylochilus, 
Pthdna, Actodmmir--, etc see sandpiper (w ith cut), also 
tuts ii mk r dunlin and stint. A few of the four-toed pirn- 
i is, ns the M|ii:itaiole, used al«o to lie placed in Trinya. 

2. [/. c.] A sandpiper, or some similar small 
wad<T. — Coot-footed tringa, a coot foot. See cut un- 
der jihalarojM'. Fdintrd *. 

Tringete (trin'je-e)» n. pi. [NL, < Trinya 4- 
-r.r.J The true sandpipers as a section of tlie 
subfamily Srolapacnur. See cuts under dunlin, 
sandf rling, s andpiptr, and .s tint. Cones, 1801. 

Tringidset (trin'ji-dG), n. pi. [XL., < Tringa 4- 
-ala.] The sandpipers regarded as a family 
apart from Scidojiacidu'. 

Tringinfe (trin-ji'ne), u. pi. [XL., < Tringa 4- 
-i/i«T.] The sandpipers ns a subfamily of Sco- 
lopand/c. 

tringine (trin'jin), a. [< Tringa 4- -na L] ITav- 
ing the character of a sandpiper; belonging to 
tho Tnnguuc or Tringa tv: distinguished from 
sralapacinc and iota nine. 

tringle (tring'gl), n. [< F. tringlc (Goneveso 
tnngnr), a curtain-rod, a lintel, reglet, OF. also 
a rod used in joiuing stones, a Hat piece of wood; 
ef. ML. tarinca, an iron pin; Gael, tarung, ta- 
rn nn, a nail.] 1. A rod upon which rings may 
run, as for a curtain; hence, by extension, as 
such rods were commonly used for supporting 
bod-curtains, the strip, bar, or tho like which 
joins the heads of high bedposts, and serves to 
support the canopy. — 2. In gun., a ribbon or 
piece of wood nailed on the sides of a t ravers- 
ing-plat form, to provent the trucks from run- 
ning ofT in tho recoil. — 3. In arch., a little 
square molding or ornament, as a listel, reglet, 
or platband. 

tringlette (tring'glot), n. [Dim. of tringle.] 
A pointed stick used for opening tho camos of 
fretwork and diamond-paued windows. IC. JI. 
Knight. 
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tringoid (tring'goid), a. [< Tringa 4* Gr. ehfof, 
form.] Kesembling the genus Tringa; like a 
sandpiper. The Thin ocori die have been s in gu - 
larly called tringoid grouse. 

Tringoides (tring-goi'doz), n. [NL. (Bonaparte, 
1831), < Tringa + Gr. tithe, form.] A genus of 
small tattlers; the spotted sandpipers. Also 
called Act it is. The common sandpiper of Europe, etc., 
is T. hypoleucus; the spotted sandpiper of America, T. 
macularius. The latter is 7 or 8 inches long; the upper 



Spotted Sandpiper (Irwgouies tnacularttts). 


parts arc Quakcr-rolor, flnely marked with black; tlie 
under parts aie white, ciowded with round black spots; 
the bill is pale-yellow, tipped with black, and the feet are 
flcsh-colorcd. This sandpiper abounds in suitable places 
throughout the United States, breeds at large in its North 
American range, and lays four eggs in a slight nest on the 
ground. It is familiatly know n as the sand-lark, peetweet 
(from its cry), and tcctcrtail, tilt vp, tip-up, from its habit 
of jetting tlie tall. 

Trinia (trin'i-ij), n. [NL. (Hoffman, 1814), 
named after Karl von Trinius (d. IS44). a bota- 
nist of St. Petersburg, and a writer upon grass- 
es.] A genus of umbelliferous plants, of the 
tribo Aminiucrr and subtribe Euamminc,r. it is 
characterized by flowers with obsolete calyx-lobes, acute 
petals, and fruit with its ridges tiaversed by conspicuous 
oil-tube*. The 7 or S species are natives of the Meditcr- 
lancan region and of tcmpciate parts of Asia. They are 
smooth branching perennials with decompound leaves, 
and usually yellow diccelous flowers in compound umbels, 
with few ra>s, and few or no bracts and braetlcts. For 
T. v uh/aris, sec honntmt. 

trinidadot, n. [So called from the island of 
Trinidad. See tobacco.] Trinidad tobacco. 

And make the fantastic Englishmen, above the rest, 
more cunning in tlie distinction of tliy roll Trinidado, 
leaf, and pudding than tlie whitest-toothed blackamoor 
in all Asia. De filer Gull's Ilombook. p. 31. 

Body o’ me! here’s the remainder of seven pound since 
yesterday — was se\ en — night. Tis your i iglit Trinidado. 

II Jonum, Every Man in his Humour, iii. 2. 

Trinitarian (trin i-tiVri-nn), n. and n. [< Trin- 
itji + I. (i. 1. Pertaining to the Trin- 

ity or to Trinitavianism; believing in the Trin- 
ity: distinguished from l'nit<iriaii.—2. Pertain- 
ing to tlie order of Trinitarians. 

At the dissolution there were eleven Trinitarian houses 
in England, (Ire in Scotland, and one ... in Iiehuul. 

Cath. Did., p S10. 

II. it. 1. One who bolievos tlie doctrine of 
the Trinity. Seo Triuiti/, ii. — 2. A member of 
a monastic order founded at the close of tlie 
twelfth century for the purpose of redeeming 
Christian captives from Mohammedans by pur- 
chase. Alsocallcd Mn th min and raicniptionist. 

Trinitarianism (trin-i-ta'ri-an-izm), it. [< Trin- 
itarian + -ism .] The doctrine of tlie Trinita- 
rians. See Triniti/, it. 

trinitrate (tri-ni'triit), n. [< tri- + nitrate .] 
A nitrate containing tlireo nitric-acid radicals. 
— Trinitrate of glyceryl. Same ns nitroyhjccrin. 

trinitrin (tri-ni'trin), n. [< tri- + nitric + -in 2 .] 
Same as nitroriljiecrin. 

trinitrobenzol (tri-m-tro-ben'zol), n. [< tri- 
+ nitric + bcu:ol.] A substance, C(-,H :! (I\Oo)g, 
prepared by tlie continued action of nitric acid 
on benzene, and convertible into picric acid by 
tlie action of a stronger oxidizing agent. 

trinity (trin'i-ti), v. [< ME. trinitec, tnjnitc , < 
OF. trinitc, P. triniti - Pr. trinitat = Sp. trini- 
(lad = Pg. trindadc = It. triniti = G. trinitat = 
AY. trindod — Ir. trionnoid = Gael, trionaid, < 
LTj. trinita(t-)s, tlio number tlireo, a triad, in 
tlieol. the Trinity (the word in all senses being 
first found in Tcrtullian), < L. trinus, threefold, 
pi. trini, tlireo by three: see trine 2 .] 1. Tlio 
condition of being tlireo ; threeness. — 2. Aset 
or group of three ; a triad; a trio; a trine. 

Tho world's gicnt trinitif. Pleasure, Protlt, and Honor. 

llogtr Williams. 

3. [<Yrp.] Tlio union of three persons — Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit — in one Godhead; the 
threefold personality of tho one divine being. 
The statements of the doctrine of the Trinity in the cieeds 
of Christendom aro the result of attempts to reconcile 
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the accepted teaching of Scripture (1), with reference to 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, that each pos- 
sesses the divine attributes, and is woithy to receive 
divine worship, and (2), as opposed to every form of 
polytheism, that there is hut one God. To harmonize 
these two propositions has been one of the problems of 
theology; and the church doctrine of the Trinity has been 
the result. The most ancient symbol in which there oc- 
curs a distinct statement of this doctrine is the Atliaim- 
sian. In which it is thus stated: “We worship one (Soil 
in Trinity, and Trinity in unity; neither confounding the 
Persons, nor dividing the substance.” The term Trinity 
is applied, however, in ecclesiastical literature to differ- 
ent philosophical explanations of the Biblical teaching. 
Some have held to a trinity of manifestation, one God re- 
vealing himself to mankind in three pci sons ; some to a 
unity of will mid a ditlereuce in other elements of be- 
ing; others, again, to a subordination, though not an in- 
feriority, of the Son to the Father, ami of the Holy spirit 
to the Father and the Son; others have attempted a mj s- 
tical explanation of the Trinity, ns, for example, the Suc- 
denborginns, who hold that “the Father, Son, mul Holy 
Spirit sue three essentials of one God, which make one, 
just as the soul, bod}', and operation make one in man"; 
while still others have used language m explanation « if 
the Trinity which makes It, as thus explained, nppionch 
tritheism— that Is, the doctrine that thete aiethueGods 
The received doctrine of the Christian church among 
Trinitarians may be fail ly stated to be that, wo aie taught 
by the Scriptures to believe that there is but one God. 
and yet three equal subjects in the one Godhead, who are 
described as persons, but that we are unable to determine 
in what sense those tluec ate scjuinte ami in w hat scn«c 
they arc united in one. 

So at his Bnpti/yuge was nlle the bool Trynyfee. 

Mandrnlte, Tra\el a , p. 101 . 

Jhesu that sjttytli yn Tn/nub . 

Blesse the fmlur that gate the. 

Octarian (td. llalliwell), 1 . 0r*S 
O holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity, three Persons and 
one God. Book of Common Prayer, Litany. 

4. A symbolical representation of the mystery 
of tlio Trinity, frequent in Christian art. One 
of the most genet al forms in which the Trinity has been 
symbolized consists of a tlguie of the Father seated on a 
throne, the head siutounded with a tiungular nimbus, or 
surmounted with a triple etoun, Christ with the ctoss in 



Trinity, 1 tie 1 Vti centun — Churrli of St Urtmin. Troyes, France 

(l-rntii X jolltt le Dm \ “Di-t. «lc 1‘An.lutccturc ") 

front, and the Holy Spirit, In the fotm of a dove, resting 
on the cross. The mystic union of the tlnec persons has 
also been py inbollzerl by various emblems or devices in 
wiiich three elements ate combined into one whole, as 
for instance, by the equilateral triangle, or a combination 
of the triangle, tin* ciicle, and sometimes tlu* tiefoil. 

5. In her,, a hearing; ooinponmlod of an orio, 
a pall, and four roundels, three at the audios 
of tho orlo whore the hands of tlio pall moot it, 
tho fourth at tlio intorsoolion of the hands of 
tlio pall. Tills j.ict umndel hears the word dew; the 
other tlirec, the wonls pater, jtliux, and sjnritu* ha net us 
respective!} ; each pari of tin* pall hears the wool e*t; each 
part of the orlo the words non Trinity ring, a 
finger-ring decorated with tluec very pi onijncut and ein- 
phasized bos.-i.sor other ornaments Midi rings in hiouze, 
of tiircetyp* ,a , have been found in Ireland, and are of wry 
great antiquity. 'J lie name was given by ignorant finders, 
who assumed that they were made for Christian ecclesi- 
astics.— Trinity Sunday, the bund ay next after Pente- 
cost or Whitsunday, observed by the Roman Catholic and 
Anglican churches. It falls upon the octave of Pente- 
cost as the day kept in honor of the third person of the 
Trinity. The Von expending Sunday in the Greek Church 
{b called All Saint* Sunday. The Anglican Church names 
the Sundays succeeding this day, until Advent, jirsf, sec- 
ond, third, etc., Sunday after Trinity , while the Roman 
Catholic Church reckons these Sundays from Pentecost. 
—Trinity term. See term. 

trinityhood (trin'i-li-liM), v, [< trinity + 
- hood .3 Tlio state 01 * character of being in a 
trinity. Trcxf»i/«#/<?r7/rr. t CXXVII.200. [It fire.] 
triniuhityt (trin-i-ii'm-tih n. [< L. trini, three 
each, triple (see trinc$), *f iurita(t-)c, unity: seo 
unity.'] Triunity; trinity. [Rare.] 

As for terms of trinity, triniunity, . . . and the like, 
they reject them as scholastic notions not to be found In 
Scripture. Milton. 

trinket (tringk), v. [Prob. a var. of trick 1 , taken 
as the base of trinkcry, trinket 1 . Cf. E. dial. 
trincvms. trinkets.] A trick or fancy. [Rare.] 
lHz beard smugly shaven ; and yet Ms shyrt after the 
nu trink, with lulfs fayr starched, sleeked, and glistering 
like a payr of 1111 shoo/. 

II. Land atm, Letter (1675), in J. Nichols's Progresses, 
[etc., of Queen Elizabeth, I. 400. 
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trink 2 f (tringk), 11 . [Origin obscure; Sp. trin- 
ca, a rope, cord, trincas, lashings, = It. trinca , 
a cable. Cf. trinket 2 ,] A kind of fishing-net. 
Min she it, 1617. 

ITEM it is ordained, Tliat the standing of Nets and En- 
gines called T rinks , and all other Nets, wiiich he and weic 
wont to be fastened and hanged continually Day and N ight, 
by a certain Time in the Year, to great Posts, lloats, and 
Anchors, overthwart the Itiver of Thames, and other Riv- 
ets of the Realm. . . . be wholly defended forever. 

Slat. 2 lien. VI., xv. 

trinkeryf , a. [< trink 1 + -cry (cf. trumpery, it . ).] 
Ornamental. 

Long for thee Princessc theo Moors gentilitye way ted. 

As yet in her pinching not pranckt with trinckcrye trinck- 
cts. Slanihurst, /Fneiil, iv. 

trinket 1 (tring'ket), n. [Early mod. E. also 
trinkette , trynkit , trynkrttc , trenket; < ME. tryn- 
Id , trail'd, trenkd t, < OF. *trcnquct , nlso assimi- 
lated trcnchcl , tranche ( , a shoemakers’ knife (= 
Sp. trinehde , a shoemakers’ paring-knifo, tran- 
ehdr, a shoemakers’ heel-knife, a broad curved 
knife for pruning), < *trcnqncr , trencher , F. 
tranclu r, cut : sec trench. The order of develop- 
ment seems to have been ‘knife,’ ‘ornamental 
knife,’ ‘any glittering ornament.’ There may 
have been some confusion with tho diff. word 
trinket -. Cf. tnnld, tnnkt ry.] If. A knife, espe- 
cially a shoemakeis’ knife. Cath. Any., p. 31)2. 

Trent, rt, sow tarys knyfe. Prompt Paru., p. 502. 

Trenlct, nu instillment for a cordwayner — batton a 
torn or. Pa Ly rare, p. 2.82. 

What hushandlie husbands, except they be foolcs, 

Hut hnmlsom have storehouse for trinkets and toolcs? 

Titter, Husbandly. 

2. A triflin'? ornament; a jewel for personal 
wear, especially one of no great vuluo; any 
small fancy article ; a cherished thing ofsliglit 
worth. 

I have pnllj'l down the image of 5 oar Indy nt Caver- 
sham, with nil ( rynhette * nbowt the same, as sdiroiulcs, 
caudels linage* *>f wexe ciowches, and broehys, and have 
thoiowly dcLicyd that ilmpidl. 

Letters n l at my to the Suppression of Monasteries, 1538 
((Camden Soe.), cix. 

Hero arc iny trinkets, and tiiis lusty innulagc 
I mean to x irit ; I have riiifts of all sorts. 

Fletcher and Shirley, Night-Walker, I. 

Tho same tcaclurs with ( ’lu istes doctrine mingled Jcw- 
ifihnes mid snpei^tltious philo-opliie, . . . honouring the 
Riinne, the inuoric, .mil Btarres, with such other small 
tankettes of tin* worid. •/. Udall, Colos'dans, Axgument. 

I have Fold all my trumpery; . . . not a ribbon, glass, 
pomandei, brooch, table-book, ballad, knife, tape, glow, 
shoe-tic, bracelet, horn-ring, to keep my pack from fast- 
ing they throng who should buy tirst, as if my trinktts 
had been hallowed, and brought a benediction to the 
buyer. Shak., \\. T., iv. 4. Old. 

She w cars more “ Jewelry as certain young ladies call 
their trinkets, than 1 care to see. 

0. IF. Holme*, Professor, i. 

trinket 1 (tring'ket), r, i. [Formerly sometimes 
trinqud; < trinket 1 , v.] To deal in a small, 
selfish way; hold secret communication; liavo 
private intercourse; intrigue; traffic. 

Ilad the Popish Lords stood to the interest of the Crown, 
. . . and not trinketed with the enemies of that and them- 
selves, it is probable they bad kept tlicir seats in the 
House of Lords for many y cars longer 

/layer /forth, Exnmcn, p. 03. {Dames ) 

Mysell am not clear to trinket and traffic wi’ comts o’ 
Justice, as they arc now constituted ; I hate n tendenu’ss 
and scruple in my mind nnent them. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xviii. 

trinket 2 ! (tring'ket), n. [Perhaps < W. tranced, 
a cup with a handle, nppar. confused with drink, 
or with OF. irinquerz= It. trinca rc, drink, quaff, 
carouse, < MUG. G. trinken , drink: see drink.] 
A vessel to drink or eat out of. Seo tho quota- 
lions. 

Trinket; a Porringer. Pay, Ting. Words (cd. 1001 ), p. 12.'. 

Mis. I’.argrax e a°ked her whether she would drink some 
tea. Says Mrs. Veal, I do not care if I do; but I'll war- 
rant you, this mad fellow (meaning Mrs. Hntgrnve’B bus 
band) lias broke all y our trinket * But. says Mrs. Bar- 
pave, I’ll get something to drink in for all that. 

Defoe, True Relation of the Apparition of One Mrs. 

[Veal ... to One Mrs. Hargrave. 

trinket 3 ! (tring'ket,, v. [Also trinqud , tri li- 
ke tie; <OF. irinquvt, the highest sail (Cotgrave), 
F. trinqud , foremast (in lateen -rigged vessels), 
trinquettc , forest aysail, storm-jib, = Sp. trin- 
quetc , foremast, foresail, trinket, also tennis 
( trinquctilla , forestaysail) (Newman), = Pg. 
trinquctc , trinket, =" It. frinchdto, a topsail, 
etc.; perhaps orig. a ‘three-cornered’ sail, < 
Jj. triquetrus , three-cornered, triangular: see 
triquetrous. Tlio nasalization may liavo heen 
due to association with Sp. trinca r, keep eloso 
to tho wind ( trincar los cabas, fasten tho rope- 
ends), < trinca, a rope for lashing fast, (see 
trink 2 ).] A topsail; perhaps, originally, a la- 
teen sail carried on tho foremast. 


trinomial 

The trinket mid the mizen were rent asunder, 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, III. 411. 

A small Sayle of a Sliippe, called the Trinkette, or fore- 
sayle, which is most properly the toppe-sayle of all the 
Sliippe. Minshcu (1G17). 

Sir W. writes from Brussels that the French . . . 
made account to have kept a brave Christmas here at 
London, and for that purpose had trussed up their trinkets 
half topmast high. Court and Times of Charles II. 208. 

trinket 4 (tring'ket), n. [Appar. for *trinklet, < 
trinhic 1 + - ct ; a var. of trichlcL] A streamlet. 
[Prov. Eng. and Irish.] 

Trinket ... is used about Dublin, and also in the north- 
ern counties, with the sense of “a little stream or xvatcr- 
comse by the roadside." N. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 372. 

trinket er (tring'ket -fir), n. [< trinket 1 + -er 1 .] 
One who trinkets, traffics, or intrigues, or car- 
ries on secret potty dealing. 

I have possessed this honourable gentleman with the 
full injustice wiiich he has done and shall do to his own 
soul, if lie becomes thus a trinketer with Satan. 

* Scott, Kenilworth, ix. 

trinketryCtring'lcct-vi),)!. [< trinket i + -(e)ry.] 
Trinkets collectively. 

The Moor, who had a little taste for trinketry , made out 
to get into ids heap the most of the pearls and precious 
stones, and other baubles. Irving, Alhambra, p. 314. 

trinkle 1 (tring'kl), v. i. ; prefc. and pp. trinkled, 
ppr. trink l iny. [< late ME. trinklen; appar. a 
nasalized var. of trickle, prob. duo to confusion 
with irintlc, trindlc.] 1. To trickle. Halliii'cll. 
[Obsolete or dialectal.] 

Oner all bis body fnrtli set the swete thik, 

Lyke to the trynkland blak stremes of pik. 

Gavin Douglas, tr. of Virgil, p. 307. 

And ac he kiss’d her pale, pale lips, 

And the tears cam trinklmg doun. 

Lord Locel (Child's Ballads, ii. 163). 

2. To hang or trail down ; flow. [Scotch.] 

Her yellow hair, beyond compare, 

Comes trinkling down her swan-white neck. 

Bums, Oh Mally’s Meek. 

trinkle 2 (tring'kl), v. i.; pret. andpp. trinkled, 
ppr. trinkling. [A var. o£ tinkle .] 1. To tin- 

kle. [Rare.] 

Along the dark and silent nielit, 

With my Lantern and my Light, 

And the Mulling of my Bel), 

Thus I walk, and tills I tell. Ilcrride . 

2. To tingle ; throb; vibrato. [Scotch.] 

The main chance is in the north, for wiiich our hearts 
ai e trinkling. Dnillic's Letter*, I. 445. ( JatniCMn .) 

trinkle 3 (tring'kl), v. i . ; pret. and pp. trinkled, 
ppr. irinklinij. [Appar. a var. (if so, unusual) 
of trinket^.] To treat underhand or secretly 
(with); tamper, as with tho opinions of ano- 
ther. naUitrcU, [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 
Many discontented persons in England . . . were sus- 
pected to have trinkled, at least with Holland, about rais- 
inc seditious, and perhaps insurrections in England. 

Sir II*. Tangle, Works, II. 2SG. 

trinoctial (tri-nok'sbal), a. [< L. trinoctiaiis, 
for three nights, < trill odium, a space of threo 
nights, < irett (tri-), three, + vox (nod-), night: 
sec ittV//i(.] Comprising threo nights, 
trinodat (tri-no'dil), n. [ML., fcm. of * trinodns , 
ctptiv. of L. tnnodis, having threo knots, hence 
threefold, < Ires (tri-), three, + nodus, knot: see 
nodr, knot L] An old land-measure, equal to 
threo perches. 

trinodal (tii-no'dal), a. [< L. trinodis, having 
three knots. < Ires (tri-), threo, + nodus, knot, 
node.] 1. In hot., zoiit., and aunt., having three 
nodes or joints, as a stem ortlie fingers; triar- 
tieulate. — 2. In math., having three nodes, 
trinoda necessitas. [ML., threefold obliga- 
tion: ML. triuoda, fern, of * trinodus, threefold; 
L. necessitas, necessity, obligation.] In Anglo- 
Saxon Ian', tho threo services duo to the king 
in respect of tenure of lands in England; ob- 
ligations of tho military service incumbent on 
tho fyrd, or body of freemen, and correspond- 
ing to tho feudal services of tenants in later 
times. 

The trinotia necessitas, to which ail lands were subject. 
This consisted of tlio duty of rendering military service 
(cxpedltio), and of repairing bridges ami fortl esses (pontis 
nrcisvc cnnstructio). These were duties imposed on all 
landowners, distinct from the feudal services of inter 
times, thus tending more and more to become duties nt- 
filching to the possession of tho land owed to and capable 
of being enforced by the king or the great man of tile dis- 
trict. A* 7.’. Diylg, Ilist. Law of Kent Property, p. 13. 

trinode (tvi'nOd), n. [<L. trinodis, having threo 
knots. < ties (tri-), three, + nodus, knot: see 
nude.) In </i nnt., a singularity of a plane curve 
formed Ly tlio union of throe nodes, 
trinomial (trl-no'mi-al), a. and n. [After F. 
triiwinc, < L. ires (tri-), three, + nomcn , name 



trinomial G484 Triopid® 

(term), + -al. Cf. binomial] I. a. l.,In ~o.i7. triobolaryt (tri-ob'6-la-ri), a. [As triobolar.] triole (tre'ol), 11. [Dim. of trio; ef .triolet.'} In 
and hot. : (it) Consisting of three forms, as the Same as triobolar, Howell, Letters, ii. 48. music , same as triplet . 

technical name of a subspecies; trionymal: triocephalus (tri-o-sef'a-lus), n. [NL., irreg. Is called _a triole, and means that the three notes nre to 

thus, the name Ccrtliia familiar is amcricana is for tncnccphahis.] Same as tricnccphalus. be played in the lime °f 

trinomial. Seo binomial, polynomial. (b) Using trioctile (tri-ok 7 til), n. [< L. tres (fri-), three, • ame • g- r » P- >■ 

or admitting trinomial or trionvmal names in 4* ocio, eight, + -He (cf. octilc).] In astroL, an triolein (tri-6'le-in), n. [< L. tres ( tri -), three, 
certain cases: as, the trinomial system of no- aspect of two planets, with regard to the earth, 4- E. olc(ic) 4- -tVA] A glycerol ester contain- 
raenclaturc. Also trinominal. — 2. In alq., con- when they are three octants or eighth parts of ing three oleic acid radicals, it is at ordinary 
sistine of three terms connected by either of a circle (that is, 135°) distant from each other, temperatures a clear oily liquid, neaily colorless, and is 
the signs + and — : thus.n + b + c, or j - — "'// triod (tii'od), ». [< Gr. rprif (rpi-), three, + ii&t, the duet constituent of all fatty oils. 

4- ?/ 2 is a trinomial quantity. wav.] A sponge-spicule of the triaxon or tri ra- 

il. v. 1. A technical name consisting of three diato type, having three equal rays; a three- 
words, of which the first is the name of tiio way spiculo. 

genus, the second that of the species, and the Triodia (tri-o'di-ji), n. [NL. (R. Brown, 1810); 
third that of a geographical race, subspecies, named from tlio threc-toothed flowering glume, 
or variety; a trionym. The use of trinomials, for* KGr.Tpei<;(Tpt-), three, + odorf, tooth.] A genus 
merly interdicted mul* supposed to be contrary to the of grasses, of the tribe Fcstuccie, type of the sub- 
canons of nomenclature. 1ms of late become common, es t j| )p TriodiefC. It is characterized by paniclcd spike- 
pecially among American naturalists. # > u-ts of numerous flow cr s, the tin cc-nerved flow cring glume 

liearing three teetli or lobes, the middle tooth forming a 
cusp or awn. Thci e are 20 species, natives of temperate and 
subtropical parts of Africa, Em ope, Australia, New' Zea- 
land, and America, in the last extending sparingly w ithin 
the tropics. They arc perennial grasses, often haul, rigid, 
and with a branching or stoloniferous base, bearing usually 


A name of three terms the second of which is a generic 
name in parenthesis (see subyenus) does not constitute a 
trinomial, and no ptoper trinomial admits any mark of 
punctuation, or any word or abbreviation, between its 
three terms. Thus : Querent* eoccinea \ar. tinctoria is not 
a pure trinomial. 

2. In aly., a trinomial expression. Sco I., 2. 
trinomialism (tri-no'ini-al-izin), w. [< trinomi- 
al + -ism.'] The practice ol naming objects of 
natural history in three terms; the use of tri- 
nomials, or that system of nomenclature which 
admits them; trionvmal nomenclature. Trino* 
nihilism is one of the two most distinctive features of 
what is called the American school in zoolog), the begin- 
ning of the zoological system with 17. r >8 (instead of : 
see synonym, 2) being the other; and it has been advo- 
cated with special persistency by the ornithologists, 
trinomialist (tri-no'mi-nl-ist), n. [< trinomial 
4* -ist . ] One v ho uses trinomials or favors the 
trinomial system of nomenclature, 
trinomiality (tiT-no-mi-al'i-ti), n. [< trinomial 
4- -tty.] The character of lieing trinomial; the 
expression of a name in three words; trinomi- 
alism. Sec trinomial , n., 1. 
trinomially (tri-no'rai-nl-i), a<lr. According to 
the principles or by the method of trinomialism ; 
by the use of trinomials: in any given ease, as 
that cited in the quotation, implying the re- 
duction of what had been before rated as a 
full species to the rank of a conspecies or sub- 
species. 

There has been quite a consensus of opinion among some 
of the German ornithologists that the) Jthe >tllou wag- 
tails] ought to be treated tnnomially. Mature, XXX. 2f>7. 

trinominal (tri-nom'i-nal), a. [< L. tnnomnns, 
having three names, < trot (tri-), three, 4- no- 
men, name: see nominal, {'(.trinomial,'] Samo 
as trinomial , a., 1. Also tnonymal. 
trinquett. An obsolete spelling of truth 
tnnkefi. 

trintle (trint'l), v. A dialectal (Scotch) variant 
of triadic. 

trinuniont (trin-u'nyqn), n. [< L. tnnns, three- 
fold, 4* unio(n-), union: see trim and muon. J 
A trinity. [Rare.] 

But that same onoly wise Trin-vninn 

Workes miracles, wherein all wonder lies. 

Danes, Mici ocostnos, p 7l». (Davies.) 

trinunionhoodt (trin-ii'nypn-hud), n. [< trni- 
uitioii 4- -hood.] Triiunty. [Rare.] 

Who(were it possible) art moie complcate 
In Goodnesse than Thine owne Trin-vnwnhood. 

Danes, Muse s Sacrifice, p. 32. (Davies ) 

trio (tre'o or tti'6), n. [= F. Sp. Pg. trio = (i. 
Dan. Sw. trm, < It. trio, a musical composition 
in three parts, a trio, glee,< L. tres, ncut. tna f 
three: see thrie.] 1. In music, a composition or 
movement for three solo parts, either vocal or 
instrumental, usually without accompaniment. 
Specifically, either (rr) an instrumental work for three in- 
struments and planned like a quartet, or (t>) a second nr 
subordinate division of a minuet, scherzo, or match, usu- 
ally in iv contrasted key and quieter in style, so as to be n 
foil to the piincipal division : so called because originally 
performed by a trio of instruments. 

2. A company of three vocalists or instrumen- 
talists w T ho perform trios. — 3. A group, com- 
bination, or association of three. 

The trio were well accustomed to act together, and were 
linked to each otliei b) ties of mutual interest and advan- 
tage. Dickens, Old Curiosity Shop, li. 

4. In the game of piquet, three aces, kings, 
queens, or knaves, held in one hand: a count- 
ing combination of cards, 
triobolart (tri-ob'o-lar), a. [Also, erroneously, 
triobular; < L. triobolus, < Gr. rpi6)3o?.ov, a three- 
obol piece, < rpu f (rpt-), three, 4* b t 3o/6r, obol: 
see obol.] Of the value of three oboii; hence, 
moan ; worthless. 

A trivial and triobular author for knaves and fools, an 
image of idleness, an epitome of fautusticnlit), a mirror 
of vanity. G. liarvcy, Four Letters. 


triolet (tre'6-let), n. [< F. triolet , a triolet, OF. 
triolet , a triolet, also trefoil, < It. trio , three : see 
trio.] 1. A poem in fixed form, borrowed from 
the French, and allied to the rondel and rondeau. 
It consists of eight lines on two rimes, and is generally 
written in short measures. The flist pair of lines are re- 
peated as the seventh and eighth, while the first is repeated 
as the fourth. Representing the repeated lines by capital 
letters the rime-scheme would thus be A, B, a, A, a, b, 
A, B. In humorous examples a fresh sense is often skil- 
fully given to the fourth line. The first French triolet is 
said to have been by Adam lc Roi (end of thirteenth cen- 
tmy). Triolets were written in England as early as 1051 by 
Patrick Carey, whose eflorts Sir Walter Scott published 
in 1820. 

2. In music, same as triplet. 


nairow, still, convolute leaves, sometimes tapering into a trional (tri'6-nal), n. A synthetic remedy used 

niinfrpiit nninf. The bifbnrsrence is liicrlilv nol VmornllOUS. 1 


pungent point. The inlloi esccncc is highly polymorphous, 

sometimes narrow and composed of but few spikclets, or ,, „,7 'V'MT /t, +i,„ 

ample and dense, or lax ami spi calling, with weak, elon- Triones (tll-0 noz), it. Jit. [NL.,^< L. u tones, the 


gated filiform branchlcts. The former genera Uralepis 
(Nuttall, 1817) and Tricusvi* and Triplasis (both of Beau- 
vois, 1812) arc now included in this. T. cuprca, known 
as tall rciltop, is an ornamental grass of sandy places 
from New Yoik southward, with a large compound panicle, 
somef’ ' * * 1 * * -I.!..*.... 


purl 
mark 
specie! 

waul. For T. ilecrnnben *, see hcathcr-yrass. 

Triodion (tri-6'di-on), n. [MUr. rptuAtnv, < rpeig 
( - pi -), thre<», 4- orMf, wnv.] An oflico-hook of 
the Greek Clmrcli, containing the offices from 
the Sunday before Koptungc^ima to Easter eve. 

Triodifces (tri-o-di't6z),w. [NL.(Ostcn-Snekcn, 
1H77), < Gr. r/ifofb'77/f, one wlio frequents cross- 
roads, a street-lounger, also common, \mlgar. < 
rpioAor, also rptoAta, a meeting of three roads: 
.sec triod.] A genus of bee-flies, of the dip- 
terous family Jtombiiliid.r. The) have the nppeai- 
ance of an elongated Anthrax, but the eyes of the male are 



contiguous for a short distance on the vertex. The only 
known species, T. mus, of the western United States, is n 
notable insect in that its larva is a voraiimis feeder on 
the eggs of the slim t-boi ned gras shop pels, including the 
destructive Roi k> Mountain locust, Melaiwplus sj/retus. 

Triodon (tri'o-don), n. [NL. (Cuvier, 1S29), < 
Gr. rpnf ("P'-j, three, 4- = K. tooth.] 1. A 


pi owing-oxen : see Scptcntrion.] In astron., 
name sometimes given to the seven principal 
stars in tlio constellation Ursa Major, popularly 
called Charles’s Wain. 

[NL., < TW- 
turtles, typ- 

^ shelled turtles. 

This family, though not a laige one, is an old type, repre- 
sented from the Cretaceous period onward, and at the pres- 
ent day by several generic types of the warmer waters of 
both hemispheres, being thus very widely distributed. The 
bod) is \ery flat and subcircular or disk-like, and covered 
with soft, tough integument instead of a shell; the skin is 
variously roughened or tubciciilous in different cases; the 
feet nre clubbed, webbed, and formed for swimming, and 
end in three claws; the neck is long, and the snout is 
sharp, 'these tuitlcs are cntiiely aquatic, and live in 
ponds, where they usually lie half buried in the mud. 
They are chiefly carnivorous, highly predaceous and feio- 
cious, ami bite severely. The flesh of some species is 
highly esteemed. The largest living soft-shelled turtle 
is Chitra indica, sometimes taken as type of a different 
family. (See Chitra, Chitradtr.) Several Ameiicnn forms 
occur in the United States, as Trionyx (or Asjndoncctes) 
feror, the southern soft-shelled turtle, of the lower Missis- 
sippi and of other riveis flowing into the Gulf of Mexico, 
12 to 18 inches in length of body; A«in\loncctcs sjnnifer, 
with several conical protuberances on the back (see cut 
under Asiriiloncctes); and J'wyda mutica, a smaller spe- 
cies, up to 12 inches in length of carapace, inhabiting the 
middle and upper Mississippi region and some of the 
trlbutaiies of the St. Lawrence river (see L'myda). Also, 
wrongly, Trionycidrc. 

trionychoid (tri-oiFi-kokl), a. Resembling or 
related to a turtle of the genus Trionyx; be- 
longing to the Trionyclioidca. 

Trionychoidea (tri-6n-i-koiMC-|i),M.j)7. [NL., 
< Trionyx ( -onyvlt - ) + - oidca .] The Trionychi- 
dtC regarded as a suborder of Chclonia , of equal 
rank with Athene (the Spharyididic ) and with 
Tcstndinala , 2, or Thccophora (all other chelo- 
ninns). 

trionym (trFo-nim), n. [< Gr. rpeic (rpi-), three, 
4* bw/ia , name.] A name consisting of threo 
terms; a trinomial name in zoology or botany; 
the name of a subspecies in the trinomial sys- 
tem of nomenclature. See trinomial , ?/., and 
trinomialism. Couch, The Auk, 1S84, p. 321. 


Kcnus of plo.-toRnntli fishes typical of tlio fain- trionvmal (tri-on'i-mnl), a. [< Irion;, m + -«?.] 
ontidic. [/. r.] A member of tins qj or pertaining to a trionym; trinomial. J. 

A. Allen , The Auk, 18S4, p. 332. 

Trionyx (tri'o-niks), n. [NL. (GeofTroy St. 
Hilaire, 1809), < Gr. rpeig ( rpi-), three, 4- ov if 
(ora,V-)t u nail: see onyx.] A genus of soft- 
shelled turtles, typical of the Trionycltidic : in- 
exactly synonymous with Aspidoncctcs. It. is 
so called’ from the three claws in which the 
webbed feet end. Sec Trionychidic. 

[NL. (Johnston), < Gr. 
//, opening, hole.] Tlio 


ily Tnodontifl, 
genus. 

TriodontidfE (tri-o-don'ti-do), n. pi. [NL., < 

J’riodon(t-) + -id, rr.] A family of gymnodont 
plectognaths, typified by the genus Triodon. 

I bey have an extensive abdominal fold of skin like n dew- 
lap, mul rbombiform scales; the upper jaw is divided by 
a median suture, but the under jaw is undivided, the two 
jaws thus giving the appearance of three teeth (whence 
the nnine). Also Triodontes, Triodontoidei, Triodontoidea. 
triodontoid (tri-p-<loii'toiil), «. mul «. I. a. Of Tt-i' ona "( tri" ’Vi- nM) u ^ 
or pertaining, o tl.o 7V, o,lo, rf*. ’+‘&ri 

II. n. A triodon, or any member of the abovo r 


Clubbed Doric! ( Trio fa claviger). 


group. 

Tri(ECia(trI-6'shia),7f.;>/. [NL., < Gr. rpug(Tpi-), 
three, 4- ohoc , hoiise.] The third order of plants 
in tlio class Polyyamia , in the Linnoan system. 

It comprises plants* with unisexual and bisexual flowers on 
three separate plants, or having tlow'crs with stamens only 
on one, pistils on another, and bisexual flowers on a third. 

The flg-trec and fan-palm ( Cham/crojis ) arc examples. 

trioeciOUSttrl-o'shus),^!, [<Gr.r/)f7f(rp/-), three, r 

4- okof, house.] In hot., having male, female, typical genus of Tnopidw, having a row of 
and hermaphrodite flowers, each on different clubbed processes along each side of the man- 
plants; pertaining to the order Ti'icccia. tie, as T. claviycr. 

triceciously (tri-e'shus-li), ado. In a tricecious Triopidse (tii-op'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Tnopa 4- 
manner. -iVfcr.] A family of nudibranch gastropods, tvp- 

trioicous (tri-oi'kus), a. In hot., same as trite- ifiod by the genus Triopa; the clubbod dorids, 
cious. having slightly hooked teeth in very numerous 



Triopidaa 

rows on a broad radula, and tentacles retractile 
within plaited sheaths. See cut under Triopa. 
trior (trl'or), n. [See trier.'] In law, a person 
appointed by the court to examine whether a 
challenge to a juror or a panel of jurors is just, 
triorchis (tri-or'kis), w. [NL., < Gr. rprig ( [rpt -), 
three, + opx i €j testicle.] One who has three 
testicles. 

triorthogonal (tri-or-thog'o-nal), a. [< L. Ires 
( tri -), tliree, + E. orthogonal .] Having three 
lines, or systems of lines, crossing all at right 
angles to one another. 

Triostemn (trl-os'te-um), n. [NL. (Linnceus, 
1753), < Gr. rprig (rp*-), three, + bare or, bone.] 
A genus of gamopetalous plants, of the order 
Capri fdliaccie and tribe Loniccrac. It is char- 
acterized by a tubular bell-sliaped corolla gibbous at the 
base, mid a three- to five-celled ovary with one ovule in 
each cell. There arc about G species, natives of Asia and 
the eastern and central United States. They are herbs 
with a perennial root and little-branclied stem with hcaly 
buds. The leaves arc sessile, entire, opposite, and some- 
what connate at the base. The dull-} ellow, purple, or 
whitish flowers are solitary, or clustered in the axils, or 
rarely condensed into short terminal spikes. The fruit 
is a coriaceous or fleshy berry, with smooth, bony, angled 
or ribbed seeds. T. per foliation, a rather coarse erect 
species with purplish flowers and orange-colored berries, 
occurring from Canada to Alabama, is known as fcrrrruot, 
also as horse-gentian, Tinker's- weed, v~ild ijvcac, and wild 
coffee; it produces a long, thick, yellow ish or brownish root 
with a nauseous taste and odor, locally used as a cathartic 
and emetic. One other species T anausfifolium, with ycl 
iowish flowers, occurs in tlic United States; one. T. hir • 
sutum, with irregular corolla, in Nepal and China, and 
two others in China, one of which, T. rinuatum extends 
to Japan. 

triovulate (tri- 6 'vu-lut), «. [< L. Iris ( in 
three, + NL. ovulttin, ovule, + -rite 1 ,] In lint., 
having three ovules ; three-ovulcd. 
trioxid, trioxide (trl-ok'siil, -sid or -shl), «. An 
oxid containing three oxygen atoms: ns, sul- 
phur trioxid, SO 3 . Also tn tnxid, tritoxidc. 


tripaschal 

That men calleth a trip of a tame swyn is called of wylde 
swyn a soundre; flint is to say. gif therbe passyd v. or 
vj. togoilres. 1 HIS. llodl. 54(i. ( Hcilliuvlt .) 

A trip of halibut which arrived on Friday [at Gloucester, 

Massachusetts) could not be sold. 

Phila. Tunes, July 23, 1883. 
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tangling the feet or suddenly chocking their 
free action : often followed by up. 

A stump doth trip him in his pace ; 

Down comes poor Hob upon his face. 

Drayton, Nympliidia. 

Your excuse must he that ... a mop stood across the 
entry, and tript you up. 

Swift, Advice to Servants (Footman). 

3. To cause to stumblo by placing an obstvuc- . 
tion in the way; lienee, to give a wroug turn 
to, or cause to* halt or stumble, by presenting 
a mental or moral stumbling-block. 

Be j’ou contented, wearing now' the garland, . . . 

To trip the course of law and blunt the sword 
That guards the peace and safety of your person. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 2. 87. ^ _ 

4. To catch in a fault offense, or error; de- ^VpeSeo steriiug. 

ec n\ a miss e P 1 * 1 • The samc v j ng ten is w-oorth our trip, or English 3d. or 

Yea, what and whosoeucr lie be that thinkes lumsclfe a halfe a Spanish royall. Uills, Vulgar Arithmetic. 

\ery good Italian, and that to trip others. — r/ t 

f lor w, it Diet., Ep. Bed., p. [5]. tnpaleolate (tri-jm le-o-lat), a. |> Li. ties 


A trip of Widgeon (according to the quantity). 

IF. II'. Greener, The Gun, p. 533. 

2. Eace; family. Ilalliicclt. [Prov. Eng.] 
trip 3 (trip), it. [ME. trippe, tnjpc; origin ob- 
scure. Cf. tripe.'] If. A piece (?). 

A Goddes kechyl, or a trype of chese. 

Or elles what yow lyst, we may nat cheese. 

Chaucer , Su mm oner's Tale, 1. 30. 

2. New soft cheese made of milk. Salliwcll. 
[Prov. Eng.] . _ 

[A modification of thrip, q. v.] 


ping. 


He must, sir, be 

A better statesman than yourself, that can 
Trip me in anything ; I will not speak 
Before these witnesses. 

Fletcher (and another). Noble Gentleman, iii. 4. 

5. A 'nut.: (n) To loose, as an anchor from the 
bottom by means of its cable or buoy-rope. 
ill) To turn, as a yard, from a horizontal to a 
veitical position. 

The ro\nl yards weic all tripped am! lowered together. 

ft II liana, Jr., Before tho Mast, p. 218. 

6 . Tit rat., to double in the center: saiil of a 
drop so situated that tliero is not room enough 
to hoist it out of sight. — 7. In lurch.: ( a ) To 
strike against, as a moving part against an 
obstruction, (h) To release suddenly, as the 
clutch of the windlass of a pile-driver, or the 
valve-elosing mechanism in the trip-gear of a 
steam-engine, etc. 

p“ret. and pp. tripped, ppr. trip - trip 1 (trip), n. [Early mod. E. also tnjppc; < 
■ ~ ' ' ■' Jill, tnppt = Pan. trip, a short step; from the 

verb.] 1. A light, short step: a lively move- 
ment of the feet. 


(tri-), three, + NL. ' paleola, dim. of palca, 
straw : sec palca.] In hot., provided with three 
pales or paleat, as the flower of a bamboo, 
tripang, if. See trepang. 
tripapillated (tn-pap'i-la-ted), a. [< L. tres 
(tri-), three, + papilla, a nipple, teat: see pa- 
pilla.) Having three papilla), as the head of 
an ascaris. 3. Allen. 

tripart (tri'piirt), a. Triparted ; tripartite. The 
Engineer, LXVIII. 500. 

triparted (tri'piir-ted), a. [< L. tres (tri-), three, 
' i(trt-), part, + -ctV 1 . Cf. tripartite.] Di- 


OfJ 


trip 1 (trip), r.; pret. am 

[Early mod. E. also tnjppc; < ME. trip 


pen = MD. trippen, step lightly, trip, cause to 
stumble, D. trippen, trip, skip, = Stv. trippa = 
Dan. trippe, tread lightly, trip; el', froq. D. tnp- 
pclcit = LG. trippetn, > G. trippcln, trip; prob. 
a secondary form of the verb appearing as the 
source of trap 1 , trap-, trap*, and nit. of tramp.] 

1. intrans. 1. To run or step lightly; skip, 
dance, or walk nimbly along; move with a 
quick, light tread. 

She has twa wccl-tnailu feet, 

And Bhe trips upon her taes. 

The Laird of Waristmm (t’hild'aJtalluds, III. 107). 
Cume, and trip it, ns 3011 go, 

On the light fantastick toe 

Milton, L‘ Allegro, 1. 34. 

2. To make a brisk movement with the fcot; 
prance. 

Tliis hors anon bigan to trippe and dnuncc 
Whan that this knyght lejdehand upon hisroync. 

Chaucer, Squire's Tale, 1 304. 

3. To take a voyage or journey; make a jaunt 
or excursion. 

But yet, wc hope 3 0U’ll never grow’ so wise ; 

For, If vou should, we and our Comedies 
Must trip to Norwich, or for Ireland go. 

Ethcrcyc, Love in a Tub, Prol. 

4. To stumble ; strike the foot against some- 
thing so as to lose the step and come near fall- 
ing; make a false step; lose the footing. 

My filipp’r}’ footing fail’d me; and you tript 
Justaslsiipt. 

Xjunrlci, Emblems, ii. 14. 

Hence — 5. Figuratively, to make a false move- 
ment; err; go wrong; be guilty of an inconsis- 
tency or an inaccuracy. 

St. Jerome, whose custom is not to pardon ever easily 
his adversaries if any where they chance to trip, presseth 
him as thereby making all Borts of men in the woi hi God s 
enemies. Hooker, Ecclcs. Polity, \. 20 

The captain, a wise man, after many endeavours to 
catch me tripping in Borne part of my story, at last began 
to have a better opinion of my veracity. 

Swift, Gulliver's Travels, iv. 11. 

For Jenii)', my cousin, had come to the place, and I knew 
right well „ , , _ , , 

That Jenny had tript In her time ; I knew, but I would not 
tell. Tennyson, The Grandmother. 

8 . To rush by : said of deer. 

A hundred head of red deer 
Come tripping the shcri tf full nigh. 

Rol/in Ilood and the Butcher (Child’s Ballads, V. 37). 
=Syn. 1. Hop, Leap, etc. Sec skip*. 

II. trans. 1. To perform with a light or trip- 
ping step, as a dance. 

Every maid 

Fit for this revel was arrayed, 

The hornpipe neatly tripping. 

Drayton, Nymphidla. 

2. To cause to stumble or fall, make a false 
step, or lose the footing by catching or en- 


+ pars {part 

vided into three parts. In heral- 
dry it is used of the field, in which case 
it is equivalent to tierce, or is applied 
to a cross (see the phrase). Also tripar- 
tite.— Cross triparted, a cross of 
which each bar or arm is composed of 
tliree narrow ribbons, not interlaced or 
lying one over the others, but in the 
saireplanc.— Saltier triparted. See cross triparted. 
saltier!. 

tripartible (tri-piir'ti-bl). a. [< L. tres (tri-), 
three, 4- partibilis , divisible; see partible , and 
cf. tripartite.] In hot., exhibiting a tendency 
to split into three parts or divisions. 
arcs.) tripartient (tri-pur'shient), a. [< L. tres (tri-) , 


More flue in trip then footc of running roe, 

More pleasant then the held of flowring grasse. 

England's Helicon (1014). (Ft , N — - t — — „ .. - . . - 

“Where gang ye, >oung John," she pays, three, 4- particn(t-)s, ppr. of partiri, divide, see 

“S.ic early in the da> ? part, r.] Dividing into three parts: said ot a 

It gars me think by your fast trip number that divides another into three equal 

Your journey ’b far away 1 _ 

Thr Fausc Lover (Cl did 1 ’s Ballads, IV. 00). parts. „ re Into 

^ , . . „ • . , tripartite (trip ar-tit or tri-par tit), a. [\ late 

2. A journey or voyage ; an excursion , a jaunt, triniartiite.'K OF. (and E.) tripartite = Pr. 

specifically, in transportation, the performanee Sp . p E . It. tripartita, < L. tripartitus, 

of service on.' wav over a route, tho perform- 1 ’ <ff| ( 1 j vidc( i i])t o three parts, < tres (tri-), 
unco of service both ways being a round trip. th 1 ce + mrt , tllSi pp . 0 f partiri, part, divide: 

An nnngell . . . bad me llec ' ' ‘ " 11 ' ” 

With hym and the 

On-to Egiptc. 

And sertis I di ed mu sore 
To make my smal trippe. York Flays, p. 142. 

She, to return our foreigner's complaisance, 

At Cupid’s call, has made a trip to France. 

Fartpihar, lane and a Bottle, Epil. 

By thus advancing its base of operations on the same 
line, or l>y changing from one line to another, the wagons 
were relieved of two trip*. 

Comte dc Paris, Civil War in America (trans.), I. 213. 

3. A sudden seizure or catch, as that by which 
a wrestler throws his antagonist. 

Of good hope no councell thou crauo 
Til deeth thee caste with n trippe of dissaite. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E T. S.). p. 75. 

Or, stript for wrestling, smears his limbs with oil. 

And watches, with a trip his foe to foil. 

Drydcn, tr. of Virgil’s Georgies, li. 770. 

4. A stumble by the loss of foothold or a strik- 
ing of the foot against an object. — 5. In much., 
a hitting of a moving part against some obstruc- 
tion to its free movement. — 6 . A failure; an 
error; a blunder. 

And mnd’st impelled words witli childish trips, 

Half unpronoimced, slide through my infant lips. 

Milton, Vacation Exercise, 1 3. 

How, Cousin? I’d have you to know, before this faux 
nns, this Trip of mine, tlic Woild con’d not talk of me. 

Wycherley, Plain Dealer, v. 1. 

7. In tlic fisheries, the catch, take, or fare of 


see partite.] 1. Divided into three parts ; three- 
parted. 

She blazed nbronde perdy a people small, 

Late landed lieere, and foundc this pleasaunt lie, 
And how that now it was diuided all, 

Made tripartite, and might within a while 
Bee won by force, by treason, fraud, or guile. 

Mir. for Mags., I. 43. 

Wisdom is tripartite: eaying, doing, avoiding. 

Lamlur, Iniag. Conv., Diogenes and Plato. 
The tripartite division of government into legislative, 
executive, and judicial. Bancroft, Ilist. Const., II. 327. 

2. Having three corresponding parts or copies. 

This Imlentur tripartite made tlic twenty dey of Aprile, 

the ycre of our lorde godd a thowsaunde fyve hundreth 
and fourtcyn. English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 143. 

Our indentures tripartite aie drawn. 

Shak., 1 lien. IV., iii. 1. 80. 

3. Made or concluded between three parties ; 
as, a tripartite treaty. 

The College, myself, and Mr. I.intot the bookseller, en- 
ter into a tripartite agreement upon these terms. 

If. Bromc, Letters of Eminent Men, II. 90. 

4. In her., same as triparted . — 5. In entom., 
divided from the apex to the base by two slits, 
forming three nearly equal parts. — 6 . In hot., 
divided into tliree segments nearly but not 
quite down to tho base: as, a 
tripartite leaf. Also triparted. 

— 7. In math., homogeneous in 
tliree sets of variables. 


fish caught during a voyage ; the proceeds of a tripartitely (trip'iir-tit-li 


trip in fish. — 8. Xaut., a single board or tack 
in plying to windward. Admiral Smyth . — 9. In 
coursing , an unsuccessful effort of the dogs to 
kill. j'Jncgc. Brit., VI. 515. — 10. A small arch 
over a drain. TTalliwcll — Jonah trip, see Jonah. 
— Round trip. Sec dcf. 2.— To fetch trip, to go back- 
ward in order to jump thefuither. Halliwell. [Prov. 
Eng. 1— To hail for a trip. Sec Aat’Z-L = Syn. 2. Tour, 
Travel, etc. See journey. 



tri-piir'tlt-li), adr. In a tripar- 
tite manner; by a division into 
three parts. 

tripartition (tri-piir- or trip-iir- 
tish'on), n. [< tripartite + -ion.] 

1 . A division into three parts. 

— 2. A division by three, or the taking of a 
third part of any number or quantity. 




T npartite Leaf of 
Ph 1 lodtndron tri- 
partition . 


trip 2 (trip), h,~ [< ME. trip, trippe: supposed tripaschal (tri-pas'kal), a. [< L. tres (tri-), 
to be a var. of troop, or from the same ult. three, + LL. pasrha, passover : seepage/*.] In- 
source.] 1. A number of animals (rarely of eluding tliree passovers. See the quotation 
persons) together; a flock.' [Provincial.] under bijiasrhal. 




trip-boot 

trip-book (trip'buk), n. A book in which the 
account of a voyage of a fishing-vessel is mado 
tin. showing the shares belonging respectively 
to the vessel and the crew. [Massachusetts.] 
trip-cord (trip'kbrd), n. In ayri., a cord which 
when pulled trips the lever or detent of a hay- 
carrier, or apparatus for unloading hay from 
wagons and transferring it to mows in barns, 
tripe (trip), n. [< ME. tripe, tnjpe = MD. trijp, 
tripe, < OF. tripe, F. tripe = Sp. Pg. tripa = It. 


G4SG 


triple 


piston has reached a definite point in the triplasiant (tri-pla Vi-an), a. [< Gr. '%■***“« 
o-mTra. nr when, as ill automatically variable three times as many, < ■ three, i + 


cuwlffs.it has reached a point dependent upon --/.aawr as in Ii../mci«c, twofold.] Threefold ; 


strolce, or when, as in automatically 

cut-offs, it has reached a point depend . - , 

the work demanded of the engine, a sudden re- triple; treble 

lease of the valve-opening mechanism from the tnplasic (tn-plas lk), a. [< LL.. lnpUMii-, 
induction-valve is effected, leaving the latter rper/jxntz see tnplasiiw.^ Triple, tjirei 

under control of mechanism which rapidly ef- " " 


fects closure. The gear is, in this operation, said to 
trip the valve-closing mechanism, and the operation 13 
called tripping. An example of such valve-gear is illus- 
trated in a cat under *tcam-enyine. Also called tnpcut-ojf. 



the belly: chiefly used in the plural 
in low use.] 

Of Inde the grt-dy grypes 
Myght tore out all thy try pc*! 

Sled ton, 1‘hyilyp Sparowc, 1. o03- 
So flight of fatall Birds, 

Nor trembling tripa of sacrificed Heards. 

Syl eerier, tr. o{ I)u Bartas’s Weeks, ii.. The Handy-Crofts. 

The Turk, when he hath Ills Tripe full of I’elaw, or of 
Mutton and Bice, will go . . . either to the next W ell or 
jiiver to drink Water. Uoiull , Letters, in ->*- 

2. The greater part of the stomach of a rumi- 
nant, as the ox, dressed and used for food. 
Tripe includes* the whole of the cardiac division of the 
stomach — that is, of the two compartments known as 
the rumen, or paunch, and the teticulum. The former 
(called plam trip*) is the most extensive; the latter is the 
best, being that called honeycomb tripe. See cut under 
Jluminantia. 

How say you to a fat tripe finely brofl'd ? 

Shat., T, of the S., iv. 3. 20. 

tripedal (trip'e-<lal or tri'pcd-al), «. [< L. tripe - - 
dalie, < (res (tri-),' three, + pcs(pcd-), loot: fete 
pedal.) Tliree-footcil : as, a tripedul stand.. 
tripe-(le-roche (trep'de-rosh'), »■ [i'- : iri V c i 
tripe ; da, of ; rechc, rock.] A vegetable substance 

sometimes eateu by Uuntei-3 ami arctic explorer^ 

when no better food is to he found. It is fur- 
nished by various lichen a of the genera Gyrophora and Lin- 
bilicaria. Tripe-de-roche is^ dightly nutritive, but bitUr 
and purgative. Sec Pyrinei. 

tripel ( trip 7 el), ji . Same as tripoU . 


pCow only ag tilt-hammer (where see cut). 

triphane (tri'fan), n. [< Gr. rpi^av^c, appear- 


_„ 0 threefold, < rpilr (rpi-), three, + < 

o atvuv, show.] IIauv ? s name for spodumcne. 
still often used, especially by French rnineralo- 


[('LL. triplasius, < Gr. 

# 4 .J Triple; threefold; 

specifically, in anc . pros., constituting the pro- 
portion of three to one: as, the tripladc ratio 
(of times or semeia in thesis and arsis): char- 
acterized by such a proportion of thesis and. 
arsis: as, a * triplasic foot. The only clear instance 
of a triplaiic lout seems to be an amphibrach standing 
at the beginning of a colon or Verso of Ionics a majore. 

Betide these three 

ratios of arris and the- •• — 

sis, . . . Ari-'toxeaua 
mentions two otheit: 
the trijJasic, in which 
the two parts of the 
foot are as 3 to 1 ... . 

J. Hadley, E=sa} s, p. C*i 


Triphasia(tn-tu'si-iih«. tNia.iJ-oureiro,.ii«w* T[)i: , r 

< Gr. TpelnicojCy threefold: see trifarious.} Age- triple, threefold, < 
nus of polypctalous plants, of the order f r &>* (tri-), three, 

and tribe J uranticic. It is characterized by flow era -f- -plus, akin to E. 
with three calyx-lobes, three petals, six stamens, and a _f 0 \ ( p Cf. treble, 
three-celled ovary with a solitary ovule in each cell. 1 he / fh 

only species, T. Avrantiola, the lime-berry, is Eald to be a iruui 
native of China, and is widely cultivated throughout the 
tropics. It is a thorny shrub hearing alteruatelcaycs with 
ovate-obtuse and usually crenate leaflets. The fragrant 
white flowers are solitary in the axils, and are follow ed by 
small reddish berries with a sweet pleasant ta*lc, resem- 
bling gooseberries in size and shape, and sometimes im- 
ported' from the West Indies as a preserve. The rimib is 
known in the Wtmt Indies a» hWwvrtfe, and sometimes 
incorrectly as bx rytihiol ; jtisu w td in Key t:t fur ltiujics, 
and is often confounded with the trifoliate specie* . vr 
variety cf Citrus in u*e as u stock on whiuJi to graft the 
orange. > . 

tripbony (trif'o-ni), h. [( MGr. ‘r/Jic/cam, < 
rp/fcji or, three- Voiced, < Gr. rpu; (rpt-), three, 

+ voice.] In early mi die cal music, tiiaph- 
ony for three voices. 

f ll /» 



same 

source, and thrib- 
ble, a mixture of 
triple, treble, with 
three.] I. u. 1. 
CoDbistiDg of 
three; threefold; 
characterized by a 
subdivision into 
three jiai-ts or into 
threes: as, a triple 
knot; a triple win- 
dow. 


rivr 

n 



y :x>CtJ r'.s-v-x. -t 
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Triple Wir.dr.itf. Mt I'ttd Ccc.-et- 
ri; i-.Ie cf turitlle '-f ism ccniarj.— 
Lisc-;ia C-C.edral. EsgLir. J. 


tripeman (trip'man), n . ; jil. tripe men (-men), triphthong (trif'thong or trip thong), v. [_= 

'* p. triphtlioiif/uc = Sp. triptomjo = Pg. tripluinjo, 

tritonipi = It. triltomjo, < XL. trinhthoiujus, < 
MGr. '?/>//»>} of, xvitli triple sound or vowel, < 
Gr. rpiic (rpi-), three, 4- </> 0 -r 4 r„ <Uluy,o f, voice, 
sound.] A combination of three vowels in a 
single syllable forming a simple or compound 


A man who prepares tripe and liawlts it about. 

[Loudon, Eng.] 

These portions tot the bullock;, with the leas (called 
.'lee t" In the trade), tuna what is styled the triw-i/talli 
petition, and arc dnposed of to him by the butcher for 
he. G cl. MayTune, London Labour ami London Poor, II. t*. 

tripennate (tri-pen'at), a. [< L. tree (tri-), 

three, + peiwatus, winged: see peitnate.j In re . eutil , o _ 

lot., tripiunate. .... ,, . , sound, as can in bcaii, icn iii adieu, eye, ete. ; a 

tripersonal (tri-ptr son-al), «. [< L. tres (hv-), vowcj] trigraph. 

three, + persona, person : see personal . J <. ou- triphthongal (trif-tlioug'gal or trip-tliong'gal), 
siting of three person.-. „ j-< triplithonn + -id.] Pertaining to a tripli- 

Onc Trl-pcrtonall Godhead. , .. thong: consisting of a triphthong. 

Ihlttm, Itetormat on In Gup., iL ^j-jpjjyJine (trif'i-lin), n. [< Gr. rptir ( rpi -), 
tripersonalist(tv5-ptr'spn-nl-i'tl. /■. [< ’riper- ti ir ,, ei + r/v/p, tribe, community (see I’hi/te), + 


I!y thy trijlr .lnpe, as tlwu art seen 
la heaven, eartii, hell, and every ahorc a queen. 

Grant this my hist de-ire. 

Drii’hn, I'aL and Arc., iii. 2-*-b 


houlid ; a group of three vowel characters reiv- 
ing combiuedly a bingle or monosyllabic 


soiud ■+■ -Mf.] A believer in the Trinity; 
Trinitarian. . 

tripersonality (tri-pfrr-so-nal i-ti), n. [< tri- 
pcrsonal + -jty . ] The state of existing in three 
persons in one Godhead; trinity. 

As for terms of Trinity, TrJunlty, f’o-ee3critiality, Tri- 
vcrsomlity, and the like, they ftht Ariati and iht Socini- 
anl reject them as Scholastic Motions, not tr» be found In 
Scripture. ifiltmi, Tiuc Eeligion. 

tripery (tri'pfcr-i), pi. triperit* (-izj. 
trip eric (= Sp. triperiu ), < tripe, tiape: 
tripe and -e ry .] A place where tripe is pre- 
pared or sold. Quarterly Hec. _ _ 

tripes (trVpez), pi. tripedes (-pe-uez). [XL., 
< L. tripes, ha^ug three feet, < tr(s(tri~), three, 
+ pcs , foot. Cf. tried.'} In teratol, a monster 
having three feet. 

tripe-stone (trip's! on), ll. A variety of anliy- 


-!«#•-.] A mineral consisting of the phosphates 
of the three metals iron, manganese, and lithi- 


and lithium with very 

triphylite (trif 'i-11t), it. [< Gr. Tpcic (rpi-), 
three, + ot vij, tribe, + -ile-.] Same as Iripinj- 
line. , 

[= triphyllous (tri-Cl'us), a. [< Gr. -r pt&v/Mg, 
three-leaved, < r pits (rpi-), three, + oi rrur, a 

- .... , threcleaves. 

’P‘-), 

. - .... , . party 

... Spain in tile latter part of the seventh cen- 
tury which held that there are three natures 
in Christ— the human, the divine, and a third 
from the union of the two. 


„ ... . . . nature resulting 

dnte occurring in contorted plates, so named Tripier’s operation. See operation. 
from healing some resemblance to the couvo- tripinnate(trl-pin'at), a. [C L. tns(tri-), three, 
lutions of the intestines. It has been found iu + piimatns, winged: see pinnate.] In hot., 


Poland. . 

tripetaloid ftri-pet'a-loid), «. [< Gr.r/Itif (rpi-), 
three, + -ira/.ov, leaf (petal), + rMot, form.] 
In but., appearing as if furnished with three 
petals: as, a tripetaloid perianth, 
tripetalous (tri-pet'a-lus), a. [< Gr. rpiic (rpi-), 
three, + -iratov, leaf (petal), + -o«.s.] Iu hot., 
three-petaled; having three petals or flower- 
leaves. 


threefold pinnate: noting a leaf in which there 
are three series of pinmo or leaflets, as when 
the leaflets of a bipinnale leaf are themselves 
pinnate. . . 

tripinnately (tri-pin'iit-li), ado. In a tripin- 
uate manner. 

tripinnatifld(tri-pi-nat'i-fid), a. [< tri- +pin- 
natifid.] In but., pinnatifid with the segments 
twice divided iu a pinnatifid manner. 


tripe-visaged (trip'viz'ajd), «. Having a face tripinnatisect (tri-pi-nat'i-sekt), n. [< tri- + 
resembling tripe, either in paleness or sallow- pinnatisict.] Iu hot., parted to the base iu a 
ness, or iu being flabby, baggy, and expression- tripiunate manner, as a leaf, 
less, fltare and humoiiius.] tripitaka (tri-pit'a-kii), u. [Skt., ‘three bas- 

Thou damned iripc-iiiayl rascal! kets,’ < tri, three, + i,ital:a, basket.] The com- 

Simk., i Den. IV., v. 4. 0 . plete collection of the northern Buddhist scrip- 

. , . . , _ r a. „ •„ a. 4.1. „ 4h«/,n ilItMtirmu nr Stifrn Vinfivfl. 

trip-gear (trip ger), n. Iu a ^team-engine, any 
combinytiou of devices by which, when the 


tures, iu the three divisions of Sutra, Vinaya, 
and Abbidharma. 


2. Three times repeated; treble. 

The glorious Salust, monill, tnm-Uivinc. . . . 

Makes Heav’n bis tubject, and tlic- Birth hia sUye, 

The Arts his Actors, anil the Triytc- Tnwe. 

G. Gay-Wood, sonnet to J. s>lvcattr. 

The iiitaaiJifics, fu triple tow. 

Carper, Pineapple ana Bee. 

Sf. Being one of three ; third. 

Monv receipts he jravo me; chiefly oue . . . 

He hade me store up, as a triple eye, 

Safer than mine own tuo, more dear. 

tihal:.. All’s Well, iL 1. 111. 

Triple Alliance, (a) A league between England, Swe- 
den, and the Nether land.-;, funned in andde-ijrncd to 
check French aggre-tions. (b) A league between France, 
Great Britain, and the Netherlands, named in 1717, and 
directed chiefly against Spain. After the accession to it of 
Austria in 171S it was known as the Quadruple Alliance. 

• ‘ - * —f • ** — •, aud 

u-ola 
Bis- 

niiirck« and by its provisions' tlie tluxe powers are bound 
to support one another in certain contingencies. Its influ- 
ence ha* succeeded to that of the League of the 1 luxe Em- 
peror* (the German, Austrian, and Hns-ian\ which was 
also largely the creation of Bismarck.— Triple-coil nest~ 
spring, a form of spiral spring consisting of thice coils tit- 
ted one within another.— Triple congruency. con- 
yruency. — Triple counterpoint, see counterpoint-, 2(c). 

— Triple crown, in h-r. : (a) dame as tiara, 5. (b) A bear- 
ing representing three royal or imperial crowns *ct one 
ur*on another In pale, such a bearing, huringai.-o clouds at 
the base, forms pait of the aims of the London Drapers 
Company.— Triple-cylinder steam-engine, an engine 
having three cylinders connected at ditferent angles wan 
the ‘•ame shaft, used to avoid a dead-center. Another form 
takes the steam from two c> linden, and exhausts alter- , 
natclv into a largo one — Triple equality. • s -e*c doiiue 
equality, under equality - Triple, expansion-engine. 
See exi*m*ivn-cuyiiic and ilcaui-cn-jiuc . — Triple fugue, a 
fugue w itli three aiibjtcts. S eu/uyue . — Triple octave, in 
the interval of three octave*, or a tone at such an in- 
terval from a given tone.— Triple phosphate, phosphate 
of ammonium and magnesium, found in the urine in the 
shape of prismatic crj stall.— ‘ Triple pile. See pile-.— 
Triple plume, in Iter., three feathers combined m a plume 
or set side by side, a* in the case of the ostrich-feather 
bailee of the Prince of Wales, which has varied iu dirign at 
different times.— Triple point, line, plane, a point, line, 
or plane formed by the coincidence of three, and counting 
as three.— Triple progression, in »mw c, an old name 
for a series of perfect tilths.— Triple ratio. sst« ru/io.— 
Triple rhythm. See rhythm. - (6).— Triple salts, the 
name formerly given to chemical cotupouuds coiisicting of 
one acid and two dilfuent bases, or of two acids and one 
base: but such sails are now more properly de-ignat til 
double tall*, mo*t of them consisting of the same acid and 
two different bases, as Itochclle salts, which are comfioseu 
of soiIj, iKitasKi, and tartaric acid. — Triple screw, fcec 
tcre id . — Tripl e susp ension. S ce * i upewwn . —Triple 


telephone, a form of telephone iu which the mouthpiece 
Is so placed rclativclj to two ear-receivers that themes- 



(lid triple oui8, as well in quality a* in 
Uallvyt ’< Vwja'ji 


triple 

Bagc may be transmitted and received without moving 
the position of the head.— Triple time, in music. See 
rhythm, 2.— Triple tree, the gallows: in allusion to the 
two posts and cross-beam of which it is often composed. 
This is a rascal deserves to ride tip llolhorn, 

And take a pilgrimage to the tri pie tree, 

To dance in licmp Derrick’s eoranto. 

Randolph, Hoy for Honesty, iv. 1. 
Triple vase. See iw- Triple X. Same as XXX. 

II. it. If. In music, same as treble, 

Againc lie heaid that wondrous harmonie ; » . . 

The humane voices sung a triple hie, 

To which respond the birds, the streames, the wlnde. 

Fairfax, tr. of Tasso’s Godfiey of Boulogne, \viii. 21. 

[{Richardson.) 

2, pi. In change-ringing , changes rung on seven 
hells. 

triple (trip'l), i \ ; pret. and pp. tripl'd, ppr. 
tripling . [< F. triplcr (:= Pr. tnphr), make 
threefold, < triple , threefold, triple: sr*e triple, 
ft.] I. trans, I. To inuke tlireefold or thrice 
as much or as many; treble. 

Enriched with annotations tripling their value. 

Lamb , Two llaees of Men. 

2. To he thrice as great or as many as. 

Their losse 

quantity. 

3. To alter from single or double to triple no- 
tion, as a single or double expansion-engine 
into a triple expansion-engine ; lit up with triple 
expansion-engines, as n vessel which has pre- 
viously used n single or double expansion-en- 
gine. 

II. intrant, To increase threefold. 

Their appropriation^ fnt this pnrpoM. haw about tripled 
in twenty years. Fcir York Evening Pod, Dec , 

triple-awned (trip'l -and), a. In hot., having 
three awns.— Triple-awned grass. Same as three- 
aimed grass (which see, under three aimed). 

triple-crowned (trip'l -kround), a. Having 
three crowns; wearing a triple crown, ns the 
Pope. 

triple-grass (trip'l-gras), m. Some species of 
Tr if ahum or clover; shamrock. Moon. Irish 
Melodies. (7 Iritlm and Holland.) 

triple-headed (trip'l-hed ed), a. Having three 
heads: as, the tnpb-htndfd dog Cerberus. 

triple-nerved (trip'l-ncrvd ).<7. In hot., noting 
a leaf in which two prominent nerves emerge 
from the middle one a little above its base. 

triple-ribbed (trip'l-ribd), a. Same ns tngU - 
nerved. 

triplet (trip'lct), it. [< triple 4* -r/.] 1. A col- 

lection or combination of three of a kind, or 
three united. 

At Trani each of the f-ewn archer* of the nave has a 
triplet of round art he* over it, and a single cl crest orj win- 
dow nbow that E. A. Freeman , Venice, p :50a. 

2. In pot tig, thice verses or lines riming to- 
gether. 

He laugh'd as is his wont, and answer d me 
In riddling triplet < of old time 

Tennyumt, Coming of Arthur. 

3. In tmiur, a group of three tones to he per- 
formed in the time of two or four. Such groups 
are marked "iT. Compare .s ixtnpUt, dictwolc, 
cte. — 4. A combination of three plano-convex 
lenses in a compound microscope, which serves 
to render the object clear and distinct, and free 
from distortion — an improvement upon the 
doublet (see douhlt l, 2 ( b ) ); also, a hand-micro- 
scope eonsjsting of three double-convex len- 
ses. — 5. In naif h., a system of three families of 
surfaces such that one of each family passes 
through each point of space, — 6. One ot three 
children horn at one birth. [Colloq.] 

We have in mind at Hub moment a ea^e of three females, 
triplets, all of whom lived past middle age. 

Flint, Physiology, p. oil. 
7 .pi. Three links of chain, generally used to 
connect the cublo with the anchor-ring, — 8. A 
bicycle for three riders.— Orthogonal triplet, a 
system of three families of surfaces cutting one another at 
j fght angb^ — Triplet monster, in trratol., a monster 
having part* tiiph d. — Weingarten triplet, ail orthog- 
onal triplet of which one family eon-dsis of surfaces all 
having the buiio constant eiirrutine thioughout. 

tripletail (trip'l-ffil), n. A fish, Lobotcs snri- 
mtnirtisis, whose dorsal and anal fins end be- 
hind in a figure like that of the caudal fin, giv- 
ing an appearance of three tails. Also called 
flasher and black perch , See cut under Lobotcs . 

triplet-lily (trip'lel-liFi), n. Same as star- 
flower (b). 

triple-turnedf (trip'l-lernd), a. Three times 
faithless. 

This foul Egyptian hath betrayed me. 

. . . Trijilc-tumcd whore ! ‘tfs thou 
, Hast Bold me to this novice. 

Shak„ A. and C., iv. 12. IS. 
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triplex (tn 'picks), n. [< L. triplex, threefold, 
< (res (tri-), three, 4* plicarc , fold : see pig. Cf . 
duplex.] Triple time in music. 

The triplex, sir, is a good tripping measure. 

Shak., T. N., v. 1, 


tripod 

three blastodermic membranes or germ-la.yers, 
consisting of epihlast, mesoblast, and hypo- 
blast ; of or pertaining to the Triptoblastica: dis- 
tinguished from diploblastic as ccelomatous from 
ccclcntcratc. Most animals are triploblastic. 


triplicate (trip'li-kat), a. and n. [< L. tripli- Triploblastica (trip-l6-hlas'ti-kji),7t.j|>?. [NL. : 
7- * . * car /w > »7n7i Indie 1 r Prmlnmn.Ktu>. animals. or 


catus, pp. of triplicare , make threefold, treble, 
< triplex, threefold : see triplex .] I. a. Triple; 
threefold; consisting of or related to a triad, or 
three corresponding parts; composed of three 
similars: as, a triplicate certificate. 

I did meet with lindens, this courier, which brought 


see triploblastic.'] ~ Triploblastic animals, or 
those whose body consists of at least three 
blastoderms, the endoderm, mesoderm, and ec- 
todeim: an alternative name of the Ccelomata , 
as Diploblastica is of the Ccelcntcru. It includes 
nil those metazoic animals which have a true coelom or 
body-cavity separate from the intestinal cavity. 


certain expeditions triplicat; the one unto the prnthono , . i . - - r/ f rm 7(jf r \ 4- _m77 4- 

tar Gambol a, the other unto Gregory de Cassali, and the triplOldlte (tup 101-ait), ?t. l^tiqn^TC) -r 
third unto me. Rp. Burnet , .Records, I, ii. 4. A phosphate of iron ancl manganese oc- 

In several cases (of attempted quantitative spectrum during in monoclinic prismatic crystals, also 
analysis), duplicate and even triplicate readings were in columnar to fibrous masses of a reddish- 
made with the same specimens. brown color. It closely resembles triplite, but 

... J * Lockycr, Spcct. Anal., p. —5. ( |^ers from it in having the fluorin replaced 
Triplicate ratio, in math . the ratio which the cubes of ^ hvdroxvl 

two quantities bear to cadi other, as compared with the . . _ . , rxT , , .p.. : 

mtio of tlic quantities theimehcs. Thus, tlic ratio of a'.i Trip] OpidfS (trip-lop 1 -uB), 1l.pl. [NL., k lu- 
to f»:> is triplicate of the ratio of n to 6. similar solids ate plopus ■+* -idle. J A family of extinct Eocene 
to each other in the triplicate latio of their homologous ... ' 


porissodactyls of the tapiroid series, estab- 
lished for the reception of the genus Triplopus. 
Triplopus (trip'lo-pus), n. [NL., <Gr. -pm'/Aoc, 
threefold, + irot'f = E .foot] The typical ge- 
nus of the family Tripiopidic, related, to Stj- 
raclt yus, but lacking the fifth digit of the manus. 
triplopy (tripTo-pi), 11 . [< Gr. rpiir/.dof, three- 

fold, + ou/>, eye.] An affection of the eyes which 
causes objects to be seen triple. 

.ol , 

In medic- 


sides or like linear dimensions. 

II. On© of three things corresponding in 
every respect to one another. 

A trijtUcate «>f paid certillcitc or return shall be issued 
to the railroad oompanj dohunng said property. 

Si iv York Produce Exchange Report, l8!;8-9, p. 211. 

triplicate (trip'li-ktit ), r. t. ; pret. and pp. tnp- 
hcatt d, ppr. tnpln attng. [< triplicate, u.] To 

treble; lepent a second time ; make threefold : . . . r . rT - , PT * 

p-oihu’e it third oonesponding to a first and tnplmn (tnp'lum), «. [ML., neut. of L. tnphjs, 
’i-foml threefold, treble: seo triple, treble.] 

' They tad duplicated. tnpliraM. and quadrupled many <'«' ('<) '^0 third part in polyphonic corn- 
er the cables upon thcli systems. position, eountingupwardfromthetenorasone; 

piccl. r.cc (Eng.), XXVIII. b~. treble. (!/) A composition for threo voices, 
triplicate-ternate (trip'li-kat-ter'niit), a. Ill triply (trip'll), ad v. In a triple or threefold 
bill., thrice termite: same ns Iritcmatc. manner—Triply ribbed, in hot , triple-ribbcd. 

triplication (trip-li-kii'shon), it. [= P. tnph- trip-madam (trip 'mad' am), ». [< F. iripc- 

cnliim = Sp. triplication = Pg. triplicaplo = It. madamc, trique-madame, stonecrop.] A spe- 
Iripticamnir, < L. triphcaUn(n-), a tripling, < 

In] ilirari, triple: seo triplicate.’] 1. The act of tripod ( 
trebling, or making threefold, or adding three 
together. — 2. Threefold plication; formation 
of triplicates: that which is triplicate or three- 
fold: as, a triplication of peritoneum. — 3. In 
ru il law, same as .mrrijtiimtcr in common law. 
triplicaturc (trip'li-kfi-tfir), n. [< triplicate + 

-are.] A fold or folding into three layers; trip- 
lication, or a triplication: correlated with tln- 
/ilicatnn and i/nmlritpltcatitrr. 
triplicity ttii-phs'i-ti), a. [< OF. " tripticitr, F. 
tnjilirilt = pr. tnpiintnt = So. triphriilad = Pg. 
triplintadc = II. tnphcitii, < L. ” triplin to{t-}s, 
triplicity. threefoldnoss, < triplex, threefold: 
see triplex.] 1. Tlic state of being triple or 
threefold; trebleness; thrcefoldness. 

Hauytigconely one god, whom we honour in triphcitic of 
person, . we do not nmirfdnp that Kind of men with 
dluinc honniut.. 

J’etrr Marh/r (tr. of Eden’s First ltooks on America, cd. 

(Arbor, p 05). 

Your majesty standctll invested of that triplicitu which 
in great \ enenitfon was ascribed to the ancient Hermes. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i 

2. A trinity; a triad. 

Many an Angels voice 
Singing before th’ ctemall majesty, 

In their trinall tripliciticx on lij e 

Spenser, F, Q., I. xii ::t>. 

3, In astral., Hie division of the signs accord- 
ing to the number of t lie elements; also, each 
division so formed, consisting of three signs. 

Every planet governs some triplicity, either by 
night or by day. Sec Irigtm 1 , 2. 

Ifc sees 

Tlic powerful planets, how, in their degrees, 

In Ihrtr due Mn-.,ms they do fall and rise; 

And Iww the ■-igiis, in their triplicUiex, 
fly sympathizing in their tiino consents 
With those in ft i iu: foi ruing elements, . . . 

Ilrayton, Man in Hie Moone. 

Fiery triplicity. See pent. 

triplicostate (trip-li-kos'tat), a. [< L. triplm, 
threefold, + costa, rib.] In hot., triplinerved ; 
t riple-ticrvcd or triple-ribbed, 
tripliform (trip'li-fonn), n. [<L. triplns, tlircc- 
fold, + forma, form.] Triple in form ; tri- 
formed ; formed by three. [Hare.] 

Olio symbol was tripli/orm, the other single. 

T. Inman, Symbolism, Int., p. .\li. 

triplinerved (Irip'li-ntrvd), a. [< L. Iriplnn, 
tlireefold, + nervus, nerve, + -ed-.] In liol., 
same as tiiplc-ncrvcil. See narration. 
triplite (triji'lit), H. [< Irijile + -ifc-.] A mineral 
occurring in brownish-red crystalline masses, 
often fibrous. It is essentially a lluophospliato 
of iron and manganoso. 

triploblastic (trip-lo-blns'tik), a. [< Gr. rpt- 
nvftiof, threefold, +’/ttaef« germ.] Having 


maaamc, iriqnc-maaainc, stonecrop.j is spe- 
cies of stoneevop, Scdum rcllcxnm. 
tripod (tri'pod), a. and ». [Formerly tripodc; = 
Kp. tripodc = Pg. It. tripodc — G. tripodc, tripus, 

< L. tripus (tripod-), < Gr. rpiroec(rpiwoi-), three- 
footed, having 

three feet or three 
legs; as a noun, a 
three - legged ta- 
ble, a three-legged 
stool, a three-loot- 
ed brass kettlo, a 
musical instru- 

ment, etc.; < rpfif 
(rp/-), three, 4- iroif 
(-m)-) = E. foot. 

t'f. trial.] 1. a. 

Having throe feet 
or legs. — Tripod 
vase, in art, a \asc 
with three feet, or sup- 
posed on a stand, es- 
pecially if of ornamen- 
tal chaiactcr, having 
the form of a tripod. 

II. w. 1. Ill cl (It- 
'd cal anti r/., a seal, 
table, or other ar- 
ticle resting on 
tin oo feet. Sped il- 
cally — (a) A tlnee- 
1 egged seat or table. 

(Zj) A pot or caldron 
used for boiling meat, 
and either raised upon 
a three-legged frame 
or stand, or made with 
thiuu feet in the same 
piece with itself, (c) A 

hionzc altar, oi iglnnlly identical in form with the caldron 
desciibed above. It had three rings at the top to serve 
as handles, anil in many representations shows a central 
support or upiight in addition to the three legs. It was 
when seated upon a tiipod of this nature, over a cleft in 
the giound in the innermost sanctuaiy, that the Tythian 
priestesses at Delphi gave tlicir oracular responses. The 
celebrity of this tripod, which was peculiarly sacred to the 
Pythian Apollo and was a usual attribute of him, led to in- 
numerable imitations of it, which weic made to he used in 
sacrifice; and ornamented tripods of similar form, some- 
times made of tho precious metals, *vcre given ns prizes 
at the Pythian games and elsewhere, and wero frequently 
placed as votive gifts in temples, especially in those of 
Apollo. Sec cut on following page, and cut under Pythia. 

After the Persian war the uctors at Plataia dedicated 
as u thank-offering to the Delphic Apollo a gold tripod 
mounted on a bionze pillar composed of three intertwined 
be: penis. C. T. Ncidon, Art and Arclucol., p. 24C. 

2. Hence, any object having: throe foot or legs, 
as a three-legged stool. 

The I’rophotess . . . was seated on a tripod in front of 
the file, distilling stiong waters out of pennyroyal. 

Kingsley, Westward Ho, iv. 

3. A throe-logged frame or stand, usually 
jointed at tho top, for supporting a theodolite, 




tripod 



Troptictic Tnjjod of the Delphian A|*cllu.— I rum a Grt-ck red fig 
ured h>dria, m the Vatican 


compass, camera, or other instrument. See 
cuts under rock-drill and transit — 4. In anat. 
and zoo!., a tripodal formation : a three-pronged 
or triradiate structure, as a hone. The pre- 
maxillary hone of birds is a tripod — Tripod of 
life, or vital tripod, the brain, the lungs ami the heart, 
upon the continuous ami consentaneous action of which 
life rests as on a triple support, 
tripodal (trip'o-dall, a. [< tripod + -fff.] Hav- 
ing or forming three feet, in any sense: mak- 
ing a tripod: as, a tripodal base of support: a 
tripodal bone. 

tripodic (tri-pod'ik), (t. [< tripod + -ic.] Three- 
footed. [Kare.] 

I have obseived this tripodic walk in earwigs, water 
scorpions, aphides, and some beetle-. 

.Sat arc, XLIII. 2-3. 

tripod-jack (tri'pod-jakb n. A screw-jack 
mounted on throe legs connected ton common 
base-plate to give them a sufficient bearing. 
K. II. Knight* 

tripody (trip'o-di), n.; pi. tnpodics (-diz). [< 

Ur. rpttzo&ta, < Tprroin (~pt Tort-), having three 
feet: see tripod.] In pro s., n group of three 
feet. Anar. Jour, Plaint., X. 
tripointed (tri-poin'tod). n. [< tn- + point 1 + 
-cd-.] Having three points. [Hare.] 

For, liow (alas ’), how will jon make defence 
’Gainst the wrathfull violence 

Of the drail dart ' 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, li., Tlie I -aw v. 

tripoli (trip'o-li), m. [So called from Tripoli in 
Africa. < Gr.fp'»o>ir, a district containing throe 
cities: see Tripoli tan,'] A substance consisting 
of decomposed impure limestone, extensively 
used as a polishing-powder : same as ruttcnstonc. 
The name tripoli is also frequentl) given to any kind of 
silicious material which can be used for the same purpose 
ns the real article of that name, and especially to Infusorial 
silica. Also tripoli i and fr»p<7. 

tripoline 1 (trip'6-lin), n. [(.tripoti + -irn 1 .] Of 
or pertaining to tripoli. 

Tripoline- (trip'o-lin), a. [< Tripoli (see def.) 
4- -me 1 .] Pertaining to Tripoli or Tripolis, (ft) 
a Turkish vilayet on the northern coast of Af- 
rica, or (b) tin* capital of this vilayet, or (c) a 
city of Phenieia. 

Tripoli senna. See senna. 

Tripolitan (tn-pol'i-tan), a. and n. [= F. tri- 
potitain, < L. JYipohtanus, of or pertaining to 
Tripolis, < Hr. T/j/-o><c, Tripolis (various dis- 
tricts were so called), lit. ‘three cities. ’ < rpetr 
(rot-), throe, + t city.] I. ft. Eclating or 
belonging to Tripoli. 

II. «. A native of Tripoli, 
tripolite (trip'q-llt), m. [< Tripoli (see tripoli) 
4- -i/f.j In mtntral silicious infusorial earth; 
tripoli. 

tripoly, U. See tripoli. 

tripos (tri'pos), n. [An erroneous fonn, appar. 
simulating the common ending -ox* of Or. words, 
of tnpu; s', < L. t) i pus (trijnls), < Or. rptrovg ( rpi - 
trod-), a three-footed stool, etc.: see tripod,"] 1. 
A tripod. 

Crazed fool, who would'st be thought an oracle. 

Come down from oil the tripo*. ami speak plain. 

Dryden, Don Sebastian, v. 1. 

The frieze (of the temple of Mclasso] is adorned with 
triposes, bulls heads, and patcras ; the combh and the 
pediments at each cml arc very richly ornamented w ith 
carvings. Pococke, Description of the Fast, II li. Cl. 

2. In Cambridge University, England, the list 
of the successful candidates for honors in the 
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tripudiate 

departments specified in the quotation; also, Tripsacum (trip'sa-kum), n. 
the honor examination itself in any of these 1703); origiu obscure.] A 


departments. In the mathematical tripos the three 
grades of the first part of the examination are respectively 
wranglers, senior optimes, and junior optimes; in the other 
triposes, and in Fart II. of the mathematical tripos they 
are first, second, and third classes. 

The strange genealogy of the Cambridge term Tripos, 
as equivalent to “Honour Examination,” is traced by Mr. 
Cluistopher Wordsworth, in “Social Life in the English 
Universities in the Eighteenth Century,” as follows: 1. 
The B. A. who sits on a" three-legged stool to dispute with 
the “Father” in the Philosophy School on Ash Wednes- 
day, was called Mr. Tripos, from that on which he sat. 2. 
The satirical speech made by him was called the Tripos 

ovnnnli • inrl Tlic IlMtimmilR Yf»fSf»S <1 IS t Tl llll t 1)V tllC 


circulated by authority, each sheet of verses was called a 
Tripos or “ Tripos Paper. " 5. On the back of each sheet, 
after the year 171S, a list of “Wranglers" aiul “Senior 
Optimes” or of “Junior Optimes” was published. These 
lists were called the “Trij>oscs'‘ or first ami second " Tri- 
pos lists" respectively. 0. The Mathematical Examina- 
tion, whose interest centred in the list, was called the 
Tripo*. 7. When other Honour Examinations were insti- 
tuted, they were distinguished as the “Classical Tripos ,” 
etc., from the “Mathematical Tripo*." There arc now 
nine Triposes, . . . founded in the following order: Math- 
ematical, Classical, Moral Sciences, Natural Sciences, The- 
ological, Law, History, Semitic (Languages,! and Indian 
languages. (There has also been a Medieval and Modern 
Languages Tripos from ISSN.] 

Dickens's Diet. Cambridge, p. 124. 


[NIj. (Linnams. 
^ _ genus of grasses, 

of t lie tribe Maydcrc. 

It is characterized by 
tpeduncled androgynous 
spikes with two-flowered 
male spikelets above and 
one-flowered fertile spike- 
lets below, the latter em- 
bedded in each joint of the 
rachis, and there filling a 
cavity which is closed by 
the polished and indurated 
outer glume. There arc 2 
or 3 species, natives of 
warm ports of America, ex- 
tending from Brazil into 
the United States. They 
are tall lobust grasses, 
with long leaves resem- 
bling those of Indian corn. 

T. daelyloides, known ns 
gama-grass (which see), 
one of the largest grasses 
of the United States, is an 
ornamental reed-like per- 
ennial reaching from 4 to 7 
feet high, occurring from 
Connecticut to Florida near 
the coast, and from Illi- 
nois southward, where it 
is used for fodder, and its 
seeds are said to have been 
found available for food. 



i, Gama-grass (Trtfsaat»t rf<n- 
/> loules) : 2, the spikes; 3, lower 
part of the spikes, showing male 
and female spikelets; «, a male 
spikclct ; a female spikelct. 


It lias also been called buffalo-grass and sesame-grass. 
trippant(trip / nnt), a. [<. trip 1 + -ant.] In her., trip-shaft (trip'shuft), n. A supplementary 
represented as walking or trotting, having roek-shnft used for starting an engine. E. II. 



usually one of the fore hoofs 
lifted and the other three on the 
ground : said of one of the beasts 
of chase, as tlio antelope or the 
hart. Also tripping. 

The arms on the bishop’s tomb were 
Or, on a chevron vert between three 
bucks tripjxnit pioper as many cinque 
foils of the field, etc. 

X. and Q., 7th ser., XI. IK*. 

trippant-counter (trip'nut-kouii'tiT), 
lur., same as countcr-trippaut, 
trippet, a. An obsolete form of trip 1 , trip-. 
tripper (trip'or), v. [< tnjA 4- -rr 1 .] 1. One 

who trips or moves nimbly; also, one who 
stumbles, or who causes another to do so. — 2. 
An excursionist; u tourist. [Colloq.] 


Stag Tnppant. 


In 


Knight. 

tripsis (trip'sis), > 1 . [MI... < Gr. rphj'ii, rubbing 

friction, < rptftciv. nib. wear away by rubbing.] 
1. The act of reducing a substance to powder; 
trituration. — 2. In met!., tlic process of sbam- 
pooing. See shampoo. 

trip-skin (trip'skin), ». 1. A piece of leather 
worn on the right-hand side of the petticoat 
by spinners with the rock, on which the spin- 
die plays, and the yarn is pressed by the hand 
of the spinner. J'orbg. ( IlaUiicill .) — 2. The 
skinny part of roasted meat, which before tlio 
whole can be dressed becomes tough and dry, 
like the piece of leather formerly worn by spin- 
ning-women. J’orbtt. ( Hatliiccll .) [Prow Eng.] 

trip-slip (trip'slip), it. A slip of paper in which 
tlic conductor of a horse-ear punches a hole as 
record of eaeli fare taken. [U. S.] 


There are two men in tier, amt the, ‘ingot no oars in tlic 

t,,„. Ignnnm.,^^u|; ! H.W nn o rclo(Ly on C 5 S e.,,. tripterausjtrip'tc-nis), a .[< Gr. rprif (rp,-k 
Tlie dialect is (lying out in Manx before the inroads of * ir00 ‘ rom . v 1 I 1 L. 


three, + ■arepov, wing.] In hot., tliree-winged ; 
having three wings or wing-like expansions, 
triptict, tripticht, ». See triptych. 
triptote (trip'tot). n. [= F. triptntc, < LL. trip- 
totinn (se. nomcn). a noun with only three cases, 
neiit. of triptotns, < Gr. rpi-ruror. with only 
three eases, < rarif (rpi-), three, + TTTuiGfc, inflec- 
tion, ease, < -i—e <r, fall.] In gram., a noun 
. , . , , , having three eases only. 

tri Pty ch qybj'tik), >!■ [Formerly also, errone- 
(trip'et) II. [< tri]>i -t- -i f.] 1. A hard onsly, tnptirh. triplo;; also ti,jgtyd,on<Gi. 

rpiarvyov, lieut. of consisting of three 


the tnp^r. * The Academy, Jnn. 4, 1S00, p. 

3. A street-railroad conductor or driver who 
is paid according to the number of trips which 
ho makes, or who is employed to make special 
trips, as in the place of others who are laid off 
for any cause. [U. S.] — 4. In macb ., a part 
which causes another part to bo suddenly ro 
leased, or to t 
piper, Tnngmde. 

trippet 1 (triplet), n. [< trip* + -i f.] 
ball u-oil in the game of trip. IlalltirclI. [Prow 
Em;.] — 2. In natch., any projecting part de- 
signed to strike some other part at regular in- 
tervals, as a cam, lifter, toe, wiper, or foot. 
/;. II. Knight. 

trippet- \ triplet), ». [< tnp-(t) + -//.] Aquar- 
ter of a pound. HaUiuill. [Prov. Eng.] 
tripping (tripling), U. [Verbal n. of tnjA, r.] 
1 . The act of one v\ ho trips. — 2. A light dance. 
Here be, without duck or nod. 

Other trippings to be trod 

Of lighter toes. Milton, Comtis, 1. PCI. 

3. Xaut., the net of loosening the anchor from 
the ground. 

tripping (trip'iiig),/).n. [Ppr. of fri/d, i\] 1. 

tjiiiek; nimble; stopping quickly anil lightly. 
— 2. In her., same as trippant. 
tripping-line (trip'ing-Un), a. Xaut., a small 
line attached to the snotter of a topgallant- or 
royal-yard, by which t he lower lift and brace arc 
unrigged from the yard-arm and the yard guided 
to the deck. Sometimes called fam-y-linr. 
trippingly (trip'ing-li). ailr. In a tripping man- 
ner; with a light, nimble, quick step or move- 
nimbi v. 


layers, threefold, < rpii c ( rpi -), three, + -to 
(-Viq-), irri’.vk a fold, < -riamiv. fold, doublo 
up.] 1. A picture, carving, or other repre- 
sentation in three compartments side by side: 
most frequently used for an altar-piece. The 
central picture P usually complete in itself. The subsiil- 
jan designs on cither side of it are smaller, and frequently 
correspond in sire nml shape to one half of the principal 
picture, to which they are joined by hinges so that they 
can tie folded over and form a cover to it. The outsides 
of the folding parts or shutters have sometimes designs 
painted on them. 

The Mantegna triptych, from which the detail of “The 
Circumcision ” is taken, is in the tribune of the Uflizi, 
Florence, nml Is composed of The Adoration of the Magi, 
The Circumcision, nml The Ascension. 

The Century, XXXIX. 400. 

2. A scries of writing-tablets, throe in number, 
hinged or tied together. When used for spreading 
with wax, and writing with the stilus, the outer leaves 
wore recessed for the wax on the inside only, the middle 
leaf on both sides. Tlie«e sire made of fir-wood, beech- 
wood, baked clay, ivory, and other mateiial. 

These triptych * . . . were libel! i of three tablets of wood, 
cleft fiorn one piece and fastened together, like the leaves 
of a hook, by strings passed through two holes pierced 
near the edge. Dneyc. Brit., XVIII. 154. 

Same as triptych. 


meat ; with agility; numuy. triptychon (trip'ti-kon), » 

Sing, and dance it tripjnngly. Shak., M. X. D., v. 1. 403. tripudlary (tri-plVdi-a-ri), a. [< L. tripudium, 
Speak the speech . . . tripjnngly on the tongue. a fenpill" or da 


Shak., Hamlet, III. 2. 2. 
trippingness (trip'ing-nes), v. The qualitv of 
being tripping; lightness and quickness; nim- 
bleness. 

Tlie basso could not forgive tlie soprano for the tripping- 
ness of her execution. The Atlantic, LXVI. 705. 

tripping-valve (trip'ing-valv), n. A valve oper- 
ated by the impact of some other part of the 
machinery. 


Aping or dancing, a religious dance (see t re- 
pudiate), + -ary.] 1. Of or pertaining to dan- 
cing ; performed by daneiim. — 2. Of or pertain- 
ing to tlio divination eallea tripudium. 

Soothsayers in their aucuriall and tripvdiary divina- 
tions, collecting presages from voice or food of birds. ^ 

Sir T. Droinic, Vulg. Err., i. 4. 

tripudiate (tri-pu'di-at), r. i. ; pret. aud pp. 
tripudiated, ppr. tripudiating. [< L. tripudia- 
tus , pp. of tripudiarcj OL. iripodarc , leap, dance, 




tripudiate 
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trispermum 


< tripmVmm, a measured stamping, a solemn 
religious dance; formation doubtful to the 
Romans themselves; prob. < Ires ( tri -), three, 
+ pod- (= Gr. -od-), a form of the root of pcs 
( ped -), foot. According to Cicero, contracted 
from * terripudium for * tcrripaviiim , striking the 
earth, < terra, earth, + jiavire, strike: seepurc.] 
To dance. 

A sweet chorus of well-timed affections, anil a spirit 
tripudiatiny for joy. Culvenvcll, The Schisme. (Latham.) 

tripudiation (tri-pu-di-ii'shon), n. [< Iripudi- 
atc + -ion.'] The act of dancing. Varh/te. 
tripudium (tri-pu'di-um), n. [L., a leaping 
or dancing: see tripudiate.] In Itnm. antiq.: 
(a) A solemn religious dance, (b) A kind of 
divination practised by the augurs from inter- 
pretation of the actions of birds when fed, iu 
later times always of domestic chickens, which 
were kept in coops for the purpose. If the fowls 
ate greedily, the omen was good; if they refused 
their food, the prognostic was very had. 
tripupillate (trl-pu'pi-lat), a. [< L. tres (.tri-), 
three, + pupilla, pupil.] In entom., having 
three central spots or pupils close together: 
noting an oeellated spot. 

Tripylaa (trip-i-le'ii), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. Tpttg 
(rpi-), three, + rr r/.r/, a gate.] An order of 
silicoskeletal Badiolaria, whose central capsule 
has a single nucleus, a double membrane, and 
more than one perforate area, the polar aper- 
ture being supplemented by one or more other 
openings. The skeleton is diversiform, often composed 
of tubes, and the capsule is pigmented with ptucodium. 
llcr twig, 1S79. Also called Phreodaria. 

tripyltean (trip-i-le'an). a. and n. [< Tripyliea 
+ -«».] I. a. Of or pertaining to the Tripyliea, 
or having their characters ; phreodarian, as a 
radiolarian. 

II. n. A member of the TriptjUea; a phteo- 
darian. 

tripyramid (tri-pir'a-mid), n. [< Gr. -prig (rpi-), 
three, + rrvpapiq, pyramid.] A kind of spar 
composed of three-sided pyramids. 
triquetra 1 (tri-kwet'rii), n. [NL., fern, of L. 
iriquetrtts, three-cornered : sec triquetrous.] A 
symmetrical interlaced ornament, of three arcs 
or lobes, of frequent occurrence in early north- 
ern art in Europe. 

triquetra'-’, tt. Plural of triquetrum. 
triquetral (tri-kwet'ral), a. [< triquetr-ous + 
-a/.] Same as triquetrous. 
triquetric (tri-kwet'rik), a. Pertaining to the 
triquetra. 

triquetrous (tri-kwet'rus), a. [< L. iriquetrus, 
three-cornered, triangular, < tres (tri-), three, + 
-quetrus, prob. a mere formative. Cf. trinket 3.] 
Three-sided; triangular; having three plane 
or concave sides, (a) In anat., noting the triangular 
Wormian hones of the skull. See triquetrum. (6) In en- 
tom.. noting a part or organ whose cross-section is an 
equilateral triangle, (c) In hot., having three acute an- 
gles with concave faces, as the stem of many plants; 
three-edged ; three-cornered. 

triquetrously (tri-kwet'rus-li), adv. In a tri- 
quetrous form; triangularly. Stormontli. 
triquetrum (tri-kwet'rum), n.j pi. triquetra 
(-rji). [NL.: see triquetrous.] In anat., one of 
the irregular, often triangular, "Wormian bones 
found iu the lambdoid suture of the skull: more 
fully called os triquetrum, and generally in the 
plural ossa triquetra. 

triquinate (tri-kwi'nat). «. [< L. tres (tri-), 
three, + qttini, five each, + - ate 1 (see quinale 1 ).] 
In hot., divided first into three parts or lobes 
and then into five. 

triradial (trl-ra'di-al), a. [< L. tres (tri-), 
three, + radius, ray : seo radial.] Same as tri- 
radiatc. 

triradially (tri-rii'di-al-i), adv. "With three rays, 
triradiate (tn-ra'di-fit), a. and n. [< L. ires 
(tri-), three, + radiatus, rayed: seo radiate.] 

1. a. 1. Radiatingin three directions ; sending 
off three rays or processes ; trifurcate. 

The well-known triradiate maik of n leech-bite. 

Huxley , Anat. Invert., p. 189. 

2. In anat., specifically noting one of the lat- 
eral fissuresof thebrain. — 3. In sponges, noting 
a type of spicule. Seo II — Triradiate sulcus. See 
sulcus. 

II. n. A triradiate sponge-spicule. 

The chief modification of the triradiate spicule is due 
to an elongation of one ray, distinguished as apical, the 
shorter paired rays being termed basal, and the whole 
spicule a sagittal triradiate. Eacyc. Brit, XXII. 417. 

triradiated ( tri-rfi ' di-a-ted ) , a. [< triradiate 
4 -cd 2 .] Same as triradiate. 
triradiately ( tri-rfi ' d i-fit-li ) , ado. In a triradi- 
ate manner; in three radiating lines. 


trireetangular (tri-rek-tang'gu-liir), a. [< L. 
tres (tri-), three, 4* rectus , right, + angulus , 
angle (see rectangular ).] Having three right 
angles, as certain spherical triangles, 
trireme (tri'rem), n. [= F. trireme = Sp. Pg. 
It. trireme , < L. triremis , a vessel with three 
banks of oars, prop. adj. (sc. navis , vessel), 
having three banks of oars, < Ires (tri-), three, 
4 remits, oar.] A vessel with three benches, 
ranks, or tiers of oars on a side : a type of an- 
cient Greek war-ship of great efficiency, copied 
by the Romans and other peoples. The trireme 
was piovided with one, two, or three masts, which were 
unstepped when the vessel was not under sail. At first 
naval battles were simply contests of weight or force, and 
the victory fell to the trireme \\ hich had the greatest num- 



Diagram and Cross <cction of an Athenian Trireme, as restored (1SS3) 
t»y M. Raoul Lcmaltre. (From “Revue Archdologique.”) 


ber of fighting men, or the be$t -disciplined, on board, nau- 
tical manocuvers being scarcely attempted. The Athenians, 
however, in the fifth century B. c., introduced very skilful 
naval tactics, and made hand-to-hand fighting by the ma- 
rines subordinate to the attempt to disable the enemy's 
ship by ramming her amidships, or by crushing her banks 
of oars. The perfected trireme resembled more closely in 
theory and tactics the modern steam-ram than any form 
of ship that has intervened. It was long, narrow, and 
swift; the modern steam-engine was represented by the 
mechanical rowingof about 170 men, carefully trained, and 
under perfect command ; and it was entirely independent 
of its sails, which were not hoisted unless, while cruising, 
the wind chanced to be favorable. 

Thucydides writeth that Aminocles the Corinthian built 
the first trireme itli three rowes of ores to a side. 

Holland, tr. of I’liny, vii. 5G. 

trirhomboidal (tri-rora-boi’dal), a. [< tri- + 
rhomboidal.] Having the form of three rhombs, 
trisacramentarian (tri-sak ,, ra-mcn-ta'ri-an), u. 
[< L. tres (tri-), three, + sacranicntum, sacrament 
(seo sacrament), + -arian.] A name given to 
those who maintain that three, and only three, 
sacraments arc necessary to salvation — name- 
ly, baptism, the eucharist, and absolution. 
Thsagion (tri-sa'gi-on), n. [< Gr. rpmayio;, 
thrice holy, < rpig (= L. ter for “tors), thrice (< 
rpeig (rpi-), three), + ayioq, holy, sacred.] A 
hymn of the early and Oriental churches, ap- 
parently of Jewish origin, consisting of the 
words “ Holy God, holy (aDd) mighty, holy (and) 
immortal, have mercy upon us.” It is sun;: in tlio 
Greek Church at the Little Entrance (see entrance 1 , «.), 
and occurs frequently in the Greek daily office. It is also 
found in almost all Eastern liturgies. In the West the 
Trisagion was used in the Gallican liturgy and in the 
Saruin prime. It is still sung in Greek anti Latin at the 
Reproaches on Good Friday. The anthem “Yet, 0 Lord 
God most holy," in the Anglican burial office, represents a 
form of the Trisagion. The name Trisayion is often in- 
correctly applied to the Sanctus (Tersanctus). 

triscele, n. Seo triskeie. 

triset, v. and n. An obsoleto spelling of trice 1 . 
trisect (tri-sekt'), v. t. [< L. tres (tri-), three, 
+ sect us, pp. of secure, cut: seo secant. Cf. 
bisect.] To cut or divide into three parts, es- 
pecially into three equal parts, 
triseotion (tri-sek'slion), 71. [= F. triscction 

= Sp. triscccion = T’f'.'trisccquo = It. trisezione; 
as trisect + -ion. Cf. section.] The division 
of a thing into three parts; particularly, in 
{ 1 com ., the division of a straight line or an an- 
gle into three equal parts. The trisection of an 
angle, geometrically, was a problem of great celebrity 
among the Greek mathematicians. It has been proved 
to be impossible with the rule and compass alone (though 
it is of course easy to trisect certain angles), but can 
be performed witli any one of numerous machines which 
have been invented for the purpose. See cut under 
linlcaye. 

trisectory (tri-sek'to-ri), a. [< triscct(ion) 4 
-ory.] Conducive to the trisection of the angle, 
as certain curves of the third order, 
triseme (tri'sem), a. and a. [< Gr. rpeig (rpt-), 
three, 4 afgia, sign : see trisemic.] I. a. Con- 
sisting of three semeia; trisomic. 

II. «. A trisemic time or syllable, 
trisemic (tri-se'mik), a. [< LL. irisemus, < Gr. 
rpiar/pog, haring three times or morse, < rptig 


(rpi-), three, 4 eyya, sign, GTjfieiov , sign, mora.] 
In anc. pro*., containing or equal to three se- 
meia or morn?: as, a trisemic long (one half 
longer than the usual long); a trisemic foot. 
The trisemic feet (tribrach, trochee, iambus) 
are all diplasie. 

trisepalous (tri-sep 'a-lus), a. [< L. tres (tri-), 
three, + NL. scjmlum, sepal, 4- -ohs.] In lot., 
having three sepals. See cut under calyx. 

tri septate (tri-sep' tat), a. [< L. ires (tri-), 
three, 4 septum, partition, 4 -ate 1 .] In lot. 
and coot., having three septa or partitions. 

triserial (tri-se'ri-al), a. [< L. tres (tri-), three, 
4 scries, series, 4* -sr?.] In cool., anat., and lot., 
set in three rows ; disposed in three series; tris- 
tichous; trifarious. Also triscriaic. 

triserially (tri-se'ri-al-i), adv. In three series ; 
so as to be triserial. * 

triseriate (tri-se'ri-at), a. [< L. tres (tri-), three, 
+ scries, series, + -ate 1 .] Same as triscrial. 

triseriatim (tri-se-ri-a'tim), adv. [< L. tres 
(tri-), three, 4- scries , series, 4 -atim as in seri- 
atim.'] In three ranks or rows; so as to make 
three series; triserially. 

trisetose (tri-se'tos), a. [< L. tres (tri-), three, 
4 seta, a bristle: see setose.] In entom., bear- 
ing three seta? or bristles. 

Tri set, vim (tri-se'tum), n. [NL. (Persoon, 1805), 
< L. tres (tri-), three, + seta, sicta, a bristle.] 
A genus of grasses, of the tribe Avcnczc and sub- 
tribe EuavenCfC. It is characterized by a spike-like 
or loosely branched panicle ; spikelets with two or more 
bisexual flowers, their axis produced beyond them ; and 
a thin-keeled flowering glume bearing a dorsal awn and 
two terminal teeth. There are nearly SO species, widely 
scattered through temperate and mountain regions. Ihey 
are chiefly perennial tufted grasses with flat leaves and 
shining spikelets. Two species, T. subspicatum and T. pa - 
lustre, occur in the northeastern United States. T. ccr - 
nuum, of California and Oregon, is said to afford pasturage. 

trisinuate (tri-sin'u-at), a. [< L. tres (tri-), 
three, + sinus, a fold: see sinuate.] In entom., 
having three sinuses: noting a margin when it 
has three inward curves meeting in outward 
curves. 

triskeie (tris'kel), n. [Also triscele; < Gr. rpic- 
Ke?.r/c, three-legged, < rpti; (rpi-), three, + osc/oq, 
leg.] A figure formed of three lines radiating 
from a common point or small circle, or a modi- 
fication of this in ivhich each radiating arm has 
the form of a hook so as to give the appearance 
of being in revolution, or of a bent human leg. 
Also called three-armed cross. Compare sun- 
snake, fylfot. 

trismus (tris'mus), n. [NL., < Gr. rptap6q, a 
creaking or croaking, < rpKeiv, squeak, grind 
or gnash (the teeth).] A tonic spasm of the 
muscles of mastication, causing closure of the 
lower jaw, occurring as a manifestation of teta- 
nus, either aloDO or iu conjunction with other 
tonic muscular spasms ; lockjaw— Trismus nas- 
centium, or trismus neonatorum, a form of tetanus 
occurring in new-born infants; infantile tetanus. The 
muscles of the neck ami jaw are first affected, but usually 
general tetanic spasms soon follow. The disease occurs 
with special frequency in the negro race and in tropical 
countries, though severe epidemics have also prevailed iu 
the extreme north. 

trisoctahedral (tris-ok-ta-he'dral), a. [< tris- 
octahcdron + -at.] Bounded by twenty-four 
equal faces ; pertaining to a trisoetahedron, or 
having its form. 

trisoetahedron (tris-ok-ta-he'dron), n. [< Gr. 
rpt;, thrice, + E. octahedron.] 

In crystal., a solid bounded 
by twenty-four equal faces, 
three corresponding to each 
face of an octahedron. The 
trigonal trisoetahedron has each 
face an isosceles triangle, and in the 
tetragonal trisoetahedron, or trape- 
zohedron, each face is a quadrilat 
eral. See also cut under trapezohe- 
( lfQH m Trigon.il Tnsoctalie- 

trispast, trispaston (tri'- 
spast, tri-spas' ton), n. [< L. trispastos, a ma- 
chine "with three pulleys, < Gr. Tpio-aoroq, drawn 
threefold (rptoiraarov opyavov, a triple pulley, 
TpicTcaGTov, a surgical instrument). < rpeig (rpi-), 
three, 4- ^crraaTog, verbal adj. of oxav, draw: see 
spasm.] A machine with three pulleys acting 
in connection with each other, for raising great 
weights. Braude and Cox. 

trispermous (tri-sper'mus), a. [< Gr. Tpeig 
(rpt-), three, 4 a-rtppa, seed.] In lot., three- 
seeded; contaiuing three seeds: as, a trisper - 
mous capsule. 

trispermum (tri-sper'mum), n. [NL.,< Gr. rpug 
(rpt-), throe, 4 c-ippa, seed.] A poultice, for- 
merly in vogue, made of crushed cumin-, bay-, 
and sinallago-seeds. 
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trisplanchnic (f ri-splangk'nik) t a. [< Gr. rpric pi. trisfam.r (-me) or tr Mourns (-mjiz).] A worn 
(rpi-), three, 4* a-/ a) pro, viscera: sec ttp touch- of the above genus. 

jj irj] Pertaining to 'the viscera of the three Tristomidffi (tris-fom'i-dc), v. ,]>]. [NL v <7ns- 
fjreat cavities of the bodv — the cranial, thora 
,...1 . * 1 ... , 


triticDum 


. very tritely, ami with 
(Latham.) 


cic, and abdominal: noting the sympathetic 
nervous system. 

trisporic (tri-spor'ik), a. [< Gr. rpric (rpi-), 
three, 4* Girnpa, spore.] In lot., having three 
spores ; trisporous. 

trisporous (trl-spo'rus), a. [< Gr. rpric (rpi-), 
three, + otzopa, spore.] In lot., having or com- 
posed of throe spores. 

trist 1 1, r. and n. An obsolete form of trust 1 and 
trust. 

trist 2 t (trist), a. [< ME. trist, < Ol*. (and 1.) 
tristc = Sp. Pg. It. irislc, < Ij. trist is, sad, sor- 
rowful. Of. tristesse, tristful, tri sty, coutrist.] 
Sad; sorrowful; gloomy. 

With Hint these thre knyghtes he lcptcnn theire horse, 
but the tother thre he trio ami doleni. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 672. 

tristachyous (trl-stu'ki-us), a . [< Gr. rpeic 
(rpi-), three, 4- oritxcc, an Gar of com.] In lot., 
three-spiked; hating three spikes. 

Tristania (tris-tu'ni-ii), u. [NL. (R. Brown, 
1811), named after Tristan, a Portuguese trav- 
eler (during 1440-47) on the African coast.] A 
genus of plants, of the order J 1 lyrtacac, triho 
Lvptospcrmac, and subtribe Mctrosidcrc.r. it is 
characterized by numerous stamens united in live cob 
mans opposite the petals. There arc from 10 to lf» spe- 
cies— 0 in Australia, ami the others in the Indian archi- 
pelago and New Caledonia. 'I hey are trees or bmall shrubs, 
hearing alternate or pomewhnt wliorlrd leaves sometimes 
clustered at the cuds of the branches. 'Ihc (loweia are 
usually small, yellow or white, ami grouped in axillary 
cymes. Several species yield very dm able and valuable 
wood, used for ship- and boat-building, forposts. Homing, 
ete.,as T. ennferta, known in New South Wales as red -I, ox; 
T. tutavefilem, called and T. nrritfotin, 

the ooramiily or water-gum tree. The first Is a tree ad- 
mired for its shade and as an a venue- tree, i caching some- 
times 150 feet high ; the others are small trees or shrubs 
or, in T. tfuarcohm*, sometimes becoming a tall tiee ol 1U0 
feet. 

tristet, n. An obsolete form of tryst. 

tristearin (tri-ste / a-rin) >> «. [< tri- 4- n tear in.] 


Other things arc mentioned . . 
little satisfaction to the reader. 

H’ood, AtlicmcOxon. 

town + - itlir .] A family of H ^ , L Vvj.Vflc.'l ' lTv triteness (trit'.ies), n Tim olmraetor of liciiis 
tiie "onus Trhtloma. 77/» Her, In,. ‘ Into; I'Onimmmw; stnleness; (lie state 

tristyt (tris'ti), a. [< hist- -f -j/ 1 .] Sorrowful; >us luioknoyod 01 commonplace. 
sa( ]. ’ Sermons which . . . disgust not the fastidious car of 

The king was trist;/ and heavy of cheer. modern elegance by tritenm or vulgarity. 

Ashmole*t T heat rum Chanicum, p. 2Gt. (Latham.) t " ran a ham. Sermons, I ref. 

tristylous (tri-sti'lus), a. t< Or. rpiic triternate (In-tC-r'hst), «. [< tri- + t'mmtc.'] 

tlirco,+ oriv’or, style: sec style-.; .. In hot., three times tomato: applied to a leaf 

In hot., tlirco-styled ; having Zvy" whose petiole divides and twice subdivides into 
three styles. tNVm v(t\ three, thus hearing twenty-seven leaflets, as in 

trisula 



nltributively : as, a trisvl cross. 

Tlie tri*ul or tildcnt emblem which 
crowns the gateways may. . . . and I 
am inclinrd to believe does, represent 
lhiddha himself. 

J. Fcrgmson, lllst. Indian Arch., p. 07. 
trisulct (tri'sulk), a. find n. [Also 
irisull: ; = Sp. Pg. It. trisulcof L. 
trisulcus , threo-pronged, three- 
forked, throe-cleft, lit.Mhrcc-fur- 
rowed’ (noting a thunderbolt, 
etc.),< ires (tri-). three, 4- sulcus, 
furrow: see sail;-.'] I. a. Three- 
forked; throe-pronged. 

One sole .lupi ter, . . . in liis hand 
A tribute thuiuleihfdt, or fulmilious 
brand. 

1 legit o'sl, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 03. 

II. u. Something having three forks, as the 
tliroe-pointcd thunderbolt of Jove, the trident 
of Neptune, or the trisula of Siva. 

Ttand once agiilne fhj Tri-ulk, and rctiie 
To Octn, and tin it* I indie ‘f with m w lire. 

Ifegtn t>I, Jdalo^ueH (Woikv, cd. iVartun, 3 v 74, VI, ICO), 
trisulcate (tri-sul'kat), n. [< hiwlc 4* -ab*.] 
1. In hot., three-grooved; three-furrowed. — 2. 
In 7 '*///., triilactyl: divided into three digits or 



1 rKul- 1 , from fig- 
ure of Siva lit Vel- 
lore. India. 


god, 4' •ism.'] The doctrine that there 
three Gods, specifically that the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit arc three distinct Gods, 
trifclieist (tri'the-ist), it. [< trithc(ism) + -ist: 
see th cist.] One who maintains the doctrine of 
trithelsm. 

tritheistic (tri-tlie-is'f ik), a. [< trilheist 4* -?V.] 
Of or pertaining to tritheism or tritheists. 
tritheistical (tri-tlic-is'ti-knl), a. [< tritium - 
tic 4- -al.] Same as tritheistic. 
tritheitei (iri'lho-It), U. [< Gr. rp'0rirr;r t < rpur 
(rpi-), three, 4- th (>r, god.] A tritlieist. 
trithemimeral (trith-e-mim'c-rul), a. [< Gr. 
rptOy/ttfirpyr , consist ing’of three halves, < rptroc, 
tliird,4' iyitftrpfc. lialf,s i/yt-, half, 4- yipoc. part.] 
In pros., of or pertaining to a group of three 
half-feet; pertaining to or consisting of one 
foot and a half. Sometimes, incorrectly, trihr- 
in i nicra 7.— Trithemimeral cesura, the ccsura after 
the thr-sis (metrically accented syllabic) of the second foot 
of a dactylic hexameter. Sec cesura, fmphth'-miwcral. 
trithingt (tri'Tiiing), n. [< ML. (rithinya, a form 
of E. thrilling, *tUrithiug: see ridiny-.] Same 
as ridiny-. 

The division of Ptira into three Trifling* or Iltding 1 ?. 

J. /;. Green, romj. of ling., p. lib. 


A ghcm-ol e st e r co i it a in i n g three stearic acid hoof*: as, a trisuleate fool. Compare hisidmtc. trithing-reevet (tri'Tiung-rev), u. The gov- 
radicals: a white crystalline non-volatile solid trisulkf. a. nr * 1 ** c, '‘" ' 


with a fatty foci, which makes up a large por- 
tion of certain solid fats, like tallow, 
tristellt, n. An obsolete form of tre<tl< 1. 
tristelyt, adv. An obsolete form of tntsiily. 
tristemania (tris-te-mfi'ni-ii), n. [NL., irreg. 
< L. trishs, sad, 4* Gr. porta, madness.] Melan- 
cholia. 

tristesse (tris-tes'), n. [ME. trisUsrr , < OF. 
tristd *<•(, tristesse , F. tristesse s= Sp. Pg. tnsteza 
;= It. tnsh:m, tnstezza, < L. tristitw. sa*b »*ss, < 
trist is, sad ; see trist-.] Sadness; lucltundudy: 
in modern use as a French word. 


laiDUiXM. '«• nncl n. See trisnlc. ernor <7f a t tithing, 

trisyllauic (tris-i-lal/ik), a. [< L. trisyllabic trithionate (tri-tiiT'o-nat). n 


(see trisyllabic) 4- -ic.] Pertaining to a trisyl- 
lable; consisting of three syllables: as, a tri- 
syllabic word or root. 

trisyllabical (tris-i-lub'i-kul). a. [< trisyllabic 
- 1 - -til.] Same as trisyllabic. 


[< trithion-ic 4- 


Save onlj I cryc ami bbldv, 
I mum in trirtevee allc amidde. 


There, I thought, in America, lies imtiuc sh< ping, over- 
growing, almost conscious, too much by half fur man in 
the pictuie, and so gi\ mg a cci tain tri '‘tew. hki the rank 
vegetation of swamps and forests seen at night bteeped in 
dews ami lains, which it loves , and on it man stems not 
able to make much impression. 

Emerson, Prose Work? , II. 200. 

tristful (trist 'fid), a. [< trist- 4- -ful.] Sad; 
sorrowful. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

Convey iny tristful rpiccn; 

For tears do stop the flood-gates of her eyes. 

Shak., 1 lien. IV., ii. 4. 4!U. 


Sourni; 

funeral 


my incipient jest to the tristful severities of a 
Aflinl, The Wedding. 


trisyllabically (tris-i-hib'i-knl-i), adv. In the 
manner of a trisyllable; in three syllables, 
trisyllable (tri-siF- or tri-sil'a-bl), n. [Of. F. 
trissi/llahc = Sp. IriOUabo r = Pg. trisyllaho = It. 
tnsillabo, < L. trisyllables, < (»r. rptci'/lafioc, hav- 
ing 1 1 i it * e syl 1 a 1 >1 es , < 7 /if tr (r/n-) , t h ree, 4- frv> ? tifif/, 
a syllsilde: see syllable.] A word consisting of 
three syllables. 

(Purer. (IlnUuecll ) trit. An abbreviation of the Latin trilura , im- 
perative of triturarr , triturate: used in phar- 
macy. Dnnylison. 

tritactic (Irl-tak'tik), a. [< L. ires (tri-), throe, 
4- teictus , touch: see tact.] Touching in three 
consecutive points — Tritactic point. - w ec point i. 
tritseophya (trit-e-of 'i-]i ), n. [N L.,< (ir. rptratti- 
•p’r/r. tlie nature of a. tertian fever, < rprraior , on 
the third day, 4- fear, bring forth, produce.] A 
tertian inahmsil fever. 

tritagonist (trl-tag'p-nist), v. [< Gr. rpiTn^a- 
i tGTifC, tritagonist, < rpiror, third, 4- u^uvecri/r, 
an actor: sec a yon is t.] In the nnc. Or. drama , 


-ate.] A salt of trithionic acid. 

trithionic (tri-thi-on'ik), a. [< Gr. rpnr (rpi-), 
three, 4- Odor, sulphur, 4- -fc.] Containing three 
sulphur atoms.— Trithionic acid, a sulphur acid hav- 
ing the fonnula lI«S.-.Or,. it forms a strongly acid, bitter, 
odorless solution, which decomposes very readily. 

Trithrinax (trith'ri-naks), n. [NL. (Martins, 
lS2J),frotn the three petals and three-parted ca- 
lyx; < Gr. rpi'tr, three, 4- Thrinax, a related ge- 
nu^.] A genus of palms, of the tribe Corey pin. r. 
It is chnmctci ired by biscxtial flowers with imliricattd 
petals, fllamcnts unitLcl Into a tube, ami a style terminal 
in fruit. TheSor4 species arc natives of Hrazil and Chili. 
They arc thornless palms hearing smooth, loundish, fan- 
shaped leaves, deeply many-parted into two-cleft imhiptr- 
cate segments, llie leaf-stalks are sharply biconvex, ex- 
tending above into a hard cordate ligulc, and below into 
a flbrous sheath which is densely set with erect or reflexed 
spines. The flowers arc small, on the flcxuoua branches 
of a spreading, tldck-stalkcd spadix with many obliquely 
split spathes. .several spccicsare included among the fan- 
palms of greenhouse cultivation: T. cmnj^ririsiA remaik- 
nblrnsoncof tlie most southern of all palms, extending 
in the Argentine Republic to fl2’ -10' south, and is also pe- 
culiar for Its woody leaves, more rigid than those of any 
other pal in, 

triticalt (tvit'i-kal), a. [< trite 4- -ical, rtppar. 
in imitation of critical,] Trite; common. 

A tedious homily or a tritical declamation, 

J. J)‘ Israeli, Amen, of Lit., I. 32G. 


the third actor. Ills pnit is uMialiy that of tho evil . . , ... , 

genius, or tlie promoter of the sufferings of the protege* oriticaliyt (tt’it l-kat-j), Gar. 
nist, or first actor. The thud actor was first brought into commonplace manner, 
the di.mia by Sophocles. 

Cicon, altliougli said to ho the trit agonist, entered by 
the ccutial door. Atleiucum, No. 3270, p. 811. 

trite 1 


In a tritical or 


This sermon upon the.' lovvish dispensation, . . . 'tls all 
tritical, ami most tritieallg put together. 

.Sterne, '1 ristmm Shandy, vL 11. 

state or 


trite 1 (frit), a. [— It. frifo, < L. tiitns, pn. of triticalnesst (irit'i-kal-nes), u. The state 
tircrc, rub, wear, = OBulg. inch, tneti = berv. e } luractcr 0 f being tritical; triteness, 
fr// == Bolfom. trzliiti — I ol. trzee _ ltuss. terete ^j^iccoglossus (tri-tis^e-o-glos'us), «.; pi. 


tristfullyt (trist'ful-i), adr. Sadly, 
tri sti ch on S ( tris't i-kns ). a. [ < G r. rpi crQ'Oft o f 
three rows or lines, < rpac (rpi-), tlirce, + 
a line, row.] In hot., aiTangeil in three vertical 
rows or ranks; tritarious. Sec phyllotaxis. 
tristigmatic (tri-stig-mat'ik), a. [< Gr. rpdr 
(rpi-), three, 4- oriypa (criyuar-), a mark: see 

sti yin a’ 1 .] In hot., having three stigmas. ^*. 77 .^^’.®™; ~T r ?-!‘ lr ~ r ‘‘ Jf*™ triticeogloSSUS (tri-tis^e-o-glos'us), n.; pi. iri- 

tristigmatose ttri^'ig'ma-tos), [As trist iy- — ^th. tnti, } fn n ti, rub. 1‘rom the L. tcrci cave ticeaylossi (- 1 ). [NL., i L. tri liccets, of wheat 

niftt-ic 4- -osc. ] In hot., sajne as tristiymatic. a , ^ ^ i 1 '^ . C 7 F ron ““ c > (see friticcoeis ), + Gr. yluaca, the tongue.] A 

tristitiatet (tris-tish'i-at), v. t. [< L. trislilia, detritus, etc.] If. luibbeu; l rave a ; worn. small muscle occasionally found in the human 

sadne^ (see trestessi ), 4- -ate*.] To make sad ; My accent or phrase vulgar ; my garments trite lawns, connected with the triti coons nodule in 

-■ ’’ /; Jmimn, Cyntliina ilevcls, 1 . 1 . th J ,, 0 J, tPrior t), V xoli void membrane, and puss- 

lienee— 2. used till so common as to have lost f onvar( i to the tongue, 
its novelty and interest; commonplace; worn triticeous (tri-tish'ius), a. [< L. Iriliccvs , of 
out; hackneyed; stale. wheat, < triticum. wheat: see Triti cunt.] In 

So trite a quotation that It almost demands an apology (n((l f ^ sniR ]| an( l roundish, like a grain of wheat 
> repeat it English (flergy. 01 . unllet-seed : nodular— Triticeous nodule, one 


sadden. 

Nor is there any whom i ahirnity doth s « much Iririitb 
ate aa that he never fees the flashes of sunn- wanning joy. 

Fell ham. Resolves, i. II. 

Tristoma (tris'td-mii). a [NL. (Cuvier, 1817j, 
also Tristomnm (Siebold 1838), < Gr. rpin (rpi-), 
three, 4- aropa, mouth ] 1, A genus of in on o- 

gencous trematoid aoms, t}*jvical of the family 
Tnstonmtiv : so calle<i from one large ventral 
sucker behind two smaller ad oral ones. They 
are of broad and flat oval or discoid form, and tritely (trit'li), adv. In 
infest the skin and gills of fishes. — 2. [(. c.; pi ace manner; stalely. 


^ . . _ ... —Triticeous : 

trite J (tri to), li. [Gr. rprrt/, fem. of rpmi?, third: n f the small cartilaginous nodules in the larynx— tlie 
see third.] Ill anc. Or. music, the third tone caitilago triticeus or corpus tritkreum. 

(from the top) of the conjunct, disjunct, and triticeum (tri-tis'e-um), pi- triticca (-ii). 
extreme tetra chords. Sec ietrachord. [NL., nent. (sc. corpus, body) ofL, triticeus, of 

a trite or common- wheat : see triticeous.'] The triticeous body or 
nodule of the larynx ; tho triticeus. 



triticeus 

triticeus (tri-tis'e-us), n . ; pi. triticei (- 1 ). [NL., 
sc. cartilago, < L. triticeus , of wheat: see triti- 
ceoits.] The triticeous cartilage of the larynx; 
the triticeum. 

Triticum (trit'i-kum), n. [NL. (Tournefort, 
1700), < L. triticum, wheat, < ter ere, pp. tritits, 
rub, grind, thresh: see trite, try.'] A genus of 
grasses, of the tribe Rordccx , type of the sub- 
tribe Trit'lCCX. It is characterized by two- to five-flow- 
ered somewhat compressed spikelets solitary at the nodes, 
and by an oblong or ventricose five- to nine-neived flower- 
ing glume, the lateral nerves not eonnivent. The genus 
includes the cultivated species or varieties of wheat, long 
diffused widely through all temperate regions, and fiom 
10 to 15 species in the wild state, natives of the Mediter- 
ranean region and of western Asia. They are annual or 
biennial erect flat-leafed grasses, with a terminal elongated 
or cylindrical spike, its axis usually without joints, but 
flexuous with alternate excavations, into which the spike- 
lets are set. For the polymorphous cultivated species T. 
sativum ( T . vidgarc), see wheat, spcltl, leghorn , mummy- 
wheat, and cut under Monoeotyledones ; and compare amel- 
corn and jEgilops, 2. For T. (now Agropyram) repent, see 
quitch-grass. 

tritocere (tri'to-ser), n. [< Gr. rpirof, third, + 
KLpag, horn.] That tine o£ a deer’s antler which 
is third in order of development, or developed 
after the third year. 

tritomesal(tri-to-raes'al),o. [< Gr. rpiVof, third, 
+ geaog, middle : see meson.] In entom., noting 
the third longitudinal series of cells in the wing 
of liyinenopters, corresponding to the subme- 
dian second discoidal and first apical cells of 
modern entomologists. Kirby. 
tritomite (tri'to-mlt), «. [< Gr. Tpiropoc, thrice 
cut, < Tpeig (rpt-), three, + -roporX ri/tvetv , rapin’, 
cut.] A silicate found in Norway, occurring in 
forms resembling a triangularpyramid. It con- 
tains thorium, tho cerium metals, boron, cal- 
cium, and other elements. 

Triton (tri'ton), it. [< L. Triton , < Gr. Tpiruv, 
Triton; cf. Skt. trita, a superhuman being of 
uncertain origin and attributes.] 1. In Gr. 
and Latin myth., a son of Poseidon and Amplii- 
trite, who dwelt with his father and mother in 
a golden palace on the bottom of the sea, and 
was a gigantic and redoubtable divinity. In the 
later mythology Tritons appear as a race of subordinate 
sea-deities, fond of pleasure, and figuring w ith tho Nereids 
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Old World family Salamandriia, but extends to others of 
similar habits in America, as members of the genus Spe - 
lerpes, belonging to another family ( Plethodontidfe ). The 
cte&ted newt or tiiton of Europe is Triton (Ilcmisalaman- 
dra) cristatus (see cut under neiot)\ the smooth triton is 
T. (Lixsotritori) jrunctatus. Most of the tritons of the Old 


Triumfetta 

such teeth as a type of dentition; tritubercu 
late ; of or pertaining to tritubercuhsm. 
trituberculate (trl-tu-ber'ku-lat), o. [<L.^tn 


es 

atc^. 3 


(tri-), three, + tuhcrculum, tubercle, + 

tP . Same as tritubcrcular. . T 

World fall in the genus Molgc, as the great marbled newt tritub erculism (tri-tu-ber'ku-lizm), U. fs L- 
of Enrope, M. marmorata, and the i ed-bellied, M. alpcKtng. . (tri-) three, + ' tuhcrculum, tubercle, + 
A conspicuous triton of cold springs in the United States \ , condition of teeth ; 

U S net ernes ruber chiefly bright-red, but marked with -ism. J IritUDeiCUiai huit ui luuuiwuu ’ 

black in very variable pattern. See cut under Spelerpcs. presence of three tubercles on a molar or pie- 
tritone (tri'ton), n. [< Gr. rpirovog, having molar tooth. Nature, X LI. 466. 
tliree’tones, < rpelq (rpt-), three, 4- rovog, tone.] triturable (trit'u-ra-bl), a. [= F. iriturab e — 
In music, an interval composed of three whole Sp. triturable — Pg. irituravel — It. triturabue, 
steps or “tones” — that is, an augmented as if < LL. * triturabilis, < triturarc, thresh, tnt- 
fourtli, as between the fourth and seventh urate: see triturate,] Capable ot being trit- 
toncs of a scale. The older harmonists regarded this urated. , . ... 

interval, even when only suggested, as peculiarly objec- triturate (trit'u-rat), V. t. ; pret. and pp. tritu- 
tionable, whence the pioverb “»»»- «nnt.ra fa diabolus . » -*— * 


mi contra fa diabolus 

est.” See mi. 

Tritonia (tri-to'ni-ii), >?. [NL., < L. Triton, < 

Gr. T ptruv, Triton': see Triton,] 1. A genus 
of nudibrancliiate gastropods founded by Cu- 
vier in 1798, typical of the family Tritoniidse, 




rated, ppr. triturating. [( LL. triturutus , pp. of 
triturarc , thresh, triturate, < L. tr it lira, a rub- 
bing, threshing: see triture.] 1 . To rub, grind, 
or bruise; specifically, to grind to a powder. 

The triturated skeletons of corals and echinoderms and 
the shells of molluscs, constituting an intensely white 
coralline sand. Amer. Jour. Psychol., II. 5_0. 

Considering the power which worms exert in triturating 
particles of rock. Danrin , Vegetable Mould, p. 258. 

2. In physiol., to grind with the grinders; mas- 
ticate with the molar teeth; chew to a pulp. 

triturate (trit'u-rat), n. [ - LL. tritnraius, pp. 
of triturarc, triturate : see triturate, v.] A form 
of medicine in which an active substance has 
been thoroughly powdered and mixed by rub- 
bing up with sugar of milk — Tablet triturate, a 
small disk of some soluble material, usually sugar of milk, 
charged with a certain dose of a medicinal substance, 
trituration (trit-u-ra'shon), v. L= tritura- 
tion = Sp. trituracion = Pg. trituragao = It. 
triturazionc,<. LL. trituratioi n-),( triturarc, tritu- 
rate: see triturate.'] 1. The act of triturating, 
or reducing to a fine powder by grinding. Tritu- 
ration is a dry process, and thus distinguished 
from Icvigation. — 2. In phar., a finely com- 
minuted powder: as, a trituration ot elaterin. 

3. In phi/siol., reduction to pulp by grinding 
between the teeth; molar mastication, or some 
corresponding process: as, the trituration of 
food before swallowing; trituration in the giz- 
zard of a bird is assisted by little pebbles swal- 
lowed. 

triturator (trit'u-ra-tor), n. [< LL. tnturator, 
< triturarc, pp'. trituiatus, triturate: see tritu- 
rate.] One who or that which triturates ; spe- 


Tritonic pltbtia. (Line bhuvvs. natural sue.) 

with such species as T. plcbcia . — 2. A genus of 
lepidopterous insects. Gcyer , 1832. — 3. (Ker, 

1805. ) A genus of nionocotyledonous plants, of 
the order Index and the tribe Ixicse. It is char- 
acterized by an ovoid or oblong capsule and by a slender 
perianth-tube not enlarged at the summit, with a concave 
or bell-shaped legular or oblique bolder, upon the base 
of which the more or less unilateral stamens are inserted. 

There are about 34 species, all natives of South Africa. 

They are ornamental plants from a scaly or mostly solid 
and fiber-bearing bulb, producing a simple or slightly 
branching stem and a few narrowly linear or sword-shaped 
leaves, which aie often falcate. The handsome yellow 
orange, blue, or white floweis arc sessile, and scattered 
along a simple or blanching peduncle each flower soli- 
t.uy in .\ short membranous spathe. They are known in 
cultivation by the generic name Tritonia , and sometimes 
by a former generic name Montbrctia. 

4. [/. c.] A plant of this genus. 

Tritonidaa (tri-ton'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Triton 
*f -idle.] In conch., the family of eanaliferous 
tsenioglossate gastropods whose typical genus 
is Triton. The animal has a moderate foot, truncate in 

front, and the radula with a wide multicuspid median . j . . v „ 

tooth and narrow denticulate admedian and aculeiform cifically, an apparatus tor grinding uiugs. 
lateral teeth The operculum is corneous, with an apical tritlirature (trit'u-ra-tur), n. [< triturate + 
or submarginnl nucleus. The shell is turreted, and has . wearing* by nibbing 01’ friction, 

not more than two varices on each whorl, which generally r< L tntura a rubbing, 

alternate with those of contiguous whorls ihe species trituret (tut nr), n. L. V tun a, a n oa y, 
mostly inhabit tropical seas, and some reach a considera- threshing (see tritioatc), \ t_C)C)p, pp. l) nus 


Triton with Nereid — Trom an antique sculpture in the Vatican 


ble size, as Triton tritonis. Sec cut under Triton. 
Tritoniids (tri-to-ni'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Tri- 
tonia + -ute.] A family of opistliobranchiato 
gastropods, whoso typical genus is Tritonia. The 
branchial appendages are disposed in two dorsal rows, 
a frontal veil is developed, manditiles exist, the teeth of 
the radula are multiscrial, and the liver is compact. Spe- 
cies exist in most temperate and warm seas. Also 3 n- 
toniadw. See cut under Tritonia. 
tritonioid (tri-ton'i-oid), a. Of or related to 
tho Tritoniidie. 

Of or related to the 


in the train of the greater sea-gods ; they are conceived as tritonoid (tri'to-noid), «. 
combining the human figure with that of lower animals TritonidlC. 
or monsters. A common attribute of Tritons is a shell- 
trumpet, which they blow to soothe the restless waves. 

And all the way before them [Neptune and Ainphitrite], as 
they went, 

Triton his troinpet shrill before them blew' 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. xi. 12. 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 

And hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 

Wordsworth, Misc. Sonnets, i. 33. 

2. In her., a bearded man 


with a fish’s tail, and 
usually holding a trident. 
Also called merman and 
Neptune . — 3. In conch.: (a) 
A genus of gastropods, giv- 
ing name to the Tritonidx ; 
the tritons, eonchs, trum- 
pet-shells, or sea-trumpets. 
Montfort , 1810. (?>) U . c.] 
A member of this genus 
or family. — 4. In her pet. \ 
(a) An extensive genus of 
newts, efts, or salaman- 
ders, named by Laurenti 
in 1768, since variously 
applied or divided into 
several others, (b) [h c.] 
A newt or salamander of 
this genus or a related 
form . The name applies chief- 
ly to the aquatic species of the 



Triton’s-horn (tri 'tgnz -horn), n. Same as 
conch , 4. v 

tritorium (tri-to'ri-um), n. Same as triturium. 
tritova, n. Plural of tritorum. 
tritovertebra (trl-to-ver'te-brjl), n. [< Gr. rpi- 
Tog, third, + L. vertebra, vertebra.] In Carus’s 
nomenclature (1828), a limb-bone, or the bony 
framework of the limbs considered as verte- 
bral elements doveloped in special relation with 
tho muscular system, or loeomotorium: corre- 
lated with deutovirtehra and protovertebra. 
tritovertebral (tri-to-vfer'te-bral), a. [< trito- 
vertebra + -ttl] Having the character of a tri- 
tovertebra ; serving a locomotory purpose, as 
the skeleton of the limbs, 
tritovum (tri-to'vum), «.; pi. tritova (-vii). 



Triton tritonis. 


tritoxid, tritoxide (trl-tok'sid, -sid or -sid), n. 
[< Gr. rpi'Tof, third, + E. orid.] Same as Iri- 
oxid. 

tritozooid (trl-to-zo'oid), n. [< Gr. rpiroc, third, 
+ (fjoi’, an animal, + tic lor, form (see zodid).] 
In zool., a zooid of a third generation, result- 
ing from a deuterozooid. 11. A. Nicholson. 
tritubercular (tri-tu-ber'ku-liir), a. [< L. ires 
(tri-), three, + tuhcrculum, tubercle, + -nr 3 .] 
Having three tubercles or cusps, as a molar or 
premolar tootli ; tricuspid ; characterized by 


rub, grind, thresh: see trite.] A rubbing or 
grinding. 

Goats’ whey being a natural infusion, from gentle heat 
and gentle triture, of the fine aromatic and nitrous vege- 
tables on which goats teed. 

0. Chcy nc, On Regimen, p. 44. (Latham.) 

triturium (tri-tu'ri-um), n . ; pi. trituria (-ii). 
[Also, and prop., tritorium , < L. as if *tritorinin, 
neut. oftritorius, < tercre, pp. tritus, rub, thresh. 
The form triturium imitates tritura, a thresh- 
ing (separating grain from straw) : see triture.] 
A vessel for separating liquors of different 
densities. , 

tritylene (trit'i-len), n. [< Gr. rplrcr, third, + 
-yl + -one.] In cite m., same as propylene : so 
named because third in the series of olefines. 
Tritylodon (tri-til'o-don), n. [NL., < Gr. rpeig 
(rpc-), three, + rt'Aof, a knob, + Move (odor--) 
= E. tooth.] A genus of Mesozoic mammals 
from the Upper Triassic of South Africa and 
Europe, typical of the family Tritylodontidee. 
Omen, 1884. 

Tritylodontids (tri-til-o-don'ti-de), n. pi. 
[NL., < Tritylodonit-) + -idle.] Afamily of pro- 
totherian mammals of Triassic age, typified by 
the genus Tritylodon. They bad on each side of the 
upper jaw two incisors, no canine, two premolars, and two 
molars; the median incisois were scalpiiform, the lateral 
minute, and the molars had tritubeiculate ridges. 

A +’ 1 « ^^n'toid), o. and n. I. 
tylodontidx. 
idle. 

Triumfetta (tri-um-fet'ii), n. [NL. (Plumier, 
1703), named after an Italian botanist, G. B. Tri- 
onfetti (1056-1708).] A genus of polypetalous 
plants, of the order Tiliaccx and tribe Grewieie. 
It is charactei ized by an echinate or bristly globose cap- 
sule. Thcic are about 50 species, natives of warm coun- 
tiies. They are herbs or shrubs with stellate hairs, bear- 
ing serrate entire or three- to flve-lobed leaves. The flow- 
ers are axillary m opposite the leaves, chiefly yellow', and 
usually with numerous stamens on an elevated gland- 
beaiing toms. Some of the small-fkwered species are 
very widely distributed ; others are mostly confined to Aus- 



Triumfotta 

trails Madagascar, or South Africa. A croup of American 
specks pt ounces farce dense masses of showy ri',™ 1 !"?'; 
Hon ors. The fruit is two- to five-celled, ami separates info 
distinct carpels, nr Is indclllsccnt ami bur-like, Its prickles 
often ending In hooks, as In T. Lappula, a common tropi- 
cal need known in .Inmaica ns yrtatuvrt. The species lir 
cencral m c known In tire West Indies nshnntrnf or jvtrrn- 
krttJmr, tlm ripo fruit being a favorite ' 

parrakect. Several species are used incdlclmdl) , In the 
tropics on account of their mucilaginous properties, sev- 
eral also yield a tenacious liber, as i. rAowihonfrn, a « Ida- 
spread tropical weed, and T. teimtnloba (for which sec bur- 
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Tarocchi, a klnde of playing rattle* vsed In Ilaly.called 
terrestrial! triumi>hes [vm. called larocU, or ti lestrull 
triumphs, null. 1 lortn > U) 7 

To rldo triumph, to bo 111 full career; Tide rough-shod. 

■«Tis Eomo misfortune," quoth »ny uncle Toby. “That 
it is," ci ieil my father, “to have so ituuiyjariing elements 
breaking loose, and riding triumph in every comer or a 
gentlcman’B house/’ ^ ^ w ^ 

=syn. 5. Joy. Delight , etc. (sec gladness), Jubilee, jubila- 
tion. 


triumph (tri'umf, formerly nlso tri-umf'), y, 
Cj r< F. iriomphvr = Pr. iriomfttr — Sp. tnunjnr 



of cards so called)/ H. triitmphus, Ola. tnumpus, 
in the earliest uso triumpe, trimnpc, triumpa, an 
exclamation used in tlio solemn processions of 
tilo Arval brethren; in classical uso a solemn 
ontranco in procession, mado by a. victorious 
general (soo tlof.), accompanied by tiro shout Jo 
triumphe! lienee fig. a victory, triumph; = Gr. 
Optapdoc, tiro procession at tiro feast, ot Haceluis, 
also a namo for Bacchus; lilt, origin unknown. 
Hence trumps.] l. In liam.antiq., a procession 
and religious ceremony in honor of a victory 
and tlio victorious leader. This, the highest mili- 
tary honor which a Roman commander could attain, was 
granted by the senate to such ns, bolding tin) office of die- 
tutor, consul, or pretor, bad secured ft derisive victory or 
the complete subjugation of a province. In tho triumph 
the general, crowned with laurel, and having a scepter In 
one hand and a branch of laurel in the other, entered the 
city of Home in n chariot drawn by four horecs, preceded 
by the senate and magistrates, musicians the spoils the 
captives in fetters etc., and followed by his army on foot, 
in marching order. The procession advanced in this order 
along the Via Sacra to the t’apltol, where a .bull was sacri- 
ficed to Jupiter and tho laurel "renlh was deposited in the 
lap of tlio god. Banquets and other entertainments con- 
cluded the solemnity, which was generally brought to a 
close in onoday, though in later tluus it sometimes lasted 
for three days. During the time or the empire the cm- 
peror ldmself was the only person who could claim a tri- 
umph. A naval triumph dilfered in no respect from a 

M t i.f i. ........... ti.nl tt ifiro nn n Rinnllrr urnlf. 


colohvnlo successful achievement. 

Wouldst thou Imvc laugh'd bail 1 (mine colthi’d home. 
That vcep’Bt to Bee me triumph i Shah., tor., II. 1. mi. 
Wo wear 

The dlgulty of Christians on our breasts . 

And have a long time triumph'd forour conquests; 
These conquer'd a long time, not triumph a yet. 

Jleau. ami Ft., Knight of Malta, i. 1. 

2. To gain a victory; achieve success; prevail, 
llo illil but climb the cross, ami then came <lmvn 

To the gates of hell : triumph'd, and fetch d n crown.. 

(juarlcs, r.tnblems, v. :t. # I.pig. 

Attired with stars, we shnll for ever sit 

Triumphing over Death, nml Chance, nml thee, «> I lnie. 

1 ' Milton, On Time, 1. 22. 

3. To rejoice for victory: exult or boast. 

Let not mine enemies triumph over me. I’a. xxv. 2. 
How will lie triumph, leap, amUaugh at It ! ^ ^ 

4b To take n trick; trump. 

Except the fonr knaves cntcitninM for the guards 
Of the kings and qutoin that triumph In the cards 

/!. Jvitfui, Port mint*’ Dies. 

5. To shine forth ; make n brilliant show. 

The clear unmatched led and white 
Which triumph'd in that fky ot his delight. 

Shat:., Luert ec, 1. 12. 

IX.t trans. 1. To succeed in overcoming ; 


umpli. A naval triumpn umereu in no n-wiiv no... » XJL.T *.**».*.«.« * 

military triumph, except that It was on a Fmaller scale . )rovn }{ over; subdue; conquer 
and wav marked by tlm exh ’<< Two and thirty legion, .bat , 


and was mavKcu uy me raimmiwn «* — — 

other nautical trophies. An ovation was nn honor inferior 
to a triumph, and loss Imposing In its ceremonies. 

If we lo«e this battle. 

You are contented to he led in triumph 
Thorough the streets of Homo? 

Shaft., J, C., v. 1. lop. 

Though triumph* w crc In general) only due, 

Crowns were reserv’d to grace the soldiers too. 

< Pope, i'.ssay on Criticism, 1. Mi 

21 A public festivity or display of any kind, ns 

au exhibition of masks; a tournament, stately „ r< V )rin„, 

procession, or pageant; a spectacle. triumphal (In-uin fnl), «- ami «. [< 1 ’/"'I 

p WO lotonrnyd ayen to Venjs, wblcho day was a gre.e phttl = Sp. triuujal = ujthd = h. In- 

t- i.> ■ svtn oni)ii-ini*i< n » ii’tnrve 


Two and thirty legion^ that awe . 

All nations of the triumph d world. Mntunper. 

2. To onuse to triumph; pivo victory to. 

He hath triumphed the name of his Christ; he w ill Mom 
the things he hath begun. . TT 

lip. Jncell, W orks (Father boe.), II. Oo.!. 

3. To exult over; boast over. 

So oft they fill 

Into the fame Illuflon, not ns man. 

Whom they triumph'd, once laps d. 

Milton, I’. L., x. f>i 2. 


e a pcrieci pamce 

several eidcs, . . . the one for fca<ts and (mmijM 
tlie other for dwelling. Bacon, Building (ed. Ib-s.). 

3. The state of being victorious; tiro flush of 
victory. 

The avenging force of Hercules, from Spain. 

Arrived in triumph, from O cry on Blatiu 

Drydcn, Ahidd, vlli. 20 1. 

Hall to the Chief who in triumph advances’ 

Scvtt, L. of the I>, H. 10. 

4. Successful enterprise or consummation; 
achievement; conquest. 

With Death she humbly doth Insinuate; 

TellsTiim of trophies, statues, tomb?, and stories 
His victories, lib triumphs, and Ids glories. 

Shak., Venus nml Adonis, 1. 1014. 

All the fm/mp/is of truth nml genius over prejudice and 
power, in every country and in every ago, have been tho 
triumphs of Athens. Macaulay, Mltford a Hist. Greece. 

5. Joy or exultation for success; great glail- 
noss; ‘rejoicing. 

Great triumph and rejoicing wu« In heaven. 

Milton, 1*. L., vll, ISO. 

If a civilized nation, or any men who had a sense of 
generosity, were capablj of a personal triumph over the 
fallen and afflicted. Burke, llcv. in l ranee. 

6f. A card of a suit which outranks all others; 
a trump. Heo ini/uj) 3 , 1. 

You muHt mark also that t lie triumph must apply to 
fetch home unto him all the other cards, whatsoever suit 
they be of. Latimer, Sermons on the Card (Darker Soc.), I. 

She, Eros, lias 

Pack'd cauls with Oiesar, and faHc-play’d my glory 
Unto an uicniv’s triumph. Shak., A, and C . iv. 14. 20. 
7f. An old game of cards, from which whist 
is probably derived; trump. Sco ruff* and 
trumps, ‘2. 

The game that we will play at shall he called tho fn* 
umph. which if it lie well played at, lie that Ucaletli shall 
win. Latimer, Sermons on tlio Caul (Parker Soc.), I. 
8f. See the quotation aud tarot. 


1, *(, - 

or used in mdcbratinp n Irmmpli or victory; ns, 
a triumphal crown or car; a triumphal inarch. 

On Ascension day the Duke . . . Is rowed thither In the 
IUiccutoro. a triumphall galley, richly and cxqul.-Itelj 
guihled. Sandy*, Iravailcs. r- 2- 

Who [mighty mcnj have led Kings In chains after their 
Tnrnrm/utf Chariots, and have bren served by tlm«e whom 
otlierh have adored. StUliivifieri, gennouf, II. M. 

Triumphal arch, ^cc an-M.- Triumphal column, 
among the Homans, an Insulated column erected In com- 
memoration of a conqueror to whom had been decreed the 
honors of a triumph. It has been imitated In a few in- 
stances in modern times ns in the bronze column of the 
Place Vendftme in Paris, set up in honor of Mpol eon I.— 
Triumphal crown, a laurel wreath awarded by the un- 
mans {{> n victorious genend.— Triumphal Hymn. Same 
ns .Sto/tefi/s, 1. 

II. n. If. A token of victor}*. 

So, struck with dread and imguish. fell the llcnd; 
And to his crow, that sat consulting, brought 
(Jo\lc?s triumphals of his honed success) 

Kuln. nml desperation, nml dismay. 

Milton, P. II., iv. r»,g. 

2. An odo or song in celebration of victory or 
of peace ; a juean ; a hymn of rejoicing. 

Those [rejoicings] of victorie and peace, arc called Tri- 
umphall, whereof we our seines liaue heretnfore Rinen 
some example by our Triumphal* written In honour of her 
Malesties long peace. 

Puttcuham, Arte or l.ng. Poesie, p. di. 

Man, if triumphals here ho in request. 

Then let them channt them that can chnunt them best. 

Pecle, An Lcloguc. 

triumphant (tri-um'fant), a. [< F. triumphant 
= Sp. tnunfantc = Pg. triuuiphunfc = It. triun- 
fantc , trion funic, < L. triwnphun(t-)s. ppr. of tri- 
umpharc, triumph: hoc triumph , r.] It. Cele- 
brating victory by a triumph, ns a successful 
Ifomau general ; also, used in, pertaining to, 
or appropriate to n triumph: triumphal. 

Praise tho gods, 

And make triumpheuxt fires; strew flowers before them. 

Shak., cor., v. o. o. 


triumvirate 

The Klnv rliliitb on a triumphant carl or unsmi all 
gjldi-d. Hakluyt' r Voyage, II. I, -All . 

TlirBlri’ets Bn broail that tenno men may riiln In front, 
ami nancil, mlnrnwl with many triumphant Aroliex, nml 
BbopB on both shins. Purchai, 1'llsl honsr, I'. </'■- 

2. K (‘joining for or as for victory ; (riiuujihing ; 
exulting. 

Think yon, hut that I know our statn foenro, 

I woul.l Im so triumphant n* 1 nmV 

Shale , Rich, III., ill. 2. S h 

3. Victorious; Huccossful; graced with con- 

flU °' S< ’ His noble hand 

Did win what he did ppcml, nml spent not tliat 
Which his triumphant fatlier's hand had won. 

Shak., Jtich. II., II. 1. 151. 

He had (dair; men w Itli Ids own hand, far aught I know; 

— eettninly, tiny lmd fallen, like blades of bwm nt the 
piveop of the hcytlm, before the charge to which his spirit 
Imparted its triumphant energy. 

llamthorne, S'cailet Letter, ltd., p- 21. 

4. Of Kuprcmc magnificence and beauty; glo- 
rious. 

She’s nmost triumphant lady, if report be»)uajetohcr. 

Shak., A. and 1., 11. 2. Jbt». 

Church triumphant. See church. 
triumphantly (tri-iun'fant-lOjOdr. 1. Iiyu tri- 

urn pliant manner; in the manner or a victor; 
with tho jov or exultation flint proceeds from 
victory; victoriously: often implying insolent 
triumph. 

Or <11(1 1 br.w-’i' ami liu.iBt trimaphamuly. 

At win eiioutd rayn tlio Held were mine thatduyo? 

tiuscnijne, Irxdxs of n Loner I oraaken. 
Tim King and Qncr’ri enter tlie Town (ratals] triuuu 
phantty, and make tliclr Aliode there. 

‘ Haler, Ctiroulcles, p. 122. 

2t- Festively; rejoicingly. 

Dance In Duke TIioboub' Iiuubo triumphantly, 

Ami Ideas It to all fair prosperity. 

Shak., M. >. D., iv. 1. Pi. 

triumpher (tri'um-fer). n. [< triumph + -it 1 -] 

1. One who triumphs or rejoices for victory; 
one who is victorious. 

Hoe favd SmldtaurR were the noble«t estate of man* 
Umle, . . . triumpher* UAh in (’amp« and fViirts. 

Str}’. Sidney, Apol. fnr Poetrlc. 

2. One who was honored with a triumph in 
Konn*. 

August was dedicated to Auguytu* by the senate, l»e- 
dime in the same month he was the find time created con- 
sul, mid thrice triumpher in Home. rcaehnm,On Drawing, 
triumphingly (tri'mn-tlng-li), nrfr. In n tri- 
umphing tnuuner; with triumph or exultation. 

Triumphinnlu fav, n Poalb, where Is thy film;? 

Dp. Hull, Remedy of IHfeontentmcnt, 1. il. 5 1. 

triumvir (tri-um'ver). u. ; pi. triinnriri, trinm- 
rirs (-vi-ri, -verz). [< In triumvir, < Irittm, 
gen. of (res, three, + rir, man: roe virile. Cf. 
itumnrir, tlctemrir.’i One of three men united 
in ofliee; spofilleally, in ancient Home, n mcm- 
lier of one of several groups nr joint magistrates 
chosen for various purpo-es, ns for establish- 
ing colonies, revising tlie lists of knights, guard- 
ing against fires liv night, or to fill various ox- 
tmordinnvv commissions on special occasions. 
Among the more Important of thero inak’isIniteB were the 
tifuimirl eatiltalc, who were elected hv llie people, and 
whoso duly (inns lo Inquire Into capital crime", to arrot 
•dfendera. to superintend the pri«m«, mid to came the ex- 
ecution uf condemned persons. They could punl-h sum- 
marily slaves and persons et tlie lowest close See tnnm- 
rirate. 

A man may compare P.ehatana of the Mvdcs. I lain Ion 
on Euphrates, and >’itiine on Tigris to the j rmmnrt jd 
Home. Pxtfchae, Pilgrimage, p. n> 

trium viral (tri -mirivi -rnl), n. [< triumvir + 
-riL] Of or pertaining to a triumvir or a trium- 
virate. 

I am about to mount higher than fmnnnriH tribunal, 
or than triumphal ear. , 

Landur, Imag. Com*., Lucullns and Cirs.ir. 

triiunvirate (Iri-nm'vi-i’ilt), ». t= V- triumri- 
rnl = Pg. triumrirtilo = Sn. It. Irtumirnto, < K 
trium rirntur, tlie ofliee or dignity of a triumvir, 
< triumvir, triumvir: see frittmrir.] 1. The of- 
fice or magistracy of a triumvir, specifically of 
ono of tiro ancient Homan groups of triumviri. 
— 2. Government hy three men in coalition.— 
3 \ group of three’ men in office or authority ; 
specifically, in Horn, hist., either the coalition 
t First Triumvirate) between Pompey, Julius 
Oiesar, and Crnssns. 00 B. c., which controlled 
the Homan world for several years, or flint (fVr- 
ond Trhnnrirtttc) bvtwoeu Mark Antony, Oc- 
t avian (Augustus), utul Loptdus. 4.1 B. c., wlncli 
overthrow the republican party and ordered the 
second proscription. In tlie latter Lepidus was soon 
practically deposed, and Antony anil Octavian shared tno 
power until the o\ ei throw of the former, fll n. c. 

Jeff er? on, MmlDon, and Gallatin were a friumrmrfe 
which governed llie country during eight yews. 

11. -attain#, Gallatin, p. 2i 4. 



triumvirate 6493 

4. A part}’ of throe men; three men or three II. n, In conch ., a trivalve shell, 
personifications in company or forming one trivalved (tri'valvd), a. [< trivalve + -ed 2 .] 
group; also, a trio or triad of any kind. - Thrce-valved;_trivalvular. 

Still purposing to grant no more then what seem’d good trivalvular (trl-val vu-lslr), a. [( L. t) cs (in-), 
to that violent and lawless Triumvirate within him, under *' 7 ' ’’ 7 

the falsi 11’ d names of his Reason, Honour, and Conscience. 


Milton, Eikonoklastes, xxii. 

Theology, Philosophy, and Science constitute our spir- 
itual triumvirate. G. II. Lewes, Hist, rhilos., I. p. xvii. 

triumviri, n, Latin plural of triumvir. 
triumviryf (tri-um'vi-vi), n. [Formerly also tri- 
umvcric; < triumvir + -j/ 3 .] A triumvirate. 

Thou makest the triumviry, the corner-cap of society. 

Shale., L L. L., iv. 3. 53. 
Take for thine ayde afllicting Miserie, 

Woe, mine attendant, and Dispajre, my freend, 

All three my greatest great Triumucric. 

G. Markham, Sir R. Clrinuilc, p. 53. {Davies.) 

triune (tri'un), a. [< L. tres three, + 

units, one: sec three and one.'] Three in one. 

We read in Scripture of a triune Deity. Up. Burnrt 
Triune vase. Same as triple vase (which sec, under vase) 
triungulin (trl-ung'gu-lin), n. [< L. tres (tri-), 
three, + nngula, a hoof, claw.] The first lar- 




mm 



Triungulin. 

a etrir po<I of a ern^hopner, Cntef!<*tut different lain, t\ cccs of 
same: r, triungulin of /'ft \auta vtteata. J.-srvn 1 nrv <1 s,t ige of 
same (line shows natural «-i7e) ; e, sMe v.ew of <i . /, tnun^ulm within 
cjjn-pod of the gra«*hopper 

val stage ot ttic hypermetamorpliie blister-bee- 
tles, ov Mdoidic. ‘ Sec also cut under Mtlnc. 
triunity (trl-u'ni-ti), «. [< triune + -iUj. Cf. 
unfit/.] The state or quality of being triune; 
trinity. 

The triunilii of tlie Godhead. 

Dr. II. More, Mjstery of Godliness, p. 201 (Latham.') 

Triuridese (tri-ii-riil'e-o), n. pi. [NL. (Bentliam 
and Hooker, 18S3),< Triuns (-arid-) + -or.] An 
order of monoeotylednuous plants, of tlie series 
Avocarpav. It is characterized by unisexual racemose 
flowers with a regular perianth of three to eight ujlvntc 
segments in a single row. ItincludesSgcnoia, inunxftho 
type) and Sciaphila, the latter composing about 14 spe- 
cies of white orreddibli plants of South America, India, 
the Malay archipelago, ami Papua. The order is nearest 
akin to the Alhnnacr/r, but Is tcirestrial and saproplijt- 
ic, growing upon decayed wood ami lea\es. Its snedes 
are diminutive, slender, but rather rigid leafless plants, 
wholly white, yellow, pink, or red, with a few scales at 
the base, and producing n few long flexuous uiibrancheel 
roots. The small stellate flowers arc numerous and race- 
mose, or fewer and somewhat corymbose , they hang on 
decurved pedicels, and are often papillose ui minutely 

Triuris (tri-u'ris), n. [NL. (Miers, 1841), so 
called with ref. to the appendaged calyx-lobes; 
< Gr. rpeiCj three, + ovpa, a tail.] A genus of 
plants, type of the order Triuruh w. It is charac- 
terized by anthers immersed in a large conical receptacle, 
and by a nearly or quite terminal style. The 2 species, I. 
huatina and T, lutca, are natives of Brazil. They are yel- 
low, white, or colorless and transparent plants, with two 
to four slcndcr-pedicelled flowers on a Aliform stem, each 
of the three or six triangular-ovate perianth-segments ex- 
tended into a filiform tall. 


three, + valvula, dim! of valva , door: see val- 
vular.] Three-valved ; having three valves, 
trivantf (triv'ant), a. and n. An obsolete vari- 
ant of truant. [Rare.] 

Thou art. . . atrifler, a trivant, thou art an idle fellow. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., To the Reader, p. 10. 

trivantlyt (triv'ant-li), ado, [< trivant 4- -It/ 2 .'] 
In a trivant or truant maimer. [Rare.] 

Him that by reason of a voluble tongue, a strong voice, 
a pleasing tone, and some trivant l ij Polyanthean helps, 
steales and gleanes a few notes ft om other mens Harvests, 
and so makes a fairer shew than he that is truly learned 
indeed. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 138. 

trivet, r. t. [Abbr. from contrive*.] To contrive. 

The thrifty that teacheth the thriving to thrive. 

Teach timely to traverse the thing that thou trive. 

Timer, Husbandry, Brief Conclusion. 

triverbial (tri-ver'bi«al), a. [< L. tres ( trt -), 
three, + verbum, word: see verb.] Of three 
words: applied to certain days in the Roman 
calendar which were juridical, or days appoint- 
ed to the pretor for deciding causes : so named 
Irom tlie three characteristic words of his office, 
th, (lira, addico. They were also called dies fasti. 

In the Roman calendar thcie wcic in the whole year but 
twenty-eight judicial or triverbial days allowed to the pi ro- 
tor for deciding causes. Blaclcstone, Com., III. xxvi. 

trivertehral (tii-vtT'te-bral), a. [< L. tres (tri-), 
three, + vertebra, vertebra: see vertebral,] Com- 
posed of three vertebra?. 

The last cervical [of Glyptodon] and the anterior dorsal 
vertebra.* are ankylosed together into a 6ingle t ri-vertebral 
hone, which mo\es by a hinge joint upon the third dorsal. 

Huxley, Anat. Vert., p. 291. 

trivet 1 (triv'et), n. [Also trevet ; early mod. E. 
also travel, tnvtttc , trerett; < ME. treved, trevid, 

< OP. trepied, trcpic . tripled = OSp. trevede, 
trrudes = Oil. trcpic, trcpicdi, trespidn, trespito, 

< ML. tripes (input-), a three-footed stool, a 
tripod, < L. ti i pcs (triped-), having threo feet, < 
tres ( tri -), throe, + pcs (l>ed-) = E. foot. Cf. 
tripod, nit. a doublet of trivet. For tho form, 
cC. tbe equiv. D. dricroct = M MI. drirvt, drevot, 
a trivet, = E. tlircc-foot.] 


■ thrcc-foot .] 1. A three-footed triviality (triv-i-al'i-ti), n. [< OF. 

stool or stand; a tripod; especially, an iron F _ tnrintitc = Sp. trhialidad = Pg. tr; 

tripod on which to place cooking-vessels or - - 

anything which is to bo kept hot by the fire. 

lie shuttle fymle in one place a friyURpan, til an other a 
chauldron. here a tryuct, and there a spyttc, and these in 
mancr in euery pore mannes house. 

Peter Mtirh/r (tr. in Eden's Tirst Books on America, cd. 

[Arber, p 145). 

She got up to set the pot of eolfee back on the trivet. 

IJ. Eggleston, The Graysons, xxxii. 

2. In her., n bearing representing tho three- 
legged iron support used in cooking, it is usu- 
nllyrcprescnted in plnn, or ns looked at from above, the 
feet or uprights seen in perspective. — Right as a triv- 
et standing steadily (in allusion to tho fact that a tripod 
stands Arm on irregular surfaces); hence, proverbially, 
entirely or perfectly right. iColloq.] 

I'll warrant > oil'll And yourself right as a trivet! 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 11. 71. 

“As to the letter, Rokesmith,” said Mr. Boflln, “you’re 
as right as a trivet.” Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, ii. 14. 

trivet 2 (triv'et), n. [Formerly also trevat ; ori- 
gin obscure.] A knife for cutting tlie loops of 
terry fabrics, such as velvets or Wilton carpets, 
in which the looped warp is formed over wires 
in the shed. Each wire lins a groove at tlie top to serve 
as a guide for the trivet, which can be run rapidly along 
the wires, cutting all the loops nnil thus tanking a pile 
fabric or cut pile fabric. E. II. Knight. 

For x civets, Ac., the wires are provided with a groove 
on their upper face, ami along this groove a cutting knife 
called a trivet Is run to cut the loops. 

Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 407. 

A table sup- 


habit tropical seas, but one 
{Trivia curop/va) occurs in 
British waters. See also 
cut under Trivia. 


trivet-table ( tri v'et-ta 'bl ), 
ported by three feet. 

The trivet-table of a foot xvas lnmc. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., viii. 84. 

. . .. , . Trivia. 1 (triv'i-ii), «. TNL. (J. E. Gray), named cut under 

trivalence (In va- or tnv a-lens), n. [< trim- u j to its tririal size and value; < L. tri- Triviinae (triv-i-I'ne), 

loft) + -cc.] The quality ot being trivalent; ,lu ” — • • ■ ■ ' 

triatomic valence. 

The conclusions drawn therefrom as to the trivalence of gf small species of vari- 

tho world, 


trivium 

of the trivium, or three liberal arts, K trivium , a 
meeting of three roads, in ML., the first three 
liberal arts: see trivium. Cf. bivial, quadrivial.] 

1. a. 1. Such as may be found everywhere; 
commonplace; ordinary; vulgar. 

In the infancy of learning . . . those conceits which 
are noxv trivial w r ere then new. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, n. 

The trivial round, the common task, 

Would furnish all we ought to ask. 

Kcble, Christian Year, Morning. 

2. Trifling; insignificant; of little worth or im- 
portance; paltry. 

Trivial objections to tbe plnn were made at the timeby 
cavillers. Barham, Ingoldsby legends, I. 141. 

3. Occupying one’s self with trifles; trifling. 

As a scholar meantime he was trivial and incapable of 

labour. D» Qmnccy. 

4. Of or pertaining to tlie trivium, or the first 
three liberal arts — grammar, rhetoric, and 
logic; hence, initiatory; rudimentary. 

Whose deep-seen skill 

Hath three times constiucd either Flaccus o’er, 

And thrice rehears’d them in his trivial floor. 

Bp. Hall, Satires, IV. i. 173. 

5. In cool, and hot.: (a) Common; popular; 
vernacular; not technical : noting the popular 
or familiar names of animals or plants, as distin- 
guished from the technical New Latin names, 
(b) Specific; not generic: noting what used to 
bo called tho nomcn trivialc — that is, the sec- 
ond or specific term in the binomial technical 
name of an animal or a plant, such terms being 
often adopted or adapted from a popular name 
or epithet. Thus, in the several designations Homo 
sapiens, Felis ten, Mus musculus, Itosa canina, the words 
sapiens, leo, muscidvs, and canina are respectively the 
trivial names of the species they designate. See specific, 

3 {hi 

6. In echinoderms, specifically, of or pertaining 
to tho trivium: as, the trivial (anterior) ambu- 
lacra of a sea-urchin. 

II. n, 1. One of the three liberal arts which 
constitute the trivium. — 2. A coefficient or 
other quantity not containing the quantities of 
the set considered. 

trivialism (triv'i-al-izm), n. [< trivial 4- -ism.] 
A trivial matter ; *a trivial remark. Carlyle. 

trivial itc, 
ivialidadc 

= It. trivialitd ; as trivial 4* -tty.] 1. Trivial or 
paltry character or quality. 

The triviality of its meaningless details. J. Caird. 
2. PI. trivialities (-Hz), A trivial thing; a trifle; 
a matter of little value or importance. Cotgravc. 

It is in these acts called trivialities that the seeds of 
joy are forever wasted, until men and women look round 
with haggard faces at the devastation their own waste has 
made. George Eliot , Middlemarcli, xlii. 

trivialize (triv'i-al-iz), r. t.; pret. and pp. triv- 
ialized, ppr. trivializing. [< trivial + -ice.] To 
render trivial or paltry. 

Southey. ... We are now at the Sonnets [of Milton]. 
I know your dislike of this composition. 

Landor. In English, not in Italian ; but Milton has en- 
nobled it in our tongue, and has trivialized it in that. 

Landor, Itnag. Cunv., Southey and Landor, ii. 

trivially (triv'i-al-i), adv. In a trivial manner. 
Neither is money the sinews of war (as it is trivially said). 
Bacon, True Greatness of Kingdoms, etc. (ed. 1387). 

trivialness (triv'i-al-nes), n. The state or qual- 
ity of being trivial; triviality. 

We always seem to be living just on the brink of a pure 
and lofty intercourse, which would make the ills and triv- 
ial ness of life ridiculous. Thorcau, Letters, p. 13. 

Triviidse (tri-vi'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Trivia + 
-idm.] A family of involute tcenioglossate gas- 
tropods, typified by the genus Trivia. They are 
of small size, and closely related to the cowries, but differ 
in the multicuspid median teeth and unguiform marginal 
teeth of the radula, and the shell is generally transversely 
ribbed. They chiefly in- 


aluminium cannot be maintained. 

Athenaeum, No. 3183, p. G5S. 


riuSf of three roads: see trivium.] The typical 
genus of the family TrinidiP , containing a num- 
^ b 


trivalent (tri'vfi- or triv'a-lcnt), a. [< L. tres 
(tri-), three, 4- va!cn(t-)s, ppr.. of valerc, be 
strong: see valid.] In client equivalent in com- 
bining or displacing power to three monad at- 
oms; triadic: applied to an element or a radi- 
cal. Also triatomic. 

trivalve (tri'valv), «. and n. [< L. tres (tri-), trivia i flriv q. a n a and a. 
throe, + nrtro, door: see valve} I a. Having trmal.(tnv^ al), a._ 


ous parts of 
among tkoso known as sea- 
beaus, See sea-bean, 2. See 
also cut under Triviidic. 
trivia 2 , n. Plural of Iririum. 
Triviacea (triv-i-a'se-il), n. 
pi. [NL.,< Trivia 1 + -»««.] 
amo as Triviidic. 



Trivia euro fan. a, up- 
per aspect; v, lower as- 


three valves, as a shell; trivalvular— Trivalve 
Speculum, a vaginal speculum having three blades. 


trivialc, < 


[< F. trivial = Sp. 
L. trivialis, of I he 


cross-roads, hence cotnmonj commonplaco, ML. 


r//'c 

Trivia eurofat a, seen from above- 

n. pi. [NL., < Trivia + -inic.'] A subfamily 
of Triviidic (or of Cyprscidic), including the ge- 
nus Trivia, and characterized by the completely 
involute shell with concealed spire, 
trivium (triv'i-um), n.; pi. trivia (-ii). [NL., 

< L. trivium, a meeting of three roads, ML. the 
first throe liberal arts (see def.), neut. of tririus, 
of tbroe roads, < tres (tri-), three, + via, way, 
road.] 1. In tbe schools of the middle ages, 
tho first three liberal arts (grammar, rhetoric, 
and logic) — tho other four (namely, arith- 
metic, music, geometry, and astronomy) be- 
ing termed r/itudriviitm . — 2. In echinoderms, 
as any sea-urchin, tho three anterior ambuia- 



trivium 


6494 


era, taken collectively and distinguished from years before that as Turdm chinensis by Osbeck. Thcge- 


the two posterior ones taken together, 

1 nviimif and cut under Spafangoida. 

trivoltin (tri-vol'tin), n. [< L. ires (/W-)» three, 
+ It. volto, turn: see volt 1 .'} A race of the silk- 
worm of commerce ( Scricaria mori ) which has 
three annual generations, thus producing three 
crops of cocoons each year; also, such a silk- 
worm. Also frivol tine. 

triweekly (tii-wek'li), a. [< frf- + weekly.} 1. 
Occurring, performed, or appearing once every 
three weeks. — 2. Less correctly, occurring, 
performed, or appearing thrice a week: as, a 
tri weekly n e w spaper. 

Trixagus (trik'sa-gus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
var. of rpiuGog, rpirrog, threefold ((. rpt ig (rpi-), 
three), + aj eiv , drive, do.] A genus of beetles : 
same as Throscus. 

trizomal (tri-zo'raal), a. [For * trirhizomaly < 
Gr. rp£7j* (rp/-), three, + root, + -nl.} 

Formed of tlie sum of three square roots — Tri- 
zomal curve, a curve whose equation is 


nus is also called Ptcrocyclus and Lcucodioptron. 
trochanter (tro-kan'ter), n. [= F. trocantcr, 
< NL. trochanter, < Gr. rpoxavri/p, the hall on 
which the hip-hone turns in its socket, < rpexer, 
run: see trochus.] 1. In (mat. and zoiil., a tu- 
herositv, protuherance, or apophysis of the up- 
per part of the femur or thigh-bone, for the in- 
sertion of various muscles which flex, extend, 
or rotate the limb. There may be one (elephant), two 
(usually), or three (horse) sueli processes ; in man there ore 
two, called tlie greater ami the lesser trochanter, the former 
[luteal muscles and those collectively called rota- 


for the c 

tors, the latter for the psoas and iliacus. In birds tlie great 
tioelianter enteis into the construction of the liip-joint, as TrOCIlldce (tl’Ok 1 -de), il.pl, 

n elvmhlnr nf flip fomm* urliinli Mints fifvninst tllfi ilium. ~\ A -..1,5 nirlrt 


a shoulder of tlie femur which abuts against the ilium. 
Trochanters commonly have an independent center of os- 
sification, and are therefore of tlie nature of epiphyses. See 
cuts under epiphysis and femur. . 

2. In entom ., tlio second joint of an insect’s 
leg, succeeding the coxa. The trochanter is some- 
times two-jointed, in which case the proximal one of its 
two joints takes the name of trochantin, tlie other being 
the trochanter proper. See cut under coxa . — Intercept- 
ing trochanter. S ec intercept. 
trochanterian (tro-kan-te'ri-an), a. [< fro- 


Trochilinse 

followed by an unaccented syllable. The trochee of Greek 
and Latin poetry (— | ~) consists of a long time or syllable, 
forming the thesis (or metrically accented pai t of the foot), 
succeeded by a short as arsis, and is accordingly trisemic 
and diplasic. Its resolved form is the (trochaic) tribrach 
(■& ^ | in the even places of a trochaic line an irra- 
tional trochee or spondee is frequently substituted for 
tlie normal trochee (-* — for — '-O, as also in the so-called 
“basis” of logacedic verse. The irrational tiocliee may 
take an apparently anapestic form (^ ~ — for — — for 
This foot receives its names of trochee (running) and choree 
or choreus (dancing) from its rapid movement and fitness 
to accompany dances.— Trochee semantus, in anc.pros., 
one of the greater feet, consisting of tin ee double or tetrn- 
semic longs, the first two of which belong to the thesis 
and the last to the arsis. Compare orthius. 

[NL., < Trochus + 


-idw.} A family of rliipidoglossate gastropods, 
typified bv tlie genus Trochus; tlie top-shells. 
They have the foot moderately broad, the cpipodium 
fringed with lobes or tentacular filaments, the tentacles 
elongate and simple, the eyes pedunculated at the outer 
bases of the tentacles, a pair of intertentacular appendages, 
and a spiral, generally conic, shell with a rliombiform aper- 
ture closed by a multispiral corneous operculum. It is a 
large group of marine shells, many of which exhibit a bril- 
liant nacre or ornamentation. See cuts under Monodonta, 
operculum, radula, top-shell, and Trochus. 


to the Tro chi dec. 


Tlio ovv n f.i i m ,.t scuso ; trochanterian or trocliautinian: as, a tro- -trochil (tro'kil), n. [= F. trochilc = It. tro- 
* ‘ cliautcric tuberosity.— Trochanteric fossa. Same chilo, < L. trochilus : sae trochilus 1 . C£. thrall,} 

*trlclVo *t 'h l as digital /ossa (which see, under digital). Tho trochilus. See trochilus 1 , 1 (a). 

,„. V / " trochantin, trochantine (tro-kan'tiu), ». [< He [tho crocodile] opens liis chaps to let this Troehil pit 


VLx + i/fiY VvZ "cAnn/cr + /-«*«.] Of or pertaining to the greater trochiform (tro'ki-form), a. [< NL. trochus, a 

whore a, ft v arc paiametcrs, and X, Y, Z throe curves of trochanter of the femur. top,+ L .forma, form.] In concli., specifically, 

treat’ (trfit ) a. /. [Said to he imitative.] To trochanteric (tro-kan-ter'ik) «. [< trochanter of the form of a top-shell ; belonging or allied 

cry as a buck in rutting-time. + -'«•] ° f orpertaming to n trochanter, in any 

troat (trot), n. [< front, i\] 
in rutting-time. 

t ho« e < 1 l 0n /«Wic/to M a E b trochantine (tro-kan'tiu), «. [<. lie [the crocodile] opens his chaps to let tho Trocliil pick 

twn, L .tm Della, a hustle, stn,t In ilia, a bus- trnch(nll , cr) + j. In anal, and cool., the his teeth, which give it feeding. 

tie stir, (list urbane e : see trouble .] .A storm; ]osscl , tl .' oc 4 utcl . of J tb e femur.- 2. In entom., Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. 323. 

uistui banti ... Mctltn (L. L. i. s.), 11 ..L. 4 . _ tlie first or proximal one of two joints of which Trochili (trok'i-li), n. pi. Same as Trochilidie. 
^wm/a^ tbe trochanter may eonsist (sec trochanter, 2). troehilic (tro-kil'ik), a. and a. [< Gr. -rpo^M, 

ttoiat t , auso it on quoits (asit nnolwn-, quail, jt j s often united with the coxa. n revnlvinc e.vlmder 

a quarter), < Inns, three, + cone, side, face trochantinian (trd-kan-tin'i-an), a. [< trod, a, i- 
OF. quarre a square : see three and *»««rri.] + 01 . pertaining to the lesser tro- 

Chanter of the femur. 


fluid from tho hotly in eases of dropsy, hydro- 
cele, etc. 


trochar, ». Seo trocar. 


viuhiiiiio - — l — - i - 

rpoxO. la, a revolving cylinder, a pulley, < r pe- 
Xeiv, run : see trochilus 2 .] I. a. Pertaining to or 
characterized by rotary motion; having power 
to draw out or turn round. [Rare.] 


cole, etc. It consists of e perforator, or stylet, and a t r< NT, “tioch/lilis < Gr. 

cannula. After the puncture is made the sty lot is with- ttOCfiatC (tio K.it), a. fx An. Jo"'"’' 


drawn, and the cannula remains for the cscapeof tlie liuid. 

trocha (tro'chii), n. [Sp.] 1. A narrow path. 
— 2. .1 tilit., a strategic line of defenses across 
a given territory. 

Trochacea (tro-ka'se-ii), ». pi. Same as Tro- 
eh idee. 

trochaic (tro-ka'ik), a. and n. [=F. trochaiquc, 

< L. trocliamis, < Gr. Tpo\aii.in:, pertaining to or 
consisting of trochees/ rgoxaioc, a trochee; see 
trochee.'] I. a. 1. Pertaining to or character- 
istic of a trochee: as, trochaic rhythm.— 2. 
Constituting or equivalent to a trochee ; as, a 
trochaic foot.— 3. Consisting or eouiposod of 
trochees: as, trochaic verses. Trochaic verse is 
measured by dipodies, of the form - w - o in ancient 
metrics the dipody is tlie shortest and the liexapody tlie 
longest trochaic colon, and the tetrameter catalectie (see 
tetrameter) the most usual meter. In English poetry tro- 
chaic meter is not infrequent in hymns and ljrics, and in 
Longfellow’s “Hiawatha" the dimeter (tetr.ipody) is used 
tin ougliout, as in the Kalevnla, as a narrative (epic) meter. 
See ilhyphallic, octonarius , rcazon, icjiteiiariiLi. — Trochaic 
cesura. See centra. 

II. it. A trochaic verse or period. 

trochaical (tro-ka'i-kal ), a. [< trochaic + -at.] 
Marne as trochaic. 

trochal (tro'kal), a. [< NL. *troehaUs, < trochus, 

< Gr. rpoxo c, a wheel (ef. Gr. rpoxa/ot;, running, 
round, < rpoxoc, a wheel): see trochus.] 1. 
Wheel-like; rotiform; discoidal: as, a trochal 
disk or organ (see below). Also trocliatc. — 2. 
Having a trochal disk or organ ; trochate; tro- 
cliiferous. — 3. Encircling or surrounding, like 
the tire of a wheel or the rim of a disk : as, a 
trochal set of cilia. — 4. Revolving: spinning 
like a toxi: troehilic . —Trochal disk, in Jtoti/era, tlie 


Thus farre hail I proceeded in names, when it was hie 
time to stay, for I am aduertised that there is one which 
by arte troehilic!: will drawo all English surnames of the 
best families onte of the pitte of poetrie, as Bourchier 
from Busyris the tyiant of /Egypt. 

Camden, Remains, Surnames. 


:l wheel : see trochus.] 1. Same as tro- 
chal, 1. — 2. Trochiferous; provided with a tro- 
chal organ. 

troche 1 (trocli or trok; commonly tro'ko: sec 
etym.), «. [< NL. •trochus. a circular tablet, < 

Gr. rpoxoc, a round cake, a pill : sec trochus. The 
word troche, for which no corresponding forms 
arc found in the Rom. languages (they use, in- 
stead, forms corresponding to the dim. trochish, 
q. v.), seems to have been formed in E. directly 

from the NL. or Gr. In the absence of a vernae- ., . , ... „ , 

ular pronunciation and of obvious analogies, vn- Troclnhdm (tro-ku i-de), i 



rimis pronunciations have been given to it: («) 
trocli, as if from a F. * troche , not found in this 
sense (though existing in the plural, as a Imnt- 
ing-term, troches, funiots, the (round) droppings 
of deer) ; (h) trash, supposed to he a more exact 
rendering of tho assumed F. * troche; (c) trok, 
an E. accommodation of the NL. * trochus 
(tro'kus), Gr. rpox'k', (d) tro'ko, an erroneous 
pronunciation now common, appar. duo to con- 
fusion with trochee, or to a notion that the word 
is NL. *trochc, < Gr. rpox’/ (which exists only as 
a by-form of rpu, yof, course), (c) A more exact 
E. form of the Gr. term would bo * trocli (trok), 
after tho analogy of sticlt , tlie only other in- 
stance, and that technical or rare, of an E. mon- 
osvllablo from a Gr. word ending in -,v-o? (other 
instances are polysyllables, as distich, tetrastich, 
acrostic 1 for * acrostic!/ , etc.).] A small circu- 
lar cake, as a lozenge or other form of tablet 
composed of some medicinal ingredients mixed 
into a paste with sugar and mucilage, and dried. 
It is intended to be gradually dissolved in tbe mouth, mid 
slow ]y swallowed, as a demulcent, especially to allay irri- 
tatiou of tlie tin oat. 


Il.t n. Tho doctrine of the composition of 
circular motions. 

trochilics (tro-kil'iks), n. [PI. of troehilic (see 
-ics).] The science of rotary motion. [Rare.] 

For tlie better conceiving ot this invention, it is requisite 
that we rightly umleistand some principles in trochilics, 
or tlie art of wheel-instruments. Wilkins, Dadalus, xiv. 

[NL., < Tro- 
chillis 1 + -id.?.] A family of tenuirostral mac- 
roehirous picarian birds peculiar to America, 
whoso typical genus is Trochilus; tkehumming- 



Take of Beniamin six ounces, wood of aloes eight 
ounces, styrax calaniite three ounces, musk half a dram, 
on-ice two ounces, sugar candy three pound; powder 
them, and with rose-water make troches. 

Cosmeticks (IGGO), p. 13S. (TIaUilicll.) 


LodJigesuz tnirabtlis, one of the Trochilitix. 


Trochal Dishs of Various Rotifers, showing arrangement of the cilia 
I, II, l.mal and .uliilt / actnularta ; III, Phtlodtiia ; IV, liras. hio 
nus; V, Slepha noecros anus, M, mouth . G, ganglion. 

oral organ characteristic of the rotifers ; tlie wheel of the 
whecl-animaleules ; the velum. 

Trochalopteron (trok-a-lop'tc-ron), h. [NL. 
(E. Blyth, 1843), also Trochaloptcrum (Agassiz, 
1846), < Gr. rpoxa/6^, round (< rpo^of, a wheel), 
+ -Ttpov, wing.] An extensive genus of orien- 
tal timeliine birds, whose tjqie is T. squamatum. 
These biids range in the hill-countries of India, in Burma, 
through China and in some of the islands, as Torinosa and 
Hainan ; the species aiA*J*ior l>0. Most of them have been 
properly identified only ol late years, as T. canorum, the 
so-called Chinese thrush of Latham (1783), described many 


troche-f, v. [< OF. trocher, branch. Cf. trocli- 
imj .] To branch. 

Whan he [a hart] hath trochal on that one partyc -jiij. 
and on tlie other ,v., than is he of .xvj. of dcfauntc. 


Whan 


birds or colihris. See humming-bird (with cut), 
for description, and cuts under Attliis, CaUjptc, 
Docimastes, Eriocncmis, Eutoxcres, supplto, shear- 
tail, Spathura, sun-gem, and thornbill. 
trochilidine (tro-kil'i-din), a. [< Trochilidie + 
-inch.] Oforpertainingtothe Trochitidai orlium- 

. - . , , „ i„ ming-hirds: as, trochilidine literature. Coucs. 

he , S troclnilon bo.he sydes . 1 ., than is he of .xvj.^attcnille. (tl . 6 . kiri . dist)) [< Trochilidie + 

-ist.] A monographer of humming-birds ; one 
who is versed in tho study of tho Trochilidie. 
Enci/c. ISrit., XII. 35S. 

rhmns- -E trochee— Sn iromteo — P". It. tro- TrochiliidEet (trok-i-li'i-dc), n. pi. [NL. (West- 
chco, <’ L. troch.Tus, a trochee, also a tribrach, < w00<1 > 1843 )> < Traclnlmm + fa “ 1 

Gr. rpoxaio f , a trochee, tribrach, prop. adj. (sc. of moths; the clear-innged hank-moths. Seo 
-Tone, foot), running, tripping, < rpoxoc, a run- yEt/andie, and ,.csadic._^ 

mug, a course : seo trochus.] In pros., a foot of Trochllmae (trok-i-h ne), -7 • [ ‘ 

two syllables, tlie first long or acconted and Jains 1 , -, + - 

tlie second short or unaccented. The trochee of Same as fi ot t 1 ■ • - ,, ‘ • 

modern or accentual versification consists of an accented of TvochdidtC , eontaimn 0 most of the sp S. 


Teste de ccrf trochtc [F.],froc/«rf or whose top is divided 
into three or four small branches. Cotgrave. 

trochee (trd'ke), v. [Formerly also, as L., fro - 



Trochilium 

TrocMlium (tro-kil'i-um), it. [NL. (Scopoli, 
1777), < Gr. rpox&joc, some small bird: see tro- 
cltilus !.] A genus of clear-winged hawk-motlis, 
including large species with transparent wings, 
obsolete tongue, subelavate antenna: with a 
brush of hair at the tip, and rather densely 
clothed legs, which, however, are not tufted. 
T. apiformis of the United States is so called 
from its bec-liko appearance. 
trochilus 1 (trok'i-lus), n. [NL., < L. irochilitv, 

< Gr. rpoy/Aof, some small bird, < rpixeir, run : 
seo trochus. Cf. trochil L] 1. A trochil; one 
of several different birds, (n) A bird described by 
sonic ancient writers, as Herodotus, as a kiml of wagtail 
or sandpiper which enters the mouth of the ciocudihTund 
feeds by picking the reptile’s teeth. Many sm mises have 
been made in the attempt to identify this hit d It is cer- 
tainly one of the small plover-like birds of the region of 
the Nile, probably either the Egyptian courser, ciocodile- 
bird, or sicsac, Pluviamt s ecgyptixn, belonging to the sub- 
family CimoriintE (see cut under Plunanus), 01 the Egyp- 
tian spur-winged plover, Iloidopterm spinos-u* <«ee cut 
under spur-xvinyed). (b) One of several veiy Miiall Eiim- 
pean w r arbler-likc birds, as the golden-eiestcd wren, 01 
kinglet, Ilcyul us cristat us (see cut under yuhlcred), ami tin 
willow-warbler, Phylloscopus trochilu*, etc. (c) .Some 01 
any humming-bird ; a colibri. 

2. [cap.] In ornith ., a Limioan genus of hum- 
ming-birds, typo of the family Trochil idir, foi- 
mcrly including all the species then known, 
since divided into perhaps 200 modern genera. 
The generic name is now commonly restricted to such 
species as the common rub} -throated hummingbird nt 
the United States, T. colubris, and the Iduck-thi u.itcd hum- 
ming-bird of California, T. alexandri. See cut uudt i hum- 
ming-bird. 

trochilus 2 (trok'i-lus), n.; pi. troclnh (-11). [< 
L. trochilus, < Gr. rpox'i'/og, a broad hollow mold- 
ing running round tlio base of a column, a 
casement, scotia, < rpi \et i\ run.] In arch . same 
as scotia. 

trochin (tro'kin), w. [< Gr. rpoxog, wheel, some- 
thing spherical or circular (see trochus). 4- 
Tlio lesser tuberosity of the head of the hume- 
rus, in man the site of the insertion of the sub- 
scapularis muscle. Sec trochitrr , and cut un- 
der hu mints. 

trochingf, u. [< troche - 4- -nty 1 .] One of the 
small snags or points surmounting the antlers 
of the stag. HoicclL 

trochinian (tro-kin'i-an), a. [< trochin 4* -iau.J 
Of or pertaining to the trochin, or lew r tuber- 
osity of the humerus. 

trochiscus (tro-kis'kus), n . ; pi. Irochisci (-i). 

[< L. trochiscus : see trochisk.] Same as troclu.sk. 
trochisk (tro'kisk), n. [< OF. troclnsque = Pg. 
trochisco , trocisco = It. trochisco = G. trochisk , 

< L. trochiscus, a pill, troche, < Gr. rpo\touog, a 
small wheel, a small disk or ball, pastil, troche, 
dim. of rpoxog, a round cake, a pill : see tro- 
chus, troche 1 .] A troche. 

I would have trial made of two other kinds of bracelets, 
for comforting the heart and spirits : the one of the trochisk 
of vipers, made into little pieces of beads; for since they 
do great good inwards, especially for pestilent agues, it is 
like they will be effectual outwards, where they may hr 
applied in gi cater quantity. There wuuld be trochisk 
likewise made of snakes, whoso flesh dried is thought to 
have a very opening and cordial virtue. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. (ctl. Montagu), § 9G. r ». 

God finds out a way to improve their evils to advantage ; 
and teaches them, of these vipers, to make sovci eign trea- 
cles, and safe and powerful trochisces |read trochishes\. 

Bp. Hall, Balm of Gilead. \\n. § 4. 

trochite (tro'ldt), u. [< Gr. rpoxiic . wheel, 4- 

-z7c 2 .] One of the disks or wheel-like joints of 
tlic stem of an oncrinito ; a wlieclstonc*, screw- 
stone, or entrochus. [Hare or obsolete.] 
trochiter (trok'i-ter), n. [An arbitrary variant 
of trochanter .] The greater tuberosity of the 
head of the humerus, in man the site of tlic in- 
sertion of the sui>raspinatus, infraspinatus, and 
teres minor muscles. See trochin, and cut under 
humerus. 

trochiterian (trok-i-te'ri-nn), a. [< troclutcr 4- 
Of or pertaining to the trochiter: as, the 
trochiterian fossa (a depression upon the trochi- 
ter for insertion of the infraspinatus muscle), 
trochitic (tro-kit'ik), a. [< trochite 4- -ic.] Of 
the nature of a trochite ; pertaining to a tro- 
ehite. 

trochlea (trok'le-a), n . ; pi. trochlea (-e). [NL., 

< L. trochlea, trocl'ca, a pulley, sheaf, block, ML. 
also a windlass, roller, small wheel, < Gr. rpox< - 
/t la, rpox^-ta, rpoxa?Ja, a pulley, a block ; cf. 
rpoxaMg, running, < rpixnv, run: seo trochus. 
Hence ult. E. truckle.'] In anat. and zool., a 
pulley or pulley-like aiTangement of parts, af- 
fording a smooth surface upon which another 
part glides. Specifically — (n) A fibrous loop in the 
upper inner comer of the orbit of the eye, through which 
runs the tendon of the superior oblique muscle of the 
eyeball. The line of traction of the muscle is by this 
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contrivance deflected at nearly a right angle. This troch- 
lea is not found below mammals. Similar loops (sel- 
dom, however, taking the name trochlea) bind down and 
alter the direction of some other double-bellied muscles, 
as the digastricus and omohyoid. See cuts under eye* 
and eyeball. (b) In the elbow-joint, the articular surface 
of the inner condyle of the humerus, with which the 
ulna articulates: distinguished from the capitcllum, or 
outer convex surface for the articulation of the radius: so 
called because in man it is concave from side to side, 
though very convex in the opposite direction, thus afford- 
ing a surface like that of the rim of a pulley-wheel. Sue 
cuts under capitcllum and ejncondylc. (c) In entom., the 
orifice of the metathorax thiough which passes the tendon 
of the abdomen, and whose smooth rim selves as a sort of 
pulley. Kirby and Spence. — Tibial trochlea. Seo tibial 
trochlear (frok'le-iir), a. and n. [< NL. troch- 
lear is. <. L. trochli a, pulley: see trochlea.] I. a. 

1. Pulley-like; forming a loop that acts like a 
pulley for a tendon to run through, or affording 
a surface like that of a pulley, upon which a 
bone may ride back and forth. See trochlea. — 

2. In hot., circular, compressed, and contracted 
in the middle of its circumference, so as to re- 
semble a pulley, as the ombr\ o of Commclina 
comm inns. Also trochh ati . — 3. Pertaining to or 
connoeted with a trochlea: as, a trochlear mus- 
cle or nerve; trochli ar movements.— Trochlear 
fossa, a small depression in the oihital plate of the frontal 
bune.sitn.m d ne.ti the internal angular pi oc-ess, for attach- 
ment of the troehhaof the to c Trochlear muscle, the 
‘•upciioi oblique must h< of tlu ej eb, dl, w hose tendon runs 
through a tiochle ■ s *e rut under ci/cball — Trochlear 
nerve (mrnis trodden rts) the fouitli and smallest of the 
cranial ncncs Its siipciflu.il origin is just behind the 
coipora qnadiigfinina. It supplies the superior oblique 
muscle ot the mbit. It is pm el} inotoi in its function 
\ho called patheticus, ocutomuscularis superior. See sec- 
ond cut undei bra m. - Trochlear spine. See spine — 
Trochlear surface of the femur, the smooth depres- 
sion funning the anterior part of the aiticular surface of 
the eondjles, for aiticulation with the patella. 

II. if. A t roehlear muscle or nerve; a troeh- 
lcaris. 

Also tiocl, Irani. 

trochlearis (trok-lf*-fi'ris>, n.; pi. trochlcans 
(-rez). [NL. (sc. mnsciilus): see trochlear.] In 
anat.. a trochlear muscle or nerve. See phrases 
under trochlear. 

trochleary (trok'le-fi-ri), a. and n. [< trochlea 
4- -ary.] In anat., same as trochlear, 
trochleate (trok'le-at), a. [< NL. *trochhatns. 

< L. trochlea, a pulley: see trochh a.] In hot.. 
same as trochh ar. 2. 

Trochocarpa (trok-p-kiir'pii), n. [NL. (K. 
Brown, 1810 >. from tlio fruit; < Gr. rpoxog, a 
wheel, 4- Lirp-iu. fruit.] A genus of gamopot- 
alons plants. of tlic order Kpacrnlan rc and tribe 
Styphcliac. It is characterized by a tcn-cellcd ovary, 
and adiupaccous fiuit with five to ten one-seeded nutlets. 
The S species are natives of Australia They bear petioled 
poljmnrphous leaves, cither scatteicd, two-ranked, or 
somewhat whorl cd. The small fiowers form axillary or 
teiminal spikelets. T. thynu folia, a small Tasmanian 
shrub, is cultivated under the name of irheelsced. T. lau- 
rina is the beech- or biush-chcny of New .south Wales 
and Queensland, a tice reaching 20 or 40 feet high, with 
touch fine-grained wood, used for turning, 
trochoid (tro'koid), a. mid n. [= F. trochoidc, 

< Gr. 7 / 70,1 or /tb/f, round like a wheel, < rpoxog, a 
wheel, + thhg, form.] I. a. 1. In ijcom., tro- 
choidal. — 2. In anat.. rotating or revolving like 
a wheel ; pivotal, as an articulation ; troehoidal : 
applied to that kind of rotatory arthrosis in 
which si part revolves to some extent upon an- 
other, as the head of the radius in the leaser 
sigmoid cavity of the ulna in pronation and 
supination of the forearm, or the atlas about 
the odontoid process of tlio axis in shaking the 
head. — 3. In conch., top-shaped, like a shell of 
the genus Trochus: conical with a flat base; of 
or related to tlio Trochiilie. 

II. n. 1 . In tfrom.. a prolate or curtate cycloid 
or curve traced by a point in fixed connection 
with, but not generally on the circumference 
of, a wheel which rolls upon a right line. If 
the point is outside (lie circumference, the tro- 
choid has loops; if inside, it has waves. Sec 
cycloid. — 2. In anat.. a rotatory or pivotal 
joint : dinrMirosis rotatorius; eyclarthrosis. — 

3. In conch., a top-shell, or some similar shell; 
any member of the Troctnd/c. 

troehoidal (tro'koi-dal), a. [< trochoid + -a?.] 
1. Pertaining lo a trochoid ; partaking of the 
nature of a trochoid: as, tlio troehoidal curves, 
such as the epicycloid, the involute of tlio cir- 
cle, and the spiral of Archimedes. — 2. lur/jmf. 
and conch., same as trochoid. 
trochometer (tro-kom'e-ler), n. [< Gr. rpox^g, 
a wheel, 4- fdrpov , a measure.] Same as tre- 
chomctcr. 

Trochosphsera (trok-o-sfe'rji), n. [NL.: see 
trochosphcrc.] If. A supposed genus of roti- 
fers, as T. rcquatorialis of the Philippines. 
Semper . — 2. [1. c.] A trochosphere. 


trochosphere (trok'6-sfer), n. [< Gr. rpox6g, a 
wheel, + ctya'tpa. a sphere.] That larval form 
of various annelids, mollusks, andmulluscoids 
which lias a circlet of cilia. The trochosphere in 
Mnllusca is an advanced gastrula or gastmlar stage of the 
embiyo, prior to the veliger stage, when the original blns- 
topoie has been lost or transformed, a rudimentary mouth 
and anus have appeared, and there is an equatorial circlet 
of cilia about the spheioidal body. In mollusks also 
called nconnbrijo (see typembryo). 

trocho spherical (trok-6-sfer'i-kal), a. [< tro- 
chosphcrc 4- -ic-al.] Haviug a spherical figure 
and a ciliated circlet; o. or pertaining to a tro- 
chosphere. 

Trochotoma (tro-kot'o-ma), jj. [NL. (Deslong- 
chnmps, 1841), < Gr. rpox^g, 
wheel, 4- - ropog , < rr/ivuv, 
ratniv, cut.] A genus of 
pleurotomarioid gastropods 
with n trochiform shell, an 
infundibuliform base, and a 
slit above the carina, obliter- 
ated except near the margin 
of the aperture. The spe- 
cies flourished in tlio Liassic 
seas. 

Trochozoa (trok-o-zo'a), n. pi. [NL., pi. of 
trocliozoon.] Those invertebrates, as annelids 
and mollusks, whose larval forms in one stage 
are troehosphercs ; also, loosely, such larva?, 
collectively considered, or hypothetical organ- 
isms from which annelids and mollusks are 
supposed to have been derived. 

trochozoon (trok-o-zd'on), n. [NL., < Gr. rpoxog, 
wheel, .+ C ( ?or, animal.] Any member of the 
Trochozoa, considered as hypothetical ancestral 
forms of annelids and mollusks. Stand. Xat. 
Hist., I. 230. 

The Balanoglossus occupies an intermediate position 
between tlic worms and the Choidnta. It has oiiginatcd 
from a trocliozoon which acquired some featmes in com- 
mon with woims. Nature , XLII. 94. 

trochus (tro'kus), n. [< L. trochus, ML. also 
trocus , hoop, ML. also wheel, top, < Gr. rpoxog, 
something round, as a wheel, hoop, circle, cir- 
cuit, ring, cake, pill, < rptxnv, run. Henco 
ult. (from rpoxog or the orig. verb) E. troche l, 
trochiscus, trochisk, trochee , trochil, trochilus, 
trochanter, truck 1 , truckle, etc. Seo especially 
trochi 1 and truck 1 .] If. Awheel. Bailey, 1733. 
— 2f. A round lump. Bailey, 1733. — 3. [cap.] 
[NL.] In conch., the typical genus of Trocliidrc, 
having a regular conic 
form with flat base, 
oblique and rhombic 
aperture, and a horny 


Trochus obehscus. Trochus sisyphinus. 

operculum of many whorls; top-shells. T. zizy- 
phinus and T. obeliscvts aie examples. Some of the spe- 
cies grow to a huge size, are handsomely maiked, and 
when tut and polished show an extremely biilliant nacre. 
See also cuts under operculum, radida, and top-shell. 
trock (trok), v. A Scotch form of truck 1 . 
troco (tro'ko), n. [< Sp. iruco, “a truck table 
to play on” (Stevens, 170G): see trucks.] An 
old English game, formerly known as lawn- 
hitliards. It is played on a lawn with wooden balls 
and a cue ending in a spoon-shaped iron piojection. In 
the center of the green tlieie is an iron ling moving on a 
pivot, and the object is to drive the ball thiough the ring. 
Points are also made by caroming — that is, by the strik- 
ing of two balls in succession with the player’s own ball, 
trod (trod), n. [< ME. trod (cf. Norw. trod, a 
way or path much trodden), < AS. tredan (pret. 
tried), etc., tread: see tread, and cf. trodc , 
trade 1 .] Tread; tramp; track. [Obsolete or 
Scotch.] 

This is the worst o’ a’ mishaps, 

Tis war than death’s fell trod. 

Tarras, Poems, p *>9. (Jamieson.) 
Hot trod, the pursuit or tracings of moss-tioopers or 
reavers ; literally, a fresh track or footstep. 

The pursuit of Border marauders was followed by the 
injured part} and his friends with blood-hounds and hu- 
gle-hmn and was called the hot-trod. He was entitled, if 
his dog could trace the scent, to follow the invadeis into 
the opposite kingdom, a privilege which often occasioned 
blood <5 lied. Scott, L. of L. M., v. 29, note. 

trod, trodden (trod, trod'u), p. a. [Pp. of 
(mu/, i'.] Trampled; crushed; hence, insult- 
ed; degraded: much used in composition with 
an adverbial clement: as, down-trorMrii. 

'I lien to the well- trod stage anon, 

If Jonion’s learned sock he on. 

Milton , L’ Allegro, 1. 131. 
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trode (trod), ii. [A var. of trod, trade 1 .] Foot- 
ing ; path. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

In humble dales is footing fast, 

The trode is not so tickle. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal., July. 

trogerite (tre'g6r-xt), n. [< Troger (see def.) 4- 
-?7c 2 .] A hydrous arseniate of uranium, occur- 
ring iu thin tabular crystals of a lemon-yellow 
color: named after R. Troger, an inspector of 
mines at NeustiLdtol in Saxony. 

troggin (trog'in), n. [Cf. trod:, truck 1 .'] Small 
wares. Burns, An Excellent Now' Song. 
[Scotch.] 

troggs (trogz), n. pi. [Cf. troggin .] Duds; 

clothes. [Scotch.] 

“By my troggs’' replied Christie, “I would have thrust 
my lance down liis throat.” Scott, Monastery, xiv. 

troglodyte (trog'16-dit), a. and n. [Formerly 
also trogloditc; < l\ troglodyte = Pg. troglodyta 
= Sp. It. trogloclita, < L. troglodyta, only in pi. 
Troglodyta, frcgodytie (as a proper name), < Or. 
rpu) 2.odvT7K , cave-dweller, lit. *ono who creeps 
into holes/ < row }>;y, hole, cave, 4- dveiv, enter, 
creep into.] I. a. Inhabiting caverns; cave- 
dwelling; cavcrnicolous; spelroan; troglodytic: 
specifically noting himmn beings, apes, and 
birds. 

II. n. 1. A cave-dweller; a caveman; one 
who lives in a naturally formed cavity in the 
rocks, or, by extension, one wdio lias his abode 
in a dwelling-place of that kind, whether con- 
structed by enlarging a natural cave or by 
making an entirely now' excavation. The word 
troglodyte is rarely used except in translating from the 
classic authors, or in discussions with regard to the nature 
of the people so denominated by them, or as applied to 
members of some prehistoric tribes, as those of the Medi- 
terranean caves near Mentone, in Italy, raves were nat- 
uial places of refuge and residence in the early stages of 
man s development, nnd were very frequently thus occu- 
pied by various prehistoric races, ns 1ms been proved by 
explorations made in different parts of the world ‘I hese 
cxploiations have in numerous instances revealed the ex- 
istence of human remains mingled xx ith implements and 
ornaments made by the hand of man, together with the 
bones of living and extinct species of animals, the whole 
occurring in such a way ns to prove beyond a doubt that 
the) were contemporaneous. Sex oral classic authors — 
among whom are Herodotus, Aristotle, strnbo, and Pliny 
— speak of the troglodjtes, and give this name to cave- 
dwellers m various rather vaguely designated regions. 
Cave dwellers still live in a few places in the United 
States, as some of the Yavasupai Indians in caves in the 
side cartons of the Colorado river. 

Q. Are there still nn> troglodytes, or inhabitants of caves, 
and are they numerous v 

A. The district between Marsa Susa and Oyrene is full 
of caverns in the verj heart of the mountains, into which 
whole families get by means of ropes ; and many are bom, 
In e, and die, in these dens, without ever going out of them. 

11'. 11. Smyth, The Mediterranean, p. 107. 

Palaeolithic man was unquestionably a true troglodgte, 
the caves which he is known to have inhabited being very 
numerous. J.Gcikie , Prehistoric Cui ope, p. 10. 

2. Hence, one living in seclusion; one unac- 
quainted with the affairs of tho world. Satur- 
day Itcv . — 3. In mammal., an anthropoid ape 
of the genus Troglodytes , as the chimpanzee or 
the gorilla, especially tho former, which was 
earlier knoxvn to naturalists and was called Si- 
mia troglodytes. The name is actually a misnomer, 
arising from somo confounding or coiup.uingof these apes 
with peoples who in ancient times were tailed troglodytes. 
See Troglodytes, ‘2, and cuts under chimpanzee ami yu 
rilla. 

4. In oruitli., a wren of the genus Troglodytes 
or family Troglodytidic. Tho term is a misno- 
mer, since no wrons live in eaves. 

Troglodytes (trog-lod'i-tez), ». [NL. : sqq trog- 
lodyte.] 1. In ornith.: (a) A genus of wrons, type 
of the family Troglodyttdie , based by Vieillot in 
1807 on T. acdon. The type is taken to be the common 
wren of Europe. T. curop/cus oi T. jmrntlus. formerly Syl- 
via troglodytes. The nnnic, erroneous in fact, was changed 
by Ucnniein Ibdl to Anorthura It has been used bydillet- 
ent xv i iters for nearly all the birds of the (ami)) Tropin 
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Winter Wren (Troglodytes hie malts). 


dytidiB (and for some others). Tims, the common xvinter 
wren of the United States is T. hicmalis; the house- xvren, 
T. ardon; the great Carolina xvren xvas T. ludovicianm ; 
Bexvick’s xx*ren, T. bcicicki; the long-billed mnrsh-xvren, T. 
palustris ; the short-billed marsh-wren, T. brevirostris. 
The last four named are noxv placed in other genera. See 
cuts under marsh-wren and Thryothorus. (£q) In the 
form Trogloditcs, a Linncan name (1744) of 
humming-birds, later (1748-CG) called Trochilus. 
Compare similar confusion of trochilus, 1 (6) 
and (c). — 2. In mammal., a genus of anthropoid 
apes, instituted by Isidore Geoffroy St. Hilaire 
after 1S07, containing tho chimpanzee, T. niger, 
and tho gorilla, T. gorilla. The generic name being 
preoccupied in ornithology, nnd therefore strictly unten- 
able in mammalogy, this genua xvas called Mimctcs by 
Leach in 181f>, and afterxvard Anthropopithccusby De Blnin- 
villc; but Troglodytes is still much used. See cuts under 
chimpanzee and gorilla. 

troglodytic (trog-lo-dit'ik), a. [< L. troglody fi- 
cus, < Gr. rpuy/otivrthog, pertaining to a cave- 
dweller, < Tp(jy7io6vrjiq, a cave-dweller, troglo- 
dyte : see troglodyte.] Of or pertaining to tho 
troglodytes or cave-dwellers ; relating to or 
having tho habits of the cave-dwellers. 

The dxx'elling-plnces or the burial vaults of a troglodytic 
tribe closely akin to the Gtuuichcs of the Canaries. 

The Academy, No. SOI, p. 370. 

troglodytical (trog-lo-dit'i-kal), «. [< trog- 
lodytic 4- -al. ] Troglodytic in character or 
habit s ; relating to tho troglodytes or eave- 
dtvellcrs. 

Troglodytidffi (trog-lo-dit'i-dd), n. pi. [NL., 
< Troglodytes + -id/c.j In ornith., a family of 
oscine passerino birds, whoso typical genus is 
Troglodytes; tho wrens. The family is of no fixed 
limit or satisfactory definition. The birds referred to it, 
in Its usual acceptation, arc mainly Ameiican, and very nu- 
merous in tiopical nnd subtropical Ainciica. These are 
well distinguished fiom most New World passerines, ex- 
cepting from the inocking-biids, thrashers, and the like, 
toward xvhich they grade so closely, through such forms 
ns the cactus-wrens, for example, that they have often 
been associated with them in the family Liolrichidic (the 
mockers, etc., being then removed from Turdidie to en- 
ter into tills association). But the Old World wren-like 
birds have so many nnd varied relationships that they 
have thus far prox’ed entirely uninniiagenhlc. The whole 
of them, therefore, together xx ith the American forms, 
have been throxvn In the ornithological xvaste-ha«ket 
( Timcliidir ). See wren, and cuts under Camjytlorhyn- 
chus, marsh-wren, Pnmpyga, rock-uren , Tesia, Thryotho- 
rii9, and Troglodytes. 

Troglodytinse (trog-lod-i-ti'ne), v. pi. [NL., < 
Troglodytes + -ni.r. J Tho wrens, most, properly 
so called: GO As one of the restricted groups 
of Troglodytidic, when tho latter name is used 
in a broad sense. ( h ) As a subfamily of Lic- 
trichidic or of Timcliidic. 

troglodytism (trog'lo-dit-izm), n. [< troglodyte 

4- -istn.] The 
, slate or con- 

dition of trog- 
lodytes; the 
lmbit of liv- 
ing in caves. 
See troglo- 
dyte. 

Trogon (tro'- 
gon), it. [NL., 
< Gr. Tp<j)uv, 
ppr. of rpu- 
) cm*, gnaw, 
chew.] 1. 
A genus of 
birds, type 
of tho fam- 
ily Trogon i- 
dic, formerly 
conterminous 
with the 
same, subse- 
quently vari- 
ously restrict- 
ed. — 2. [/. c.] Any bird of tho genus 
fliYjJ Trogon in a broad sense, as a eurucui 
JhAa or quetzal. The most brilliant and splendid 
of these Mids, and one of the most gorgeous of 
V j. uL all the feathered tiibes, Is the famous quetzal, 
or sacred bird, of tho ancient inhabitants of 
yv Central America, variously knoxvn as the 

rtVw (A* long-tailed, paradise-, or pcacock-trogon, 
Trogon paradiscus, T. pavoninus, Cal urns 
■ \y\ resplcndens, Pharomacrus mocinno , and by 
x other names. The body is about as lmge 

as a pigeon’s, but the long upper tail- 
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\\v coxerts project beyond the tail for txvo 

->V * cet or more » forming a graceful spray- 
NrV like train. The bird is rich golden- 
green above, and mostly biight-crim- 
"v\ son beloxx’. 

Trogonidffi (tro-gon'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Tro- 
gon + -idle.'] The only family of licterodacty- 
lous and heteropelmous birds, belonging to the 
order Picari.x; the trogons or curucuis. They 


are very beautiful birds, including about 50 species inhab- 
iting tiopical and subtropical countries of both hemi- 
spheres, most nu- 
merous in the Ne- 
otropical, less so 
in the Oriental, 
and least so in the 
Ethiopian region. 

A principal tech- 
nical character is 
the structure of 
the feet; for, 
though many oth- 
er birds arc yoke- 
toed or zygodac- 
tyl, in all except 
the trogons the 
first and fourth 
toes aie reversed, 
in trogons the first 
and second; and 
this character is 
correlated w ith 
the heteropcl- 
mous disposition 
of the flexor ten- 
dons of the digits. 

In the skull ha- An African type of Tregonxdx Uiafaloderma 
sipterygouls are conUantta). 

piesent and the 

palate is desmognathous, the sternum is double-notched 
on each side behind, there is only one carotid (sinistra!), 
ca:ca are present, the oil-gland is nude, the pterylosis is 
soincxvhat passerine, there are laigo aftershafts of the 
contour-feat here, and these feathers are peculiarly soft 
and of brilliant hues. The trogons inhabit the depths of 
the forest, and aie both frugivorous and insectivorous. 
The African type of trogons is the genus Ilapaloderma ; 
t lie Oriental is Ilarpactcs ; the West Indian forms are 
Priotclus and Temnotrogon. The more numerous trogons 
of continental Ameiica have a chaiacteristic coloration, 
the upper parts being green or broxvn, and the lower red 
or yellow xx ith a white throat-bar. There are seveial gen- 
era of these besides Trogon, including Pharomacrus. One 
species, T. ambiguus, extends over the Mexican border 
of the United States in Arizona. See cut under Trogon. 

trogonoid (tro'go-uoid), a. [< trogon 4- -oid.] 
Resembling a trogon; belonging to the Trogo- 
noidcic. 

Trogonoidese (trd-go-noi'do-e), n. jd. [NL., < 
Trogon + -oidcic.] The trogons as a superfam- 
ily of picarian birds, characterized by being het- 
erodactylous and heteropelmous: *a needless 
synonym of Jlctcrodacfylir. Stcjncgcr, 18S3. 

Trogonophidse (tro-go-noRi-de), n. jd. [< Tro- 
ll on oph is + -idir.] A family of ophiosaurian 
lizards, typified by the genus Trogonopliis, and 
characterized by the acrodont dentition and tho 
absence of fore limbs. 

Trogonophis (tro-gon'o-tis), n . [NL. (Knup), 

< Gr. rpu jwr (see Trogon) 4- a snake.] A 
genus of snake-like lizards destitute of limbs, 
typical of the family Trogonophidse. 

Trogosita(trd-go-sl / t|i), n. [NL. (Olivier, 1790), 

< Gr. rpoyctv, gnaw, 4- oiroc, corn, grain.] A 
cosmopolitan genus of clavieorn hectics, typi- 
cal of the family Trogositidie. They have the eyes 
transvcise, the tibia? not spinous, and the thorax trun- 




f. tiic two horned anal plate; /■.the beetle; /«, its antenna: r, the 
mandible: g, labium and iti palpi ;y,cne of the maxilla? and its 
palpus. (Lines show natural sizes of a and b.) 


cate at the apex, xvith the lateral mmgin detlexed at the 
middle. About 50 species arc knoxvn. T. (Tencbrioides) 
mauritanica is a common cosmojiolitan species found in 
stored grain. T. (Tencbrioides) ci rt tea l is is Amei ican. A Iso 
7'rogositcs. 

Trogositidas (tro-go-sit'i-de), n. pi. [NL. (Kir- 
by, 1837), < Trogosita 4- -idle.] A family of 
clavieorn beetles, allied to the Altidulidic, but 
separated by tho slender tarsi, xvhose iirst joint 
is short. The family contains txvo gioups, members of 
the first of xxhich are elongate, xvith the piothorax nar- 
loxvcd behind, those of the second lounded and soincxvhat 
flattened. About 100 species aie knoxvn, of xvhich nemly 
50 inhabit the United States; many are found under bark, 
ami others live in fungi. 

trogue (tro"), n. [A var. of trough.] A wooden 
trough. [North. Eng.] 

Troic (tro'ik), (t. [< L. Troicus , < Gr. T puiru;, 
of or pertaining to Troy, < Tptif, a Trojan; 
cf. Tpcmc, tlio Troad, L. Train . Troja , Troy.] Of 
or pertaining to ancient Troy or the Troas; 
Trojan; relating to the Trojan war. Glad- 
stone. 



